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nCPROPEBIA,  «./.  *The  Reproaches.*  A 
«  of  Antiphcms  and  Responses,  farming  part 
of  the  snlMnn  Sendee,  which,  on  the  morning  of 
Good  Friday,  is  substituted  for  the  usual  daily 
"Ham  of  the  Roman  Ritual. 

Hie  text  of  the  Improperia,  written  partly  in 
Latin,  and  partly  in  Greek,  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  sosTOwfiil  remonstrance  of  our  Lord  with 
His  people,  concerning  iheir  ungrateful  return  for 
the  benefits  He  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Hie 
tooching  words  in  which  these  remonstrances 
are  expressed  were  originally  sung  to  well-known 
Plain  ChMint  melodies,  preeenred  in  the  Qraduale 
Romammm,  and  still  retained  in  very  general  use, 
both  in  fiogland,  and  on  the  Continent:  but, 
■Doe  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  they 
hsTe  been  invariably  diaunted,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  to  some  simple,  but  exquisitely  beautiful 
Fanx  bourdom,  to  which  they  were  adapted,  by 
Paleslrina,  in  the  year  1 560.  In  depth  of  feeling, 
trae  pathos,  and  perfect  adj^tation  of  the  music 
to  the  sense  of  the  words,  these  wonderful  /m- 
froperia  have  never  been  exceeded,  even  by 
Palestrina  himself  .  We  may  well  believe,  indeed, 
that  be  alone  could  have  succeeded  in  drawing, 
from  the  few  simple  chords  which  enter  into 
thehr  conatmction,  the  profoundly  impressive 
cflbct  they  never  fiul  to  produce;  an  effect  so 
strictly  in  aooordanoe  with  that  of  the  solemn 
Csfcmooy  with  which  they  are  associated  that 
we  can  ooly  hope  to  render  the  one  intelligible 
bj  deacribuBg  it  In  connexion  with  the  other. 

▲  small  Oracifix  having  been  laid  upon  the 

AHar  Step,  the  Clergy,  first,  and  afterwards  the 

people,  kneel  down  to  kiss  its  Feet.    While  they 

are  slowly  approaching  the  Sanctuary,  b^  two 

aad  two,  far  this  purpose,  the  Impropena  are 

sung,  very  softly,  and  without  any  aooompani- 

nwnt  whatever,  by  two  Antiphonal  Choirs,  which 

answer  eadi  other,  l^  tums^  in  Greek,  and  Latin, 

•omflAimea  in  fall  Chorus,  and  sometimes  em* 

ploying  the  Yoioes  of  *  few  leading  Choristers 

^OL.11. 


only,  on  either  side.  After  the  last  *  Reproach,* 
and  the  Response  which  follows  it,  the  two  Choirs 
unite  in  singing  the  first  Verse  of  the  Psalm, '  Deus 
misereatur  nostri,'  preceded,  and  followed,  by  the 
Antiphon,  'Crucem  tuam  adoramus.*  The  Hymn 
'  Pange  lixigua*  is  then  sung,  entire,  with  the  Verse^ 
'  Crux  fideUs,*  divided  into  two  portions,  which  are 
sung,  alternately,  between  the  other  Strophes. 
It  is  the  duly  of  the  MaUre  de  ChapeUe  to  take 
care  that  this  music  occupies  exactly  the  same 
time  as  the  ceremony  of  *  Creeping  to  the  Cross ' 
(as  it  was  formerly  called,  in  England).  Should 
there  be  but  few  people  present,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  omit  any  portion  of  it :  should  there  be  many, 
he  may  cause  as  much  as  he  considers  necessary 
to  be  sung  over  again.^  In  either  case,  when  all 
present  have  kissed  the  Crucifix,  the  Candles  on 
tiie  Altar  are  lighted :  a  new  Procession  is  formed : 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  carried,  with  great 
solemnity,  from  the  Chapel  in  which  it  has  been 
reserved  since  the  Mass  of  Hol^  Thursday,  to 
the  High  Altar,  the  Choir  nnging  the  Hymn, 
*  Vexilla  regis,*  as  they  precede  it  on  its  way :  and 
the  Service  called '  The  Mass  of  the  Presanctified* 
then  proceeds  in  accordance  with  directionB  con- 
tained in  the  Missal. 

No  printed  copy  of  the  Improperia  was  issued, 
either  by  Palestrina  himself,  or  the  assignees  of 
his  son,  Igino.  They  were  first  published  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Bumey ;  who,  on  Ae  authority 
of  a  MS.  presented  to  him  by  the  Cavaliere 
SantareUi,  inserted  them,  in  the  year  1771,  in  a 
work  entitled '  La  Musica  della  Settimana  Santa,' 
which  has  now  become  very  scarce.  Alfieri  also 
printed  them  among  his  Excerpta,  publbhed, 
at  Rome,  in  1840;  and,  in  1863,  Dr.  IWce 
included  them  m  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Mtuiea 


1  Mendelaohn,  ulio.  In  the  jmrlSSl,  ms  mtich  tmpmsed.  botii  bf 
the  mttfle.  and  the  Oeremooy.  lamenta.  In  hl»  well-known  letter  to 
Zelter.  that,  the  crowd  not  being  very  crent.  he  had  not  an  oppor> 
tonl^  oC  baarlDs  the  Bevooaes  repeated  so  often  ai  he  ooold  hate 
wlahed. 
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IMPROPERIA, 


INCLEDON. 


Dtvtfio.     These  three  editions  differ  firom  each 
other  very  considerably.    Tliat  of  Proske, 
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■  ^p       ^P       r** — Ijy 
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A  -  Syp  •  tl:       eta 
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-«^ 


"^ 


copied  from  the  AltampsOtthoboni  MS.  pre- 
serred  in  the  Vatican  Idbnuy,  may  fairly  be 
assumed  to  represent  the  work  exacUy  in  the 
condition  in  which  Palestrina  left  it:  but  the 
varied  readings  of  Bumey  (1771), 


<H^f^^^ 


tor  •  n    M 


gyp 


tlietc 
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zz 


sa/ 


and  of  Alfieri  (1840), 


tor  -  m    JE  -  gyp  - 


a  fto. 
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N£/ 


are  both  valuable  and  interesting,  as  records  of 
the  obeUimeTiti  used  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at 
the  time  of  their  transcription.  Bumey^s  version 
was  reproduced,  by  Choron,  among  his  examples 
of  the  Great  Masters,  in  1836;  and  again,  in 
1840,  by  Vincent  Novello,  in '  The  Music  of  Holy 
Wee V  which  is  stiU  in  print.  [W.  S.  B.] 

IMPROVISATION,  an  equivalent  term  for  Ex* 
TSMPOBB  Plating  or  Extemporising.  Moscheles 
has  left  a  curious  account  of  the  way  in  which 
Mendelssohn  and  he  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  improvising  d  quatre  mains,  a  feat  already 
mentioned  in  respect  to  Beethoven  and  Wolffl 
under  Extemfobk.  'We  often/  says  he  (Life, 
i.  274),  'improvise  together  on  his  magnificent 
Erard,  each  of  us  trying  to  dart  as  quick  as 
lightning  on  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
oUier's  harmonies  and  to  make  fresh  ones  upon 
them.  Then,  if  I  bring  in  a  theme  out  of  his 
music,  he  immediately  cuts  in  with  one  out  of 
mine ;  then  I  retort,  and  then  he,  and  so  on  ad 
it^niium,  like  two  people  at  blind  man's  buff 
running  against  each  other.* 

Nottebohm  remarks  in  his  'Beethoveniana* 
(P*  54)  ^^^  ^  ^  Beethoven's  string  quartets 
that  in  Of  minor  (op.  131)  has  most  the  character 
of  an  Improvisation,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
quotes  alterations  firom  the  sketchbooks  (15  of 
one  passage  only)  which  show  that  the  woik  was 
the  veiy  reverse  of  an  impromptu,  and  the  result 
of  more  than  ordinary  labour  and  vacillation, 
thus  corroborating  the  remark  made  in  the  article 
on  Beethoven  in  this  Dictionary  (p.  174  a)  that 
the  longer  he  worked  at  his  phrases,  the  more 
apparently  spontaneous  did  they  become.      [G.] 


INOLEDON,  Ghablks  BBNJAxnr,^the  se- 
cond of  which  names  he  despised  and  seldom 
used, — was  the  son  of  a  medioal  practitioner  at 
St.  Kevem,  Cornwall,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1 763.    At  8  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the 
choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  he  received  his 
early  musical  education,  first  firom  Richard  Lang- 
don  and  afterwards  from  William  Jackson.    In 
1779  he  entered  on  board  the  Formidable,  man- 
of-war,  98  guns,  under  Capt.  (afterwards  Rear- 
Admiral)  Cleland.    On  the  West  India  station 
he  changed  his  ship  for  the  Raisonable,  64  guns. 
Captain  Lord  Hervey.    His  voice  had  now  be- 
come a  fine  tenor,  and  his  singing  attracted  the 
attention  of  Admiral  Pigot,  ctxnmander  of  the 
fleet,  who  firequently  sent  for  him  to  join  himself 
and  Admiral  Hughes  in  the  performance  of  glees 
and  catches.    Incledon  returned  to  England  in 
1 783,  when  Admiral  Pigot,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Lord  Hervey  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
Sheridan  and  Cohnan.    Failing  to  obtain  an  en- 
gagement firom  either  manager  he  joined  Collinses 
company  and  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Southampton  Theatre  in  1784  as  Alphonso  in 
Dr.  Arnold's    'Castle  of  Andalusia.'     In  the 
next  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  Bath  Theatre^ 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Belville  in 
Shield's  'Rosina.*     At  Bath  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Rauzzini,  who  gave  him  instruction 
and  introduced  him  at  his  concerts.    In  1 786  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  Vauxhall 
(jrardens  with  great  success,  and  during  the  next 
three  years  he  was  engaged  there  in  the  summer 
and  at  Bath  in  the  winter.    On  Sept.  17,  1790, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garaen 
Theati«  as  Dermot  m  Shield's  'Poor  Soldier,' 
and  firom  that  time  for  upwards  of  30  years  held 
a  high  position  in  public  favour,  singing  not  only 
at  &e  theatre  and  Vauxhall,  but  also  at  con- 
certs, the  Lenten  oratorios,  and  the  provincial 
music  meetings.    In  181 7  he  visited  Americay 
and  made  a  tour  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  applause     During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  travelled  through  the  provinces  under  the 
style  of  *  The  Wandering  Melodist,'  and  gave  an 
entertainment  which  was  received  with  much 
favour.    Early  in  i8a6  he  went  to  Worcester  for 
the  purpose  dT  giving  his  entertainment,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  terminated 
his  existence  on  Feb.  11.    He  was  buried  at 
Hampstead,  Middlesex.     Indedon's  voice  and 
manner  of  singing  were  thus  described  by  a  con- 
temporary:— *He  had  a  voice   of  uncommon 
power  both  in  the  natural  and  falsette.    The 
former  was  from  A  to  G,  a  compass  of  about 
fourteen  notes ;  the  latter  he  could  use  from  D 
to  E  or  F,  or  about  ten  notes.   His  natural  voice 
was  full  and  open,  neither  partaking  of  the  reed 
nor  the  string,  and  sent  forth  without  the  smallest 
artifice ;  and  such  was  its  ductility  that  when  he 
sung  pianissimo  it  retained  its  original  quality. 
His  &lsette  was  rich,  sweet  and  brilliant,  but 
totally  unlike  the  other.    He  took  it  without 
preparation,  according  to  circumstances  either 
about  D,  E,  or  F,  or  ascending  an  octave,  which 
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bk  most  fireqaent  eostom ;  lie  could  uie  it ' 
with  fafcility,  and  execute  ornaments  of  a  certain 
dan  with  volubility  and  sweetness.  His  shake 
was  good,  and  his  intonation  much  more  correct 
than  is  common  to  singers  so  imperfectly  edu- 
cated. . .  .  He  had  a  b^d  and  manly  manner  of 
■nging,  mixed  however  vrith  considerable  feeling, 
which  went  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He 
sang  like  a  true  Englishman.  . . .  His  forte  was 
balhid,  and  ballad  not  of  the  modem  cast  of 
whining  or  wanton  sentiment^  but  the  original 
manly  energetic  strain  of  an  eaiiier  and  better 
age  of  TIkigJith  poesy  and  English  song-writing, 
SB^  M  'Black-eyed  Susan'  and  'The  Storm,' 
the  bold  and  <^ieering  hunting  song,  or  the  love 
song  of  Shield,  breathing  the  chaste  and  simple 
naoe  of  genuine  £kiglish  melody.*  All  who  had 
heard  Incledon*s  singing  of  *  The  Storm '  (which 
he  sang  in  character  as  a  sailor)  were  unanimous 
in  prooooncing  it  unique,  both  as  a  vocal  and  an 
histrionic  exhibition.  Of  the  songs  written  ex- 
pressly for  him  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Shield's 
'Heaving  the  lead*  and  '  The  Arethusa.' 

Chables  VXVA9ZI0  IircLB£X)N,  his  eldest  son, 
originally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
CB  Oct.  3,  1 829,  appeared  at  Drury  lAue  Theatre 
as  Tom^  Metwdows  in  *  Love  in  a  Village,*  and 
shortly  afterwazds  played  Tom  Tug  in  Dibdin*s 
'Watennan.*  Meeting  however  with  but  very 
moderate  success  he  returned  to  his  former 
avocatioa,  and,  it  is  believed,  emigrated  to  one 
of  the  ookmiea.  [W.H.H.] 

IN6ANN0,  f.e.  Deception.  Any  false  or 
deceptive  Cadence,  in  which  the  Bass  proceeds, 
from  the  I>ominant,  to  any  other  note  than  the 
Tonic: — 
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[W.S.R] 

INGLOTT,  WiLUAir,  bom  1554,  became  or- 
ganist of  Norwidi  Cathedral.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  as  a  performer  on  the  organ 
and  virginals.  He  died  in  Dec.  1621  aged  67, 
and  was  buried  Dec.  31  in  the  cathedral,  where 
on  the  west  side  of  the  southern  pillar  adjoining 
the  entrance  to  the  choir  a  painted  monument  to 
his  memory  was  placed  June  15,  1622.  Nearly 
00  years  afterwards  tiie  monument,  having 
become  dih^idated,  was  restored  at  the  expense 
of  Dr.  Grofi.  An  engraving  of  it  in  its  restored 
state  is  given  in  '  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,*  1712.  [W.H.H.] 

INITIALS^  ABSOLUTE.  Though  it  is  not 
that  a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  should 
on  the  Final,  Dominant,  or  even  Mediant, 
of  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  written,  the  choice  of 
the  first  note  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  Composer*s 
discretion.  He  can  only  begin  upon  one  of  a 
of  sounds,  selected  from  the  Begular  or 
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Conceded  Modulations  of  the  Scale  in  which  he 

writes,  and  invariably  occupying  the  first  place 

in  all  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  referable  to  that 

Scale.  These  sounds  are  called  Absolute  Initials.* 

Their  number  varies,  in  different  Modes;   no 

Tonality  possessing  less  than  three,  or  more  than 

six :  and,  among  them,  there  are  a  few,  which, 

though  freely  permitted,  by  law,  are,  in  practice, 

very  rarely  used. 

In  the  mllowing  Table,  the  letters,  enclosed  in 

brackets,  denote  the  more  unusual  Initials :  while 

those  printed  in  Italics  indicate  that  the  sounds 

they  represent  are  to  be  taken  in  the  lower 

Octave,  even  though  they  should  thus  be  brought 

beyond  the  normdi  bounds  of  the  Mode. 

Mods  I.  C,  D.  F.  O.  A. 

Mode  n.  A.  C.  D.  F.  [E.] 

Mode  IIL  £.  [F  ]  G.  C. 

Mode  IV.  C.  D.  E.  F.  [G.]  [AJ 

Mode  y.  F.  A.  C. 

Mode  VL  F.  [f.]  [D.] 

Mode  YII.  G.  [A  ]  B.  C.  D. 

Mode  Vlir.  e.  D.  F.  G.  A.  O, 

Mode  IX.  G.  A.  C.  D.  E. 

Mode  X.  B.  G.  A.  C.  [B.] 

Sfode  XT.)  B.  [C]  D.  G. 

fade  XIQ  G.  A.  B.  C.  [D.]  [BJ 

ode  Xin.  C.  [D.]  E.  G. 

Mode  XIV.  [G.]  [A.]  C.  p.] 

The  selection  of  some  of  these  sounds  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  a  little  arbitrary:  but,  in 
truth,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  decide 
upon  a  suitable  first  note.,  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  Antiphons,  the  first  notes 
of  which  exercise  a  marked  effect  upon  the  Tones 
to  which  the  corresponding  Psalms  are  sung.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  entire  Antiphon  is 
always  repeated,  immediately  after  the  Psalm. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  unless  care  be  taken 
to  bring  the  last  note  of  the  Ending  of  the  Psalm 
Tone  into  true  melodic  correspondence  with  the 
first  note  of  the  Antiphon,  forbidden  intervals 
may  arise.  •  By  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  Abso- 
lute Initials,  the  earlier  writers  on  Plain  Chaunt 
did  their  best  to  reduce  the  danger  of  introducing 
such  intervals  to  a  minimum.     [See  Antiphon  ; 

MODB8,  THK  SOOLBSIASTIOAL.]  [W.  S.  R.] 

INNIG.  A  word  used  by  Beethoven  during 
his  German  fit  (op.  loi,  ist  movement;  109, 
last  do.;  121  b),  and  Schumann  (op.  12,  'Des 
Abends*;  op.  24,  No.  9;  op.  56,  Nos.  2  and  4, 
Manfred  music.  No.  2,  etc.)  to  convey  an  intensely 
personal,  almost  devotional,  frame  of  mind.   [G.] 

IN  NOMINE.  A  somewhat  vague  name, 
bestowed,  by  old  English  writers,  on  a  certain 
kind  of  Motet,  or  Antiphon,  composed  to  Latin 
words.  It  seems  to  have  been  used,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  compositions  the  text  of  which  began 
with  the  words  in  question,  or  in  which  those 
words  were  brought  prominently  forward :  such 
as  the  Introit,  'In  nomine  Jesu*;  the  Psalm, 
'Deus,  in  nomine  tuo*;  and  other  similar  cases. 
But  its  signification  certainly  became  more  ex- 
tended :  for  Butler,  writing  in  1636,  commends 
'  the  In  tumines  Cf  Parsons,  Tye,  and  Tavemer,* 
just  as  we  should  commend  the  Madrigals  of 
Weelkes,  or  Morley,  or  Gibbons.  The  name  la 
even  employed  for  instrumental  pieces. 
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The  tenn,  In  nomine,  is  also  very  reasonably 
applied  to  a  Fugue,  in  which  the  solmisation  of 
the  answer  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the 
subject,  i^id  which,  therefore,  is  a  fugue  in  name 
only.    [See  Hsxachokd.]  [W.S.B.] 

IN  QCTESTA  TOMBA  OSCURA.  A  song  of 
Beethoven*8  for  contralto,  with  P.  F.  accompani- 
ment, to  words  by  Carpani,  written  probably  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Countess  von  Rzewuska,  and 
forming  one  of  sixty-three  compositions  to  the 
same  words  by  various  musicians,  professional  and 
amateur.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  con- 
tributors are  Salieri,  Sterkel,  Cherubini,  Asioli, 
Bighini,  Zingarelli,  Weigl,  Dionis  Weber,  Toma- 
Bchek,  Alois  Forster,  Paer,  Eberl,  Gzemy.  Zinga- 
relli sent  ten  versions  with  quartet  accompani- 
ment. Czemy's  single  setting  occupied  1 1  folio 
pages.  Beethoven's  was  the  last  in  the  volume, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  has  survived.  The 
AUgemeine  Musik.  Zeitung  for  Oct.  19,  1808, 
in  announcing  the  publication,  prints  two  of  the 
settings,  by  Salieri  and  Sterkel,  and  in  Jan.  18 10, 
two  more  by  Reichardt.  For  another  joint-stock 
volume  in  which  Beethoven  took  part,  see  Va- 

TERLANDISOHE  KUNSTLEByEREDT.  [G.] 

INSCRIPTION  (Lat.  Interiptio,  ItaL  Motto). 
A  Motto,  or  Sign,  or  combination  of  both,  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Canon,  to  indicat  ,  more  or 
less  clearly,  the  manner  of  its  Resolution. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  the 
founders  of  the  Flemish  School — ^by  whom  the 
more  abstruse  forms  of  Imitation  were  assidu- 
ouslv  cultivated — seem  chiefly  to  have  aimed  at 
rendering  the  solution  of  their  Enimme,  or  Mmg' 
matical  Canons,  impossible.  Some  of  their  most 
extravagant  conceits  are  presented  in  the  shape 
of  Crosses,  Circles,  Squares,  Triangles,  Rainbows, 
Chess-boards,  Sun-dials,  and  other  equally  fan- 
tastic designs,  without  the  addition  of  any  clue 
whatever  to  their  hidden  meanings,  (See  ex- 
amples in  Hawkins,  Hist.  chap.  67.)  But,  more 
firequently,  they  are  written  m  a  single  line — 
called,  the  Guida — headed  by  some  old  proverb, 
or  well-known  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture, 
which,  though  ostensibly  vouchsafed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  student  some  little  insight  into 
the  secret  of  their  construction,  tends  rather,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  increase  his  perplexity.  Head- 
ings, such  as  these,  are  called  Inscriptions :  andse 
obscure  is  their  occasional  meaning,  that  even 
Glareanus  calls  one  of  them  rrjs  aipiyyos  aXviyfia, 

Foremost  among  the  composers  of  these  in- 
grenious  works,  and  high  above  them  all,  stands 
Joaquin  des  Pr^,  the  refinement  of  whose  scholar- 
ship is  as  clearly  proved,  by  the  grace  of  his 
MotH,  as  his  quite  exceptional  genius  is  by  the 
smooth  flow  of  the  Canons  to  which  they  are 
prefixed.  In  the  second  Agnus  Dei  of  his  '  Missa 
L*Ami  baudichon,*  he  intimates  that  the  Tenor 
is  to  be  silent,  by  the  pretty  Inscription,  '  Agnus 
secundum  non  est  cum  grege.*  In  another  place, 
he  veils  the  same  meaning  under  the  Greek 
proverb,  fidrpaxos  4/r  J^tfwpov,  in  allusion  to 
.£lian*s  statement  that  the  frogs  on  the  Island 
of  Seriphos  do  not  croak.  Other  writers  have 
contented  themselves  with  '  Vox  faucibus  h»sit.* 


INSCRIPTION. 

To  shew  that  the  second  Voice  is  to  begin  at 
the  end,  and  sing  backwards,  Hobrecht  saj^, 
plainly  enough,  *  Ut  prius,  sed  dUcitur  retrograde.* 
Pierre  de  la  Rue  more  sternly  exdaims,  'Vade 
retro,  Sathanas.'  Another  quaint  old  Composer 
writes,  *Canit  more  Hebneorum*;  referring  to 
the  custom  of  reading  Hebrew  from  right  to  left. 
Josquin  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  single 
word — 'Cancriza,*  t .  e,  walk  like  a  crab.  EquaiUy 
terse  is  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  third  Agnus 
Dei  in  his  'Missa  L'Omme  arm^*;  where  the 
omission  of  all  rests,  in  one  of  the  parts,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  direction  'Clama  ne  cesses.' 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  a  French  motto,  as  in  his 
'  Missa  de  Beata  Virgine,'  where  '  Vous  jeunerez 
les  quatre  temps '  shews  that  one  part  is  to  wait 
foiur  semibreves,  before  taking  up  the  Subject — 
a  direction  which  is  less  poetically  expressed  by 
another  writer,  in  the  words '  Fuga  in  epidiapason, 
post  duo  tempora* — >'a  Canon  in  the  Octave  above, 
after  two  Semibreves.' 

Some  of  Hobrecht*s  Inscriptions  are  very  ob- 
scure. '  Accidens  potest  inesse  et  abesse  pneter 
subject!  corruptionem*  implies  that  the  part  may 
be  sung,  or  omitted,  at  will,  without  injury  to 
the  music.  '  Decimas  reddo  onmia  qus  possideo' 
shews  that  the  (unwritten)  Bass  must  sing  a 
Tenth  below  the  Discant.  '  Tu  tenor  cancriza,  et 
per  antifirasin  canta*  indicates  that  the  Tenor  is 
to  sing  backwards,  and,  with  all  the  intervals 
inverted.  Not  leas  oracular  is  Mouton*s  *Duo 
adversi  adverse  in  unum,'  which  means  that  two 
singers  are  to  stand  opposite  each  other,  with  the 
Canon  between  them,  each  reading  it  upside  down 
from  the  other's  point  of  view — an  arrangement 
which  is  also  dictated  by  *ReBpice  me,  ostende 
mihi  faciem  tuam.'  More  mysterious  still  is 
'  Justitia  et  Pax  osculatse  sunt  * — indicating  that 
the  two  performers  are  to  begin  at  opposite  ends, 
and  meet  in  the  middle. 

When  black  notes  are  to  be  sung  in  the  time 
of  white  ones,  we  sometimes  find  'Nigra  sum, 
sed  formosa*;  or,  'Noctem  in  diem  vertere*;  or, 
'Dum  habetis  lucem  credite  in  lucem.'  By 
'Crescit  in  duplum*  (or  'triplum*)  we  under- 
stand that  the  notes  are  to  be  sung  in  Double 
(or  Triple)  Augmentation.  'Tres  dent  sex 
voces*  means,  that  each  of  the  three  written 
parts  is  to  be  doubled,  in  Canon,  so  as  to  form  a 
composition  for  six  Voices. 

The  list  of  these  hard  sayings  is  interminable ; 
and  the  hardness  of  many  of  them  is  increased 
by  the  Signs  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  accompanied.  For 
instance,  a  Semicircle,  a  Semicircle  with  a  Bar 
drawn  through  it,  and  a  Circle  with  a  Point  in 
the  centre,  would,  if  placed  one  above  the  other, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Stave,  serve  to  indicate 
that  one  Voice  was  to  sing  four  Crotchets  in  a 
Bar,  another,  four  Minims,  and  the  third,  three 
Semibreves.  In  the  last  Agnus  Dei  of  Pierre  de 
la  Rue*s  '  Missa  L'homme  ann^,*  we  find  a  com- 
bination of  no  less  than  four  such  Signs. 

Following  the  example  of  Palestrina,  the  great 
Composers  of  the  'Golden  Age*  cast  all  these 
pedantries  aside^  and  wrote  their  really  beautiful 
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(kiKmB  in  notation  which  any  singer  could  readilj 
TindersUnd.  PaleBtrina  himielf  delights  in  miJring 
twoYoioes  sing  in  Canon,  while  three  or  four 
others  carry  on  the  Subject  in  dose  ImitatioD,  or 
complicated  Free  Fugue ;  as  in  the  lovely  second 
Agnus  Dei  of  his  'Missa  Brevis,'  and  many 
otibers,  equally  beautifuL  In  all  these  cases,  the 
Voices  to  which  the  Canon  is  committed  are 
expected  to  sing  from  a  single  part;  but,  the 
Inscription  prefixed  to  that  part  is  so  plain,  that 
they  find  no  difiSculty  whateyer  in  doing  so. 
Thus,  'Symphonizabis  (MisKa  Brevis  as  above) 
indicates  a  Canon  in  the  Unison.  'Canon  in 
Diapason*  or  '  Epidiapason,^  a  Canon  in  the 
Octave  above,  and  so  on»  The  sign,  S,  or 
some  similar  figured-called  the  Presa — indi- 
cates the  place  at  which  the  second  Ycace  is  to 
begin ;  and  a  pause^  ^,  is  placed  over  the  note 
on  wldch  it  ends.  The  two  Voices  can,  therefore, 
ftng  just  as  easily  firom  a  single  part,  as  from  two 
separate  copies. 

In  modem  editions,  the  matter  is  still  farther 
simplified,  by  writing  out  the  Canon  in  full ; 
tbov^h,  in  the  best  copies,  the  Inscription  is  still 
esrefbUy  retained.  [W.S.IL] 

INSTTTUT,  PRIX  DE  L',  a  prize  of  20,000 
francs  founded  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1859,  ^^ 
place  of  the  '  Prix  triennal '  instituted  by  the 
decree  ef  April  1855.  By  a  second  decree,  of 
Dec  aa,  i860,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and 
ftfter  1 86 1  the  prize  should  be  biennial,  and 
diould  be  awarded  to  such  work  or  discovery,  of 
the  ten  years  previous  to  the  award;  as  should  be 
deemed  most  honourable  or  useful  to  the  nation, 
in  the  department  of  each  of  the  five  Academies 
of  the  laetitute  successively — ^1' Academic  Fran** 
^sisp,  FAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes 
lettres,  des  Sciences,  des  Beaux- Arts,  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques.  The  first  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  if.  Thiers,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Aead^mie  Fran^aise,  in  1861.  In  1867  the 
torn  of  the  Aucad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  arrived, 
and  the  prize  was  then  awarded  to  Feliden  Da- 
vid, the  only  musician  who  has  obtained  it,  the 
award  on  the  second  oocasiom,  1877,  having  been 
made  to  a  sculptor— M.  Chapa.  [6.  C] 

INSTRUMENT  (Lat.  InttnmefUtm,  Ital. 
Siromemto).  In  general  language,  a  tool,  ^t 
by  moans  of  whidi  work  is  done;  henbe,  in  music, 
an  apparatus  for  producing  musical  sounds.  Nu- 
meroos  as*  are  the  various  kinds  of  instruments 
in  practical  use  at  the  present  day,  they  form 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  inunense  number 
which  have  been  invented  and  used  from  time 
to  -tin^  Out  of  nearly  340  different  kinds 
mentioned  in  a  list  in  Koch's  Musikalitches 
Lexieom  (art.  'Instrument*)  only  67  ase  given 
as  b«ng  in  ase  at  present,  and  some  even  of 
theae  are  merdy  varieties  of  the  same  genus. 
Variooa  causes  have  contributed  to  the  survival 
of  certain  instrum^ts  and  the  extinction  of  others. 
Quality  of  tona  would  of  course  be  a  poweiTully 
operatxngrause,  and  practicableness  in  a  mecham- 
cal  sense  would  be  scasoely  less  so-;  but  besides 
this,  the  various  ways  of  combining  instruments  jn 
pcxfonosnce  which  prevailed  at  (Ufferent  periods. 
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had  the  effect  of  proving  certain  of  them  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  so  indirectly  tended  to  abolish 
them.  Thus  before  the  time  of  Lully  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  most  part  to  combine  instruments 
of  the  same  class  only,  and  we  read  of  a  '  Con- 
cert of  Violins,*  'Concert  of  Flutes,*  etc.;  this 
fact  rendered  necessary  flutes  of  deeper  compass 
than  are  now  used,  and  accordingly  we  find 
tenor  and  bass  flutes,  extending  downwards  to 
F  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  bass  stave.^  So  soon 
however  as  the  combination  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  was  found  to  be  preferable,  the  feeble 
hass  of  the  flute  would  be  insufficient  and  un- 
necessary, and  the  larger  kinds  of  flutes  naturally 
enough  fell  into  disuse. 

All  musical  sounds  are  the  result  of  atmo- 
spheric vibraUons;  and  such  vibrations  are  excited 
either  directly,  by  blowing,  with  suitable  force 
and  direction  into  a  tulM,  or  indirectly,  by 
agitating  an  elastic  body,  such  aa  a  stretched 
string,  whereby  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of 
vibration,  and  ooramunirates  its  own  vibrations 
to  the  surrounding  air.  One  or  other  of  these  two 
is  the  acting  principle  of  every  musical  instru- 
ment. ^  On  tracing  the  history  of  the  two  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
other;  indeed  tradition  with  respect  to  both 
carries  us  back  from  history  into  myth  and  fable, 
the  invention  of  the  earliest  form  of  stringed  in- 
strument, the  Lyre,,  being  attributed  to  ^e  god 
Mercury,  who  finding  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  cast 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  discovered  that  the 
filaments  of  driedskin  which  were  stretched  across 
it  produced  musical  sounds ;  while  the  invention 
of  the  tibia  or  pipe — the  earliest  form  of  which 
is  said  to  have  oeen  made  (as  its  name  implies) 
from  the  shank -bone  of  a  crane — ^is  variously 
ascribed  to  Pan,  Apollo,  Orpheus  and  others, 
f  To  attempt  to  describe,  however  briefly,  all 
ihe  various  kinds  of  instruments  which  have 
been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day,  would  extend  this  article  &r  beyond  its  due 
limits.  It  will  only  be  possible  to  mention  those 
which  are  still  of  practical  importance,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  fuller  description  to  the  articles 
under  the  headings  of  their  various  names,  and  for 
the  earlier  and  now  obsolete  kinds  to  Hawkins's 
History'  of  Music,  which  contains  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  Blanchinus,  Kiroher, 
Lusdnius,  and  others,  illustrated  by  wood-cuts. 

In  all  essential  respects,  instruments  may  be 
divided  into  three  clsysses ;  namely,  wind  instru- 
ments, the  descendants  of  the  pipe;  stringed 
instruments,  descended  from  the  lyre ;  and  instru- 
ments of  percussion.  This  dasnfication,  which 
is  of  considerable  'antiquity,  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  as  there  are  certain  modem  in- 
struments which  can  scarcely  be  classed  under 
any  one  of  its  heads  without  confusion— for 
instance  the  Harmonium,  which  although  played 
by  wind,  is  not  strictly  a  vrind-instrument^  since 
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its  soundi  are  produced  not  from  pipes  but  from 
elastic  reeds.  Nevertheless  the  old  arrangement 
is  sufficiently  comprehensiye,  and  appears  more 
practical  than  any  other. 
^  I.  Wind  instruments  {Get.  Blanmirvmewte ; 
Ital.  Stmomenti  da  venio ;  Fr.  Imtrtments  A  vent). 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  those  in  which 
a  separate  pipe  or  reed  is  provided  for  each  note, 
and  those  in  which  the  various  notes  are  pro- 
duced from  a  single  tube,  either  by  varying  its 
length,  or  by  the  action  of  the  lip  in  blowing. 
In  the  first  lund  the  wind  is  provided  by  means 
of  bellows,  and  is  admitted  to  each  individual 
pipe  or  reed  by  the  action  of  a  key.  The  in- 
struments of  this  kind  are  the  Organ,  Harmonium, 
Concertina,  and  Accordion.  The  only  members 
of  this  class  which  differ  from  the  others  are  the 
Byrinx  or  Pan*s-pipes  (which  although  it  possesses 
a  pipe  for  eadi  sound  has  neither  keys  nor 
bellows,  but  is  blown  directly  with  the  breath) 
and  the  Northumbrian  and  Irish  Bag-pipes, 
which  are  provided  with  bellows,  but  have  their 
pipes  pierced  with  holes,  as  in  the  flute.  Wind- 
uisteimients  which  have  but  a  single  tube  are 
made  of  either  wood  or  metal  (generally  brass), 
and  the  various  sounds  of  which  they  are  capable 
are  produced,  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  metal 
instruments — ^the  Horn  and  Trumpet, — by  simply 
altering  the  tension  of  the  lips  in  blowing, 
while  in  the  others  and  in  the  wood  instruments 
this  alteration  is  supplemented  and  assisted  by 
yatying  the  lengUi  cf  the  tube.  In  brass  in- 
struments the  length  of  the  tube  is  altered  in 
three  different  ways ;  first,  by  means  of  a  slide, 
one  part  of  the  tube  being  made  to  slip  inside 
the  other,  after  the  manner  of  a  telescope; 
secondly,  by  valves,  which  when  pressed  have 
the  effect  of  adding  a  small  piece  of  tube  to  the 
length  of  the  circuit  through  which  the  wind 
passes ;  and  thirdly,  by  keys,  which  uncover  holes 
in  the  tube,  and  so  shorten  the  amount  of  tube 
which  is  available  for  the  vibrating  column  of  air. 
The  brass  instruments  with  slide  are  the  Trom- 
bone '  and  Slide  Trumpet ;  those  with  valves  are 
the  Comet  h  pistons.  Valve  Horn,  Valve  Trumpet, 
Fliigelhom  or  Valve  Bugle,  Saxhorn,  Valve 
Trombone,  Euphonium,  Bombardon,  Bass  Tuba, 
and  Contrabass  Tuba ;  while  those  with  keys  are 
the  Key-bugle  or  Kent  Bugle  and  the  Ophicleide. 
All  these  are  played  with  a  cup-shaped  mouth- 
piece. Wood  wind-instruments  have  the  tube 
pierced  with  holes,  which  are  covered  by  the 
fingers  or  by  keys,  and  the  uncovering  of  the  holes 
shortens  the  amount  of  tube  available  for  vibration 
and  so  gives  notes  of  higher  pitch.  Some  of  them 
receive  the  breath  diracUy  through  a  suitably 
shaped  opening;  these  are  the  flute.  Piccolo 
(i.  e.  fiatUo  piccolo,  a  small  flute),  Fife,  and  the 
Flageolet  and  the  toy  'tin  whistle,*  which  two 
last  are  survivors  of  the  now  obsolete  family  of 
Jlutei  A  bee.  In  others  the  sound  is  produced 
from  the  vibrations  of  a  split  reed,  which  is 
iBither  single  and  filed  in  a  frtune  or  mouthpiece, 
as  in  the  Clarinet  and  Bassethom  [see  Clabinet], 

1  Vr.  Ford*i  Bllde-Horn  to  hlgUj  ipolnD  of  (na  p.  !7Ma).  bnt  It  hM 
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or  doable,  consisting  of  two  reeds  bound  together 
so  as  to  form  a  tube  with  the  upper  end  flattened 
out,  as  in  the  Oboe,  Cor  Ai^flais  or  Oboe  di 
Caocia,  Bassoon,  and  Contrafagotto  or  Double 
Bassoon.  One  wind-instrument  of  wood  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  the  use  of  which  is  becoming 
rare,  though  it  is  still  occasionally  met  with 
in  military  bands.  This  is  the  Serpent,  which 
differs  from  all  other  wood  instruments  in  having 
a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  similar  to  that  of  the 
trumpet.  It  is  the  only  remaining  member  of  a 
now  extinct  family  of  German  wood  instruments 
called  Zinken  (Ital.  Cometti),  which  were  for- 
merly much  used  in  the  Church  service,  and 
were  in  use  as  late  as  171 5  for  playing  chorales 
at  the  top  of  church  towers.' 
V:  2,  Strmged  Instruments  (Ger.  SctUen-imtru^ 
menu ;  Ital.  Stromenti  da  eorde ;  Fr.  InttrumenU 
d  eordei).  In  all  these  the  sound  is  produced  fixan 
stretched  strings  of  either  catgut,  wire,  or  000a- 
sionally  silk,  tiie  naturally  feeble  resonance  of 
which  is  in  all  cases  strengthened  by  a  sound- 
board. As  with  the  wind-instruments,  some 
of  these  are  provided  with  a  separate  string  for 
each  note,  wMle  in  others  the  various  sounds  are 
obtained  by  shortening  the  strings,  of  whiclw^ere 
are  now  never  fewer  uian  three,  by  pressure  with 
the  fingers.  Stretched  strinfrg  nrft  thfiTPx- into 
vibration  in  three  ditterent  ways — friction,  pluck- 
ii^,  ana  percussion^        """^ 

Tlie  mode  of  friction  usually  employed  is  that  of 
a  bow  of  horse-hair,  strewn  with  powdered  rosin 
(see  Bow),  and  instruments  so  played  are  called 
'bowed  instruments*  (Ger.  Streichinstrumente), 
They  are  the  Violin,  Viola  or  Tenor,  Violoncello, 
and  ContrabasBO  or  Double  Bass  ;  and  an  humble 
though  ancient  member  of  the  same  family  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  Hurdy-gurdy,  in 
which  the  firiction  is  produced  by  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  wheel  strewn  with  rosin  and  revolving 
underneath  the  strings.  In  this  instrument  the 
stopping  or  shortening  of  the  strings  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  series  of  keys,  which  are  pressed 
by  the  fingers  of  the  leil  hand,  while  the  right 
hand  turns  the  wheel.    [SeeaHuROT-GuiiDT.] 

The  instruments  played  by  plucking  are  the 
Harp,  in  which  each  note  has  a  separate  string, 
and  the  Guitar,  Mandoline,  and  Banjo,  in  which 
the  strings  are  '  stopped*  by  pressure  with  the  fin- 
gers upon  a  finger-board,  provided  with  slightly- 
raised  transverse  bars,  called  frets.  In  the  Cither 
or  Zither,  an  instrument  much  used  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  4  of  the  29  strings  are  capable  of 
being  stopped  with  the  fingers,  while  the  remaining 
35  are  played  'opeu,'  giving  but  one  sound  each. 
In  most  of  these  instruments  the  plucking  takes 
place  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  {pizzicato),  but 
in  the  Zither  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is 
armed  with  a  ring  bearing  a  kind  of  metal  claw. 
In  the  now  obsolete  Harpsichord  and  Spinet  the 
strings  were  also  played  by  plucking,  each  key  be- 
ing provided  with  a  small  piece  of  quill  or  stiff 
leather.  [Jack.]   Only  two  stringed  instruments 
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me  plAjed  hj  percuBnon — the  Pianoforte  imd  the 
Dolciiner ;  in  the  former  the  itrings  are  struck 
by  hammerB  attached  to  the  keys,  and  in  the 
ktter  by  two  hammers  held  in  the  hands. 
/.  3.  Instruments  of  Percussion  (Grer.  Seklag- 
iwirwm«nU ;  Ital.  Stromenti  per  la  percumone ; 
Fr.  luttrmmenU  d  percHMsion).  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  whose  chief  use  is  to  mark  Uie 
rhythm,  and  which  therefore  need  not,  and  in 
many  cases  do  not,  give  a  note  of  any  definite 
pitch,  and  those  wMch  consist  of  a  series  of 
vibrating  bodies,  each  giving  a  definite  note,  so 
that  the  whole  instrument  possesses  a  scale  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  Of  the  instruments  of 
indefinite  pitch,  some  are  struck  with  drumsticks 
or  other  suitable  implements;  these  are  the  Bass 
Dram,  Side  Dram,  Tambour  de  Provence,  Gong 
or  Tam-tam,  and  Triangle ;  others,  such  as  Cym- 
bals and  Castagnettes,  are  used  in  pairs,  and 
are  played  by  striking  them  together ;  and  one, 
the  Tamboorine,  or  Tambour  de  Basque,  is  struck 
with  the  open  hand.  The  instruments  of  per- 
eoflsioa  wluch  give  definite  notes,  and  which 
are  therefore  musical  rather  than  rhythmical,  are 
the  Kettle  Drums  (used  in  pairs,  or  more\ 
Olockenspiel  (bells  used  in  miutazy  bands  and 
fwvasionally  with  orchestra),  and  the  Harmonica,' 
ennsisting  of  bars  of  either  glass,  steel,  or  wood, 
re^nff  00  two  cords  and  struck  with  a  hammer. 
^^TXhere  are  still  one  or  two  instruments  to  be 
aientioned  which  are  not  easily  classed  in  any  of 
the  three  categories  just  described.  In  the  Har- 
Boaium,  which  we  have  accepted  as  a  wind- 
instrument!  the  sound  is  really  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  metal  springs,  csJled  reeds,  though 
these  vibrations  are  certainly  excited  and  main- 
tained by  the  force  of  wind  ;  so  also  stretched 
strings  may  be  acted  upon  by  wind,  and  of  this 
the  iTMian  Harp  is  an  illustration.  [See  JSolian 
Hasp.]  The  instrument  or  organ  of  Mr.  Baillie 
Hamilton,  which  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of 
tooffue  and  string,  is  not  sufficiently  perfected  to 
be  described  here. 

MeUl  tongues  or  reeds  may  also  be  played 
by  plucking,  and  this  method  is  employed  in 
the  so-called  Musical  Box,  in  which  a  series  of 
metal  tong^^  are  plucked  by  pins  or  studs  fixed 
in  a  revolving  barreL — ^Another  instrument  played 
by  plucking,  but  poesessii^  only  a  single  reed  or 
tosigue,  is  the  Jews-harp.  In  respect  to  the  pro- 
dnotiosi  of  its  various  notes  this  instrument  differs 
horn  all  other*.  It  is  played  by  pressing  the  iron 
frame  in  whkh  the  reed  is  fixed  against  the  teeth, 
aad  while  the  reed  is  in  a  state  of  vibration  altering 
tiie  fonn  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  by  which 
meaDB  certain  sounds  of  higher  pitch  than  the 
fmdamental  note  may  be  produced,  and  simple 
melodies  played.  These  higher  sounds  appear  to 
be  upper  'partial-tones'  of  the  fundamental  note 
of  the  reed,  which  are  so  strongly  reinforced  by 
the  vibratiaiis  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  mouth 
is  to  ofeipowei  the  fundamental  tone,  and  leave 
it  just  audible  as  a  drone  bass. — In  the  Har- 
motiira  proper,  another  mode  of  sound-production 
B  emplc^red,  theedgesof  glass  bowls  being  rubbed 
by  a  wcUed  finger.    [See  Uakmonica.] 
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For  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Schilling  '  Uni- 
yersallexicon  der  Tonkunst.'  [F.T.] 

INSTRUMENTATION,  see  Orchestration. 

INTERLUDE  (Germ.  Zwitchtntpid),  A 
short  Voluntary,  played,  by  English  Organists  of 
the  older  School,  between  the  verses  of  a  Hynm, 
or  Metrical  Psahn. 

Fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  a  good  ex- 
tempore Interlude  was  regarded  as  no  unfiur  test 
of  an  Organist's  ability.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  Voluntaries  of 
this  kind :  and,  at  S.  Peter's,  Walworth.  John 
Purkis  charmed  his  hearers,  at  about  the  same 
period,  ¥rith  delightful  little  effusions  which  weie 
frequently  far  more  interesting  than  the  Hymns 
between  the  verses  of  which  they  were  inter- 
polated. Of  late  years,  however,  the  Interlude 
has  fallen  so  much  into  disuse  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  good  one  is  now  to  be  heard  in  any 
Church  in  England. 

In  French  Cathedrals,  a  long  and  elaborate 
Interlude  is  usually  played,  at  Vespers,  between 
the  verses  of  tho  Magnificat,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Hymn :  and,  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  S. 
Sulpice,  and  other  Churches  built  on  the  same 
grand  scale,  where  the  Organ  in  the  Choir  is 
supplemented  by  a  larger  one  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Nave,  a  fine  effect  is  sometimes  produced 
by  the  alternate  use  of  the  two  instruments; 
the  smaller  one  being  employed  for  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  voices,  while  the  laxger  is  reserved 
for  the  Interludes  alone. 

Interludes  are  played,  in  Germany,  not  between 
the  verses  of  the  Choral,  but  between  the  separate 
lines  of  each  verse— an  arrangement,  whicl^  how- 
ever effective  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
accomplished  Organist,  is  generally  very  much 
the  reverse  in  those  of  a  tyro.  (Gkx)d  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  Ch.  H.  Rink's '  XXIV  Chorale,' 
op.  64, 1 804.)  The  delicious  orchestral  Interludes 
which  embellish  the  Choral,  'Cast  thy  burthen 
upon  the  Lord,*  in  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah,'  and 
those  on  a  more  extended  scale  in  '  Nun  danket ' 
in  the  'Lobgesang,'  were  evidently  suggested  by 
this  old  Geman  custom ;  while  the  grand  crash 
of  brass  instruments,  introduced  between  the  lines 
of  'Sleepers,  wake!'  in  the  same  composer's 
'S.  Paul,  illustrates,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
effect  which  it  has  yet  been  made  to  produce. 
[See  Chobali.] 

For  an  explanation  of  the  word  Interlude,  in 
its  dramatic  sense,  see  Intebm ezzo.      [W.  S.  R.] 

INTERMEZZO  (Fr.  Intermide.  ErUr' Aele. 
Old.  Eng.  Enierlude).  I.  A  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, of  liffht  and  pleasing  character,  introduced 
between  the  Acts  of  a  Tragedy,  Comedy,  or 
Grand  Opera ;  either  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
an  interval  of  rest  to  the  performers  of  the 
principal  piece ;  of  allowing  time  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  grand  scenic  effect ;  or,  of  relieving 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  excessive 
strain  demanded  by  a  long  serious  performance. 

The  history  of  the  Intermezzo  bears  a  very 
Important  relation  to  that  of  the  Opera ;  more 
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especially  to  that  of  the  Opera  Bnffi^  with  the 
gradual  development  of  which  it  is  very  inti- 
mately connected.  The  origin  of  both  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  point  out  any  epodi,  m 
the  chronicles  of  Dramatic  Art,  in  wluch  the 
presence  of  the  Intermezzo  may  not  be  detected, 
now  in  one  form,  and  now  in  another.  Its  exact 
analogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  Satirce  of  the  old 
Roman  Comedy.  In  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle 
Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages — those  strange  con- 
necting-links between  old  things  and  new — ^it 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Hymn,  or  Carol,  sung, 
either  in  chorus,  or  by  the  Angdo  niMuto.  to  a 
sort  of  Chaunt  which  seems  to  haye  been  tradi- 
tional. In  a  rare  old  work,  by  Macropedias,  en- 
titled, '  Bassarus.  Fabula  festiyissima  (Utrecht, 
I553)>  some  yerses,  adapted  to  a  melody  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  festive  character,  are 
given  at  the  dose  of  every  scene.  And  the 
popularity  of  the  Tune  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  its  persistent  reiteration  in  other  works  of 
nearly  similar  date. 
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These  rude  beginnings  contrast  strangely 
enough  with  the  highly  fimshed  Intermezzi  decen- 
nially presented  in  the  course  of  the  Passion-Play 
at  Obier-Ammergau.  But^  the  Passion-Play  is 
known  to  have  undergone  many  important  im- 
provements, within  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod ;  and  its  case  is,  in  every  way,  so  exceptional, 
that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  detomine  its  true  posi- 
tion as  a  historic  landmark. 

Almost  all  the  earlier  Italian  plays  were 
relieved  by  Intermezzi.  Many  of  these  were 
simply  Madrigals,  sung  by  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  vdces,  as  occasion  served.  Some- 
times they  were  given  in  the  form  of  a  Chorus, 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  most 
favourite  style,  perhaps,  was  that  of  a  Song,  or 
Canzonetta,  sung,  by  a  single  performer,  in  the 
character  of  Orpheus.  -In  no  case  was  the  sub- 
ject of  these  performances  connected,  in  any  way, 
with  that  of  the  pieces  between  the  Acts  of 
which  they  were  interpolated.  Their  construc- 
tion was  extremely  simple,  and  their  importance 
relatively  small.  We  first  find  them  assuming 
grander  proportions,  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1589,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  with  Christine  de 
Lorraine.  To  grace  this  ceremony,  Giovanni 
Bardi,  Conte  di  Vemio,  produced  a  new  Comedy, 
entitled  VAmioo  fidOt  with  Intermezzi,  d  grand 
spectacle,  prepared  expressly  for  the  festival, 
and  presented  with  a  degree  of  splendour  hitherto 
unknown.  For  the  first  of  these,  called  'The 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres,'  the  poetry  was  written 
by  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  and  the  music  composed 
by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  and  Cristofano  Mai- 
vezzi.  The  second,  also  written  by  Rinuccini, 
and  called  *The  Judgment  of  the  Hamadryads,' 
was  set  to  music   by    Luca  Marenzio.     For 
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the  third,  called  *The  Triumph  of  Apollo,*  in- 
vented by  Bardi,  and  written  by  Rinuodni^ 
the  music  was  composed,  partly  by  Luca  Ma- 
renzio, and  partly,  it  is  said,  by  the  Conte  di 
Yemio  himself.  The  fourth,  entitled  'The 
Infernal  Regions,'  was  written  by  Pietro  Strozzi, 
and  accompanied  by  sombre  music,  composed, 
by  Giulio  Caccini,  for  Violins,  Viole,  Lutes, 
Lyres  of  all  forms.  Double  Harps,  Trombones, 
and  •  Organs  of » Wood.'  The  fifth—*  The  Fable 
of  Arion ' — was  written  by  Rinuccini,  and  set 
to  music,  by  Cavaliere  and  Malvezd. 

This  grand  performance  naturally  gave  an 
extraordinary  impulse  to  the  progress  of  dramatic 
music.  WiUiin  less  than  ten  years,  it  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  same  city,  by  the  production  of 
the  first  Opera  Seria,  at  the  Palazzo  Corsi. 
Meanwhile,  the  Intermezzo  steadily  continued  to 
advance  in  interest  and  importance.  Guarini 
(1537-161 3)  wrote  Intermezzi  to  his  own  Pastor 
FviOf  in  the  form  of  simple  Madrigals.  In  1623, 
L*Amorosa  Innocema  was  produced,  at  Bologna, 
accompanied  by  Intermezzi  delta  CoronazUme  di 
ApollOt  per  Dafne  eonvertita  in  Lav.ro,  set  to 
music  by  Ottavio  Vemizzi.  This  work  intro- 
duces us  to  a  new  and  extremely  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  branch  of  Dramatic 
Art  we  are  now  considering.  By  degrees,  the 
Intermezzi  were  made  to  embody  a  Httle  con* 
tinuous  drama  of  their  own.  Their  story — 
always  quite  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
principal  piece — was  more  carefully  elaborated 
than  heretofore.  Gradually  increasing  in  co- 
herence and  interest,  their  disjointed  mem- 
bers rapidly  united  themselves  into  a  consistent 
and  connected  whole.  And  thus,  in  process  ef 
time,  two  distinct  dramas  were  presented  to  the 
audience,  in  alternate  Acts;  the  character  of 
the  Intermezzi  being  always  a  little  lighter  than 
that  of  the  piece  between  the  divisions  of  which 
they  were  played,  and  on  that  very  account,  per- 
haps, better  fitted  to  win  their  way  to  public 
favour.  The  merry  wit  inseparable  from  the 
Neapolitan  School  undoubtedly  did  much  for 
them ;  and«  before  long,  they  began  to  enter  into 
formidable  rivalry  with  the  more  serious  pieces 
they  were  at  first  only  intended  to  relieve. 
Their  popularity  spread  so  widely,  that,  in 
1723,  a  collection  of  them  was  printed,  in  two 
volumes,  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  so  lasting  was  it, 
that,  to  this  day,  a  light  Italian  Operetta  is 
firequently  called  an  Intermezzo  in  Musica, 

The  next  great  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Intermezzo,  Uiough  really  no  more  than  the 
natural  consequence  of  those  we  have  already 
described,  was  sufficiently  important,  not  only 
to  mark  the  culminating  point  in  its  career, 
but  to  translate  it,  at  once,  to  a  sphere  of  Art 
little  contemplated  by  those  who  first  called  it 
into  existence.  Already  complete  in  itself,  all 
it  now  needed  was  independence  :  an  exist- 
ence of  its  own,  apart  from,  that  of  the  graver 
piece  to  which  it  owed  its  original  raison  ditre. 
Such  an  existence  was  obtained  for  it,  by  the 
simple  process  of  leaving  the  graver  piece— 
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wbether  Tragedy,  Comedy,  or  Serious  Opera — 
to  depend  upon  its  own  resources,  while  the 
Intermezzo,   with    its  once    disconnected  links 
miited  in  unbroken  sequence,  was  performed  as 
a  seftaraie  work,  in  one  Act.    This  reyolution 
was  effected  chiefly  by  the  genius  of  a  young 
oompoeer,  whose  untimely  death,  considered  in 
rdatiaQ  to  its  influence  upon  the  Lyric  Drama, 
can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored.    From  be- 
ginning to  end,  the  narrative  of  Pergolesi's  Art- 
Ufe  is  idoitified  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Intermezzo.     His  first  important  composition — 
a  Sacred  Drama,  called  Siatn  Oofjlielmo  d*Aqui- 
lania — was  diversified  by  Intermezzi,  of  a  play- 
iul  character,  introduced  between  its  principal 
divisiona.    His  greatest  triumph — La  Serva  Par 
dnma — was,  itself,  an  Intermezzo,  pur  et  8imple, 
Thisd^ghtiFul  work — the  whole  interest  of  which 
is  centred  in  two  characters,  whose  voices  are 
aooosnpanied  onlv  by  a  stringed  band — was  first 
produced,  iA. Italy,  Detween  the  Acts  of  another 
pieoe,  in  ihe  year  1734.    Its  success  was  un- 
iioanded.    It  soon  found  its  way  to  every  Capital 
in  Europe ;  and,  everywhere  but  in  France,  was 
received  with  acclamation.  The  French,  however, 
were  slow  to  appreciate  it  at  its  true  value.     Its 
first  polbnnanoe  in  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1746,  was 
little  short  of  a  failure :  but  when,  Aug.  i,  175  a, 
it  was  i^yed  between  the  Acts  of  Lulli's  Acii 
d  Galaih^  it  originated  a  feud  between  the 
'  LuUistes  *  and  the  '  BoufiTonnistes,'  scarcely  less 
bitter  than  that  which  raged,  at  a  later  period, 
between  the  rival  followers  of  Gluck  and  Piccinni. 
National  vanity  forbade  the  recognition  of  the 
Italian  style :   national  good  taste  forbade  its 
rejectiaa.     Ronneau,    with   characteristic   im- 
petuosity, threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
fray;  Ibught  desperately  on  the  Italian  side; 
dedared  Frem^  Opera  impossible;  and  stulti- 
fied his  own  arguments  by  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  a  French  Jntermide — the  well-known 
De&n  du   Village.    Long  after  this,  the  con- 
tivfeisv   raged,  with   unabated  fury:   but,  in 
spite  of  the  worst  its  enemies  could  do,  La  Serva 
Padrona  exercised  a  salutary  and  lasting  effect 
upon    French    dramatic    music — indeed,    upon 
dramatic  music  evnywhere.    In   1750  it  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  England.    Its 
iQooesB  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  brilliant:  and, 
thnptA  to  our  own  day,  it  has  kept  its  place  upon 
the  stage,  not  between  the  Acts  of  a  Serious 
Opera,  but  as  an  independent  piece;  marking 
the  critical  period  at  which  the  history  of  the 
Itttcrmezxo  mex^es,   permanently,  into  that  of 
the  Opera  Buffer  its  legitimate  heir.   [See  Opeba. 

BUFTA.] 

The  anomalous   character  of  this  sweeping 
diange  became  at  once  apparent.    It  was  as 
necessary  as  ever,  that,  on  certain  occasions,  some 
sort  of  entertainment  should  be  given  between 
the  Acta  of  serious  pieces.    The  Intermezzo  hav- 
ing so  far  outgrown  its  original  intention  as  to 
be  utterly  uieless  for  this  purpose,  something 
else  must  needs  be  found  to  supply  its  place. 
The  Dance  was  unanimously  accepted  as  a  sub- 
imitate;  and  soon  became  exceedingly  popular. 
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And  thus  arose  a  new  species  of  Interlude,  which 
at  no  time,  perhaps,  attained  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  than  under  the  '  Lumley  Manage- 
ment' at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where,  night 
after  night,  a  BaUet  Divertiesementt  with  Cerito, 
or  Carlotta  Grisi,  for  its  principal  attraction,  was 
given  between  the  Acts  of  a  Grand  Opera,  sung 
by  Grisi,  Persian!,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blache ;  the  long  line  of  successes  culminating  in 
that  memorable  Pas  de  Quatre,  which,  danced 
by  Taglioni,  Fanny  Elsler,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and 
Gerito,  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  Terpsichorean  Art  on  record. 

Instrumental  music  is  fi:equently  played,  in 
Germany,  after  the  manner  of  an  Intermezzo. 
The  noble  £ntr'acies  composed  by  Beethoven, 
for  Schiller's  'Egmont,'  by  Schubert  for  *Rosa- 
munde,'  and  by  Mendelssohn,  for  Shakspeare's 
'Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,'  are  fEuxiiliar  to 
every  one.  These,  of  course,  can  only  be  pre- 
sented in  association  with  the  great  works  they 
were  originally  designed  to  illustrate.  But,  less 
appropriate  music,  good  enough  of  its  kind, 
though  intended  for  other  purposes,  was,  at  one 
time,  by  no  means  uncommon.  We  once  beard 
Vieuztemps  play  a  Violin  Concerto  between  the 
Acts  of  an  Opera,  at  Leipzig,  in  the  days  when  the 
Orchestra  was  under  the  masterly  direction  of 
Ferdinand  David :  and,  in  the  year  1845,  Alboni 
(then  unknown  in  England)  sang  several  of  her 
fiftvourite  Songs,  in  the  same  pretty  little  Theatre, 
between  the  Acts  of  a  play.  Such  performances 
as  these  may,  naturally  enough,  be  repeated, 
at  any  time.  But,  wiib.  our  present  ideas  of 
Art,  anything  like  a  revival  of  the  Intermezzo, 
in  its  older  form,  would  manifestly  be  impossible. 
We  may  learn  much  from  its  history,  which  is 
both  instructive,  and  entertaining:  but,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
it  in  the  obscurity  to  which,  since  the  production 
of  La  Serva  Padrona,  it  has  been  not  improfit- 
ably  consigned. 

n.  The  word  is  also  used  for  a  short  movement, 
serving  as  a  connecting-link  between  the  larger 
divisions  of  a  Sonata,  Symphony,  or  other  great 
work,  whether  instrumental,  or  vocal ;  as  in  No. 
4  of  Schumann's  '  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien* 
(op.  26).  The  beautiful  Intermezzo  which, 
under  the  name  of  *Introduzione,'  lends  so 
charming  a  grace  to  Beethoven's  'Waldstein 
Sonata'  (op.  53)  is  said  to  be  an  after-thought, 
inserted  in  place  of  the  well-known  '  Andante  in 
F'  (op.  35),  which,  after  due  consideration,  the 
great  Composer  rejected,  as  too  long  for  the 
position  he  originally  intended  it  to  occupy.  The 
term  is  however  used  for  larger  movements  :— 
as  by  Mendelssohn  for  the  3rd  movement  in  his 
F  minor  Quartet  (op.  2),  or  for  the  'grand 
adagio'  which,  under  the  name  of  'Nachruf.*  he 
specially  composed  in  memory  of  his  friend  Ritz, 
and  inserted  m  his  Quintet,  op.  18,  in  lieu  of  the 
previous  Minuet  (Letter,  Feb.  ai,  1832)  ;  or  for 
the  Entraote  expressive  of  Hermia's  search  for 
Lysander  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
music.  The  2nd  movement  of  Goetz's  Symphony, 
virtually   a   Scherzo,  is  entitled   Intermezzo. 
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Bchunuuui  and  Brahms,  again,  have  both  used 
the  word  to  denote  independent  pieces  of  small 
dimensions,  the  former  in  his  'Opera  4* — six 
pieces  usually  consisting  of  a  main  theme  and  an 
Altemativo ;  and  the  latter  in  his  latest  publi- 
cation (op.  76),  eight  pieces  for  the  P.F.,  of  which 
4  are  Capriocios  and  4  IntermexsL        [W.S.B.] 

INTERRUPTED  CADENCE  is  a  progres- 
sion which  seems  to  tend  towards  the  final  Tonic 
chord  of  a  perfect  cadence  through  the  usual 
Dominant  harmony,  but  is  abruptly  deflected ; 
■o  that  the  promised  conclusion  is  deferred  by  the 
substitution  of  other  hannony  than  that  of  the 
Tonic,  after  the  Dominant  chord  which  seemed 
to  lead  immediately  to  it. 

The  form  which  is  frequently  quoted  as  typi- 
cal is  that  in  which  the  chord  of  the  submediant 
or  third  below  the  Tonic  is  substituted  for  the 
final  Tonic  chord, 


^rA'Jfi 


fe^  ~|"*"| 


instead  of 


i>rA':^ 


lfe^"l..  I 


from  which  the  principle  will  be  readily  grasped. 

In  reality  the  number  of  different  forms  is 
only  limited  by  the  number  of  chords  which  can 
possibly  succeed  the  Dominant  chord,  and  it  is 
not  even  necessary  that  the  chord  which  follows 
it  and  makes  the  inteiruption  shall  be  in  the 
same  key. 

Handel  frequently  used  the  Interrupted  Ca- 
dence to  make  the  final  cadenoe  of  a  movement 
stand  out  individually  and  prominently.  The 
following  example,  which  is  made  to  serve  this 
purpose,  is  from  his  Fugue  in  B  minor  from  the 
set  of  Six  for  the  Oigan,  and  is  very  characteristio 
of  him:— 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  movement  of  Schumann*s 
Sonata  for  Pianoforte  in  G  ndnor,  where  a  very 
definite  Interrupted  Cadence  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  of  enforcing  the  final  cadence  of 
the  work  by  isolation,  and  the  process  is  carried 
out  in  a  thoroughly  modem  spirit  and  on  an 
extended  scale.  The  Interrupted  Cadence  itself 
b  as  follows : — 
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Bach  frequently  used  Interrupted  Cadences  to 
prolong  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  and  a  form 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  great  fsvourite  with 
him  is  that  in  which  the  Tonic  niaflr  seventh 
succeeds  the  Dominant  chord,  thereby  leading  to 
a  continuance  and  enforcement  of  the  Tonic  in 
the  succession  of  chords  at  the  conclusion.  There 
are  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  examples  of 
this^n  the  Prelude  in  £b  minor.  No.  8,  in  the 
Wohltemperirte  Clavier,  the  last — four  bars  from 
the  end->-being  in  the  form  above  mentioned.  The 
effect  of  this  form  of  the  Interrupted  Cadence  is 
most  powerful  when  the  seventh  is  in  the  bass, 
and  of  this  there  is  a  very  striking  instance  in 
his  Cantata  *  Jesu,  der  du  meine  S^e,*  which  is 
as  follows  :— 


Au  del  -  nan   Bln^«ii     nu 


•      •«•*•••     iMIk 


^^ 
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J 
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Mozart  uses  the  Interrupted  Cadence  in  a 
similar  manner  to  extend  the  movement  or  the 
section  in  which  it  occurs.  As  an  example  from 
him,  which  presents  yet  another  form,  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  Quartet  in  A,  No.  5,  naay  be 
taken :-» 


$ 
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^^ 
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etc. 
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Beethoven  also  uses  Interrupted  Cadenoee  for 
similar  purposes  to  the  instances  quoted  above ; 
but  latterly  he  employed  them  in  a  manner 
which  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  as  highly 
characteristic  and  conspicuous  in  modem  music. 
This  is  the  use  of  them  actually  in  place  of  a 
perfect  cadence,  taking  them  as  a  fresh  starting 
point,  by  which  means  greater  continuity  is  ob- 
tained. A  well-known  example  is  that  at  the 
end  of  the  slow  movement  uf  the  Appassionata 
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Sonftia,  by  means  of  which  the  two  last  move- 
mefnU  are  made  oootinuous.  Two  t^  remark- 
able and  amnistakeable  instances  occur  also  in 
the  first  moyement  of  the  Sonata  in  E  (op.  109), 
one  of  which  has  already  been  quoted  in  Uie 
artide  Cadkkcb.  Another  instance  occurs  in 
the  Quartet  in  A  (op.  133),  where  the  'working 
oat*  oommenoee;  Uie  cadence  of  F  major  is 
interrupted  at  *,  and  the  'working  out*  com- 
BBeooes  in  the  next  bar,  proceeding  immediately 
with  modnlation^  as  follows:— 
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Wagner  has  made  great  use  of  this  device,  and 
bj  it  secores  at  once  the  effect  of  a  conclusion 
aad  an  iminteirupted  flow  of  the  music;  the 
▼oioe  or  voices  having  a  form  which  has  all  the 
appearanoe  of  a  full  osdenoe,  and  the  instruments 
■applying  a  forcible  Interrupted  Cadence  which 
kads  on  immediately  and  without  break  to  the 
sawseeding  action.  An  example  which  will  prob- 
ably be  familiar  is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ehorns  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  soene  of  the 
and  set  of  Lc^engrin,  where  Ortruda  suddenly 
iteps  forward  Mid  claims  the  right  to  precede 
Hca  into  the  cathedral.  Another  instance  which 
iDostrates  the  principle  very  clearly  is  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  3rd  scene  of  the  ist  act  of 
Iristan  and  Isolde  :-— 

techi^M    A -ben   -   team! 


I      ^  I  ***** 


Beethoven  also  made  occasional  use  of  this 
device  in  Fidelio.  One  specially  clear  instance 
b  in  the  Finale  of  the  last  act,  at  the  end  of  Don 
Feraando's  sentence  to  Leonora — 'Euch,  edle 
Fran,  allein,  euch  ziemt  es,  ganz  ihn  zu  befirei*n.' 
By  soch  means  as  this,  one  soene  is  welded  on 
to  another,  and  the  action  is  relieved  of  that 
constant  ln«ach  of  ccmtinuity  which  resulted 
from  the  old  manner  of  coming  to  a  full  close 
and  beginning  again.  [C.H.H.P.] 

INTEBVAL.  The  possible  gradations  of  the 
pttdi  oC  mosical  sounds  are  in&iite,  but  for  the 
porposes  of  the  art  certain  relative  distances  of 
Mfli^t  and  lowness  have  to  be  definitely  deter- 
mined  and  maintained.  The  sounds  so  chosen 
are  the  notes  of  the  system,  and  the  distances 
between  them  are  the  Intervals.  With  different 
in  view,  difibrent  intervals  between  the 


sounds  have  been  determined  on,  and  various 
national  scales  present  great  diversities  in  this 
respect — for  instance  the  ancient  Gaelic  and 
Chinese  scales  were  constructed  bo  as  to  avoid 
any  intervals  as  small  as  a  semitone ;  while  some 
nations  have  made  use  of  quarter-tones,  as  we 
have  good  authority  for  believing  the  Muezzins 
do  in  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and  the 
Dervishes  in  reciting  their  litanies.  The  inter- 
vals of  the  ancient  Greek  scales  were  calctdated 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  melody 
without  harmony ;  the  intervals  of  modem  scales 
on  the  other  hand  are  calculated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  harmony,  to  which 
melody  is  so  far  subordinate  that  many  character- 
istic intervals  of  modem  melody,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  whole  passages  of  melody  (such  as  the 
whole  first  melodic  phrase  of  Weber's  Sonata  in 
Ab),  are  based  upon  the  use  of  consecutive  notes 
of  a  single  diord;  and  they  are  often  hardly 
imaginable  on  any  other  basis,  or  in  a  scale  which 
has  not  been  expressly  modified  for  the  purposes 
of  hamfiony.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  different 
intervals  which  the  various  notes  form  with  one 
another,  different  opinions  have  been  entertained 
at  different  times ;  the  more  important  classifica- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  by  theorists  in 
medisBval  and  modem  times  are  given,  in  the 
article  Habmoht. 

The  modem  scale-system  is,  as  Helmholtz  has 
remarked,  a  product  of  artistic  invention,  and 
the  detern^nation  of  the  intervals  which  separate 
the  various  notes  took  many  centuries  to  arrive 
at.  By  the  time  of  Bach  it  was  clearly  settled 
though  not  in  general  use,  and  Bach  himself  gave 
his  most  emphatic  protest  in  favour  of  the  equal 
temperament  upon  which  it  is  based  in  his 
Wohltemperirte  Clavier,  and  his  judgment  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  development  of  modem 
music.  According  to  this  system,  which  is 
specially  calculated  for  unlimited  interchange  of 
keys,  the  semitones  are  nominally  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  each  octave  contains  twelve  of  them. 
As  a  consequence  the  larger  intervals  contained 
in  the  tempered  octave  are  all  to  a  certain 
extent  out  of  tune.  The  fifth  is  a  little  less 
than  the  true  fifth,  and  the  fourth  a  little  larger 
than  the  true  fourth.  The  major  thirds  and 
sixths  are  considerably  more  than  the  true  major 
thirds  and  sixths,  and  the  minor  thirds  and 
sixths  a  good  deal  less  than  the  true  minor  thirds 
and  sixths.  The  minor  seventh  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  minor  seventh  of  the  true  scale,  which 
is  represented  by  the  ratio  9  :  16,  and  is  a  mild 
dissonance;  and  this  again  is  larger  than  the 
hannonic  sub-minor  seventh  which  is  represented 
by  the  ratio  4:7;  and  this  is  so  slight  a  dis- 
sonance that  Helmholtz  says  it  is  often  mere 
harmonious  than  the  minor  sixth. 

The  nomenclature  of  intervals  is  unfortunately 
in  a  somewhat  confused  state.  The  conunonest 
system  is  to  describe  intervals  which  have  two 
forms  both  alike  consonant  or  dissonant  as '  major* 
and  '  minor*  in  those  two  forms.  Thus  major  and 
minor  thirds  and  sixths  are  consonant,  and  major 
and  minor  sevenths  and  ninths  are  dissonant ;  and 
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"where  tbey  are  capable  of  further  redaction  they 
are  called  '  diminished/  as  diminished  thirds  and 
sevenths ;  and  when  of  further  enlargement  as 
'  augmented/  as  augmented  sixths.  With  inter- 
Tals  which  have  only  one  normal  form  the  terms 
'  major  *  and  '  minor  *  are  not  used ;  thus  fifths 
and  fourths  lose  their  consonant  character  on 
being  either  enlarged  or  reduced  by  a  semitone, 
and  in  these  forms  they  are  called  respectively 
'  augmented '  and '  diminished  *  fifths  and  fourths. 
The  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  indif- 
ferently called  'superfluous*  or  'extreme  sharp' 
sixth;  and  the  same  terms  are  applied  to  the 
fifth ;  the  term '  false  *  is  also  used  for  diminished 
in  relation  to  the  fifth  and  for  augmented  in 
relation  to  the  fourth. 

The  term '  Imperfect*  is  used  in  two  senses  in 
relation  to  Intervals.  In  the  classification  of 
Consonances  it  was  common  to  divide  them  into 
perfect  and  imperfect,  or  perfect,  middle  and 
imperfect;  but  as  the  classification  varied  at 
different  times  reference  must  be  madefor  details 
to  the  article  Habmont  (vol.  i.  pp.  669-685).  On 
the  other  hand,  when  an  interval  is-  commonly 
known  in  its  normal  condition  as  perfect^  such  as 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth,  it  is  natural  per  contra  to  speak 
of  the  interval  which  goes  bv  the  same  name, 
but  is  less  by  a  semitone,  as  '  miperfect.* 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  see  Tek- 

PSBAMEKT.  [C*H.H.P.] 

INTONATION  (Lat.  Intonatio).  I.  The 
initial  phrase  of  a  Plain  Chaunt  melo^ :  usually 
sung,  either  by  the  Officiating  Priest,  alone,  or, 
by  one,  two,  or  four  leading  Choristers.  Some 
of  the  most  important  Intonations  in  general  use 
are  those  proper  to  the  Gregorian  Tones.  Though 
differing  widely  in  character  and  expression, 
these  venerable  Chaunts  are  all  constructed  upon 
the  same  general  principle,  and  all  exhibit  the 
same  well-marked  combination  of  four  distinct 
elements — the  Intonation,  the  Beciting-Note,  the 
Mediation,  and  the  Cadence.  The  first  of  these, 
with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned,  consists 
of  a  few  simple  notes,  leading  upwards — except 
in  one  peculiar  and  somewhat  abnormal  case — ^to 
the  Dominant  of  the  Psalm  about  to  be  sung, 
and  thus  connecting  it  with  its  proper  Antiphon. 
[See  Antifhok.]  Now,  as  each  Mode  has  a 
fixed  Dominant  upon  wbich  the  greater  part  of 
every  Psalm  is  recited,  it  follows,  that  each  Tone 
must  also  have  a  fixed  Intonation,  to  lead  up  to 
that  note:  and  this  principle  is  so  far  carried 
out  that  two  Tones,  having  a  common  Beciting- 
Note,  have  generally,  though  not  always,  a 
common  Intonation — as  in  the  case  of  Tones  I 
and  VI,  III  and  VIII.  This  rule,  however,  is 
broken,  in  the  case  of  Tone  IV ;  which,  though 
its  Reciting  Note  is  identical  with  that  of  Tone  I, 
has  a  peculiar  Intonation  of  its  own.*  Almost 
all  the  Tones  have  one  form  of  Intonation  for 
the  Psalms,  and  another  for  the  Canticles ;  while 
some  few  add  to  these  a  third  variation,  which 

1  Thooi^  eonstnieted  of  limllu  Intemli,  tha  Intonatloni  of  TOdm 
n  and  III  are  not  identical.  By  no  permissible  form  of  timnsposltlon, 
eonld  the  Q.  A,  0  of  tbe  latter  be  ratetltotea  for  the  C.  D.  F  of  the 
ionner. 


is  used  only  for  the  second  part  of  the  Introit. 
[See  Iktroit.]  The  subjoined  forms  are  taken 
from  the  editions  of  the  Roman  Vesperal,  and 
Gradual,  lately  published  at  Rata8b(m;  in  the 
former  of  whidi,  the  Intonation  assigned  to  the 
Magnificat,  in  the  Sixth  Tone,  varies  widiely 
from  the  more  usual  reading  given  in  the  Mechlin 
edition.  The  forms  used  for  the  Introit  so  nearly 
resemble  those  for  the  Canticles,  that  we  have 
thought.it  necessary  to  give  those  of  the  Fourth 
and  Sixth  Tones  ozdy. 
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The  Intonation  is  usually  sung  to  the  first 
verse,  only,  of  each  Psalm,  but,  to  every  verse 
of  the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus.  When  sung 
before  the  first  verse  only,  whether  of  Psalm  or 
Canticle,  it  is  assigned  either  to  the  Officiating 
Priest,  or  to  the  two  leading  Choristers.  Before 
the  remaining  verses  of  the  Magnificat,  and 
Benedictus,  it  is  sung  by  the  whole  Choir. 

The  opening  phrases  of  the  Antiphon,  the  anti* 
phonal  portion  of  the  Introit,  the  Gradual,  and 
many  otiier  Plain  Chaunt  Anthems  and  Hymns, 
are  also  sung,  as  Intonations,  either  by  a  single 
Priest,  or  by  one,  two,  or  four  leading  Choristers. 
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The  Gloria  in  exeeUit,  and  Credo,  have  fixed 
Inionatioiis  of  their  own,  which  maybe  found  in 
tkeir  proper  places,  in  the  MiasaL 

It  IS  always  interesting  to  observe  the  use 
made,  by  modem  ccHnposers,  of  an  tient  materials : 
sad  we  shall  find  that  some  of  the  Intonations 
given,  in  oar  examples,  have  been  turned,  by  the 
greatest  Masters  of  the  modem  School,  to  vexy 
profitable  nses  indeed.  For  instance,  Handel, 
m  *  The  Lord  gave  the  word,'  firom  ^  The  Messiah,' 
uses  the  Intonation  of  the  First  Tone,  transposed 
a  fourth  higher,  with  wonderful  eflect — 


Wi^  ^^er^lr-  cr 


ste. 


while  that  of  the  Eighth  (as  sung  to  the  Mag- 
nificat) has  been  employed,  in  a  very  striking 
msxiaer,  by  Mendelssohn,  in  the  'Lobgesang' — 
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We  hare  selected  these  instances  firom  in- 
Bmnenible  others,  not  only  because  the  chief 
interest  of  the  works  mentioned  is  centred  in 
tboe  lew  simple  notes;  but  because,  in  both 
esses,  the  phrases  in  question  are  really  used  as 
Iptonataops — i,e.  as  initial  phrases,  given  out  in 
mtton,  to  be  continued  in  harmonious  chorus. 
Wbether  the  composers  were  conscious  of  the 
Booroe  of  the  ideas  they  treated  with  such  masterly 
power,  is  a  question  open  to  argument :  but, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  Sebastian  Bach, 
wiken  writing  his  great  Mass  in  B  minor,  chose 
the  opening  subject  of  his  magnificent  Credo, 
amply  because  it  was  the  Intonation  assigned 
to  tAe  Credo  in  the  Flam  Chaunt  Mass— 
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That  the  effect  with  which  Bach  introduces  this 
grand  old  subject  was  not  lost  upon  Mendelssohn, 
is  evident,  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  written 
from  Borne,  by  the  last-named  composer,  to  his 
friends  in  Giermany  (April  4,  1831). 

II.  The  art  of  singing,  or  playing,  correctly 
in  tone.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  intonation  of 
mxh.  and  such  a  performer  is  either  true,  or  fidse, 
IS  the  case  may  be.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  perfect  tune  depends, 
■M  TmPE&AMlHT.  [W.S.B.] 

INTONING.  The  pnwjtioe  of  ringing  the 
opening  phrsae  of  a  Psalm,  Canticle,  or  other 
meoe  of  ErccUiiastical  Music,  not  in  full  chorus, 
hoi,  as  a  sob,  cr  lemi-chorus^  assigned  either  to 


a  single  Priest,  or  to  one,  two,  or  four  leading 
Choristers.  The  term  is  sometimes  strangely 
misapplied.  For  instance,  we  are  constantly 
told  that  the  Litany,  or  even  a  whole  Service, 
was  '  intoned '  by  some  particular  person ;  when 
the  word  used  should  have  been,  in  the  one  case, 
'simg/and,in  the  other,  'monotoned.'  [W.S.B.] 

INTRADA  or  ENTRATA.  A  term  used  for 
an  opening  movement,  as  by  Beethoven  for  the 
intrcductory  piece  of  the  '  Battle -Symphony '  of 
his  Battle  of  Yittoria,  or  for  the  first  movement 
of  the  Serenade,  op.  35.  'Intrade*  is  used  by 
Mozart  for  tiie  overture  of  his  '  Bastion '  (K.  50) ; 
and  'Intrada  o  Concerto'  by  Bach  for  an  in- 
dependent movement  (Cat.  No.  117).  [See 
Entbee  2.]  [G.] 

INTRODUCTION.  The  main  purpose  of  an 
Introduction  in  music  is  either  to  summon  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  or  to  lead  their  minds 
into  the  earnest  and  sober  mood  which  is  fittest 
for  the  appreciation  of  great  things.  The  manner 
in  which  these  purposes  are  accon^)lished  varies 
greatly  with  the  matter  which  is  to  follow.  If 
that  be  light  and  gay  any  noise  will  answer  the 
purpose,  such  as  brSliant  passages  or  loud  chords ; 
but  If  it  be  serious  it  is  manifest  that  the  Intro- 
duction should  either  have  proportionate  inherent 
interest  or  such  (fignity  of  simplicity  as  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  trivislity.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  manner  in  which  this  has  been  carried  out  by 
great  masters,  and  the  more  important  relations 
which  seem  to  subsist  between  a  movement  and 
its  Introduction  in  their  works. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  many  examples 
of  simple  signals  to  attention ;  such  as  the 
single  independent  chord  which  opens  Haydn's 
Quartet  in  £b  (Trautwein  No.  33) ;  the  simple 
cadence  which  introduces  his  Quartet  in  C,  op.  7  a 
(Trautwein  No.  16),  and  the  group  of  chords  with 
cadence  which  precedes  the  Quartet  in  Bb,op.  7a 
(Trautwein  No.  la).  These  have  no  other  re- 
lation to  the  movement  than  that  of  giving  notice 
that  it  is  about  to  commence,  and  are  appropriate 
enough  to  the  clear  and  simple  form  of  the  Haydn 
Quartet.  Similar  examples  are  to  be  remarked 
in  very  different  kinds  of  music ;  as  for  instance 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony, 
where  the  quiet  soberness  of  the  b^nninff  of 
the.  movement  seems  to  call  for  some  signiJ  to 
attention,  while  its  supreme  interest  from  the 
very  first  seems  to  indicate  that  introductory 
elaboration  would  be  out  of  place.  In  Chooin's 
Nocturne  in  B  major,  again,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  two  simple 
forte  chords  with  which  it  is  introduced ;  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Nocturne  proper  is  so 
quiet  and  delicate  that  without  some  such  signal 
the  opening  notes  might  be  lost  upon  the  au- 
dience; whilst  a  more  developed  Introduction 
would  clearly  be  disproportionate  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece. 

In  great  orchestral  works,  such  as  symphonies, 

Haydn  usually  commences  vrith  a  set  and  formal 

Introduction  in  a  slow  tempo,  which  marks  the 

importance  of  the  woric,  and  by  remaining  so 

I  close  to  the  principal  key  of  the  movement  as 
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hardly  eyer  to  pasi  the  limits  of  the  Tonio  and 
Domisant  keys,  assists  the  audienoe  to  realise 
the  tonality.  Mozart  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  Haydn  in  this  respect,  as  many  of  his  sym« 
phonies  are  without  Introductions,— especially 
the  well-known  ones  in  C  (Jupiter)  and  G  minor. 
In  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  and  such  forms  of 
chamber-music  he  is  also  sparing  of  Introductions, 
but  there  is  an  example  of  some  extent  in  the 
quintet  for  pianoforte  and  wind  in  Eb  (Kochel, 
45  a),  in  which  the  harmonic  successions  are 
simple,  and  there  is  a  more  celebrated  one  to  the 
string  quartet  in  0,  in  which  the  harmonic  bases 
vary  more  freely  than  in  other  examples  of  that 
period  which  can  be  adduced. 

Beethoven  began  from  the  first  to  follow  up 
this  point,  and  it  is  said  that  some  pedants  never 
forgave  him  for  opening  the  Introduction  to  his 
Symphony  in  G  (No.  i)  with  chords  which  appear 
not  to  belong  to  that  key.  The  Symphony  m  D 
again  (No.  a)  has  a  very  important  Introduction, 
in  which  there  is  free  modiUation,  such  as  to  Bb 
and  F,  and  many  passages  and  figures  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  In  the  Symphony  in  Bb 
the  introductory  Adagio  is  in  the  highest  degree 
beautiful  and  hnpressive,  and  contains  modula- 
tion even  to  the  degree  of  an  enharmonic  change. 
In  the  Symphony  in  A  the  idea  of  the  independ- 
ent Introduction  culminates.  It  has  a  decidedly 
appreciable  form  and  two  definite  subjects,  it 
opens  with  great  dignity  and  decision  in  A  major, 
and  passes  thence  to  C,  the  key  of  the  minor  tMid 
above,  in  which  a  clear  and  beautiful  second  sub* 
jeot  is  given ;  after  this  the  figures  of  the  opening 
are  resumed  and  a  short  transition  is  made  back 
to  the  original  key,  pasfdng  on  from  thence  to  F 
major,  the  key  of  the  third  below,  in  which  the 
second  subject  li^in  appears.  From  this  key 
the  transition  to  E,  the  Dominant  of  the  original 
key,  is  at  the  same  time  easy  and  natural  and 
sufficiently  interesting;  and  considerable  stress 
being  laid  upon  this  note  both  by  its  continuance 
in  the  harmonies  and  its  reiteration  individually, 
It  thoroughly  prepares  the  definite  oommence- 
of  the  Vivace. 

In  the  above  instances  the  Introduction  is 
practically  an  independent  movement,  both  as 
regards  the  substance  and  the  clear  division 
which  is  made  between  it  and  the  succeeding 
movement  by  a  full  or  half  dose.  In  many  of 
his  later  works  Beethoven  made  an  Important 
change  in  respect  of  the  connection  between  the 
Introduction  and  the  movement  introduced ;  by 
abolishing  the  marked  break  of  continuity,  by 
the  use  of  figures  which  are  closely  related  in 
both,  and  by  carrying  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Introduction  into  the  movement  which  follows. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  his  later  treatment  of  the  Introduction 
is  m  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb, 
op.  81  a,  in  which  the  introductory  Adagio  opens 
with  the  text  of  the  movement,  which  is  con- 
stantly reiterated  in  the  'working  out'  of  the 
Allegro,  and  yet  more  constantly  and  persistently 
and  with  many  transformations  in  the  long  and 
beautiful  coda.     Bubinstein   has  adopted  the 
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same  device  in  his  Dramatic  Symphony  in  D 
minor;  in  which  also  the  first  subject  of  the 
first  movement  proper  is  a  transfbrmed  versioa 
of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Introduction. 

In  several  of  his  later  Quartets  Beethoven 
makes  the  most  important  material  of  the  Intro- 
duction appear  in  the  movement  which  follows 
it,  in  different  ways — as  in  the  Quartet  in  £b, 
op.  137,  and  that  in  Bb,  op.  130,  and  A,  op.  I3a» 
in  the  last  two  of  which  the  subjects  of  the 
Introduction  and  the  first  movement  are  very 
closely  intermixed.  In  the  Eb  Concerto  also 
the  Introduction  reappears  with  certain  varia- 
tions of  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the  movement 
previous  to  the  'recapitulation'  of  the  subject. 
In  its  intimate  connection  with  the  movement 
which  follows  it,  the  Introduction  to  the  first  mof«- 
ment  of  the  9th  Symphony  is  most  remarkable. 
It  commences  mysteriously  with  the  open  fifth  of 
the  Dominant,  mto  which  the  first  rhythms  of 
the  first  subject  begin  to  drop,  at  first  sparsely, 
like  hints  of  what  is  to  come,  then  dosw  anid 
closer,  and  louder  and  louder,  till  the  complete 
subject  bursts*in  in  fiill  grandeur  with  the  Tonic 
chord.  In  this  case  the  introductory  form  re- 
appears in  the  course  of  the  movement,  and  also 
briefly  in  the  discussion  of  the  previous  themes 
which  immediately  precedes  the  commencement 
ef  the  vocal  portioa  of  the  work. 

After  Beethoven  no  composer  has  grasped  the 
ideaof  intimatelyoonzieotingthe  Introduction  with 
the  work  which  it  introduces  more  successfully 
than  Schumann,  and  many  of  the  examples  in  hu 
works  are  highly  interesting  and  beautif uL  In 
the  Symphony  in  G,  for  instance,  a  striking  figure 
of  the  opening  reappears  in  the  first  movement,  in 
the  scherzo,  and  in  the  last  movement.  In  the 
Symphony  in  D,  in  which  all  the  movements  are 
closely  connected,  the  introductory  phrases  are 
imported  into  the  Bomanze.  where  they  occupy 
no  unimportant  position.  In  his  S<mata  in  D 
minor,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  op.  T3i,  the 
Introduction  proposes  in  broad  and  dear  outlines 
the  first  subject  of  the  succeeding  allegro,  in 
which  it  is  stated  with  greater  elaboration.  The 
Overture  to  Manfred  affords  another  very  inter- 
esting specimen  of  Schumann's  treatment  of  the 
Introduction.  It  opens  with  three  abrupt  chords 
in  quick  tempo,  after  which  a  slow  tempo  is 
assumed,  and  out  of  a  sad  and  mysterious  com- 
mencement the  chief  subject  of  the  Overture 
proper  is  made  by  degrees  to  emerge.  An  earlier 
analogue  to  this  is  the  Introduction  to  Bee- 
thoven's Egmont  Overture,  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  figures  of  the  first  subject  of  the  overture 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  in- 
troduction. 

Of  all  foims  of  musical  composition  none  are 
more  frequently  preceded  by  an  Introduction 
than  overtures;  the  two  above  mentioned,  and 
such  superb  examples  as  those  in  the  Overtures 
to  Leonora  Nos.  a  and  3,  and  to  Coriolan,  and 
such  well-known  ones  as  those  to  Weber's  Der 
FreischUtz  and  Oberon,  Schumann's  Genoveva, 
and  MendelsRohn's  Buy  Bias,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  fiaot. 


INTRODUCriON. 

Introdnctioiii  are  not  unfrequently  fbimd  in 
the  i^aoe  of  overtuivs  before  choral  works,  as  in 
Handel's  Joshaa,  Haydn's  Creation,  Beethoven^s 
Meant  of  OUves,  and  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater. 
In  this  sense  also  the  '  Yorspiel,*  which  Wagner 
BO  oftea  adopts  in  place  of  an  overture  before 
his  operas  is  an  Introduction ;  as  in  Lohengrin 
sndRheingold,  and  the  three  operas  of  theTrilogy. 
In  these  the  figures  are  generally  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  music  of  the  opera, 
and  in  all  bat  the  first  they  are  part  of  the  first 
Boene,  into  which  they  pass  without  a  break.  In 
'Tristan  nnd  Isolde*  Wagner  gives  the  name 
'Einleitang*  to  the  Orchestral  prelude  both  of 
the  first  and  seocmd  acts,  and  this  term  is  yet 
mors  literally  translateable  as  'Introduction' 
than  Vonpiel.  In  earlier  operas  Uie  term  In- 
trodnction  is  frequently  applied  to  the  whole 
fint  scene,  as  in  Don  Giovanni,  Zauberflote, 
Figaro,  Freischiitz,  H  Barbiere,  Norma,  and  so 
OB.  In  ¥1delio,  Beethoven  gives  the  name  to  the 
n^ing  of  the  second  act,  which  comprises  more 
of  an  oi^difistral  prelude,  like  Wagner's  '£in- 
Isitong.* 

In  relatioin  to  instrumental  music  again  Intro- 
dsctions  are  occasionally  found  in  other  positions 
than  at  the  beginning  of  an  entire  work ;  as  for 
inirtani*f  the  preparatory  adagio  before  ihe  last 
ouvement  of  Beethoven's  &ptet  and  of  his 
Sfmphooy  in  G,  the  more  important  one  in  the 
■me  position  in  Brahms*s  G  minor  Symphony, 
the  short  passage  before  the  slow  movement  of 
the  9th  Sypmhony,  the  two  notes  which  introduce 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106), 
sad  the  Introduction  to  therlast  movement  of 
Brahma's  Qnintet  in  F  minor.  [G.H.H.P.] 

INTROrr  (Lat.  IntwUus,  Antiphona  ad  In- 
tnUwM,  Ingreua),  An  Anthem,  sung,  by  the 
Qkoir,  at  the  beginning  of  High  Mass,  while  the 
Oeii^irant,  assisted  by  the  Deacon,  and  Subdeacon, 
IS  engaged  in  saying  the  Judiea  me,  Deua,  and 
Com^wr  at  the  foot  of  the  Altar  step. 

Hie  Introit  b  so  called,  not,  as  ^  some  have 
sopposed,  because  the  Gantors  begin  to  intone 
H  at  the  moment  of  the  Gelebrant's  approach  to 
the  Altar,  but,  because  it  was  antiently  suncr 
while  the  Faithful  were  entering  the  Ghurch/ 
Its  fiorm  has  undergone  many  important  changes. 
At  present  it  consists  of  two  distinct  members : 
an  Antiphon,  and  a  Psalm.  The  words  of  the 
AntiphoD,  or  Introit  proper,  are  generally,  but 
not  always,  selected  from  Holy  Scripture.  Of 
the  Psalm,  one  verse  only  is  sung,  followed  by 
the  GUria  Patri,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Antiphon  is  rq)eated  in  full.  Proper  Introits  are 
appointed  for  every  day  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Year :  and,  from  the  first  words  of  these,  many 
Sundays  derive  the  names  by  which  they  are 
fiumliarly  known  —  as  '  Lcdare  Sunday,  the 
Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent;  'Quatimodo  Sunday,' 
the  First  Sunday  after  Easter,  {Dominica  in 
Jlhis— the  'Low  Sunday*  of  the  old  English 
Kalmdar).  The  music  to  which  the  Introit  is 
song  is  exdnsivdy  Plain  Ghaunt^  and  is  given, 
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'  complete,  in  the  Roman  Gradual.  The  anti- 
phonal  portion  of  every  Introit  has  a  special 
melody  of  its  own.  The  Psalm  is  sung  to  a 
peculiar  version  of  the  Gregorian  Tones,  based 
upon,  but  considerably  more  elaborate  than,  that 
used  for  the  Vesper  Psalms.  The  Introit  for 
the  First  Mass  on  Ghristmas  day — which  we 
would  have  transcribed,  had  space  permitted—- 
is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  style. 

The  manner  of  singing  the  Introit  is  as  follows. 
The  first  clause  is  intoned  when  the  Gelebrant 
approaches  the  Altar,  by  one,  two,  or  four 
Ghoristers,  according  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
Festival :  which  done,  the  strain  is  taken  up  by 
the  full  Ghoir,  and  continued  as  fiur  as  the  end  of 
the  Antiphon.  The  first  clause  of  the  Psalm,  and 
Gloria  Patri,  is  then  intoned,  by  the  leading 
Ghoristers,  and  continued,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
Ghoir;  after  which  the  Antiphon  is  repeated,  as 
before.  During  Advent,  Septuagesima,  and 
Lent,  it  is  sung,  like  the  rest  of  the  Mass, 
without  any  accompaniment  whatever.  At  other 
Seasons,  it  is  usually  sung  with  the  organ — but, 
always,  so  far  as  the  voices  are  concerned,  in 
unison. 

No  trace  of  the  Introit  is  retained  in  the  last 
revision  of  the  Book  of  Gommon  Prayer :  though 
the  first  Prayer- Book  of  King  Edward  YI 
(1549)  directs  its  use,  in  the  form  of  an  entire 
Psalm,  followed  by  the  Gloria  Patri,  but  sung 
without  an  Antiphon.  At  first  sight,  the  Rubric, 
'Then  shall  he  say  a  Psalm  appointed  for  the 
Introit,'  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Psalm  in  question  was  not  intended  to  be  sung 
by  the  Ghoir :  this  idea,  however,  is  diroroved 
by  the  fact  that  the  music  for  it  is  supplied  in 
Merbecke's  'Booke  of  Gommon  Praier  Noted,' 
printed  in  1550,  and  adapted,  throughout,  to 
king  Edward's  First  Book. 

N.B.  Handel  usee  the  word  as  a  synonym 
for  Intrada  or  Introduction.  The  auto^ph  of 
'Israel  in  Egypt'  is  headed  'Moses'  Song. 
Exodus,  Ghap.  15.    Introitus.'  [W.S.R.] 

INYENTION.  A  term  used  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  probably  by  him  only,  for  small  pianoforte 
pieces — 15  in  a  parts  and  15  in  3  parts^^ach 
developing  a  single  idea,  and  in  some  measure 
answering  to  the  Impbomftu  of  a  later  day.  [6.] 

INYERSION.    (Germ.  Umkehrung.) 
The  werd  Inversien  bears,  in  musical  termin- 
ology, five  i1inr(iiiiii(jitiiifii  [iliiiiiii 

I.  In  Gounterpoint  it  is  used  to  signify  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  passage  with  reversed 
intervals^  or,  as  it  is"  sometimes  called,  by  con- 
trary motion,  e.  g.— 
BotOeot,  or  ttiems. 


|jli<  f^-  J  JNJJ'iMj,  - 


Invenlon  of  suljeel,  or  theme. 


t?SM  ,i  J  ri|^^ 


^ 


This  is  a  device  very  frequentiy  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  fugues  in  oider  to  secure  variety. 
In  J.  S.  Bach's  fugues  are  many  magnificent 
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iostaaoes  of  the  effective  rue  of  thiB  contrivance 
— as  in  the  'Well-tempered  Clavier'  Nob.  6  and 
8  of  Part  I.  Mendelssohn  also  uses  it  in  his 
Pianoforte  fu^es  in  E  minor  and  B  minor, 
Op.  35*  Nob.  i  and  3.  Sometimes  the  answer  to 
the  subject  of  a  fugue  is  introduced  by  inversion 
— ^as  in  Nos.  6  and  7  of  38ach*s  'Art  of  Fugue' 
— ^and  then  the  whole  fugue  is  called  '«  fugue 
by  inversion.'  Canons  and  Imitations  are  often 
constructed  in  this  way.  As  examples  see  the 
Gloria  Patri  in  the  Deus  Misereatur  of  Puroell's 
Service  in  Bb,  and  the  Chorus  <  To  our  great  God  * 
in  Judas  Maccabeus.  £See  Caiton,  Fdode,  In- 
BOBIFTION.]  [F.  A.  G.  0.] 

U.  Double  Counterpoint  is  said  to  be  inverted, 
when  the  upper  part  is  placed  beneath  the  lower, 
or  vice  va^sa :  thus  (from  Cherubini)— 

(a)  Doable  Coanterpoint  for  2  Yoioei. 


ia)  DoaUe  Coantsrpoint  in  the  Ninth. 
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(6)  Invenlon. 
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We  have,  here,  an  example  of  what  is  called 
Double  Counterpoint  in  the  Octave,  in  which  the 
Inversion  is  produced  by  simply  transposing  the 
upper  part  an  octave  lower,  or  the  lower  part 
an  octave  higher.  But,  the  Inversion  may  take 
place  in  any  other  Interval ;  thus  giving  rise  to 
fourteen  different  species  of  Double  Counterpoint 
— thosei,  namely,  invertible  in  the  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  Fourteenth, 
and  Fifteenth,  either  above,  or  below.  In  order 
to  ascertain  what  Intervals  are  to  be  avoided, 
in  these  several  methods  of  Inversion,  Contra- 
puntists use  a  table,  constructed  of  two  rows  of 
figures,  one  placed  over  the  other ;  the  upper  row 
beginning  with  the  unit,  and  the  lower  one,  (in 
which  the  numbers  are  reckoned  backwards,)  with 
the  figure  representing  the  particular  kind  of 
Counterpoint  contemplated.  ThuB,  for  Inversion 
in  the  Ninth,  the  upper  row  will  beg^  with  one, 
and  the  lowez^  with  nine;  as  in  the  following 
example^ 

128456789 
987654821 

By  this  table,  we  leam,  that,  when  the  relative 
position  of  two  parts  is  reversed,  the  Unison  will 
be  represented  by  a  Ninth;  the  Second,  by  an 
EighUi ;  the  Th&d,  by  a  Seventh ;  and  so  on, 
to  the  ^id  :  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  see,  at  a 
glance,  how  every  particular  Interval  must  be 
treated,  in  order  that  it  may  conform  strictly  to 
rule,  both  in  its  normal  and  its  inverted  condi- 
tion. In  this  particular  case,  the  Fifth  being 
the  only  Consonance  which  is  answered  by  a 
Consonance,  is,  ^of  course,  the  most  important 
Interval  in  the  series,  and  the  only  one  with 
which  it  is  possible  to  begin,  or  end :  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Marpuzg — 


fur^r^V^ 
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0)  IiiTenlon— the  upper  part  tnnipoeed  a  Ninth  lower. 
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Each  of  the  different  kinds  of  Inversion  w^ 
have  mentioned  is  beset  by  its  own  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. For  each,  a  separate  'table  must  be  con- 
structed ;  and,  after  carefully  studying  this,  the 
Student  ¥nll  be  able  to  distinguiah,  for  himself, 
between  the  Intervals  upon  which  he  must  de- 
pend for  help,  and  those  most  likely  to  lead  him 
into  danger.  Without  the  table,  he  will  be  un- 
able to  move  a  step :  with  its  aid,  the  process  ig 
reduced  to  a  certainty. 

A  detailed  account  of  eveiy  possible  kind 
of  Inversion  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Fux, 
Marpuig,  Azzopardi,  Cherubini,  and  other  great 
writers  on  Counterpoint,  to  whom  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  further  information  on  the  subject. 

in.  Intervals  are  said  to  be  inverted,  when 
their  lowest  notes  are  raised  an  octave  higher, 
and  thus  placed  above  the  highest  caies,  or  vtce 
iMna\  thus — 


Invenloo. 
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InTenlon. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  Inversion  of  a  given 
Interval,  add  to  it  as  many  units  as  are  necessary 
to  make  up  the  number  nine^  The  sum  of  these 
units  will  represent  the  Inverted  Interval.  Thus, 
since  six  and  three  make  nine,  the  inversion  of 
a  Sixth  will  be  a  Third :  as  eight  and  one  make 
nine,  the  Inversion  of  an  Octave  will  be  an 
Unison.  The  following  Table  shews  the  In- 
versions of  all  Intervals  lying  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Octave — 

12845678 
87654321 
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The  process  of  Inversion  not  only  changes  the 
name  of  an  Interval,  but,  in^certain  cases,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  influences  its  nature.  Major 
Intervals,  for  instance,  become  Minor,  by  Inver- 
sion ;  and  Minor  Intervals,  Majo**.  Augmented 
Intervals  become  Diminished,  and  Diminished 
ones.  Augmented.    But,  the  essential  character 

1  Ona  and  th«  mbm  tilde  wDI.  hoi«w«r.  Mire  f>r  biTanion  In  Um 
Ninth,  and  the  Seeood:  tba  Iteth.  ud  tiM  Ibls4 ;  tbe  Xlsmtb.  aad 
tlM  Tonrtb,  etc,  elc 
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of  the  Interval  timriTes  the  operfttlon,  michftiiged, 
and  ■  Ml!  lie  itedf,  with  equal  force,  in  the  Inveraion. 
In  whatever  position  they  may  be  taken,  Gonnonant 
Intervale  remain  alwayi  ^consonant;  Diaaonant 
Intervals,  diMooant;  and  Perfect  Intervals,  per- 
fsct.     [See  Interval.] 

IV.  A  Chord  is  said  to  be  Inverted,  when  any 
note,  other  than  its  Root,  is  taken  in  the  lowest  part. 
Thos.  if  the  Root  of  a  Common  Chord  be  trans- 
poeed  from  the  lowest  part,  to  one  of  the  upper 
parte,  and  tiie  Third  placed  in  the  Bass,  the  change 
will  produce  the  Chord  of  the  6-3.  If  the  Fifth  be 
similarly  treated,  the  result  of  the  transference  will 
be  the  Chord  of  the  6-4.  Hence,  the  Chord  of  the 
6-3  is  called  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Common 
Chord;  and  the  Chord  of  the  6-4,  the  Second. 

CamiKMi  Pint  Second 

Chord.  ItiTMvion.  Invenion. 
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If  the  Mune  process  be  applied  to  the  Chord  of 
the  Seventh,  we  shall,  by  successively  taking  the 
Third,  Fifth,  and  Seventh,  in  the  Bass,  obtain 
its  three  Inversions,  the  6-5-3,  ^®  6-4-3,  and  the 
6-4-a. 


ClMrdortlie 


First 
Invenion. 


Second 
Invenion. 


Third 
Invenion. 


Chords,  in  their  normal  form,  with  the  Root 
in  the  Bam,  are  called  Fundamental  Hannonies : 
dkiae  in  which  any  other  note  occupies  this 
positifln  are  called  Doivative,  or  Inverted  Chords. 
[See  flASMomr.] 

V.  A  Pedal  Point  {Point  <r<nyue)  is  described 
ae  Inverted,  when  the  sustained  note,  instead  of 
beii^  placed  in  the  Bass,  is  transferred  to  an 
vpper  part,  as  in  Moourt^s  Pianoforte  Fantasia  in 
C  minor  (op.  ii): — 


etc 


—or,  to  a  middle  one,  as  in  the  following  passage 
from  Jhh  vieni,  non  tardar,  {Nozze  di  Figaro,) 
where  the  Inverted  Pedal  is  sustained  by  the 
SeoQod  Violins: — 


u. 


Fmutb— ih«  lownloo  of  the  Petf ect  FlfUi— 
nwords,  it  only  flbnns  an  ap- 
to  tkt  fnunl  rvto:  itoM  k  to  adaHMd  to  be  a 
>  n  avpMn  betwMo  the  vppar  pertt  of  ft  Chord. 


In  these,  and  similar  cases,  the  characteristio 
note  (whether  sustained,  or  reiterated),  forms  no 
part  of  the  Harmony,  which  remains  wholly  un- 
affected, either  by  its  presence,  or  removal.  [See 
Harmony.]  [W.  S.  R.] 

IONIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modui  Tonieu^,  Modut 
lai'tiaa).  The  Thirteenth — or,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  Eleventh  — of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes.    [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Final  of  the  Ionian  Mode  is  C.  Its  com- 
pass, in  the  Authentic  form,  extends  upwards, 
from  that  note  to  its  octave;  and,  as  its  semi- 
tones occur  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  degrees,  its  tonality  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  of  the  major  diatonic 
scale  as  used  in  modem  music — ^a  circumstance 
which  invests  it  with  extraordinaiy  interest,  when 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  mu- 
sical science.  Its  Dominant  is  Q — another  point 
of  coincidence  with  the  modem  scale.  Its  Me- 
diant is  E,  and  its  Participant,  D.  Its  Conceded 
Modulations  are  F,  A,  and  B ;  and  its  Absolute 
Initials  C,  E,  G,  and  frequently,  in  polyphonic 
music,  D.  Its  chief  cluuracteristics,  therefore, 
may  be  illustrated  thus — 

Mode  Xm  (or  XI). 
Fin.  Fui.  Med.       Dom. 
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The  compass  of  the  Plagal,  or  Hypo-ionian 
Mode,  lies  a  fourth  lower  than  that  of  the  Au- 
thentic form,  ranging  from  G  to  G.  The  Domi- 
nant of  this  Mode  is  E,  its  Mediant,  A,  and  its 
Participant,  G.  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are 
D,  F,  and  the  F  below  the  initial  G;  and  its 
Absolute  Initials  C,  G,  A,  and,  in  polyphonic 
music,  very  frequently  D. 


Med. 


ModeXiy(orXn). 
Fin.  Dom. 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  semitones  here  fall 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  sixth  and 
seventh  degrees — exactly  the  position  they  occupy 
in  the  Authentic  Mixolydian  Mode :  and,  as  Uie 
compass  of  these  Modes  is  also  identical,  the  one 
is  often  mistaken  for  the  other,  though  they  are 
as  clearly  distinguished,  by  their  respective  Finals, 
as  the  modem  keys  of  £b,  and  Ff  minor. 

Though  not  induded  in  the  system  set  forth  by 
St.  Gregory,  the  Ionian  and  Hypo-ionian  Modes 
are  certainly  as  old  as  the  8th  or  9th  centuiy : 
for,  when  the  question  of  the  number  of  Modes  to 
be  retained  in  use  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  he  at  first  said  that  eight  seemed 
to  be  enough,  but  afterwards  authorised  the  em- 
ployment of  twelve,  thus  extending  his  indul- 
gence to  all  except  the  notoriously  impure  Locrian 
and  Hypolocrian.  Eight  Modes  have,  indeed, 
been  always  considered  enough  for  the  chaunting 
of  the  Psalms :  hence,  we  find  no  Psalm  Tones  in 
either  the  Ionian  or  Hypo-Ionian  Modes;  though 
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other  pidcea  of  Eocleriastical  Music  exist.  In  both. 
For  instance,  the  fine  Plain  Ghaont  '  Missa  in 
Festis  SolemnibuB*— better  known,  perhaps,  in  a 
less  pure  form,  as  the  '  Missa  de  Angelis  — is  in 
the  Authentic  Ionian  Mode,  throughout :  and  a 
particuhirly  captivating*  Hypo-ionian  melody  has 
been  preserved  to  us,  in  the  Paschal  form  of  the 
Besponsory  'In  manus  tuas,  Domine/  as  given 
in  the  Mechlin  Vesperal.^ 

A  strong  prejudice  existed  against  the  Ionian 
Mode,  in  mediaeval  times,  when  the  softness  of 
its  intervals  gave  so  great  offence,  that  it  was 
oommonly  called  Modus  kucivus.  The  early 
contrapuntists  seem  also  to  have  regarded  it  witn 
grave  suspicion.  It  was  only  as  Art  advanced, 
that  the  inexhaustible  extent  of  its  capabilities 
became  gradually  apparent.  When  first  em- 
ployed in  polyphonic  music,  the  Authentic  scale 
was  usually  transposed  (for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  ordinary  combinations  of  voices)  with  the 
customary  Bb  at  the  signature;  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  often  mistaken  for  the  modem  key  of 
F.  Palestrina  delighted  in  using  it,  with  this 
transposition,  as  the  exponent  of  a  certain  tender 
ffrace,  in  the  expression  of  which  he  has  never 
been  approached ;  as  in  the  '  Missa  Brevis,*  the 
Missa  'Sterna  Christi  munera,*  the  delightful 
Motets,  *Sicut  cervus  desiderat,*  and  'Pueri 
Hebrseorum,*  and  innumerable  other  instances. 
Giovanni  Croce  has  also  employed  it  in  the  Motet 
'  Virtute  magna* — known  in  &igland  as '  Behold, 
I  bring  you  giaA  tidings':  while  in  our  own 
School,  we  find  instances  of  its  use  in  the  im- 
perishable little  Anthem,  '  Lord,  for  Thy  tender 
mercy*s  sake,*  and  Gibbons's  fine  Service  in  F. 

The  Hypo-ionian  Mode  is  less  firequently  trans- 
posed, in  writing,  than  the  Authentic  scale,  though 
it  is  sometimesround  desirable  to  depress  it  a  whole 
tone,  in  performance.  This  is  the  Mode  selected, 
by  Palestrina,  for  the  Missa  Papa  MareeUi ;  and 
by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  for  his  Motet,  Coi\firma  hoc, 
Deus — both  which  compositions  are  erroneously 
described,  in  the  latest  German  reprints,  as  in 
the  Mixolydian  Mode. 

The  melody  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  in  its 
original  form,  is  strictly  Hypo-ionian ;  and  is  given 
in  its  true  Mode,  transposed,  in  the  masterly 
setting,  by  John  Dowland,  printed  in  Ravens- 
croft's  'Book  of  Psalms'  (Lond.  162 1).  [See 
Htmit  ;  Old  Hundredth  Psalm.]      [W.  S.  R.] 

IPERMESTRA.  An  opera  of  Metastasio*s 
which  has  proved  very  attractive  to  a  long  list 
of  composers.  The  Dictionnaire  Lyrique  of 
Clement  gives  no  less  than  18  settings  of  it  by 
Galuppi,  Sarti,  Jommelli,  Hasse,  Gluck,  and 
other  eminent  musiciaDS.  [G.] 

IPHIG^NIE  EN  AULIDE,  <trag^e-op^' 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  the  Bailli  du  Rollet,  after 
Racine ;  music  by  Gluck.  Produced  at  the  Aca- 
demic, Thursday,  April  19,  1774.  Hie  nightly 
receipts  at  first  were  5000  livres,  a  sum  then 
unheard  of.  The  sum  taken  on  April  5,  1796, 
amounted,  owing  to   the   depreciation   of  the 

1  In  the  Bstlsbon  Venper*].  thb  melody  U  rednced.  flrom  the  Foar- 
t«enth.  to  the  Sixth  Mode;  and  a  timilar  reduction,  from  Mode  XIII, 
to  Mode  V.  is  by  00  dmum  nnoommfm,  iu  FkOu  Chaout  Offloo-Booka. 
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assignats,  to  274,900  livres.    Up  to  Dec.  37, 
1824,  it  was  played  428  times.  [G.] 

IPHIGiNIE  EN  TAURIDE,  'tragOdie 
lyrique  *  in  4  acts ;  words  by  Guillard,  music  by 
Gluck.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Thursday, 
May  18,  1779.  On  June  6,  1796,  the  assignat 
of  100  livres  being  equal  to  only  10  centimes,  the 
receipts  were  i»07i,350  Uvreo'e  1,071  livres  7 
sous.  Up  to  June  5,  1839,  it  was  played  408 
times.  On  Jan.  2 3, 1 78 1 ,  the  tragedy  of  the  same 
name  bgr  Piccinni,  words  by  DubreAiU,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Academic  and  survived  in  all  34 
representations.  On  the  first  night,  one  of  the 
actresses  being  obviously  intoxicated,  a  spectator 
cried  out  'Iphig^nie  en  Tauiidel  aliens  done, 
c'est  Iphig^nie  en  Champagne  1 '  [G.] 

IRENE.  An  English  version  (or  rather 
transformation)  of  Gounod's  'Reine  de  Saba,' 
by  H.  Famie ;  produced,  as  a  concert^  at  the 
(>ystal  Palace,  Aug.  12,  1865.  [G.] 

IRISH  MUSIC.  Although  it  is  not  long  since 
the  opiidon  was  generally  entertained  that  Ireland 
had  been  sunk  in  barbarism  until  the  English 
invasion,  historical  and  antiquarian  researches 
have  established  the  &ct  that  the  island  was  in 
early  times  the  seat  of  Christianized  learning  and 
a  remarkable  artistic  civilization.  Her  music, 
however,  and  in  particular  her  ancient  school  of 
Harp-playing,  have  firom  early  times  been  in  high 
repute,  having  been  lauded  in  the  writings  of 
Brompton,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  Jolm  of 
Salisbury  (i  2th  cent.).  The  latter  writes  thus : 
'  The  attention  of  this  people  to  musical  instru- 
ments I  find  worthv  of  commendation,  in  which 
their  skill  is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  that 
of  any  nation  I  have  seen.'  Fuller's  words  are 
equally  strong :  '  Yea,  we  might  well  think  that 
all  the  concert  of  Christendom  in  this  war  [the 
Crusade  conducted  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne]  would 
have  made  no  music,  if  the  Irish  Harp  had  been 
wanting.'  Fordun  (13th  cent.),  Clynn  (14th 
cent.),  Polidore  Virgil  and  Major  (15th  cent.)» 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Stanihurst,  and 
Camden  (i6th  cent.),  speak  with  equal  warmth. 
Written  music  being  however  comparatively 
modem,  no  remains  are  existing,  like  the  beau- 
tiful Irish  illuminated  MSS.  and  examples  of 
ornamental  Celtic  metal-work,  which  vrould  sub- 
stantiate the  praises  of  the  above  writers. 

Three  Irish  airs,  extracted  from  Queen  Eliia- 
beth's  Virginal  Book,  are  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  795  ' 
of  Mr.  Chappell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time'— (I)  'The  Ho-hoane'  (Ochone).  (2)  an 
'Irish  Dumpe,'  and  (3)  'CaUino  Casturame.* 
They  are  all  in  6-8  measure,  and  seem  defi- 
cient in  the  characteristic  features  of  Irish 
melody.  To  the  latter  air  there  is  an  allusion  in 
Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  act  iv.  sc.  4,  where  Pistol 
addresses  a  French  soldier  thus:  — ' Quality  1 
Calen  o  custure  met' — an  expression  which  has 
greatly  puzzled  the  critics.  It  is  evidently  an 
attempt  to  spell  as  pronounced  the  Irish  phrase 
'  CuUeen,  pge  astore ! ' — ^young  girl,  my  treasure ! 

The  earUest  published  collections  of  ^frish 
music  are  by  Biurke  Thumoth  (1720) ;  by  Neill 
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•f  C3irut  Church  Yard,  in  the  Ticiiilty  of  the 
cathedral  of  that  name  in  Dublin,  a  few  years 
later;  and  by  the  son  of  Carolan  in  1747.  But 
these  b«ng  for  flute  or  yiolin,  supply  no  idea  of 
the  polyphonic  style  of  the  music  for  the  Irish 
Harp,  an  instrument  with  many  strings  of  brass 
er  some  other  metal:  the  Hi^p  preserved  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (commonly  but  erro- 
neonsly  called  tiie  Harp  of  Brian  Boru),  having 
30  strings ;  that  of  Robin  Adair  (an  Irish  chief- 
tain), preserved  at  HoUybrooke  in  co.  Wicklow, 
37  strings;  and  the  Dallway  Harp  (1621),  53 
strings.  [See  Habp,  vol.  i.  p.  686  a.]  During  the 
iooesiant  wars  which  devastated  the  island  in 
the  16th,  iTih,  and  i8th  centuries,  the  art  of 
miinc  languished  and  decayed :  there  had  indeed 
been  many  famous  performers  upon  the  Harp, 
the  national  instrument  had  appeared  on  the 
earaage  of  Henry  VIII,  and  had  also  been  ap- 
pended to  BossM  State  papers  a.d.  1567 ;  but  the 
powers  of  the  law  had  been  brought  to  bear 
spon  the  minstvels  who  sympathized  with  the 
aativesi,  Btrnggling  at  this  time  against  the 
Kngllsh  power.  When  the  wars  of  Elizabeth, 
Crmnwel^  and  William  III  ceased,  the  dis- 
tracted country  had  peace  for  a  while.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Hanoverian  Succession  was  set- 
tled, and  loieign  musicians  visited  Ireland,  and 
remaining  there,  introduced  the  music  of  other 
eoontriee ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  too,  abandon- 
lag  their  clannish  customs,  began  to  conform  to 
the  Engliah  model :  and  the  Insh  melodies  went 
oat  of  £uihion. 

Some  of  the  celebrated  harpers  of  the  i6th  and 
17th  coituriea  were  Rory  Dall  0*Cahan  (whom 
Sir  W.  Scott  makes  the  teacher  of  Annot  Lyle) ; 
John  and  Harry  Scott;  Gerald  O'Daly  (the 
compoeer  of  AiUen^-Roon) ;  Miles  Reilly  (bom- 
1655);  Thomas  and  William  O^Omallon  (1640); 
Corndiua  Lyons;  Carolan  (1670);  Denis  Hemp> 
•00  (1695),  who-  in  1745,  when  50  years  old, 
went  to  Scotland  and  played  before  Charles 
£dward;  Charles  Byrne  (1 71  a);  Dominic  Mun- 
8>n  (1715);.  Daniel  Black  (1715);  Echlin  Kane 
(1720),  »  pupil  of  Lyons,  before  named — Kane, 
who  traveUed  abroad,  also  played  for  the  Pre- 
ieiider,  and  was  much  caressed  by  the  expatriated 
Irish  in  Spain  and  France;  Thaddeus  Elliot 
(1725);  Owen  Keenan  (1725);  Arthur  0*Neill 
(1754) »  Charles  Fanning  (1736);  and  James 
Duncan,  who  having  adopted  the  profession  of 
%  harper  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  on 
a  law-suit  in  defence  of  his  patrimony,  was  sue- 
cesifn],  and  died  in  1800,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  handsome  competence. 

Among  efforts  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the 
Irish  Harp  School  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Con- 
isBtions  of  Barda '  held  at  Bruree,  co.  Limerick, 
1 730-50,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bu&worth,  himself  a  performer  of  merit ;  a  meet- 
iag  of  harpers  at  Granard,  co.  Longford,  or- 
ganised by  an  Irish  gentleman,  James  Dungan 
of  Copenhagen,  in  1 78 1 ;  and  the  assemblage  of 
harpers  at  Belfast,  1793,  when  the  promoters 
•n^ged  the  subsequently  well-known  collector, 
£dw.  Buntii^  to  write  down  the  music  as  per- 
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formed.  From  this  arose  Bunting^s  three  vol umea 
of  Irish  Music,  dating  1796,  1809,  and  1840: 
accurate  drawings,  biographical  notices,  and  some 
hundred  airs  have  been  left  on  record  by  Bunting, 
to  whom  indeed  the  subject  owes  whatever  elud- 
dation  it  has  received.  Ten  performers  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland  attended  the  meeting  of 
1 793.  and  their  instruments,  timing,  and  use  of  a 
copious  Irish  musical  vocabulary  agreed  in  a 
renurkable  manner.  The  compass  of  the  Haips 
was  from  C  below  the  bass  stave  to  D  above  the 
treble  one.  Their  scale  was  sometimes  C,  but 
mostly  that  of  G.  Each  string,  each  grace,  each 
feature  had  a  name  peculiar  to  it.  It  was  proved 
that  the  old  harpers  had  played  with  their  nails,  ^ 
not  the  fleshy  tip  of  the  fingers.  They  used  other 
scales  beside  those  above,  but  agreed  that  G 
major  was  the  most  ancient :  in  this  lies '  The 
Coolin'  (temp.  Henry  VIII)  :^ 


.prJJirrrrirr^ 


£ 


^|,T-b'^Vlr^C^5 


jBL^|JlT?T3|f^^^ 


rr'^irrJf^fir^if&fJJUl 


One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Irish  airs  is 
that  called  Colleen  dhat,  etc.,  to  which  Moore's 
lines,  '  The  valley  lay  smiling,'  are  adapted :  it 
lies  on  a  scale  ^m  A  to  A,  but  with  semitones 
between  3-3  and  6-7,  as  follows : — 


tfiiicicL'dj-'^'^idSm^ 


It  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  that  nnger% 
pipers,  whistlers,  or  violinists,  would  not  always 
a^ere  to  the  fixed  semitones  of  a  harp  scale ;  hence 
this  air  is  sometimes  corrupted,  and  its  pathetio 
beauty  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  Gf . 
This  scale,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  that  used  for 
the  Scottish  pipes,  where  the  upper  G||  b  however 
frequently  false;  such  Scotch  airs  as  'Johnnie 
Cope'  are  suitable  to  it. 
An  example  of  the  scale 

Q;    ^  rj  ^  r^  J  "  ^;^ 

E  to  E,  semitones  between  a-^  and  5-6,  is  foiu4  • 

C2 
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yx  the  fine  Irish  air, '  Bemember  the  glories  of 
Brian  the  Brave  r 


<^i'"  jM  nj  jii-^Jjij  ^-^1 


j-^;:r^i^.j|^^jJ3im^rc;fi 


Lru-'JTIIjJU'lLiIf  cji 


^S^S^ 


n^rcj|[^jJ'niS 


Here  again,  in  careless  performance,  D#  may 
have  b€«n  used  instead  of  Djj,  once  or  twice. 
Very  plaintive  airs  are  found  in  the  4th  scale 


$ 


■^ 


"«g~gr 


«^p 


D  to  D,  semitones  between  3-4  and  6-7.    In  this 
scale  lies  the  air  '  Weep  on !' 


^^^^^^ 


^ 


CEEfl^mirir-CCfflj^JsJc; 


^^ 


jnjcrLLiTi^ 


Moore  seems  to  have  noticed  the  peculiar  wail, 
tiirice  repeated,  of  the  second  strain,  but  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  true  cause,  when  he  says, 
^We  find  some  melancholy  note  intrude — some 
minor  third  or  fiat  seventh,  which  throws  its  shade 
as  it  passes  and  makes  even  mirth  interesting.' 

The  bagpipe  of  Ireland  is  distinguished  from 
the  Scottish  pipes  by  being  blown  with  bellows 
instead  of  the  ^mouth :  firom  this  cause,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  reeds,  the  tone  is  softer.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  remarlced  upon  the  perfection  of  the  intervals 
of  the  Irish  chanter  (or  melody-pipe),  which  he 
had  never  met  with  in  the  pipes  of  North 
Britain.  The  scale  of  the  Irish  bagpipe  is 
from  G  below  the  treble  stave  to  C  above  it, 
with  all  the  semitones.  The  Irish  instrument  is 
also  furnished  with  a  sort  of  tenor  hannony  of 
chords:— 


^^ 


The  pipe  of  Scotland  has  nothing  of  this  sort, 
and,  as  previously  noticed,  its  scale  is  only  nine 

•I  Thb  h  the  dlttlnctloD  between  the  Vniette  and  the  OomemiM^ 
tbe  f omer  •Dnverioc  to  the  BeoCdrand  tlw  letter  to  the  Irtah  flp^ 
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notes  and'  is  not  rery  true  in  general.  Tliere 
generally  are  two  drones  in  the  Scottish  pipe, 
A  and  its  octave ;  and  three  in  the  Irish  instru- 
ment, generally  middle  G,  tenor  G,  and  violon* 
cello  G.  The  ancient  Irish  bagpipe,  like  that 
of  Scotland,  was  an  instrument  of  shrill  and 
warlike  tone,  by  which,  as  Stanihurst  tells  us,  th& 
natives  were  animated — ^as  other  people  are  by 
trumpets.  The  bagpipe,  perhaps  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  known  instrument  in  the  world, 
still  subsists  in  Ireland ;  the  harp  however  is 
almost  extinct :  both  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  by  the  violin  and  flute,  which 
are  cheaper,  more  readily  repaired,  and  above 
all  more  portable :  most  of  the  ancient  minstrels 
of  Ireland  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  atten* 
dants  to  carry  their  harps.  Of  late  years,  during 
the  Temperance  movement  and  the  various 
semi-military  organizations  which  have  sprung^ 
up  in  Ireland,  brass  and  reed  bands  have  be- 
come popular,  and  play  through  the  streets  of 
the  towns ;  the  music  produced  by  them  is  how- 
ever for  the  most  part  execrable.  Ghoral  dassea 
are  not  popular  throughout  the  country:  they 
meet  with  no  favour  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
South  and  West.  In  the  Eastern  coast  towns, 
like  Dublin,  Kingstown,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford, 
choral  music  is  not  popular,  and  in  the  Northern 
town  of  Belfast,  the  only  manufacturing  com- 
munity in  the  island,  we  seek  in  vain  for  choral 
associations  like  those  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  etc., 
among  the  artisans,  although  oratorios  are  £urly 
supported  by  the  middle  class. 

Dismissing  the  bagpipe,  ancient  or  improved, 
we  find  among  ancient  Irish  wind-instruments  the 
following: — (i)  the  Ben-Buabhill  (pronounced 
Ben-Buffid),  a  real  horn,  generally  that  of  a  wild 
ox  or  buffalo ;  (a)  the  Buinne,  a  metal  trumpet 
—the  horn  and  trumpet  players  were  assigned 
regular  places  in  the  famous  banqueting  hall  of 
Tara ;  (3)  the  Com,  a  lai^  curved  tube,  pro- 
ducing sounds  of  great  power ;  (4)  the  Stoe,  a 
smaller  trumpet;  (5)  the Sturgan,  another  small 
trumpet.  It  is  singular  that  idl  these  pipes  were 
curved :  no  straight  pipe,  like  an  oboe  or  clarinet, 
having  been  found  m  Ireland.  (6)  Some  large 
horns  were  discovered,  of  which  the  embouchure, 
like  that  of  the  Ashantee  trumpet,  was  at  the  side. 
Singular  to  say,  the  Irish  possessed  an  instrument 
rery  similar  to  the  Turkish  crescent  or  *  Jingling 
Johnny '  once  used  in  the  British  army :  it  was 
called  the  'Musical  Branch,*  and  was  adorned 
with  numerous  bells.  There  were  single  bells 
called  elothra :  the  so-called  erotaU  are  merely 
sheep-bells  of  the  17  th  and  i8th  centuries.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  iympan  was  not  a 
drum,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  a  stringed 
instrument,  and  by  the  researches  of  the  antiquary 
O'Gurry  it  is  proved  to  have  been  played  with  a 
bow.  Some  oitker  allusions  to  music  are  found  in 
Irish  MSS.,  viz.  the  aidsbi,  an  union  of  all  voices, 
a  vocal  ttUti  as  it  were :  this  was  called  cepoc  in 
Scotland.  The  certan  was  some  sort  of  chirping 
sound  by  female  singers :  the  dordjianta,  a  war- 
like song  accompanied  by  the  clashing  of  spears 
after  the  Greek  manner.   An  interestiiog  example 


die  Irish  Croilan  or  drone  baM,  after  the 

of  the  'Oroand  *  of  Purcell's  day,  or  of 

the  OiDoii,  *  Sammer  is  icumen  in.'  The  Cronan 

tnm  softly  sung  by  a  'Choms,  while  the  principal 

▼oiee  sustained  the  solo.  The  following  song  (the 

air  called  '  Ballinderry  *)  refers  to  yarious  rustic 

localities  on  the  banks  of  the  Bann  and  Lagan 

liTcn: — 

*  Til  pretty  to  be  in  Ballinderry, 
Tim  pnvtj  to  be  at  Magheralin, 
Tifl  pret^  to  be  at  the  Cattle  of  Toome, 
*Tia  pret^  to  be  at  Aghalee,'  etc 

To  sD  of  which  the  Cronan  softly  furnished  the 
bssi,  *  Odi-hone !  och-hone  1* 
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Kot  only  have  Irish  airs  been  often  claimed  as 
Scottish,  as  in  the  case  of  *  Limerick's  lamenta- 
tion' or  'Lochaber/  but  the  close  resemblance 
between  some  Irish  and  Scottish  airs  has  led  to 
CDofusian,  and  an  attempt  to  generalize.  Thus 
it  hae  been  quoted,  as  an  nnfailiiig  characteristic  of 
Iiiahss  of  C^nese  melody,  to  omit  the  fourth  and 
■ercDth  of  the  scale ;  thb  is  quite  erroneous.  In 
Bttny  Irish  airs,  like  '  I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that 
leave  me,'  these  intervals  are  wanting ;  in  others 
tbej  both  exist :  in  some  Irish  airs  the  4th  and  7th 
in  omitted  in  the  first  strain,  and  present  in  the 
ieoond  part  of  the  air.  Many  canons  have  been 
lud  dcnm:  Bunting,  an  excellent  authority, 
tfcoQ^i  the  emphatic  presence  of  the  submediant, 
or  sixth  of  the  scale,  a  never-failing  test  of  an  Irish 
to ;  but  this  note  is  emphatic  in  the  Scottish  air 
'Auld  lang  S3me,'  and  in  many  others  which 
nigfat  be  cited.  An  anonymous  writer  in  a 
DuhUn  periodical,  *The  Examiner,'  Aug.  18 16, 
iKms  to  have  remarked  an  interesting  point  of 
igreement  in  the  structure  of  Irish  melodies : 
'Tbey  are  formed,'  says  the  writer,  'of  4  strains 
«f  eqoal  length :  the  first  soft,  pathetic,  and  sub- 
doed ;  the  second  ascending  in  the  scale,  becomes 
ttvebold,  energetic,  and  impassioned ;  the  third, 
a  repetition  of  the  second,  is  sometimes  a  little 
^vied  and  more  florid,  and  leads,  generally  by  a 
p9ed^  oar  melancholy  passage,  to  the  fourth. 
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which  is  always  a  repetition  of  the  first.*  To  this 
model  may  be  referred  the  pathetic  '  Gramachree* 
in  Moore's  lines  *The  Harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  Halls.' 
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So  also  the  fine  marching  tune,  '  Byrne  of  Bally^ 
manus'i—^ 
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It  has  been  noticed  that  many  Irish  tunes  end 
upon  the  fifth  of  the  key,  such  as  that  adapted 
to  Moore's  song,  *  Come,  send  round  the  wine ! ' 
Again,  to  commence  as  in  the  next  example,  and 
reiterate  the  ending  note  of  the  strain,  has  been 
described  as  the  *  narrative  form '  of  Irish  melody, 
e.g.  *  St.  Senanus,'  to  Moore's  lines,  'O  haste  and 
leave  this  sacred  isle ' : — 
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and  it  has  not  &iled  to  be  remarked  that  Moore  s 
fourth  line,  'A  female  form  I  see,'  in  obliterating 
this  peculiarity,  does  injustice  to  the  melody  by 
rendering  the  repetition  impossible. 

A  few  words  about  the  dances  of  Ireland  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  These  are  (i)  the  Planzty, 
or  Pleraca,  6-8  time,  with  strains  of  unequal 
number  of  bars,  (a)  The  Jig,  or  Rinnce,  with  an 
equal  number  of  bars.  The  Jig  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  an  imitation  of  the  giga  of  Corelli 
and  Geminiani,  both  very  popular  in  Ireland 
during  the  i8th  centun^:  of  these  there  were 
(a)  the  Double  Jig,  ifi)  Single  Jig,  (c)  Hop 
Jig,  and  ((£)  MonteUf  or  Green-sod  Jig.  (3) 
The  Reel,  similar  to  that  of  Scotland,  of  which 
it  is  the  national  dance.  (4)  The  Hornpipe. 
(5)  Set  dances,  chiefly  by  one  dancer,  and  (6)  The 
Country  dance.  Many  of  the  dances  in  6-8 
measure  were  originally  march  tunes;  for  it  is 
remarkable  that  uie  'slow  march,'  as  used  by 
other  nations,  never  prevailed  among  the  Irish^ 
whose  battle  music  was  frequently  in  the  6-8 
measure,  with  two  accents  in  the  bar. 

Every  civil  occupation  in  Ireland  had  also  its 
appropriate  music;  thus  milking  the  cows  (an 
occupation  in  which  the  ancient  Irish  took  pecu- 
liar delight),  spinning,  and  ploughing,  had  each 
its  tune. 
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Sadh  are  a  few  of  the  characteriiticfl  t>f  a  native 
minstrelBy  Becond  to  none  in  the  annals  of  abori- 
ginal art.  But  the  lines  of  demarcation  by  which 
national  peooliarities  were  preserved  are  being 
daily  obliterated :  steam  has  worked  many  won- 
ders, of  which  this  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
IreUnd  at  the  present  day  differs  but  little  firom 
England,  Wales,  or  Sootluid.  The  tones  whistled 
in.  tiie  Irish  streets  are  not  the  melodies  to  which 
^oore  in  1808  supplied  words,  but '  The  March 
of  the  Men  of  Harledi,'  'Mandolinata,*  and  'Stride 
la  vampa*  firom  Verdi's  'Trovatore.'  The  terrible 
fiunine  of  1847,  followed  as  it  was  by  fever  and 
a  gigantic  emigration  that  laid  whole  districts 
waste,  ooold  not  fiail  to  produce  sweeping  arCistie 
as  well  as  social  changes.  Much  of  the  antient 
music  must  have  peritlied  with  the  population. 
-Petrie*s  volume  probably  represents  the  last 
comprehensive  effort  to  collect  the  aboriginal 
vtrains  of  Irish  music :  although  given  to  the 
world  in  1855,  it  embraced  the  labours  of  many 
previous  years. 

It  remains  but  to  notice  the  various  collections 
«f 'Irish  music    These  are^> 

'  The  dtlna*  maiulne*  ISIO. 

Ronieutle.  London,  1844. 

O'Dmly,  'Poeto  and  Poetry  of 
M  nnster,'  1883. 
Fettle^  In  eonuectlon  with 
the  '  Society  for  the  Pre- 
■erratlon  of  Irish  MuAk,' 
liSfi.  OfthUTftloeblewark 
bot  1  ToL  end  vtxt  of  -m 
second  appeared. 

Volloy.  1874. 

Joyce,  IS7B. 

Heftnann,  1877. 

Dance  tanee  onlf* 

B.  v.  Lerey.  IMK-TB, 
P.  Hughes,  188a 
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10. 

11. 
la. 


14. 

i& 
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L  Barke  Thnnioth,  dr.  1720. 
2.  Neal  of  Christ-chuteh  Yftid. 

1711. 
a  Banting's,  flrrt  1798.  eeooDd 

IBM,  third  1840. 
4.  Vrands  Holdeo  (cltaA  tiy  Geow 

Petrle).  1806. 
a  Moore,  with   StetensoD.  and 

subsequently   Nr   B.  Bi- 
shop:   ten  numbevB  and 

supplement,  180»<1BS4. 
IJohn  MulhoUand  ef  Beltest. 

1810. 
7.  Q.  Thomsoa  (Beethoven's -tt^ 

compantanents).  1814. 
a  Fltsslmons  and  John  Smith, 

1818. 
9.  Bod.  Oeow  O'OaHsglna  wtth  18. 

Stevenson.  UU-S.  ' 

Of  these^  few  are  reliable  as  authorities,  save 
those  of  Petrie  and  Bunting,  both  honoured  names 
in  the  annals  of  Irish  music.  It  is  to  a  Mr. 
Geo.  Thomson,  of  the  Trustees*  Office,  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  much  interested  in  national  airs 
from  1793-1820,  especially  those  of  Scotland,  and 
engaged  Pleyel,  Kozeluch,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Hummel,  and  Weber,  as  arrangers  of  them,  that 
we  owe  the  Irish  music  arranged  by  Beethoven 
between  the  years  1810  and  z8iq.  Among  16 
national  airs,  with  variations,  as  duetiB  for  violin 
(or  flute)  and  piano  {(up,  X05,  107),  are  3  Irish 
melodies — *The  last  rose'  (a  very  incoirect  ver- 
sion of  the  air),  'While  History's  Muse,*  and 
'O  had  we  some  bright  little  isle.'  Although 
interesting  in  their  way,  these  little  works  of 
Beethoven  are  very  inferior  to  his  Vocal  Colleo* 
tiona.  Of  these  '12  Irish  airs  with  accompani- 
ments of  piano,  violin,  and  c^o '  (obbligato),  were 
published  in  1855  by  Artaria  &  Co.  of  Vienna,  as 
proprietors  of  Bieethoven*s  MS.  It  is  likely  that 
Messrs.  Power,  owners  of  Moore*s  copyright 
lines,  refused  Mr.  Thomson  permission  to  pub- 
lish them  along  with  Beethoven's  arrangements, 
for  in  the  new  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
of  which  they  form  No.  258,  the  melodies  are 
adapted  to  verses  (some  comic,  and  of  extreme 
vulgarity)  by  Joanna  Baillie  and  others ;  three 
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are  arranged  as  vocal  duets ;  two  have  a  choral 
refrain.  Another  collection  of  25  Irish  airs  forma 
No.  361  of  Breitkopf  &  Harters  edition ;  they  are 
arranged  in  similar  form  and  are  equal  in  ex- 
cellence; some  are  found  in  Moore,  others  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity :  of  the  air  called '  Garry- 
one,'  Beethoven  has  different  turangements  in 
each.  That  whoever  fumiehed  the  great  mu- 
sician with  the  text  of  the  airs  must  have  been 
careless  or  incompetent,  will  be  evident  by  a 
comparison  of  the  air  'Colleen  dhas,'  as  found 
in  No.  9  of  Artaria's  edition,  with  that  already 
given  in  this  article:  not  only  is  the  scale 
destroyed  and  the  air  deprived  of  its  pathetic 
peculiarity,  but  whole  strains  are  omitted  alto* 
gether.  (The  air  is  here  transposed  for  the  sake 
of  comparison.) 
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Some  Irish  »rs  among  others  arranged  by 
Beethoven,  appear  in  No.  259  of  Brei^opf  St 
Hartel's  edition,  and  No.  26a  consists  of  20  of 
them  alone.  [R.P.S.] 

IRON  CHEST.  THE.  An  English  play  with 
music ;  the  words  by  G.  Colman,  jun.,  the  music 
by  Storaoe.  Plrxhiced  at  Drury  Lane  March  1 2» 
1796.  A  quintet  from  it,  'Five  times  by  the 
taper's  light,*  was  a  favourite  until  comparatively 
lately,  and  will  be  found  in  the  'Musical  library.* 
The  piece  is  based  on  Caleb  Williams ;  and  the 
Advertisement  to  the  reader  contains  the  author's 
announcement  that  he  was  'G.  Colman  the 
younger.'  [G.] 

ISAAC,  Heinrtcr.  The  time  and  place  of 
the  birth  df  so  great  a  man  becomes  of  more 
than  usual  interest  when  upon  its  dedsion  de* 
pends  his  claim  to  be  called  Germany's  first  great 
composer.  If  he  was  really  a  German,  whicn  all 
historians  and  the  evidence  of  his  works  lead  ua 
to  believe,  it  is  certain  that  the  beginniog  of  the 
1 6th  century  found  him  the  central  figure  of 
the  few  musicians  his  country  could  then  num- 
ber. Neither  Paul  HoffiiAimer,  the  organist  and 
composer,  who,  after  a  life  of  nearly  ninety  years 
(1449-1537)  found  his  last  resting-place  at  Salz- 
burg, nor  Thomas  Stoltzer,  who.  in  his  short  time 
of  thirty-six  years  made  his  name  still  more  fa- 
mous, nor  even  Heinrich  Finck  with  his  lovely 
lieder  and  hymns,' — ^none  of  these  were  so  great 
as  Isaac.  They  had  much  in  common  with  him, 
and  their  names  may  be  found  side  by  side  with 

1  Which,  nerertheless,  &ned  to  more  the  heart  of  his  royal  master 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  laughingly  replied  to  the  composer's  request 
for  an  increase  of  salary — 

'  A  Uttle  Finch  (Hnk)  within  Its  cage 
Blosi  all  the  year,  nor  asks  formge.* 
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in  ma&j  books  of  Gernuui  lieder,  Bnt  wliat- ' 
erer  th^  genius  msy  have  been,  they  have  not 
handed  down  inch  monuments  of  greatness  as 
exist  in  the  works  of  Isaaa  In  the  higher  forms 
of  church  compositioii  they  scarcely  competed 
with  him  at  alL 

Acoording  to  one  tradition  he  was  bom  at 
Prague,  and  Ambros'  devotes  a  charming  page 
ef  hw  history  to  showing  the  Bohemian  character 
of  some  of  Uie  subjects  used  by  the  composer  in 
his  msBBWi     He  appears  to  have  spent  mvch  of 
his  time  in  Florence,  and  here  he  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  grand  title  '  Arrhigo  Tedesco  *  in 
■traiige  contrast  to  the  modesty  quaint  *  h.  yzac,* 
another  variation  of  his  name.    His  position  in 
norenoe,  and  one  date  in  his  Hfe,  is  shown  by  a 
M.S.  taid  by  Dr.  Rimbault  to  have  been  in  the 
lifanry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  of  which 
ve  can  find  no  trace  there  at  present.    In  *  The 
Muioal  World'  (Aug,  29.  1844)  Dr.  Rimbault 
desoibes  this  MS.  as  containing  the  music  com- 
peted in  1 488  by  Henry  Isaac  for  the  religious 
dnina,  *  San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo,*  written  by 
Lanato  de*  Medici  for  performance  in  his  own 
£umly.      He  also  states  that  Isaac  was   the 
teacher  of  Loreuzo*s  children,   which  fact  we 
presume  he  learnt  from  the  same  MS.   M.  F^tis 
shows  (i)  that  he  was  stiil,  or  again  in  Florence 
many  years  after  1488,  for  Aaron  speaks  of  being 
intimate  with  Josquin,  Obrecht  and  Isaac  in 
that  city,  and  Aaron  oould  not  have  been  twenty 
yean  okl  (Le.  oLd  enough  for  auch  friendship) 
until  the  year  1509 ;  (a)  that  he  was  also  at  one 
time  in  the  aervioe  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I, 
who  reigned  from  1486-1519;  and  (3)  that  he 
mast  have  died  some  years  before  1531.  according 
to  a  note  made  upon  a  MS.  of  that  date  in  the 
Manich  Library,  containing  a  work  begun  by 
him  and  finished  by  his  pupil  Senfl. 

Of  Isaac*s  works,  fint  in  importance  come 

13  masses,  10  printed,  and  13  m  MS.     (i)  The 

libnry  of  the  Lyceum  at  Bologna  has  a  copy 

of  the '  Misse  Heinrici  Izac/  printed  by  Petrucci 

IB  1506,  containing  5  masses,  '  Charge  de  deal/ 

'  MiKricordias  Domini,' '  Quant  jay  au  oour,' '  La 

Spigna,*  'Comme  femme.*     (2)  Rhaw's  'Opus 

deeon  missarum  4  vocum'  (Wittenberg,   1541) 

eoBtains  the  s  masses  'Carminum'  and  'Une 

Hoaque  de  Biscay.'    (3)  'Liber  quindecim  mis- 

ivom,'  etc.  (Nuremberg,  Petreius,    1539)  con- 

tiiiis  the  mass,  '  O  praeclara,'  one  of  the  most 

nanarkaMe  of  the  oomposer*s  works.    It  is  com* 

posed  «n  a  subject  of  4  notes  reiterated  without 

cessation  throughout  the  mass.     Some  of  the 

lumbers,  such  as  the  '£t  in  terra  pax'  and  the 

'Qui  toUis,*  have  the  character  of  siow  movo- 

Beats  by  the  lengthening  of  the  four  notes  over 

sersral  bars,  the  simple  accompaniments  of  the 

other  parts  being  very  beautiful.    The  subject  is 

kept  in  the  treble  nearly  throughout  the  mass, 

vhkh  is  one  of  Isaac*8  peculiarities.    It  is  pre- 

■cnted  in  various  forms  in  the  earlier  movements, 

fint  uDoonoed  in  triple  time,  then  in  long  notes 

vith  sccampaniments  in  triple  time,  till  in  the 

Ctedo  It  bonts  out  Alia  Breve,  forming  a  ma- 
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jestle  climaz.  The  Mass  exists  in  score  In  the 
Berlin  Library  amongst  the  MS.  materials  col- 
lected by  Soimleithner  for  a  history  of  musia 
A  copy  is  also  in  the  F^tis  Library  at  Brussels 
(No.  1807).  (4)  Ott's  collection,  'MisssB  13, 
vocum'  (Kuremberg,  1539),  contains  two  masseii 
'Salve  nos,'  and  'Frohlich  Wesen.'  One  move- 
ment, *  Pleni  sunt,'  from  the  latter,  is  scored  in 
Sonnleithner's  MS. 

The  13  MS.  masses  are  mentioned  by  Ambroe 
in  his  Histoiy  of  Music  (iii.  386*^ — in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Vienna,  eight — 'Missa  Solennis,* 
Magne  Deus,  Paschalis,  De  CJonfessoribus,  Domi- 
nicfdis,  De  B.  Yirgine,  and  two  De  Martyribus, 
all  in  4  parts ;  and  in  the  Munich  library,  four 
6-part  ones, — Virgo  prudentissima,  Solennis,  De 
Apostolis,  and  one  without  name,  and  a  4-part 
one,  '  De  Apostolis.'  A  MS.  volume  of  Masses 
in  the  Burgundy  Library  at  Brussels  (No.  6428) 
contains  the  *  Virgo  prudentissima*  under  the  title 
*  Missa  de  Assumptione  B.  V.  M.,  heric  ysac." 

Eitner's  Bibliographic  der  Musik-Sammelwerke 
(Berlin,  1877)  mentions  upwards  of  forty  collec- 
tions between  the  years  1501  and  1564,  which 
contain  motets  and  psalms  by  Isaac.  The  Do- 
decachordon  of  Glarean  contains  five,  three  of 
which  Bumey  (ii.  521-4),  Hawkins  (ch.  70)  and 
FcHrkel,  have  printed  in  their  Histories,  Bumey 
having  copied  them  all  in  his  note-books  at  the 
Britid^  Museum.  Wyrsung's  '  Liber  selectarum 
cantionum,'  etc  (Augsbuig,  1520),  contains  five 
of  the  most  important  of  Isaac's  works  of  this 
class,  amongst  them  two  6-part  motets,  '  Optima 
pastor'  and  '  Virgo  prudentissima,*  dedicated  re- 
spectively to  the  Pope  Leo  X  and  the  Emperor 
Maximiban  I.  An  excellent  MS.  copy  of  this  work 
exists  in  the  F^tis  Library  at  Brussels  (No.  i679). 
Of  Isaac's  lieder,  Ott*s  collection  of  '115  guter 
newer  liedlein'  (Nurembeig,  1544)  contains  lo. 
One  of  them,  '  £s  bet  ein  bawer  ein  tochterlein,' 
is  given  in  score  by  Forkel  in  his  History.  This 
eoUeotion  has  lately  been  reprinted  by  the  Oe- 
sellschaft  fUr  Musikfnvdiung  (Liepmanssohn, 
Berlin).  Forster's  collection,  '  Ein  auszug  guter 
Teutscher  liedlein'  (Nurembeig,  Petreius,  1539) 
contains  four,  and  amongst  them  '  Isbruck  [Inns- 
bruck] ich  muss  dich  lassen,*  the  words  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
The  melody  was  afterwards  sung  to  the  hymns, 
'  0  Welt  ich  muss  dich  lassen,'  and  '  Nun  ruhen 
alle  WiUder,'  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
German  chorales.  It  is  introduced  by  Bach  in  the 
Passions-Musik  (St.  Matthew),  in  the  scene  of 
the  Last  Supper.  (See  'Innsbruck'  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem.)  Whether  Isaac  actually 
composed  the  melody,  or  only  wrote  the  other  parts 
to  it,  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  here, 
as  in  others  of  his  works,  the  melody  appears  in 
the  upper  part,  which  was  quite  unusual  in  such 
compositions.  It  is  in  these  Lieder  that  he 
shows  his  nationality.  In  them  we  have  the 
music  which  the  composer  brought  with  him 
from  his  home,  the  trace  of  which  is  not  lost  in 
his  greater  compositions,  but  blending  itself  with 
the  new  influences  of  an  adopted  country,  and  of  ^ 
Netherland  companions,  gives  to  his  music  a 


M 
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threefold  character, '  a  ooBmopolitan  tnit  *  not  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  any  other  oomposer  of 
the  time  (Ambros,  iii.  38a).  [J.R.S.-B.] 

ISABELLA.    [See  Gibabdeau.] 

ISHAM,  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  waa  for  some  yean 
deputy  oiigpuiist  for  Dr.  Croft.  On  Jan  32,1711, 
he  was  elected  oi^g^anist  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  on 
'  Croft's  resignation.  On  July  17,  17 13,  he  grad- 
uated as  ^Mshelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and  on 
April  3,  1 718,  was  elected  organist  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Holbom,  with  a  stipend  of  £50  per 
annum,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  place  at 
St.  Anne's,  the  vestry  objecting  to  his  holding 
both  appointments.  Shoitly  afterwards  he  was 
chosen  organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
He  composed  some  anthems,  and  joined  with 
William  Morley  in  publishing  a  joint-collection 
of  songs,  Isham  s  two-part  song  in  which,  '  Bury 
delights  my  roving  eye,'  was  very  popular  in  its 
day,  and  is  reprinted  by  Hawkins  in  nis  History 
(ch.  168).  He  died  in  June  1716,  and  was 
buried  on  the  12th  of  that  month  in  St.  Mar- 
garet's church.  [W.H.H.] 

ISOUARD,  or  ISOARD,  Nicolo,  usually 
known  as  NicOLO,  bom  Dec.  6,  1775,  at  Malta, 
where  his  &ther  was  a  merchant  and  secretary 
of  the  *  Massa  Frumentaria,'  or  government 
storehouses.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  as  a  boy, 
and  educated  at  the  Institution  Berthaud,  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  engineers  and  artillery. 
Much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  the  study 
of  the  pianoforte  under  Pin,  but  he  passed  a 
good  examination  for  the  navy.  He  was  how- 
ever recalled  before  receiving  his  commission, 
and  on  his  return  to  Malta  in  1 790  was  placed 
in  a  merchant's  office.  His  pianoforte-playing 
made  him  welcome  in  society;  and  encouraged 
by  this  he  went  through  a  course  of  harmony 
withVella  and  As>pardi,  and  with  Amendola 
of  Palermo— where  he  passed  several  years 
as  clerk  to  a  merchant — and  completed  his  studies 
under  Sala  and  Guglielmi  at  Naples,  where  he 
was  employed  by  a  German  banking  firm.  He 
BOW  determined  to  become  a  composer,  and  aban- 
doning commerce,  much  against  his  father's  wish, 
produced  his  first  opera, '  L'avviso  ai  Maritati,' 
at  Florence  in  1 795.  After  this  date  he  called 
himself  simply  Nicolo,  in  order  not  to  compromise 
his  family,  and  it  was  imder  this  name  that  he 
made  his  reputation.  From  Florence  he  went 
to  Leghorn,  and  composed  'Artaserse,'  an 
opera  seria,  which  procured  him  the  cross  of 
San  Donate  of  Malta.  He  succeeded  Yincenio 
Anfossi  as  organist  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
at  Malta,  and  on  the  death  of  San  Martino  be- 
came maltre  de  chapelle  to  the  Order,  retaining 
both  posts  until  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  French  (June  10-13,  179^)*  During  these 
early  years  he  acquired  that  fiudlity  which  was 
afterwards  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics. 
There  was  not  a  branch  of  composition  which  he 
did  not  attempt,  as  a  list  of  his  works  at  this 
date  will  show  1^-9  Cantatas ;  masses,  psalms, 
and  motets ;  vocal  pieces  for  concerts ;  and  8  or  9 
operas  yrhidk  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate. 


ISOUARD, 

At  this  time  he  was  strongly  urged  to  go  tO 
Paris.  ^  On  his  arrival  he  found  a  useful  friend 
in  Rodolphe  Kreutser,  and  the  two  composed 
conjointly  'Le  petit  Psfe'  (Feb.  14,  1800),  and 
'Flaminius  k  Corinthe^  (Feb.  28,  1801).  At 
the  same  time  Delrieu  re-wrote  the  librettos  of 
twa  of  his  Italian  operas,  which  were  performed 
under  their  original  titles,  'L' Impromptu  de 
Campagne '  (June  30, 1800),  and  'Le  Tonnelier' 
(May  17,  1801).  Isouard  also  made  considera^ 
ble  mark  in  society  as  a  pianist.  To  his  friend- 
ship with  Hoffmann  and  Etienne  he  owed  not 
only  sound  advice,  but  a  series  of  librettos  upon 
which  he  was  able  to  work  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  Thus  favoured  by  circumstances,  he 
produced  in  16  years  no  less  than  33  operas. 
The  following  list  is  in  exact  chronological  order, 
which  F^Us  has  not  been  careful  to  observe : — 


'Oendrilkm'  (Feb.  22.  1810);  'L4 
Vlotime  det  ArU '  (Feb.  ST),  wlUi 
80II4  And  Berton;  'La  FHe  do 
TOlflg* '  (Harch  »):  'Le  BlUet  d« 
loterifl'  (Sept.  14);  'Le  Magiclea 
BuiB  Xacie'  (Nov.  4.  ISll);  '  LalH 
et  Qaln&uU'  (Feb.  27.  1812):  'L« 
Prinoe  de  QUaoe'  (Mercfa  4):  'La 
Francais  *  Venlae '  (June  14,  I81S); 
'Le  81^  d«  lf<il«iee'  (Feb.  12). 
with  Cbernbini.  Catel.  and  Botel- 
diea :  *  Jooonde '  (Feb.  28) ;  '  Jean- 
Dot  at  Ooltn'  (Oct.  17. 1814):  'Lea 
deux  MarU'  (March  18):  and 
'L'una  poor  I'autre*  (lf«y  11, 
VSU), 


^La  Btatae.oa1afeinineaTare' 
(AprU  ») :  '  Michel  Ance '  (Dec.  11. 
1800):  *Lm  Gonlldenoet'  (March 
90):  *Le  Balaer  et  U  Qulttanoe' 
(JuiM  17).  with  M^hal,  Kreuuer, 
aod  BoieUiett :  *  Le  MMtHdn  Tare ' 
(Nov.  19,  18QS):  'L'lntrlgue  anz 
feoMres'  (Feb. 24);  'Le  DOeuner 
de  Oar^Ds*  (April  M):  *La  Bom 
inuUle '  (Mar  90) :  *  UoDoe '  (Not. 
18.  1806):  *U  Prise  de  Fanau' 
(Feb.  8):  MdaU'  (Jaly  90.  1806); 
*  Lea  Beodez-Totu  boiuveois '  (May 
») : '  LeeCr^aodert'  (Pec.  iai807) ; 
'Un  Joor  *  Paris'  (May  24):  'C\- 
maroM'  (June  28,  1808):  'L'ln- 
trlgne  an  SdraU'  (AprU  as.  1809); 

To  this  long  list  must  be  added  '  Aladin,  ou  la 
Lampe  merveilleuse,'  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  but  which  was  completed  by  Beninoori. 

Isouard  had  the  gift  of  melody,  and  remark- 
able skill  in  disposing  his  voices  so  as  to  obtain 
the  utmost  effect.  Instances  of  this  are — the 
quintet  in  'Michel  Ange/  quite  Italian  in  ita 
form;  the  ensemble  and  trio  in  the  'Kendea- 
vous  bourgeois ' ;  the  (luartet  in  the  2nd  act 
of '  Jcxxmde' ;  the  trio  m  the  same  opera,  and 
that  of  the  three  sisters  in  '  Cendrillon ' ;  the 
finsle  in  the  *  Intrigue  aux  fendtres ' ;  the  trio 
and  the  duet  in  '  Jeannot  et  Colin,'  and  many 
others.  To  these  qualities  must  be  added  the  ori- 
ginality and  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  music, 
which  gave  it  a  kind  of  troubadour  character. 
His  later  works,  composed  when  Boieldieu  waa 
running  him  hard,  are  manifestly  superior  to 
the  earlier  ones,  when  he  had  no  competitor. 
'  Joconde,'  the  favourite  romance  in  which  will 
never  be  foi^tten,  far  surpasses  'Cendrillon,* 
though  inferior  to  'Jeannot  and  Colin,'  which 
for  finish,  taste,  sentiment,  and  charm  of  style 
will  always  be  appreciated  by  mnsicians. 

Another  of  Isouard's  good  points  is  that  his 
comedy  never  degenerates  into  vulgarity.  In 
Boileau's  words,  this  composer — 

'Bistingiia  le  nslf  dn  plat  et  da  baffon.' 
He  strictly  observed  the  proprieties  of  the  stage, 
and  thoroughly  understcxxl  the  French  publio. 

>  Fayolle,  In  his  'Dletionnatre  dei  VnaleieDi,'  ttatet  that  General 
Vaabols  took  him  to  Partt  ai  bU  private  teeretary.  bat  a  eontpariaon 
of  datei  wlU  thow  this  to  have  been  an  impowlbllity.  General 
Vaubola  was  In  conunand  of  the  French  at  Malta,  and  with  a  pai^ 
flson  of  4,000  men  maintained  his  position  against  the  blochadipg 
foroes  of  the  allies  without  and  the  Maltese  themselves  within,  for 
two  years  from  1788.  laouaid.  on  the  other  hand,  reached  Paris  with 
hb  llunily  In  1798.   F^tii  ha  reptodqotd  thl8  error.  ' 
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1m  bW  own-w»y  he  oontinned  Gr^tiy's  wotk; 
bat  being  no  originator  was  edipfied  by  Boiel- 
^en  and  afterwards  by  Auber.    The  suooeaseB 
of  his  rival  provoked  him  beyond  control,  and 
when  Boieldieu  was  elected  by  the  Inatitat  in 
1817  to  SQOoeed  M^ul  in  preference  to  him- 
mM,  hiB  mortification  was  extreme.    It  was,  per- 
haps, to  drown  the  remembrance  of  this  defeat, 
sod  of  the  triumphs  of  his  opponent,  that»  al- 
though   a   married    man,  he  plunged   into   a 
oouTM  of  dissipation  which  ruined  his  health 
sad  brou^t  on  consumption,  from  which  he 
died  in  Paris,  March  33,  1818. 

There  is  no  biogn^hy  of  Isouard.  nor  indeed 
my  sketch  at  all  adequate.  Several  portraits  have 
been  published,  but  are  of  no  artistic  merit.  From 
oneoftiiem  was  executed  in  1853  the  marble  bust 
BOW  in  the  foyer  of  the  Op^  Comique, 

Isoosid  is  Uttle  known  in  England.  The  only 
two  of  his  pieces  which  appear  to  have  been 
bcoQgbt  out  on  the  London  stage  are  '  Les  Ren- 
desToos  bourgeois '  (St.  James's,  May  14,  1849), 
sod  '  Jooonde,'  English  version  by  Mr.  Santley 
(Lyoenm,  Oct.  25,  1876).  [G.C.I 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT,  the  fifth  of  Handel's 

19  English  oratorios.    The  present  second  part 

was  composed  first  The  autograph  of  it  is  headed 

'Hoses  song.     Exodus  Chap.    15.     Introitus. 

Ange6uigen  Oct.  i,  1738,*  and  at  the  end  'Fine 

Octob'.  II,  1738,  den  i  Novemb'.  voUig  geen- 

digt.*  The  present  first  part  is  headed '15  Octob^ 

1738.    Act  y*  3^.*    Three  pages  were  written 

and  erased ;  and  on  the  fourth  page  begins  the 

ment  opening  recitative,  headed  '  Part  y*  2  of 

Exodus.*    At  the  end  of  the  Chorus  '  And  be- 

liered'  stands  'Fine  della  Parte  2^  dExodus. 

{o^^sJ^^aS.'    The  autograph  is  in  Buck- 

ingham  Palace,  and  the  two  parts  are  bound  in 
their  present  order,  not  in  that  of  composition. 

The  title  '  Israel  in  Egypt '  appears  in  the  an- 
aooncements  of  the  first  performance,  which  was 
on  April  4,  1739.  On  April  1 1  it  was  performed 
sgsin  'with  idterations  and  additions.*  Else- 
wtwre  it  b  announced  that  *the  Oratorio  will 
be  duvtened  and  intermixed  with  songs  * — four 
m  namber.  It  was  given  a  third  time  April 
I,  1740,  with  the  Funeral  Anthem  as  a  first 
pert,  under  the  name  of  the  'Lamentation  of 
tlie  Isnelites  for  the  Death  of  Joseph.* 

Dr.  Chrysander  suggests  that  the  adaptation 
of  the  Funoal  Anthem  as  an  introduction  fol- 
lowed inunediately  on  the  completion  of  Moses* 
Song,  snd  that  ^  Act  y*  2^*  followed  on  that 
sdaptstion ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
ecndinion  that  he  is  right,  though  beyond  the 
vords  'Act  y*  2^'  and  the  addition  of  a  short  over- 
tore  to  the  Funeral  Anthem  there  is  no  positive 
cridsDce.  The  use  of  the  word  '  Act  *  prevents 
oor  Ukiiig  '  Act  the  2^  *  as  '  second '  in  relation 
to '  Moses  Song ' :  it  was  second  in  order  of  com- 
pQBtkm,  but  not  in  historic  order,  nor  in  order  of 

pcrionnsDoe — and  'Moses  Song*  contains  the 

Biwcil  dimax  to  the  whole  work. 
Tbs  first  subsequent  performance  in  England 

oi  the  wQik  sa  composecl,  without  additions  or 
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omisnons,  was  given  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  Feb.  33,  1849.  In  Germany  it  was  first 
performed  in  any  shape  by  the  Sing-Akademie 
of  Berlin,  Dec.  8,  1831. 

This  oratorio  is  distinguished  among  those  of 
Handel  as  much  for  its  sustained  grandeur  as 
for  the  great  number  of  allusions  to  previous 
compositions,  both  of  Handel's  own  and  of  other 
musicians,  that  it  contains.  Those  which  have  at 
present  been  recognised  are  as  follow : — 

'  They  loathed.*  Shortened  firom  Fogoe  in  A  minor  in 
his  own  Six  organ  ftiffaes. 

'  He  spake  tl^  word.'  The  voice  parts  from  a  Symphony 
for  doable  orcheetra  in  Stradella's  Serenata.  1 

Hailstone  Chorus.    From  Stradella'B  Serenata. 

'  He  smote  all  the  flntbom.*  From  Fngue  in  A  minor 
in  his  own  Six  organ  fturues. 

'Bat  as  for  hlB  people.^   From  Stradella*8  Serenata. 

'  Egypt  was  glad.*  Almost  note  for  note  from  an  Organ 
canaona  in  D  by  KerU 

'  An4  belieyed  the  Lord.'   From  Stradella*s  Serenata. 

'  He  iB  my  God,'  almost  note  for  note  from  the  opening: 
of  Erba*8  Magnificat 

'The  Lord  is  my  strength.*  From  'F<t  exoltavit*  in 
the  Macmificat. 

*Thel/ord  is  a  man  of  war.*  From  *Te  etemnm  Pa- 
trem  *  in  Urio's  Te  Denm,  and  'Qaia  fecit '  in  Magnificat. 

*  The  depths  hare  ooyerod  them.'    From  Magnificat. 

*  Thy  right  hand.*    From  ditto,  *Quia  respexit' 

'  Thon  sentest  forth.'  Almost  note  for  note  from  ditto, 
'  Fecit  potentiam.' 

*  And  with  the  blast*    From  ditto. '  Deposnit* 

'The  earth  swallow'd  them.*     Almost  note  for  note 

from  *  Sicat  erat  *  in  ditta 
*Thoa  in  Thy  mercy.'    From  ditto,  *  Eeurientes.* 
<I  will  sing  onto  the  Lord.*    Bepeated  from  beginning 

of  Part  n. 

Notwithstanding  this  astonishing  number  of 
adaptations  great  and  small,  so  vast  is  the  fusing 
power  of  HandeFs  genius,  and  also  perhaps  so 
full  of  faith  the  attitude  in  which  a  great  work 
of  established  reputation  is  contemplated,  that 
few  hearers  suspect  the  want  of  unity,  and  even 
Mendehoohn,  keen  as  was  his  critical  sense, 
while  editing  the '  Israel  *  for  the  Handel  Society, 
never  drops  a  hint  of  any  anomaly  or  inconsistency 
in  Ihe  style  of  any  of  the  pieces.  Mendelssohn 
wrote  organ  accompaniments  to  the  songs  and 
duets,  though,  strange  to  say,  they  have  seldom 
been  used  in  public  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  compiler  of  the  words  of '  Israel  *  there 
is  neither  evidence  nor  tradition.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  selected  by 
Handel  himself.  In  the  first  part  some  of  the 
words  are  taken  from  the  Prayer-book  version 
of  the  Psalms.  In  other  cases  the  ordinary 
Authorised  version  has  been  adopted,  but  not 
exactly  followed.  [Q.] 

ISTESSO  TEMPO,  L',  'the  same  time.'  a 
caution  in  cases  of  change  of  rhythm  or  time- 
signature.  It  may  mean  that  the  measure  re- 
mains as  before  while  the  value  of  the  note 
changes — as  in  the  change  from  9-16  to  6-16  in 
Beethoven's  Op.  iii,  or  from  3-4  to  6-8  in 
•  Bagatelle,'  0^.  119,  No.  6 ;  or  that  the  measure 
changes  while  the  note  remains — as  in  Op.  i  a6. 
No.  I ;  or  that  neither  note  nor  measure  change 
—as  in  Op.  111,  6-16  to  ia-32,  and  Op.  lao, 
Var.  3.  Or  that  a  former  tempo  is  resumed, 
as  in  his  Sonata,  op.  no— 'L'istesso  tempo  di 
Arioso,'  '  L'istesso  tempo  della  fuga.'  [G.] 

*  flee  the  Analyse*  of  Urios  Te  Deam  and  Rtr  deila's  Serenau.  bT 
Hr.  Proat.  In  the  Uontblj  Musical  Becurd  for  Not.  snd  Dm.  ISTU 

a  Printed  bj  Bsivklua.  obap.  124, 


%$       ITALIANA  IN  AL6IKRI*  L*. 

ITALIANA  IN  ALGIEBI,  L'.  An  ItaTian 
comic  opera  in  acts ;  words  by  AneUi,  music  by 
BoBsini.  Prodaoed  at  San  Benedetto,  Venice,  in 
1813;  at  Paris,  Feb.  i,  181 7;  and  in  London, 
Jan.  37,  181 9;  in  Bnglish,  Dec.  30, 1844.      [G.] 

ITALIAN  SIXTH,  THE,  is  the  augmented 
idxth  accompanied  by  the  migor  third,  as 


^P 


==  [C.H.H.P.] 

IVANOFF,  or  IVANHOFF,  Nicholas,  bom 
in  1809,  an  Italianized  Bussian,  appeared  in 
England  in  the  season  of  1834.  ^  pupil  of 
£.  Bianchi,  he  had  a  very  beautiful  tenor  voice, 
*  a  chaste  and  simple  style  of  'singing,  but  little 
execution*  (Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe).  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Ghorley  wrote, — *  Nothing  could 
be  more  delicious  as  to  tone — more  neat  as  to  exe- 
cution. No  such  good  Rodrigo  in  Otello  has 
been  heard  since  I  havto  known  the  opera :'  and 
Moocheles,  in  his  Diary,  savs,  '  he  attracted  the 
public  by  his  great  flexibility  of  voice,  but  he 
displeased  my  German  ear  by  using  his  head- 
voice  too  frequently,  particularly  when  singing 
8chubert*s  Serenade.  \  His  sickly,  sentimentiJ 
style  became  so  wearisome  that  some  wag  cir- 
culated a  joke  about  him  declaring  that  his  real 
name  was  "  I've  enough.**  *  Sweet  as  were  his 
voice  and  method  of  vocalisation,  his  acting  and 
appearance  on  the  ste^  wer«  utterly  null  and 
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insignificant;  'In  England,  he  was  never  seen 
to  attempt  to  act ;  subsequently,  he  essayed  to' 
do  so  in  Italy,  I  have  heard ;  but,  by  that  time, 
the  voice  had  begun  to  perish '  (diorley).  He 
reappeared  in  London  in  1835  and  37,  but  he 
never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first  season,  and 
soon  retired.  WiUi  others  of  the  Italian  troupe 
he  had  taken  part,  but  without  effect,  in  the 
Festival  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1 834.  Ivanhoff 
10  still  living  in  retirement  at  Bologna.     [J.  M.] 

IVES,  Simon,  was  a  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paura 
cathedraL  In  1633  he  was  engaged,  together 
with  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  to  compose  the 
music  for  Shirley*s  masque,  *The  Triumph  of 
Peace,'  performed  at  Court  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  on  Candlemas  day,  1633-4, 
for  his  share  in  which  he  received  £100.  On 
the  suppression  of  choral  service  he  became  a 
singing  master.  His  elegy  on  the  death  of 
WiUiam  Lawes, '  Lament  and  mourn.*  appeared 
in  separate  parts  at  the  end  of  H.  and  W* 
Lawes's  *  Choice  Psalmes,*  1648.  It  is  given  in 
score  in  J.  S.  Smith*s  '  Muidca  Antiqua.*  Many 
catches  and  rounds  by  Ives  are  printed  in 
HUton*s  *  Catch  that  Catch  can,*  1652,  and  Play- 
ford*s  'Musical  Companion,*  1672;  *Si  Deus 
nobiscum,'  3  in  I,  is  given  in  Hullah*s  'Vocal 
Scores.*  Songs  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  various 
collections.  He  died  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  in  i66a«       £W.H.H.] 
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JACK  (Ft.  SavJteTtau\  Ital.  Balinrello;  Ger. 
Dodee,  Springer),  In  the  4M;tion  of  the 
harpsichord  tribe  of  in- 
struments the  jack  repre- 
sents the  Plectrum.  It  is 
usually  made  of  pear-tree, 
rests  on  the  back  end  of 
the  key-lever,  and  has  a 
moveable  tongue  of  holly 
working  on  a  centre,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  bristle 
spring.  A  thorn  or  spike 
of  crowquill  projects  at 
right  angles  from  the  tongue. 
On  the  key  being  depressed 
the  jack  is  forced  upwards, 
and  the  quill  is  brought  to 
the  string,  which  it  twangs 
in  passing.  The  string  is 
damped  by  the  piece  of 
cloth  above  the  tongue. 
When  the  key  returns  to  its 
level,  the  jack  follows  it 
and  descends;  and  the  quiU 
then  passes  the  string  with- 
out resistance  or  noise.  In 
some  instrumentB  a  piece 
of  hard  leather  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  quill.  In  cut- 
ting  the  quiU   or   leather   great  attention  is 


paid  to  the  gradation  of  elasticity  which 
secures  equality  of  tone.  A  row  of  jacks  is 
maintained  in  perpendicular  position  by  a  rack ; 
and  in  harpsichords,  or  clavecins  which  have 
more  than  one  register,  the  racks  are  moved  to 
or  away  firom  the  strings  by  means  of  stops 
adjusted  by  the  hand ;  a  second  rack  then  en- 
closing the  lower  part  of  the  iafjk.  to  secure  its 
position  upon  the  key^  We  have  in  the  jack 
I  a  very  diffexent  means  of  producing  tone  to  the 
tangent  of  the  clavichord  or  the  luunmer  of  the 
pianoforte.  The  jack,  in  principle,  is  th^  plec- 
trum of  the  psaltery,  adjusted  to  a  key,  as  the 
tangent  represents  the  bridge  of  the  monochord 
and  the  pianoforte  hanmier  the  hammer  of  the 
dulcimer.  We  do  not  exactly  know  when  jack 
or  tangent  were  introduced,,  but  have  jao  reason 
to  think  that  the  invention  of  either  was  earlier 
in  date  than  the  14^1  oentuy.  By  the  middle 
of  the  x6th  century  the  use  of  the  clavecin  in- 
struments with  jacks  had  become  general  in 
England,  the  Netherlands  and  France ;  and  in 
ItsJy  from  whence  they  would  seem  to  have 
travelled.  They  were  used  also  in  Germany,  but 
the  clavichord  with  its  tangents  asserted  at  least 
equal  rights,  and  endured  there  until  Beethoven. 
The  first  years  of  the  iSth  century  had  witneesed 
in  Florence  the  invention  of  the  hamme^davier, 
the  pianoforte;  before  the  century  was  quite 
out  the  jack  had   everywhere  ceded    to   the 
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Wmmer.     Although  leather  for  the  to^ngue  ($f 
the  jack  has  been  claimed  to  have  been  the 
bve&tion   of   Pascal   Taskin  of  Paris  in  the 
iSth    century    (his    much-talked-of   *peau    de 
hoffle*),  it  has  been  found  In  instruments  of  the 
l6lh  and    17th;   and  it  may  be  that  leather 
preceded  the  quill,  the  introduction  of  which 
ocaliger  (1484-1550)  enables  us  to  nearly  date. 
He  says  (Poetioes,  lib.  i.  cap.  bdii)  that  when  he 
ms  a  boy  the  names  clavicymbal  and  harpsichord 
lisd  been  appellations  of  the  instrument  vulgarly 
known  as  monochord,   but  that   subsequently 
poinii  of  crowquill  had  been  added,  from  which 
points  the  same  instrument  had  become  known 
ss  spinet — possibly  from  the  Jjatin  *  spina,*  a^ 
thoni,  though  another    and   no  less  probablel 
denvstion  ^  the  name  wUl  be  found  under^ 
Spurir. 

Shskspeare's  reference  to  the  jack  in  one  of 
Ui  Sonnets  is  well-known  and  often  quoted— 

'  Do  I  enTT  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kisi  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand*; 

but  appears  to  mean  the  keys,  which  as  the 
'sweet  fingers*  touch  them  make  'dead  wood  more 
bieit  than  living  lips.*  A  nearer  reference  has 
been  preserved  by  Bimbault  (The  Pianoforte, 
London,  i860,  p.  57)  in  «  MS.  note  by  Isaac 
fi«ed  to  a  volume  of  old  plays.  Lord  Oxford 
aid  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  covert  allusion  to 
Bsleigh*s  favour  and  the  execution  of  Essex, 
'Wh^  jacks  start  up,  heads  go  down.'  [A .  J.H.] 

JACKSON,  J«HK.  One  Jackson,  who  in 
16^ held  the  office  of  'Instructor  in  Musick* 
at  Ely  Cathedral  for  three  months,  has  been 
OQiyectnred  to  be  identical  with  the  John  Jack- 
son who  early  in  1676  was  appointed  nominally 
a  vicar  choxal  but  in  fact  organist  of  Wells 
CathedraL*  His  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Chapter  books  after  1688,  so  that  it  is  presumed 
that  he  died  <Mr  resigned  in  that  year.  He  com- 
posed some  church  music  now  almost  whoUy 
lost.  An  anthem,  ''The  Lord  said  unto  mv 
Locd,'  included  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (ELarl. 
KS.  7338) ;  a  Service  in  C,  in  the  choir  books 
of  Wells,  and  four  chants  in  a  contemporary 
MS.  organ  part  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Hannonic  Society  are  all  his  oompoeitions  that 
are  to  be  found  complete.  The  last-named  MS. 
eoatains  the  organ  parte  of  the  Service  in  C  and 
8  anthems,  and  in  the  choir  books  at  Wells  are 
Kme  odd  parts  of  an  anthem  and  a  single  part 
of  a  Burial  Service.  [W.  H.  H.] 

JACKSON,  WiLUAM,  known  as  Jackson  of 
Exeter,  son  of  a  grocer  in  that  city,  was  bom  in 
Hay  1 730.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
having  displayed  a  strong  partiality  for  music, 
vu  placed  under  John  Silvester,  organist  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  for  instruction.  In  1748  he 
removed  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of  John 
TiaTeim.  On  his  return  to  Exeter  he  established 
himself  as  a  teacher.  In  1755  he  published  a 
let  of  *  Twelve  Songs,*  'which  were  so  simple, 

^  b  Msic  etikadnls  tb*  itetiitM  do  not  specify  an  organist  as  aa 
'"  «4  tk«  dnrdk.  In  Hieh  the  eutbm  is  to  aanign  to  0Q«  of  tha 
^     .^       .  flf  tt>«  dutj  flf  ocsanlst.  i 
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elegant,  and  Original,  that  they  immediately  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  kingdom.'  He 
afterwards  produced  '  Six  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord,* *  Elegies  for  three  voices,*  and  a  second 
set  of  *  Twelve  Songs.*  These  were  followed  by 
*Six  Epigrams,' a  Uiird  set  of  'Twelve  Songs,' 
«nd  a  setting  of  Warton's  *  Ode  to  Fancy.'  In 
1767  he  composed  the  music  for  a  dramatic  piece 
called  *  Lycidas,'  altered  from  Milton's  poem,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  George  III,  and  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Nov.  4,  but  never  repeated* 
He  next  published  '  Twelve  Canzonets  for  two 
voices,'  which  were  highly  successful,  and  one  of 
which,  'Time  has  not  thinned  my  flowing 
hair,*  enjoyed  a  long  career  of  popularity.  To 
these  succeeded  'Eight  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord,* and  'Six  Vocal  Quartetts.'  In  1777 
Jackson  received  the  appointments  of  sub- 
chanter,  organist,  lay  vicar,  and  master  of  the 
dioristers  of  Exeter  CathedraL  In  1780  he 
composed  the  music  for  General  Bui^oyne's 
opera,  *  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,'  which  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane,  Deo  37,  with  great  success, 
and  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  mainly  owing  to  Jackson's  musio. 
The  beautiful  song,  '  Encompassed  in  an  angel*8 
frame,*  is  one  of  those  gems  which  time  can 
never  affect.  In  1782  Jackson  published  'Thirty 
Letters  on  various  subjects,* — three  of  them 
relating  to  musio,  which  were  weU  received  and 
in  1 795  reached  a  third  edition.  '  The  Meta- 
morphosis,* «  comic  opera,  of  which  Jackson  was 
believed  to  be  the  author  as  well  as,  avowedly, 
the  composer,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Dec. 
5,  1 783,  but  performed  only  two  or  three  times. 
In  [791  Jackson  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 

*  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  Music  in 
London.*  In  1798  he  published  'Four  Ages, 
together  with  Essays  on  various  subjects,'  in- 
tended as  additions  to  the  *  Thirty  Letters.'  His 
other  musical  publications  comprised  a  second 
set  of  'Twelve  Canzonets  for  two  voices,*  *  Twelve 
Pastorals,*  a    fourth    set    of    'Twelve    Songs,' 

*  Hymns  in  three  parts,*  and  '  Six  Madrigals.* 
His  cathedral  music  was  collected  and  published 
many  years  after  his  death  by  James  Paddon, 
organist  of  Exeter  CathedraL  He  died  of  dropsy, 
July  13,  1803.  Jackson  employed  much  of  his 
leisure  time  in  painting  landscapes  in  the  style 
of  his  friend  Gainsborough,  in  which  he  attained 
considerable  skill.  WMlst  much  of  his  musio 
charms  by  its  simplicity,  melodiousness,  refine- 
ment and  grace,  there  is  also  much  that  sinks 
into  tameness  and  insipidity ;  his  church  musio 
especially  is  exceedingly  feeble.  Notwithstanding 
this,  'Jackson in  F*  is  even  now  popular  in  some 
quarters.  [W.H.H.] 

JACKSON,  William,  known  as  Jackson  of 
Masham,  bom  Jan.  9,  1816,  was  son  of  a  miller, 
and  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  the  power  of 
perseverance  and  devotion  to  an  end.  His  passion 
for  music  developed  itself  at  an  early  age,  and  his 
struggles  in  the  pursuit  of  his  beloved  art  read 
almost  like  a  romance  in  humble  life.  He  built 
organs,  learned  to  play  almost  every  instrument,^ 
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wind  and  string,  taught  himself  harmony  and 
counterpoint  from  books,  imtil  at  length,  in  1832, 
when  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  16, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Masham  having  pre- 
sented a  finger  organ  to  the  church,  Jackson  was 
appointed  organist  with  a  stipend  of  £30. 
^nux)ugh  the  circulating  library  in  Leeds,  he 
was  able  to  study  the  scores  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  In  1839  he  went  into 
business  at  Masham  as  a  tallow-chandler,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  an  anthem,  'I'or  joy 
let  fertile  yalleys  ring.*  In  1840  the  Hudders- 
field  Glee  dub  awarded  him  their  first  prize  for 
his  glee,  'The  sisters  of  the  sea';  and  in  1841 
he  composed  for  the  Huddersfield  Choral  Society 
tiie  103rd  Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra.  In  1845  he  wrote  an  oratorio,  'The 
Deliverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon,'  and  soon 
afterwards  another  entitled  'Isaiah.*  In  1853 
he  made  music  his  profession  and  settled  in 
Bradford,  where,  .in  pajrtnership  with  William 
Winn,  the  baas  singer,  he  enterod  into  boaineas 
as  a  musicseller,  and  became  organist,  first,  of 
St.  John's  Church,  and  afterwards  (in  1856)  of 
Horton  Lane  Chapel.  On  Winn's  quitting 
Bradford,  Jackson  succeeded  him  as  conductor  of 
the  ChonJ  Union  (male  voices  only).  He  was 
chorus-master  at  the  Bradford  festivals  in  1853, 
56  and  59,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Festival 
Choral  Society  on  its  establishment  in  56.  For 
the  festival  of  56  he  again  set  the  1031^  Psalm, 
and  for  that  of  59  composed  'The  Year,*  a 
oantata,  the  words  selected  by  himself  from 
various  poets.  He  compiled  and  partly  composed 
a  set  of  psalm  tunes,  and  harmonised  'The 
Bradford  Tune  Book,'  compiled  by  Samuel  Smith. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  com- 
posed a  mass,  a  church  service,  anthems,  glees, 
part-songs  and  songs,  and  wrote  a  Manual  of 
Singing,  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
His  last  work  was  a  cantata  entitled  *  The  Praise 
of  Music'  He  died  April  15th,  1866.  His  son, 
William,  bom  1853,  was  bred  to  the  profession 
of  music,  became  organist  of  Momingside 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Bipon,  Sept.  10, 
X877.  [W.H.H.] 

-  JACOB,  BsKJAMnr,  bom  in  London  in  1 778, 
was  at  a  very  early  age  taught  the  rudiments  of 
music  by  his  fiither,  an  amateur  violinist.    When 

7  years  old  he  received  lessons  in  singing  from 
Bobert  Willoughby,  a  well-known  chorus-singer, 
and  became  a  chorister  at  Portland  Chapel.    At 

8  years  of  age  he  learned  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord, and  afterwards  studied  that  instrument 
and  the  oz^gan  under  William  Shrubsole,  organist 
of  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  and  Matthew  Cooke,  organist 
of  St.  Greorge.  Bloomsbury.  At  10  years  of  age 
he  became  organist  of  Salem  Chapel,  Soho,  and 
little  more  than  a  year  afterwards  was  appointed 
organist  of  Carlisle  Chapel,  Kennington  Lane. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  1790  he  removed  to 
Bentinck  (^apel,  Lisson  Qreen,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Deo.  1 794,  when  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill  invited  him  to  assume  the  place  of  organist 
at  Surrey  ChapeL  In  1 796  he  studied  harmony 
under  Dr.  Arnold.   In  1 800  he  conducted  a  series 
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of  oratorios,  given  under  the  direction  of  Bartle-* 
man  in  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  he  became  more  and  more 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  best  organists  of  his 
time,  and  in  1808  began  a  series  of  perform- 
ances at  Surrey  Chapel,  of  airs,  choruseaj,  and 
fagues  played  upon  the  organ  alone,  without  any 
interspersion  of  vocal  pieces.  In  that  and  the 
following  year  Samuel  Wesley  addressed  to  him, 
as  to  a  kindred  spirit,  a  remarkable  series  of 
letters  on  the  works  and  genius  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach.  These  letters  were  published  in  1875  by 
3iiss  Eliza  Wesley,  the  writer's  daughter;  the 
originals  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
HMmonic  Society.  In  1809  Jacob  gave  an  organ 
performance  at  Surrey  (yhapel  in  conjunction  with 
>¥esley,  the  two  playing  alternately  the  fugues 
of  Bach  and  Handel  and  other  pieces.  In  1811, 
1813  and  1814  Jacob  repeated  the  performances 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Crotch.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  his  high  reputation  he  was  frequently 
engaged  to  open  new  organs  and  to  act  as  judge 
on  tnals  for  vacant  omnists'  seats. 

In  Nov.  1823  he  quitted  Surrey  (Thapel  for  the 
newly-erected  church  of  St.  John,  Waterloo  Road. 
This  led  to  a  dispute  between  him  and  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill,  resulting  in  a  paper  war,  in  which 
the  musician  triumphed  over  the  divine.  The 
excitement  of  the  controversy,  however,  proved 
too  much  for  Jacob ;  he  was  attacked  by  dusease, 
which  developed  into  pulmonary  consumption^ 
and  terminated  his  existence  Aug.  34,  1829. 
His  compositioBs  were  not  numerous,  consisting 
principally  of  psalm  tunes  and  a  few  glees.  The 
collection  of  tunes,  with  appropriate  symphonies, 
set  to  a  course  <k  psalms,  and  published  under 
the  title  of '  National  Psalmody/  which  he  edited, 
is  well  known.  [ W.  H  .H.] 

JACQUARD,  LioN  Jban,  eminent  violon- 
cellist, bom  at  Paris  Nov.  3,  1826;  studied 
at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  obtained  the  and 
prize  for  cello  in  1842,  and  the  ist  prize  in  1844. 
In  1876  he  married  Mile.  Laure  Bedel,  a  pianist 
of  distinction,  and  at  the  end  of  1877  succeeded 
Chevillard  as  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
Conservatoire.  Jacquard  is  eminently  a  classical 
player — a  pure  and  noble  style,  good  intonation, 
and  great  correctness :  if  he  has  a  fault  it  is  that 
he  is  somewhat  cold,  but  his  taste  is  always  irre- 
proachable, and  his  seances  of  chamber  music  are 
well  attended  by  the  best  class  of  amateurs.  He 
has  composed  some  Fantasias  for  the  cello,  but  it 
is  as  a  virtuoso  and  a  professor  that  he  will  be 
remembered.  [G.C.] 

JACQUIN,  VON.  A  Viennese  fiunily  with 
which  Mozart  was  on  the  most  intimate  and 
afiectionate  terms.  The  father,  Johann  Franz 
Freiherr  von  Jacquin,  was  a  celebrated  botanist, 
whose  house  in  the  botanical  garden  was  the 
great  resort  of  the  most  intellectual  and  artistic 
society  of  Vienna ;  the  son  Gottfried,  an  accom- 
plished amateur  with  a  fine  bass  voice,  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Mozart's,  and  the  recipient  of 
some  of  his  cleverest  letters ;  and  the  daughter 
Franziska  was  one  of  his  best  pupils  (Letter, 
Jan.  14,  1 787).    For  Gottfried  he  wrote  the  air 
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•Mcntra  ti   kscio*  (Kiichel  513Y.  and  for  the 

&mily  more  Uukn  one  channing  little  Cahzonet 

ior  a  aoprmnoB  and  a  baasy  such  as  '£cco  quel 

ftoro  *  or  *  Due  pupille  amabili '  (K.  436,  439). 

An  air  of  Gottfried*8,  '  lo  ti  lascio '  is  to  this  day 

often  song  in  concert  rooms  as  Mozart's.    He 

took  part  in  the  funny  scene  which  gave  rise  to 

liosart's  comic  'Bandl  Terzett '— 'Liebes  Mandl, 

wo  ists  Band].*    The  lines  which  Gottfried  wrote 

m  Mocart*8  Album — *  True  genius  is  impossible 

without  heart ;  for  no  amount  of  intellect  alone 

or  cf  imagination,  no,  nor  of  both  together,  can 

make  genius.    Love,  love,  love  is  the  soul  of 

genius  —characterise  him  as  faithfully  as  those 

of  his  &ther,  written  in  the  same  book,  do  the 

old  Qum  of  tact  and  science  :— 

*Tibi,qnipa«is 

Blandiu  auritas  fidibui  canorit 
DooCTe  qaercoi. 
In  amicitia  tesBeram.*  TQ.] 

JADASSOHN,  Salomon,  bom  at  BresUu 
Sept  15,  1 83 1.  His  years  of  study  were  passed 
psrdy  at  home  under  Hesse,  Ltistner  and  Broeig, 
partly  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  (1848), 
psrtly  at  Weimar  under  liszt,  and  again  in 
'^53*  ^  Tieipzig  under  Hauptnuum.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  in  Leipzig,  first  as  a  teacher, 
then  as  the  conductor  of  the  Euterpe  concerts, 
and  lastly  in  the  Conserratorium  as  teacher  of 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  and  the 
Piaoofoite.  His  compositions  are  varied  and 
uiueroua  (58,  to  May  1879).  Among  the  most 
iwnarkahle  are  Symphony  No.  3,  in  D  (op.  50) ; 
3  Serenades  for  Oroiestra  (ops.  42,  46,  47) ;  2 
pieces  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra  (ops.  54,  55) ; 
^**«ioadb  (op.  35)  and  Ballet-music  (op.  58), 
each  for  P.  F.  and  each  a  series  of  canons ;  songs, 
doelB,  etc.  His  facility  in  counterpoint  is  great, 
and  his  canons  are  both  ingenious  and  eflfective. 
As  a  private  teacher  Jadassohn  is  highly 
•sTeemcd.  [G.] 

JADIN,  Louts  EmcANUSL,  son,  nephew,  and 
l»x)4her  of  musicians,  bom  Sept.  ai,  1768,  at 
VenaiUes,  where  his  father  Jkan,  a  violinist  and 
eompQser,  setUed  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother 
Gioiaca,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon  attached  to 
the  chapelle  of  Louis  XV.  As  a  child  Louis 
ihowed  great  talent  for  music ;  his  father  taught 
him  the  violin,  and  Hfillmandel  the  piano.  After 
being  *  page  de  la  musique'  to  Louis  XVI,  he  was 
b  1789  appointed  and  aooompanyist,  and  in  1 791 
chief  maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  Th^Atre  de  Mon- 
Mr,  then  in  the  Rue  Feydeau.  This  post  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  producing  'Jooonde' 
(Sept.  14,  1 790),  a  comic  opera  in  3  acts.  Jadin's 
bdostiy  was  extraordinary.  Though  fully  en- 
gaged as  compoeer,  conductor,  and  teacher,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the 
pahlic  He  composed  miuches  and  concerted 
pieeea  for  the  Gaide  Nationale ;  patriotic  songs 
aodpiieei  de  drconUanee  such  as  'Le  Congris 
dea  Boia,*  in  conjunction  with  others,  'L*Apo- 
^eoae  dn  jenne  Barra,*  <  Le  Si<^ge  de  Thionville' 
(1793)1  'Agricol  Viola  ou  le  jeune  h^ros  de  la 
I>onmoe,'  for  the  various  fdtesof  the  Revolution ; 

ad  3^  operas  for  the  Italiens,  the  Th^tres 
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MoHbre  and  Louvois.  the  Vari^t^s,  the  Acad(^mie, 
and  chiefly  the  Feydeau.  Of  this  mass  of  music, 
however,  nothing  survives  but  the  titles  of 
'Jooonde*  and  'Mahomet  II*  (1803)  familiar 
to  us  from  the  operas  of  Isouard  and  Rossini. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Jadin  was 
without  talent,  but  like  many  others  his  librettos 
were  bad,  and  his  music,  though  well  written, 
was  wanting  in  dramatic  spirit,  and  in  the  style, 
Ufe,  passion  and  originality  necessary  for  success. 
In  fact  his  one  quality  was  facility. 

In  1803  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  professor 
of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  was 
'  Gouvemeur  des  pages  *  of  the  royal  chapel  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  of  1830.  He 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1834.  To  the 
close  of  his  life  he  continued  to  produce  romances, 
nocturnes,  trios  and  quartets,  string  quintets,  and 
other  chamber-music.  Of  his  orchestral  wcnrks, 
'  La  Bataille  d'  Austerlits  *  is  the  best  known.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  compose  for  two  pianos,- 
and  was  noted  as  the  b^t  aocompanyist  of  his 
day.  In  private  life  he  was  a  good  talker,  and 
fond  of  a  joke.   He  died  in  Paris,  April  1 1, 1853. 

His  brother  Htaointhb,  bom  at  Versaillea 
1769,  a  pupil  of  HtUlmandel's,  and  a  brilliant 
and  channing  pianist,  played  at  the  Concerts 
Feydeau  in  1796-97,  and  was  a  favourite  with 
the  public  up  to  his  early  death  in  1803.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  Conservatoire  he  was  ap> 
pointed  professor  of  the  pianoforte,  but  had 
barely  time  to  form  pupils,  and  both  Louis  Adam 
and  Boieldieu  excelled  him  as  teachers.  He 
composed  much  both  for  his  instrument  and 
the  chamber ;  4  concertos  and  sonatas  for  a  and 
4  hands  for  P.  F. ;  sonatas  for  P.  F.  and  violin  ; 
string  trios  and  quartets,  etc.;  all  now  old- 
fashioned  and  forgotten.  [G.C.] 

JAHNS,  F&iXDBiCH  WiLHELX,  bom  at  Berlin 
Jan.  3,  1809.  His  talent  for  music  showed  it* 
self  early,  and  strongly ;  but  the  first  important 
event  in  his  musical  lifo  was  the  first  performance 
of  Freischfltz  (June  18,  1821),  which  not  only 
aroused  his  enthusiasm  for  music,  but  made  him 
an  adherent  of  Weber  for  ever.  After  some  hesi- 
tation between  the  theatre  and  the  concert-room, 
he  finally  chose  the  latter,  and  became  a  singer 
and  teacher  of  singing,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
much  sought  for.  In  1845  he  founded  a  singing 
society,  which  he  led  for  35  years.  In  1849  he 
was  made  ^Konigliche  Musikdirector ' ;  in  1871 
'Professor ';  and  has  since  been  decorated  with 
the  orders  of  Baden,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Han« 
over.  He  has  composed  and  arranged  much  for 
the  piano,  but  the  work  by  which  he  will  live 
for  posterity  is  his  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Weber  s 
works  (*C.  M.  von  W.  in  seinen  Werken,'  187 1), 
founded  on  Kocher»  Catalogue  of  Mozart,  but 
much  extended  in  limits  beyond  that  excellent 
work.  It  is  in  fact  a  repertory  of  all  that  concerns 
the  material  part  of  those  compositions,  including 
elaborate  information  on  the  MSS.,  editions,  per- 
formances, Weber's  handwriting,  etc.  etc.— a  large 
vol.  of  500  pages.  The  library  which  he  formed 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  b  one  of  the  sights  of 
Berlin.  [G.] 
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JAELLf  Alfbbd,  pianoforte  player,  bom 
March  5,  183a,  at  Trieste.  Began  his  career  at 
1 1  years  old  as  a  prodigy,  and  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired his  great  skill  by  constant  performance  in 
public.  In  1844  he  was  brought  to  Moscheles 
at  Vienna,  who  calls  him  a  Wunderknabe.  In 
1845  and  6  he  resided  in  Brusseb,  next  in  Paris, 
and  then,  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  went  to 
America  for  some  years.  In  x  854  he  returned  to 
Europe.  In  1863  he  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and  on  June  25,  i860,  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society;  and  since  that  date  has  divided  his  time 
between  the  Ck>ntinent  and  England. 

In  1866  Mr.  Jaell  married  Miss  Trautmann,  a 
pianist  of  ability.  His  published  works  consist  of 
transcriptions,  potpourris,  and  other  salon  pieces. 
He  has  always  shown  himself  anxious  to  bring 
forward  new  compositions ;  and  played  the  con- 
.oertoB  of  Brahms  and  of  Raff  at  the  Philharmonic, 
%t  a  time  when  they  were  unkno¥n[x  to  that 
audience.  [6.] 

JAHN,  Otto,  the  biographer  of  Mozart,,  a  dis- 
tinguished philologist,  archaeologist,  and  writer  on 
art  and  music,  bom  June  16, 1 813,  at  Kiel ;  studied 
at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  took  his  degree  in 
1 83 1,  visited  Copenhagen,  Paris,  Switzerkmd  and 
Itidy,  in  39  settled  in  Kiel,  in  43  became  professor 
of  archsBology  and  philology  at  Grei&walde,  and  in 
4^  director  of  the  aicheological  Museum  at  Leip- 
zig, was  dismissed  for  political  reasons  during 
the  troubles  of  1848-49,  and  in  55  settled  at  Bonn 
as  professor  of  classical  philology  and  archsBology, 
and  director  of  the  university  art-museum. 
Here  he  remained  till  1869,  when  he  retired 
during  his  last  illness  to  Gottingen,  and  died 
on  Sept.  9.  Jahn  vnrote  important  books  on 
all  the  subjects  of  which  he  was  master,  but 
his  musical  works  alone  concern  us.  Foremost 
among  these  is  his  'W.  A.  Mozart'  (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  4  vols,  1856-59,  and  ed. 
a  vols,  1867,  with  portraits  amd  facsuniles).   His 

Eicture  of  the  great  composer  is  scarcely  less 
iteresting  and  valuable  than  his  description  of 
the  state  of  music  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  Mozart,  while  the  new  facts  pro- 
duced, the  new  light  thrown  on  old  ones,  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  evinced 
throughout,  all  combine  to  {dace  the  work  at  the 
head  of  musical  bi(^raphies.^ 

Jahn  intended  to  treat  Haydn  and  Beethoven 
on  the  same  scale,  and  had  begun  to  collect 
materials,  but  these  projects  were  stopped  by  his 
death*.  Jahn  also  published  an  essay  on  Men* 
delssohn's  'Pauliis'  (Kiel  1842);  and  an  accu- 
rate comparative  edition,  with  preface,  of  Beetho- 
ven's 'Leonore*  (FideUo)  for  P.F.  (B.  &  H. 
Leipzig  1 85 1).  For  the  'Grenzboten*  he  wrote 
two  spirited  reports  of  the  Lower  Rhine  Musical 


*  For  the  Cnfliih  raader  this  adiiitimbto  book  rafllsn  from  th«  fre- 
quent interpolation  of  long  digrenions  on  the  rlie  end  progress  of 
▼arloos  section*  of  moile,  which,  though  most  Ttlneble  in  themaelres, 
Intemipt  the  nemtiTe  end  wnnld  be  more  conveniently  placed  In  an 
Appendix.    Its  Index  also  leavei  much  to  be  desired.  [O.] 

*  The  materliUs  collected  for  Haydn  went  to  Berr  0.  F.  Fohl  and 
those  for  Beethoren  to  Mr.  Thayer,  and  are  being  employed  by  those 
writers  in  their  btographies  of  the  two  composers.  Mr.  I'ohl  was  desig- 
nated by  Jahn  as  his  successor  In  the  biography  of  Bajdn.  [Q.] 
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Festivals  of  1855-56 ;  an  article  on  the  completd 
edition  of  BeeUioven*s  works,  full  of  sound  cri- 
ticism and  biographical  information;  and  two 
controversial  articles  on  Berlioz  and  Wagner. 
These  and  other  contributions  of  the  same  kind 
were  published  as  'Gesammelte  Aufsatze  Hhe^ 
Musik'  (Leipzig  1868).  His  four  collections  of 
original  songs  (3  and  4  from  Groth's '  (^ickbom,* 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel),  also  evince  the  possession 
of  that  remarkable  combination  of  a  highly  culti- 
vated sense  of  beauty  with  scientific  attainments, 
which  places  him  in  the  first  naik  among  writers  on 
musk;.  Kochel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart  is  with  great 
appropriateness  dedicated  to  Jahn.         [G.  F.  P.] 

JAHRBttCHER  FUR  MUSIKALISCHE 
WISSENCHAFT  —  ' Year-books  of  musical 
science.'  A  publication  due  to  the  remarkable 
energy  and  interest  of  Dr.  Chrysander,  by  whom 
it  is  edited  and  published,  through  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel.  Two  volumes  have  appeared.  For  pains 
and  ability  the  papers  leave  nothing  to  be  de* 
sired,  but  the  severe  polemic  spirit  wMch  is  ooca- 
donijly  manifested  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

mann  Bach  In  Halle  (SaS-MS).  XL 
Mendelssohn's  Oigan-part  to  Is- 
rael in  Egypt  (9«9«967).  12.  B»> 
views  :—Betnmann's  General  His. 
tory  of  Mosie  (2fl»«)0) ;  Westphal's 
Bhythm  and  History  of  Greek 
Muiic  (900-810):  Coussemaker's 
*  Boriptomm  de  Musica . . .  noram 
seriem'  and  'L'art  harmonlqne* 
(310- Sli);  Wackeroagel  oo  Hm 
German  'Kirchenlied'  (S14-SB): 
Hommel's  'Geistliche  VolksUeder* 
(SS-SM):  Biegel's  Liturgical  Mo- 
sie 0924.327);  Liliencron'aHistorical 
Yolkslieder  (337 '9m ;  Thayer's 
Chronological  List  of  Beethoven's 
Works  (829-930):  Bitter's  Life  of 
J.  B.  Bach.  (990-939):  Bndhart's 
History  of  the  Opera  at  Munich 
(93S-995):  Koch's  Musical  Leileoo, 
edited  by  Oommer  (936) ;  Krttger's 
System  of  Mosie  (996).  19.  LUt  of 
the  Choral  Societies  and  Concert 
Institutions  ofGermamr  and  Bwiu- 
erland  (837.374).  TQ.  1 

JAMES,  John,  an  organist  in  the  first  half 
of  the  1 8th  century,  noted  for  his  skill  in  extem- 
poraneousperformance.  Afterofficiating  for  several 
yean  as  a  deputy  he  obtained  the  post  of  organ- 
ist of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  which  he  resigned  in 
1738  for  that  of  St.  Geoige  in  the  East,  Mid- 
dlesex. He  died  in  1745.  His  published  com- 
positions consist  of  a  few  songs  and  organ  pieces 
only.  [W.H.  H.] 

JAMES,  W.  N.,  a  flautist,  pupil  of  Charles 
Nicholson,  was  author  of  a  wonc  entitled  *A 
Word  or  two  on  the  Flute,*  published  in  1826,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  flutes,  an- 
cient and  modem,  their  particular  qualities,  etc., 
and  gives  critical  notices  of  the  style  of  playing 
of  the  most  eminent  English  and  foreign  per- 
fonners  on  the  instrument.  [W.H.H.] 

JANIEWICZ,'  Felix,  violinist,  a  Polish  gen- 
tleman, bom  at  Wilna  1762.  He  went  to 
Vienna  in  1 783  or  4  to  see  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
and  hear  their  works  conducted  by  themselves, 

t  As  the  letter  J  hi  Polish  has  the  sound  of  I  or  T.  he  altered  the 
spell  og  of  his  name  to  Tanlewics,  in  order  that  hi  Kngland  it  might 
be  prououDced  oorrecUy. 


L  1M9.  1.  Sound,  and  2.  Tern* 
perament,  both  hy  Hanptmann 
(17-64).  8.  Tlnetor's  'Olfflnl- 
torium.'  by  H.  Bellermann  (65- 
114).  4.  The  Lhnburg  Chronicle, 
and  German  Volicsgesang  in  14th 
cent  ai5-14i8).  &.  The  Bruns> 
wick-Wolfenbftttel  Band  and 
Opera.  16th-18th  oent.  047-386). 
6.  Heniy  Carey  and  God  save  the 
King  (287-4(n\  7.  Handel's  Organ- 
part  to  Saul  (406-424).  8.  Beetho- 
ven's connection  vrith  BirdiaU  and 
8tampf(4»-4fi8). 

IL  1K7.  ». 'DasLochelmerLle- 
derbuch.  nebst  der  A  rs  Oiganisandi. 
von  Conrad  Paumann  '—a  descrip- 
tion and  complete  analysis  of  a 
German  MS.  collection  nf  songs  of 
the  10ih  cent.,  and  a  Ma  book  of 
organ  pieces  of  the  same  date,  with 
fkadmlles,  woodcuts,  and  very  na- 
meroos  examples— 4b  all  2B4  pages, 
by  F.  W.  AflDold  and  B.  Beller- 
la  J.  B.  Bach  and  Friede- 
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He  had  nearij  made  amuigements  to  stndy 
oompocition  uoder  Haydn,  when  a  Poliali  prin- 
OQM  o€Fered  to  take  him  to  Italy  ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  her  proteotion  in  older  to  hear  the 
beet  violinists  of  the  period,  such  as  Kardini, 
Pugnani  and  others,  as  well  as  the  best  singers. 
Af^  3  years  in  Italy  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
appeaired  at  the  Conoerts  Spirituels  and  Olym- 
meauM,  'MmA^mm  de  Genlis  procured  him  a  pension 
from  the  Doe  d'Orl^ans  as  a  musician  on  the 
establishment  of  Mademoiselle  d*Orl^ans,  but 
on  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  Duke's 
court  in  1790  he  left  Paris.  In  1792  he  came 
to  London,  and  made  his  d^dt  in  February 
at  Salomon's  Concerts.  He  also  appeared  at 
Raozani's  Bath  concerts,  visited  Ireland  several 
times,  and  for  many  years  conducted  the  sub- 
scription concerts  at  I^verpool  and  Manchester. 
In  1800  he  married  Miss  Breeze,  a  Liverpool 
Udy.  He  was  one  of  the  30  members  who 
origmaUy  formed  the  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  orchestra 
m  its  first  season.  In  1815  he  settled  in  Edin- 
boigb,  took  leave  of  the  public  at  a  &rewell 
eoocert  In  1829,  and  died  in  that  dty  in  1848. 

His  style  was  pure,  warm,  and  full  of  feeling, 
with  that  great  execution  in  octaves  which  La 
Motte  first  introduced  into  England.  Besides 
this»  he  was  an  excellent  conductor.  Parke  in 
his  Musical  Memoirs,  and  6.  F.  Graham  in  his 
account  of  the  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival  in 
181 5,  ^eak  of  the  elegant  and  finished  execution 
of  hii  CoDoertos.  Some  of  these  were  published 
in  Paris ;  but  he  considered  his  best  work  to  be 
a  set  of  3  Trios  for  2  Violins  and  Bass,  published 
in  London.  [V.  de  P.] 

JANITSCH  ABEN,  i.  0.  Janissaries.  A  term 
nsed  by  the  Germans  for  what  they  also  call 
Turkish  mnsio — ^the  triangle,  cymbals^  and  big 
drum  (see  Nos.  3  and  7  of  the  finale  of  the 
Cbaral  Symphony).  The  Janissaries  were  abol- 
ished in  1825.  Their  band  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained a  large  and  3  small  oboes  and  1  piccolo 
ftnte^  all  of  very  shrill  character;  i  large  and 
a  soBall  kettle-drums,  i  big  and  3  small  long 
drmns,  3  cymbals,  and  a  triimgles.  [G.] 

JANNACONI  or  JANACCONI,  Giuseppb, 

bom,  probably  in  Rome,  1 741,  leamt  music  and 

singing  from  RinalHini,  G.  Carpani  and  Pisari, 

mder  whom,  and  through  the  special  study  of 

Palestrina,  he  perfected  himself  m  the  methods 

and  traditions  of  the  Roman  schooL    In  18x1, 

on  the  retirement  of  Zingarelli,  he  became  Maes- 

too  di  Capdla  at  S.  Peter  s,  a  post  which  he  held 

daring  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  died  from  the 

tffects  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  March  16, 1 816, 

sad  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Simone  e 

Gioda.    A  Requiem  by  his  scholar  Basili  was 

song  for  him  on  the  23rd.    Baini  was  his  pupil 

from  1802,  andthefriendship  thus  begun  lasted  till 

the  day  of  his  death.  Biuni  closed  his  eyes,  and  all 

that  we  know  of  Janacooni  is  from  his  affectionate 

rsmembranoe  as  embodied  in  his  great  work  on 

Palestrina. — It  is  strange  that  one  who  is  said 

to  have  been  so  highly  esteemed  at  home  should 

be  so  IttUe  known  abroad.    His  name  does  not 
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appear  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Harmonio 
Society,  or  the  Euing  Library,  Glasgow,  and 
the  only  published  piece  of  music  by  him  which 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  is  a  motet 
in  the  2nd  part  of  Mr.  Hullah's  Part  Music, 
'The  voice  of  joy  and  health,'  adapted  from 
a  '  LsBtamini  in  Domino,'  the  autograph  of 
which,  with  that  of  a  Kyrie  for  2  choirs,  formed 
part  of  the  excellent  Library  founded  by  Mr. 
HuUidi  for  the  use  of  his  classes  at  St.  Martin's 
HaU.  This  motet  may  not  be  more  original  than 
the  words  to  which  it  is  set,  but  it  is  full  of 
spirit,  and  vocal  to  the  last  degree.  Janacconi 
was  a  voluminous  writer;  especially  was  he  noted 
for  his  works  for  2,  3  and  4  choirs.  The  catalogue 
of  the  Landsberg  Library  at  Rome  does  not 
exhibit  his  name,  but  Santini's  collection  of 
MSS.  contained  a  mass  and  4  other  pieces,  for 
4  voices ;  14  masses,  vaiying  from  8  to  2  voices, 
some  with  instruments ;  42  psalms,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  motets  and  other  pieces  for  service, 
some  with  accompaniment,  some  without,  and  for 
various  numbers  of  voices.  A  MS.  volume  of  6 
masses  and  a  psalm  forms  No.  181  x  in  the  F^tis 
library  at  Brussels ;  the  other  pieces  named  at 
the  foot  of  F^tis's  article  in  ^e  JBiographie  seem 
to  have  disappeared.  [G.] 

JANNEQUIN,  Cleioent,  composer  of  the 
1 6th  century,  by  tradition  a  Frenchman,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  followers,  if  not  actually 
a  pupil,  of  Joequin  Despr^.  There  is  no  musician 
of  the  time  of  whose  life  we  know  less.  No 
mention  is  made  of  his  holding  any  court  ap- 
pointment or  of  his  being  connected  with  any 
church.  We  may  perhaps  guess  that,  like  many 
other  artists,  he  went  in  early  life  to  Rome,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Papal  Chapel ;  for  some  of  his 
MS.  masses  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  there^ 
while  they  are  unknown  elsewhere.  But  he 
must  soon  have  abandoned  writing  for  the  churchy 
for  among  his  published  works  two  masses, 
'L'aveugle  Dieu'  and  'La  Bataille,'  and  a  single 
motet  'Congregati  sunt^'  seem  almost  nothing  by 
the  side  of  more  than  200  secular  compositions. 
Later  in  life,  it  is  true,  he  writes  again  with 
sacred  words,  but  in  a  far  different  style,  setting 
to  music  82  psalms  of  David,  and  'The  Proverbs 
of  Solomon'  {eelon  la  voritd  Hdbraique),  leading 
us  to  conjecture  that  he  may  have  become,  like 
Goudimel,  a  convert  to  the  reformed  church,  as 
F^tis  thinks,  or  that  he  had  never  been  a  Chris- 
tian at  all,  but  was  of  Jewish  origin  and  had 
only  written  a  few  masses  as  the  inevitable  trials 
of  his  contrapuntal  skilL  But  apart  from  these 
vag^e  sp^ulations,  it  is  certain  that  Jannequin 
trod  a  very  different  path  from  his  contempora- 
ries. Practically  confining  himself  to  secular 
music,  he  exhibited  great  originaUfy  in  the  choice 
and  treatment  of  hu  subjects.  He  was  the  fol- 
lower of  Gombert  in  the  art  of  writing  descriptive 
music,  and  made  it  his  speciality.  Among  his 
works  of  this  class  are  *  La  Bataille,'  written  to 
commemorate  and  describe  the  battle  of  Marig- 
nan,  fought  between  the  French  and  Swiss  in 
1515,  to  which  composition  Bumey  has  directed 
particular  attention  in  his  History,  and  which  he 
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has  copied  in  hiB  Musical  Extracts  (Bni.  Mas. 
Add.  M2SS.  11,588),  'Le  chant  des  Oyseauz/  *Le 
caquet  des  Femmes,*  'La  chasse  de  li^vre,  Le 
chant  du  Rossignol/  and  one  containing  imita- 
tions of  the  street  cries  of  Paris — '  Voulei  ouyr 
les  cris  de  Paris.'  To  those  who  would  know  how 
&r  it  may  be  possible  to  reproduce  these  com- 
positions at  the  present  day,  it  will  be  a  foct  of 
interest  that  the  first  three  of  them  were  sung  in 
Paris  in  1 8 28  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ghoron 
and  '  produced  a  surprising  effect.*  The  Bataille 
was  sung  by  pupils  of  the  Ck>nservatoire  in  a 
course  of  historical  lectures  by  M.  Bourgault 
Duooudray,  Dec.  36,  1878. 

A  second  edition  of  some  of  Jannequin*s  works 
was  published  in  Paris  (according  to  F^tis)  in 
the  year  1559.  and  the  composer  must  have  been 
living  at  that  time,  for  they  were  'reveuz  et 
oorrigez  par  lui  meme.* 

In  the  same  year,  aooording  to  the  same 
authority,  Jannequin  published  his  music  to 
83  psalms,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Queen 
of  ramoe,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  poverty 
and  age.  Old  indeed  he  must  have  been,  for 
the  year  after,  1560,  Bonsard  the  poet,  an 
amateur  of  mudc  and  intimately  connected  with 
t^e  musicians  of  his  time,  in  writing  a  preface 
for  a  book  of  chansons  published  by  Le  Roy 
ft  Ballard  at  Paris,  speaks  of  Jannequin  wiui 
reverence  enough  as  one  of  Josquin's  oelebrated 
disciples,  but  evidently  regards  him  as  a  oom> 
poser  of  a  bygone  age.  [J.  B,S.-B.] 

JANOTHA,  Kathalie,  pianoforte  player, bom 
at  Warsaw,  June  8,  1856  ;  taught  music  by  her 
father,  professor  at  the  Conservatorium  there ; 
first  appeared  in  public,  in  her  native  town,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1867  ;  studied  under  Professor 
Budorff,  at  the  Imperial  Hochschule  of  Berlin, 
and  under  Madame  Schumann.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig, 
Jan.  I,  1874,  and  in  England  at  the  Saturday 
Popular  Concert,  April  1 3  of  the  same  year.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts  she  ap- 
peared Dec.  7,  1878,  and  at  the  Philharmonic 
in  March  ao,  1879.  [G.] 

JANSA,  Leopold,  violinist  and  composer, 
was  bom  in  1797  at  Wildenschwert  in  Bohemia. 
Although  showing  great  fondness  for  music,  and 
playing  the  violin  from  his  earliest  childhood,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1817  to 
study  law  according  to  the  wish  of  his  fi&ther. 
He  very  soon  however  gave  up  the  law  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  music.  After  a  few 
years  he  appeared  successfully  as  a  violinist  in 
publtcTT^in  1824  became  member  of  the  Im- 
perial Band,  and  in  1834  Conductor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Vienna.  Jansa,  though  a 
good  player  and  sound  musician  was  not  a  great 
Tirtuoso.  In  1849  he  lost  his  appointment  in 
Vienna  for  having  assisted  at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don for  the  benefit  of  the  Hungarian  Political 
Refugees.  Henceforth  he  remained  in  London, 
and  noon  gained  a  good  position  as  a  teacher  of 
the  violin.  After  about  ao  years  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  received  a  pension  from  the  Emperor, 
and  died  in  1875. 


JEBB. 

The  most  eminent  of  his  puoila  is  liladame 
Noramn-Nerada.  Jansa  pubUsned  a  consider- 
able number  of  works  for  the  violin: — 4  con- 
oertos;  a  eoncertante  for  a  violins;  Violin 
Duets;  8  string-Quartets,  etc. — all  written  in 
a  fluent  musicianlike  style,  but  with  no  claim 
to  originality.  Hb  duets  are  much  valued  by 
all  violin-teachers.  [P'l^O 

J ABNOWICK — ^whose  real  name,  as  he  wrote 
it  in  Clement's  Album,  was  Giovanni  Marie 
Giomovichj,  though  commonly  given  as  above — 
was  one  of  the  eminent  violin-players  of  the  last 
century;  bom  at  Palermo  I745»  and  a  scholar 
of  the  famous  Lolli.  He  maide  his  iUbut  In 
Paris  in  1770  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels, 
and  for  some  years  was  all  the  rage  in  that 
capital.  Owing  to  some  misbehaviour  he  left 
Paris  in  1779  '^^  entered  the  band  of  the  Eing 
of  Prussia,  but  his  disputes  with  Duport  drove 
him  thence  in  1783.  He  then  visited  Austria, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  in  179 1  arrived 
in  London,  where  he  gave  his  first  concert  oit 
May  4.  He  had  great  success  here,  both  as 
player  and  conductor.  His  insolence  and  conceit 
seem  to  have  been  unbounded,  and  to  have 
brought  him  into  disastrous  collision  with  Viotti, 
a  far  greater  artist  than  himself,  and  with  J.  B. 
Cramer — who  went  the  length  of  calling  him 
out,  a  challenge  which  Jamowick  would  not 
accept — and  even  led  him  to  some  gross  mis- 
conduct in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Duke  of 
York.  He  died  in  Petersburg  in  1804 — it  is  said 
during  a  game  of  billiards.  From  the  testimony 
of  kSIj,  Dittersdorf,  and  other  musicians,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  gather  the  characteristics  of 
Jamowick*s  playing.  His  tone  was  fine,  though 
not  strong ;  he  played  with  accuracy  and  finish, 
and  alwavs  well  in  time.  His  bow-hand  was 
light,  and  there  was  a  grace  and  spirit  about 
the  whole  performance,  and  an  absence  of  effort, 
which  put  the  hearer  quite  at  ease.  These 
qualities  are  not  the  highest,  but  they  are  highly 
desirable,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  poss^sed 
in  large  measure  by  Jamowick.  In  mind  and 
morals  he  was  a  trae  pupil  of  Lolli.  [G.] 

JAY,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  Essex,  Nov. 
27,  1770,  after  receiving  rudimentary  instruction 
from  John  Hindmarsh,  violinist,  and  Francis 
Phillips,  violoncellist,  was  sent  to  the  continent 
to  complete  his  education.  He  became  an  ex- 
cellent violinist.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1800,  settled  in  London,  and  established  himself 
as  a  teacher.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Oxford  in  1809,  and  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge 
in  181 1,  and  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  published  several 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  a  harpist  and  his  second  a  pianist. 
His  son,  John,  is  a  good  violinist.  Dr.  Jay  died 
in  London,  Sept.  17,  1849.  [W.H.H.] 

JEAN  DE  PARIS.  Opera-comique  in  a 
acts ;  music  by  Boieldieu.  Produced  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  April  4,  181  a.  [G.] 

JEBB,  Rkv.  John,  D.  D.,  formerly  Preben- 
dary in  Limerick  Cathedral^  now  Canon  of  Here- 
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fiord  and  Rector  of  Peterstow,  HerefordBhire, 

a&  able  writer  on  choral  service.    His  works  in- 

dude  '  Three  Lectores  on  the  Cathedral  Service 

of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,* 

ddivered  at  Leeds  in  1841  and  published  in 

that  year;   'The  Choral  Service  of  the  United 

Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  being  an  In- 

qnirf  into  the  Liturgical  System  of  the  Cathe- 

dial  and  CoUegiate  foundations  of  the  Anglican 

Communion/  8vo.  1843 ;  'The  Choral  Besponses 

asd  Litanies  of  the  United  Church  of  England 

aad  Ireland.'  2  voIb.  fol.   1847-57   (an  inter- 

Mting  and  valuable  collection) ;  and  '  Catalogue 

of  Ancient  Choir  Books  at  St.  Peter's  College, 

Cimbndge.'  He  edited  Thos.  Caustim's  *  Venite 

cnltemus  and  Conmiunion  Service.*   [W.H.H.] 

JEFFRIES,  GiOBOK,  steward  to  Lord  Hatton, 
of  Kirby,  NorUiamptonshire  (where  he  had  lands 
of  bii  own),  and  organist  to  Charles  I.  at  Oxford 
IB  1643,  composed  many  anthems  and  motets, 
both  KiigKsh  and  Latin,  still  extant  in  MS. 
Se?enl  are  in  the  Aldrich  collection  at  Christ 
Omrch,  Oxford,  and  nearly  one  hundred-— eighty 
of  than  in  the  oomposer's  autograph — are  in 
the  lifarazy  of  the  Sacred  Hannonic  SocTety .  His 
BO  Chbibtophkb,  student  of  Christ  Church,  was 
a  good  organist  [W.H.H.] 

JEFFRIES,  Stkfhsk,  bom  1660.  was  a  chor^ 
■ler  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  under  Michael  Wise. 
In  1680  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Gloucester 
OithedraL  He  composed  a  pecidiar  melody  for 
the  cathedral  chimes,  printed  in  Hawkins*  His- 
tory, ch^.  160.  He  ^ed  in  1 7 1 2.        [W.  H. H.] 

JETFTELES,  Alois.    [See  Lisdebkhbis.] 

JENKINS,  John,  bom  at  Maidstone  in  1592^ 

became   a   musician    in    early  life.      He    was 

patronised  by  two  Norfolk  gentlemen,  Bering 

sad   Hamon   L*Estrange,  and    resided  in   the 

fuaily  of  the  latter  for  a  great  portion  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  performer  on  the  lute  and  lyra-viol 

sad  other  bowed  instruments,  and  one  of  the 

moDciaas  to  Charles  I  and  Charles  II.    He  was 

a  Tohnninous  composer  of  Fancies,   some  for 

viols  sad  others  for  the  organ ;  he  also  produced 

some  light  pieces  which  he  called  '  Rants.'    Of 

theae  'The  Mitter  Rant,'  an  especial  favourite, 

vai  printed    in    Flayford's    'Musick's    Hand- 

Bald,  1678,  and  other  publications  of  the  period. 

Tvo  others  by  him,  '  The  Fleece  Tavern  Rant,' 

tad  'The  Peterborough  Rant^*  are  in  Flayford's 

'ApoDo's    Banquet,'    1690.     Another    popular 

piece  by  him  was  '  The  L^dy  Eatherine  Audley's 

Bdk.  or.  The  Five  Bell  Consort,'  first  printed  in 

Flajford's    'Courtly    Masquing    Ayres,'   1662. 

Hk  vocal  compositions  comprise  an  Elegy  on  the 

4eath  of  William  Lawes,  printed  at  the  end  of 

H,iiid  W.  Lawes' '  Choice Psahns,'  1648 ;  'Theo- 

^nla,  or.  Love's  Sacrifice;  a  Divine  Poem  by 

E'^dwaid]  B[enlowe]  Esq.,  several  parts  thereof 

Mi  to  fit  aires  by  Mr.  J.  Jenkins,'  165a;    two 

wsada,  'A  boat,  a  boat,'  and  'Come,   pretty 

Baidena,'  m  Hilton's  *Catch  that  catch  can,' 

J^ ;  ioine  wngs  etc.  in  'Select  Ayres  and Dia- 

«y»i'  1659;  and  'The  Musical  Companion,* 

1^2;  and  tome  anthems.  He  published  in  1660 
tol.il 


'  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  a  Base  with 
a  Thorough  Base  for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo' 
(reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1664),  the  first  of  the 
kind  produced  by  an  Englbhman.  His  numerous 
'  Fancies '  were  never  printed.  Many  MS.  copies 
of  them  however  exist,  a  large  number  being  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  J.  S.  Smith  included 
many  of  Jenkins's  compositions  (amongst  them 
'The  Mitter  Rant'  and 'Lady  Audle/s  Bells') 
in  his '  Musica  Antiqua.'  Jenkins  resided  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse,  Bart.,  at  Kimberley,  Norfolk, 
where  he  died  Oct.  27,  1678.  He  was  buried 
Oct.  29  m  Kimberley  Church.  [W.H.H.] 

JENNY  BELL,  an  op^ra  comique  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at 
the  Op^ra  Comique  June  2,  1855.  "^^  scene 
is  laid  in  England  and  the  characters  are  English, 
and  the  airs  of  Grod  save  the  King  and  Rule 
Britannia  are  introduced.  [6.] 

JENSEN,  Adolfh,  composer,  bom  Jan.  12, 
1837,  at  Konigsberg;  was  a  pupil  of  Ehlert  and 
F.  Marpuig.  In  1856  he  visited  Russia,  but 
returned  the  next  year  to  Grermany,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  Capellmeister  at  Posen.  He  then 
paid  a  two  years  visit  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  Gade.  i860  to  66  were 
spent  in  his  native  place,  and  to  this  time  a 
large  proportion  of  his  works  (op.  6-33)  are 
due.  From  1866  to  68  he  was  attached  to 
Tausig's  school  as  teacher  of  the  piano,  and 
since  that  time  resided  on  account  of  his  health 
at  Gratz  and  other  places  in  South  Germany. 
He  died  at  Baden  Baden,  Jan.  24,  1879. 

Jensen  was  an  enthusiast  for  Schumann,  and 
for  some  months  before  Schumann's  death  was 
in  close  correspondence  with  him.  He  has  pub- 
lished various  pieces, 62  opp.in  all — 'The  Journey 
to  Emmaus,'  for  Orchestra ;  '  Nonnengesang,'  for 
Women's  Chorus,  Horn,  Harp,  and  Piano ;  two 
Liedercyclus,  'Dolorosa'  and  'Erotikon';  and 
many  other  songs ;  Sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  for 
Piano,  which  tiUse  high  rank  in  his  own  country, 
and  are  much  beloved  by  those  who  know  them 
here.  His  genius  is  essentially  that  of  a  song- 
writer— full  of  delicate  tender  feeling,  but  with 
no  great  heights  or  depths.  [G.] 

JEPHTHAH.  I.  Handel's  last  oratorio.  His 
blindness  came  on  during  its  composition  and 
delayed  it.  It  was  begun  Jan.  21,  and  finished 
Aug.  30,  1 751.  The  words  were  by  Dr.Morell. 
Pr(^uced  at  Covent  Garden  Feb.  26,  1752.  It 
was  revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
April  7,  1841.  2.  *  Jefte  in  Masfa'  (Jephthah 
at  Mizpeh)  was  the  title  of  a  short  oratorio  by 
Semplice,  set  by  Barthelemon  at  Florence  in 
1 776 ;  performed  there,  in  Rome — where  a  chorus 
firom  it  even  penetrated  to  the  Pope's  chapel, 
and  procured  the  composer  two  gold  medals — and 
in  London  in  1779  and  82.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  Library.  3.  Jephtha 
and  his  Daughter.  An  oratorio  in  2  parts ;  the 
words  adapt^  from  the  Bible,  the  music  by  C. 
Reinthider.  Produced  in  England  by  Mr.  Hiillah 
at  St.  Martin's  Hall  April  16,  1856.  [G] 
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JEBIJSALKM  I.  6»nd  open  in  4  tcts; 
xnnBic  by  Verdi,  the  words  by  Boyer  and  Waez ; 
being  a  French  adaptation  oil  LombardL  Pro- 
duced at  the  Academie  Noy.  26,  1847.  a.  A 
Sacred  Oratorio  in  3  parts ;  the  words  selected 
from  the  Bible  by  W.  Sancroft  Holmes,  the  music 
byH.H.Pier8on.  Produced  at  Norwich  FestiyaL 
Sept.  23,  1852.  [GJ 

JESSONDA.  A  grand  German  opera  in  3 
acta;  the  plot  from  *La  Veuye  de  'Malabar.' 
Words  by  Edouard  Gehe,  music  by  Spohr.  Pro- 
duced at  Gassel  July  28,  1823 ;  in  London,  at 
St.  James's  theatre  (German  company),  June  18, 
1840;  in  Italian,  at  Govent  Gkirden,  Aug.  6, 
1853.  [O.] 

JEUNE  HENBI,  LB.  Op^ra-oomiqne  in  a 
acts ;  libretto  by  Bouilly,  music  by  M^uL  Pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  Fayart  May  i,  1 797.  The 
oyerture  has  always  been  a  fiftyourite  in  France. 
The  piece  was  damned,  but  the  oyerture  was  re- 
demanded  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  haying  been 
already  encored  at  the  commencement.         [G.] 

JEUX  D'ANGHES.  The  French  name  for 
the  Beed  Stops  of  an  Organ.  [W.  S.  B.] 

JE WS-HABP,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Jaw's- 
harp.  In  French  it  is  called  Ouimbardef  and 
in  German  Maui'trommelt  Mtrnd-harmonica,  at 
Brummeisen  (i.e.  buzzing-iron).  In  the  High- 
lands, where  it  is  much  used,  it  is  called  Tromp. 
This  simple  instrument  consists  of  an  elastic 
steel  tongue,  riyetted  at  one  end  to  a  frame  of 
brass  or  iron,  similar  in  form  to  certain  pocket 
corkscrews,  of  which  the  screw  turns  up  on  a 
hinge.  The  fr«e  end  of  the  tongue  is  b«it  out- 
wards, at  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  allow  the  finger 
to  strike  it  when  the  instrument  is  placed  to  the 
mouth,  and  firmly  supported  by  the  pressure  of 
the  frame  against  the  teeth. 

A  column  of  air  may  yibrate  by  reciprocation 
with  a  body  whose  yibrations  are  isochronous 
ydth  its  own,  or  when  the  number  of  its  yibra- 
tions are  any  multiple  of  those  of  the  original 
sounding  body.  On  this  law  depends  the  expla- 
nation of  the  production  of  sounds  by  the  jew's- 
harp.  The  yibration  of  the  tongue  itself  cor- 
responds with  a  yery  low  sound  ;  but  the  cayity 
of  the  mouth  is  capable  of  yarious  alterations ; 
and  when  the  number  of  yibrations  of  the  con- 
tained yolume  of  air  is  any  multiple  of  the  origi- 
nal yibrations  of  the  tongue,  a  sound  is  produced 
corresponding  to  the  modification  of  the  oral 
cayity.  Thus,  if  the  primitiye  sound  of  the 
tongue  is  G,  the  series  of  reciprocated  sounds 
would  be  C,  E,  G,  Bb,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  etc.,  and 
by  using  two  or  more  instruments  in  different 
keys,  a  complete  scale  may  be  obtained,  and 
extremely  original  and  beautiful  effects  produced. 

The  elucidation  of  this  subject  is  due  to  the 
ingenious  researches  of  Professor  Wheatstone, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,'  for  the  year 
1828,  ist  part»  of  whidi  the  aboye  is  a  condensed 
account. 

A  soldier  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia^  so 

1  Sm  Spubr't  8ell»tbiogr»|ibl«,  U.  Itt. 
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ohanned  the  king  by  his  perfonnanoe  on  two  jew'i^ 
harps  that  he  gaye  him  his  discharge,  together 
with  a  present  of  money,  and  he  subsequently 
amassed  a  fortune  by  playing  at  concerts. 

In  1827  and  1828  Charles  Eulenstein  appeared 
in  London  [Eulenstsin]  and  by  using  10  jew's- 
harps  produced  extraordinazy  effects.    [V .  de  P.] 

JOACHIM,  JosBFH,  the  greatest  of  living 
violin-playera,  was  bom  at  Kittsee,  a  village 
near  Pressburg,  June  28,  1831.  He  began  to 
play  the  violin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  showing 
great  ability  he  was  soon  placed  under  Sservao- 
sinsky,  then  leader  of  the  opera-band  at  Pesth. 
When  only  seven  years  old,  ne  played  a  duet  in 
public  with  his  master  with  great  success.  In 
1838  he  became  a  pupil  of  Boehm  in  Vienna^ 
and  in  1843  went  to  Leipzig,  then,  under 
Mendelssohn's  guidance,  at  the  zenith  of  its 
musical  reputation.  On  his  arrival  at  Leipzig 
as  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  proved  himself  already  an 
accomplished  violinist,  and  very  soon  made  his 
first  public  appearance  in  a  Concert  of  Madame 
Viardot's,  Aug.  10,  1843,  when  he  played  a 
Bondo  of  de  B^ot  s;  Mendelssohn,  who  at  once 
recognised  and  warmly  welcomed  the  boy's  ex- 
ceptional talent^  himself  accompanying  at  the 
piano.  On  the  i6th  of  the  following  November 
he  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert  in 
Emsvs  fantasia  on  Otello;  and  a  year  later 
(Nov.  35,  1844)  took  part  in  a  performance  at 
the  Gewandhaus  of  Maurer's  Concertante  for 
four  violins  with  Ernst,  Bazzini  and  David, 
all  very  much  his  seniors.  The  wish  of  his 
parents,  and  his  own  earnest  disposition,  pre- 
vented his  entering  at  once  on  the  career  of 
a  virtuoso.  For  several  years  Joachim  remained 
at  Leipzig,  continuing  his  musical  studies  under 
Mendelssohn's  powerful  influence,  and  studying 
with  David  most  of  those  dassical  works  for  the 
violin — the  Concertos  of  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven 
and  Spohr,  Bach's  Solos,  etc. — which  still  con- 
stitute the  staple  of  his  repertoire.  At  the  same 
time  his  general  education  was  carefully  attended 
to,  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  Joachim's 
character  both  as  a  musician  and  as  a  man  was 
developed  and  directed  for  life  during  the  years 
which  ne  spent  at  Leipzig.  He  alret^y  evinced 
that  thorough  uprightness,  that  firmness  of 
character  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  that 
intense  dislike  of  all  that  is  superficial  or  untrue 
in  art,  which  have  made  him  not  only  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank,  but,  in  a  sense,  a  great  moral 
power  in  the  musical  life  of  our  days. 

Joachim  remained  at  Leipzig  till  October 
1850,  for  some  time  side  by  side  with  David 
as  leader  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  but  also 
from  time  to  time  travelling  and  playing  with 
ever-increasing  success  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. On  the  strong  recommendation  of  Men- 
delssohn he  visited  London  for  the  first  time  as 
early  as  1844,  and  at  the  5th  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert (May  27)  played  Beethoven's  Concerto  (for 
the  4th  time  only  at  those  concerts)  with  great  suc- 
cess. His  first  actual  public  rppearance  in  this 
country  was  at  a  benefit  concert  of  Mr.  Bunn's 
at  Druzy  Lane  on  March  a8.     After  this  he 
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lepeaied  his  vudts  to  England  in  1847,  49>  5^t 
S^r  59«  ^3»  *i>d  ever  since.  His  annual  appear- 
uce  at  the  Monday  Popular,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
ind  other  concerts  in  London  and  the  principal 
provincial  towns  has  become  a  regular  feature 
of  the  musical  life  in  England.  His  continued 
noceai  as  a  solo-  and  quartet-player,  extending 
Boir  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  is 
probably  without  paralleL  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  he  has  been 
the  principal  violinist  of  those  excellent  concerts, 
which  have  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
musical  institution  in  England  towards  popu- 
larising that  highest  branch  of  the  art— classical 
chamber>mnsic 

In  1849  Joachim  accepted  the  post  of  Leader 

of  the  6rand-Duke*s  band  at  Weimar,  where 

lint,  who  had  already  abandoned  his  career  as 

s  virtuoso,   had   settled   and   was   conducting 

operas  and  ocmoerts.    His  stay  in  Weimar  was 

not  however  of  long  duration.    To  one  who  had 

grown  up  under  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn, 

sad  in  his  feeling  for  music  and  art  in  general 

WBs  much  in  sympathy  with  Schumann,  the 

revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Weimar  school 

oooki  have  but  a  passing  attraction.    In  1854 

he  accepted  the  post  of  Conductor  of  Concerts 

sod  Solo-Violinist  to  the    King  of  Hanover, 

which  he  retained  tiU  1866.    During  his  stay 

at  Hanover  (June  10,  1865)  he  married  Amalia 

Wens,    the  celebrated  contralto  singer.     [See 

WusB.]     In  1868  he  went  to  Berlin  as  head 

of  a  newly  established  department  of  the  Boyal 

Ac^ieany  of  Arts — the  'Hochschule  fiir  aosii- 

bade  Tonkunst  *  (High  School  for  Musical  Exe- 

enticn, — as  distinct  from  composition,  for  which 

then  was  already  a  department  in  existence). 

Joadiim  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  arduous 

task  of  organising  and  starting  this  new  in- 

slitiitioo,  which  under  his  energy  and  devotion 

not  only  soon  exhibited  its  vitality,  but  in  a  very 

few  years  rivalled,  and  in  some  respects  even 

axoeiled,  similar  older  institutions.    Up  to  this 

ptriod  Joachim  had  been  a  teacher  mainly  by 

hii  example,  henceforth  he  is  to  be  surrounded 

b^  a  host  of  actual  pupils,   to  whom,  with  a 

^■ntereetedness  beyond  praise,  he  imparts  the 

nnilti  of  his  experience,  and  into  whom  he 

iastils  that  spirit  of  manly  and  unselfish  devotion 

to  art  whix^   in  conjunction  with  his  great 

astoral  gif^  really  contains  the  secret  of  his 

loog-oofitinued  success.    In  his  present  sphere 

of  actioQ   Joachim's  beneficent  influence,  en- 

conaeing  what  is  true  and  earnest^  and  dis- 

isgaimng,  and,  if  necessary,  opposing  what  is 

«Bpty,   mean,   and   superficial   in   music,   can 

hsnfly  be  too  hig^y  estimated.    It  will  readily 

be  believed  that  in  addition  to  the  universal 

admiration  of  the  musical  world  numerous  marks 

of  diakinetion,  orders  of  knightitiood  from  Grer- 

■aa  and  other  sovereign  princes,  and  honorary  de- 

freea  have  been  conferred  on  Joachim.    From 

the  University  of  Cambridge  he  received  the 

hoBCBsry  degrecLpf  Doctor  c^  Music  on  the  8th 

March,  1877.    No  artist  ever  sought  lees  after 

saeh  things,  no  artist  better  deserved  them. 
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As  to  his  style  of  playing,  perhaps  nothing 
more  to  the  point  can  be  said,  uian  that  his  in- 
terpretations of  Beethoven's  Concerto  and  great 
Quartets  and  of  Bach*s  Solo  Sonatas  are  uni- 
versally recognised  as  models,  and  that  his  style 
of  playing  appears  especially  adapted  to  render 
compositions  of  the  purest  and  most  elevated 
style.  A  master  of  technique,  surpassed  by  no 
one,  he  now  uses  his  powers  of  execution  ex- 
clusively  for  the  interpretation  of  the  best 
music.  If  in  latter  years  his  strict  adherence 
to  tlus  practice  and  consequent  exclusion  of  all 
virtuoso-pieces  has  resulted  in  a  certain  limita- 
tion of  repertoire,  it  must  still  be  granted  that 
that  repertoire  is  after  all  richer  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  eminent  violinist,  comprising 
as  it  does  the  Concertos  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  four  or  five  of  Spohr's,  Yiotti's 
32nd,  his  own  Hungarian,  Bach's  Solos,  the  a 
romances  of  Beethoven,  and  in  addition  the 
whole  range  of  classical  chamber-music,  to  which 
we  may  now  add  the  Concerto  of  Brahms, 
played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Feb.  22,  1879,  and  given  by  him 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  March  6  and  20. 

Purity  of  style,  without  pedantry ;  fidelitv  of 
interpretation  combined  with  a  powerful  inoivi- 
duality — such  are  the  main  characteristics  of 
Joachim  the  violinist  and  the  musician. 

As  a  composer  Joachim  is  essentially  a  follower 
of  Schumann.  Most  of  his  works  are  of  a 
grave,  melancholic  character,  —  all  of  them,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  are  earnest  in  purpose  and 
aim  at  the  ideal.  Undoubtedly  his  most  im- 
portant and  most  successful  work  is  the  Hun- 
garian Concerto  (op.  11),  a  creation  of  real 
grandeur,  built  up  in  noble  symphonic  propor- 
tions, which  will  hold  its  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  masterpieces  for  the  violin.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  his  published  compositions : — 

Opb  U.  Hnngartan  Concerto    fcr 
Violin  and  Orche»trft. 
12.  Nottarno  in  A.  for  VtoUa 

•ad  snuiU  0rcb«ttr>. 
18.  Orertare.  in  oommeaiorA- 
tloo  of  Kleist  ih«  poei— 
forOrehestr*. 
14  Seena    der    IfErfe    (from 
BobOkr's  nnflnldied  play 
of  Demetrius),  for  Ooo- 
traltoSolo      ud      Or- 
dMttra. 
Tiro  MArcbM.  In  0  and  D, 
with  Trios. 
KJ8.  Op.  «,  7,  8,  Orertorss  to 
Demetriot,  Heniy  th«  rvth.  and  a 
Tlsj  of  Gonl's  rsspectlralyi  ars 
stUllnMB. 


Op.  L  Andantlno     and    Alksro 

Scherzoso   (Violin    and 

OrcbflstraX 
%,  8  'Stflcke  (Bomann,  Fso- 

taUiostaek.      rrOhllngs 

fantasia)'  for  Violin  and 

Piano, 
a  <3onoerto    (O   minor)   *  In 

elnam  Satxa'  for  Violin 

and  Orchestra. 
4L  Orertnre  to  '  Hamlet.'  for 

Orchestra. 
6.  8  Btfteka  (Llndenransehen, 

Abendyloeken.    Ballade) 

for  Violin  and  Piano. 
9.  Hebrew  Melodies,  for  Viola 

and  Piano. 
SO.  Variatkxis  on  aa  oilftnal 

Theme    for  Vfola    and 

TIana 

JOAN  OF  ARC.  A  grand  historical  opera 
in  5  acts ;  the  words  by  Mr.  Bunn,  tiie  music 
by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Nov.  30, 
1837.  CG.] 

JOANNA  MAKIA.    [See  Gallia.] 

JOCONDE,  00  Lm  Coubkum  d'Aveotubb. 
Op^ra-comique  in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Etienne, 
music  by  Isouard.  Produced  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau  Feb.  38,  1814;  m  English,  by  Carl 
Rose  (Santley*8  tramOation),  Lyceum,  Oct.  35, 

1876.  [GJ 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.  An  oratorio  in 
a  parts ;  the  text  selected  from  the  Bible  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Monk;  the  muaio  by  G.  A.  Mac&rren. 
Produced  at  Bristol  Festival  Oct.  23,  1873.  [G.] 

JOHNSON,  Edwabd,  Mus.  Bac.,  graduated 
at  Cambridge  1594,  and  was  one  of  the  ten 
composers  who  harmonised  the  tunes  for  £ste*8 
'  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms/  159a.  He  contributed 
the  madrigal,  *Come,  blessed  bird!'  to  'The 
Triumphes  of  Oriana/  1601.  Another  madrigal 
by  him,  '  Ah,  silly  John,'  is  preserved  in  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Uie  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography.    [W.  H.  H.] 

JOHNSON,  RoBEBT,  an  ecclesiastic  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
was  composer  of  motets,  part-songs  and  virginal 
pieces.  Bumey  says  '  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
our  church  composers  who  disposed  their  parts 
with  intelligence  and  design.  In  writing  upon 
a  plainsong  (moving  in  slow  notes  of  equal 
length),  wMch  was  so  much  practised  in  those 
times,  he  discovers  cooBiderable  art  and  ingenuity, 
as  also  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  of  fugue 
and  imitation.'  His  part-song  'Defiled  is  my 
name '  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Hawkins's 
History ;  and  lus  motet,  '  Sabbatum  Maria»*  and 
an  Alirmin  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book 
in  Bumey's  History.  Two  of  his  motets  are 
contained  in  Add.  MSS.  5059  and  11,586, 
British  Museum.  He  was  the  composer  of  the 
part-song  'Tye  the  mare,  Tom  boy,'  the  words 
of  which  are  printed  in  Biteon's  '  Ancient  Songs, 
1790,  p.  130. 

Another  Robkbt  Johnson,  a  lutenist  and 
composer,  possibly  a  relative  of  the  above-named, 
was  in  January  1573-4  a  retainer  in  the  house- 
hold of  Sir  Thomas  Kytson,  of  Hengrave  Hall, 
Sufiblk.  In  April  1575,  ^uig  stiU  in  Sir 
Thomas's  service,  he  assisted  at  £e  grand  enter- 
tainment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Kemlworth.  He  subsequently  came 
to  London,  but  at  what  precise  date  cannot  be 
ascertained,  and  became  a  composer  for  the 
theatres.  In  x6io  he  composed  the  music  for 
Middleton's  tragi-comedy,  'The  Witch,*  printed 
in  Bimbault's '  Ancient  Vocal  Music  of  Ei^jrland.' 
In  161 1  he  was  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  £40.  In  i6ia  he  composed 
music  for  Shakspere's  'Tempest,'  and  in  161 7 
songs  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Valentim'an' 
and  'The  Mad  Lover.'  (See  Add.  MS.  11,608, 
Brit.  Mus.)  In  1 631  he  wrote  music  for  Ben 
Jonson's  'Masque  of  the  Gipsies,'  some  of  the 
songs  of  which  are  containea  in  a  MS.  volume 
in  Uie  Music  School,  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the 
contributors  to  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lament- 
acions,'  16 14.  A  beautiful  ballad  by  him,  'As 
I  walked  forth  one  summer's  day,'  is  also  printed 
in  RimbauH's  'Ancient  Vocal  Music  of  England.' 
His  name  occurs  Dec.  ao,  1635,  in  a  privy  seal 
exempting  the  King's  musicians  from  payment 
of  subsidies.  [W.H.H.] 

JOMMELLI,  N1000L6,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
name  in  the  long  list  of  eminent  composers  who 
during  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  were 
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the  outcome  and  ornament  of  that  Neapolitan 
school  which  had  become  famous  under  Alees- 
andro  Scarlatti.  It  was  a  period  of  transition  in 
musical  art  all  over  Italy.  It  witnessed  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  Gr^^rian  modes  in 
favour  of  modem  tonality.  Goimterpoint  itself, 
while  pursued  as  ardently  as  ever,  and  still 
recognised  as  the  orthodox  fonn  of  expression  for 
musical  thought,  was  assuming  to  that  thought 
a  new  and  different  relation.  Ideas  were  sub- 
jected to  its  conditions,  but  it  no  longer  con* 
stituted  their  very  essence.  The  distinctive 
tendency  of  all  modem  Art  towards  individual- 
isation  was  everywhere  making  itself  felt,  and 
each  successive  composer  strove  more  and  more 
after  dramatic  truthfulness  as  a  primary  object, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Italy  a  race  of  great  singers  to 
whom  individual  expression  was  a  very  condition 
of  existence.  Pure  contrapuntal  Art — strictly  im- 
personal in  its  nature,  in  that,  while  each  part 
IS  in  itself  complete,  all  are  equally  subordinate 
to  the  whole,  was  being  supplanted  by  a  new 
order  of  things.  In  the  music  destined  to  convey 
and  to  arouse  personal  emotions  one  melodious 
idea  predominates,  to  which  all  the  rest,  however 
important,  is  more  or  less  subservient  and  ao- 
ceesoiy.  Nor  is  harmony,  then,  the  final  result 
of  the  superimposition  of  layer  on  layer  of  inde- 
pendent parts,  but  the  counterpoint  is  contrived 
oy  the  subdivision  and  varied  time-apportionment 
of  the  harmony,  tmd  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  decoration  rather  than  a  texture — ^the  work  is 
in  fresco  «nd  not  in  mosaic. 

To  the  greatest  minds  alone  it  belongs  to 
unite  with  intuition  that  consummate  art  which 
makes  scholastic  device  serve  the  ends  of  fimcy, 
and,  while  imparting  form  to  the  inspirations  of 
genius,  receives  from  them  the  stamp  of  origin- 
ality. In  the  long  chain  connecting  Palestnna, 
in  whose  works  con^«puntal  art  found  its  purest 
development,  with  Mozart,  who  blended  imagin- 
ation with  science  as  no  one  had  done  before  him, 
one  of  the  last  links  was  Jommelli.  Gifted  with  a 
vein  of  melody  tender  and  elegiac  in  its  character, 
with  great  sensibility,  fiutidious  taste,  and  a  sense 
of  effect  in  advance  of  any  of  his  Italian  contem- 
poraries, he  started  in  the  new  path  of  dramatic 
composition  opened  up  by  Scarlatti,  Peigolesi, 
and  Leo,  at  the  point  where  those  masters  left 
off,  and  carried  the  art  of  expression  to  the  highest 

Sitch  that,  in  Italy,  it  attained  up  to  the  time  of 
fozart. 

Bom  at  Aversa,  near  Naples,  Sept.  11,  1714, 
his  first  musical  teaching  was  given  him  by 
a  canon  named  Mozzillo.  At  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  Conservatorio  of  San  Onofrio  as  the 
pupil  of  Durante,  but  was  transferred  to  that 
of  La  Pietk  de*  Turchini,  where  he  learned 
vocal  music  from  Prsto  and  Mancini,  and  com- 
position from  Feo  and  Leo.  It  was  the  boast 
of  these  schools  that  young  musicians  on  leaving 
them  were  adepts  in  all  the  processes  of  counter- 
point and  every  kind  of  scholastic  exercise,  but 
it  seems  that  a  special  training  at  Rome  was 
judged   necessary  to  fit  Jommelli  for  writing 
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dmroh  mo&c,  the  chief  object  he  is  said  at  that 
time  to  have  had  in  view.  However  this  may 
have  beoi,  his  first  works  were  ballets,  in  which 
BO  indication  of  geniciB  was  discernible.  He 
next  tried  his  hand  on  cantatas,  a  style  of  com* 
position  fiur  better  suited  to  his  especial  gifts, 
aztd  with  so  much  success  that  Leo,  on  hearing 
one  of  these  pieces  performed  by  a  lady,  a 
papil  of  Jommelli*8,  exclaimed  in  rapture,  'A 
idiort  tame,  madam,  and  this  young  man  will  be 
the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  Europe !  * 
The  young  ocHnpoeer  himself  had  less  £uth  in  his 
own  powera.  According  to  the  notice  of  his  life 
by  I^cdnni,  he  so  much  dreaded  the  verdict  of  the 
puUic  that  his  first  opera,  '  L'Errore  Amoroso,* 
waa  r^nesented  (at  Naples,  in  1737)  under  the 
name  of  an  obscure  musician  called  Valentino ; 
the  walk,  however,  met  with  so  encouraging 
a  reception  that  he  ventured  to  give  the  next, 
'Odoaido,*  under  his  own  name. 

In  1 740  he  was  summoned  to  Borne,  where  he 
was  protected  by  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York, 
and  where  his  two  operas  *I1  Ricimero*  and 
'UAatianatte*  were  produced.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bologna,  where  he  wrote  'Ezio.' 
During  his  sojourn  there  he  visited  that  celebrity 
of  modcal  learning,  the  Padre  Martini,  presenting 
Trinmelf  as  a  pupal  desirous  of  instruction.  To 
tesrt  his  acquirements,  a  fugue  subject  was  pre- 
smted  to  him,  and  on  his  proceeding  to  treat  it 
with  the  greatest  facility,  'Who  are  you,  then  7' 
aaked  the  Padre ;  '  are  you  making  game  of 
me?  It  is  I,  methinks,  who  should  learn  of 
you.'  .'My  name  is  Jommelli,'  returned  the 
composer,  *  and  I  am  the  maestro  who  is  to  write 
the  next  opera  for  the  theatre  of  this  town.'  In 
later  years  Jommelli  was  wont  to  affirm  that  he 
had  profited  not  a  little  by  his  subsequent  intex^ 
eoiine  with  Martini. 

Afier  superintending  the  production  of  some 

fanportant  works  at  Bologna  and  Rome,  Jommelli 

letuxned  to  Naples,  where  his  opera  'Eumeue' 

WIS  given  at  the  San  Carlo  with  immense  suocess. 

A  like  triumph  awaited  him  at  Venice,  where 

bs  '  Merope*  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  the 

Coancil  of  Ten  appointed  him  director  of  the 

Senola  degl*  Incurabili,   a  circumstance  which 

led  to  his  beginning  at  last  to  write  that  sacred 

Boflc  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  early 

MBfaitioo,  and  was  to  become  one  chief  source 

of  his  fiune.     Among  his  compositions  of  the 

bad  at  this  time  was  a  *  Laudato  *  for  double 

choir  of  eight  voices,  which,  though  once  ode- 

bated,  appears  never  to  have  been  printed.    In 

1745  ^^  fi^  1^^  ^^  Vienna,  where  he  wrote 

Mocessively   'AchiUe  in  Sdro'  and  *Didone.' 

Here  he  fixrmed  with  the  poet  Metastasio  an 

iitiiDste  acquaintance.    Metastasio  entertained 

tlie  highest  opinion  of  his  genius,  and  was  also 

sUe  to  give  him  much  useful  advice  on  matters 

of  dramatic  expression  and  effect.     Sometimes 

the  aooomplished  friends  amused  themselves  by 

tuAsnging  rUes ;  Jommelli,  who  wrote  his  native 

Isngtuige  with  fluency  and  elegance,  becoming 

the  poet,  and  his  verses  being  set  to  music  by 

Metastedo. 
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From  Vienna,  in  1748,  he  went  again  to 
Rome,  whero  he  produceid  '  Artaserse.'  He  found 
an  influential  admirer  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
Albani,  thanks  to  whose  good  offices  he  was,  in 
1749,  appointed  coadjutor  of  Bencini,  chapel- 
master  of  St.  Peter's.  He  quitted  this  post  in  1 754 
to  become  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg  at  Stuttgart,  whero  he  romained  in  the 
enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  for  more 
than  fifteen  years.  Through  the  mui^cence  of 
his  duke  he  Uved  in  easy  ciroumstances,  with  all 
the  surroundings  most  congenial  to  his  cultivated 
and  refined  taste,  and  with  every  facility  for 
hearing  his  music  performed.  Here  he  produced 
a  number  of  operas,  an  oratorio  of  the  Passion,  and 
a  requiem  for  the  Duchess  of  Wurtembexg.  In 
these  works  German  influence  becomes  apparent 
in  a>  distinct  modification  of  his  style.  The 
harmony  is  more  fully  developed,  the  use  of 
modulation  freer  and  more  frequent,  while  the 
orchestral  part  assumes  a  greater  importance, 
and  the  instrumentation  is  weightier  and  more 
varied  than  in  his  former  works.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  union  of  styles  gave  strength  to 
his  music,  which,  though  never  lacking  sweetness 
and  refinement,  was  characterised  by  dignity 
rather  than  force.  It  added  to  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  among  the  Germans,  but  was 
not  equally  acceptable  to  Italians  when,  his  fame 
and  fortune  being  consolidated,  he  returned  to 
pass  his  remaining  years  among  his  own  country* 
men.  The  fickle  Neapolitans  had  forgotten  their 
former  favourite,  nor  did  the  specimens  of  his 
later  style  reconquer  their  suffirages.  '  The  opera 
here  is  by  Jommelli,'  wrote  Mozart  from  Naples 
in  1770.  'It  is  beautiful,  but  the  style  is  too 
elevated,  as  weU  as  too  antique,  for  the  theatre.' 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  taste  for  light  opera  had 
accustomed  the  public  to  seek  for  gratification 
in  mere  melody  and  vocal  display,  wMle  richness 
of  harmony  or  orohestral  colouring  were  looked 
on  rather  as  a  blemish  bv  hearers  impatient 
of  the  slightest  thing  calculated  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  *tune.*  'Armida,'  written 
for  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  in  1771,  and  one  of 
Jommelli's  best  operas,  was  condemned  as  heavy, 
inefiective,  and  deficient  in  melody.  *  H  Demo- 
foonte*  (1772)  and  *L'Ifigenia  in  Aulide'  (1773) 
were  ill  executed,  and  were  fiiilures. 

The  composer  had  retired,  with  his  family,  to 
Aversa,  where  he  lived  in  an  opulent  semi- 
retirement,  seldom  quitting  his  home  except  to 
go  in  spring  to  Tlnfrascata  di  Napoli,  or  in 
autumn  to  Pietra  bianca,  pleasant  country  resorts 
near  Naples.  He  received  at  this  time  a  com- 
mission from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  compose 
two  operas  and  a  cantata.  But  his  old  sus- 
ceptibility to  public  opinion  asserted  itself  now, 
and  the  failure  of  his  later  works  so  plunged 
him  in  melancholy  as  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  On  his  recovery  he  wrote  a  cantata 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  and  shortly  after,  the  Miserere  for 
two  voices  (to  the  Italian  version  by  Mattel) 
which  is,  perhaps,  his  most  famous  work.  This 
was  his  *  swan's  song' ;  it  was  hardly  concluded 
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when  he  died  at  Naples,  aged  60,  Aug.  aS, 

1774-       ,  . 
Jommelu  was  of  amiable  dispomtioiiy  and  had 

the  polished  maxmers  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
Good  looking  in  his  youth,  he  became  corpulent 
in  middle  age.  Bumey,  who  saw  him  at  Naples 
in  1770,  says  he  was  not  unlike  Handel,  a  like- 
ness which  cannot  be  traced  in  any  portraits  of 
him  that  are  extant.  The  catalogue  of  his  works 
contains  compositions  of  all  kinds,  comprising 
nearly  fifty  operas  and  four  oratorios,  besides 
fniMses,  cantatas,  and  a  great  quantity  of  church 
music.  As  a  contrapuntist  he  was  accomplished 
rather  than  profound,  and  his  unaccompanied 
choral  music  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
woriu  of  some  of  his  predecessors  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Roman  school.  His  Miserere  for 
&Ye  voices,  in  G  minor  (included  in  Bochlitz's 
collection),  contains  great  beauties,  the  long 
diminuendo  at  the  dose,  especially,  being  a 
charming  effect.  But  the  work  is  unequal,  and 
the  scholarship,  though  elegant  and  ingenious, 
oocasiooally  makes  itself  too  much  felt. 

SLis  ideas  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  tinge  of 
mild  gravity,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
fiuled  in  ballets  and  other  works  of  a  light 
nature.  Yet  he  has  left  an  opera  ht^ffa,  *  Don 
JastuUo,'  which  shows  that  he  was  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  sedate  humour.  This  opera  is 
remarkable  Tas  are  others  of  his)  for  the  free  em- 
ployment 01  accompanied  recitative.  Jommelli 
was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  who  perceived 
the  great  dramatic  capabilities  of  this  mode  of 
expression,  which  has,  in  recent  times,  received 
•och  wide  development.  He  saw  the  absurdity, 
too,  of  the  conventional  Da  Capo  in  airs  consist- 
ing of  two  strains  or  movements,  by  which  the 
sympathy  of  the  hearer,  worked  up  to  a  pitch 
during  the  second  (usually  Allegro)  movement,  is 
n)eedily  cooled  by  the  neoessity  for  recommencing 
the  Andante  and  going  all  through  it  again. 
He  would  not  comply  with  this  custom  except 
where  it  happened  to  suit  his  purpose,  but  aimed 
at  sustaining  and  heightening  the  interest  from  the 
outset  of  a  piece  till  its  close, — anticipating  by 
this  innovation  one  of  Gluck's  greatest  reforms. 

His  invention  seems  to  have  required  the 
stimulus  of  words,  for  his  purely  instrumental 
compositions,  such  as  overtures,  are  singularly 
dry  and  unsuggestive.  Yet  he  had  a  more  keen 
i^predation  oi  the  orchestra  than  any  contem- 
porary Italian  writer,  as  is  evinced  in  his  scores 
DY  varied  combinations  of  instruments!,  by  06- 
lligak)  accompaniments  to  several  airs,  and  by 
occasional  attempts  at  such  tone-painting  as  the 
part  written  for  horns  eon  sordini  in  the  air 
*Teneri  affetti  miei'  in  'Attilio  BegoW  In 
his  Stuttgart  compositions  the  orchestra  becomes 
still  more  prominent,  and  is  dialogued  with  the 
Tocal  parts  in  a  beautiful  manner.  The  Requiem 
contains  much  pathetic  and  exquisite  music ;  but 
intensity  is  wanting  where  words  of  sublime  or 
terrible  import  have  to  be  conveyed.  In  this 
work  and  uie  '  Passion'  is  to  be  found  a  great 
deal  that  is  closely  aUied  to  composition  of  a 
similar  kind  by  Mocart^  and  to  the  earlier  msfiter 
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is  due  the  credit  of  much  which  often  passes 
as  the  sole  invention  of  Mozart,  because  it  is 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  his  works. 
A  comparison  between  the  two  is  most  interesting, 
showing,  as  it  does,  how  much  of  Mozart*8  musioJ 
phraseology  was,  so  to  speak,  current  coin  at  the 
time  when  he  lived. — The  Miserere  which  was 
Jommelli's  last  production  seems  in  some  respects 
a  concession  to  Italian  taste,  which  possibly 
accounts  for  the  comparatively  great  degree  of 
subsequent  popularity  it  enjoyed,  and  suggests 
the  thought  that,  bad  its  composer  been  spared 
a  few  more  years,  his  style  might  once  more 
have  been  insensibly  modified  by  bis  suiroundings. 
It  possesses,  indeed,  much  of  the  sympathetic 
chum  that  attaches  to  his  other  works,  but  the 
vocal  parts  are  so  florid  as  to  be  sometimee 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  the  words. 

He  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  courted 
popularity  by  writing  for  the  vulgar  taste. 
Among  contemporary  composers  of  his  own 
school  and  oount]7,  he  is  pre-eminent  for  purity 
and  nobility  of  thought,  and  for  simple,  pathetic 
expression.  His  genius  was  refined  and  noble, 
but  limited.  He  expressed  himself  truthfully 
while  he  had  anything  to  express,  but  where 
his  nature  fell  short  there  his  art  fell  short 
also,  and,  failing  spontaneity,  its  place  had 
to  be  supplied  by  mtroq)ection  and  analysis. 
His  sacred  music  depicts  personal  sentiment  as 
much  as  do  his  operas,  and  whereas  a  mass  by 
Palestrina  is  a  solemn  act  of  public  worship, 
a  mass  by  Jommelli  is  the  expression  of  the 
devotion,  the  repentance  or  the  aspiration  of  an 
individual. 

The  following  works  of  Jommelli*s  have  been 
republished  in  modem  times,  and  are  now  ac- 
cessible :-r- 

Salmo  (Miserere).  4  voices  and  orchestrs 
(Bieitkopf&Hartel). 

Victimae  paschaU.     5  voices,  score  (Schott). 

Lux  etema.    4  voices  (Berlin,  Schlesinger). 

Hoeanna  filio,  and  In  Monte  OUvete.  4 
voices  (Berlin,  Schlesinger). 

Requiem,  for  S.A.T.B.  Accompaniment  ar- 
ranged for  P.F.  by  Clasing  (Cranz). 

Many  other  pieces  of  his  are,  however,  included, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  miscellaneous  collections, 
sudi  as  Latrobe's  Sacred  Music,  the  Fitzwilliam 
Music,  Choron's  'Journal  de  Chant,'  Rochlits's 
'  Collection  de  Morceaux  de  Chant,*  and  Gevaert's 
<  Les  Gloires  de  TltaUe,'  etc.  [F.  A.  M.] 

JONAS,  I^HILE,  one  of  the  younger  rivals 
of  Offenbach  in  opera-bouffe,  born  of  Jewish 
parents  March  5,  1827,  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire Oct.  28,  41,  took  second  prize  for  harmony 
1846,  and  first  ditto  47,  and  obtained  the  second 
*  grand  prix  *  for  his  '  Antonio  *  in  49.  His  d^ut 
at  the  ^eatre  was  in  Oct.  55  with  'Le  Duel  de 
Benjamin*  in  one  act.  Tins  was  followed  by 
'La  Parade'  (Aug.  2,  56);  *Le  Roi  boit*  (Apr. 
57);  'LespetitsProdiges'  (Nov.  19,  57);  'Job 
et  son  chien '  (Feb.  6,  63) ;  *  Le  Manoir  des  La- 
renardi^*  (Sept.  29,  64) ;  and  'Avant  la  noce' 
(March  24,  65) — all  at  Uie  Bouffes  Parisiena. 
Then,  at  other  theatres,  came  *Les  deux  Axl^ 
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qvmB*  (Beo.  39,  65) ;  'Le  Canard  k  trob  bees* 
(Feb.  6,  69).  Many  of  his  pieoea  have  been 
given  in  London,  such  ai  'Terrible  Hymen'  at 
CoTeai  Garden,  Dec.  26,  66;  *The  Two  Har- 
kquina*  (by  A'Beckett)  at  the  Gaiety.  Deo.  21, 
68 ;  and  '  Le  Ciuuurd/  abo  at  the  Gaiety,  July 
38,  71.  This  led  to  his  composing  an  operetta 
in  3  acts  to  an  English  libretto  by  Mr.  A. 
TbconpeoD,  called  '  Cinderella  the  younger/  pro- 
duced at  the  Gaiety  Sept.  25,  71,  and  reproduced 
in  Paris  as  *Javotte*  at  the  lli^tre  Lyrique, 
Dee.  22  following. 

M.  Jonas  was  professor  of  Solfeggio  at  the 
Consenratoire  from  1847  to  66,  and  professor  of 
Harmony  for  military  bands  from  1859  to  70. 
He  is  abo  director  al  the  music  at  the  Portu- 
gueae  synagogue,  in  connection  with  which  he 
poUislied  in  1854  a  collection  of  Hebrew  tunes. 
He  has  also  been  bandmaster  of  one  of  the 
legions  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  since  the 
Exposition  of  67  has  organised  the  competitions 
of  mihtaiy  bands  at  the  Palais  de  Tindustrie, 
whef«by  he  has  obtained  many  foreign  decora- 
tiais.  Since  'Javotte,*  M.  Jonas  has  brought 
out  so  piece  of  importance.  [G.] 

JONES,  Edward,  was  bom  at  a  farm  house 
called  Henblas, — ^L  e.  Old  Mansion, — Llanderfel, 
Merionethshire,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1752.    His 
hther  taught  him  and  another  son  to  play  on 
the  Welsh  harp,  and  other  sons  on  bowed  in- 
■ImiBents,  wo  that  the  family  formed  a  complete 
■Iriag  band.    Edward  soon  attained  to  great 
profioeocy  on  his  instrument.    About  1775  he 
eame  to  London,  and  in   1783  was  appointed 
bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    In  1786  he  pub- 
fished   '  Musical  and  Poetical  Relicks  of  the 
Welsh  Bards,  with  a  Cieneral  Histoiy  of  the 
Bards  and  Druids,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons ' ; 
a  work   of   learning   and   reseaich.    Another 
edifeifln  i^ipeared  in  1794,  and  in  1802  a  second 
Tolome  of  the  work  was  issued  under  the  title  of 
'The  Bardic  Museum.*    Jones  had  prepared  a 
third  Tolome,  a  portion  only  of  which  was  pub- 
fished  at  his  death,  the  remainder  being  issued 
iobseqneotly.    The  three  volumes  together  con- 
tsin  225  Welsh  urs.    Besides  this,  he  compiled 
sad  edited  *  Lyric  Airs ;  consisting  of  Specimens 
of  Greek,  Albanian,  Walachian,  Turkish,  Ara- 
faisn,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Moorish  National 
8aogs  and  Melodies ;  with  ...  a  few  Explana- 
tory Notes  on   the   Figures  and   Movements 
•f  the  Modem   Greek   Dances,  and   a   short 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Greek 
Music,'    1804;     'The   Minstrel's    Serenades'; 
'Teipsichore's  Banquet,  a  Selection  of  Spanish, 
MsltiBse,  Russian,  Armenian,  Hindoetan,  Eng- 
lidk,  German,  Frendi  and  Swiss  Airs';   'The 
Moflcsl  Miscellany,  chiefly  selected  from  emi- 
aat  composers* ;  '  Musical  Remains  of  Handel, 
Bsdi,  Abel,  etc.* ;  'Choice  Collection  of  Italian 
Songs*;   'The  Musical  Portfolio,  consisting  of 
IhgtiA,    Scotch,    Irish,    and    other    favourite 
Ad»*;   •Popular   Cheshire   Melodies';    'Mu- 
Bcal  'trifles  calcuUted  for  Beginners  on  the 
Harp* ;  and  'The  Musical  Bouquet,  or  Popular 


Songs  and  Ballads.'  Besides  his  professional 
pursuits  Jones  filled  a  situation  in  the  Office  of 
Kobes  at  St.  James's  Palace.  He  collected  an 
extensive  library  of  scarce  and  curious  books, 
part  of  which,  to  the  value  of  about  £300,  he  sold 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  the  remainder 
was  dispersed  by  auction  after  his  death,  realising 
about  £800.  He  died,  as  he  was  bom,  on  Easter 
Day,  April  18,  1824.  [W.H.H.] 

JONES,  John,  organist  of  the  Middle  Temple 
Nov.  24,  1749;  of  the  Charterhouse  (following 
Dr.  Pepusch)  July  2,  1753;  and  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  Dec  25, 1 755.  He  died,  in  possession 
of  these  three  seats,  Feb.  1 7, 1 796.  He  published 
'Sixty  Chants  Single  and  Double'  (17^5)  in 
the  vulgar  florid  taste  of  that  time.  One  of 
these  was  sung  at  Greorge  III.*8  state  visit  to 
S.  Paul*s  April  23,  1789,  and  at  many  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Charity  Children.  At 
that  of  1 791  Haydn  heard  it,  and  noted  it  in  his 
diary  as  follows  (with  a  material  improvement 
in  the  taste  of  the  fourth  line) : — 
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'No  music  has  for  a  long  time  affected  me  so  much 
as  this  innocent  and  reverential  strain.'         [G.] 

JONES,  Rev.  William,  known  as  'Jones 
of  Nay  land,'  bom  at  Lowick,  Northampton- 
shire, July  30,  1726,  and  educated  at  the 
Charter  House  and  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  included  music  in  bis  studies  and 
became  very  proficient  in  it.  In  17^4  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden,  Kent, 
and  subsequently  became  Rector  of  Pluckley  in 
the  same  coun^,  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
Bectory  of  Paston,  Northamptonshire.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Nayhmd,  Suffolk,  in  1776,  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  registers  until  1784* 
In  Jan.  1 784  he  published  '  A  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Music,'  which  gained  him  considerable 
reputation.  In  March,  1789,  he  published  by 
subscription  his  Op.  ii,  '  Ten  Church  Pieces  for 
the  Organ,  with  Four  Anthems  in  score  [a 
psalm  tune^  and  a  double  chuit],  composed  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk, 
and  published  for  its  benefit.'  In  1798  he  be- 
came Rector  of  HoUingboume,  Kent.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  theological,  philosophical, 
and  miscellaneous  works.  He  died  at  Nayland, 
Jan.  6,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestry  of 
the  church  on  Jan.  14.  A  second  edition  of  his 
Treatise  on  Music  was  published  at  Sudbury 
in  1827.  [W.H.H.] 

JONES,  ROBEBT,  Mus.  Bac.,  a  celebrated 
lutenist,  published  in  1 601  'The  First  Booke  of 
Ayres,*— one  of  the  pieces  in  which,  '  Farewell 
deere  love  *  (alluded  to  by  Shakspere  in  '  Twelfth 
Night*),  is  printed  in  score  in  J.  S.  Smith's 
'Musica  Antiqua,' — and  'The  Second  Booke  of 
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Songs  and  Ayres,  set  out  to  tbe  Lnte,  the  Base 
Violl  the  playne  way,  or  the  Base  by  tableture 
after  the  leero  fashion  * ;  a  song  from  which — 
'My  love  bound  me  with  a  kisse/  is  likewise 
given  in  'Musica  Antiqua.'  He  contributed 
the  madrigal,  'Faire  Oriana,  seeming  to  wink 
at  folly/  to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year.  In  1607  he  published 
'The  First  Set  of  Madrigals  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  ^,  8 
parts,  for  Viols  and  Voices,  or  for  Voices  alone, 
or  as  you  please/  and  in  1608  'Ultimum  Vale, 
or  the  Third  Book  of  Ayres  of  i ,  a,  and  4  Voyoes.' 
In  1609  appeared  *A  Musicall  Dreame,  or  the 
Fourth  Booke  of  Ayres;  The  first  part  is  for 
the  Lute,  two  voyces  and  the  Viole  de  Gambo : 
The  second  part  is  for  the  Lute,  the  Viole  and 
four  voices  to  sing :  The  third  part  is  for  one 
voyce  alone,  or  to  the  Lute,  the  Base  Viole,  or 
to  both  if  you  please,  whereof  two  are  Italian 
Ayres.'  In  161 1  he  published  *The  Muse*s 
Gardin  for  delight^  or  the  Fift  Booke  of  Ayres 
only  for  the  Lute,  the  basse  Violl  and  the 
Vovce.*  He  contributed  three  pieces  to  Leigh- 
ton  s  'Teares  or  Lamentacions  *  published  in 
161 4.  In  1616  Jones,  in  conjunction  with 
Philip  BoBsetor,  Philip  Kingman  and  Ralph 
Beeve,  obtained  a  privy  seal  for  a  patent  author- 
ising them  to  erect  a  theatre,  for  the  use  of  the 
Children  of  the  Revels  to  the  Queen,  within  the 
precinct  of  Blackfriars,  near  Puddle  Wharf,  on 
the  site  of  a  house  occupied  by  Jones.  But  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  and  procured  from  the  Privy  Coundl  an 
order  prohibiting  the  building  being  so  applied, 
and  by  their  influence  Jones  and  his  fellows  were 
compelled  to  dismantle  their  house  and  surrender 
their  patent.  [W.H.H.] 

JOSEPH.  I.  'Joseph  and  his  Brethren.* 
The  8th  of  Handel's  English  oratorios;  the 
words  by  James  Miller,  the  music  composed  in 
August  1743.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
March  3,  1744.  ^«  Op^ra-comique  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Duval,  music  by  M^hul.  Produced 
at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  Feb.  17,  1807.  Chiefly 
known  by  the  romance  of  Joseph,  '  A  peine  au 
Bortir  de  Tenfauce'  ('Ere  infancy's  bud*)  and  a 
prayer  for  male  voices,  'Bieu  d'Israel.*  The 
romance  of  Benjamin,  'Ah  lorsque  la  Mort,' 
is  g^ven  in  the  Musical  Library,  ii.  142.  3.  An 
oratorio  in  2  parts ;  the  words  selected  from  the 
Bible  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk ;  the  music  by  G.  A. 
Macfarren.  Produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
Sept.  21,  1877.  [G.] 

JOSHUA.  The  I4ih  of  Handel*s  English 
oratorios;  words  by  Dr.  Morell.  The  music  was 
begun  on  July  19  and  finished  Aug.  19,  1747, 
and  the  work  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre  March  9,  1748.  The  chorus,  "Die  na- 
tions tremble,*  is  said  to  have  affected  Haydn 
extremely  when  he  heard  it  at  the  Antient 
Concerts.^  *See,  the  conquering  hero  comes*  is 
originally  in  Joshua,  and  was  transferred  to 
Judas.  The  oratorio  was  revived  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  June  19,  1839.  [G.] 

1  AppcodU  to  Shield's '  XntroducUon  to  Hannouy.* 
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JOSQXJIN,  ormorestrictly  JOSSE,  DESPR&8. 
— Platinised  into  JoDOCUS  a  Pkatis,  and 
Italianised  into  Giusquino — one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Netherland  school,  the  successor 
of  Ockenheim  as  its  representative,  and  the 
immediate  predecessor  in  musical  history  of 
Lassus  and  Palestrina,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  probably  at  or  near 
St.  Quentin  in  Hainault.  In  the  collegiate  church 
of  that  town,  according  to  Claude  H^er^,  the 
*arte  canendi  clarissimus  infantulus*  began  his 
promising  career.  Here,  perhaps,  the  little 
chorister  would  get  his  pet  name  Joesekin, 
which  clung  to  him  through  life,  and  in  its 
Latin  form  Josquinus  gives  us  the  title  by 
which  as  a  composer  he  always  has  and  always 
will  be  known.  His  real  name,  however,  ap- 
pears in  his  epitaph  and  in  a  legal  document 
discovered  by  M.  Delzaut  at  Cond^. 

Of  the  rest  of  Josquin's  early  life  we  know 
that  he  was  for  some  time  chapel-master  at 
St.  Quentin,  and  also  that  he  was  received  as 
a  pupil  by  Ockenheim,  who,  himself  the  greatest 
living  composer,  was  gathering  round  him  such 
disciples  as  he  thought  worthy  the  trust  of  carry- 
ing on  his  labours  after  him.  We  can  scarcely 
be  wrong  in  assuming  that  Josquin  stayed  wid^ 
Ockenheim  for  some  years.  Long  and  patient 
labour  could  alone  make  him  familiar  with  all 
the  subtleties  of  that  master's  art,  and  that  he 
had  thoroughly  learnt  all  that  Ockenheim  pould 
teach  him  before  he  came  to  Rome  is  apparent 
from  his  earlier  compositions.  Had  he  written 
nothing  else  these  works  by  themselves  would 
have  entitled  him  to  a  name  as  great  as  his 
master's. 

Exactly  400  years  ago  we  find  Josquin  at  the 
Papal  court  of  Sixtus  IV  (i  471 -1484)  already 
regarded  as  the  most  rising  musician  of  the  day, 
rapidly  gaining  the  proud  position  of  being  the 
greatest  composer  which  the  modem  world  had 
yet  produced,  and  making  that  position  so  secure, 
that  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  his  title  remained 
undisputed.  Agrioola,  Brumel,  Gombert,  Clemens 
non  Papa,  Genet,  Isaac,  Goudimel,  Morales, 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  great 
musicians  who  flourished  in  this  period,  and  yet 
where  are  they,  when  Baini  thus  describes  the 
state  of  music  in  Europe  before  the  advent  of 

Palestrina  Y    '  Jusquino  des  Pres I'idolo 

dell'  Europa Si  canta  il  solo  Jusquino  in 

Italia,  il  solo  Jusquino  in  Francia,  il  solo  Jus- 
quino in  G^rmania,  nelle  Flandre,  in  Ungheria^ 
in  Boemia»  nelle  Spagne,  il  solo  Jusquino. 

Though  Josquin's  stay  at  Rome  was  not  a 
long  one,  the  fruits  of  his  labours  there,  in  the 
form  of  several  MS.  masses,  are  still  preserved  and 
jealously  guarded  from  curious  eyes  in  the  library 
of  the  ^tine  chapel. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  at  what  times 
of  his  life  Josquin  paid  visits  to,  or  received 
appointments  at  the  respective  courts  of  Hercules 
of  Ferrara,  Lorenzo  of  Florence,  Louis  XII  of 
France  or  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  all  these  princes  were  in  their  turn 
his  patrons.    For  the  first  he  wrote  his  mass 
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'Hercnlet  dux    *Ferrari»/  nod  hit  Miserere. 
Aatod  tells  UB  how  Josquin,  Obrecht,  Isaac,  and 
Areola  were  his  intimate  firiends  in  Florence. 
Tarions  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  stay  at  the 
French  court.     How  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
profDotion  from  the  king,  but  when  the  courtier 
to  whom  he  applied  for  help  always  put  him  off 
with   the  answer  *Lascia  fare   mi/  weary  of 
waiting  Joaquin  composed  a  mass  on  the  sub- 
ject La»  sol,  fa,  re,  mi,  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  mimicry  of  the  oft-repeated  answer,  and 
l)M>w  the  idea  pleased  the  king's  fancy  so  much 
thai  be  at  once  promised  Josquin  a  church  bene- 
fice.    How  Louis  nevertheless  forgot  his  promise 
Miad  Josqnin  Tentured  to  refresh  the  royal  memory 
with  the  motets  'Portio  mea  non  est  in  terra 
Tiventium '  and  '  Memor  esto  verbi  tui.*     Lastly, 
bow  Louis  XII,  admiring  music  from  the  respect- 
fol  distance  of  complete  ignorance,  desired  the 
great  oompoeer  to  write  something  expressly  for 
bim,  and  how  Josquin  wrote  a  canon,  in  accom- 
panimffit  to  which  the  'Vox  r^s'  sustained 
throughout  a  single  note.*     Whether  Louis  ever 
dki  give  the  promised  benefice  to  Josquin  is  un- 
certain, though  the  motet '  Bonitatem  fecisti  cum 
•ervo  too*  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
thank -offering  for  such  an  appointment.    But  we 
bave  proof  that  the  last  years  of  the  composer^s 
bfe  were  wpent  in  the  enjoyment  of  church  pre- 
Sermeot  at  Cond^.   He  had  probably  passed  from 
the  service  of  Louis  to  that  of  Maximilian,  who 
became  posscased  of  the  Netherlands  in  1 5 1 5,  and 
may  have  presented  Josquin  with  this  position 
of  retirement.    Of  his  death  at  this  place,  a  MS. 
at  Lille  gives  the  evidence  in  a  copy  of  his 
epitaph,  in  the  choir  at  Cond^,  as  follows : — 

Chj  gitt  fire  Joase  Despres 

PrcTott  de  Gbeena  fat  Jadis 

Ikks  Diea  poor  les  TrepoMes  qui  leur  dofie  ion 

pazadis 

Trepssas  Tan  1S21  le  27  d*Aonsl 

8pM  msa  ■emper  faisti 

Josqiiin*8  printed  compositions  consist  of  19 

wtiwos,  about  50  secular  pieces,  and  upwards  of 

150  motets  with  sacred  words,  a  complete  list 

of  tbeffl  being  given  in  £itner*s  '  Bibliographic 

derHosik-Saomielwerke' (Berlin,  1877).    Seve- 

nl  composers  of  the  same  period  have  left  more 

pQbhsbed  works,  but  Glarean  tells  us  that  Jos- 

qtmi  was  very  critical  about  his  own  compositions, 

sad  mnetimes  kept  them  back  for  years  before 

^  sUowed  their  performance.     Some  evidence 

fif  the  spread  of  his  music  Is  afforded  by  the 

het  mentioned  by  Barney  (Hist.  ii.  489)  that 

Henry  the  VIII. 's  music   book  at  Cambridge 

eoQtaxDs  some  of  it,  and  that  Anne  Boleyn  had 

oilected  and  learned  many  of  his  pieces  during 

ker  rendenoe  in  France. 

Of  the  19  masses,  17  were  printed  in  3  books 

'  la  Mi  MM  t)M  tanor  ftoci  the  ratOect. 
Be  at  re  nt  r«  fi  ml  re. 
ktettcM  qrOtblM  oormpoiullE«  with  thoM  In  tb«  words 

tk*ktecwM«blatoBMst«>  thli  ilmpte  MhtoTeinmit. 

niM  H«iMd>for  wbom  ■•odcliMhD  wrote  a  tlmiUr 

!kr«i?T»!^!!^"* *"*"•*'"**•  Vrorti  "quite  unable  to  catch 

''"i-M*Sw.'*"^'*^  whhperfd  to  him  from  e»ery  tide.'  we 

»*«.  ^«<«aMltieUiigiTtDbTlUwkim.chap.7a 
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by  Petmod.  The  most  beautiful  of  them  are 
the  '  La  sol  fa  re  mi,*  the  '  Ad  fugam  '  and  the 
'De  Beata  Virgine.'  The  first  of  these,  if  we 
credit  the  story  of  its  origin,  would  be  composed 
after  the  year  1498,  when  Louis  XII  ascended 
the  throne.  Two  other  masses,  '  Pange  Lingua  * 
and  *  Da  pacem,'  not  included  in  the  above  books 
are  prolMbbly  of  a  still  later  date.  These  5 
masses  are  those  in  which  Josquin  shows  the 
greatest  advance  on  the  school  of  his  master. 

Among  the  finest  of  the  motets  we  may 
mention  the  settings  of  the  genealogies  in  the 
first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  a 
5 -part  '  Miserere,'  and  the  4- part  psalms  *  Planxit 
autem  David'  (the  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan) 
and  '  Absolon  fili  mi.'  Some  of  the  masses  and 
many  of  the  motets  exist  in  MS.  score,  with 
modem  notation,  in  the  F^tis  library  at  Brussels. 
In  their  original  form  they  can  be  found  in  all 
the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 

Of  the  secular  works,  the  most  important  col- 
lection is  in  the  7  th  book  of  Susato's  songs  pub- 
lished in  1545,  which  contains  24  pieces  by 
Josquin.  Here  we  find  the  beautiful  dirge  written 
on  the  death  of  Ockenheim,  which  is  also  printed 
in  score  by  Bumey  in  his  History. 

It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
distinguishing  works  of  these  old  composers,  we 
are  often  more  attracted  by  some  historical  inte- 
rest, some  quaintness  in  the  choice  of  the  text, 
or  some  peculiarity  in  the  musical  notation,  than 
by  the  features  of  the  music  itself,  and  when  we 
do  try  to  separate  one  piece  of  music  from  the 
other  we  are  naturally  led  at  first  to  admire 
most  whatever  comes  nearest  to  our   modem 
ideas  (those  pieces  for  instance  written  in  the 
modes  most  like  our  own  keys),  and  to  be  disap- 
pointed when  a  mass  or  motet,  which  we  know 
by  tradition  to  be  a  masterpiece,  fails  to  move 
us,  and  to  lay  it  aside  with  the  explanation  that 
it  is  only  a  dry  contrapuntal  work.     But  it  is 
not  fair  to  study  the  music  of  this  period  simply 
to  find  out  how  much  our  modem  schools  owe  to 
it.     When  Bumey  calls  Josquin  'The  fiftther 
of  modem  harmony'  he  does  not  perhaps  give 
the  title  of  which  the  composer  would  himself  be 
proudest,   'for  there  are  musicians  alive  now,* 
says  Doni  in  his  Musical  Dialogues,  *who,  if 
Josquin  were  to  return  to  this  world  would  make 
him    cross    himself.'     We   must   regard   these 
Netherland  nuisters,  not  only  in  their  relation- 
ship to  succeeding  generations,  but  as  the  chief 
lights  of  a  school  of  religious  music  which  had 
at  that  time  reached  so  complete  a  form  that 
any  further  progress  without  an  entire  revolu- 
tion seemed  impossible ;  a  school  of  church  musio 
which,  were  we  to  consider  alone  the  enormous 
demands  it  made  on  the  industry  and  intellect  of 
its  followers,  would  excite  our  reverence,  but 
which,  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  hold  it 
had  on  popular  feeling  throughout  Europe  for 
nearly  a  century,  kindles  in  us  the  hope  that  we 
may  not  be  too  far  separated  by  our  modem 
ideas  from  the  possibility  of  once  again  being 
moved  by  the  fire  of  its  genius.     If  the  absence 
of  a  satisfactory  modem  school  of  church  musio 
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hu  already  been  acknowledged  by  many,  and  a 
widespread  movement  exists  in  Germany  to 
recall  the  old  music  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
chorch,  then  we  may  indeed  hope  to  gain  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Josquin  and  hu  followers, 
than  by  groping  about  libraries,  copying  MSS.  or 
reading  theoretical  treatises.  Fortunately  the 
study  of  counterpoint  is  hardly  a  more  necessary 
con(Ution  of  appreciating  the  music  of  Josquin, 
than  it  is  ii.  the  case  of  Bach.  But  the  ear  will 
have  to  accustom  itself  to  many  extraordinary 
combinations  of  sounds,  meagre  harmonies,  un- 
satisfEMstory  cadences,  final  chords  which  seem  to 
have  lost  all  character,  before  any  of  these  works 
can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  In  the  meanbime, 
and  till  we  may  possibly  hear  them  performed 
again  in  the  churdies  for  which  they  are  written, 
there  is  much  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
private  study  of  them ;  and  a  real  love  for  them, 
even  with  an  imperfect  understanding,  grows 
up  in  us  very  quickly. 

The  reasons  which  the  council  of  the  church 
gave  for  suddenly  abandoning  the  works  of  Joa- 
quin's school  were  not  founded  on  any  want  of 
admiration  for  their  musical  effect.  One  objection 
was  the  fact  of  the  melodies  which  the  composers 
took  for  their  canto  fermo  being  secular,  and  the 
voice  to  which  it  was  assigned  singing  the  secular 
words,  while  the  other  voices  sang  we  words  of 
the  mass.  The  other  objection  was  that  the 
excessively  florid  style  in  which  the  parts  were 
often  written  made  the  words  of  so  little  import- 
ance that  it  was  often  impossible  to  trace  their 
existence.  The  first  objection  was  not  a  strong 
one,  for  the  church  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  the 
secular  melodies  as  the  foundation  of  masses  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  some  of  the  melodies 
had  become  almost  hallowed  to  their  purpose. 
The  singing  of  the  secular  words  might  have 
been  easily  given  up  without  forsaking  the 
music. 

But  the  second  objection  was  stronger;  for 
though  Josquin  began,  and  his  followers,  Gom- 
bert  especially,  tri^  still  more,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  general  sense  of  the  text,  still  we 
find  often  a  few  syllables  scattered  over  a  page 
to  do  service  for  a  hoet  of  notes,  as  if  the  notes 
were  everything  and  the  words  nothing.  Still  as 
the  first  objection  applies  entirely  to  Uie  masses, 
80  the  second  also  applies  to  them  much  more 
than  to  the  motets,  and  it  is  by  these  latter 
works,  we  venture  to  think,  that  their  composers 
will  be  known,  if  their  music  is  destined  to  live 
•gain. 

Apart  however  from  all  considerations  of  the 
vitality  of  the  school  which  he  represents,  of 
the  reason  of  its  downfall  or  the  chances  of 
its  revival,  'Josquin  deserves  to  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  any 
period.*  (Kiesewetter*s  History  of  Music.)  For- 
tune fiivoured  him  in  appointmg  the  time  of  his 
birth.  He  was  the  first  composer  who  came 
into  the  world  with  the  materials  of  his  work 
thoroughly  prepared  for  him.  Masses  written 
with  counterpoint  had  been  taken  to  Rome  from 
the  Netherlands  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
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century,  and  Dufay,  who  was  a  singer  in  the 
Papal  chapel  in  1580  (or  exactly  100  years 
before  Josquin  held  the  same  podtion),  was  a 
contrapuntist  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  quoted 
as  an  authority  by  theoretical  writers  of  a  much 
later  date,  and  whose  art  though  simple  waa 
sufficiently  perfect  to  suggest  that  he  too  must 
have  had  predecessors  to  prepare  his  way.  But 
we  cannot  regard  musicians  from  the  time  of 
Du&y  to  that  of  Ockenheim  as  composers  in  the 
sense  that  Josquin  was  one.  Their  genius  was 
expended  on  the  invention  of  counterpoint,  which 
Josquin  was  the  first  to  employ  as  a  means  to  a 
higher  end.  They  were  but  pilgrims  to  a  pro- 
mised land,  which  they  may  have  seen  frtxm  a^ ; 
but  Josquin  was  the  first  who  was  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  it.  '  In  Josquin/  says  Ambros  (whose 
knowledge  of  and  admiration  for  the  old  mume 
surpasses  that  of  any  modem  historian), '  we  have 
the  first  musician  who  creates  a  genial  impres- 
sion/ 

In  another  sense,  a  very  practical  one,  Josquin 
stands  first  on  the  list  of  composers.  He  is 
the  oldest  writer  whose  works  are  preserved  to 
us,  if  not  entire,  at  least  in  such  quantities  as 
adequately  to  represent  his  powers.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  music  by  moveable  types,  which 
gave  such  a  wonderful  impetus  to  publication, 
dates  from  1498,  the  very  time  when  Josquin  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power;  and  it  is  a  testimony 
to  the  superiority  of  his  music  over  that  of  hia 
predecessors,  that  though  Ockenheim  is  supposed 
to  have  been  still  living  at  the  beginning  dT  the 
1 6th  century,  and  perhaps  as  late  as  151a,  the 
publishers  thought  fit  to  print  very  few  of  his 
compositions,  whilst  few  collections  were  issued 
to  which  Josquin  did  not  largely  contribute. 

Commer,  in  his  *  Collectio  Operum  Musicomm 
Batavorum'  (Berlin,  Trautwein),  has  printed 
1 2  motets  and  two  chansons. 

Kochlitz  in  his  'Sammlung*  (Schotts)  gives 
a  hymn,  '  Tu  pauperum  refiigium  * ;  portions  of 
a  mass;  and  a  motet,  ' Miserioordias  Domini,* 
all  for  ^  voices.  (Jhoron,  in  his  '  Oollection 
gen^rale,  gives  his  Stabat  Mater  k  5  ;  and 
Hawkins  (chap.  72)  a  motet,  It  4,  '  0  Jesu  fili.* 
The  1 1  lai^  volimies  of  Bumey^s  Musical  Ex- 
tracts (Add.  MSS.  11,581-91)  contain  many  and 
valuable  compositions  of  Josquin^s. 

In  Van  der  Straeten^s  '  La  Musique  aux  Pays- 
Bas*  (Brussels,  1867)  a  portrait  of  Josquin  is 
reproduced  from  a  book  published  by  Peter 
Opmeere  at  Antwerp  in  159  t.  It  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  a  picture  originally  existing  in 
the  Brussels  cathedral,  and  thence  probably  came 
the  tradition  that  Josquin  was  buried  there. 
Opmeere  accompanies  the  portrait  with  the  ibl> 
lowing  words  :  '  Conspicitur  Josquinus  depictua 
Bruxdlis  in  D.  Gudulse  [ecclesiA],  in  tabula  ar» 
dextrsB  ante  chorum  honestA  sane  frtcie  ac  blandis 
ocuHs/  [J.R.S.-B.] 

JOTA  (pronounced  Hota,  vrith  a  strong  gut- 
tural aspirate).  One  of  the  most  characteristio  of 
the  North  Spanish  national  dances.  It  is  a  kind 
of  waltz,  always  in  three-time,  but  with  much 
more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
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in  wmhsei.  ' It  ia  danced/  sayi  a  'traveller,  ' in 
eoaplea,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the 
rest,  llie  respective  partners  fitoe  each  other; 
theffuitar  twangs,  the  spectators  aooompany,  with 
a  whining,  naaal  drawling  refirain,  and  'cLapping 
of  hands.  Yon  pnt  your  arm  round  your  partner's 
waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz  round,  stop, 
and  give  her  a  fling  round  under  your  raised  arm. 
mien  the  two  of  you  dance,  backward  and  for- 
ward, across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nautch- wallah -ing,  accompanying 
yoQiselves  with  castanets  or  snapping  oi  fingers 
and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your 
own  particular  invention,  the  more  ouir6s  the 
better ;  and  you  repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you 
tires  ooi."  Every  province  in  the  North  has  its 
own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  ex- 
isted from  time  immemorial.  Thus  there  is  a 
Jola  Aragonesa  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite  dif- 
ferasit  in  melody  and  accompaniment,  but  always 
in  three-time.  Of  the  former,  a  better  example 
eoold  hardly  be  given  than  that  which  forms  the 
duef  subject  of  Glinka's  orchestral  overture  or 
piece  'Jota  Aragonese.* 
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Of  the  Jota  Navarra»  an  equally  good  and 
ample  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  part 
orSaraaates  Spanish  Dances  (op.  3a). 
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The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain, 
ad  wherever  it  is  heard  a  dance  is  sure  to  be 
the  bttlani  result.  [O.] 

\VaWCMaitkNi.  'Od  rbol  In  flpftin.'  U19.  p.15T. 

•  nte  U  quit*  OrlauoL 


JOULE,  BnrjAMiN  St.  Johk  BAPnarr,  bom 
at  Salford,  Nov.  8,  1817,  studied  the  violin 
under  Richard  Cudmore,  and  the  organ,  singing, 
and  theory,  under  Joseph  John  Harris.  From 
May  8, 1846,  to  March  20, 1853,  he  was  organist 
and  choir-master  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hulme, 
and  from  April  28.  1849,  *o  Oct.  3,  1852,  also 
held  a  similar  position  at  St.  Margaret*s,  Whalley 
Range,  Manchester.  Since  March  27,  1853,  ^^ 
has  been  honorary  organist  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Manchester.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Man- 
chester Vocal  Society,  and  author  or  compiler 
of  *  The  Hymns  and  Canticles  pointed  for  Chant- 
ing,' 1847  ;  *  Directorium  Chori  Anglican um,* 
1 849 ;  a  very  comprehensive  *  Collection  of  Words 
of  Anthems,*  1859;  a  pointed  Psalter;  and  other 
works  connected  with  choral  service,  several  of 
which  have  reached  many  editions.  He  has  also 
lectured  on  Church  Music,  and  been  a  con^ 
tributor  to  various  periodiods.  He  was  music 
critic  to  '  The  Manchester  Courier'  from  1850  to 
1870.  [W.H.H.] 

JUBILATE— the  first  word  of  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion— is  the  Psalm  (looth)  which  is  given  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Benedictus,  to  follow  the  second 
lesson  in  the  morning  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  ancient  custom  of  the  church  was 
to  read  lessons  and  psalms  alternately,  and 
psalms  so  used  were  called  responsories.  The 
Jubilate  was  specially  used  in  this  manner  in  the 
offices  of  Salisbury  and  York,  so  its  adoption  in 
the  reformed  service  was  only  a  perpetuation  of 
ancient  custom  in  the  churches  of  England. 
Amalarius  also  (a.d.  820.)  speaks  of  it  as  used 
in  Lauds  apart  from  its  ordinary  occurrence  in 
the  order  of  the  Psalms.  Nevertheless  it  did 
not  appear  in  Cranmer's  Prayer-book  of  1549, 
but  was  added  in  the  revised  edition  which  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  155a.  Con> 
sequently  there  is  no  chant  given  for  it  in  Mar- 
beck's  first  adaptation  of  ancient  chants  to  the 
English  service  called  'The  Book  of  Common 
Praier  Noted,'  which  was  published  in  1550. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Jubilate  is  much  oftener 
used  than  the  Benedictus,  which  is  looked  upon 
quite  as  the  exception.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished clerical  writers  on  the  choral  service  of 
the  church,  Mr.  Jebb,  has  observed  that  the  Bene- 
dictus is  so  infinitely  preferable  in  every  respect 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  the  preference 
which  is  given  to  the  Jubilate  to  any  other  motive 
than  its  being  shorter.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Reformation  was  still  hot,  the 
great  musicians  of  that  time,  Tallis,  Byrd,  and 
Farrant,  chose  the  incomparably  more  beautiful 
and  more  appropriate,  but  longer,  Benedictus; 
but  when  that  enthusiasm  was  worn  away  hardly 
anything  but  the  shorter  Jubilate  is  to  be  met 
with.  If  we  take  for  instance  the  most  famous 
collections  of  the  ancient  services  of  the  church 
in  their  order,  we  find  three  settings  of  the  Jubi- 
late in  Barnard's  collection,  eight  in  Boyce's,  and 
no  less  than  fifteen  in  Arnold  s. 

Handel  set  the  Jubilate  for  the  thanksgiving 
which   was   held  after  the   Peace   of 
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Utrecht,  which  wa«  concluded  March  31,  1713. 
Mendelssohn  also  set  the  Psalm,  but  not  for 
liturgical  use.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

JUBILEE  OVERTURE,  THE  (in  E).  by  C. 
M.  von  Weber ;  composed  for  the  festival  held  at 
Dresden  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  accession  of  Frederick  Augustus  I.  of 
Saxony ;  op.  59.  The  autograph  is  dated  Dres- 
den, Sept.  II,  181 8,  and  the  first  performance 
was  at  the  Court  Theatre  on  Sept.  ao.  The  over- 
ture winds  up  with  *  God  save  the  King.'  Weber 
had  written  a  Jubel  cantata  for  the  occasion, 
but  it  was  put  aside,  and  the  overture — an  en- 
tirely independent  work — ^performed  instead.  [G.] 
JUDAS  MAOCABiEUS.  The  1 2th  of  Han- 
del's English  oratorios,  written  by  command  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Handel  himself  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  subject  {h  propos  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  victories  in  Scotland)  to  Dr. 
Morell,  who  made  the  libretto.  The  music  was 
begun  July  9,  and  completed  Aug.  1 1,  1 746,  and 
it  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  April  i,  I747> 
It  has  always  been  a  favourite.  '  See,  the  con- 
quering hero  comes'  was  transferred  to  Judas 
from  Joshua.  The  air  '  Wise  men  flattering,*  and 
the  chorus  *Sion  now' — were  introduced  several 
years  after  the  production  of  the  oratorio,  and 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last 
pieces  composed  by  Handel.  [G.] 

JUDITH.  I.  An  oratorio;  words  by  W.  Hug- 
gins,  music  by  Defesch.  Produced  in  London 
1733.  a.  An  oratorio  by  Dr.  Ame  (his  and); 
the  words  selected  and  adapted  by  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff.  Produced  at  the  Lock  Hospital  Chapel 
Feb.  39,  1764.  3.  A  •biblical  cantata'  in  3 
scenes ;  words  selected  from  the  Bible  by  Chorley, 
music  by  H.  Leslie.  Composed  for  Birmingham 
Festival,  and  first  performed  Sept.  1858 ;  also  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall  March  8.  59.  [G.] 

JUIVE,  LA.  Opera  in  5  acts;  words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Hal^vy.  Produced  at  the 
Academic  Feb.  23,  1835.  In  England  by  the 
Brussels  troupe  at  Drury  Lane  in  French  July  29, 
1846  ;  in  Italian,  'La  Ebrea,'  at  Covent  Garden 
July  35,  1850.  [G.] 

JULLIEN  (originaUy  JUUEN),  Louis  An- 
TOINE,  was  bom  at  Sisteron,  Basses  Alpes,  April 
23,  1 81  a.  His  father  was  a  bandmaster,  and  the 
boy  was  thus  familiar  with  instruments  and  music 
from  his  cradle.  At  ax  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  counterpoint  class  of  Le  Carpentier 
at  the  Conservatoire,  Oct.  a  6,  1833.  Composition, 
however,  and  not  counterpoint  was  his  object, 
and  after  a  year's  trial  he  quitted  Le  Carpentier 
for  Hal^vy,  Dec.  16,  1834,  but  with  no  greater 
success ;  he  refused  to  do  the  exercises,  and  in- 
sisted on  presenting  the  Professor  with  dances  as 
specimens  of '  composition' — not  perhaps  quite  to 
Hal^vy's  annoyance  if  it  be  true,  as  it  used  to 
be  said,  that  the  waltz  *Rosita,*  which  became 
the  rage  in  Paris  as  JuUien's,  was  written  by 
his  master.  He  did  not  obtain  a  single  men- 
tion at  the  Conservatoire,  and  at  the  banning 
of  1836  finally  left  it,  and  soon  after  appeared 
before  the  public  as  the  conductor  of  concerts  of 
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dance  music  at  the  Jardin  Turc.    The  'Hugue- 
nots '  was  just  then  in  all  the  flush  of  its  great 
success,  and  one  of  JuUien's  first  quadrilles  was 
made  upon  the  motif  t  of  that  opera,  the  announce- 
ment of  which,  as  quoted  by  M.  F^tis,  is  exactly 
in  the  style  with  which  Londoners  afterwarda 
became  familiar.     To  this  enterprise  he  joined 
the  establishment  of  a  musical  paper.   No  wonder 
that  he  was  unsuocessfuL      In  June  1838  he 
became  insolvent,  and  had  to  leave  Paris.    His 
first  appearance  in  London  seems  to  have  been  as 
conductor,  jointly  with  Eliason,  of  shilling  '  Con- 
certs d'£ti$  *  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  which  opened 
June  8, 1840,  with  an  orchestra  of  98,  and  chorus 
of  26.     On  the  i8th  of  the  following  January  he 
conducted '  Concerts  d'hiver '  at  the  same  theatre, 
with  a  band  of  90  and  chorus  of  80.    These  were 
followed  by  *  Concerts  de  Soci^t^ '  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  Lyceum,  Feb.  7  to  Mar.  18,  1842, 
comprising  Rosnni's  Stabat  for   the  first  time 
in  England.    On  Dec.  a,  4a,  began  his  '  annual 
series  of  concerts'  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
and  he  thenceforward  continued  them  season  after 
season,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  now  at  one  theatre, 
and  now  at  another,  till  the  Farewell  series  in 
1 859.   '  His  aim,'  in  his  own  words, '  was  always  to 
popularise  music,'  and  the  means  he  adopted  for 
so  doing  were — the  largest  band  ;  the  very  best 
performers,  both  solo  and  orchestral;   and  the 
most  attractive  pieces.     His  programmes  con- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  classical   music — 
though  at  the  beginning  hardly  so  much  as  that 
given  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  who  announced 
a   whole   i^rmphony    on    each    evening.      This 
was  probably  too  much  for  a   shilling   audi- 
ence in  the  then  state  of  musical  taste,  and 
JuUien's  single  movements  and  weaker  doses  just 
hit  the  mark.     Later  on  in  his  career  he  gave 
whole  symphonies,  and  even  two  on  one  evening. 
No  doubt  this  judicious  moderation  did  good,  aiKl 
should  always  be  remembered  to  his  credit,  gt  that 
of  his  advisers.    But  the  characteristic  features 
of  Jxillien's  concerts  were,   first,   his  Monster 
Quadrille,  and  secondly  himself.    He  provided 
a  fresh  quadrille  for  each  season,  and  it  was 
usually  in  close  connexion  with  the  event  of  the 
day.    The  '  Allied  Armies  Quadrille '  during  the 
Crimean  war,  1854  ;  the  *  Indian  Quadrille,  and 
Havelock's  March,'  during  the  Mutiny,  1857 ; 
the  'English  QuadriUe';    the  'French  ditto'; 
and  so  on.      These  were  written  by  himself, 
and  though  then  considered  noisy  were  always 
rhythmictd,  melo^ous,  and  eflective.    In  some 
of  them  as  many  as  six  military  bands  were 
added  to  the  immense  permanent  orchestra.     In 
front  of  this  'mass  of  executive  ability,*  'the 
Mons ' — to  adopt  the  name  bestowed  on  him  by 
Punch,  whose  cartoons  have  preserved  his  image 
with  the  greatest  exactness — with  coat  thrown 
widely  open,  white  waistcoat,  elaborately  em- 
broidered shirtfront,  wristbands  of  extravagant 
length  turned  back  over  his  cufib,  a  wealth  of 
black  hair,  and  a  black  moustache — itself  a 
startling  novelty — wielded  his  baton,  encouraged 
his  forces,  repressed  the  turbulence  of  his  audience 
with  indescribable  gravity  and  magnificence,  went 
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tfarongh  All  the  pantomime  of  the  British  Army 
or  Navy  Quadrille,  seized  a  violin  or  piccolo  at 
the  moment  of  climax,  and  at  last  sank  exhausted 
into  his  gorgeous  velvet  chair.  All  pieces  of 
Beeihoven^s  were  conducted  with  a  jewelled 
baton,  and  in  a  pair  of  clean  kid  gloves,  handed 
him  at  the  moment  on  a  silver  salver. 

Not  only  did  he  obtain  the  beet  players  for  his 
band,  but  his  solo  artistes  were  all  of  the  highest 
dass.    Ernst,  Sivori,  Bottesini,  Wieniawski,  Sain- 
ton ;   Arabella  Goddard,  Marie  Pleyel,  Charles 
Ball^,  Yivier;  Sims  Beeves,  Pischek,  and  many 
others,  have  all  played  or  sung,  some  of  them  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  under  Jullien's  baton. 
In  fact  he  acted  on  the  belief  that  if  you  give 
the  public  what  is  good,  and  give  it  with  judg- 
ment, the  public  wUl  be  attracted  and  will  pay. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  many  years  his 
incyimft  from  his  Promenade  Concerts  was  very 
large.    His  harvest  was  not  confined  to  London, 
but  after  his  month  at  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Grar- 
den,  or  Her  Majesty's,  he  carried  off  his  whole 
company  of  players  and  singers  through  the  pro- 
visoes, including  Scotland  tJkd  even  Ireland,  and 
mored  about  there  for  several  weeks — a  task  at 
that  time  beset  with  impediments  to  locomotion 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realise.   If  he  had  but 
oonfined  himself  to  the  one  enteriMise,  and  exer- 
cised a  proper  economy  and  control  over  that! 
But  this  was  impossible.    He  had  started  a  shop 
soon  after  his  arrival,  first  in  Maddox  Street  and 
then  in  Begent  Street,  for  the  sale  of  his  music. 
In  1847  he  took  Drury  Lane  theatre  on  lease, 
with  the  view  of  playing  English  operas.   Mr.Gye 
wss  engaged  as  manager,  and  M.  Berlioz  as  ^oon- 
dnctor,  with  a  host  of  other  officials,  including 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  as  *  inspector-superintendent  at 
reheanals,'  and  a  splendid  band  and  chorus.    The 
boQse  opened  on  Dec.  6,  with  a  version  of  '  Lucia,' 
in  whidi  Sims  Reeves  made  his  d^ut,  and  which 
was  fcfiowed  by  Balfes' Maid  of  Honour,'  'Linda,' 
and  '  Figaro.'    '  All  departments,'  says  a  contem- 
porary 'article  by  one  who  knew  him  well, '  were 
msaaged  on  the  most  lavish  scale;   orchestra, 
chorus,  principal  singers,  officers  before  and  be- 
hind ihe  curtain,  vying  with  each  other  in  effi- 
eiency  and  also  in  expensiveness.    The  result 
Bight  have  been  anticipated.    The  speculation 
vas  a  fiulure,  and  though  his  shop  was  sold  for 
£8000  to  meet  the  emergency,  M.  Jullien  was 
binkrapt'  (April  21,  1848).    He  left  the  court 
however  with  honour,  and,  nothing  daunted,  soon 
•ftenrards  essayed  another  and  stiU  more  hazard- 
ou  enterprise.    In  May  1849  he  announced  a 
'Ooooert  monstre  and  Congi^   musical,'   'six 
gnuhd  musical  ffttes,'  with  '  400  instnmientalistsy 
S  diitinct  choruses,  and  5  distinct  military  bands.* 
The  first  two  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall  on  June 
1  ad  15,  and  a  third  at  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gudeos  on  July  ao.  The  programme  of  the  first 
Reserves  quotation.     It  was  in  3  parts :— i.  Da- 
^1  ode-stnfonie '  Le  Desert' — Biuis  Beeves  solo 
2.  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony.   3.  A 
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miscellaneous  concert,  with  Anna  Thillon,  Jetty 
Treflfe,  Mias  Dolby,  Braham,  Piscbek,  Dreyschoeck, 
Molique,  etc..  etc.  This  project  too,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  sudden  abandonment,  ended  disastrously. 
In  1852  he  wrote  the  opera  of '  Pietro  il  Grande,' 
and  brought  it  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale 
at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  on 
Aug.  17,  at  his  own  cost.  The  piece  was  an 
entire  fiulure,  and  after  five  performances  was 
withdrawn,  leaving  Jullien  a  loser  of  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  Shortly  after  this  he  visited 
America  and  remained  there  till  June  28,  1854. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  the  regular  routine  of 
his  metropolitan  and  provincial  concerts.  But 
misfortunes  pursued  1dm.  On  March  5,  1856, 
Covent  Garden  theatre  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  of  his  music — in  other  words,  his 
entire  stock  in  trade — ^was  destroyed  ;  an  irrepar- 
able loss,  since  his  quadrilles  and  other  original 
pieces  were  in  MS.  In  1857  he  became  involved 
in  the  Royal  Surrey  Gardens  Company,  and  lost 
between  £5000  and  £6000.  This  enabled  him 
to  add  to  his  achievements  by  conducting  ora- 
torios, but  the  loss,  the  protracted  worry  and 
excitement  attending  the  winding  up  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  involved  state  of  his  own  affairs, 
which  had  been  notoriously  in  ^sorder  for  some 
years  and  were  approaching  a  crisis,  must  have 
told  severely  on  him.  The  next  season  was 
his  last  in  this  country.  He  gave  a  series  of 
Farewell  Concerts  at  the  usual  date — this  time 
at  the  Lyceum,  with  a  band  reduced  to  60 — 
made  a  Farewell  provincial  tour,  and  then,  pro- 
bably forced  thither  by  pecuniary  reasons,  went 
to  Paris.  There  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1859,  he  was 
arrested  for  debt  and  put  in  prison  at  Clichy, 
but  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  month  was 
brought  up  before  the  court,  heard,  and  liberated 
with  temporary  protection.  Early  in  March  fol- 
lowing an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  papers 
head^  '  Jullien  Fund,'  stating  that  he  was  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  near  Paris,  and  appealing  to  the 
public  on  his  behalfl  Scarcely  however  was  the 
advertisement  in  type  when  me  news  arrived  of 
his  death  on  March  14,  i860. 

No  one  at  all  in  the  same  category  with  Jullien, 
at  least  in  our  time,  has  occupied  anything  like 
the  same  high  position  in  public  favour.  'His 
name  was  a  household  word  and  his  &ce  and 
figure  household  shapes,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
20  years.'  Whatever  the  changes  in  his  fortune  his 
popularity  never  waned  or  varied.  *  Your  house,' 
says  Lord  Beaconsfield  in '  Tancred,  describing  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  ball -giving  conceiv- 
able in  1846, — 'your  house  might  be  decorated 
like  a  Russian  palace,  you  might  have  Jullien  pre- 
siding over  your  orchestra,  and  a  banquet  worthy 
of  the  Romans.'  And  similar  allusions  were  made 
every  day  in  the  periodical.  And  why  so  ?  Be- 
cause, with  much  obvious  charlatanism,  what  Jul- 
lien aimed  at  was  good,  and  what  he  aimed  at  he 
did  thoroughly  weU.  He  was  a  public  amuser,  but 
he  was  also  a  public  reformer.  '  By  his  firequent 
performances  of  the  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  and  other  great  masters,  and  by  the 
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constant  engagement  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
formen,  he  elicited  at  first  the  unoonscioas  atten- 
tion, and  then  the  enthusiastic  appreciation,  of  the 
vast  multitudes  that  besi^ied  his  concerts,  and 
that  not  merely  in  London  but  all  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  will 
probably  tend  to  preserve  his  memory  among  us 
even  more  than  his  unrivalled  energy  and  talent, 
or  his  unprecedented  zeal  and  liberaUty  as  a  public 
entertainer.  To  Jullien  moreover  is  attributable  in 
A  large  measure  the  immense  improvement  which 
our  orchestras  have  made  during  the  last  20  years, 
he  having  been  the  means  not  only  of  bringing 
over  some  of  the  greatest  foreign  instrumentalists, 
but  of  discovering  and  nurturing  the  promise  of 
many  £nglish  p^oimers,  who  through  the  pub- 
licity he  placea  at  their  disposal,  no  less  than 
through  Uieir  own  industry  and  ability,  have 
since  attained  acknowledged  '  eminence.*       [6.] 

JULLIEN'S  MILITARY  JOURNAL,  a 
periodical  repertoire  of  music  arranged  for  a  mili- 
tary band,  consisting  of  dances,  marches,  selections 
from  operas,  omixmoB,  symphonies,  etc.  It  was 
started  by  Jullien  in  the  year  1847,  but  in  1857 
came  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Boosey  &  Ck>.,  by 
whom  it  is  published  every  alternate  month  as 
'Boosts  Supplementary  Journal,*  to  distinguish 
it  from  'Boost's  Military  Journal,'  a  monthly 
repertoire  of  a  similar  kind  started  by  Charles 
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Boose  the  eminent  bandmaster  in  1846,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Boosey  since  1850.    [See 

MiLITABT  JOUBMAL8.]  [G.] 

JtJNGSTE  GERICHT  DAS,  i.e.  the  Last 
Judgment.  Spohr's  first  oratorio.  Written  for 
and  produced  at  the  Festival  at  Erfurt  Aug.  15, 
181 2,  in  honour  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was  not  suc- 
cessful; but  Spohr*s  naif  account  of  the  per- 
formance, and  of  his  own  predilection  for  it,'  is 
highly  amusing.  It  is  an  entirely  different  work 
from  *  Die  letzten  Dinge,*  known  in  England  as 
The  Last  Judgment.  [G.] 

JUPITER.  A  sobriquet  bestowed— whether 
by  J.  B.  Cramer  or  not  is  unoertain^-on  Mozart's 
49th  and  last  Symphony  in  C  major  (Kochelf 
551),  and  now  to  some  extent  classical,  since 
even  the  conservative  Mendelswhn  uses  it  in 
his  letter  of  March  7,  1845.    The  symphony  is 

Suoted  in  Mozart's  autc^graph  catalogue,  with 
le  date  Aug.  10,  1788.  The  autograph  is  on 
oblong  paper,  91  pages  of  12  staves  each,  and 
belongs  to  Julius  Andre,  Frankfort.  Mendels'- 
sohn  was  the  first  to  notice  the  fact  that  a 
favourite  passage  near  the  close  of  the  Andante 
was  an  afterthought.  (See  the  letter  above 
quoted.)  The  symphony  was  published  as  a 
P.  F.  duet  by  6reitkopf  &  Hartel,  with  the 
Finale  of  the  Quintet  in  C  (composed  1787) 
substituted  for  its  own  last  movement.  [G.] 
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KALEBRENNER,  Fbiedbich  Wilhelm 
MiOHAEL,  pianist  and  prolific  composer  for 
his  instrument,  was  born  1 788  near  Berlin. 
His  &ther,  Christian  Kalkbrenner,  of  Hebrew 
extraction  and  a  'musician  of  great  ability,  be- 
gan his  training  early.  In  1798  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  left  it,  after  four 
years  of  assiduous  study,  with  a  prize  for  piano- 
forte playing  and  composition.  In  1 8 1 3  he  played 
in  public  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  heard  Clementi, 
msde  Hummel*s  acquaintance,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Haydn  to  Albrechtsberger,  from  whom 
he  had  lessons  in  counterpoint.  From  18 14  to 
1823  he  resided  in  London,  much  sought  after  as 
a  player  and  fashionable  teacher.  In  1824  he 
settled  in  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  pianoforte- 
making  firm  of  Pleyel  &  Co.  In  Pads  too  his 
success  as  a  performer  and  teacher  was  very  great ; 
he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business  and  managed 
to  amass  quite  a  fortune.  Madame  Camille 
Pleyel  was  his  best  pupiL  When  Chopin  came 
to  Paris  in  1831,  Kalkbrenner's  reputation  was 
at  its  height :  his  compositions,  mostly  written 
for  the  market  and  now  foi^tten,  were  upon  the 

>  'Th*  Mnsleal  World.'  Vwoh  tt.  ISSa 

s  BeeUaoren  IndndM  'KalkbreniMr  (Vat8r)*«lth  Sterkd  and  ofliert 
«r  tlw  'old.  dead  compOKn  of  the  Bmplra'  tn  his  dennnolation  of 
Gottfried  Weber's  mitUkea  In  Mgard  to  Monrt't  Baqulem.  'Be- 
qntoaeat  in  pace.'  aajt  he  (Letter.  Feb.  fl,  189B).  Ha  would  hardly 
have  been  eontant  with  m  mild  a  meer  if  he  had  known  that  Kalk- 
brenner had  *  artaoged '  Don  Oiorannl  (that  It.  had  altered  the  aaoilo 
and  interpolated  fresh  places)  for  it*  appearance  on  the  Farlt  stage. 
Sept.  17. 1W6  dee  Lalarte.  IL  88).  [8ee  LACwnTB.] 


desks  of  all  dilletanti,  and  his  playing  was  up* 
held  as  a  model.  Chopin,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age  but  had  already  written 
his  two  Concertos,  the  Etudes,  op.  10,  the  first 
Scherzo  and  BaUade,  etc,  called  on  him  and 
played  his  Concerto  in  £  minor,  whereupon  Kalk- 
brenner came  forward  with  the  astounding  pn^ 
posal  that  Chopin  should  bmd  himself  to  bd  his 
pupil  for  three  years  and  thus  under  his  guidance 
Deoome  a  good  artist!  Chopin  took  no  lessons, 
but  soothed  Kalkbrenner  by  dedicating  the  Con- 
certo to  him.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  16,  1851^ 
Chopin  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Kalkbrenner's 
tedmique,  praises  his  chazming  equable  touch 
and  quiet  self-possession,  and  says  that  Hens  was 
a  sero  compared  with  Idm.  Still  Chopin  seems 
frvm  the  first  to  have  been  of  Mendelssohn's 
opinion,  who  said  to  him  soon  after, '  You  had 
nothing  to  learn  from  Elalkbrenner ;  yon  play 
better  than  he  does.' 

Kalkbrenner  was  a  man  of  great  vanity,  and 
far  from  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  strove  to  enhance  his  reputation.  The  late 
Professor  Marx  used  to  tell  a  story  how  Kalk- 
brenner called  on  him  in  1834  at  Berlin,  anxious 
to  make  a  good  impression,  as  the  Professor  was 
then  editor  of  the  new  'Berliner  Musikzeitung' 
and  an  influential  personage.  The  visitor  in 
moving  terms  deplored  the  decay  of  the  good  old 
art  of  improvisation,  saying  that  since  Hummel 
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kid  retired  he  wu  the  only  one  who  itUl 
cidtiTAted  it  in  the  true  classical  spirit.  He 
opens  the  pisno  and  improvises  for  a  quarter 
of  aa  hour  with  fluent  fancy  and  great  neatness, 
intsrweaving  all  manner  of  themes,  even  a  little 
fJBgaa,  much  to  the  Professor^s  edification.  Next 
day  »  parcel  of  music  just  printed  at  Paris  arrives 
txr  review.  The  Profeesor,  greatly  interested, 
opeaB  Uie  topmost  piece — *£ffusio  Musica,  par 
Trtd,  Kalkbrenner ' :  when  lo  and  behold  I  he  lias 
yesterday^s  improvisation  before  him,  fugue  and 
all,  nole  for  note ! 

An  instrnction-book  with  Etudes  belonging  to 
it  is  the  best  thing  Kalkbrenner  left.  His 
attainments  as  a  musician  are  shown  in  four 
pianolorte  concertos,  one  for  two  pianos,  a  septet, 
sextet  and  quintet,  and  various  sonatas ;  all  cor- 
rectly and  well  written  for  the  instrument,  but 
doll  and  trite,  spite  of  the  glitter  of  what  was 
called  a 'brilliant 'style. 

Kalkbrenner  died  of  cholera  at  Enghien  near 
ByJs  on  June  lo,  1 849.  [£.  D.] 

KALLIWODA,  JoH AHir  Wehzbslaus,  a  violin 
vlajer  and  popular  composer,  was  bom  at  Prague 
Mareh  ai,  1800.  From  181 1  to  1817  he  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium,  and  from  181 7  to 
1823  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  that  town. 
Danng  a  visit  to  Munich  he  was  introduced  to 
Prince  Fiiistenber^,  who  took  a  lively  interest 
is  his  talent  and  appointed  him  conductor  of  his 
private  band  at  Donaueschingen,  which  post 
kalliwoda  retained,  in  spite  of  various  offers  from 
■lore  important  places,  for  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
fcaioiial  life,  tiU  he  retired  on  a  pensian  in  1853. 
He  died  at  Carlaruhe  ]>ec.  3,  1866. 

KalHwoda,  as  a  violinist,  is  regarded  as  one  of 
tbe  best  representatives  of  the  Prague  school 
under  F.  W.  Pixis.  Without  possessing  very 
ftsTtliiig  qualities  of  execution  or  style,  Ins  per- 
ftirmaaoes  showed  a  well-finished  technique,  a 
sympathetic  but  not  large  tone,  and  were  alto- 
gether more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  a  certain 
plesssiiiiifB  than  for  vigour  or  depth  of  feeling. 

As  he  traveled  but  little,  his  reputation 
nainly  rests  on  his  compositions.  They  consiBt 
of  seven  S3rmphonies — ^F  minor  (1826)  ;  Eb ;  D 
DUBor ;  C ;  B  minor  (op.  106) ;  G  minor ;  and 
F— Ovcrtores,  Conoertinos  and  other  Solo-pieces 
fcr  the  violin  and  other  orchestral  instruments, 
opedaUy  the  Clarinet,  Quartets  for  stringed 
iBBtraments,  Violin-Dnets,  Pianoforte-pieces,  and 
a  Bvmber  of  songs.  Many  of  his  works  have 
fl^oyed  for  some  time,  and  chiefly  in  amateur^ 
siidea,  a  oooaiderable  popularity,  and  the  Index 
of  the  Leipsig  Allg.  Mus.  Zeitung  shows  a  long 
hit  of  performanoes.  The  works  are  certainly 
not  of  nracfa  importance  in  an  artistic  sense,  and 
ibow  little  origmality;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
tksy  sre  free  firom  laboured  efforts  and  ambitious 
stdvtng  after  startling  ^Eiects,  are  written  in 
a  tboroughly  mnaifrianiy,  unpretentious,  and  un- 
aSected  style,  easy  to  underatand,  pleasing  and 
tSeotive.  Their  day  b  now  over,  but  Schumann 
(in  hia  'Geaamm.  Schriften,'  iii.  278)  speaks  of 
KalBwoda's  5th  Symphony  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  interesting  £sot  that  only  a  few 
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years  previously  Kalliwoda  had  put  himself  under 
Tomaschek  of  Prague  for  improvement  in  some 
branches  of  counterpoint  in  which  he  felt  himself 
weak.  Schumann  further  testified  his  esteem  by 
dedicating  his  Intermezzi  (op.  4)  *  al  Sign.  Kalh- 
woda.'  In  the  history  of  the  music  of  the  last 
50  years,  Kalliwoda  occupies  as  an  orchestral 
composer  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  On- 
slow  8  as  a  composer  of  chamber-music. 

His  son  WiLHELM,  bom  at  Donaueschingen 
July  19,  1827,  was  thoroughly  well  brought  up 
by  his  father,  and  was  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of 
Mendelssohn's  at  Leipzig  in  1847,  and  of  Haupt- 
mann's  in  1848.  He  held  various  posts  at 
Carlsruhe  with  credit  to  himself,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  forsake  work.  [P.  D.] 

KANDLER,  Fbakz  Sales,  a  musical  his- 
torian, to  whom  we  owe  an  admirable  condensa- 
tion of  Baini*s  PaleStrina ;  bom  Aug.  23,  1792, 
at  Kloster-Neuburg  in  Lower  Austria.  He 
belonged  to  the  War  Office,  and  went  as  in- 
terpreter with  the  army  to  Venice  and  Naples 
in  181 7  and  1821.  He  died  of  cholera  at  Baden 
(Beethoven's  Baden)  Sept.  26,  1831.  His  two 
works  are  '  Cenni  storioo-critici  alia  vita  ed  opere 
del ...  G.  Ad.  Hasse  *  (Venice,  1820;  2nd  ed., 
Naples,  1820),  and  that  above  mentioned,  'Ueber 
das  Leben  und  die  Werke  des  .  .  .  Palestrina,* 
etc  This  was  published  after  Kandler's  death 
by  Kiesewetter  (Leipzig,  B.  &  H.  1834).       [G.] 

KANEIA,  JoHANK  VOK,  Dr.  juris,  bom  at 
Prague  Nov.  10,  1772,  is  named  here  not  for  his 
music,  though  he  published  a  Pianoforte  Concerto, 
a  Cantata,  and  compositions  to  Collin's  War 
Songs,  but  for  his  warm  attachment  to  Beethoven 
and  for  the  eminent  service  he  rendered  him, 
since  it  was  chiefly  through  his  means  that  the 
dispute  with  the  Kinsky  fEunily  was  abandoned 
ana  an  advantageous  compromise  effected.  Kan- 
ka*s  father  was,  like  himself,  at  once  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  a  thorough  musician,  and  his  grand- 
father had  been  equally  eminent  as  an  architect. 
The  fomily  lived  in  Prague,  and  Beethoven  was 
intimate  with  them  in  the  early  days  of  his 
residence  in  Austria.  Kanka  the  younger  wrote 
and  edited  books  on  Austrian  and  Bohemian  law, 
which  were  much  esteemed  by  his  profession 
(Thayer,  ii.  9;  iii.  290).  He  was  Dean  (1815) 
and  Bector  (1829)  of  the  University,  and  di^ 
full  of  years  and  honours,  April  15,  1865.      [G.] 

KAPELLE,  a  musical  establishment,  usually 
orchestraL  llie  word  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  private  band  of  a  prince  or  other  magnifico, 
but  is  now  used  to  denote  any  band.  Thus  at 
Berlin,  the  Kaiseriiche  koniguche  Kapelle  (97 
musicians,  called  Kammermusiker)  forms  the 
regular  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opera,  with  two 
Kapellmeisters  (Conductors),  a  Concertmeister 
(Leader  or  ist  Violin),  and  a  Balletdirigent 
(Balletmaster).  The  orchestra  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  would  in  Germany  be  called  the  Kapelle, 
and  Mr.  Manns  the  Kapellmeister. 

The  smallest  Kapelle  existing  is  probably  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Sigmaringen,  which  consists  of  a 
pianoforte  player  and  a  sextet  of  strings.        [G.] 
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KARAJAN,  Theodor  Geoeg,  Ritteb  vow. 
Dr.  juris,  philologist  and  historian,  bom  at  Vienna 
Jan.  32,  1810  ;  clerk  (1841)  and  custos  (1854)  in 
the  court  library,  appointed  vice-president  (1851) 
and  president  (1859)  ^^  ^^  Akademie  der  Wis- 
aenaohaften ;  received  the  order  of  Leopold  in 
1870,  and  died  April  a 8,  1875.  His  philological 
works  are  numerous  and  important ;  but  his  title 
to  admission  here  is  his  pamphlet,  '  J.  Haydn  in 
London,  179 land  179a*  (Vienna, Gerold,  1861). 
In  addition  to  matter  from  the  well-known  pam- 
phlets of  Dies  and  Griesinger,  it  contains  a  num- 
ber of  Haydn*8  letters,  chiefly  frvm  London  and 
Estoras,  to  his  friend  Maria  Anna  von  Genzinger, 
the  wife  of  Leopold  Peter,  Edler  von  Genzinger, 
an  esteemed  physician,  with  four  from  the  lady 
herself.  She  played  the  piano  well,  and  even 
composed.  Haydn  wrote  several  sonatas  for  her, 
and  whenever  he  was  in  Vienna  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  her  house,  where  a  pleasant  musical 
society  was  generally  to  be  found.  Karajan  also 
fumidied  hiL  friend  Otto  Jahn  with  valuable 
material  for  his  book  on  Mozart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

KEEBLE,  JoHir,  was  bom  at  Chichester  in 
1 71 1  and  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  in  the 
cathedral  under  Thomas  Kelway.  He  after- 
wards became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  was 
in  1737  appointed  successor  to  Thomas  Rosein- 
grave  as  organist  of  St.  Greorge*s,  Hanover  Square, 
allowing  Roseingrave  one  half  of  the  salary  until 
his  dea&  in  1 750.  Keeble  was  also  organist  at 
Ranelagh  Gardens.  In  1784  he  published '  The 
Theory  of  Harmonics,  or,  an  Illustration  of  the 
Grecian  Harmonica,*  a  work  which  attracted 
attention.  He  published  five  books  of  organ 
pieces,  and,  jointly  with  Kirkman, '  40  Interludes 
to  be  played  between  the  verses  of  the  Psalms.' 
He  was  an  excellent  organist  and  able  teacher. 
He  died  Dec.  24,  1786.  [W.  H.  H.] 

KEISER,  Reinhabd,  an  eminent  German 
opera-composer,  bom  1673  near  Weissenfels,  Leip- 
zig. He  was  grounded  in  music  by  his  fiikther, 
a  sound  church  composer,  and  afterwards  at- 
tended the  Thomas-schule  and  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  at  the  same  time  coming  frequently  be- 
fore the  public  at  the  many  concerts  renowned 
even  then  for  their  excellence.  In  1692  he  was 
commissioned  to  set  a  pastoral,  '  Ismene,*  for  the 
court  of  Brunswick,  and  its  success  procured  him 
the  libretto  of  'Basilius.*  In  1694  he  removed 
to  Hamburg,  and  there  remained  for  40  years  a 
favourite  with  the  public.  'Irene'  (1697)  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  116  operas  composed  for 
the  Hamburg  theatre,  each  containing  from  40  to 
50  airs,  besides  operas  in  collaboration  with  others, 
and  sacred  music.  Keiser  was  luxurious  and 
self-indulgent,  and  led  an  adventurous  life,  but 
without  sacrificing  his  love  of  art  or  his  taste 
for  intellectual  enjoyments.  In  1700  he  opened 
a  series  of  winter-concerts,  which  formed  a  re- 
markable combination  of  intellectual  and  sensual 
gratification ;  the  most  accomplished  virtuosi,  the 
finest  and  best-looking  singers,  a  good  orchestra, 
and  carefully  selected  programmes,  furnishing  the 
former,  and  a  banquet  of  choice  viands  and  wines 
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the  latter.  In  1703  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  opera  in  conjunction  with  Drusicke,  but  his 
partner  absconded,  and  the  whole  burden  fell 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Keiser.  He  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency,  for  in  one  year  (1709)  he  com- 
posed 8  operas,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Ham- 
burg patncian,  and  musician  to  the  municipality 
'Oldenburg,'  and  having  completely  reinstated 
his  a£fairs,  plunged  into  all  his  former  extra- 
vagant indulgence.  In  1 716  he  resumed  his  con- 
certs; in  1722  visited  Ck)penhagen  and  waa 
appointed  Capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Dermiark ; 
in  1728  was  made  Cantor  and  Canon  of  the 
cathedral,  and  again  turned  his  attention  to 
sacred  music.  He  composed  his  last  opera, '  Circe,' 
in  1 734,  and  died  in  1 739.  His  wife  and  daught^ 
are  said  to  have  been  accomplished  singers. 

Keiser  exercised  an  important  though  not  a 
permanent  influence  on  German  opera.  The 
perfection  to  which  at  first  he  raised  the  opera 
at  Hamburg,  speedily  degenerated  into  mere 
outward  show  and  trivial  if  not  vulgar  farce, 
but  the  sensation  he  produced  at  first  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  extraordinary.  Mathe- 
son,  who  was  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  rival,  in  his  life-like  picture  of  the 
musical  condition  of  Hamburg,  calls  Keiser  the 
first  dramatic  composer  in  the  world,  and  says 
that  no  other  music  than  that  of  'dieser  galante 
Componist  *  was  either  sung  or  listened  to.  His 
melodies  were  smooth  and  graceful,  and  fell  upon 
the  ear  'like  charmed  accents  after  the  dull 
pedantries  of  the  contrapuntists  of  the  day.' 
That  his  melody  was  spontaneoua  his  facility 
itself  proves,  and  he  was  the  first  who  en- 
deavoured to  convey  the  sentiment  of  the  cha- 
racter in  the  music.  This  was  the  secret  of  hia 
success,  and  it  was  by  this  that  he  enabled 
Grerman  opera  to  hold  its  own  against  the  de- 
clamation of  the  French,  and  the  melody  and 
fine  trit^ging  of  the  Italians.  In  sacred  muaic  he 
shines  chiefly  in  oratorio,  which  he  treated  dra- 
matically, but  with  an  earnestness  and  dignity 
surprising  in  a  man  of  his  character.  In  judging 
Keiser  in  this  department  we  must  not  forget 
that  Bach's  Passions,  and  Handel's  Oratorios 
were  then  not  known,  scarcely  even  composed ; 
yet  notwithstanding  his  want  of  models,  hia 
worka  compare  favourably  with  the  insipid  sacred 
music  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
produced  under  far  greater  advantages  than  were 
open  to  him.  His  sacred  compositions  include 
'Der  fiir  die  Sttnde  der  Welt  gemarterte  nnd 
sterbende  Jesus' ;  ' Der  verurtheUte  und  gekreu- 
zigte  Jesus'  (poem  by  Brockes  of  Hamburg);  a 
Passion  according  to  St.  Mark,  said  to  be  fine ; 
and  other  historical  oratorios,  motets,  cantatas, 
and  psalms.  He  published  extracts  from  the  two 
first  named  works,  viz.  'Auserlesene  Soliloquia* 
(1714),  and  'Selige  Erlosungs-Gedanken'  (1715); 
airs  from  various  operas,  cantatas  for  a  single 
voice,  and  several  vocal  collections  with  variona 
titles,  such  as  'Divertimenti  serenissimi,'  'Kaiser- 
liche  Frieden^K«t,'  '  Musikalische  Landlust,'  etc. 
Important  portions  of  his  operas  and  sacred 
worka  have  been  published  by  Lindner,  in  hia 
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'Ente  stehende  Deutsche  Oper/  ii.  3- 15  ;  Reiss* 
mann,  in  his  'AUg.  Geschichte  der  Musik/  iii. 
54-73  and  App.  Nob.  7  and  8 :  and  yon  Winter- 
leld  in  hi»  '  Evangeliache  Kirchengesang,*  vol.  iii. 
Adam  Hiller  included  an  unaccompanied  motet 
— *  Kindlich  gross  * — in  his  '  Vierstunmige  Mo- 
tetiten,*  etc.  vol.  ii,  and  there  is  a  fugue  for  4 
Toioes,  'Gott  ist  offenbaret,*  in  the  'Auswahl 
TorzDglichi^  musikwerke.'  [A.  M.] 

K£LER  B^LAy  whose  real  name  is  Albebt 
▼09  K61.KR,  was  bom  at  Bartfeld  in  Hungary, 
Feb.  13,  1830.  Alter  attempting  both  the  law  and 
fuming  he  settled  himself  to  music,  and  in  1845 
began  r^ular  study  at  Vienna  under  Schleainger 
and  SeclOer,  playing  the  fiddle  in  the  band  of  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien  at  the  same  time.     May  7, 
1854  he  took  the  command  of  GungTs  band  in 
Btflin,  and  began  his  care^*  as  conductor,  solo- 
plajv,  and  composer.    After  a  few  months  in 
Beriin  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  succeeded  to 
Laiuier*s  position  at  the  head  of  that  celebrated 
band.  This  again  he  left  before  long  for  an  infantry 
regiment     As  bandmaster  to  the  latter  he  was 
csUed  to  Wiesbaden  in  1863,  and  in  70  became 
Kapellmeister  of  the  Kur  orchestra  there,  a  post 
vhich  be  resigned  finom  ill  health  in  1873.     He 
■dll  resides  in  Wiesbaden,  and  celebrated  his  silver 
aoniversary  on  May  7, 79.  His  works,  which  have 
reached  <^.  130,  consist  of  overture.^,  dance  music, 
sad  pieces  for  solo  violin,  all  distinguished  for 
•hovy  brilliant  style  and  clever  orchestration. 
Among  the  most  popular  are  his  Hofhungssteme 
waltz,  Hurrah-Sturm  galop,  and  FrieJrich-Karl 
march.  [G.] 

KELLOGG,  Claba  Louise,  though  bom  in 
Samterville,  South  Carolina,  in  July  1843,  is  of 
northern  extraction.  Her  mother  had  consider- 
aUe  talent  as  a  musician,  and  Clara  was  her  only 
child.  In  1856  they  removed  to  New  York, 
where  she  received  the  whole  of  her  musical 
education.  She  made  her  first  appearance  there, 
st  the  Academy  of  Music  (Opera),  as  Gilda  in 
Rigoletto,  in  1861,  and  sang  that  season  10  or  i  a 
tooBs.  In  1867  (Nov.  2)  she  made  her  d^but  in 
London  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Margherita,  sang 
ooBstaotly,  and  was  re-engaged  for  l^e  next  year. 
From  1808  to  1873  she  was  touring  in  the  United 
States.  On  May  11,  187a,  she  reappeared  in 
Loodon  at  Dmry  Lane,  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  as 
Linda,  uid  sang  during  that  season  also  as  Grilda. 
On  her  return  to  the  United  States  she  continued 
to  Bng  in  Italian  opera  till  1874,  when  she 
crgaaised  an  English  troupe,  herself  superintend- 
ing the  translation  of  the  words,  the  mise  en 
B^  the  training  of  the  singers,  and  the  re- 
WhJs  of  the  chorus.  Such  was  her  devotion 
to  the  project,  that  in  the  winter  of  74-75  she 
ma%  no  fewer  than  135  nights.  It  Ib  satisfactory 
to  bear  that  the  scheme  was  successful.  Miss 
Kdk^s  musical  gifts  are  great.  She  is  said  to 
be  fttdliar  with  thirty -five  operas.  She  has  great 
nDxaentaoQBDeas  as  an  artist,  ardent  enthusiasm, 

*"*.^  ^^***  ^^  S*®**  compass  and  purity.  In 
•^^on  to  wluch  she  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
wwMs  axMl  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  is 

*aag  a  good  «  bonevolant  action,  [QA 

Toun.  *• 
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KELLY,  Michael,  was  bom  in  Dublin  about 
1764,  was  taught  singing  by  Passerini,  Peretti, 
and  St.  Giorgio,  and  ultimately  by  Rauzzini,  on 
whose  advice  his  father  sent  him  to  Naples  to 
study.  Before  quitting  Dublin,  however,  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  led  to  his  appearance  on 
the  stage  as  the  Count  in  Piccinni*s  'Buona 
Figliuola,*  and  that  again  to  his  performing  the 
hero  in  Michael  Ame's  *  Cymon,'  and  Lionel  in 
'Lionel  and  Clarissa.*  On  May  i,  1779,  he 
quitted  Dublin,  and  arrived  in  Naples  May  30. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Finaroli, 
head  of  the  C^nservatorio  of  La  Madonna  di 
Loreto.  He  subsequently  studied  under  Aprile, 
with  whom  he  visited  Palermo,  and  then  went 
successively  to  Leghorn,  Florence,  Bologna,  and 
Venice,  ultimately  reaching  Vienna,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Court  theatre.  There  he 
remained  four  years,  enjoying  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Mozart,  who  on  the  production  of 
his  'Nozze  di  Figaro'  allotted  to  Kelly  (whose 
name  he  spells  *  Occhely '  in  his  MS.  catsJogue) 
the  parts  of  Basilic  and  Don  Curzio.  E^ing 
anxious  to  visit  England  Kelly  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Emperor,  and  in  Feb.  1787 
quitted  Vienna  in  company  with  Stephen  Storace, 
his  mother  and  sister — ^ignora  Storace — and 
Attwood.  He  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  on  April 
30,  in  his  old  part  of  Lionel,  and  continued 
there  as  first  tenor  until  he  quitted  the  stage. 
He  also  sang  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  MusiOy 
the  Handel  performances  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  the  provinces.  In  1789  he  made  bis 
first  appearance  as  a  composer  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  music  to  two  pieces  called  'False 
Appearances'  and  'Fashionable  Friends,*  and 
from  that  date  till  1830  furnished  the  music 
for  63  dramatic  pieces,  besides  writing  a  con- 
siderable number  o^  English,  Italian  and  French 
single  songs,  etc.  In  1793  he  was  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years 
acting  manager.  On  Jan.  i,  1803,  he  opened  a 
music  shop  in  Pall  Mall  adjoining  the  Opera 
House,  but  this  promisii^f  speculation  failed 
owing  to  his  inattention,  and  in  181 1  he  was 
made  a  bankrupt.  He  aliso  engaged  in  the  wine 
trade,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  suspicion  that  some  of  Kelly's  compositions 
were  derived  from  foreign  sources,  led  Sheridan 
to  propose  that  he  should  inscribe  over  his  shop, 
'Michael  Kelly,  Composer  of  Wines  and  Im- 
porter of  Music'  On  Sept.  5,  181 1,  at  Dublin, 
Kelly  made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage. 
In  1836  he  published  his  'Reminiscences'  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  This  entertaining  work,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year,  was 
written  by  Theodore  Hook  from  materials  fur- 
nished by  Kelly.  Its  personal  notices  of  Mozart 
are  both  interesting  and  important,  and  have 
been  done  justice  to  by  Otto  Jahn  (2nd  ed.  ii. 
343,  etc.)  Kelly  died  at  Maigate,  Oct.  9,  1836. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  pieces  for  which  he 
composed  the  music  :— 

'  False  Appearaooes '  anJ  'Fuh- 


lonable  Frienda.'  IT^O;  'A  FrfoDd 
iji  naed.'  'The  Lut  of  the  FkidIIt.' 
*  TIm  Chimney  Comer.'  mmI  'Hm 


Castle  Spectra,  1T87  • '  Bine  Beard.* 
'Tlie  Oatlam.'  'The  C^rtlre  of 
8plelbers '  (with  DnsselO.and '  Au- 
reUo  and  Miranda,'  mS;  'Feudal 
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Timet'  and  'Ptttrro/  ITW;  'Of 
age  to-morrow,'  '  De  Montfort,'  | 
aud  'The  Indians,'  1800:  'Dm(, 
and  Dumb,'  'AdHmom  the  Out- 
law.' and '  The  Ulpsgr  Prince.'  WOl ; 
•Urania.'  'Algonah.'  and  'A 
Bouse  to  be  told.'  1802 : '  The  Hero 
of  the  North,' '  The  Marriage  Pro- 
mise,' and  'Lure  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths.' 1K08;  'Cinderella.'  'The 
Counterfeit,'  '  The  Hunter  of  the 
Alps,'  '  The  Gar  Deceivers.'  '  The 
Blind  Bargain,'  and  *  The  land  we 
lire  in,'  UNM:  '  The  Honey  Moon,' 
*A  Prior  Claim,'  and  'Tooth. 
lo»e.  and  Folly,'  1805;  'We  fly  by 
Dlght,'  'The  Forty  Thieves.'  and 
•Adrian  and  Orilla.'  1806:  'The 
Toung  Hussar,* '  Town  and  Gmid- 


try.'  '  The  Wood  Demon  (with  M. 
P.  King). '  The  Hoiaa  of  Monrille.' 
'Adelgitha,'  and  "Time's  a  tell- 
tale.' liWT : '  The  Jew  of  Mogadore.' 
'  The  Africans.'  and '  Venoni.'  1808  ; 
'  The  Foundling  of  the  Forest '  and 
'The  Jubilee.'  1809;  'GusUms 
Vaw'  and  a  Ballet,  1810;  'The 
Peasant  Boy.'  'The  Boyal  Oak.' 
and  '  One  o'clock.'  1811 ;'  The  Ab- 
sent Apothecary,'  'The  Buaslans,* 
•Polly,'  'The  Illaslon,*  and  'Har- 
lequin Harper,*  1813;  'The  Re- 
morse.' 1814;  'The  Unknown 
Guest.'  1815 : '  The  FaU  of  Taranto,* 
1817;  '  The  Bride  ef  Abydos.'  1818 ; 
'Abudah.'  1819;  and  'The  Ladr 
and  the  DevU,'  Ifflu. 


[W.H.H.] 

KELWAY,  Joseph,  a  pupil  of  (xeminiam, 
was  organist  of  St.  Michaers,  Comhill,  which  he 
resigned  in  1 736  on  being  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Martiix*B-in-the-Field8  vice  Weldon  deceased. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  England 
Kelway  was  appointed  her  instructor  on  the 
harpsichord.  As  a  harpsichord  player  he  was 
remarkable  for  neatness  of  touch  and  rapidity  of 
execution,  and  for  his  ability  in  performing  Scar- 
latti*8  pieces.  As  an  organist  he  excelled  in  extem- 
poraneous performance,  of  which  he  was  such  a 
master  as  to  attract  the  most  eminent  musicians 
in  London  (amongst  them  Handel)  to  the 
church  in  order  to  hear  him.  Bumey  (ir.  665) 
characterises  his  playing  as  fiill  of  a  'masterly 
wildness  .  .  .  bold,  rapid,  and  fanciful.'  His  pub- 
lished harpsichord  sonatas  are  very  inferior  to 
his  extemporaneous  effusions.     He  died  in  1 78a. 

His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  was  educated  as  a 
chorister  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  succeeded 
John  Reading  as  organist  there  in  1 7  ao.  Seven 
services  and  nine  anthems  by  him  are  contained 
in  a  MS.  volume  in  the  library  of  Chichester 
Cathedral.  His  Evening  Service  in  B  minor  is 
printed  in  Itimbault*B  'Cathedral  Music/  and 
two  others  in  A  minor  and  G  minor  are  published 
by  Novello,  He  died  May  ai,  1749.  [W.H.H.] 

KEMBLE,  Adelaide,  younger  daughter  of 
Charles  Kemble,  the  eminent  actor,  was  bom  in 
18 14  and  educated  for  a  concert  singer.  She 
appeared  first  in  London  and  afterwards  at  the 
York  Festival  in  1835,  but  with  little  success. 
She  then  went  to  Paris  for  improvement,  and 
from  thence  in  1836  to  Germany,  and  early  in 
1839  to  Italy.  In  that  year  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  La  Fenice,  Venice,  as  Norma  with 
decided  success.  In  1840  she  sang  at  Trieste, 
Milan,  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Mantua  with  in- 
creasing reputation.  In  1841  she  returned  to 
England  and  appeared  in  an  English  version  of 
'Norma'  with  marked  success.  In  1842  she 
sang  in  English  versions  of '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro/ 
'  La  Sonnambula,'  '  Semiramide,'  and  '  II  Matri- 
monio  Segreto.'  In  1843  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Frederick  U.  Sartoris  and  retired  from  the 
profession.  In  1867  she  published  *  A  Week  in 
a  French  Country  House.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

KEMP,  Joseph,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  in 
Exeter  in  1778,  and  was  placed  as  a  chorister 
in  the  cathedral  under  William  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  continued  as  a  pupil  after  quitting  the 
choir.    In  180  a  he  removed  to  Bristol  on  being 
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appointed  organist  of  the  cathedral.  In  1809  he 
resigned  his  appointment  and  settled  in  London. 
In  1 808  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cam- 
bridge, his  exercise  being  a  '  War  Anthem,  A 
sound  of  battle  is  in  the  land.'  In  1 809  he  was  by 
special  dispensation  permitted  to  proceed  Doctor 
of  Music ;  his  exercise  being  an  anthem  entitled 
'The  Crucifixion.'  On  Oct.  25,  1809,  'The 
Jubilee,'  an  occasional  piece  by  him,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  In  1810  a 
melodrama  called  '  The  Siege  of  Isca  [Exeter],  or. 
The  Battles  in  the  West,'  written  by  Dr.  Kemp, 
with  music  by  himself  and  Domenico  Corri,  was 
produced  at  the  theatre  m  Tottenham  Street. 
In  the  «ame  year  he  lectured  on  his  *  New 
System  of  Musical  Education,*  probably  the  first 
method  propounded  in  England  for  teaching 
music  to  numbers  simultaneously.  In  1814  he 
returned  to  Exeter,  resided  there  till  181 8,  then 
went  to  France,  remained  until  1821,  and  again 
returned  to  Exeter.  He  died  in  London,  May 
22,  1824.  Dr.  Kemp  published  an  anthem, 
'I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  ;  'Twelve  Psalmodical 
Melodies  ;  'Twelve  Songs';  'Twenty  Double 
Chants  * ;  '  Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Beauties 
of  Shakspeara ' ;  '  Musical  Illustrations  of  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake ' ;  *  The  Vocal  Magazine ' ; 
'The  New  System  of  Musical  Education,  Part 
I.' ;  and  numerous  single  glees,  songs,  duets,  and 
trios.  [W.H.H.] 

KENDALL,  John,  organist  of  the  church  of 
St.  Marylebone,  publish^  in  1780  a  book  of 
organ  pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

KENT,  James,  bora  at  Winchester,  March 
13,  1700,  became  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral 
there  under  Vaughan  Kichardson,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London  and  en- 
tered as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  imder 
Dr.  Croft.  There  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  sub-dean,  Rev.  John  Dolben,  through  whose 
influence  he  obtained,  on  leaving  the  choir,  the 
post  of  organist  of  the  parish  church  of  Finedon, 
Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dolbens. 
He  resigned  his  office  at  Finedon  on  obtaining 
the  organistship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  he  held  till  1737,  when  he  succeeded  John 
Bishop  as  organist  of  the  Cathedral  and  College 
of  Winchester.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Freeman,  a  singer  at  the  theatre  in  the 
time  of  Purcell,  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
choirs  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster, and  who  died  Dec.  10,  1736.  It  was 
not  until  the  decline  of  life  that  Kent  could  be 
induced  to  publish ;  he  then  printed  a  volume 
containing  la  anthems.  In  1774  he  resigned 
his  appointments  in  favour  of  Peter  Fussell, 
and  died  at  Winchester,  May  6,  1776.  After 
his  death  a  volume  containing  a  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  and  8  Anthems  by  him  was 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Corfe. 
Kent  assisted  Dr.  Bovoe  in  the  compilation  of 
his  '  Cathedral  Music.  His  anthems  have  been 
extravagantly  extolled  by  some,  and  decried  by 
others ;  in  both  cases  unjustly.  They  are 
smooth  and  even  productions,  generally  pleas^ 


KENT. 

rarely  riBiiig  above  mediocrity.  His 
ly  Prayer*  was  at  one  time  a  great 
bat  it  is  a  poor  composition.  He  bor- 
eely  from  Italian  composers,  without 
jgment,  as  is  shown  by  a  yolmne  full  of 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley. 

8ANI.]  [W.H.H.] 

'  BUGLE,  or  Royal  Kent  bugle,  an 
lent  of  the  Key  bugle,  said  to  have  been 
L  oonseqoenoe  of  a  performance  upon  it 

R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Kent  by  Hal^jday  in 
ihortly  after  its  invention.     It  had  a 

chromatic  scale  from  Bb  below  the 
kve  to  G  above, — but  is  now  superseded 
instruments.  [G.] 

ANTHE,  OB,   THE  UNEARTHLY   BRIDE. 

era  in  2  acts ;  words  by  Fitzball,  music 

Produced  at  English  Opera  House 

1841.  [p.] 

R,  John,  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  who 
i  as  M.A.  Feb.  11,  1569,  produced  in 
lect  Psalms  in  four  parts/      [W.  H.  H.] 

lULOPHON  (from  Ktpa^krj^  a  hom- 
ind  ^oay^i,  a  voice).  An  8-feet  Organ 
^top,  of  a  reedy  and  pleasant  quality  of 
[t  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Gray  & 
and  used  by  them  for  the  first  time  in 
the  organ  they  made  for  St.  Paul's 
Wilton  Place.  An  example  was  intro- 
f  the  French  firm  of  Ducroquet  into 
;an  at  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  erected  in> 

[E.J.H.] 

jy  JoHANN  Casfar\  Celebrated  organist* 
628,  as  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  Mor- 
of  the  old  Augustine  church  ef  Munich. 
m*s  '  Ehrenpforte  *  contains  the  only  de- 
<m  of  his  life.  He  came  early  to  Vienna, 
It  the  organ  firom  Valentini,  then  organist. 
Is  Capellmeister  to  the  Court,  on  whose 
odation  Ferdinand  III.  sent  him  to  Rome 
under  CarissimL  In  all  probability  he 
it  from  Frescobaldi,  possibly  at  the  same 
lis  countryman  Froberger.  Having  re* 
o  Germany  he  entered  the  service  of 
irian  Elector  on  Feb.  22,  1656,  and  in 
adty  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
L  at  Frankfurt  (July  22,  1658),  where 
d  to  have  been  presented  by  Schmelzer 
rt-Capellmeister  to  the  Emperor,  and 
o  improvise  on  a  given  theme  in  presence 
>urt.     Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  by 

that  Schmelzer  did  not  become  vice- 
sister  till  the  ist  of  Jan.  1671 ;    but 

well  have  been  in  attendance  on  the 
>  at  Frankfort,  and  at  any  rate  KerFs 
m  as  an  organist  dates  from  the  coro- 

Kerl  remained  at  Munich  for  15  years. 

Italian  singers  there  he  composed  a 
nigra*  entirdy  written  in  black  notes, 
duet  £or  two  castrati  '  0  bone  Jesu,* 
f  aooompaniment  of  which  is  a  ground 
Munt;  through  all  the  keys.  Benides 
hurch  works,  sonatas  for  2  violins  and 
di  g&mba,  and  a  'Modulatio  orgauica 
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super  Magnificat*  (Munich,  1686),  Mattheson 
mentions  toccatas,  canzonas,  ricercars,  and  ba- 
tailles  of  his  composition  for  the  organ.  In  1673 
he  threw  up  his  post  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  at  what  was  then 
a  high  scale  of  remuneration.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Munich  is  not  known,  but  he  died 
there  on  the  13th  of  Feb.  1693.  His  tomb, 
showing  this  date,  was  formerly  in  the  Augustine 
church,  but  that  is  now  the  custom-house,  and 
the  tomb  is  no  longer  discoverable.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  the  frequent  introduction  of  dis- 
cords resolved  in  a  new  and  unexpected  manner, 
in  which  respect  he  is  deservedly  considered  a 
predecessor  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He  wrote  the 
music  of  the  operas  'Oronte,'  1657;  *Erinto,' 
1661 ;  and  of  the  serenata  in  honour  of  the  birth* 
day  of  the  wife  of  the  Elector  (Nov.  6,  1661), 
'II  pretensione  del  Sole.'  One  of  his  canzonas 
has  been  preserved  to  the  world  in  a  singular 
but  most  efficient  way— owing  to  its  insertion  by 
Handel  in  'Israel  in  Egypt  *  to  the  words  *  Egypt 
was  glad  whea  they  departed.*  The  only  change 
■lade  is  that  of  the  key,  from  D  minor  to  £  minor. 
Hawkins  gives  the  canaooa  in  its  original  form  in 
his  History,  chap.  124.  A  toccata  in  0  is  given 
in  Pauer*s  '^Alte  Clavier  musik'  vol.  3.     [F.G.] 

KETTLEDRUMS  aie  copper  or  brass  basins, 
with  a  skin  or  head  that  can  be  tuned  to  a  true 
musical  note.  Used  by  cavalry  and  in  orchestras. 
[Drum,  2,.  vol.  i.  p.  463  6.]  [V.  de  P.] 

KEY.  A  word  of  manifold  signification.  It 
means  the  scale  or  system  in  which  modem 
music  is  written;  the  front  ends  of  the  levers  by 
which  the  piaao,  organ  or  harmonium  are 
played ;  the  levers  which  cover  or  uncover  the 
holes  in  such  instruments  as  the  flute  and  oboe ; 
lastly,  an  instruction  book  or  'Tutor.'  English 
is  the  only  language  in  which  the  one  term  has 
all  these  meanings. 

I.  The  systems  of  music  which  preceded  the 
modem  system,  and  were  developed  by  d^prees 
into  it,  were  characterised  by  scales  which  not 
only  differed  from  one  another  in  pitch  but  also 
in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  various  inter- 
vals of  which  they  were  composed.  In  modem 
music  the  number  of  notes  from  which  a  scale 
can  commence  is  increased  by  the  more  minute 
subdivision  of  each  octave ;  but  each  of  these 
notes  is  capable  of  being  taken  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  same  scale,  that  is  to  say  of  either 
the  major  or  minor  mode,  which  are  the  only  two 
distinct  scales  recognised  in  modem  music.  This 
forms  a  strong  point  of  contrast  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  styles.  The  old  was  a  sys- 
tem of  scales,  which  differed  intrinsically,  and 
thereby  afforded  facilities  for  varyiilg  qualities 
of  melodic  expression ;  the  modem  is  essentially 
a  system  of  keys,  or  relative  transposition  of 
identical  scales,  by  which  a  totally  distinct  order 
of  effects  from  the  old  style  is  obtained. 

The  standard  scale  called  the  major  mode  is  a 
series  in  which  semitones  occur  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 

ideg^rees  counting  from  the  lowest  note,  all  the 
other  intervals  being  tones.    It  is  obvious  from 

£2 


i 
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the  irregularity  of  this  distribution  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  more  than  ODe  key  to  be  constructed 
of  the  same  set  of  notes.  In  order  to  distinguish 
practically  between  one  and  another,  one  series  is 
taken  as  the  normal  key  and  all  the  others  are 
severally  indicated  by  expressing  the  amount  of 
difference  between  them  and  it.  The  normal  key, 
which  happens  more  by  accident  than  design  to 
begin  on  0,  is  constructed  of  what  are  called 
Naturals,  and  all  such  notes  in  the  entire  system 
as  do  not  occur  in  this  series  are  called  Accidentals. 
In  order  to  assimilate  a  series  which  starts  from 
some  other  note  to  the  series  starting  from  C,  it 
is  necessary  to  indicate  the  notes  alien  to  the 
scale  of  C,  which  will  have  to  be  substituted 
for  such  notes  in  that  scale  as  could  not  occur 
in  the  new  series — in  other  words,  to  indicate  the 
accidentals  which  will  serve  that  purpose  ;  and 
from  their  number  the  musician  at  once  rec(^- 
mses  the  note  frx)m  which  his  series  must  start. 
This  note  therefore  is  called  the  Key-note,  and 
the  artificial  series  of  notes  resulting  from  the 
arrangement  is  called  the  Key.  Thus  to  make  a 
series  of  notes  starting  from  G  relatively  the  same 
as  those  starting  from  C,  the  F  immediately 
below  G  win  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
accidental  which  will  give  the  necessary  semi- 
tone between  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  of 
the  scale.  Similarly,  D  being  relatively  the  same 
distance  frt>m  G  that  G  is  from  C,  the  same  pro> 
cess  will  have  to  be  gone  through  again  to  assimi- 
late the  scale  starting  from  D  to  that  starting 
from  C.  So  that  each  time  a  fifth  higher  is 
chosen  for  a  key-note  a  fresh  accidental  or  sharp 
has  to  be  added  immediately  below  that  note, 
and  the  number  of  sharps  can  always  be  told  by 
counting  the  number  of  fifths  which  it  is  necessary 
to  go  through  to  arrive  at  that  note,  l>eginning 
from  the  nonnal  C.  Thus  C— G,  G— D,  D— A, 
A — £  is  the  series  of  four  fifths  necessary  to  be 
gone  through  in  passing  from  C  to  £,  and  the 
number  of  sharps  in  the  key  of  £  is  therefore 
four. 

Conversely,  if  notes  be  chosen  in  a  descending 
series  of  fifths,  to  present  new  key-notes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  flatten  the  fourth  note  of  the  new 
key  to  bring  the  semitone  between  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees ;  and  by  adopting  a  similar  process 
to  that  given  above,  the  number  of  flats  necessary 
to  assimilate  the  series  for  any  new  key-note  can 
be  told  by  the  number  of  fifths  passed  through  in 
fk  descending  series  from  the  normal  0. 

In  the  Minor  Mode  the  most  important  and 
universal  characteristic  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
semitone  between  the  second  and  third  instead  of 
between  the  third  amd  fourth  degrees  of  the  scale, 
thereby  making  the  interval  between  the  key- 
note and  the  third  a  minor  third  instead  of  a 
major  one,  from  which  peculiarity  the  term 
'  minor  *  arises.  In  former  days  it  was  customary 
to  distinguish  the  modra  from  one  another  by 
speaking  of  the  key-note  as  having  a  greater  or 
leaser  third,  as  in  Boyce's  Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,  where  the  Services  are  described  as  in 
*  the  key  of  Bb  with  the  greater  third  *  or  in  *  the 
key  of  D  with  the  lesser  third,*  and  so  forth. 
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The  modifications  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scale 
which  accompany  this  are  so  variable  that  no 
rule  for  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  can  be 
given.  The  opposite  requirements  of  harmony 
and  melody  in  relation  to  voices  and  instruments 
will  not  a<hnit  of  any  definite  form  being  taken  as 
the  absolute  standard  of  the  minor  mode ;  hence 
the  Signatures,  or  representative  groups  of  acci- 
dentals, which  are  given  for  the  minor  modes  are 
really  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  are  in 
each  case  the  same  as  that  of  the  major  scale  of 
the  note  a  minor  third  above  the  key  note  of  the 
minor  scale.  Such  scales  are  called  relatives— 
relative  major  and  relative  minor — because  they 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  notes  in  common. 
Thus  A,  the  minor  third  below  C,  is  taken  as  the 
normal  key  of  the  minor  mode,  and  has  no 
signature ;  and  similarly  to  the  distribution  of  the 
major  mode  into  keys,  each  new  key-note  which 
is  taken  a  fifth  higher  will  require  a  new  sharp^ 
and  each  new  key-note  a  fifth  lower  will  require 
a  new  flat.  Thus  £,  the  fifth  above  A,  will  have 
the  signature  of  one  sharp,  corresponding  to  the 
key  of  the  major  scale  of  G ;  and  D,  the  fifth 
below  A,  will  have  one  flat,  corresponding  to  the 
key  of  the  major  scale  of  F,  and  so  on.  Tlie  new 
sharp  in  the  former  case  fedls  on  the  supertonic 
of  the  new  key  so  as  to  bring  the  semitone 
between  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  the 
scale,  and  the  new  flat  in  the  latter  case  falls  on 
the  submediant  of  the  new  key  so  as  to  bring  a 
semitone  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees. 
The  fact  that  these  signatures  for  the  minor 
mode  are  only  approximations  is  however  ren- 
dered obvious  by  their  fiftiling  to  provide  for  the 
leading  note,  which  is  a  necessity  in  modem 
music,  and  requires  to  be  expressly  marked  wher- 
ever it  occurs,  in  contradiction  to  the  signature. 

There  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  the  tone 
and  effect  of  different  keys  is  characteristic,  and 
Beethoven  himself  has  given  some  confirmation 
to  it  by  several  utterances  to  the  point.  Thus  in 
one  ^  place  he  writes  *  H  moll  sch warze  Tonart,*  t.e. 
B  minor,  a  black  key ;  and,  in  speaking  about 
'Klopstock,  says  that  he  is  'always  Maestoso! 
Db  major !  *  In  a  letter  to  Thomson'  of  Edin- 
burgh (Feb.  19,  181 3),  speaking  of  two  national 
songs  sent  him  to  arrange,  he  says,  *  You  have 


written  them  in 


^^ 


but  as  that  key 


seemed  to  me  unnatural,  and  so  little  consistent 
with  the  direction  Amoroso  that  on  the  contrary  it 
would  change  it  into  Barhareseo  (qu'&u  contraire  il 
le  changerait  en  Barbaresco),  I  have  set  the  song 
in  the  suitable  key.'  This  is  singular,  consider- 
ing his  own  compositions  in  the  key  of  four  fiats, 
neither  of  which  can  justly  be  entitled  barbaresoo. 
Composers  certainly  seem  to  have  had  predilections 
for  particular  keys,  and  to  have  cast  movements 
in  particular  styles  in  special  keys.  If  the  system 
of  equal  temperament  were  perfectly  carried 
out,  the  difference  would  be  less  apparent  than 

>  In  a.  ftketeh  for  Cello  Sonata,  op.  108.  No.  2,  quoted  by  Nottebohm. 
3  In  a  oca  venation  with  BoobliU  cF&r  Freunda  der  Tookuoil. 
IV.S56). 
s  Uiven  bf  Thijer,  UL  40, 
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H  ii ;  but  witb  unequal  temperament,  or  when 

the   tuner  does  not  distribute   the    tempering 

of  the  fifths  with  absolute  equality  in  instru- 

incaits  of  fixed  intonation,  there  is  neceBsarily 

ft  considerable  difference  between  one  key  and 

another.  With  stringed  instruments  the  sonority 

of  the  key  is  considerably  affected  by  the  number 

of  open  strings  which  occur  in  it,  and  their  posi- 

tiofn  as  important  notes  of  the  scale.    Berlioz  has 

given  a  complete  scheme  of  his  views  of  the 

qoalities  of  the  keys  for  violins  in  his  Traits 

<f  Instrumentation.     With  keyed  instruments  a 

good  deal  of  the  difference  results  from  the  posi- 

tioii  of  the  hands  and  technical  considerations 

malting  tberefirom.     A  real  difference  also  is 

obvious  in  keys  which  are  a  good  deal  removed 

from  one  another  in  pitch,  though  inasmuch  as 

jntch  is  not  constant  this  cannot  apply  to  keys 

vhich  are  near.^  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

n.  KEY  (Ft.  Touehex  Ital.  Tado ;  Ger.  Tatte) 
and  KEYBOARD  of  keyed  stringed  instnunents 
(Fr.  Clavier  \  ItaL  Ta9taiura\  Ger.  Claviatutf 
Tmtaiw^  A  'key*  of  a  pianoforte  or  other 
mancal  instrument  with  a  keyboard,  is  a  lever, 
bslsDoed  see-saw  fashion  near  its  centre,  upon 
a  metal  pin«  It  is  usually  of  lime-tree,  because 
that  wood  is  little  liable  to  warp.  Besides  the 
metal  pin  upon  the  balance  rail  of  the  keyframe, 
modem  instruments  have  another  metal  pin  for 
each  key  upon  the  front  rail,  to  prevent  too  much 
lateral  motion.  A  key  is  long  or  short  according 
to  its  employment  as  a  'natural'  or  'sharp, 
and  will  be  referred  to  here  accordingly,  although 
ia  practioe  a  sharp  is  also  a  flat,  and  the  written 
ifaarp  or  flat  occasionally  occurs  upon  a  kmg  key. 
Each  natural  is  covert  as  fiir  as  it  is  visible 
with  ivory :  and  each  sharp  or  raised  key  bears  a 
block  of  ebony  <n*  other  hard  black  wood.  In  old 
ioalraments  the  practice  in  this  respect  varied, 
ai  we  shall  show  presently.  In  English  alone' 
tbe  name  '  key'  refers  to  the  Latin  ClaviSf  and 
poaably  to  the  idea  of  unlocking  sound  transferred 
to  the  lever  from  the  early  use  of  the  word  to 
expRSi  the  written  note.  The  Romance  and 
Gennan  names  are  derived  from  'touch.* 

A  frame  or,  technically,  a  'set  *  of  keys  is  a  key- 
board,  or  clavier  according  to  the  Fr^ch  app^- 
latkxL  In  Gennan  Klavier  usually  means  the 
keyed  stringed  instrament  itself,  of  any  kind. 
Hie  influence  of  the  keyboard  upon  the  develop- 
laent  of  modem  music  is  as  conspicuous  as  it  has 
been  important.  To  this  day  G  major  is  '  natural' 
<a  the  keys,  as  it  is  in  the  corresponding  notation. 
Other  scales  are  farmed  by  substituting  accidental 
Aarps  or  flats  for  naturals  both  in  notation  and 
on  the  keyed  instrument,  a  fieuct  which  is  evidence 
of  the  common  origin  and  eariy  growth  together 
of  the  two.  But  Uie  notation  soon  outgrew  the 
keyboard.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Professor 
Haxky  that  the  ingenuity  of  human  inventions 
bai  been  paralleled  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
oi^aal  forms  have  been  preserved.     Although 

^  aw  •  ft^me  br  Mwimann.  *Ch«nkt«riatlk  det  TooArten.*  In  hlf 

■te  PnMfc.  ho»ev«r,  the  kers  Of  ft  flat*  w  olher  wood  wind  Instm* 
aaAut  called  at^t. 
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the  number  of  keys  within  an  octave  of  the  key- 
board are  quite  inadequate  to  render  the  written 
notation  of  the  four  and  twenty  major  and  minor 
modes,  or  even  of  the  semitones  allied  to  the  one 
that  it  was  first  mainly  contrived  for,  no  attempts 
to  augment  the  number  of  keys  in  the  octave  or 
to  change  their  familiar  disposition  have  yet  suc- 
ceeded. The  permanence  of  the  width  of  the 
octave  again  has  been  determined  by  the  average 
span  of  the  hand,  and  a  Ruckers  harpsichord  of 
1 614  measures  but  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
less  in  the  eight  keys,  than  a  Broadwood  or 
Erard  concert-grand  piano  of  1879.  ^^  have 
stated  under  Claviohobd  that  we  are  with- 
out definite  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
keyboard.  We  do  not  exactly  know  where  it  was 
introduced  or  when.  What  evidence  we  possess 
would  place  the  date  in  the  14th  century,  and  the 
locality — though  much  more  doubtfully — in  or  near 
Venice.  The  date  nearly  synchronises  with  the 
invention  of  the  davichoid  and  clavicembalo,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  introduced  nearly  simul- 
taneously into  the  organ,  although  which  was 
first  we  cannot  discover.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  little  portable  organ  or  regal 
may  at  first  have  had  a  keyboard  derived  from 
the  T-shaped  keys  of  the  Hurdt  Gubdt.  The 
first  keyboard  would  be  Diatonic,  with  fluctu- 
ating or  simultaneous  use  of  the  Bb  and  Bj]  in 
the  doubtful  territory  between  the  A  and  G  of 
the  natural  scale.  But  when  the  row  of  sharps 
was  introduced,  and  whether  at  once  or  by  de- 
greeSy  we  do  not  know.  They  are  doubtless 
due  to  the  frequent  necessity  for  transposition, 
and  we  find  them  complete  in  trustworthy 
pictorial  representations  of  the  15th  century. 
There  is  a  painting  by  Memling  in  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  from  whence  it  has  never 
been  removed,  dated  1479,  wherein  the  keyboard 
of  a  regal  is  depicted  exactly  as  we  have  it  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  upper  keys  in  tt^os  and 
threes,  though  the  upper  keys  are  of  the  same 
light  colour  as  the  lower,  and  are  placed  farther 
back. 

The  oldest  keyed  instrument  we  have  seen 
with  an  undoubtedly  original  keyboard  is  a 
Spinet'  in  the  museum  of  the  Gonservatoire  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  inscription  *  FrancUci  de 
Portalupii  Veronen,  opus,  MDXXIII.'  The 
compass  is  4  octaves  and  a  half  tone  (from  E 
to  F)  and  the  natural  notes  are  black  with  the 
sharps  white.  The  oldest  known  in  England  is 
a  similar  instrument  of  the  same  compass  in 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  work  of  Anni- 
bale  Rosso  of  Milan,  dated  1555.  As  usual  in 
Italy,  the  naturals  are  white  and  the  sharps 
black.  The  Flemings,  especially  the  Ruckers, 
oscillated  between  black  and  ivory  naturals. 
(We  here  correct  the  statement  as  to  their  prao> 
tice  in  Clavichord,  367  a.)  The  clavichords  of 
Germany  and  the  clavecins  of  France  which  we 
have  seen  have  had  black  naturals,  as,  according 
to  Dr.  Bumey,  had  those  of  Spain.  Loosemore  and 
the  Haywards,  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II,  used  boxwood  for  naturals;  a  clavichord  of 
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4^  ootaves  existing  near  Hanover  in  1875  had 
the  same — a  clue  perhaps  to  its  date.  Keen  and 
Slade  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  used  ebony. 
Dr.  Bumey  writes  that  the  Hitchcocks  also  had 
ivory  naturals  in  their  spinets,  and  two  of  Thomas 
Hitchcock's  still  existing  have  them.  But  one  of 
John  Hitchcock's,  dated  1630,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  now  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  Dale,  has  ebony  naturals.  All  three 
have  a  strip  of  the  colour  of  the  naturals  inserted 
in  the  ivory  sharps,  and  have  5  octaves  compass — 
from.  6  to  G,  61  keys  1  This  wide  oompass  for 
that  time — undoubtedly  authentic — ^may  be  com- 
paj^  with  the  widest  Backers  to  be  mentioned 
further  on. 

Under  Clavichobd  we  have  collected  what 
information  is  trustworthy  of  the  earlieflt  com- 
pass of  the  keyboards  of  that  instrument.  The 
Italian  spinets  of  the  i6th  century  were  nearly 
always  of  4  octaves  and  a  semitone,  but  divided 
into  F  and  C  instruments  with  the  semitone  £  or 
B^  as  the  lowest  note.  But  this  apparent  £  or  B 
may  from  analogy  with  *  short  octave '  organs — 
at  that  time  frequently  made — have  been  tuned 
C  or  G,  the  fourth  below  the  next  lowest  note.' 
Another  question  arises  whether  the  F  or  G  thus 
obtained  were  not  actually  of  the  same  absolute 
pitch  (as  near  aa  pitch  can  be  practically  said  to 
be  absolute).  We  know  from  Arnold  Schlick 
('Spiegel  der  Orgelmadier,*  1511;  reprinted  in 
'MonatshiftefurMusik-Geschichte,^  Berlin,  1869, 
p.  103)  that  F  and  G  organs  were  made  on  one 
measiurement  or  pitch  for  the  lowest  pipe,  and 
this  may  have  been  carried  on  in  spinets,  which 
would  account  for  the  old  tradition  of  their  being 
tuned  '  in  the  fifth  or  the  octave,'  meaning  that 
difference  in  the  pitch  which  would  arise  frtxn 
Buch  a  system. 

The  Antwerp  (Ruckers)  harpsichords  appear 
to  have  varied  arbitrarily  in  the  oompass  of  Uieir 
keyboards.  We  have  observed  E— ^  45  Botes, 
C— C  49,  B— D  52,  C— £  53,  C— F  54,  G-D  or 
A— E  56,  G— E  or  Gl — F  (without  the  lowest 
G8)  58,  F— F  61,  and  in  two  of  Hans  Ruckers  (the 
eldest)  F — G  63  notes.  In  some  instances  however 
these  keyboards  have  been  extended,  even,  as  has 
been  proved,  by  the  makers  themselves. 

The  English  seem  to  have  early  preferred  a 
wide  compass,  as  with  the  Hitchoocks,  already 
referred  to.  Kirkman  and  Shudi  in  the  next 
century,  however,  in  their  lazge  harpsichords 
never  went  higher  than  F  (q),  although  the 
latter,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  about 
1770,  increased  his  scale  downwards  to  the  G  (q). 
Here  Kirkman  did  not  foUow  him.  Zumpe 
began  making  square  pianos  in  London,  about 
1766,  with  the  G — F  compass  (omitting  the 
lowrat  G$) — nearly  5  octaves — but  soon  adopted 
the  5  octaves,  F — F  (r),  in  which  John  Broad- 
wood,'  who  reconstructed  the  square  piano,  fol- 
lowed him.  The  advances  in  oompass  of  Messrs. 
Broadwood  and  Sons'  pianofortes  are  as  follows. 
In  1 793,  to  si  octaves,  F  to  G  (a).    In  1 796,  6 

>  Tet  PraetorlQs  distloctlr  describes  the  Halbentadt  otsan.  bailt 
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leadins  note  had  not  then  been  evolved. 
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octaves,  G  to  G  (/) :  this  was  the  oompass  ot 
Beethoven's  Broadwood  Grand,  1817.  In  1804, 
6  octaves  F  to  F  (u).  In  i8i  i,  6|  octaves,  G  to 
F  (v).  In  1844  the  treble  G  was  attained,  and  in 
1852  the  treble  A.  But  before  this  the  A — A 
7 -octave  oompass  had  been  introduced  by  other 
makers,  and  soon  after  became  general.  Even 
G  appears  in  recent  concert  grands,  and  com- 
posers have  written  up  to  it ;  idso  the  deepest  G; 
which  was,  by  the  way,  in  Broadwoods'  Exhibi- 
tion  grands  of  1851.  (See  v,  x,  y,  z).  Many 
however  find  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
highest  notes,  and  at  least  as  many  in  dis- 
tinguishing  the  lowest,  so  that  this  extreme  com* 
pass  is  beyond  accurate  perception  except  to  a 
very  few. 
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The  invention  of  a  'symmetrical'  keyboard,  by 
which  a  uniform  fingering  for  all  scales,  and  a 
more  perfect  tuning,  may  be  attained,  is  due  to 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  of  St.  John's  Gollege,  Oxford,  who 
has  had  constructed  an  enhannonic  harmonium 
with  one.  In  '  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mu- 
sical Intervals  and  Temperament'  (Macmillan, 
1876),  he  has  described  this  instrument — with 
passing  reference  to  other  new  keyboards  inde- 
pendently invented  by  Mr.  Poole,  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Golin  Brown.  The  fingering  re- 
quired for  Mr.  Bosanquet  8  keyboard  agrees  with 
that  usual  for  the  A  major  scale,  and  (lb.  p.  20) 
'  any  passage,  chord,  or  combination  of  any  kind, 
has  exactly  the  same  form  imder  the  fingers, 
in  whatever  key  it  is  played.'  Here  we  have  the 
simplicity  of  Uie  Double  Action  harp  and  un- 
doubtedly a  great  saving  in  study.  In  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  hannonium  the  number  of  keys  in 
an  octave  available  for  a  system  proceeding  by 
perfect  fifths  is  53.  But  in  the  seven  tiers  of  his 
keyboard  he  has  84,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  playing  of  a  '  round '  of  keys.  It  is  however 
pretty  well  agreed,  even  by  acousticians,  that  the 
piano  had  best  remain  with  thirteen  keys  in  the 
octave,  and  with  tuning  according  to  '  equal  tem- 
perament.' 

In  Grermany  a  recent  theory  of  the  keyboard 
has  sought  not  to  disturb  either  the  number  of 
keys  or  the  equal  temperament.  But  an  arrange- 
ment is  proposed,  almost  identical  with  the 
'sequential  keyboard'  invented  and  practically 
tried  in  England  by  Mr.  William  A.  B.  Limn 
under  the  name  of  Arthur  Wallbridge  in  18^3. 
in  which  six  lower  and  six  upper  keys  are  group*Qd 
instead  of  the  historical  and  customary  seven  and 
five  in  the  octave.  This  gives  all  the  major  scales 
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In  two  fingerings,  according  as  a  lower  or  upper 
key  may  be  the  keynote.     The  note  C  becomes  a 
black  key,  and  the  thumb  is  more  frequently  used 
on  the  black  keys  than  has  been  usually  per- 
mitted with  the  <^d  keyboard.    The  latest  school 
of  pianists,  however,  regard  the  black  and  white 
keys  as  on  a  level  (see  Preface  to  Dr.  Hans  von 
Billow's  Selection  from  Cramers  Studies,  1868) 
and  this  has  tended  to  modify  opinions  on  the  point. 
In   1876-7   the   partisans  of  the  new  German 
keyboard  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  with 
the  view  of  settling  the  still  more  difficult  and 
vexed  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  musical 
Dotation.     Thus,  discarding  all  signs  for  sharps 
and  flats,  the  five  Unes  of  the  stave  and  one 
ledger  line  below,  correspond  to  six  black  finger- 
keys  for  C,  D,  E,  Ff,  G$,  A%,   and  the  four 
spaces,  including  the  two  blanks  one  above  and 
one  below  the   stave,  correspond  to  six  white 
fix^er-keys,  Cf ,  Df ,  F,  G,  A,  B.    Each  octave 
requires  a  repetition  of  the  stave,  and  the  parti- 
cular  octave  is  indicated  by  a  number.    The 
kejrboard  and  the  stave  consequently  correspond 
exactly,  black  for  black  and  white  for  white, 
while  the  one  ledger  line  shews  the  break  of  the 
octave.    And  further  the  pitch  for  each  note, 
and  the  exact  interval  between  two  notes,  for 
equal  temperament,  is  shewn  by  the  notation  as 
veil  as  on  the  keyboard.    The  name  of  the 
MKciation  is  '  Chroma- Verein  des  gleichstufigen 
Toosystems.'    It  has  published  a  journal,  *  Die 
Tonkunst'    (Berlin,   Stilke),   edited   by    Albert 
Hsbn,  whose  pamphlet^  *  Zur  neuen  Klaviatur  * 
(Konigsberg,    1875),    with    those    of    "Vincent, 
'Die   Neuklaviatur '    (Malchin,    1875)   and   of 
Otto  Quanz,  '  Zur  Geschichte  der  neuen  chroma- 
titthen  Klaviatur*   (Berlin^  1877),  are  impor- 
tant oootributions  to  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject.   The  inventor  appears  to  have  been  K.  B. 
Schomami,  a  physician  at  Rbinow  in  Branden- 
burg, who  died  in  1865,  after  great  personal 
ncrifioes  for  the  promotion  of  his  idea.    The 
pisDofcHie  maker  of  the  society  is  Preuss   of 
jBtflin,  who  constructs  the  keyboard  with  C  on  a 
black  key ;  width  of  octave  14  centimetres,'  (54 
inches  nearly^  and  with  radiating  keys  by  which 
t  tenth  becomes  as  easy  to  span  as  an  octave 
ii  at  present.    About  sixteen  other  pianoforte 
maken  are  named,  and  public  demonstrations 
ksTe  been  given  all  over  Germany.     In  this 
lyftem  much  stress  is  laid  upon  C  being  no  longer 
the  {nivileged  key.     It  will   hencefcMth   be  no 
more  'natural*  than  its  neighbours.     Whether 
oar  old  keyboard  be  destined  to  yield  to  such  a 
soooeasor  or  not,  there  is  very  much  beautiful 
piano  music  of  our  own  time,  naturally  contrived 
to  fit  the  form  of  the  hand  to  it,  which  it  might 
be  very  difficult  to  graft  upon  another  system 
even  if  it  were  more  logically  simple. 

The  fad  that  the  fingering  of  the  right  hand 
npwards  is  frequently  that  of  the  left  hand  down- 
wards has  led  to  the  construction  of  a  '  Piano  k 
doable  claviers  renvers^,'  shown  in  the  Paris 
Exfail^tion  of  1878  by  MM.  Mangeot  fr^res  of 
that  city.    It  is  in  fact  two  grand  pianos,  one 
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placed  upon  the  other,  with  keyboards  reversed, 
as  the  name  indicates,  the  lower  commencing 
as  usual  with  the  lowest  bass  note  at  the  left 
hand ;  the  higher  having  the  highest  treble  note 
in  the  same  position,  so  that  an  ascending  scale 
played  upon  it  proceeds  from  right  to  Ifift;  the 
notes  running  the  contrary  way  to  what  has 
always  been  the  normal  one.  By  this  somewhat 
cumbersoms  contrivance  an  analogous  fingering 
of  similar  passages  in  each  hand  is  secured,  with 
other  advantages,  in  playing  extensions  and  avoid- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  bands,  etc.  [A.  J.H.] 

IlL  KEYS  (Fr.  Clefs;  Ger.  Klappe;  Ital. 
Chiare),  The  name  given  to  the  levers  on  wind- 
instruments  which  serve  the  purpose  of  opening 
and  closing  certain  of  the  sound-holes.  They  are 
divided  into  Open  and  Closed  keys,  according  to 
the  function  which  they  perform.  In  the  former 
case  they  stand  normally  above  their  respective 
holes,  and  are  closed  by  the  pxessure  of  the 
finger  ;  whereas  in  the  latter  they  close  the  hole 
until  lifted  by  muscular  action.  The  closed  keys 
are  levers  of  the  first,  the  open  keys  usually  of 
the  third  mechanical  order.  They  serve  the 
purpose  of  bringing  distant  orifices  within  the 
reach  of  the  hand,  and  of  covering  apertures 
which  are  too  large  for  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
finger.  They  are  inferior  to  the  finger  in  lacking 
the  delicate  sense  of  touch  to  which  musical 
expression  is  in  a  great  measure  due.  In  the 
Bassoon  therefore  the  sound- holes  are  bored 
obliquely  in  the  substance  of  the  wood  so  as  to 
diminish  the  divergence  of  the  fingers.  Keys 
are  applied  to  instruments  of  the  Flute  family, 
to*  Reeds,  such  as  the  Oboe  and  Clarinet,  and 
to  instruments  with  cupped  mouthpieces,  such 
as  the  Key  Bugle  and  the  Ophideide,  the  name 
of  which  is  a  compound  of  tne  Greek  words  for 
Snake  and  Key.  £Ophicleidb.]  In  the  original 
Serpent  the  holes  themselves  were  closed  by  the 
pad  of  the  finger,  the  tube  being  so  curved  as 
to  bring  them  within  reach.    [Serpent.] 

The  artistic  arrangement  of  Keys  on  all  classes 
of  wind  instruments  is  a  recent  development. 
Flutes,  Oboes,  Bassoons,  and  Clarinets,  up  to  the 
banning  of  the  present  century  or  even  later^ 
were  almost  devoid  of  them.  The  Bassoon  how- 
ever early  possessed  several  in  its  bass  joint  for 
the  production  of  the  six  lowest  notes  on  its 
register,  which  far  exceed  the  reach  of  the  hand. 
In  some  earlier  specimens,  as  stated  in  the  article 
referred  to,  this  mechanism  was  rudely  preceded 
by  plugs,  requiring  to  be  drawn  out  before  per- 
formance and  not  easily  replaced  with  the  neces- 
sary rapidity.     [See  Bassoon.] 

The  older  Flutes,  Clarinets,  and  Oboes  only 
possess  three  or  four  keys  at  most,  cut  out  of  sheet 
metal,  and  closely  resembling  mustard-spoons. 
The  intermediate  tones,  in  this  deficiency  of 
keys,  were  produced  by  what  are  termed  '  cross- 
fingerings,*  which  consist  essentially  in  closing 
one  or  two  lower  holes  with  the  fingers,  while 
leaving  one  intermediate  open.  A  rude  approxi- 
mation to  a  semitone  was  thus  attained,  but  the 
note  is  usuaUy  of  a  dull  and  muffled  character. 
Boehni,  in  the  flute  named  after  him,  entirely 
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discarded  the  use  of  these  *  cross-fingered '  notes. 
[See  Flute.] 

Keys  are  now  fiuhioned  in  a  far  more  artistic 
and  convenient  form,  a  distinction  in  shape  being 
made  between  those  which  are  open,  and  those 
normally  closed ;  so  that  the  player  may  be 
assisted  in  performance  by  his  instinctive  sense 
of  touch.  [See  Contbafaootto.]  Besides  the 
Bassoon,  the  Como  di  Bassetto  affords  a  good 
example  of  this  contrivance,  the  scale  being 
carried  down  through  four  semitones  by  inter- 
locking keys,  worked  by  the  thumb  of  the  ris^ht 
hand  alone.  [W.H.S.] 

KEY-BUGLE.  An  improvement  of  the  ori- 
ginal bugle,  which  had  no  keys,  and  therefore 
could  only  yield  certain  restricted  notes  [see 
p.  aSo]  by  the  addition  of  keys.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  Logier.  The  Kent  bugle 
is  either  a  further  improvement,  or  only  another 
name  fur  the  same  thing.  [G.] 

KEY-NOTE.  The  note  by  which  the  key  is 
named,  and  from  which  the  scale  conmiences : 
the  Tonic.    [See  Key  ;  Tonic] 

KIEL,  Feiedbich,  bom  Oct.  *j,  iSai,  at 
Puderbach  on  tiie  Lahn ;  son  of  a  schoolmaster, 
who  taught  him  the  pianoforte.  At  14  he  began 
the  violin  under  Schuiz,  Concertmeister  to  Prince 
Carl  von  Wittgenstein-Berleberg,  and  soon  en- 
tered the  band  of  the  reigning  Prince,  who  sent 
him  first  to  Kummer  at  Coburg,  and  in  1843  to 
Dehn  at  Berlin.  While  there  he  received  a 
salary  from  King  Frederic  William  IV.  His 
first  compositions  were  for  the  pianoforte,  'Canons 
nnd  Fugen '  op.  i  and  2 ;  variations  and  fugue, 
op.  1 7  ;  and  several  pieces  for  P.  F.  and  cello,  of 
which  the '  Reisebilder '  are  specially  interesting. 
In  62  his  Requiem  (op.  20),  a  very  remarkable 
work,  was  performed  by  Stem^s  Choral  Society — 
also  by  the  University  Musical  Society  of  Cam- 
bridge, May  21,  1878.  In  66  he  composed  a 
'  Missa  Solemnis,'  and  in  74  an  oratorio  'Christ us.' 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Berlin  Academic  der  KUnste  since  1869,  and  is 
professor  of  composition  in  the  Hochschule  fiir 
Musik,  in  which  capacity  he  is  much  esteemed. 
Kiel  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
masters  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and  as  such 
forms  one  of  the  race  of  musicians  of  whom  the 
late  Moritz  Hauptmann  may  be  considered  the 
chief.  His  compositions  are  of  the  sound  classi- 
cal school,  tempered  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
best  modem  tendencies.  [F-G.] 

KIESEWETTER,  Raphael  Geobo,  Edleb 
VON  Wiesenbbunn  (uncle  to  Ambros  the  histo- 
rian of  music\  Imperial  councillor,  and  learned 
author  on  musical  subjects,  bom  at  Holleschau 
in  Moravia,  Aug.  29,  1773  ;  settled  in  Vienna  in 
1794.  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  began  to  form  a  collection  of 
scores  of  the  old  masters,  and  made  his  house  a 
rendezvous  for  the  first  musicians  of  Vienna. 
There  also  during  Advent,  Lent,  and  Holy  Week, 
a  first-rate  amateur  choir  performed  the  principal 
works  of  the  old  Italian  composers,  and  of  Bach, 
Handel,  etc.  He  died  Jan.  i,  1850,  at  Baden 
(Beethoven's  Baden)  near  Vienna,  but  was  buried 


in  the  cemetery  at  Vienna, '  vor  der  Wahringer 
Linie.*  He  was  ennobled  for  his  services  as  an 
official  in  the  Kriegsrath,  taking  his  title  from 
his  estate.  Innumerable  societies  elected  him 
a  member  in  acknowledgement  of  his  services 
as  a  musician.  He  left  his  musical  MSS.  and 
his  correspondence  with  musical  men  of  letters 
to  Alois  Fuchs,  and  to  the  court  library  his  in- 
valuable collection  of  scores,  with  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  kept  together  as  the  '  Fond 
Kiesewetter.* 

That  he  was  a  most  prolific  writer  the  follow- 
ing list  of  his  printed  works  will  show. 

1.  'Di«  Verdlenste  dar  Nimler-  sourow  (Ibid.  1M2\  7.  Teberdn 
ULnder  am  die  Tonkanst '  (rec«tred  Laben.  und dtoWerlce  Palestrina't,* 
the  gold  prize-medal,  AmstenUm  i  a  condensation  of  Baiui's  work  left 
lH2f<).  2.  'Gescbichta  der  euro-  unpublished  by  Kaodler;  edited 
pai9ch-abendl&ndlM:hen.daKtst;un-'with  preface  and  remarks  (ibid, 
■erer  heutigen  Muaik'  (Breitkopf  I JfCM).  8.  'Der  neuen  Aristozeties 
k  H&rtel.  18m.  2nd  ed.  1846).  S.'zentreute  AufitftUe'  (Ibid.  1846). 
'  Uetwrdle  Muaik  der  Neugrieclien,' 
with  remarks  on  andent  Egyptian 
and  ancient  Greek  music:  3  trea- 
tises (ibid.  182B).  4.  'Ouido  Ton 
Arezzo.'  life  and  works  (Ibid.  l»40j. 
S.  '  Rchlcksaie  und  Be<icha0pnhelt 
des  Welt  lichen  Gesanges,'  from  the 
early  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  dis- 
corery  of  the  dramatic  style  and 
rise  of  opera  (ibid.  1841).  «.  'Die 
Musik  der  Araber,'  from  original 


0.  '  Ceber  die  Ocuve  des  Pythago- 
ras,' supplement  to  the  pr«cediiic 
(Vienna  \Mfi\.  10.  '  Catalog  ueber 
die  Bammlung  der  Partituren  alter 
Musik/  etci  CV'lenna  1M7).  with 
prefkee  and  appendix '  Galleri«der 
alten  Contrapunctisten,'  a  9elec> 
tion  from  their  works,  chronologi- 
cally arranged.  Also  about  60 
scattered  articles  in  different  pe- 
riodicals, reviews,  etc 

[C.F.P.] 

KIND,  JoHANN  Frikdrich,  author  of  the 
words  of  Der  Freischiitz ;  bom  at  Leipsic  March 
4,  1 768  ;  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  frequented 
the  Thomas  Sch(x>l  of  his  own  accord.  He  began 
to  practise  literature  as  early  as  1800,  and  after 
much  success  with  novels  and  tales,  settled  in 
1 81 4  at  Dresden,  became  a  Hofrath,  and  defi- 
nitely renounced  the  law  for  a  literary  life. 
Here  Weber  met  him,  at  the  house  of  von 
Nordstem.  About  Feb.  15,  181 7,  Kind  read 
to  him  his  '  Vandyck^s  Landleben,*  which 
so  pleased  the  composer  that  he  at  once  con- 
sulted him  as  to  an  opera-book.  The  choice  of 
a  source  fell  on  Apel's  '  Gespensterbuch  *  (Ghost 
Stories).  Weber  had  several  y^trs  before  been 
attached  to  the  story  of  the  Freischiitz,  and  so 
entirely  did  his  enthusiasm  communicate  itself 
to  Kindy  that  by  the  evening  of  Feb.  23, 
he  had  completed  the  first  act  of  the  opera. 
Freischiitz  was  the  only  important  joint  composi- 
tion of  the  two,  but  Jahns's  catalogue  contains 
II  other  pieces  the  words  of  which  were  sup- 
plied by  Kind.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  '  Jubel 
Cantata,*  another  cantata  called  'Natur  und 
Liebe,*  5  songs,  a  part-songs,  and  a  chorus. 
Some  of  these  were  taken  from  operas  of  Kind's 
— *  Der  Weinberg  an  der  Elbe,*  *  Der  Abend  am 
Waldbrunnen,'  and  '  Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada.* 
The  last  of  these  was  set  to  music  by  Con- 
radin  Kreutzer.  Kind  seems  to  have  supplied 
Spanish  materials  for  Preciosa,  and  Weber  had 
two  librettos  by  him — Alcindor,  1819,  and 
Der  Cid,  182 1 — under  consideration,  but  Frei- 
schiitz is  the  one  which  Weber  adopted  in  full. 
Kind's  'Holzdieb*  ( Wood -thief )  was  composed  by 
Marschner  in  1824.  He  died  at  Dresden  June 
35»  iS43>  having  for  many  years  quite  forsaken 
literature.    He  is  described  by  Weber's  son  as 

>  The  scores  left  to  the  eoart  library. 
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penon,  ^th  a  great  opinion  of  himBclf 
and  a  harsh  voice,  a  vols  of  hla  works  were 
poMiflhedy  Leipog,  iSai.  [G.] 

KING,  Charles,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  at  Bury 

St  Edmunda  in  1687,  became  a  chorister  of  St. 

Paul's  under  Dr.  Blow   and  Jeremiah   CUrk. 

He  was  next   a  supernumerary  singer  in  the 

dtob  at  the  small  ^nnual  stipend  of  £14.     On 

July  12,   1707,  he  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at 

Oxford.     On  the  death  of  Clark,  whose  sister 

he  had  married,  he  was  appointed  almoner  and 

master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's.     In  1 708 

he  became  also  organist  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  Royal 

Exchange.     On  C^.  31,  1730,  he  was  admitted 

a  Ticar  choral  of  St.  Paulas.    King  composed 

■ereral  services  and  anthems,  some  of  which  are 

printed    in    Arnold's  *  Cathedral    Music/   and 

oiherv  in  Page's  'Harmonia  Sacra';  and  there 

are  some  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL  MSS. 

734 1   and   734  a).     AlUiough  his  compositions 

evince  no  originality  they  are  vocal  and  not 

without  spirit,  they  long  continued  in  firequent 

ue  in  choirs,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  his 

services  in  F  and  C,  are  still  performed.    They 

have  justified  the  joke  of  Dr.  Greene,  that  King 

was  a  tervieeabU  man.    Six  of  them  in  all  are 

poblished    by   Novello,   besides   five    anthems. 

Hawkins  intimates  that  his  inferiority  was  the 

result  rather  of  indolence  than  want  of  ability. 

Be  died  March  1 7,  1 748.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

KINO,    Matthew   Peteb,    bom   in    1773, 
studied  composition   under   Charles    Frederick 
Horn.    His  first  productions  were  '  Three  Sona- 
tas tor  the  Pianoforte,'   'Eight  Songs  and   a 
Cantata,'    and    other    Pianoforte   Sonatas.     In 
1796  he  published  'Thorough  Bass  made  easy 
to  every  capacity,'  and   in   1800    'A   General 
Tmtise  on  Music,'  etc.,  a  work  of  repute,  with 
2ikd  edition  1809.    Between  1804  and  1819  he 
eomposed  several  dramatic  pieces,  chiefly  for  the 
Engliih  Opera   House,  Lyceum.     In  1817  his 
oratorio,   'The  Interoesnion,*  was  produced  at 
Corent  Garden.     One  of  the  songs  in  it  'Must 
I  Wave  thee.  Paradise  t '  (known  as  '  Eve's  Lam- 
cntsdoa  *)  became  very  popular,  and  long  found 
s  frequent  place  in  programmes  of  sacred  muidc. 
King  was  also  the  composer  of  several  glees  and 
of  namerous  pixmoforte   pieces.     His  dramatic 
pieces  were  *  Matrimony,'  1 804  ;  '  The  Invisible 
Girl,'  1806;    'False  Alarms'  (with  Braham) ; 
,    'One   o'clock,    or    The   Wood    Demon'   (with 
Kdly);  and  'Ella  Rosenberg,*  1807;   'Up  aU 
light,'   1809;    'Plots'    and    *0h    this    Love,' 
i^io;   'The  Americans'   (with   Braham),   and 
•Tinionr  the  Tartar,*  1811;  and  'The  Fisher- 
nan'i  Hut'  (with  Davy),   1819.     He  died  in 
Jsa.  1823. 

His  son,  C.  M.  King,  published  in  1826  some 
lOQgs  which  were  favourably  received.  [W.  H.  H.] 

KING,  RoBEBT,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  one  of  the 
land  of  music  to  William  and  Mary  and  Queen 
Aoae.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1696. 
He  was  the  composer  of  many  songs  pub- 
I'^^Kd  in  *  Choice  A3fTe8,  Songs  and  Dia- 
logMs,'  1684;  *Ck)mes  Amoris,'  1687-93;  'The 


Banquet  of  Musick,'  1688-92;  'The  Gentle- 
man's Journal,'  1692-94;  and  'Thesaurus  Mu- 
sicus,'  1695-96.  He  composed  the  songs  in 
Crowne's  comedy,  'Sir  Courtly  Nice,'  which 
were  printed  in  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  Book 
ii,  1685.  In  1690  he  set  Shadwell's  Ode  on 
St.  CeciQia's  day,  'O  Sacred  Harmony.'  In 
1693  he  set  an  Ode  'on  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  his  birthday,  being  the 
21  of  Sept.'  commencing  'Once  more  'tis  bom, 
the  happy  day,'  the  words  by  Peter  Motteux. 
A  collection  of  24  songs  by  him  entitled  *  Songs 
lor  One,  Two,  and  Three  voices,  composed  to  a 
Thorough  Basse  for  y*  Organ  or  Harpsioord,' 
engraven  on  copper,  was  published  by  the  elder 
Walsh.  The  date  of  his  death  has  not  been 
ascertained.  He  was  living  in  1 71 1 .    [W.  H.  H.] 

KING,  William,  bom  1624,  son  of  George 
King,  organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  was  ad- 
mit^ a  clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Oct.  18,  1648.  He  graduated  as  B.A.  June  5, 
1649,  and  in  1650  was  promoted  to  a  chaplaincy 
at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  held  until  Aug. 
25,  1654,  when  he  became  a  probationer-fellow 
of  All  Souls'  College.  On  Dec.  10,  1664,  he  was 
appointed  successor  to  Pickover  as  organist  of 
New  Coll^^.  He  composed  a  service  in  Bb  and 
some  anthems,  and  in  1668  published  at  Oxford 
'Poems  of  Mr.  Cowley  [The  Mistress]  and  others, 
composed  into  Songs  and  Ayres,  with  a  Thorough 
Basse  to  the  Theorbo,  Harpsicon,  or  Basse  Violl.' 
He  died  Nov.  1 7,  1680.  [W.H.H.] 

KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  a  comic 
opera  in  2  acts  ;  words  adapted  by  Desmond 
Ryan  from  a  comedy  of  Howard  Payne's; 
music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Produced  at  the 
Princess  s  Theatre,  Oct.  27,  1849.  Payne's 
comedy  had  before  been  turned  into  a  ballet- 
pantomime,  '  Betty,'  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 
and  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  July  10, 
1846.  [G.] 

KING'S  BAND  OF  MUSIC,  THE.    The 
custom  of  the  kings  of  England  to  retain  as  part 
of  their  household  a  band  of  musicians,  more  or 
less  numerous,  is  very  ancient.     We  learn  that 
Edward  IV.  had  13  minstrds,  'whereof  some  be 
trompets,  some  with  shalmes  and  smalle  pypes.' 
Henry  VIII.'s  band  in  1526  consisted  of  15  trum- 
pets, 3  lutes,  3  rebecks,  3  taborets,  a  harp,  2 
viols,  10  sackbuts,  a  fife,  and  4  drumslades.     In 
153Q  his  band  was  composed  of  16  trumpets,  4 
lutes,  3  rebecks,  3  taborets,  a  harp,  2  viols,  9 
sackbuts,  2  drumslades,  3  minstrels,  and  a  player 
on  the  virginals.     Edward  VI.  in  1548  retained' 
8  minstrels,  a  player  on  the  virginals,  2  lutes,  a 
harper,  a  bagpiper,  a  drumslade,  a  rebeck,  7  viols, 
4  sackbuts,  a  Welsh  minstrel,  and  a  flute  player. 
Elizabeth's   band  in   1581   included   truinpets, 
violins,  flutes,  and  sackbuts,  besides  musicians 
whose  instruments  are  not  specified  ;  and  6  years 
later  it  consisted  of  16  trumpets,  lutes,  harps,  a 
bagpipe,  9  minstrels,  2  rebecks,  6  sackbuts,  8 
viols,  and  3  players  on  the  virginals.    Charles  I. 
in    1625   had   in  his  piw  8  performers  on  the 
hautboys  and  sackbuts,  0  flutes,  6  recorders,  1 1 
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violins,  6  lutes,  4  yiols,  i  harp,  and  1 5-  *  muBicians 
for  the  lute  and  voice/  exclusive  of  trumpeters, 
drummers,  and  fifers,  Nicholas  Laniere  being 
master  of  the  band ;  and  in  1641  his  band  in- 
cluded 14  violins,  19  wind  instruments,  and  25 
'musicians  for  the  way  tea,'  besides  a  serjeant 
trumpeter  and  18  trumpeters.  Charles  II.  in 
1660  established,  in  imitation  of  Louis  XTV.  a 
band  of  24  performers  on  violins,  tenors  and 
basses,  popularly  known  as  the  '  four  and  twenty 
fiddlers.  This  band  not  only  played  while  the 
king  was  at  meals,  but  was  even  introduced  into 
the  royal  chapel,  anthems  being  composed  with 
symphonies  and  ritomels  between  the  vocal 
movements  expressly  for  them.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  the  band  was  kept  up,  but  somewhat 
changed  in  iis  composition ;  it  no  longer  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  stringed  instruments,  but 
some  of  its  members  performed  on  wind  instru- 
ments. It  is  now  constituted  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modem  music,  and  oon- 
flfsts  of  thirty  members.  Formerly,  besides 
its  ordinary  duties  it  was  employed,  together 
with  the  gentlemen  and  children  of  the  Chapel 
Koyal,  in  the  performance  of  the  odes  annually 
composed  for  the  king's  birth-day  and  New 
Yearns  day ;  but  since  the  discontinuance  of  the 
production  of  such  odes,  its  duties  have  been 
reduced  to  attendance  on  royal  weddings  and 
baptisms,  and  other  state  occasions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  succession  of  the  *  Masters  of  the 
Musick': — Davis  Mell  and  George  Hudson,  1660; 
Thomas  Baltzar,  t66i  (?)  ;  John  Banister,  1663 ; 
Thomas  Purcell,  1672  ;  Dr.  Nicholas  Staggins, 
1682  ;  John  Eccles,  1705;  Dr.  Maurice  Greene, 
1735  0) ;  Dr.  William  Boyce,  1755  J  Jo^'i  Stan- 
ley, 1779;  Sir  William  Parsons,  1786;  William 
Shield,  1817;  Christian  Kramer,  1829;  Francois 
Cramer,  1834;  George  Frederick  Anderson,  1S48; 
William  George  Cusins,  1870.  Robert  Cambert 
and  JjovLVi  Grabut  are  sometimes  said  to  have 
held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Musick,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  [W.H.H.] 

KING'S  THEATRE,  THE.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  ar- 
chitect and  dramatist,  proposed  to  the  performers 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  to  build  them 
a  new  and  splendid  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and,  his  offer  being  accepted,  he  raised  a  sub- 
scription of  £30,000  in  sums  of  £100  each,  in 
return  for  which  every  subscriber  was  to  have 
a  firee  admission  for  life.  The  undertaking  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  and  the 
first  stone  of  the  building,  which  was  wholly 
fix»m  the  designs  of  Vanbrugh,  was  laid  in  1 704 
with  great  solemnity  by  the  beautiful  Countess 
of  Sunderland  (daughter  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough),  known  as  'The  little  Whig.* 
Congreve,  the  dramatist,  was  associated  with 
Vanbrugh  in  the  management,  and  the  theatre 
was  opened  on  April  9,  1 705,  under  the  nam^  of 
'  The  Queen's  Theatre,'  which  name  was  changed 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1 714  to  *  King's 
Theatre,*  by  which  it  continued  to  be  called 
until  the  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  since 
whioh  it  has  been  styled  *  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,' 
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the  reason  for  not  resuming  the  name  '  Queen's 
Theatre'  being  that  the  theatre  in  Tottenham 
Street  at  the  time  bore  that  appellation.  Van- 
brugh's  erection,  although  internally  a  splendid 
and  imposing  structure,  was  totally  unfitted  for 
its  purpose,  owing  to  the  reverberations  being  so 
great  as  to  make  the  spoken  dialogue  almost  un- 
intelligible, and  to  necessitate  extensive  alterations 
in  order  to  prevent  them.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  house  became  the  established  home  of 
Italian  opera.  In  it  the  greater  part  of  Handel's 
operas  and  nearly  all  his  early  oratorios  were 
first  performed.  On  the  evening  of  June  17, 
1789,  the  building  was  burned  to  the  groimd. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1 790  from  designs  by  Michael 
Novosielski,  the  lyre-shaped  plan  being  then  first 
adopted  in  England.  When  completed  it  was 
refused  a  licence  for  dramatic  representations, 
but  a  magistrates'  licence  being  obtained  it  was 
opened  with  a  concert  and  bidlet  on  March  26, 
1 791.  [Seep.  7ioa.3  A  regular  licence  was  bow- 
ever  soon  afterwards  granted.  The  interior  of  the 
theatre  was  the  largest  in  England ;  there  were 
five  tiers  of  boxes,  exclusive  of  slips,  and  it  was 
capable  of  containing  nearly  3300  persons.  It 
was  admirably  adapted  for  conveying  sound. 
On  the  east  side  was  a  large  and  handsome 
concert-room,  95  feet  long,  46  feet  broad,  and  35 
feet  high,  on  a  level  with  the  principal  tier  of 
boxes.  About  181 7  an  important  alteration 
was  made  in  the  exterior  of  the  theatre  by 
the  erection  of  the  colonnades  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  sides,  and  the  formation  of  the 
western  arcade.  The  northern  colonnade  has 
since  been  removed.  (There  is  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  pit,  including  the  famous  'Fops* 
alley*  in  Lumley's  'Reminiscences,'  chap,  vii.) 
The  theatre  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  on 
Friday  night,  Dec.  6,  1867.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
April  1869,  but  not  opened  until  1875,  and  then 
not  for  operatic  performances,  but  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  preaching  and  singing  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey,  who  occupied  it  for  about 
three  months,  after  which  it  remained  closed 
until  April  28,  1877,  when  it  was  re-opened  as 
an  opera  house.  No  theatre,  perhaps,  has  been 
under  the  management  of  so  many  different 
persons — Swiney,  Collier,  Aaron  Hill,  Heidegger. 
Handel,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Signora  Venisci, 
Crawford,  Yates,  Gordon,  Hon.  J.  Hobart» 
Brookes,  O'Reilly,  Le  Texier,  Sir  John  Gallini, 
Tranchiurd,  Taylor,  (jroold.  Waters,  Ebers,  Benelli, 
Laporte,  Monck  Mason,  Lumley,  E.  T.  Smith, 
and  Mapleson,  have  by  turns  directed  its  affairs. 
To  attempt  only  to  name  the  compositions  pro- 
duced there,  and  the  eminent  artists  who  have 
been  their  exponents,  would  extend  this  notice 
to  an  unreasonable  length ;  it  would  be,  in  fact, 
almost  to  write  a  history  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
England.  [W.H.H.] 

KINSKY,  Pbince  Ferdinand  Johakn  Ne- 
POMUK  Joseph,  of  Wchinitz  and  Tettau  in 
Bohemia,  was  bom  in  the  palace  belonging  to 
the  family  at  Vienna,  December  4,  1781,  and 
was  a  boy  of  eleven  when  Beethoven  came 
thither.      His  father,  Prinoe  Joseph,  was  one 
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of  the  great  nobles  wha  at  tbat  date  gave 
muncal  entertainmentB  in  their  palaces  with  full 
orchestra,  at  which  the  greatest  singers  and 
initnunental  performers,  as  well  as  ribing  com- 
poaers,  displayed  their  powers.  Young  Kinsky 
had  therefore  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
cultiTate  his  musical  taste,  and  a  few  years 
Ikier  formed  one  in  the  circle  of  youn^  nobles 
who  admired  and  appreciated  Beethoven  s  music. 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  August  ii,  1798,  he 
aocceeded  to  the  estates,  and,  June  8,  1801, 
married  Caroline  Maria,  Baroness  von  Kerpen. 

His  daim  to  a  place  in  this  Dictionary  is  that 

he  was  the  principal  subscriber  to  Beethoven*s 

annuity  (see  ante,  p.  1896).     This  matter  was 

hardly  settled  when  he  was  called  to  his  estates 

lo  prepare  f<»r  the  second  invasion  of  Bonaparte. 

He  raised  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  officered  it 

from  his  own  officials  and  dependents,  and  lad 

it — under  the  title  of  the  'Archduke  Charles 

Legion' — in  the  battles  of  Ratisbon,  Aspen, 

sod  Wagram.     One  of  the  first  checks  which 

Bonaparte  ever  received  was  at  Aspem.    Kinsky 

and  his  legion  held  a  very  critical  position  there, 

and,  by  their  steadiness  and  disregard  of  danger, 

emtribnted   materially  to  the  success   of  the 

day.    Archduke  Charles  happened  to  be  witness 

of  Kinsky 's  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  gave 

him  00  the  battle-field  the  Maria  Theresa  Cross. 

In  the  spring  of  181 1  Kinsky  accompanied  the 

Emperor  Francis  to  Dresden,  on  a  visit  to  his 

daughter  Marie  Louise  and  her  husband  Napo- 

l«m.      The  Saxon  General  von  Vieth  related, 

that    on    the    presentation   of   Francis's   suite 

Kapoleon  stepped  up  to  Kinsky,  took  hold  of 

the  cross  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  asked 

insultingly '.    *  £st-ce  au   Prince  Kinsky  fa  ? ' 

'  Nod,  ^le,  c'est  &  la  bataille  d*  Aspem,*  was  the 

reply.     Napoleon  moved  on   without  a  word. 

Ou  November  a,  181 2,  Prince  Ferdinand,  while 

riding  at  Wetrus  near  Prague,  by  the  bursting 

of  his  saddle  girths  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 

and  died  on  the  3rd,*  not  having  quite  completed 

his  31st  year. 

The  paragraph  in  p.  1890  of  this  work,  on 
the  efftKTt  of  the  Austrian  finance-patent  of  1 81 1 
vpoa  Beethoven*s  annuity,  and  his  suit  against 
the  Kinsky  estate,  accords  perfectly  with  all 
the  authorities  known  at  the  time  it  was 
written.  But  these  authorities,  from  Schindler 
down,  are  in  errcr.  It  is  true  that  firom  and 
s!ter  March  181 1,  the  bank  notes  (Bancozettel) 
then  in  circulation  were  reduced  in  value  to  the 
late  of  five  for  one  in  silver;  and  notes  of 
ledemption  (Einlosungsscheine),  equal  to  silver, 
were  issued  in  their  place  at  that  rate  ;  but  the 
paynoent  of  contracts  previously  made,  Bee- 
thoven's annuity  included,  was  regulated  by  the 
depreciation  at  the  date  of  the  contract.  The 
due  of  the  document  conferring  the  annuity  is 
Hsrdi  1, 1809,  when  the  depreciation  (decimally) 
vas  2*48  for  one,  and  it  fc^ows  that  his  income 
vnder  the  finance  patent  was  reduced — not  to  one 
fifth,  or  800  florins,  as  Schindler  and  his  oopyiitts 

i  Vol  th«  IMIk.  M  gins  In  ToL  L  p.  U9K 


unanimously  state,  but  to  1612-90  florins.    That 

is  to  say 

Kinsky,     instead  of  1800,  paid  725-80  fl. 
Rudolph,         „      „   1500,     „    604-84 
Lobkowitz,     „      „     700,     „    282*26 


1612-90 

The  subscribers  however  continued  to  pay  the 
annuity  in  full,  r^^ardless  of  the  patent,  and 
Budolph  gave  the  necessary  instruction  to  his 
agents  in  writing.  Kinsky  unfortunately  neg- 
lected to  do  this,  and  thus,  upon  his  untimely 
death,  unwittingly  deprived  Beethoven  of  aU 
legal  claim  to  more  than  the  above-named  725*80 
florins ;  for  the  trustees  of  the  estates  had  no 
power  to  add  to  that  sum,  being  responsible  to  the 
Landrecht  or  high  tribunal  at  Prague  for  their 
action.  Beethoven,  trusting  to  the  equity  of  his 
claim,  seems  to  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  instruct 
his  advocate  in  Prague,  Dr.  Wolf,  to  enter  a  suit 
— which  could  have  had  no  favourable  issue. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  the  legal  agent 
of  the  Kinsky  estates  (Verlassenschaftscurator), 
Dr.  Johann  Kanka,  was  a  musician  of  consider- 
able attainments,  a  great  admirer  of  his  music 
and  on  intimate  terms  with  him  during  his  first 
years  in  Vienna.  On  a  visit  to  the  capital,  Kanka 
discussed  the  matter  with  him;  the  suit  was 
abandoned,  and  a  compromise  at  last  efiected — 
confirmed  by  the  Landrecht,  January  18,  181 5 — 
by  which  1 200  florins  a  year  were  secured  to  him, 
and  arrears  to  the  amount  of  2479  florins,  paid 
in  cash,  on  March  26th,  to  his  representative. 
Baron  Joseph  von  PasquaJati. 

Beethoven*s  letters  to  Kanka  (Life  of  Bee- 
thoven, iii.  A  pp.  viii)  and  his  dedication  of  op. 
94, '  An  die  Hoifnung,*  to  the  widowed  Princess 
Kinsky,  prove  how  well  satisfied  he  was  with 
the  result.  [A.W.T.] 

KIBBYF,  George,  was  one  of  the  ten  com- 
posers who  harmonised  the  tunes  for  *  The  Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes,'  published  by  Thomas  £ste  in 
i.;92.  In  1597  he  put  forth  'The  First  Set  of 
Madrigals  to  4,  5,  and  6  Voyces,*  dedicated  to 
the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  Jermin,  Knt., 
whom  the  composer  terms  his  'very  good  maister,* 
and  containing  24  madrigals.  Several  other 
madrigals  by  Kirbye  are  extant  in  a  nearly  con- 
temporary MS.  coUection,  formed  bv  a  William 
Firmage,  and  now  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  but  unfortunately  wanting  the 
quintus  and  sextus  parts.  He  contributed  to  '  The 
Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  six -part  madrigal 
^BrightPhcebusgreetesmostcleerely.*  [W.  H.H.] 

KIRCHEN  CANTATEN.  The  Kirchen  Can- 
taten  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  corre- 
sponded to  a  great  extent  with  the  Anglican 
anthems,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  on  a 
larger  scale  and  had  a  band  accompaniment  as 
well  as  the  oi^gan,  which  is  rarely  the  case  with 
anthems.  They  were  used  on  the  great  festivals  of 
the  Church  and  on  festal  oocasions,  such  as  wed* 
dings  of  great  people.  They  flouriidied  especially 
in  the  time  inmiediately  before  and  with  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  it  is  with  his  name  that  they  are  chiefly 
aasooiated,  both  for  the  prodigious  number  and 
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tlie  great  beanty  of  many  of  the  examples  of  this 
fonn  of  composition  which  he  produced. 

Among  his  predecessors,  his  uncles  Michael  and 
Johann  Christoph,  and  the  great  organist  Buxte- 
hude,  were  composers  of  Cantatas  of  this  kind, 
and  Bach  certainly  adopted  the  form  of  his  own 
from  them  at  first,  both  as  regards  the  distribution 
of  the  numbers  and  the  words.  With  them  as 
with  him  the  words  were  sometimes  complete 
religious  songs,  but  they  were  also  frequently 
taken  frY>m  promiscuous  sources,  passages  from 
the  Bible  and  verses  from  hymns  and  religious 
songs  being  strung  together,  with  an  underlying 
fix^  idea  to  keep  them  bound  into  a  complete 
whole.  In  some  cases  they  are  mystical,  in  others 
they  are  of  a  prayerful  character,  and  of  course 
many  are  hymns  of  praise.  In  many  there  is  a 
clear  dramatic  element,  and  in  this  form  the 
dialogue  between  Christ  and  the  soul  is  not  un- 
common, as  in  the  well-known  'Ich  hatte  viel 
Bekiimmemiss,*  and  in  'Grottes  Zeit'  and  'Selig 
ist  der  Mann,*  of  J.  S.  Bach.  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  often  very  beautiful  apart  from  the 
diction,  and  expresses  a  tender  touching  kind  of 
poetry  of  religion  which  is  of  the  purest  and  most 
affecting  character,  and  found  in  Baches  hands 
the  most  perfect  possible  expression  in  music. 

The  dramatic  element  points  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Kirchencantaten  to  the  Italian  Cantate 
di  Camera,  which  formed  an  important  section  of 
the  operatic  department  of  music  which  had  b^un 
to  be  cultivated  in  Italy  from  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century.  In  composing  the  earlier  Cantatas, 
Buxtehude  and  Bach's  uncles  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  this  connection  very  clearly  in  view, 
neither  does  it  appear  obviously  in  the  earlier 
examples  of  John  Sebastian.  But  from  the  year 
1 71 2  Bach  began  writing  music  to  Cantatas  by  a 
theologian  and  poet  named  Neumeister,  a  man  of 
some  importance  in  relation  to  church  music; 
who  wrote  poems  which  he  called  Cantatas  for  aH 
the  great  Festivals  and  Sundays  of  the  year, 
following  avowedly  the  dramatic  manRer  of  the 
Italians.  Of  Bach*s  contemporaries,  Telemann 
preceded  him  slightly  in  settmg  these  Cantatas, 
as  a  collection  with  his  music  was  published  in 
Gotha  in  1711.  This  part  of  the  history  of  Can- 
tatas, which  divides  them  into  two  periods  in 
matter  of  form,  is  too  elaborate  to  be  treated  here, 
but  a  very  full  account  will  be  found  in  Spitta*s 
Life  of  Bach,  Part  i,  chap,  iv,  and  Part  iii, 
chap.  iv. 

As  regards  the  music,  the  form  was  extremely 
variable.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  work 
opened  with  a  chorus,  which  in  Bach's  hands 
assumed  gigantic  proportions.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  recitatives,  airs,  ariosos,  duets  or 
other  kinds  of  solo  music,  and  in  the  greatest  nimiber 
of  instances  ended  with  a  simple  chorale.  In 
some  cases  the  work  opens  with  an  aria  or  duet, 
and  at  others  there  are  several  choruses  inter- 
spersed in  the  work,  and  occasionally  they  form 
tbe  bulk  of  the  whole.  In  one  somewhat  singu- 
lar instance  (viz.  'Ich  will  den  Kreuzstab  geme 
tragen ')  the  Cantata  consists  of  two  long  arias, 
and  two  recitatives,  and  an  adagio,  all  for  a  bass 
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voice,  and  ends  with  a  chorale.  It  is  evident  that 
the  works  were  constructed  with  reference  to  tbe 
particular  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  composer 
for  performance;  and  in  tms  respect  the  band 
varied  as  much  as  the  musical  form  of  the  work. 
Sometimes  the  oi^gan  was  accompanied  by  strings 
alone,  at  others  by  a  considerable  orchestra  of 
strings,  wood  and  brass.  With  developed  re- 
sources the  Cantata  occasionally  began  both  in 
the  older  and  the  later  forms  with  an  instrumental 
introduction  which  was  called  irrespectively  a 
symphony  or  a  sonata  or  sonatina,  and  evidently 
had  some  relationship  to  the  instrumental  Sonate 
di  Chies^  which  were  common  in  Italy  in  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church^.  This  practice  appears 
to  have  been  more  universal  before  Bach's  time 
than  appears  from  his  works,  as  instrumental  in- 
troductions to  Cantatas  with  him  are  the  excep- 
tion. In  such  an  astonishing  number  of  examples 
as  Bach  produced  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  some  disparity  in  value.  A  considerable 
number  are  of  the  highest  possible  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  a  few  may  not  be  in  his  happiest 
vein.  But  assuredly  the  wealth  stored  up  in  Uiem 
which  has  yet  to  become  known  to  the  musical 
public  is  incalculable.  Their  nnoompromising 
loftiness,  and  generally  austere  purity  of  style 
has  hindered  their  universal  popularity  hitherto ; 
but  as  people  learn  to  feel,  as  they  ultimately  must, 
how  deeply  expressive  and  heialthily  true  that 
style  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  earnest  delight 
they  will  find  in  music,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
fjBtme  of  these  imperishable  monuments  of  Baches 
genius.  [C.H.H.P.] 

We  take  the  opportunity  to  add  the  contents 
of  the  two  volumes  of  Kirchencantaten  pub- 
lished by  the  Bachgesellschaft  since  the  issue  of 
p.  1 20  of  this  work. 


ISR.   TwentrHhIrd  jmr, 
(Issued  Au«.  1870.) 
Kl.  Nimm  tod  unt  Herr. 
102.  Herr.  deiue  Augen  aehen. 
108.  Ihr  werdet  webieD  und  heu- 
len. 

104.  Du  Hirte  Ismd. 

IM.  Herr.gehe  nicht  Ins  Gericht 

106.  Gottes  Zelt  ist  die  allerbeste 

Zelt. 

107.  Was  wUlst  da   dich  betrQ- 

beo. 

105.  Es  Ut  each  paL 

IfiO.  Ich  glaube  lieber  Herr. 

lia  Vnser  Mund  ael  toII  Lachem. 


1874.    Twenty-ftmrth  [ 
(Issued  Dec.  U7&.> 
111.  Was  meln  Gott  wlIL 

118.  DerHerr  ist  meln  letreoerBirt. 
US.  Herr  Jesu  Oirist.  da  Mchster 

Gat 
114.  Ach.  Iteben  Christen. 
Ufiw  Madie  dlch  mein  G«tst  berctt. 
Ut.  Da     FrledefQxst   Hftir   Jesa 

Christ. 
117.  Bel  Lob  and  Ehr. 
US.  O  Ji^  Christ  indn*s  Ubetnt 

Licht. 

119.  Prelse  Jerusalem,  dem  Bemi. 
lao.  Gutt,  nuw  lobet  didi. 


KIRCHEB,  Athanasius,  learned  Jesuit,  bom 
May  2,.  i6oa  (Mendel,  with  less  probability,  gives 
1 601),  at,  Geisa  near  Fulda;  early  became  a 
Jesuit,  and  taught  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Wiirzburg. 
About  1635  he  was  driven  firom  Germany  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  went  first  to  the 
house  of  his  Order  at  Avignon,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  Nov.  28, 
1680.  He  acquired  a  mass  of  information  in  all 
departments  of  knowledge,  and  wrote  books  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  His  great  work 
'  Musui^a  universalis  sive  ars  magna  consoni  et 
dissoni,'  2  vols.  (Rome,  1650),  translated  into 
German  by  Andreas  Hirsch  (Hall  in  Swabia, 
1662)  contains  among  much  rubbish  valuable 
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Blatter  on  the  nature  of  sound  and  the  theory 
of  oompontion,  with  interesting  examples  from 
the  instrumental  music  of  Fresoobaldi,  Froberger, 
mod  other  oompoeers  of  the  1 7th  century.     The 
•eoond  vol.,  on  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  is  far 
from  trustworthy;   indeed  Meibomius  ('Musici 
antiqui*)  accuses  Kircher  of  having  written  it 
without  consulting  a  single  ancient  Greek  author- 
ity.   His  'Phonurgia*  (Kempten  1673),  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Agathon  Cario  (apparently 
s  nom  de  plume)  with  the  title  *  Neue  Hall-  und 
Thon-kunst*  (Nordlingen  1684),  is  an  amplifica- 
tioQ  of  part  of  the  '  Musurgia,'  and  deals  chiefly 
with  acoustical  instruments.     In  his  '  Ars  mag- 
aetica*  (Roane  1641)  he  gives  all  the  songs  and 
sirs  then  in  use  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 
His    'CEdipus    segyptiacus'    (Rome    1652-54) 
txmts   of   the    music    contained   in    E^ptian 
hieroglyphics.  L^-^0 

KIRCHGESSNER,  Mabianna,  performer  on 
the  glass  harmonica,  bom  1770  at  Waghausel 
near  Rastatt,  Baden.  An  illness  in  her  fourth 
jear  left  her  blind  for  life,  but  this  misfortune 
was  compensated  by  a  delicate  organisation  for 
miinc.  She  learned  the  harmonica  from  Schmitt* 
baoer  of  Carlaruhe,  and  made  numerous  success* 
fill  coDcert-tonrs.  Mozart  heard  her  in  Vienna 
(1791^  and  composed  a  quintet  for  her  (Kochel 
617).  In  London  Froschel  made  her  a  new  in- 
itrument,  which  in  future  she  always  used.  Here 
alao  dhe  recovered  a  glimmering  of  sight  under 
Dedical  treatment.  Much  as  they  admired  her 
playing,  musicians  regretted  that  she  fSuled  to 
ning  out  the  true  qualities  of  the  harmonica 
through  a  wrong  method  of  execution.  After 
Hving  in  retirement  at  Grohlis  near  Leipzig,  she 
ondertook  another  concert-tour,  but  fell  ill  and 
died  at  Schaffhausen,  Dec.  9, 1808.  [C.F.P.] 
KIRCHNER,  Theodob,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  living  disciples  of  Schumann,  a  composer 
d  *  genre  pieces  *  for  the  pianoforte,  was  bom 
1824  at  Neukirchen  near  Chemnitz  in  Saxony, 
lod  got  his  musical  training  at  the  Gonserva- 
toriom  of  Leipdc.  Having  completed  his  school- 
ing he  took  the  poet  of  organist  at  Winterthur  in 
Switzerland,  which  town  in  1862  he  left  for 
Zaricfa,  where  he  acted  as  conductor  and  teacher. 
In  1875  he  became  director  of  the  '  Musikschule' 
It  Wonbuig,  but  after  a  few  months*  experience 
be  threw  up  that  appointment  and  settled  at 
l^iipsif. 

&irdmer*8  works  extend  to  op.  42.  Except  a 
string  quartet,  op.  20,  a  *  Gedenkblatt,*  a  '  Sere- 
nade' lot  piano,  violin  and  violonceUo,  and  a 
nomber  of  Lieder,  they  are  all  written  for  piano- 
forte solo  or  k  4  mains,  are  mostly  of  small  di- 
meosioiis,  and  put  forth  under  suggestive  titles 
sodi  as  Schumann  was  wont  to  give  to  his  lesser 
laecea.  The  stamp  of  Schumann*s  original  mind 
ass  mai-ked  Kirchner*s  work  from  the  first ;  yet 
thoQgfa  sheltered  under  Schumann's  cloak,  many 
aiinor  points  of  style  and  diction  are  Kiichner  s 
<Mni,  and  decidedly  clever.  At  best,  his  pieces 
are  ddicate  and  tender,  frequently  vigorous,  now 
and  then  humorous  and  fantastic ;  at  worst,  they 
^oop  under  a  taint  of  lachrymose  sentimentality. 


They  are  always  carefully  finished  and  well 
shapen,  never  redundant,  rarely  commonplace. 
Among  his  early  publications,  '  Album  blatter,' 
op.  9,  became  popular  as  played  by  Madame 
Schumann ;  and  among  his  later,  '  Still  und  be- 
wegt,'  op.  24,  and  particularly  '  Nachtstiicke,'  op. 
25,  deserve  attention.  [£.  D.] 

KI REMAN.  The  name  borne  by  a  family  of 
eminent  harpsichord,  and  subsequently  pianoforte 
makers.  Jacob  Kirchmann  (afterwards  Eirkman) 
a  German,  came  to  England  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  worked  for  Tabel,  a  Flemish  harpsichord 
maker,  who  had  brought  to  London  the  traditions 
oftheRuckers  of  Antwerp.  [See  Ruck ers.]  An- 
other apprentice  of  Tabel*s  was  Shudi,  properly 
Tschudi,  who  became  Kirkman^s  rival,  and 
founded  the  house  of  Broadwood.  Tabel  would 
have  been  quite  foi^tten,  but  for  these  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  and  for  the  droll  anecdote 
narrate*!  by  Dr.  Bumey,  of  Kirkman's  rapid 
courtship  of  Tabel's  widow  and  securing  with 
her  the  business  and  stock  in  trade.  He  pro- 
posed at  breakfast-time,  and  married  her  (the 
marriage  act  being  not  then  passed)  before  twelve 
o*clock,  the  same  day,  just  one  month  after  Tabel 's 
demise.  Jacob  Kirkman  carried  on  business  at 
the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms  in  Broad  Street, 
Camaby  Market,  now  No.  19  Broad  Street,  Soho; 
still  owned  by  the  present  Kirkman  firm.  Dr. 
Bumey  places  the  arrival  of  Jacob  Kirkman  in 
England  in  1740,  but  that  is  manifestly  too 
late,  Shudi  being  then  already  established  in 
business  in  Great  Pulteney  Street.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  same  generally  ex- 
cellent authority  that  his  death  took  place  about 
1778,  and  that  he  left  nearly  £200,000. 

Bumey,  in  Rees's  Cyclopeedia,  gives  Jacob 
Kirkman*s  harpsichords  high  praise,  r^^arding 
them  as  more  full  in  tone  and  durable  than 
those  of  Shudi.  These  instrmnents  retained 
certain  features  of  the  Antwerp  model,  as  late 
as  1768,  preserving  Andr^  Ruckers's  key- 
board of  Gf-F  (nearly  5  octaves)  with  lowest 
Gr%  wanting.  This,  as  well  as  the  retention  of 
the  rosette  in  the  soundboard  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Salaman*s  Kirkman  harpsichord  of  that  year, 
in  which  we  find  King  David  playing  upon  the 
harp,  between  the  letters  I  and  K.  Dr.  Bumey 
met  with  no  harpsichords  on  the  continent  that 
could  at  all  compare  with  those  made  in  England 
by  Jacob  Kirkman,  and  his  almost  life-long  com- 
petitor, Shudi. 

Jacob  Kirkman  having  no   children  by  his 
marriage,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Abraham, 
whose  son  Joseph,  the  first  Joseph   Kirkman, 
followed  him,  and  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
the   pianoforte   into   his    workshop.      His   son, 
the  second  Joseph,  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
87  in  1877,  his  second  son  Henry,  to  whom  the 
business  owes  its  present  extension,  having  died 
some  years  before.     The  ware-rooms  have  long 
been  in  Soho  Square.    The  business  is  carried  on 
(1879')  in  trust  for  the  present  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk- 
man, the  third  in  order  of  succession  so  named. 
A  recent  invention  of  this  house  is  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Mxlopiako.  [A.J. H.] 
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KIRNBEHGER,  Johjihn  Philipp, 
uid  writer  on  the  theory  oF  mouc,  bom  April 
1711,  ftt  SwJfeld  in  ThurlngUl;  l«uiit  the 
JmentB  of  music  ti  home,  Uis  org*li  from 
Ketlner  of  Grsf^irade,  ukd  the  vioUu  from  Mail 
of  SondenhkuwD.  Gerber,  court-orguiiat  there, 
taught  him  to  pU;  Bach'a  fii^es,  and  recxim- 
mended  h'm  to  Bach,  wboreoeived  him  Hhis  pupJL 
Several  yeaia  were  paued  at  Lcdpdc,  in  Poland, 
ftnd  at  Lemberg.  Od  hia  mtom  to  Germany  he 
reaumed  the  study  of  the  violin  under  Zickler  of 
Dreedea,  and  in  1751  entered  the  capelle  of 
Frederic  the  Giest  at  Berlin  aa  violinist.  In 
1758  be  became  Capellmeiater  to  PriDdeaa 
Amalle,  and  remained  with  her  ^1  hii  death 
after  a  long  and  painful  illneu  July  17,  1783. 
During  theae  ig  yean  lie  formed  lucb  pupila  aa 
ISchulz,  Faech,  and  Zelter,  and  deroCsd  bia 
leiaure  to  reaearchea  on  the  theory  of  muiric. 
Of  his  many  booka  on  the  subject  '  Die  Kunst 
des  reinsn  Satzee,'  1  vola.  (Berlin  1774-76) 
alone  ii  of  permanent  value.  He  alio  mote  all 
the  aiticlei  on  music  in  Sulzer'a  'Theorie  der 
■chiinen  Kiinate'  in  which  he  warmly  critlciaes 
Marpurg's  ^Kritiache  Briefe.'  He  prided  him- 
self on  the  discoTery  that  all  musiu  ooiild  be 
reduced  to  two  fundamental  chords,  the  triad 
and  the  chord  of  the  seventh — which  ii  obviously 
wrong ;  and  invented  a  new  interval  bearing  the 
relation  of  4 : 7  to  the  keynote  and  which  he 
called  I : — but  neither  of  these  have  stood  the 
teat  of  Ume.  Indeed  in  hia  own  day  the  theory 
of  the  even  temperament  steadily  gained  ground. 
Aa  a  composer  be  had  more  Suency  than  genius  ; 
his  most  interesting  works  are  hia  fuguea,  remark- 
able for  their  correctness.  In  1773-74  ^^  edited 
a  large  collection  of  vocal  compositions  by  Graon, 
who  waa  a  kind  Friend  to  him,  and  '  Faalmen 
lind  Gesange '  by  Leo  (Leonhard)  Uassler.  The 
Bub^frapb  scores  of  several  motets  and  cantatas, 
and  a  quantity  of  fuguee,  clavier-sonatas,  and 
similar  works,  are  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin.  Kimberger  was  of  a  quarrel- 
Homo  temper,  and  fond  of  laying  down  the  law, 
which  made  him  no  favourite  with  his  fellow 
musicians.  [F.  G.] 

KISTNER.  One  of  the  great  music  pub- 
lishing firms  of  Leipzig,  The  businasB  vr&t 
founded  in  1813  by  Phobst,  who  was  succeeded 
in  iSjt  by  Karl  Friedrich  Kistner,  a  man  of 
some  gifts  for  music  and  great  businees  powers. 
The  new  name  was  not  assumed  till  1836. 
Kietner  greatly  improved  the  buiinees  and 
secured  important  worka  of  Mendelssohn.  Schu- 
mann, Chopin.  Moecheles,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
etc.  He  died  greatly  esteemed,  in  1844,  and 
waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Juliua,  who  followed  in 
his  father's  steps  with  equal  succ^^aa.  He  added 
the  names  of  Hiller,  Taubert,  and  Rubinstein  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  bouse,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  had  to  do  with  him 
for  hia  kindness  and  liberality.  He  withdrew 
from  the  business  in  1866  in  &vaur  of  Karl 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Gurckhaus — by  whom  the 
establishment  ia  atill  carried  on  in  its  old  style— 
and  died  May  13,  186S. 


Among  the  principal  publications  of  the  flon 
are  found— Mendelssohn,  Psalms  95  and  9S; 
the  Walpurgisnigbt ;  Antigone;  Overture  ICuy 
Blasi  3  Sonatas  P.  F.  and  Cello,  and  S  other 
numbos.  Schumann,  Overture.  Schereo,  and 
Unale;  Rose  Pilger&btt ;  M^-rthen  ;  Sonata  for 
P.  F.  in  F(;  Bilder  aus  Oaten;  Spanisches 
Liedsrspiel  and  11  more,  including  op.  i  and  1. 
Chopin,  P.  F.ConoerioE  minor;  Trio  G  minor; 
1 1  Grandes  Etudes  and  otban.  Gade'a  Erlkings 
daughter.  Kretschmer'a  Operas  '  Die  Folkunger" 
and  'Heniy  the  lion.'  Goetz's  Symphony, 
'  fVancesca  di  Rimini,'  '  Taming  of  thie  ^irew,' 
and  137th  Faalm.  [G.] 

KIT,  a  tiny  violin,  which,  before  the  generul 
introduction  of  pianofortea,  waa  carried  by  danc- 
ing maaters  in  thalr  pocketa.  Hence  the  French 
and  Gemian  names  for  it  were  'pochette'  and 
'Taschongeige,'  though  pochette  is  also  applied 
to  an  instrument  of  long  and  aarTow  form  resem- 
bling a  sourdine.  It  was  usually  about  1 6  inches 
long  overall:  the 
woodeut  shows 
Its  aiie  relatively 
to thatof  the  vio- 


lin.   Sometimea,  JY 

however,    as    in  i.-Ji  -" 

No«.  6iA  and  66  o.*""- 

of  the  Special  Ex-  7^ 

hibition   of  An-  I 


Gngering,  which 
gave  the  Kit  a 
di  aproportioned 
look.  Theinrtra- 

ticaily  obsolete. 
The  origin  of 

not  yet  been  dis- 
covered.' InFlorio(T5g8  and  161 1),  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Drayton,  it  seems 
evident  that  it  is  used  without  reference  to  size, 
as  a  synonym  for  Crowd,  Hebeck,  or  Pandora. 
Cotgrave  (1611)  defines  it  aa  'a  small  Gitteme.' 
Grew,  in  16S1,  speaks  of  'a  dancing  master's 
Kit,'  and  as  dancing-master's  Kits  would  natur- 
ally be  smaller  than  other  Kits,  the  name  gra- 
dually adhered  to  them,  as  that  of  viol  or  violin 
did  to  the  larger  sizes.  [G.] 

KITCHENER,  WlLUA¥,  M.  D..  the  son  of  a 
coal  merchant,  bom  whom  he  inherited  an  ample 
fortune,  was  an  accomplished  amateur  musician. 
He  composed  an  operetta  entitled  'Love  among 
the  Rosea,  or,  The  Master  Key.'  and  was  author 
of  'Observations  on  Vocal  Music,'  18]  1,  and 
editor  of '  The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  Eng- 
land,' 1813;  'The  Sea  Songs  of  England,'  1813; 
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and  'A  Collection  of  the  Vocal  Mnaie  in  Shak- 
spere*B  Plays/  He  was  also  author  of  some 
eccentrically  written  but  useful  books,  including 
*The  Cooks  Oracle,'  'The  Traveller's  Oracle/ 
'The  Art  of  Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life/ 
*The  Housekeeper's  Ledger/  and  'The  Economy 
of  the  Eyes/  Though  an  epicure,  he  was  r^ular 
and  even  abstemious  in  his  habits ;  but  while 
practising  the  precepts  he  gave  to  others,  he  was 
unable  to  prolong  his  own  life  beyond  the  age  of 
50,  and  died  suddenly  Feb.  26, 1827.  [W.H.H.] 

KITTEL,  JoHANN  Christiaii,  bom  at  Erfurt, 
Feb.  18,  1732,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  who  himself  died  July  28,  1 750.  His  first 
post  was  that  of  organist  at  Langelsalza,  which  he 
left  in  1756  for  tluit  of  the  Pr^igerkirche  at  his 
native  place.  His  pay  was  wretched,  and  had  to 
be  eked  out  by  incessant  and  laborious  giving  of 
ieaacfDM.  Even  when  nearly  70  he  was  forced  to 
make  a  tour  to  Gottingen,  Hanover,  Hamburg, 
and  Altona.  In  the  latter  place  he  staid  for 
some  time,  to  the  delight  of  the  musicians  there, 
and  published  a  book  of  tunes  for  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Church  (Neues  Choralbuch,  Altona 
1803).  Thence  be  crept  home  to  Erfurt,  where 
he  died.  May  9,  1809,  ^  great  poverty,  but 
saved  fittnn  actual  starvation  by  a  soiall  pension 
allowed  him  by  Prince  Primas  of  Dalberg.  The 
£une  of  his  playing  was  very  great,  but  is  hardly 
maintained  by  his  works,  which  are  not  very 
important.  The  best  are  grand  preludes  for  the 
organ  in  2  books  (Peters) ;  six  sonatas  and  a 
fimawia  for  the  olavedn  (Breitkopfs) ;  and  an 
organ  school  (Der  angehende  praktische  Organist, 
in  3  books,  1 801-8  (Erfiirt,  Beyer;  3rd  edition 
1 831).  His  papers  were  inherited  by  his  great 
pnpil,  C.  H.  Rinck,  one  of  many  famous  organists 
wbo  perfected  themselves  under  him.  F^tis  tells 
OS — and  we  may  accept  the  story  as  true,  since 
he  was  intimate  with  Rinck — that  Kittel  had 
inherited  a  full-sized  portrait  of  Bach,  and  that 
when  satisfied  with  his  pupils  he  drew  the 
cmlain,  and  allowed  them  a  sight  of  the  pic- 
tare,  as  the  best  reward  he  oould  afibrd  them. 
It  is  a  story  quite  in  accordance  with  the  devo- 
tion which  Bach  is  known  to  have  inspired  in 
thoae  who  had  to  do  with  him.  [G.] 

KLAVIER-MUSIK,  ALTE.  The  name  of 
two  ooUections  of  P.  F.  music.  I.  Edited  by  E. 
Paoer,  and  published  by  Senff,  Leipzig : — 

PL  %k  Damoot,  AUeauode  in  D 
minor. 
ChuabunnterairAIIeniandt, 
Cuursnte,  Santende. 
and  LaLrf>areu9e. 
Coaperin,  La  FaTorit*.  L* 
tandra  Nanette.  La  Tena- 
breiue. 

ftid  flertei. 
Ft  1.  A.  BcarlatU,  rogue  to  F 
miiM>r. 
D.  Hcartattl. »  Stodlei. 
durante,  Btudy  In  A. 
i.  Munehhaoaer,  Alia  pastor* 
aJIsvariata. 
W.  Fr.  Bach.  Oaprioefc)  In 

D  minor. 
lberltn.Prelude  and  FngM 
in  A  minor. 
8.  Nkhelmann.  La  Oaillarde 
et  La  T«ndre  (Farabaxide 
and  Uitfue)  In  6. 
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n.  L  rnwubaldl  aad  CorraDta. 
Caazooa. 
Lollj.  Sonata  fai  X  minor. 
r'>rpDra.  S  Fnmea. 
X.  Galoppi.  Sonata  in  D. 
radre     lUrtiai.    GaTOtSa 

and  Ballet. 
raradi«^  Sonata  in  A. 
a  ILert.  Toccau  in  a 

Fmbbeicar.  Toecata  in  A 

minor. 
Kofcaan.  Solte  in  X  minor. 
4.  Vastbcaoo.  Soite  in  A. 
■■flu,   Cooranta   and  t 

HiaoetA. 
Haaee.  9uQata  in  Dl 
a,  J.  L.  Kxcbt.  Fogve  in  7. 
Marpaif.  Praladtaim  and 

f  aprteda 
KlnteTsiir.Olcne.OaTotte. 
touAotcand  ADagro  fur 
a  BMukal  dock. 


B«nda,  Sonata  In  O  minor. 

J.  K.  Bach.  Fantasia  and 

Fufoe  in  F. 

Pt  4.  J.  C.  r.  Bach,  Bondeau 

inc. 

J.  Oh.  Bach,  SonaU  hi  B  b. 

ft,  Bameau,  Deux  GIgues  en 

Roodeao.  Le  Rappel  de» 

Olaeaaz,     Let     tendret 


I  Plalntas,  Dtnz  Mennets, 

'  L'EgTPtlcnne.  La  Poule. 

Pt.   6.  BjpA,  Pneludlum  and  Car- 
man'* WhiMle. 
Bull.  The  King's  Banting 

Jigg. 
O.  Gibbons,  FrsBladlum  and 

Oalllard. 
Arae,  Sonata  Na  S.  In  O. 


n.  Edited  by  F.  Roitzsch,  published  by  Peters : — 


J.  Kmst  Bach.  Fantalsie  and  Fugue 

inF. 
Kimberger.  Prdode  and  Fugna  hi 

CttaiaoT. 
C  P.  E.  Bach,  Solfeggio  in  0  ndn. 

Do.,  SonaU  hi  F  minor. 
Couperin,  March  in  A  b. 

Do.  Le  B^reiUe-llathi  In  F. 
Bameau.  Tambnarin  in  K  minor. 
D.  Scariatti.  Allegro  in  Q  minor. 


D.  Scarlatti.  Sonata  in  A. 
Do..  The  Cat's  Fugue.  In  G  minor. 
Clementi.  Toccata  in  Bb. 
Field.  Rondo  in  E. 
CherubinI,  Fugue  In  C. 
W.  F.  Bach.  Sonata  in  D. 
Kberiin.  Prelude  and  Fugne  la 

K  minor. 
Histler.  FantaMe  in  C  minor. 
J.  B.  Cramer,  Toccatlna  in  Ab. 

[G.] 

KLEIN,    Bernhard,    a   German  composer, 
bom  at  Cologne,  where  his  father  was  a  bass 
player,   March   6,    1793.      His  early  life  was 
passed  in  the  disturbances  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  but  in  181 2  he  found  means 
to  get  to  Paris,  where  Cherubini^s  advice,  the 
hearing  of  fine  performers,  and  the  study  of  the 
library    of  the    Conservatoire,    advanced    him 
greatly.    On  his  return  to  the  Rhine  he  con- 
ducted the  performances  in  Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  profited  by  an  acquaintance  with  Thibaut 
and  his  fine  library  at  Heidelberg.     His  first 
important  works  were  a  Mass   (18 16)   and  a 
Cantata    on   Schiller's   '  Worte   des   Glaubens ' 
(1817).    In  1 81 9  he  was  sent  officially  to  Berlin 
to  make  acquaintance  with  Zelter*s  system  of 
teaching  and  to  apply  it  in  Cologne  Cathedral. 
He  however  found  it  more  profitable  to  remain 
in  Berlin,  where  he  became  connected  with  the 
recently  established  School  for  Organists,  and 
was  made  director  of  music  in  the  University, 
and    teacher    of   singing    in    the    Hochschule. 
These  occupations  in  no  wise  checked  his  pro- 
ductivity.   He  composed  a  mass  of  sonatas  and 
songs,  an  oratorio  'Job'  (Leipzig,   1820),  and  a 
grand  opera,  'Dido,'  to  Rellstab's  text  (1S23). 
In  1823  he  married,  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  passed  a  fine  time  in  intercourse  with  Baini, 
and  in  copying  from  the  ancient  treasures  of 
music  there.     On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  '  Jephthah/  for  the  Cologne 
Festival,  1828,  and  another,  'David,'  for  Halle, 
1830.^     In   1832,   Sept.  9,  he  suddenly    died. 
Besides    the   compositions    already    mentioned 
he    left    a    Mass    in    D,    a    Paternoster    for 
8  voices,  a  Magnificat  and  ReFpousoria  for  6  do., 
an  opera  and  an  oratorio,  both  nearly  finished, 
8  books  of  psalms,  hynms,  and  motets  for  men's 
voices,  and  other  pieces  both  sacred  and  secular. 
His  vocal  music  was  much  used   by   singing 
societies  after  his  death.    Mr.  HuUah  has  re- 
printed  one  of  the  4-part  psalms,  '  Like  as  the 
hart,'  in  his  excellent  collection  called  'Vocal 
Scores.'    It  is  sweet,  dignified,  religious,  music, 
very  vocal  in  its  phrases.  [O.] 

KLEMM.  This  well-known  Leipzig  music- 
publishing  firm,  and  circulating  library,  was 
foimded  in  1821  by  Carl  August  Elemm  in  the 

1  These  tiro  oratorios  are  in  the  Libraiy  of  tha  Baered  Uarmonie 
Society. 
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house  which  it  now  occupies,  known  as  the '  Hohe 
Liiie/  14  in  the  Neumarkt.  Klemm  succeeded 
Wieck,  the  father  of  Madame  Schumann,  who 
had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  musical  lending 
library  on  the  premises.  In  1847  the  house 
opened  a  branch  at  Chemnitz,  and  in  56  at  Dres- 
den. The  present  proprietor  is  Christian  Bern- 
hard  Klemm.  Among  the  original  publications 
of  the  house  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  Dotzauer,  F.  Abt,  Dreyschock,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann  (op.  34,  35),  Lachner,  F.  Schnei- 
der, Julius  Rietz,  Marechner,  etc.  etc.  [6  ] 

KLEN6EL,  August  Alexander,  bom  Jan. 
29,  1784  at  Dresden,  son  of  a  well-known 
portrait  and  landscape  painter,  first  studied 
music  with  Milchmeyer,  inventor  of  a  piano 
which  could  produce  50  different  qualities  of 
tone  (see  Cramer's  *  Magazin  der  Musik,'  i.  10). 
In  1803  Clementi  visited  Dresden,  and  on  his 
departure  Klengel  went  with  him  as  his  pupil. 
The  two  separated  on  dementi's  marriage  in 
Berlin,  but  the  young  wife  dying  shortly  after, 
they  went  together  to  Russia,  where  Klengel 
remained  till  181 1.  He  then  spent  two  years 
studying  in  Paris,  returned  to  Dresden  in  18 14, 
went  to  London  in  181 5,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  Court-organist  at  Dresden, 
which  remained  his  home  till  his  death  on  Nov. 
22,  1852.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1828  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  F^tia,  who  with 
other  musicians  was  much  interested  in  his 
pianoforte  canons.  Of  these  he  published  only 
*  Les  Avant-coureurs*  (Paul,  Dresden,  1841). 
After  his  death  Hauptmann  edited  the  ^  Canons 
und  Fugen'  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1854),  with 
a  preface,  in  which  he  says, '  Klengel  was  brought 
up  on  Sebastian  Bach,  and  knew  his  works 
thoroughly.  It  must  not  be  supposed  however 
that  he  was  a  mere  imitator  of  Bach's  manner ;  it 
is  truer  to  say  that  he  expressed  his  own  thoughts 
in  the  way  in  which  Bach  would  have  done  it 
had  he  lived  at  the  present  day.'  He  left  several 
concertos,  and  many  other  works.  His  visit  to 
London  was  commemorated  by  the  composition 
of  a  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  was  performed  Feb.  26, 
1816,  he  himself  taking  the  pianoforte.  There 
is  a  pleasant  little  sketch  of  him  in  a  letter  of 
Mendelssohn's  to  Eckert,  Jan.  26,  1842.    [F.G.] 

KLINDWORTH,  Kabl.  one  of  the  best 
of  living  musicians  and  pianists,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  sure  to  last  though  it  was  slow  to  rise, 
was  bom  at  Hanover  on  Sept.  25,  1830.  In 
early  youth  he  was  an  accomplished  performer 
on  the  violin.  From  his  17th  to  his  19th  year 
he  acted  as  conductor  to  a  travelling  opera 
troupe ;  then  he  settled  in  Hanover  and  took  to 
playing  the  piano  and  composing.  In  1850  he 
went  to  Weimar  to  study  pianoforte-playing 
under  Liszt,  and  had  Hans  von  Bulow,  W. 
Mason,  and  Dyonis  Pruckner  as  his  fellow  pupils. 
In  1 854  he  came  to  London,  where  he  remained 
fourteen  years,  appearing  in  public  at  intervals 
as  a  pianist  and  conducts  of  orchestral  concerts, 
but  in  the  main  living  the  qftiet  life  of  a  student 
and  teacher.    He  oiganisea  two  series  of  three 
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chamber  concerts  in  the  spring  of  1861  and  62, 
and  a  series  of  three  orchestral  and  vocal  concerts 
in  the  summer  of  1861.  The  most  remarkable 
compositions  brought  forward  at  the  latter  were 
Rubinstein's  'Ocean'  Symphony;  Cade's  'Erl 
King's  Daughter' ;  Cherubini's  Requiem,  No.  i ; 
Schumann's  P.  F.  Concerto.  They  were  well 
carried  out,  but  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  such 
enterprises  in  London,  and  were  discontinued  for 
want  of  capital.  Since  1868  Klindworth  has 
occupied  the  post  6(  professor  of  the  pianoforte 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  Moscow. 

Foremost  among  the  mass  of  good  work  done 
by  Klindworth  stand  his  pianoforte  scores  of 
Wagner's  'Der  Ring  dee  Nibelungen,'  and  his 
critical  edition  of  Chopin  ;  the  latter  beyond  all 
praise  for  rare  insight  into  the  text  and  minute 
care  bestowed  on  the  presentation  of  it ;  the  for- 
mer quite  wonderful  for  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  transcript  is  contrived  to  reflect  Wagner's 
complicated  orchestration.  His  arrangement  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  major  for  two  piano- 
fortes, and  the  four-hand  arrangement  of  Tschai- 
kowsky's  'Po^me  symphonique  Francesca  dft 
Rimini,'  as  also,  amongst  his  original  composi- 
tions, a  very  difficult  and  effective  Polonaise- 
fantaisie  for  pianoforte,  should  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  manuscripts  of  a  masterly  re« 
scoring  of  Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor,  and  a 
condensation  and  orchestration  of  C.  V.  Alkan's 
Concerto  in  Gf  minor  (Etudes^  op.  39),  are  well 
known  to  his  friends.  [E.D.] 

KLINGEMANN,  CABL,«bom  at  Trimmer, 
Hanover,  Dec.  2,  1798,  was  Secretary  to  the 
Hanoverian  Legation  in  Berlin  till  1828,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  position  in 
London.  He  married,  Aug.  10,  1845,  the  sister 
of  Dr.  Rosen  the  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar  and 
Professor  at  University  College,  and  was  a  man 
of  great  cultivation,  considerable  literary  power* 
and  a  very  rare  judgment  in  music.  Klingemann 
had  been  intimate  with  the  Mendelssohns  during 
his  residence  in  Berlin,  and  when  FeUx  came 
to  London  the  friendship  was  warmly  rene^ed« 
The  famous  tour  in  Scotland — the  origin  of  the 
Hebrides  Overture,  the  Scotch  Symphony,  and  so 
much  else — was  taken  in  company  with  Klinge- 
mann, and  the  journals,  letters,  and  sketchy  were 
joint  productions.  (See  Die  Familie  Mendels- 
sohn, i.  214-294).  Klingemann  wrote  the  words 
for  the  Singspi^  or  Operetta  so  well  known  in 
England  as  'The  Son  and  Stranger,'  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  song  no.  12,  'Die  Blumen- 
glocken,'  of  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  the  words 
and  Klingemann  the  musia  The  title  'Sym* 
phonie-Cantate'  for  the  Lobgesang  was  his.  The 
Three  Caprices  (op.  33)  are  dedicated  to  him. 

The  following  of  Mendelssohn's  songs  are  set 
to  Klingemann's  words^p.  9,  no.  5 ;  op.  34, 
nos.  3  and  5  ;  op.  47,  nos.  5  and  6 ;  op.  63,  no.  4 ; 
op.  71,  no.  2 ;  op.  84,  no.  2 ;  op.  86,  no.  i.  He 
also  supplied  a  translation  of  Handel's  Solomon 
for  the  occasion  of  the  performance  at  Diisseldorf 
in  1835,  when  Mendelssohn  wrote  an  organ  part 
to  the  Oratorio.  Six  of  his  songs  were  published 
by  Breitkop&.      Klingemann  s  house  was  at 
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4>  Hobart  Place,  Eaton  Square.  MeDdelssolm 
often  staid  there,  and  it  was  for  long  the  resort 
of  the  German  artists  and  literary  men.  He  died 
in  London,  Sept.  25,  1862.  For  an  affectionate 
Bocke  of  him  see  Hiller*8  *Tonleben,'  ii.  95.    [6.] 

KLOTZ,  the  name  of  a  numerous  family  of 
Tiolin-makers,  who  lived  at  the  little  town  of 
Mittenwald,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  founded 
a  manufacture  of  stringed  instrmnents  which 
makes  Mittenwald  to  this  day  only  less  famous 
than  Markneukirohen  in  Saxony,  and  Mireoourt 
in  the  Voeges.    A  variety  of  the  pine,  locally 
known  as  Uie  '  Hasel-fichte*  (Bechstein  calls  it 
the  '  harte  oder  spate  Roth-tanne  *),  of  delicate 
hat  strong  and  highly  resonant  fibre,  flourishes 
in  the  Bavarian  Alps.    The  abundance  of  this 
msterisl,  which  the  ingenious  peasants  of  the 
neighbouring  Anuner-thal  use  for  wood-carving, 
led  to  the  rise  of  the  Mittenwald  violin  manu- 
facture.   For  about  two  centuries  there  was  held 
in  the  town  a  famous  fiur,  greatly  frequented 
by  Venetian  and  other  traders.      In  1679  ^^ 
fiur  wss  removed  to  Botzen,  and  the  Mitten- 
wslders  attribute  the  rise  of  the  violin  industry 
to  the  distress  which  thereupon  ensued.     One 
EciDros  Ki/)TZ  had  already  made  violins  at 
Mittenwald.     Tradition  says  that  he  learned 
the  craft  from  Stainer  at  Absam.    He  is  more 
likely  to  have  learned  it  from  seeing  Stainer*s 
▼iolini,  which  he  imitated  with  success.     His 
lOD,  Matthias  cr  Matthkw  Klotz,  followed  in 
the  Mme  path.     He  travelled,  however,  into 
Italy,  sojooning  both  at  Florence  and  Cremona. 
Tradition  reports  him  to  have  returned  to  Mit- 
tenwald about  1683,  and  to  have  at  once  begun 
ti)  instruct  many  of  the  impoverished  Mitten- 
walders  in  the  mystery  of  fiddle-making.    The 
mstraments  found  a  ready  sale.     They  were 
hawked  about  by  the  Bakers  at  the  churches, 
cartles,  and  numasteries  of  South  Germany ;  and 
Mittenwald    began   to   recover  its   prosperity. 
Most  of  the  instruments  of  Matthias  Klotz  date 
from  1670  to  1696.     They  are  well  built,  on 
the   model  of   Stainer,   but  poorly  varnished. 
His  son,  Sebaotian,  surpassed  him  as  a  maker. 
His  instrmnents,  though  Stainer-like  in  appear- 
aaoe,  are  larger  in  size,  of  flatter  model,  and 
better  designed :   and  his  varnish  is  often  of  a 
gfxd  Italian  quality.    Another  son  of  Matthias, 
aamed  Joseph,  still  has  a  good  reputation  among 
the  oonnoisseors  of  German  violins. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a 
diidnctive  German  style  prevailed  in  violins,  of 
whieh  the  above-mentioned  makers  are  the  best 
exponents.    In  several  towns  of  Italy  there  were 
Germans  workinff  in  their  own  style  side  by  side 
with  Italian  makers.    Tecohler  worked  thus  in 
Beme.  Mann  in  Naples,  and  the  three  Gofrillers 
(Gottfriedl)  in  Venice.    Odd  as  it  seems,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  was  a  demand  for  German  violins  in 
Oremona  itsel£  Two  Germans,  named  Pfr^tschner 
and  Fricker,  who  made  violins  of  their  own  ugly 
pettem,  gained  a  aubsistenoe  there  in  the  golden 
days  of  Stradivarius  :   and  the  famous  Veracini 
slwajt  used  a  German  violin.     But  this  compe- 

litiai  could  not  long  endure.    The  BQ|^ority  of 
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the  Italian  violin  was  established  In  the  earlier 
half  of  the  century  :  and  wherever  stringed  In- 
struments were  made,  a  conscious  imitation  of 
the  Italian  models  began.  It  penetrated  to 
Mittenwald,  as  it  did  to  London  and  Paris.  This 
stage  of  the  art  is  represented  by  Georo  Klotz, 
whose  fidcUes  date  from  1750  to  1770.  They 
have  lost  their  distinctive  T^rolese  cut,  without 
gaining  the  true  Italian  style,  and  are  covered 
with  a  thin  brittle  epirit  varnish,  laid  upon  a 
coat  of  size,  which  keeps  the  varnish  from  pene- 
trating the  wood,  and  renders  it  opaque  and 
perii^ble.  Besides  George,  we  hear  of  Michael, 
Chables,  and  a  second  EoiDius.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  violins  which  pass  in  the  world  as  'Stainera' 
were  made  bv  the  Klotz  fSunily  and  their  fol* 
lowers.  Dealers  soon  destroyed  their  tickets^ 
and  substituted  spurious  ones  bearing  the  name 
of  Stainer:  a  process  which  the  makers  at 
length  adopted  on  their  own  account. 

The  Klotz  violins  are  not  without  merit  as 
regards  sonority.  Spohr  recommends  them,  and 
an  extraordinary  story  is  told  in  Parke*s  *  Musical 
Memoirs*  of  the  value  set  upon  one  belonging 
to  Mr.  Hay,  the  leader  of  the  King's  band.  M« 
Miremont,  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Poiasonni^re, 
one  of  the  best  living  violin-makers,  scandalised 
the  Parisian  connoisseurs  a  few  years  ago  by 
exhibiting  several  instruments  built  by  him  on 
the  Klotz  model.  Strange  to  relate,  their  tone 
was  of  undeniable  excellence.  [E.  J.  P.] 

KNAPP,  William,  deserves  mention  as  the 
author  of  a  L.M.  psalm  tune  called  '  Warehara,* 
which  was  long  a  favourite  in  churches.  He 
was  bom  1698,  was  parish  clerk  of  Poole,  and 
died  1 768.  He  published  '  New  Church  Melody* 
and  *A  Set  or  New  Psalms  and  Anthems.' 
'Wareham*  is  in  both — in  the  former  called 
'  Blandford,*  and  in  common  time,  in  the  latter 
in  triple  time.  Another  tune  by  him  is  given 
by  Parr,  'Church  of  England  Psalmody,*  from 
whom  and  the  present  clerk  of  Poole  the  above 
facts  are  derived.  [G.] 

KNAPTON,  Philip,  was  bom  at  York  in 
1788,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
Cambridge  from  Dr.  Hague.  He  then  returned 
to  York  and  followed  his  profession.  He  com- 
posed several  overtures,  pianoforte  concertos,  and 
other  orchestral  works,  besides  arranging  nume- 
rous pieces  for  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  His 
song,  *  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,*  was 
long  in  &vour.  He  acted  as  one  of  t^be  assistant 
conductors  at  the  York  Festivals  of  1823,  1825, 
and  1828.    He  died  June  ao,  1833.    [W. H.H.J 

KNECHT,  Justin  Heimbich,  a  musician  of 
the  last  century,  who,  though  now  forgotten,  was 
a  considerable  person  in  his  day.  He  was  bom 
Sept.  30,  1752,  at  Biberach  in  Suabia,  received 
a  good  education,  both  musical  and  general 
(Boeckh  was  one  of  his  masters),  and  filled  for 
some  time  the  post  of  professor  of  literature  in 
his  native  town.  By  degrees  he  gravitated  to 
music,  and  iu  1807  became  director  of  the  opera 
and  of  the  court  concerts  at  Stuttgart;  but 
ambition  or  ability  failed  him,  and  in  a  couple  of 
^  F 
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yean  he  nsigiied  the  peek  Bad  vetnmed  to  Bibe- 
iMh,  where  be  died  Deo.  ii,  1817,  with  a  great 
leputation  ae  organist,  compoeer,  and  theoretician. 
In  the  last-named  department  he  was  an  adherent 
of  Vogler.  The  list  of  his  productions  as  given 
by  F^tis  embraces  27  nmnbers  of  oompositionSy 
and  19  theoretical  and  didactic  worics.  Two  <k 
these  only  have  any  interest  for  us,  and  that  from. 
an  accidental  cause.  The  first  (Bossier,  Spire)  is  a 
'  Musical  ^portrait  of  Nature,  a  grand  symphony 
lor  2  violins,  viola,  and  bass,  a  flutes,  a  oboes, 
bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  ad  lib.,  in 
which  is  expressed : — i.  A  beautiful  country,  the 
Bun  shining,  gentle  urs,  and  murmuring  brooks ; 
birds  twitter,  a  waterfall  tumbles  from  the  moun* 
tain,  tiie  shepherd  plays  his  pipe,  the  shepherdess 
dngs,  and  tne  lambs  gambol  around.  2.  Sud- 
denly the  sky  darkens,  an  oppresdve  closeness 
pervades  the  air,  black  clouds  gather,  the  wind 
rises,  distant  thunder  is  heard,  and  the  storm 
ikpproaches.  3.  The  tempest  bursts  in  aU  its 
fbry,  the  wind  howls  and  the  rain  beats,  the 
trees  groan,  and  the  streams  rush  furiously. 
4.  The  storm  gradually  goes  off,  the  clouds  dis- 
perse, and  the  sky  dean.  5.  Nature  raises  its 
joyful  voice  to  heaven  in  songs  of  gratitude  to 
the  Creator*  (a  hymn  with  variations).  The 
second  (if  it  be  not  an  arrangement  of  a  portion 
of  the  preceding)  Is  another  attempt  of  the  same 
kind — 'The  Sh^herds'  pleasure  interrupted  by 
the  storm,  a  musieal  picture  for  the  organ.* 
These  are  preciBely  the  subjects  which  Beethoven 
has  treated,  and  F^Us  would  have  us  believe 
that  Knecht  actually  anticipated  not  only  the 
general  scheme  of  Uie  Pastoral  Symphony  but 
some  of  its  figures  and  passages.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  writer  purchased  the  score  and 
parts  of  KnechVs  work  at  Otto  Jahn*s  sale,  and  is 
able  to  say  that  beyond  the  titles  the  resemblances 
between  the  two  works  are  obviously  casual 
Knecht's  being  in  addition  commonplace,  entirely 
wanting  in  that  *  expression  of  emotitxis  *  which 
Beethoven  enforces,  and  endeavouring  to  depict 
the  actual  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  depre- 
eates.    [See  Pastobal  Symphony.]  [6.] 

KNELL,  the  Passing  Bell  (Fr.  La  Cloche  des 
AgoniiontB ;  Germ.  Die  Todtengloeke),  A  solemn 
cadence,  tolled  on  the  great  Bell  of  a  Parish 
Church,  to  announce  the  death  of  a  parishioner ; 
or,  in  accordance  with  old  custom,  to  give 
warning  of  his  approaching  dissolution*  To 
indicate  the  decease  of  a  Man,  or  Boy,  the  Knell 
begins  with  three  triple  toUs,  followed  by  a 
dumber  of  moderately  quick  single  strokes  corre- 
sponding to  the  age  of  the  Departed.  The  Bell 
is  then  t(^ed,  very  slowly,  for  the  accustomed 
time :  and  the  Kn^  concludes,  as  it  began,  with 
three  triple  tolls,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
preceded  by  a  repetition  of  the  single  strokes 
denoting  the  age  of  the  deceased  person. 

>  FitU  gnres  Uie  title  Inoorrectly.  It  is '  Le  Fortnit  maslcal  de  la 
KatuTv.'  ctCL.  not '  Tabteaa  ratMleal.'  Be  alw  gives  its  daAe  m  '  Leip- 
xlC.17«A.'  It  la  reaUr  published  at  Spin  by  BoMler,  witiitno  year; 
bat  the  date  maj  Teiy  well  be  17B4.  since  the  lin  on  the  back  con- 
tains the  three  early  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  which  were  pabllahed  iif 
Bossier  In  ITKS.  But  ttie  eolneidence  is  cnriosis.  Beethoven  most  have 
^een  familiar  with  Bossier's  advertisement  paice.  on  which  hte  own  first 
MKiatat  wei«  aniMiiiioed,  and  wlrfch  oooiaii^  aU  tlia  ateva  paitkalan. 
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For  a  Womaa,  the  Knell  hepoB,  and  eaads, 
with  three  double,  instead  of  three  triple  toll& 
In  other  respects,  the  formula  is  the  same  as 
that  used  for  a  Man. 

Minute  tolls  denote  the  death  <^the  Sovereign, 
or  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown.  [W.  S.  B.] 

KNELLER  HALL,  near  Hounslow,  Middle^ 
sex,  the  '  Military  School  of  Music,*  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  bandsmen  and  bandmasters  for  the 
regiments  of  the  British  army.  Until  recently 
bandmasters  in  the  British  army  were  mostly 
civilians,  with  no  guarantee  for  their  oompetenee 
for  the  poet,  and  bandsmen  were  instructed  and 
piractised  in  a  casual  and  often  imperfect  manner 
by  each  regiment  for  itself.  A  banomaster  formed 
no  integral  part  of  the  corps,  and  could  not 
be  compelled  to  accompany  it  in  case  of  war  or 
foreign  service ;  and  the  dolus  of  bandsmen  is 
even  now  so  tu  anomalous  that  in  action  their 
duty  is  to  rescue  the  wounded  under  fire  and 
take  charge  of  them  in  hospital.  Each  band  was 
formed  on  its  own  model,  and  played  what  kind 
of  instruments,  and  at  what  pitch,  it  liked.  In 
the  Crimean  war  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things 
and  the  want  of  united  systematic  action  wera 
painfully  apparent,  and  diortly  afterwards,  by 
command  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Commander-iu'^hie^  a  plan  was  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  which 
they  readily  gave  their  assent  and  subscription. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Kneller  Hall,  a  building 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sir  Godfrey  Elneller, 
the  painter  (formerly  the  Qoveinment  establish- 
ment for  training  schoolmasters),  was  taken,  and 
opened  as  a  school  on  March  3,  1857,  and  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction,  with  a  staflT  of 
professors,  begun,  imder  the  modest  title  of  the 
'Military  Music  Class,*  Major  (now  Colonel) 
F.  L.  Whitmore,  long  known  for  a  philanthropic 
interest  and  seal  in  matters  of  music,  being 
appointed  Commandant,  and  reporting  annually 
to  the  Adjutant  Geneial  of  the  Forces.  The 
advantages  of  the  plan  proved  so  great  that  in 
1875  the  institution  was  adopted  by  Government. 
Bandmasters  are  now  first-class  staff-sergeants 
of  the  regiments  to  which  they  belong,  and  the 
musical  department  in  each  r^ment  consists  of 
a  bandmaster,  a  sex^eant,  a  corporal,  and  19  men 
(cavalry  1 4),  besides  boys  as  drummers  and  fifera. 

The  educational  staff  at  Kneller  Hall  now 
(1879)  comprises  professors  of  the  following 
subjects— Theory,  •Clarinet  (3),  Oboe,  Flute, 
Bassoon,  Tenor  Bnm  (a),  Bass  'ditto,  French 
Horn — and  a  schoolmaster  ftom  the  Grovemment 
Normal  School  for  general  education.  The  first* 
class  students  act  as  assistants  to  the  professors. 
The  length  of  term  is  a  years,  the  hours  of 
musical  instruction  are  7  in  summer,  and  6  in 
winter  daily.  The  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages 
varies  with  ciroumstances.  The  average  strength 
is  about  50  non«coromiasi(Hied  officers,  training 
for  bandmasters,  and  forming  the  first  class; 
and  no  privates,  bqys  and  adults,  training  for 

s  Mr.  Lazarus  Is  one  of  these  three. 

*  This  post  wu  foniMrly  held  bj  Mr.  SulIlTan,  fiitber  of  the  ooia- 
poser. 
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nen,  the  seocmd  cUaB-^i6o  in  all.  Lads  < 
nitted  at  15.  Adolts  are  either  outsiders 
lerpopilj,  who,  after  having  been  bandsmen, 
pe  qualities  fitting  them  for  farther  edu- 
as  bandmasten.  Both  lads  and  men  are 
into  the  school  at  vacancies  occur,  on  the 
nendation  of  the  oommanding  officers  of  the 
ntB.  Asupplyofthefbrmerisobtainedfrom 
lelsea  Hospital,  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Mill- 
chooly  Dublin,  the  Metrop^tan  Poor  Law 
B,  etc.  General  instruction  is  given  by 
otmal  sehoolmaster,  and  there  is  a  noble 
in  which  service  is  regularly  performed, 
land  is  as  yet  the  only  country  which  has 
d  a  systematic  method  of  educating  bands- 
id  bandmasters,  and  the  great  improvement 
a  the  moral  conduct  and  the  efficiency  of 
m  which  has  taken  place  since  the  founda- 
f  Kneller  Hall  cannot  be  too  wannly  wel- 
By  Colonel  Whitmore's  efforts,  and  the 
tenod  sanction  of  H.B.H.  the  Commander- 
if,  uniformity  in  instruments  and  in  ^  pitch 
en  obtained,  and  a  general  oonsolidation  of 
litary  music  of  the  country  brought  about 
is  highly  desirable.  A  bandmaster  has  now  a 
iaed  position  in  the  army,  and  a  fixed  salary 

0  a  year  in  addition  to  his  regimental  pay.. 
st  of  this  salary  is  still  borne  by  the  private 
of  the  officers,  which  is  the  only  important 
ly  remaining  to  be  rectified.  [G.] 

IGHT,  J08KPH  Phi&ip,  youngestr  son  of 
!V.  Francis  Knight,  D.D.,  was  bom"  at  the 
ige,  Bradford-OB-Avon,  July  36,.  181 2. 
>ve  for  music  began  eariy,  ami  at  16  he 

1  harmony  and  thorough  boss  under  Mr. 
then  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  When 
10  Mr.  Knight  composed  his  first  six  songs, 
the  name  of  *  PhiUp  Mortimer.'  Among 
w&e  *  Old  Times,'  sung  by  Henry  Phillips, 
ro,  forget  me,'  which  was  much  sung  both 
nd  im  Germany.  After  this  he  used  his 
une,  and  in  company  with  Haynes  Bayly 
ted  a  number  of  highly  popular  songs, 

which  the  most  fimous  were  '  Of  what  is 
i  man  thinking?'  'The  Veteran,'  *The 
n  Daughter,'  and  'She  wore  a  wreath  of 

He  subsequentTy  composed  a  song  and 
;  to  words  written  for  him  by  Tbomas 
—  'The  parting,'  and  'Let's  take  this 
H  some  wide  scene.*    In  1839  Mr.  Knight 

the  United  States,  where  he  remained 
sars.  To  this  time  are  due  among  other 
r  songs  the  once  well-known  'Rocked  in  the 
of  the  deep,'  sung  with  immense  success 
ham,  and '  Why  chime  the  beHs  so  merrily.' 
return  to  EnglancBhe  produced* '  Beautiful 
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Say  what  shall  my  song  be  to-night,' 
!1ie  Dream,'  words  by  Uie  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
lore  or  less  the  rage  in  their  day.  Some 
afterwards  Mr.  Knight  was  ordained  by 
«  Bp.  of  Exeter  to  the  charge  of  St.  Ag^es 
Scilly  Isles,  where  he  resided  two  years. 
sn  married  and  lived  for  some  time  abroad, 
very  little  in  the  way  of  composition,  but 
return  to  England  he  again  took  up  his 
>  A=4fi8  TitoratkiM  par  Morad. 


pen,  and  wrote  among  others  'Peaeei  it  Is  II' 
*  The  lost  Rose,'  •  The  Watchman,'  'The  Anchoi;* 
and  '  Queen  of  the  silver  bow,'  all  of  which  have 
enjoyed  great  popularity.  His  songs,  <Iuets,  and 
trios,  number  in  all  net  less  than  two  hundred. 
He  is  a  good  organist^  with  an  unusual  gift  for 
extemporising.  [G.] 

KNYVETT,  Charles,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Norfolk  family,  was  one  of  theprincipal 
alto  singers  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  In 
1784;  he  was  also  engaged  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music.  He  was  appointed  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Nov.  6, 1786.  In  1791  he, 
in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Harrison,  established 
the  Vocal  Conoebts,  which  they  carried  oq 
until  1 794.  On  July  25, 1 796,  he  was  appointed 
an  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  a  few  yean 
later  resigned  his  former  post.    He  died  in  1 8  a  2. 

His  elder  son,.  Charles,  was  bom  1773.  H^ 
was  p^ed  for  singing  under  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  William  Parsons,  and  for  the  organ  and 
piano  under  Samuel  Webbe.  In  1801  he  joined 
nis  younger  brother  William,  Greatorex,  andl 
Bartieman,  in  reviving  the  Voical  Concerts.  In 
1802  he  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  Greoige's, 
Hanover  Square.  Besides  this  he  taught  the 
pianoforte  and  thorough  bass,  and  pubUshed  a 
Selection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  1823.  He  died,  after 
many  years  of  retirement,  Nov.  2,  1852. 

William,  the  youngw  son  of  Charles  thd 
elder,  was  bom  April  91,  1779.  In  1788  he 
sang  in  the  treble  chorus  at  the  Concert  of 
AAcient  Music,  and  in  1795  appeared  there  as 
principal  alto.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  soon  after- 
wards a  lay-vicar  of  Westminster.  In  1802  ha 
succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  as  one  of  the  composers  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  For  upwards  of  40  years  ha 
was  principal  alto  at  the  best  London  ooncerta 
and  all  the  provincial  festivals,  being  greatly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  his 
finished  style  of  singing,  particularly  in  part 
music.  Cidlcott's  glee  *  With  sighs,  sweet  rose,' 
was  composed  expressly  for  him.  In  1832  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1840.  He 
conducted  the  Birmingham  Festivals  from  1834 
to  1843,  A^  ^^  York  Festival  of  1835.  He  was 
the  composer  of  several  pleasing  glees — one  of 
which, '  when  the  fair  rose,'  gain^  a  prize  at  the 
Harmonic  SooJety  Sn  1800— and  some  songs,  and- 
wrote  anthems  for  the  coronations  of  George  IVa 
and  Queen  Victoria.    He  died  Nov.  1 7, 1856. 

Deborah,  second  wife  of  William  Knyvett^ 
and  niece  of  Mrs.  Travis,  one  of  the  Lancashire 
chorus  singers  engaged  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  was  bom  at  Shaw,  near  Oldham,  Lanca- 
shire. In  1 813  she  was  placed  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  directors  of 
which,  finding  her  possessed  of  superior  abilities, 
soon  withdrew  her  from  that  position,  took  her 
as  an  articled  pupil,  and  placed  her  under 
Greatorex.  In  1815  she  appeared  at  the  con- 
certs as  a  principal  singer  with  success.  In  18 16 
she  sang  at  the  Derby  Festival,  in  18 18  at 
Worcester,  and  in  1820  at  Birmingham*    From 
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that  time  she  was  constantly  in  request,  particu- 
larly as  an  oratorio  singer,  until  1843,  when  she 
retired.    She  died  in  Feb.  1876.  [W.H.H.] 

KOCHEL,  Dr.  LuDWio,  Ritter  vow,  learned 
musician  and  naturalist,  bom  Jan.  14,  1800,  at 
Stein,  near  Krems  on  the  Danube ;  tutor  to  the 
^ons.  of  the  Archduke  Earl  (1828-42).  From 
1850  to  1863  he  lived  at  Salzbui^,  and  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  on  June  3,  1877,  at  Vienna. 
His  work  as  a  botanist  and  mineralogiBt  does  not 
concern  us :  as  a  musician  he  has  inmiortalised 
his  name  by  his  'Chronologisch-thematisches  Ver- 
zeichniss'  of  all  W.  A.  Mozart*s  works,  with  an 
appendix  of  lost,  doubtful,  and  spurious  composi- 
tions (Breitkopf -&  Hartel,  Leipzig  1862).  As  a 
precursor  of  that  precious  work  a  small  pamphlet 
should  be  named, '  Uber  den  Umfang  der  musik- 
alischen  Productivitat  W.  A.  Mozarts'  (Salzburg 
1 86a).  The  complete  edition  of  Mozart*s  works 
which  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  are  now  publishing 
could  scarcely  have  been  made  without  his  gener- 
ous cooperation.  In  1832  von  Kochel  Vas  made 
an  Imperial  Councillor,  and  in  42  he  received  the 
order  of  Leopold.  Among  his  intimate  friends  was 
Otto  Jahn,  in  whose  work  on  Mozart  he  took  an 
active  interest.  See  Jahn  s  Mozart,  2nd  ed.,  p.  xzxi. 
His  private  character  was  most  estimable.  [C.F.P.] 

KOHLEB.  The  name  of  an  eminent  family  of 
military  wind-instrument  makers,  at  present  esta- 
blished at  35,  Henvietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  founder  of  the  £eunily  was  John  EOhleb,  a 
native  of  Yolkenrode,  a  hamlet  near  CasseL  He 
came  to  England,  acted  as  bandmaster  to  the 
Lancashire  Volunteers,  and  in  1780  established 
himself  as  a  musical  instrument  maker  at  87,  St. 
James*s  Street.  Having  no  children,  he  sent  for 
his  nephew,  John  K5hleb,  horn  Grermany,  who 
succeeded  to  his  business  in  1801.  The  latter 
was  appointed  musical  instrument  maker  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  then  eommander-in-chief,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  successively.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  eon,  John  Augustus,  who  removed 
the  business  to  Henrietta  Street,  and  died  in  1 878. 
His  inventions  in  brass  instruments  were  many 
and  successful.  He  first  introduced  the  comet^^ 
piston  or  cornopean  into  this  country,  and,  with 
Macfarlane,  added  the  third  valve  to  that  instru- 
ment. His  improved  mute  to  the  cornopean, 
with  extra  bell  (1858),  enabling  the  instrument 
to  be  played  in  a  very  low  tone  and  perfectly  in 
tune,  is  well  known.  His  triple  slide  trombones 
and  patent  levers  were  very  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  their  day.  He  obtained  prize  medals  at 
the  Exhibitions  of  1 85 1  and  6 2, and  was  &vourably 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  latter.  The  busi- 
ness is  now  carried  on  by  his  eldest  son,  Augustus 
Charles,  who  entered  the  firm  in  1863.        [6.] 

KOMPEL,  August,  a  distinguished  violinist, 
bom  in  1831  at  Briickenau.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  Spohr,  and  the  quiet  elegiac  style 
of  his  master  suits  his  talent  precisely.  His 
tone  is  not  large  but  very  pure  and  sympathetic, 
his  execution  fiiultless.  He  was  for  a  time  mem- 
ber of  the  bands  at  Cassel  and  Hanover,  and  has 
been  since  1 867  leader  of  that  at  Weimar.  [P.D.] 
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KOLLMANN,  August  Friedrich  Karl,  one 
of  a  musical  family,  his  &ther  an  organist  and 
schoolmaster,  his  brother,  Geoxge  Chnstoph,  an 
organist  of  great  renown  at  Hamburg ;  was 
bom  at  En^bostel,  Hannover,  in  1756,  and 
thoroughly  educated  in  music.  He  was  selected 
to  be  diapel-keeper  and  schoolmaster  at  the  Ger- 
man Chapel,  St.  James's,  London,  and  entered  on 
his  duties  about  1782.  In  1792  Geoige  III. 
presented  a  chamber  organ  to  the  chapel,  which 
was  played  by  Kollmann  under  the  title  of  *  clerk ' 
till  his  death  in  Nov.  1824.  He  was  a  person  of 
much  energy,  and  in  1809  during  a  large  fire  in 
the  palace  is  said  to  have  saved  the  chapel  by 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  preventing  the  fire*- 
men  from  entering  it  to  destroy  it.  His  works 
are  numerous: — Essay  on  Practical  Hannony, 
1796;  do.  on  Practical  Musical  Composition, 
1799 ;  Practical  Guide  to  Thorough  Bass,  1801 ; 
Vindication  of  a  passage  in  ditto,  1802;  New 
Theory  of  Musical  Harmony,  1806 ;  Second  Prac- 
tical Guide  to  Thorough  Bass,  1807 ;  Quarterly 
Musical  Register,  181 2 — two  numbers  only;  Re- 
marks on  Logier,  1824 — (some  of  these  went 
through  two  editions);  Analyzed  Symphony,  op.  3 ; 
First  beginning  on  the  P.  F.  op.  5, 1 796 ;  Concerto 
for  P.F.  and  Orchestra,  op.  8 ;  Melody  of  the  looth 
Psalm,  with  100  harmonies,  op.  9;  Twelve  ana- 
lyzed Fugues,  op.  10 ;  Introduction  to  Modulation, 
op.  II ;  Rondo  on  the  Chord  of  the  Dim.  7th. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  published  an  orchestral 
^mphony  'The  Shipwreck,  or  the  Loss  of  the 
East  Indiaman  Halsewell,*  a  piece  ef  programme- 
music  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  time ;  songs, 
sonatas,  and  an  edition  of  Baoh*s  Well-tempered 
Clavier.  His  son  George  Auoustr  was  a  good 
organ-player,  and  on  his  £Either*s  death  succeeded 
to  his  poet  as  organist.  On  his  death,  March 
19,  1845,  his  sister  Johanna  Sophia  succeeded 
him;  and  on  her  death,  in  May  1849,  the  post 
was  bestowed  on  Mr.  F.  Weber  the  present 
organist.  [G.] 

KONTSKI.  DE.  a  family  of  virtuosi,  of  which 
Charles,  tiie  eldest,  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1816, 
appeared  as  a  pianist  in  public  at  the  1^  of 
seven,  but,  like  the  majority  of  prodigies,  did 
not  fulfil  the  promises  of  childhood.  He  made 
his  first  studies  in  Warsaw  and  continued  them 
at  Paris,  where  he  settled  as  a  teacher. 

Antoine,  the  second,  bom  at  Cracow  Oct.  27, 
181 7,  a  clever  pianist,  with  great  delicacy  of 
touch  and  brilliancy  of  ■execution,  but  a  super- 
ficial musician,  and  composer  of  many  '  pik^ee  de 
salon,'  of  which  the  'Reveil  du  Lion'  (op.  115) 
is  universally  known.  He  has  travelled  a  great 
deal  and  is  now  living  in  London. 

Stanislas,  the  third  brother,  bom  in  1820, 
pianist  and  pupil  of  Antoine,  living  at  Peters- 
bmg. 

Apollinaire,  a  violiiust,  the  voungest  of  the 
four  brothers,  was  bom  Oct.  23, 1825,  at  Warsaw. 
His  first  master  was  his  elder  brother  Charles, 
himself  a  clever  violinist  and  pupil  of  the  Waifiaw 
Conservatoire.  He  showed  the  same  precocity  of 
talent  as  the  rest  of  his  family,  performing  in  publie 
concerts  at  an  age  of  not  much  over  four  years. 
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Iftter  on  be.  travelled  a  great  deal,-  chiefly  in 
Rosda,  but  also  in  France  and  Grermany,  and 
made  a  certain  senaation  by  his  really  excep- 
tional technical  proficiency,  not  unaccompanied 
by  a  oartain  amount  of  charlatanism.    In  1837 
he  is  said  (aee  Mendel)  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Paganini,  then  in  Paris  on  his  road 
hicV  from  England,  and  to  have  form^  a  friend- 
ihip  with  the  great  virtuoso  which  resulted  in 
hi»  receiving  some  lessons'  from  him  (an  honour 
which  he  shared  with  Sivori)  and  ultimately  be- 
coming heir  to  his  violins  and  violin  compositions. 
This  however  requires  confirmation.    In  1853  he 
WIS  appointed  solo-violinist  to  tlie  Emperor  of 
Ronia,  and  in  1861  Director  of  the  Warsaw  Con- 
tervatoire,  which  post  he  still  retains.    He  played 
s  sob  at  one  of  the  Russian  concerts  given  in 
oconection  with  the  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1878. 
Hit  compositions  (fantasias  and  the  like)  are 
maiicaily  unimportant.  [P.  D.] 

KOTZWARA.  Fbanz,  ix)m  at  Prague,  was 
in  Ireland  in  1790,  when  he  was  engaged  as 
tenor  player  in  Gallini's  orchestra  at  the  King*8 
Theatre.  On  Sept.  2,  1791  he  hanged  himself, 
not  in  jest  but  in  the  greatest  earnest,  in  a  house 
of  ill-fune  in  Vine  Street,  St.  Martinis.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  band  at  the  Handel  Commemora- 
tion in  the  preceding  May.  Kotzwara  was  the 
Author  of  the  Battle  of  Praguei  a  piece  for  P.  F. 
with  violin  and  cello  ad  libitum,  long  a  favourite  in 
London.  Also  of  sonatas,  serenades,  and  other 
pieces,  some  of  them  bearing  as  high  an  opus 
aomber  as  36.  if  F^tis  may  be  believed.  He  was 
a  clever,  vagabond,  dissipated  creature,  [G.] 

K02ELUCH  (German  Kotzelucb),  Johann 
AxTOx,  Bohemian  musician,  bom  Dec.  13,  1738, 
at  Wellwam  ;  was  Choirmaster  firsi  at  Rakonitz 
and  then  at  Wellwam.  Desirous  of  further  in- 
■traction  he  went  to  Prague  and  Vienna,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Gluck  and  Gassmann, 
«u  appointed  Choirmaster  of  the  Kreuzherm 
charch,  Prague ;  and  on  March  13,  1 784,  Capell- 
ndster  to  the  Cathedral,  which  he  retained  till 
his  death  on  March  3,  1814.  He  composed 
church-music,  operas,  and  oratorios,  none  of 
which  have  been  published.  Of  much  greater 
importanoe  is  his  cousin  and  pupil, 

Leopold,  bom  also  in  Wellwam  in  1754,  or 
according  to  some  1748.  In  1765  he  went  to 
Pngue  for  his  education,  and  thare  composed 
a  ballet,  performed  at  the  national  theatre  in 
1771,  with  so  much  success  that  it  was  followed 
m  the  course  of  the  next  six  years  by  24  ballets 
and  3  pant<»nimes.  In  1 778  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  became  the  pianoforte  master  of  the  Arch- 
dadKSB  Elixabetn  and  favourite  teacher  of  the 
siiitocrscy.  W^hen  Mozart  resigned  his  post  at 
Sslxborg  (1781)  the  Archbishop  at  once  offered 
H  with  a  rise  of  salary  to  Kozeluch,  who  declined 
it  <m  the  ground  that  he  was  doing  better  in 
Viema.  To  his  friends  however  he  held  dif- 
fevEot  Unguage — '  The  Archbishop's  conduct  to- 
^n*da  Mozart  deterred  me  more  than  anything, 
^  if  be  could  let  audh  a  man  as  that  leave  him, 

*  ^^  bcsmbonaad  bf  llifr**f*'.  Aos  dem  ConoertMal,  p.  I29i 
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'  what  treatment  should  I  have  been  likely  to' 
meet  with?*  The  respect  here  expressed  was 
sadly  at  variance  with  his  subsequent  spiteful 
behaviour  towards  Mozart>  the  original  cause 
of  which  is  said  to  have  been  Mozart's  reply  to 
his  remark  on  a  passage  in  a  new  quartet  of 
Haydn*s — 'I  should  not  have  written  that  so.' 

*  Neither  should  I :  but  do  you  know  why  ?. 
because  the  idea  would  never  have  occurred  to 
either  of  us.*  This  reproof  Kozeluch  never  forgot. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  overture  to  'Don 
Giovanni*  was  no.  doubt  fine,  but  that  it  was 
full  of  faults ;  and  of  tliat  to  '  Die  Zauberflote,* 
'Well!  for  once  our  good  Mozart  has  tried  to 
write  like  a  learned  man.*  At  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  at  Prague  (1791)  even 
his  own  countrymen  the  Bohemians  were  dis- 
gusted with  his-  behaviour  to  Mozart,  who  was 
in  attendance  as  court  composer.  He  never- 
thele^  succeeded  him  in  his  office  (179a)  with  a. 
salary  of  1500  gulden,  and  retained  Uie  post  till 
his  death  on  May  7,  181 1  (not  1814).  His 
numerous  compositions  include  2  grand  operas, 
'Judith  *  and  '  Debora  und  Sisara  * ;  an  oratorio, 
'Moses  in  .^Egypten';  many  ballets,  cantatas, 
about  30  symphonies,  and  much  pianoforte  music, 
at  one  time  well  known  in  England,  but  all  now 
forgotten.  His  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  his 
association  with  Mozart  and  Haydn.         [F.  G.] 

KRAFT,  Anton,  distinguished  cellist,  bom 
Dec.  30,  1752,*  at  Rokitzan  near  Pilsen  in  Bo- 
hemia, son  of  a  brewer  and  amateur,  who  had 
his  son  early  taught  music,  especially  the  cello. 
He  studied  law  at  Prague,  where  he  had  finish- 
ing lessons  from  Werner,  and  Vienna,  where 
Haydn  secured  him  for  the  chapel  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  which  he  entered  on  Jan.  i,  1778. 
On  the  Prince's  death  in  1 790  he  became  cham- 
ber-musician to  Prince  Grassalkowitsch,  and  in 
1795  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  whose  service  he 
died  Aug.  28,  1820.  On  one  of  his  concert-tours 
he  was  at  Dresden  in  1789,  and  with  his  son 
played  before  Duke  Karl,  and  before  the  Elector 
the  night  after  the  court  had  been  enchanted  "by 
Mozart.  Both  musicians  were  8ta3/ing  at  the 
same  hotel,  so  thev  arranged  a  quartet,  the 
fourth  part  being  tiJcen  by  Teyber  the  organist.' 
Haydn  valued  Kraft  for  his  power  of  expression, 
and  for  the  purity  of  his  intonation,  and  in  all 
probability  composed  (1781)  his  cello  concerto 
(Andr6)  for  him.  According  to  Schindler*  the 
cello  part  in  Beethoven*s  triple  concerto  was  also 
intended  for  Kraft.  As  he  showed  a  talent  for 
composition,.  Haydn  offered  to  instruct  him,  but 
Kraft  taking  up  the  new  subject  with  such  ardour 
as  to  neglect  his  instrument^  Haydn  would  teach 
him  no  more,  saying  he  already  knew  enough  for 
his  purpoae.  He  published  3  sonatas  with  ac- 
companiment, op.  I  (Amsterdam,  Hummel); 
3  sonatas,  op.  2  (Andr^);  3  grand  duos  concer- 
tantes  for  violin  and  cello,  op.  3,  and  ist  concerto . 

>  Thb  b  the  date  In  the  baptltmal  register,  bat  1751.  or  49,  are 
naually  (Iren. 

>  Mozart  alM)  plajed  with  the  Ktafts  bin  Trio  In  E  (KOdttl  IM2)  t  see 
Nohli  •  Moiart-Briefe.*  No.  3S1.    N.  B.  No.  246  Is  wroD«. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  147 ;  mmUso  Thajrer'e '  Bettho»en,*  rot.  U.  p.  SW. 
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m  C,  op.  4  (Breitkot>f  &  Hartel) ;  gnmd  duoB  far 
2  cellos,  op.  5  and  o  (Vienna,  Steiner) ;  and  di- 
▼ertiflsement  for  cello  with  double  basB  (Peters). 
Kraft  lAso  played  the  baritone  in  Prince  Ester^ 
haz/s  chamber  mudo,'  and  oomposed  aeveral 
trioB  for  2  baritones  and  cello.  His  son  and  pupil 
KiooLAUS,  bom  Dec.  14,  1778,  at  Esterhaz^ 
early  became  proficient  on  the  ceUo,  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  concert-tours  (see  above),  and 
settled  with  him  in  Vienna  in  1 790.  He  played 
a  concerto  of  his  father*s  at  a  concert  of  the 
lV>nkttnstler-Societat  in  1792,  and  was  ene  of 
Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky^s  famous  quartet  party, 
who  executed  so  many  of  Beethoven's  works  for 
the  first  time.  The  others  were  Schuppanzigh, 
Bina,  and  Franz  Weiss,  all  young  men.'  In  1 796 
he  became  chamber-musician  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  who  sent  him  in  180 1  to  Berlin,  for 
further  study  with  Louis  Duport.  There  he  gave 
concerts,  as  well  as  at  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Prague, 
and  Vienna  on  his  return  journey.  In  1809  he 
entered  the  orchestra  of  the  court-opera,  and  the 
King  of  Wirterabeig  hearing  him  in  181 4,  at 
once  engaged  him  for  his  chapel  at  Stuttgart. 
He  undertook  several  more  concert- tours  (Hum- 
mel accompanied  him  in  18 18),  but  an  accident 
to  his  hand  obliged  him  to  give  up  playing.  He 
retired  on  a  pension  in  1834,  and  died  on  May  18, 
1853.  Among  his  pupils  were  Count  Wilhoraky, 
Merk,  Bimbach,  Wranitzky*s  sons,  and  his  own 
son  F&ISDRIOH,  bom  in  Vienna  Feb.  la,  1807, 
entered  the  chapel  at  Stuttgart  1834.  Among 
Nicolaus^s  excellent  cello  compositions  may  be 
spedfied^a  fSekntasia  with  quartet,  op.  i  (Andr^) ; 
concertos,  op.  3,  4  (Breitkopfs),  and  5  (Peters) ; 
sctoe  pastorale  with  orchestra,  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  Wirtemberg,  op.  9  (Peters) ;  8  diver* 
tissements  progressives  with  2nd  cello,  op.  14 
(Andr^) ;  3  easy  duos  for  2  cellos,  op.  15,  and  3 
grand  duos  for  ditto,  op.  17  (Andr^).     [C.F.P.] 

KRAKOVIAK,  Cbacotiak,  or  Cracovienne. 
A  Polish  dance,  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Cracow.  '  There  are  usuidly,*  says  an  eye-witness, 
'  a  great  many  couples — as  many  as  in  an  English 
country  dance,  ^ey  shout  while  dancing,  and 
occasionally  the  smart  man  of  the  party  sings  an 
impromptu  couplet  suited  for  the  occasion — on 
birthdays,  weddings,  etc.  The  men  also  strike 
their  heels  together  while  dancing,  which  produces 
a  metallic  sound,  as  the  heels  are  covered  with  iron.' 
The  songs,  which  also  share  the  name,  are  in- 
numerable and,  as  is  natural,  deeply  tinged  with 
melancholy.  Under  the  name  of  Craoovienne 
the  dance  was  brought  into  the  theatre  about 
the  year  1 840,  and  was  made  fiunous  by  Fanny 
£lssler*s  performance.  The  following  is  the  tune 
to  which  she  danced  it ;  but  whether  that  is  a 
real  Krakoviak,  or  a  mere  imitation,  the  writer 
is  unable  to  say :—  ^._ 
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.  >  For  ftn  aoaedote  on  ibis  {point  m  'Josef  Bardn,'  b7  C.  F.  Fohl. 
Vol.  L  p.  2R. 
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It  has  been  varied  by  Chopin  (op.  1^),  Herz, 
Wallace,  and  others.  [O.] 

EIREBS.  A  muincal  &mily  of  our  own  time. 
Karl  August,  the  head,  was  the  son  of  A.  and 
Charlotte  Miedcke,  belonging  to  the  company  of 
the  theatre  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  bom 
Jan.  16,  1804.  The  name  of  Krebs  he  obtained 
from  the  singer  of  that  name  at  Stuttgart,  who 
adopted  him.  His  early  studies  were  made  under 
Schelble,  and  in  1825  under  Seyfiied  at  Vienna. 
In  March  1827  he  mottled  in  Hamburg  as  head 
of  the  theatre,  and  there  passed  23  active  and 
useful  years,  till  called  to  Dresden  in  1850  aa 
Kapellmeister  to  the  court,  a  poet  which  he  filled 
with  honour  and  advantage  till  187 1.  Since 
that  date  he  has  conducted  the  orchestra  In  the 
Catholic  chapel.  His  compositions  are  numerona 
and  varied  in  kind — masses,  operas  ('Silva,* 
'Agnes'),  a  Te  Deum,  orchestral  piece^  sooga 
and  pianoferte  works,  many  of  them  much 
esteemed  in  G«ermany.  In  England,  however,  his 
name  is  known  almost  exclusively  as  the  fisther 
of  Miss  Mart  Krebs,  the  pianist,  bom  Dec.  5, 
1851,  at  Dresden.  On  the  side  of  both  father 
and  mother  (Alotsia  Michaelsi,  an  operatic 
singer  of  eminence,  who  married  Krebs  July  20, 
1850,  and  is  still  living)  she  inherited  music, 
and  like  Mme.  Schumann  was  happy  in  having 
a  fa^er  who  directed  her  studies  with  great 
judgment.  Miss  Krebs  appeared  in  public  at 
the  early  age  of  11  (Meissen,  1862),  and  haa 
since  that  date  been  almost  continually  before 
the  world.  Her  tours  have  embraced  not  only 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  England,  but  Italy, 
Franoe,  Holland,  and  America.  She  played  at 
the  Gewandhaus  first,  Nov.  30,  1865.  lo  this 
country  she  came  in  the  previous  year,  and  made 
an  engagenient  with  Mr.  Gye  for  four  seasons, 
and  her  first  appearance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
April  30,  1804;  at  the  Philharmonic  April  ao, 
1874;  and  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
Jan.  1 3, 1875.  At  all  these  concerts  Miss  Krebs 
is  often  heard,  though  ^e  '  Populars'  enjoy  more 
of  her  presence  thim  any  other.  Her  repertoire 
is  large,  and  embraces  all  the  acknowledged 
classical,  orchestral,  chamber,  and  solo  pieces, 
and  others  of  such  exceptional  difficulty  as  Schu* 
mann's  Toccata  (op.  7),  of  which  she  has  more 
than  once  given  a  very  fine  rendering.  She  is 
Ubed  by  all  who  know  her,  and  we  trust  that  she 
may  long  continue  her  visits  to  this  country.    [O.] 

KREBS,  JoHANX  LuDwio,  distinguished  or« 
ganist,  bom  at  Buttelstadt  in  Thuringia  Oct.  10, 
1 71 3.  His  &ther,  Johann  Tobias,  himself  an 
excellent  oiganist,  for  seven  years  walked  every 
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w6tk  from  Buitdstadt  to  Weimftr,  in  order  to 
take  hdmoaa  from  Waltber,  Author  of  the  Lexicon, 
who  was  organhft  there,  and  frim^  Sebastian  Bach, 
at  that  time  ooncertmeister  at  V^eimar.    He  was 
afterwards  appointed    organist  at  Buttelstadt, 
where  he  died.     He  so  thoroughly  fffounded  his 
•on  in  music,  that  when  in  1726  he[went  to  the 
Thamas-Schule  in  Leipzig,  he  was  already  suf- 
ftdentl  J  advanced  to  be  at  once  admitted  by  Bach 
into  the  number  of  his  special  pupils.   He  enjoyed 
Baches  instruction  for  nine  years  (to  I755)>  And 
rose  to  so  high  a  place  in  his  esteem,  that  he  was 
sppointed  to  play  the  clayier  at  the  weekly  prac- 
tMses  to  which  Bach  gave  the  name  of  *  collegium 
mmicum.*     Punning  upon  his  pupil*s  name  and 
hii  own,  the  old  Cantor  was  accustomed  to  say 
thai  *he  was  the  best  crab  (Krebs)  in  all  the 
brook  (Bach).*  At  the  close  of  his  philosophical 
itadies  at  Leipzig  he  was  appointed  organist 
incoeHiYely  »t  Zwickau,  Zeitz,  and  Altenburg, 
where  he  remained  from  1 756  till  his  death  in 
17S0.    He  was  equally  esteemed  <m  the  clavier 
tad  the  organ,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  espe- 
dally  deserves  to  be  considered  one  of  Bach's 
best  pupils.    His>published  compositions  include 
'  Klavier-  Uebungen'  (4  parts),  containing  chorales 
lith  variations,  fugues,  and  suites ;  sonatas  for 
eUrier,  and  for  flute  and  clavier ;  and  trios  for 
flate.  Several  of  these  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
ooUections  of  Komer  and  others.     Among  his 
onpablished  works  a  Magnificat  and  a  Sanc- 
toses  with  orchestral  accompaniments  are  highly 
ipoken  of.     He  left  two  sons,  both  sound  musi- 
osns  and  composers,  though  not  of  the  eminence 
of  their  father.    The  eldest,  Ehbenfbied  Chris- 
HAV  Tracgott,  succeeded  his  &ther  as  C!ourt- 
organist  and  Musik-director  at  Altenburg,  and 
Qo  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther. Job  ANN  GOTTFBIID.  [A.M.] 

KREISLEKIANA,  a  set  of  8  pieces  for  piano 
tolo,  dedicated  to  Chopin  and  forming  op.  16  of 
Schumann's  works.  Kreisler  was  ^e  Kapell- 
meister in  Hoiimann's  musical  papers  so  much 
idmired  by  Schumann.  The  pieces  were  written 
in  1838.  after  the  Phantasie  stiicke  (op.  12)  and 
KoTdletten  (op.  21),  and  before  the  Arasbeske 
(op.  18).*  They  are  full  of  energy,  variety  and 
daracter,  and  like  the  Novelletten  are  cast  m  the 
•o-called  Lied  and  Rondo  forms.  Schumann  has 
sdded  to  the  title  <  Phantasien  f iir  das  P.  F.'  The 
Knuleriima  were  published  by  Haslinger  of  Vi- 
cnna  thcntly  after  Schumann*s  visit  ( 1 838-9) .  [G.] 

KREISSLE  VON  HELLBORN,  Heinrich, 
Dr.  juris,  Imperial  finance-Secretary  at  Vienna, 
sod  Member  of  the  Direction  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde,  finds  a  place  here  for  his  Lives 
of  Sdiabert,  viz.  *  F.  Schubert,  eine  biografische 
Skiae,  von  Heinrich  von  Kreissle'  (sinall  8vo. 
Vienna,  1861),  a  preUminary  sketch ;  and  '  Franz 
Sdinbert*  (Svo.  Vienna,  Ceroid,  1865),  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  biography,  with  a  portrait. 
1^  latter  has  been  translated  in  full  by  Mr. 
Artbor  Duke  Coleridge,  *The  Life  of  Franz 
&habert . . .  with  an  Appendix  by  Geoi^e  Grove  * 
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(giving  a  thematic  catalogue  of  the  nine  sym- 
phonies, and  mentioning  other  works  still  in 
MS.),  2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  Longmans,  1869.  It 
has  also  been  condensed  by  Mr.  £.  Wilberforoe, 
8vo.,  London,  Allen,  1866. 

Kreissle  died  April  6, 1869,  aged  66,  much  be- 
loved for  his  amiability  and  modesty,  and  for  hia 
devotion  to  the  subject  of  his  biography.  [C.F.P.} 

ERENK,  Michael.  Beethoven*s  body-ser- 
vant while  he  lived  at  his  brother  Johann'u  at 
Gneixendorf  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  Kreim  was 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  vine-dresser  on  the 
fium.  The  old  man  died  in  1861,  but  the  son 
survived  him,  and  his  story — ^to  all  appearance 
a  natural  and  credible  account — was  drawn  from 
him  by  Dr.  Lorenz,  who  communicated  it  to  the 
'  Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung*  of  Vienna  for  March  8, 
1862.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  the  great  master's  habits  and  disposition  a  few 
months  before  his  death  (see  vol.  i.  p.  198  6  of  this 
Dictionary).  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  to  the  Schillerverein  at  Trieste  by  Mr. 
Thayer,  'Ein  kritischer  Beitrag,'  etc.  (Berlin, 
W.  Veber,  1877).  [G.] 

KRETSCHMER,  Edmund,  organist  and 
dramatic  composer,  bom  Aug.  31,  1830,  at 
Ostritz  in  Saxony,  where  his  &ther  the  Rector 
of  the  school,  gave  him  his  early  musical  edu- 
cation; studied  composition  under  Julius  Otto, 
and  the  organ  under  Johann  Schneider  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  became  organist  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  1 854  and  to  the  court  in  63.  He  founded 
several  *  Geeangvereine,*  and  in  65  his  composi- 
tion, 'Die  Geisterschlacht,*  gained  the  prize  at 
the  first  German  '  Sangerfi^  *  in  Dresden.  Three 
years  later  he  took  another  prize  in  Brussels  for 
a  mass.  His  opera  '  Die  Folkunger,*  in  5  acts, 
libretto  by  Mosenthal,  was  produced  at  Dresden 
June  1875.  It  was  well  received  and  had  a 
considerable  run,  but  has  since  disappeared ;  nor 
does '  Heinrich  der  Loewe,*  to  his  own  libretto,  ap- 
pear likely  to  meet  with  more  permanent  success. 
The  music  is  correct  and  shows  both  taste  and  talent, 
but  no  invention  or  dramatic  power.  His  vocal 
part-writing  has  little  life  ;  and  his  duets,  terzets, 
finales,  etc.,  are  too  much  like  part-songs.   [F.  G.] 

KREUTZER,  Conradin,  (xerman  composer, 
son  of  a  miller,  bom  Nov.  22,  1782,  at  Moss- 
kirch  in  Baden ;  chorister  first  in  his  native  town, 
then  at  the  Abbey  of  Zwie£alten,  and  afterwards 
at  Scheussenried.  In  1799  he  went  to  Freiburg 
in  Breisgau  to  study  medicine,  which  he  soon 
abandoned  for  music.  The  next  5  years  he  passed 
chiefly  in  Switzerland,  as  pianist,  singer,  and  com- 
poser ;  and  in  1804  arriv^  in  Vienna.  And  there 
he  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsberger,  and  worked 
hard  at  composition,  especially  operas.  His  first 
opera  was  '  Conradin  von  Schwaben '  (Stuttgart 
1812),  and  its  success  gained  him  the  post  of 
Capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Wilrtemburg; 
thence  he  went  to  Prince  von  Fiirstenberg  at 
Donaueschingen ;  but  in  1822  returned  to  Vienn% 
and  produced  'Libussa.'  At  the  Karthnerthor 
theatre  he  was  Capellmeister  in  1825,  1829-32, 
and  1837-40.    IVom  1833  to  40  he  was  conductor 
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at  the  Joeephatadt  theatre,  where  he  produced 
his  two  best  works.  'Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada ' 
(1834)  ft^d  a  fairy  opera  'Der  Verschwender/ 
which  have  both  kept  the  boards.  At  a  later 
date  he  was  appointed  CapeUmeister  at  Cologne, 
and  in  1 843  conducted  the  43rd  Festival  of  the 
Ijower  Rhine.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
1846  back  to  Vienna.  He  accompanied  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  trained  as  a  singer,  to 
Biga,  and  there  died,  Dec.  14,  1849. 

Kreutzer  composed  numerous  operas;  Inci- 
dental music  to  several  plays  and  melodramas ; 
an  oratorio,  'Die  Sendung  Mosis,*  and  other 
church- works ;  chamber  and  pianoforte  music; 
Lieder,  and  part-songs  for  men's  voices.  Of  all 
these,  a  list  is  given  by  F^tis,  who  speaks  of  a 
one-act  drama  '  Cordelia  *  as  the  most  original  of 
his  works.  The  two  operas  already  mentioned, 
and  the  part-songs  alone  have  survived.  In  the 
latter,  Kreutzer  displays  a  flow  of  melody  and 
good  construction ;  they  are  still  standard  works 
with  all  the  German  Liedertafeln,  and  have  taken 
the  place  of  much  weak  sentimeijtal  rubbish. 
« Der  Tag  desHerm,* '  Die  Kapelle.' '  Marznacht' 
and  others  are  universal  favourites,  and  models 
of  that  style  of  piece.  Some  of  them  are  given  in 
*  Orpheus.*  As  a  dramatic  composer,  his  airs  are 
better  than  his  ensemble  pieces,  graceful  but 
wanting  in  passion  and  force.  His  Lieder  for  a 
angle  voice,  though  vocal  and  full  of  melody,  have 
disappeared  before  the  more  lyrical  and  expressive 
songs  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  [A.  M.] 

KREUTZER,*  Rodolph?,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  16,  1766.  He 
studied  first  under  his  father,  a  musician,  and 
according  to  F^tis  had  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Staniitz,  but  he  owed  more  to  natural  gifts  than 
to  instruction.  He  began  to  compose  before  he 
had  learnt  harmony,  and  was  so  good  a  player 
at  16,  when  his  father  died,  that  through  Uie  in- 
tervention of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  was  appointed 
first  violin  in  the  Chapelle  du  Roi.  Here  he  had 
opportunities  of  hearing  Mestrino  and  Viotti, 
and  his  execution  improved  rapidly.  The  further 
appointment  of  solo-violinist  at.  the  Th^tre  Italien 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  producing  an  opera. 
'Jeanne  d^Arc,  3  acts  (May  10,  1 790),  was  suc- 
cessful, and  paved  the  way  for  *  Paul  et  Vii^nie* 
(Jan.  15,  1 791),  which  was  still  more  so. 

The  melodies  were  simple  and  fresh,  and  the 
musical  world  went  into  raptures  over  the  new 
effects  of  local  colour,  poor  as  they  seem  to  us. 
The  music  of  'Lodolska,*  3  acts  (Aug.  i,  1791), 
is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  counterbalance 
its  tedious  libretto,  but  the  overture  and  the 
Tartar's  March  were  fbr  long  favourites.  During 
the  Revolution  EIreutzer  was  often  suddenly 
called  upon  to  compose  opircu  dt  circomttance, 
a  task  he  executed  with  great  facility.  In  1796 
he  produced  '  Imogbne,  ou  la  Gageure  indiscrete,' 
a  3 -act  comedy  founded  on  a  story  of  Boccaccio 
little  fitted  for  music.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
composing  the  concertos  for  the  violin,  on  which 
his  fame  now  rests.    After  the  peace  of  Campo 
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Formio  (Oct,  17,  1797)  he  started  on  a  concert- 
tour  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands;  the  fire  %nd  individuality  of  his  playing, 
especially  in  his  own  compositions,  exciting  every- 
where the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

In  1 798  Kreutzer  was  in  Vienna  in  the  suite 
of  Bemadotte  (Thayer's  'Beethoven,'  ii.  ai), 
and  we  must  presume  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  acquired  that  friendship  with  Beethoven 
which  resulted,  8  years  later,  in  the  dedication 
to  him  of  the  Sonata  (op.  47)  which  will  now 
be  always  known  by  his  name— though  he  is 
*said  never  to  have  played  it — and  that  be 
became  '  first  violin  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
of  the  Imperial  chamber-music' — titles  which 
are  attributed  to  him  in  the  same  dedication.  He 
had  been  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conserva* 
toire  from  its  foundation,  and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  he  and  Baillot  drew  up  the  famous '  M^thode 
de  Violon'  for  the  use  of  Uie  students.  He  fre- 
quently played  at  concerts,  his  duos  con^ertaniea 
with  Rode  being  a  special  attraction.  On  Rode's 
departure  to  Russia  in  1801,  Kreutzer  suc- 
ceeded him  as  first  violin  solo  at  the  Op^ra, 
a  post  which  again  opened  to  him  the  career  of 
a  dramatic  composer.  '  Astyanax,*  3  acts  (April 
12,  i8oi) ;  '  Aristippe'  (May  24,  1808),  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  mainly  due  to  Lays ;  and  '  La 
Mort  d'Abel '  (March  23,  18 10),  in  3  poor  acts, 
reduced  to  two  on  its  revival  in  1S23,  were  the 
best  of  a  series  of  operas  now  forgotten.  He  also 
composed  many  highly  successful  ballets,  such  as 
'Paul  et  Virginie*  (June  24,  1806),  revived  in 
1826;  'LeCamaval  de  Veni8e'(Feb.  22,  1816), 
with  Persuis ;  and  'Clari*  (June  19,  1820),  the 
principal  part  in  which  was  sustained  by  Bi- 
gottini.  He  was  appointed  1st  violin  in  the 
chapelle  of  the  First  Consul  in  1802,  violin-solo 
to  the  Emperor  in  1806,  maltre  de  la  chapelle  to 
Louis  XVIII.  in  18 15,  and  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1824,  He  became  vice- 
conductor  of  the  Academic  in  18 16,  and  con- 
ductor in  chief  from  i8i7toiS24.  A  broken 
arm  compelled  him  to  give  up  playing,  and  he 
retired  from  the  Conservatoire  with  the  year  1825. 
His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the  decline  of  his 
influence  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  hear- 
ing for  his  last  opera,  '  Mathilde.*  An  apoplectic 
seizure  affected  his  mind,  but  he  lingered  till 
June  6,  1 83 1,  when  he  died  at  Geneva. 

Besides  his  39  operas  and  ballets,  all  produced 
in  Paris,  he  published  19  violin-concertos ;  duos, 
and  a  symphonies  concertantes,  for  2  violins; 
etudes  and  caprices  for  violin  solo;  sonatas  for 
violin  and  cello;  15  trios,  and  a  symphonic 
concertante  for  2  violins  and  cello ;  15  string 
quartets ;  and  several  airs  with  variations. 

Kreutzer  s  brother  Augusts,  bom  at  Versailles 
1 781 ,  was  a  member  of  the  Chapelle  de  TEmpereur, 
and  of  the  Chapelle  du  Roi  (1804-30);  and 
succeeded  his  brother  at  the  Conservatoire,  Jan. 
I,  1826,  retaining  the  post  till  his  death,  at  Paris 
Aug.  31, 183a.  HisionLEON,  bom  in  Paris  1817, 


S  8««  BeTtlOK, '  Voyice,'  i.  2M,  for  Uib  and  for  an  amusing  aooount 
of  Kxeuucr's  diBculUes  orer  BeeUioTen's  Second  Sjmpbonj, 
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fed  at  Vichy  Oct.  6,  1868,  wm  musical  critic 

to '  La  Quatidksme,*  ftuUUlanute  to  the  '  Union/ 

Aod  contributed  a  number  of  interesting  articles 

to  the  *  Revue  contemporaine/  the  '  Revue  et 

Gaaette  musicale,*  and  other  periodicals.   [G.C.] 

Bodolphe  Krentzer  is  the  third,  in  order  of  de- 

vdopment,  of  the  four  great  representative  masters 

of  the  cbMsical  Violin-School  of  Paris  ;  the  other 

three  being  V  iotti,  Rode,  and  Eaillot.  His  style, 

mch  M  we  know  it  from  his  concertos,  is  on  the 

vhole  more  brilliant  than  Rode's,  but  less  modem 

thsn  BaiUot's.   Kreutzer  did  not  require  Beetho- 

Ten's  dedication  to  make  his  name  immortal. 

His  fiune  will  always  rest  on  his  unsiurpassed 

vork  of  studies — '  40  Etudes  ou  Caprices  pour  le 

Violon';   a  work  which  has  an  almost  unique 

pontion  in  the  literature  of  violin-studies.    It 

has  been  recognised  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of 

ill  solid  execution  on  the  violin  by  the  masters 

of  all  schools— French,  German,  or  any  other 

nationality — and  has  been  published  in  number- 

Imb  editions.     In  point  of  difficulty  it  ranks  just 

bdow  Rode's  34  Caprices,  and  is  generally  con- 

■dered  as  leading  up  to  this  second  standard 

work  of  studies.    Kreutzer's  concertos  afford  ez- 

oellent  material  for  the  student,  but  are  less 

interesting  than  those  of  Viotti  and  Rode,  and, 

vith  the  exception  of  the  19th,  in  D  minor,  are 

anr  hardly  ever  played  in  public.  £P.  B.] 

KREUTZER  SONATA.  The  popular  title  in 
England  of  Beethoven  s  Sonatafor  piano  and  violin 
in  A,  op.  47,  dedicated  to  *  his  friend  R.  Kreutzer.' 
The  work  was  first  played  by  Beethoven  and 
Bridgetower  at  the  Augarten  at  8  a.m.  May  17 
cr  34,  1805.  The  finale  had  originally  belonged 
^  <ip-  30,  no.  I,  but  the  first  movement  and  the 
▼aiiaticQs  were  only  finished  just  in  time,  and 
the  latter  had  to  be  played  from  the  autograph 
vithout  rehearsal.  In  the  opening  Presto,  at  the 
paose  in  the  9th  bar,  Bridgetower  introduced  a 
CMenza  in  imitation  of  that  for  the  Piano  in  the 
i8th  bar,  fortunately  to  Beethoven's  satisfaction 
(tee  Thayer,  ii.  230).    He  gives  it  as  follows : — 


iMMtta.   (Sf) 
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The  sonata  was  published  in  1805,  by  Simrock 
and  Traeg,  before  May  18.  Bridgetower  averred 
(Thayer,  ii.  231)  that  it  was  originally  dedicated 
to  him,  and  that  the  change  was  the  result  of 
a  quarrel.  Why  Kreutzer  was  chosen  is  as  yet 
a  mystery.  He  was  in  Vienna  with  Bemadotte 
in  1 798,  but  no  trace  of  his  relations  with  Bee- 
thoven remains,  though  we  may  assume  them  to 
have  been  good,  for  Beethoven  to  designate  him  as 
his  'friend.*  It  has  been  alleged  as  a  reason 
that  the  second  theme  of  the  Presto  is  a  phrase 
of  Kreutzer's ;  but  this  has  not  been  substantiated. 
Certainly  no  such  passage  appears  in  Kreutzer's 
violin  works.  The  dedication  on  the  ist  ed.  stands 
'  Sonata  per  il  Pianoforte  ed  un  Violino  obligato, 
scritta  in  uno  stilo  molto  concertante,  quasi  come 
d*un  Concerto.  Composta  e  dedicata  al  suo 
amicoJR.  Kreutzer,  Membro  del  Conservatorio  di 
Musica  in  Parigi,  Primo  Violino  dell  *  Academia 
delle  ^Arti,  e  della  Camera  Imperiale,  per  L. 
van  Beethoven.  Opera  47.  A  Bonn  chez  K.  Sim- 
rock.  422.'  In  a  notebook  of  Beethoven*s  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  the  second  sentence 
appears  *  in  uno  stilo  molto  hrillante.* 

Some  idea  of  its  popularity  in  England  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  played  44  times 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Cbncerts  between  1854 
and  1878,  the  next  place  being  held  by  the  Septet 
(33  times)  and  the  Bb  Trio  (24  times).  [6.] 

KROLL,  Franz,  bom  in  1820  at  Bromberg; 
began  with  medicine,  but  finally  devoted  himself 
to  music  under  the  guidance  of  Liszt,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  some  of  his  tours.  He  settled 
in  Berlin,  and  was  for  some  years  a  success- 
ful teacher.  He  edited  the  '  Wohltemperirte 
Clavier'  for  the  Bachgeeellschaft  (14th  year, 
1864) — with  a  Preface  containing  a  list  of  MSS. 
and  Editions,  and  an  Appendix  of  Variations,  a 
highly  creditable  work  as  regards  care  and  ac- 
curacy in  collation,  which  Spitta  has  selected  for 
honourable  mention  (J.  S.  Bach,  i.  773,  note). 
He  has  also  published  editions  of  Bach*s  chromatic 
fantasia,  Mozart*s  pianoforte  fantasias,  and  other 
important  compositions.  He  was  a  thorough  mu- 
sician, and  his  style  as  a  pianist  was  clear  and 
eminently  suggestive.  He  was  a  great  sufferer 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
May  28,  1877.  •    [F.G.] 

KROMMER,  Franz,  violinist  and  composer, 
born  1759  ^^  Kamenitz  in  Moravia;  learned 
music  fVom  an  uncle,  then  Choirmaster  at  Turas. 
From  1 7  to  25  he  acted  as  organist,  and  composed 
much  church  music,  still  unpublished.  He  next 
entered  the  band  of  Count  Styrum  ^  at  Simonthum 
in  Hungary  as  violinist,  and  in  two  years  was 
promoted  to  the  Capellmeiatership.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart ;  and  composed  his  pieces  for  wind- 
instruments,  which  are  of  lasting  importance, 
and  perceptibly  influenced  modem  military  music. 
After  one  or  two  more  changes  he  at  length 
became  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Grassalkowitz, 
after    whose   death    he    lived    comfortably   in 

>  The  ftkct  of  Kreatier  holding  tbeae  two  poiU  Id  Vienna  wems  to 
Imply  that  he  remained  there  aome  Um«. 
*  JHU  and  MctmW  call  him  Ajnuu  hr  mlitake. 
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Yienna,  enjoying  a  conBiderable  reputation  as 
a  teacher  and  composer.     The  sinecure  post  of 
doorkeeper  to  the  Emperor  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in   1818  he  succeeded  Kozeluch  as 
Court  Capelbneister  and  Composer,  in  which 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Francis 
to  France  and  Italy.    He  died  suddenly  Jan.  8, 
1 83 1,  while  composing  a  pastoral  mass.    As  a 
composer  he  was  remarkable  for  productiveness, 
and  for  a  cl^ur  and  agreeable  style,  most  ob- 
servable perhaps  in  his  string-quartets  and  quin- 
tets, published  at  Vienna,  Offenbach,  and  Paris. 
This  made  him  a  great  favourite  in  Vienna  at 
the  close  of  the  century.   Schubert  however,  who 
as  a  boy  of  eleven  had  to  play  his  Symphonies 
in  the  band  of  the  '  Convict/  used  to  laugh  at 
them,  and  preferred  those  of  KozelucK     Both 
are  alike  forgotten.     Krommer  also  composed  a 
number  of  quartets  and  quintets  for  flutes,  be- 
sides the  pieces  for  wind-instruments  already 
mentioned.    The  only  one  of  his  church  works 
printed  is  a  mass  in  4  parts  with  orchestra  and 
organ  (Andr^,  Offenbach).    Had  he  not  been  the 
contemporary  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  he  might 
have  enjoyed  more  enduring  popularity.    [F.  G.] 
KRUMMHORN   (t.  e.    crooked-horn),    Cro- 
mome,   Cremona,   Clarionet,    Como-di-Bassetto. 
The  various  names  given  to  an  Organ  Reed  Stop 
of  8  feet  size  of  tone.    Modem  English  specimens, 
which  are  found  under  all  the  foregoing  names 
except  the  first,  are  estimated  in  proportion  as 
their  sound  resembles  that  of  the  orchestral  Cla- 
rinet.    The  Cremonas  in  the  organs  built  by 
Father  Smith  (1660)  for  the  *  Whitehall  Ban- 
queting House,'  etc.,  and  those  by  Harris  in  his 
instruments  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  Snow  Hill  (1670), 
etc.,  were  doubtless  *  voiced '  to  imitate  the  first- 
named  and  now  obsolete  crooked-horn.     They 
were  never  intended  to  represent  the  violin,  into 
the  name  of  which  its  own  had  nevertheless  been 
corrupted.     The  pipes  aw  of  metal,  cylindrical 
in  shape,  short,  and  of  narrow  measure,  the  CC 
pipe  being  only  about  4  It.  6  in.  in  length,  and 
1 1  in.  in  diameter.  [E.  J.  H .] 

KRUMPHOLZ,  JOHANN  Baptist,  celebrated 
harpist  and  composer,  bom  about  1 745  at  Zlonitz 
near  Prague ;  son  of  a  bandmaster  in  a  French 
regiment,  lived  in  Paris  from  his  childhood, 
learning  music  from  his  father.  The  first  public 
mention  of  him  is  in  the  *  Wiener  Diariimi  *  for 
1772  ;  he  had  played  at  a  concert  in  the  Burg- 
theater,  and  advertised  for  pupils  on  the  pedal- 
harp.  From  Oct.  1773  to  March  1776  he  was  a 
member  of  Prince  Esterhazy's  chapel  at  Esterhaz, 
taking  lessons  from  Haydn  in  composition,  and 
already  seeking  after  improvements  in  his  instru- 
ment. He  next  started  on  a  concert-tour,  play- 
ing at  Leipzig  on  an '  organisirten  Harfe.'  He 
then  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  teacher  and  virtuoso.  Nadermann 
built  a  harp  firom  his  specifications,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  by  an  article  in  the  'Journal 
de  Paris '  (Feb.  8,  1 786),  and  which  Krumpholz 
described  in  a  preface  to  his  sonata,  op.  14.  His 
wife  played  some  pieces  on  it  before  the  Academic, 
Krumpholz  accompanying  her  on  the  violin,  and 
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oil  the  '  Pianoforte  contrebasse '  or  '  davicbord  h 
marteau,'  another  instrument  made  by  Erard 
from  his  specificationB.  The  Acad^mie  expreaied 
their  approval  of  the  new  harp  in  a  letter  to 
Krumpholz  (Nov.  ai,  1787).  He  drowned  him- 
self in  the  Seine  in  1 790  from  grief  at  the  infid^ty 
and  ingratitude  of  his  wife. 

Gerber  gives  a  list  of  his  compotitionB,  whiclt 
are  still  of  value.  They  comprise  6  grand  oon- 
oertos,  3  a  sonatas  with  violin  accompaniment, 
preludes,  variations,  duets  for  a  harps,  a  quartet 
for  harp  and  strings,  and  symphonies  for  harp  and 
small  orchestra,  published  in  Paris  and  London. 

Hia  wife,  n^e  Mktkb,  from  *  Metz,  eloped  with 
a  young  man  to  London.  She  was  even  a  finer 
player  than  her  husband,  making  the  instrument 
sound  almost  like  an  Eolian  harp.  In  London 
she  gave  her  first  concert  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  June  a,  1788,'  and  for  many  years  ap^ 
peared  with  great  success  at  her  own  and  Sale 
mon's  concerts,  at  the  oratorios  in  Drury  Lane^ 
and  at  Haydn's  benefit.  She  frequently  played 
Dussek's  duos  ooncertantes  for  harp  and  piano« 
forte  with  the  Composer.  She  is  mentioned  ia 
1 80a,  but  after  that  appears  to  have  retired  int« 
private  life. 

Weiczel  Krukpholx,  brother  of  the  former, 
bom  in  1 750,  became  one  of  the  first  violins  at 
the  court-opera  in  Vienna  in  1 796.  His  name  is 
immortalised  by  his  intimacy  with  Beethoven, 
who  was  veiy  fond  of  him,  though  he  used  to  call 
him  in  joke  'mein  Narr,'  my  fboL  According 
to  Ries '  he  gave  Beethoven  some  instruction  on 
the  violin  in  Vienna.  Krumpholz  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognise  Beethoven's  genius,  and  he 
inspired  others  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  Czemy 
mentions  this  in  his  Autobiography,*  and  also 
that  he  introduced  him  to  Beethoven,  who  offered 
of  his  own  accord  to  give  him  lessons.  Elnmip- 
holz  also  played  the  mandoline,  and  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  intended  writing  a  sonata  for  P.  F. 
and  mandoline  for  him.'  He  died  May  a,  181 7, 
aged  67,  and  Beethoven  must  have  felt  his  death 
deeply,  feince  he  composed  on  the  following  day 
the  '  Gesang  der  Monche '  (from  Schiller's  '  Wil- 
helm  Tell*),  for  3  men's  voices,  'in  commemora- 
tion of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  our 
*  Krumpholz.'  Only  two  of  his  compositions  have 
been  printed — an  'Abendunterhaltung'  for  a 
single  violin^  (dances,  variations,  a  short  andante, 
etc. ;  Vienna  and  Pesth,  Kunst  k  Industrie-Comp« 
toir) ;  and  '  Ein  Viertelstunde  fur  eine  Violine,' 
dedicated  to  Schuppanzigh  (Job.  Traeg).  [C.F.P.] 

KUCKEN,  Friedrich  Wjlhelm,  bom  at 
Block  ede,  Hanover,  Nov.  16,  18 10.  His  fiEither, 
a  country  gentleman,  was  averse  to  the  musical 
proclivities  of  his  son,  and  the  boy  had  to  thank 
his  brother-in-law,  Ltlrss,  music-director  and  or* 

1  Or  LWffe.  Mcottliiig  to  Gerber  tad  BeldMidt. 
'  Not  1790,  M  commotily  stftt«d. 
>  'BiOffrEphiscbe  NotlxoD.'  p.  119. 

*  He  oaUa  Krumpholz  *  an  old  man.'   He  was  then  about  6O1. 

s  '  AutoerapblMhe  Bkizze,*  by  ArUria.  On  Wenzel  KmmphoU  lee 
also  Thayer'*  '  Beethoven.'  toI.  0.  p.  48 ;  the  oonfiiakm  between  the 
two  brothers  1<  rectified  vol.  lit  p.  KIO. 

•  Compare  Nottebohm't  Thematic  Catalotne,  p.  19L 

T  Gzemy  took  Na  1,  a  ooatredanae,  as  the  theme  of  hb  XX  eoaoert 
Taxations  for  P.  F.  and  vioHn.  This.  hIa  op.  1  (Steiaer.  2  edtUonaX  is 
dedicated  to  Kmmi^lz— a  fine  trait  of  gratitude. 


gMost  of  Scbwerin,  fiir  Being  aflowed  to  follow 
\aa  beQt,  which  he  did  under  Lfiras  and  Aron 
m   Schwerin,   and   as  flote,   viola,    and   violin 
player  in  the  Diike^s  orchestra  there.    His  early 
•ompositiopa,  *  Ach  wie  wan  moglich  dann '  and 
oUiCTS,  became  so  popular  that  he  was  taken 
hto  the  palace  as  tc»cher  and  player.    But  this 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  made  his  way  to 
Berlin«  where,  whUe  studymg  hard  at  counter- 
point under  Bimbach,  he  gradnally  composed  the 
•Qogs  which  rendered  him  so  Csunous,  and  have 
made  his  name  a  household  word  in  his  own 
md  cfQier  countries.    His  opera,  'Die  flucht 
aaeh  den  Schweix'  (the  Flight  to  Switzerland) 
was  produced  at  Berlin  in  1839,  and  proved  veiy 
teooMsfnl  throughout  Germany.   In  1 841  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  study  under  Sechter.    In  1843  he 
Mudueted  the  great  festival  of  male  singers  at 
StOall  and  Appenzel.    Thenoe  he  went  to  Paria^ 
irhere,   with  characteristic  zeal   and  desire  to 
iBsn,  he  studied  orchestration  with  Hal^y,  and 
vriting  for  the  Toioe  with  Bordogni.     His  stay 
b  Viana  lasted  for  3I  years ;  thence  he  went  to 
Stuttgart,  and  brou^t  out  (April  21,  1847)  a 
lev  opera,  'Der  Pratendent'  (the  Pretender), 
with  the  greatest  success,  which  followed  it  to 
Hsmburg  and  elsewhere  in  Germany.    In  185 1 
be  reodved  a  call  to  Stuttgart  as  joint  KapeU- 
BflMter  with  Lindpaintner,  filling  the  place  alone 
after  Lindpaintner*s  death  (Aug.  21,  1856)  till 
1861,  when  he  resigned.      In  1865  he  joined 
▲ht  and  Beriioz  as  judges  of  a  competition  in 
StnMsbnrg,  and  had  an  extraordinary  reception. 
He  composed  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
•isDoforta  and  cello,  etc.,  but  his  immense  popu- 
isritj  sprang  from  his  songs  and  duets,  some  of 
wludi,  such  as  *  Das  Stemelein '  and  '  O  weine 
aieht,*  were  extraordinarily  beloved  in  their  time. 
Almost  exclusively  however  by  amateurs  and  the 
msmes ;  among  musicians  they  found  no  favour, 
sad  are  already  almost  forgotten.   They  were  also 
nry  popular  in  England  ('  Trab,  trab,* '  The  Maid 
sf  Jadah,*  'The  Swallows,'  duet,  etc.,  etc.),  and 
Kiicken  had  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Wessel 
4  Co.  Iw  die  exclusive  publication  of  them.   [G.] 

KtJHMSTEDT,  Fbikdbich,  bom  at  Oldis- 
kben,  Saxe- Weimar,  Dec.  20, 1809.  His  gift  for 
monc  appeared  very  early  and  asserted  itself 
tgainst  the  resistance  of  his  parents,  so  frequent 
m  these  cases.  At  length,  when  19,  he  left  the 
nuTendty  of  Weimar  and  walked  to  Darmstadt 
(a  distance  of  full  1 50  miles)  to  ask  the  advice  of 
C.  H.  Rinck.  The  visit  resulted  in  a  course  of 
three  yean  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical 
music  under  that  great  organist.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  returned  to  his  &mi]y  and  began  to 
write.  His  career  however  was  threatened  by 
1  panJysis  of  his  right  hand,  from  which  he  never 
nooreral,  and  which  but  for  his  perseverance 
sad  energy  would  have  wrecked  hmi.  During 
Kveral  years  he  remained  almost  without  the 
means  dT  subsistence,  till  in  1836  he  obtained 
^  post  of  musio-director  and  professor  of  the 
Bemuiar  at  Eisenach,  with  a  pittance  of  £30 
per  tonom.  This  however  was  wealth  to  him : 
^  muddd^  and  the  day  of  his  wedding  his 
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wife  was  snatched  from  him  by  a  suddeli 
stroke  as  they  left  the  churdi.  After  a 
period  of  deep  distress  music  came  to  his  relief 
and  he  began  to  (xnnpose.  As  he  grew  older 
and  published  his  excellent  treatises  and  his  good 
music,  he  became  famed  as  a  teacher,  and  before 
his  death  was  in  easier  circumstances.  He  died 
in  harness  at  Eisenach,  Jan.  10, 1858.  His  works 
extend  to  op.  49.  His  oratorios,  operas  and 
symphonies  are  rorgotten,  but  his  fame  rests  on 
his  organ  works — his  art  of  preluding,  op.  6 
(Schotte);  his  Gradus  ad  Pama^sum  or  intro* 
duction  to  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  op.  4  ^ibid) ; 
his  Fantasia  eroica,  op.  29  (Erfurt,  Komer) ;  and 
many  preludes,  fugues,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
organ,  which  are  solid  and  effective  compositions. 
He  idso  published  a  treatise  on  harmony  and 
modulation  (Eisenach,  Bomker,  1838).  [G.^ 

KUFFERATH,  Hubert  Ferdinand,  one  of 
six  brothers,  all  musicians,  bom  June  10,  1808, 
at  Millheim,  studied  under  Hartmann  of  Cologne^ 
and  Schneider  of  Dessau.  He  played  a  solo  for 
the  violin  at  the  DGsseldorf  Festival  of  1839  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
conducting,  that  he  invited  him  to  Leipzig.  There 
he  formed  one  of  the  brilliant  class  for  composition 
which  included  Eckert,  Verhulst,  and  C.  £.  Hors- 
ley.  At  Mendel8sohn*B  suggestion  he  studied  the 
pianoforte,  and  he  also  took  lessons  on  the  violin 
from  David.  In  1841  he  became  conductor  of 
the  Mannergesangverein  of  Cologne,  which  has 
more  than  once  visited  England.  In  1844  h6 
settled  in  Brussels,  and  in  1872  became  professor 
of  composition  at  the  O>n8ervatoire,  a  post  he 
still  retains.  He  has  published  a  symphony  for 
full  orchestra ;  several  concertos  and  other  com« 
positions  for  the  Piano,  and  some  expressive 
Lieder.  His  daughter  Antonie,  a  pupil  of  Stock-* 
hausen's,  was  much  applauded  at  the  Diisseldorf 
Festival  of  1878,  for  her  fine  soprano  voice,  and 
artistic  singing.  [^-G^*] 

KUHLAU,  Friedrich,  a  musician  of  some 
distinction  in  his  day.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
parents  at  Uelzen  in  Hanover,  March  13,  1786, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye  at  an 
early  age.  The  loss  did  not  however  quench  his 
ardour  for  music.  During  a  wandering  life  he 
contrived  to  learn  the  piano  and  the  flute,  and 
to  acquire  a  solid  foundation  of  harmony  and 
composition.  Germany  was  at  that  time  under 
French  rule,  and  to  avoid  the  conscription  he 
escaped  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  became  the 
first  flute  in  the  king's  band.  He  then  settled 
in  Denmark,  acquired  a  house  in  Lyngbye,  near 
Ck)penhagen,  to  which  he  fetched  his  parents, 
composed  half-a-dozen  operas,  was  made  pro* 
feasor  of  music  and  court  composer,  and  en- 
joyed a  very  great  popularity.  In  the  autumn 
of  1825  he  was  at  Vienna,  and  Seyfried*  has 
preserved  a  capital  story  of  his  expedition  to 
Beethoven  at  Baden  with  a  circle  of  choice 
friends,  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  composer 
dragged  them  at  once  into  the  open  air,  and  of 
the  jovial  close  of  the  day's  proceedings.  Kuhlau, 

1   Beethovens  Studlen.  Auliaug.  p.  SOw   Bee  alio  B«ethoTeu's  Lettcn 
(MaU;,Mo.865k  •    - 
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inspired  by  champagne  and  tbe  presence  of  Bee- 
thoven, extemporiiied  a  canon,  to  which  Beethoven 
responded  con  the  spot,  but  thought  it  wise  to 
replace  his  first  attempt  next  morning  by  another, 
which  is  one  reiterated  joke  on  the  name  of  his 
guest — 
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and  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : — 

Baden,  3  September,  182& 

I  ranst  cqnfess  that  the  champagne  got  too  much  into 
my  head  lost  night,  and  has  once  more  shewn  me  that 
it  rather  oonfiuea  my  wits  than  aseista  them ;  for  though 
it  is  usually  easy  enough  for  me  to  give  an  answer  on  the 
spot,  I  declare  I  do  not  in  the  least  recollect  what  I  wxx)te 
last  night.    Think  sometimes  of  your  most  faithful 

BKSTHOYEN. 

In  1830  Kuhlau  suffered  two  irreparable  losses 
—  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
manuscripts  by  fire,  and  the  death  of  his  parents. 
This  double  calamity  affected  his  health,  and  he 
died  at  Lyngbye  March  1 8,  x  83  2,  leaving  a  mass  of 
compositions,  of  which  none  will  probably  survive 
their  author  more  than  a  very  few  years.       [6.] 

KUHNAU,  JoHANN,  a  very  remarkable  old 
musician,  .Cantor  of  Leipzig,  and  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  German  school  of  the  clavier,  bom 
at  Geysing  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia  in  April 
1667.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  lovely  voice  and  a 
strong  turn  for  music.  He  was  put  to  the 
Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  where  he  became  a 
chorister  under  the  quaint  title  of  '  Rathsdiscan- 
tist^*  and  obtained  regular  instruction  in  music. 
On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  worked  the 
harder,  and  in  addition  to  his  music  learned 
Italian.  Tbe  plague  in  1680  drove  him  home, 
but  Geysing  was  no  field  for  his  talent,  and  he 
went  to  Zittau  and  worked  in  the  school,  till 
the  excellence  of  a  motet  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Rathswahl,  or  election  of  the  town  council, 
procured  him  the  post  of  Cantor,  with  a  salary 
on  which  he  could  study  at  leisure.  He  b^;an 
by  lecturing  on  French.  His  next  move  was  to 
Leipzig,  in  1682,  whither  his  fame  had  preceded 
him,  and  in  that  city  of  music  he  cast  anchor  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1684  he  succeeded 
Kiihnel  as  organist  at  St.  Thomas's.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  studying  law,  and  qualified 
huuself  for  the  rank  of  advocate.  In  1 7cx>  he 
was  made  musical  director  of  the  University  and 
of  the  two  principal  churches,  and  then  Cantor. 
After  this  no  further  rise  was  possible,  and  he 
died  June  25,  1722,  admired  and  honoured  as 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  smd  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  He  left  translations  from 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and 
wrote  satirical  poetry  of  no  ccnnmon  order.  Of 
his  musical  works  the  following  are  named: — 
'  Jura  circa  musicos  ecclesiasticos*  (Leipzig,  168S); 
'Der  musickalische  Quacksalber  ...  in  einer 
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kurtzwellig^  und  angenehmen  Historic  .'  .  • 
beschrieben'  (Dresden,  1700);  'Tractatus  de 
tetrachordo* ;  'Introductio  ad  compositionem* ; 
and  *  Disputatio  de  triade' — the  three  last  in  MS. 
He  wrote  motets  on  chorales,  and  otber  sacred 
pieces ;  but  his  clavier  music  is  his  glory,  and  he 
is  the  greatest  figure  among  German  composers 
for  the  clavier  before  Bach,  who  obliterated  all 
his  predecessors.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
sonata  as  a  piece  in  several  movements,  not 
dance-tunes — the  first  of  which,  'Fine  Sonata 
aus  dem  B,*  in  tbree  movements,  is  found  in  his 
'Sieben  Partien'  (Leipzig,  1695V  He  followed 
this  with  13  others — *Fri8che  Clavier-Friichte, 
Oder  sieben  Sonaten*  (Dresden  and  Leipzig, 
1696) ;  'Biblische  Historien  nebst  Auslegung  in 
sechs  Sonaten^ — the  last  a  curious  offspring  of 
the  musician  and  the  divine,  and  a  very  early 
instance  of  Programme  music.  In  addition  to 
these  he  published  'Clavier-iibung  aus  14  Partien 
.  .  .  bestehend'  (Leipzig,  1689) — a  collection  of 
Suites,  that  is  of  dance  -tunes.  Becker  has  repub> 
lished  two  of  Kuhnau*s  pieces  in  his '  Ausgewahlte 
Tonstucke* ;  and  Pauer,  who  introduced  several 
of  them  to  the  English  public  in  his  chronological 
performances  in  1862  and  63,  has  printed  a  Suite 
in  his  'Alte  Clavier  musik'  (Senff)  and  a  SonaU 
in  his  'Alte  meister'  (Breitkopf).  [G.] 

KULLAK,  Theodor,  bom  Sept.  la,  18 18 
(not  1820,  as  Fetis  supposes),  at  Krotoschin  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  where  his  father  held  the 
post  of '  Landgerichts-sekretar.'  He  was  first  in- 
tended for  the  law,  but  preferred  to  devote  him- 
self to  music.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hauck's  tram 
his  1 1  th  year,  having  previously  been  under  the 
tuition  of  Albert  Agthe.  In  1842  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Czemy,  and  in  1846  was  made  Ho^ianist 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  founded,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Stem  and  Marx,  a  Conservatorium  at 
Berlin  in  1851;  and  in  1855,  in  consequence  of 
some  disagreement  with  his  fellow-workers,  he 
started  a  new  in.^titution  under  the  name  of 
'Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst'  in  the  same 
city,  where  he  himself  continues  to  reside.  He 
has  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
'drawing-room'  style  of  composition,  and  has 
published  many  transcriptions  and  arrangements' 
for  the  piano,  which  are  very  popular.  Of  his 
original  works  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : — Grand  concerto  in  C  minor  for  piano 
and  orchestra  (op.  55) ;  Trio  for  piano  and  strings 
(op.  77) ;  Duos  for  piano  and  violin ;  Ballades, 
Boleros,  etc.,  for  piano  solo;  'Les  Etinoelles,* 
'Les  Danaides,'  'La  Gazelle,'  etc. ;  also  collec- 
tions of  small  pieces,  such  as  'Deux  PortefeuiUes 
de  Musique,* '  Kinderleben,'  a  sets  of  pieces  (op. 
81),  'Les  Fleurs  anim^es.'  Amone  his  later 
works  may  be  mentioned  'Ondine  (op.  112), 
'Concert-^tude'  (op.  121).  In  1877  he  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  'Octave-school,' 
which  is  very  valuable  as  an  instruction  book. 

His  brother,  Adolf  Kullak,  bom  1823,  was 
a  distinguished  musical  critic  in  Berlin,  and 
wrote  'Das  Musikalisch-Schone'  (Leipzig,  1858), 
and  '  Aesthetik  des  Clavierapiels '  (Berlin,  1861). 
He  died  in  i86i  at  Berlin.  [J.A.F.M.] 
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KUMMER,    Fbisobich    August,    a    great 
Tiolonoellist,  bom  at  Meiningen  Aug.  5    1797. 
HIb    father   (an   oboist)   migrated  to   Dresden, 
where  the  lad  learnt  the  cdUo  under  Dotzauer. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  enter  the  King's  band, 
bat  as  there  was  then  no  vacancy  for  a  cellist, 
he  took  up  the  oboe,  and  soon  attained  such 
proGdency  as   to  obtain    the   desired  appoint- 
ment, in  Nov.  1814.     In  1S17  he  again  took 
np  his  original  instrument,  and  in  time  became 
known  as  the  most  accomplished  virtuoso   in 
Germany.     With    the  exception  of   occasional 
muiiad  tours,  principally  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
his  career  has  been  confined  to   Dresden.     In 
1864  he  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
tppointment    as    a    member    ef  the    Dresden 
orchestra,  after  which  he  retired  on  a  pension, 
ind  was  sncceeded  by  F.  Grtttzmacher.     He 
died  mt  Dresden,  May  a  a,   1879.     Rummer's 
tone  was  at  once  sweet  and  powerful,  and  his 
oommaad  over  difficulties  very  great.     His  play- 
ing however  was  characterised  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  repose,  and  he  is  described  as  never 
having  been   excited  even  when  playing    the 
most  passionate  or  difficult  passages.    Kummer 
hss  been  a  voluminous  writer  for  his  instrument. 
163  of  his  works  have  appeareA  in  print,  among 
vldch  are  Concertos,  Fantasias,  a  good  Violon- 
cello School,  etc.    He  has  also  composed  some 
MO  entractes  for  the  Dresden  Theatre.    Among 
Us  many  distinguished  pupils,  Goltermann  of 
Stuttgart,  and  Cossmann  of  Wiesbaden  may  be 
umed.  [T.P.H.] 

KUNST  DER  FUGE,  DIE.  This  work  of 
J.  S.  Bach*s  has  been  already  mentioned  under 
the  head  Abt  of  Fcgui.  It  only  remains  to 
add  that  since  that  time  a  good  analysis  of  it 
was  read  by  Mr.  James  Higgs  to  the  Musical 
Aaodation,  Feb.  5,  1877,  and  is  published  in 
their  Proceedings  for  1876-77.  [G.] 

.  KCNTZSCH,  JoHANN  GoTTOliBD,  one  of 
those  earnest,  old-fashioned,  somewhat  pedantic, 
musicians,  to  whom  Germany  owes  so  much; 
vix)  sre  bom  in  the  poorest  ranks,  raise  them- 
telves  by  unheard-of  eiforts  and  self-denial,  and 
die  without  leaving  any  permanent  mark  except 
the  pupils  whom  they  help  to  form.  The  '  Bac* 
cslaureus  Kuntzsch  was  teacher  of  the  organ 
sod  clavier  at  the  Lyceum  of  Zwickau  when 
Schumann  was  a  small  boy,  and  it  was  by  him 
thst  the  great  composer  was  grounded  in  piano- 
forte playing.  Kuntzsch  celebrated  his  jubilee 
St  Zwickau  in  July  185  a,  when  Schumann  wrote 
him  a  charming  letter,*  which  his  biographer 
sisares  us  was  but  one  of  many.  Schumann's 
itodies  for  the  pedal  piano~6  pieces  in  canon- 
form  (op.  56),  composed  in  1845  and  published 
is  1846— are  dedicated  to  his  old  master,  whose 
■sme  is  thus  happily  preserved  from  oblivion. 
Kantas^  died  at  a  great  age  in  1854.  [G.] 

KUPSCH,  Kabl  Gustav,  demands  a  few 
jiass  ss  having  been  for  a  short  time  Schumann's 
fBstniciQr  in  the  theory  of  music* — apparently 
iathe  latter  part  of  1830,  after  his  accident  to 
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his  finger.  Eupsch  was  an  average  German 
Kapellmeister,  bom  in  Berlin,  lived  and  worked 
there  and  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden  as  teacher 
composer  and  conductor,  till  1838,  when  he 
settled  in  Rotterdam  as  Director  of  the  Singing 
Academy,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  the  '  Eru- 
ditio  mudca'  Society.  In  1845  ^^  returned  to 
Germany,  became  Director  of  the  Theatre  at 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  and  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  died  July  30,  1846.  [G.] 

KYRIE  (Gr.  Kvpit  iXirjffov ;  Kyi-ie  deiton ; 
*Lord,  have  mercy*). 

I.  That  portion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass . 
which  immediately  follows  the  Introit,  and  pre- 
cedes the  Gloria  in  exceUis  :  and  which,  at  High 
Mass,  is  sung  by  the  Choir,  while  the  Celebrant, 
supported  by  the  Deacon  and  Subdeacoui  is  oc- 
cupied in  incensing  the  Altar. 

The  Kyrie,  in  common  with  all  other  choral 
portions  of  the  Mass,  was  originally  sung  exclu- 
sively to  Plain  Chaunt  melodies,  such  as  those 
which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Roman  Gradual, 
and  still  sung,  with  great  effect,  in  many  Conti- 
nental Cathedrals.  One  of  these,  the  Kyrie  of 
the  Mitta  pro  Defunctit,  exhibited  in  the  sub- 
joined example,  in  peculiarly  interesting,  not  only 
from  its  own  inherent  beauty,  but,  as  will  be 
presently  shewn,  from  the  use  to  which  it  was 
turned  by  Palestrina,  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
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When,  after  the  invention  of  Figured  Music, 
these  venerable  melodies  were  selected  as  themes 
for  the  exercise  of  contrapuntal  skill,  the  Kyrie 
naturally  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the 
polyphonic  Mass;  and  at  ooce  took  a  definite 
form,  the  broad  outlines  of  which  passed,  un- 
altered, through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  chang- 
ing Schools.  The  construction  of  the  words  led,, 
almost  of  necessity,  to  their  separation  into  three 
distinct  movements.  Some  of  the  earlier  contra- 
puntists delighted  in  moulding  these  into  Canons, 
of  maddening  complexity.  The  great  Masters  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century  preferred  rather  to  treat 
them  as  short,  but  well-developed  Real  Fugues, 
on  three  distinct  subjects,  the  last  of  which  wss 
usually  of  a  somewhat  more  animated  character 
than  the  other  two.  Whether  from  a  pious  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  the  words,  or  a  desire 
to  render  the  opening  movement  of  the  Mass  as 
impressive  as  possible,  these  earnest  writers  never 
failed  to  treat  the  Kyxit  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
In  the  hands  of  Palestrina,  it  frequently  expresses 
itself  in  a  wailing  cry  for  mercy,  the  tender  pa- 
thos of  which  transcends  all  power  of  description,: 
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This  IB  pre-eminently  the  case,  in  the  Kyrie  of  his 
JtfiMa  heviSf  a  few  ban  of  which  have  ahready 
been  given,  as  an  example,  under  the  heading 
Hkzachobd  [vol.  i.  p.  735].  The  same  feeling 
i$  distinctly  perceptible  throughout  the  Kyrie  of 
the  MiMa  Papce  Marcdli ;  but  associaied,  there, 
with  a  spirit  of  hopeful  confidence  which  at  once 
stamps  it  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  .perfect 
ideal  that  has  ever  yet  been  reached.  More  simple 
in  construction,  yet,  scarcely  less  beautiful,  is  the 
opening  movement  of  the  same  composer^s  Misna 
pro  DefunctUf  in  which  the  Plain  Chaunt  Canto 
fermo  given  above  is  invested  with  a  plaintive  ten- 
derness which  entirely  conceals  the  consummate 
Art  displayed  in  its  contrapuntal  treatment — 
CarUuf  Palcbtriva. 
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The  effect  of  these  pure  vocal  harmonies,  when 
Bung,  as  they  are  intended  to  be  sung,  ia  imme- 
diate oontrast  to  the  stem  unisonous  Plain- Chaunt 
of  the  Introit,  is  one  which,  once  heard,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  manner  of  singing  them,  how* 
ever,  requires  careful  consideration.  One  great 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fiKJt,  that,  in  bfre  old  part- 
books,  no  indication  whatever  is  given  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  words  and  music  ase  to  be 
fitted  tc^^her:  and  modem  editors  differ  so 
much  in  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  no  two 
editions  are  found  to  correspond.  The  following 
phrase  firom  the  Kyrie  of  the  Mieea  PapcB  Mar- 
oelli  only  exhibits  one  instance  of  diveigenoe  out 
ef  a  thousand. 
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(As  edited  by  Phoskb.) 
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In  this  case,  La&ge  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
aUotting  a  distinct  note  to  each  syllable  of  the 


word,  Ky-rl^ :  but,  nothing  can  justify  his  divi^ 
sion  of  the  penultimate  semibreve  into  a  dotted 
minim  and  crotchet.  The  second  and  third  syl- 
lables of  e4e-i'don  can  be  perfectly  enunciated, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  to  a  single  note.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  conductor  must  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

Without  pausiDg  to  trace  the  prt^^ress  of  the 
polyphonic  Kyrie  through  the  decadence  of  the 
School  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  or  the  rise 
of  that  which  followed — a  School  in  which  instru- 
mental accompaniment  first  seriously  asserted  its 
claim  to  notice  —  we  pass  on  to  a  period  at 
which  an  entirely  new  phase  of  Art  had  already 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The 
Kyrie  of  Baches  great  Mass  in  B  minor  differs, 
toto  code,  from  its  polyphonic  predecessors. 
Though  moulded  in  the  old  tripartite  form,  its 
two  stupendous  Fugues,  and  the  melodious  and 
elab(N«tely  developed  Duet  which  separates  them, 
have  nothing  but  that  division  in  common  with 
the  grave  slow  movements  of  the  older  Masters, 
and  are  such,  indeed,  as  Bach  alone  could  ever 
have  conceived.  Too  long  for  practical  use,  as 
a  part  of  the  Church  Servioe,  they  unite  in 
forming  a  monument  of  artistic  excellence,  re- 
presenting a  School,  which,  while  it  scorned  to 
miitate  anything  which  had  gone  before  it,  was 
able  to  defy  the  imitation  of  later  composers. 

The  Kyries  of  Haydn,  and  Mozart— legitimate 
descendants  of  those  of  Persolesi,  and  Jomelli-^ 
abound  with  beauties  of  a  vmoUy  different  order. 
The  well-known  opening  of  Haydn's  grand  ilfttsa 
Imperialit  (in  D  minor)  is  a  fiery  Allegro,  in 
which  bright  passages  of  semiquavers,  and  short 
but  telling  points  of  fugal  imitation,  are  con- 
trasted together  with  striking  effect,  but  with 
very  little  trace  of  the  expression  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  in  a  petition  for  mercy. 
That  of  the  favourite  Mass  commonly  called 
'Mozart*s  Twelfth'  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  allusion.  Neither  Beetho- 
ven,, in  his  Missa  Solemnis,  nor  Cherubini,  in 
his  great  Mass  in  D  minw,  can  be  said  to  have 
struck  out  a  new  ideal ;  though  both  infused  into 
the  Kyrie  an  amotmt  of  dramatic  power  previously 
unknown  in  diurch  Music.  In  the  Kyries  of 
Rossini,  and  (jrounod,.  free  use  is  made  of  the  same 
forcible  means  of  expression,  notwithstanding  the 
feigned  return  to  an  older  style,  in  the  ChritU  of 
the  first-named  composer*s  Meaee  SoUnndU, 

In  tracing  the  histoiy  of  the  Kyrie,  from  Its 
first  appearance  as  a  polyphonic  composition,  to 
the  latest  development  of  modem  times,  we  fiind, 
that,  apart  from  the  idiosyncratic  peculiarities  d 
varying  Schools,  and  individual  composers,  it  has 
clotided  itself  in  no  more  than  three  distinct  ideal 
forms ;  of  which  the  first  depends,  for  its  effect^ 
upon  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling,  while 
the  second  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  intellect, 
and  the  third,  to  the  power  of  human  emotion* 
Each  of  these  types  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  its 
own  peculiar  merits :  but,  if  it  be  conceded  that 
devotional  feeling  is  the  most  necessary  attribute 
of  true  Church  Music,  it  is  certain,  Uiaty  wha^ 
ever  may  be  in  store  for  the  future,  that  particuUtf 


KYRIE. 

attribaie  bat  oevflr  hitherto  beea  readied  in  its 
%h«t  perfecUcm,  in  the  preisence  of  in/itf  umental 
aooompaniment. 

II.  The  RespoDBe, '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  ns, 
and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law ';  sung,  in 
tlie  Servioe  of  the  Church  of  England,  after  the 
recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Aa  the  custom  of  redting  the  Commandments 
faring  the  Communion  Scunrice  is  of  later  date 
than  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  this  Response  is  not  found  in  Merbecke*B 
'Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted,*  which  was 
first  published  in  1550 :  in  Plain  Song  Services, 
therefore,  it  is  usually  sung  to  the  simple  melody 
given,  by  Merbecke,  to  the  older  form  of  Kyrie 
used  in  the  Mass.  The  manner  of  its  treatment 
by  the  earlier  oomposers  of  the  polyphonic  School 
was  extremely  simple,  and  digm^ed:   Indeed, 
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some  of  these  Responsei,  as  set  by  Tallis,  (in  the 
Dorian  Mode,)  Bird,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  and  other 
old  English  writers,  are  p^ect  little  gems  of 
artistic  beauty.  With  such  examples — and  many 
excellent  ones,  of  later  date — within  their  reach, 
it  is  strange  that  Cathedral  Organists  should 
ever  have  countenanced  the  pernicious  custom  of 
'adapting'  the  words  of  the  Kyrie  to  music 
which — however  good  in  itself— was  never  in- 
tended to  be  sung  to  them.  Not  very  long  ago, 
the  opening  bars  of  a  Chaconne,  by  Jomelli, 
were  heard  in  almost  every  Church  in  which  the 
Responses  were  chaunted  :  while,  within  the  last 
few  years,  no  Kyrie  has  been  so  popular  as  one 
'  adapted '  to  a  passage  occurring  in  '  Elijah,'  and 
generally  associated  with  a  distribution  of  the 
voice  parts  which  Mendelssohn  would  have  con- 
demned as  utterly  barbarous.  [W.  S.  R.] 
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LA,  the  syrable  need  in  solnusation  for  the 
sixth  note  in  the  scale,  poasib>y  derived  bv 
Guide  from  the  sixlii  line  ef  the  well- 
known  hymn  to  S.  John — *  Lahii  reatum.*  It  is 
nsed  by  the  French  and  Italians  as  a  synonym 
lor  A  (the  sixth  note  of  the  scale  of  C)—*  Sinfonie 
SB  la  de  Beethoven,'  and  they  speak  of  the 
•eoond  string  of  the  violin  as '  ocNrde  en  la.'  *  La 
b^mol*  is  A  flat. 

The  number  of  vibrataoos  per  second  for  the 
A  in  the  treble  stave  is — Paris  diapason  455, 
|,^ftHLTi  PhilhannonK  pitch  454,  The  A  pn^ 
poaod  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  actually  in  use 
(1879)  at  H.M.  Opera^  444  (eq.  temp.)         [G.] 

LABITZXT,   J08EF,    a    well-known    dajite 
oompaser,  born  July  4,  1801,  at  Schonfeld,  Eger, 
was  grounded  in  music  by  Veit  of  Plotschau ;  in 
18  to  began  the  world  as  first  violin  m  the  band 
at  Hsrienbad,  and  in  182 1  removed  to  a  similar 
position  at  Carlsbad.   He  then  formed  an  orches- 
tra of  his  own.  and  made  toumieg  in  South  Ger- 
many.   Feeling  his  deficiencies,  he  took  a  course 
of  composition  under  Winter,  in  Munich,  and  in 
1827  published  his  first  dances  there.    In  1835 
be  settled  at  Carlsbad  as  director  of  the  band, 
mnVi^g  jonmeys  from  Petembuig  on  the  one  hand, 
to  London  on  the  other,  and  becoming  every  day 
more  fiunous.    He  resides  at  Carlsbiui,  and  has 
■wMKistftfl  his  son  August  with  him  as  director. 
Hti  second   son,  Wilhelm,  an  excellent  violin 
player,  is  settled  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and  his 
daosfater  is  a  &vourite  singer  at  Frankfort.   La- 
bi^y*s  dances  are  full  of  rhythm  and  spirit. 
Among  hb  waltzes,  the  'Sirenen,'  'Grenzboten,' 
'Aurora,' ' Carlsbader,*  a^d  ' lichtensteiner,'  are 
good.      In  galops  he  fiurly  rivals  Lanner  and 
DtraoBs,  though  he  has  not  the  poetry  of  those 
two  oomposers.  [F*  G^*] 

LABLACHX;*  Ldiot,  was  bom  at  Naples,  Dec. 
i  1794,    ^^  mother  waa  Irifhi  and  in$  fitthsr. 


Nicolas  Lablache,  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  had 
quitted  thai  place  in  1791  in  consequence  of  the 
Revolution.  But  another  Revolution,  in  1709, 
overwhelmed  him  with  ruin  in  his  new  country, 
and  he  died  of  chagrin.  His  family  was,  however, 
protected  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  the  young 
Luigi  was  placed  m  the  Conterratorio  delta  Fietd 
de'  Turchini,  afterwards  called  SanSebastiano.  He 
was  now  twelve  years  old.  Gentilli  taught  him  the 
elements  of  music,  and  Valesi  instructed  him  in 
singing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  studied  the 
violin  and  violoncello  under  other  masters.  His 
progress  was  not  at  first  renuurkable,  for  he  was 
wanting  in  application  and  regularity;  but  his 
aptitude  was  soon  discovesed  by  a  singular  inci- 
dent. One  day  a  contrebaBsist  was  wanted  for  the 
orchestra  of  S.  Onofrio.  Marcello-Perrino,  who 
taught  your  g  Lablache  the  cello,  said  to  him, '  You 
play  the  cello  very  well :  you  can  easily  learn  the 
double  bass!'  The  boy  had  a  dislike  for  that 
instrument,  in  spite  of  which  he  'got  the  gamut  of 
the  double  bass  written  out  for  bim  on  a  Tuesday, 
and  on  the  following  Friday  executed  his  part 
with  perfect  accuracy.  There  is  no  doubt,  in 
Cact,  that,  had  he  not  been  so  splendidly  endowed 
as  a  singer,  he  might  have  been  equally  brilliant 
as  a  virtuoso  on  any  other  instrument  that  he 
chose  (Escudier).  At  this  period  hia  boy's  voice 
was  a  beautiful  contralto,  the  last  thing  that  he 
did  with  which  was  to  sing,  as  it  was  just 
breaking,  the  solos  in  the  Requiem  of  Mozart  on 
the  death  of  Haydn  in  1809.  He  was  then  15, 
and  his  efiTorts  to  sing  to  the  end  of  the  work  left 
him  at  last  without  power  to  produce  a  sound. 
Before  many  months  were  paraed,  however,  he 
became  possessed  of  a  magnificent  bass,  which 
gradually  increased  in  volume  until,  at  the  age 
of  20,  it  was  the  finest  of  the  kind  which  can  be 
remembered,  with  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  from 
£b  below  to  £b  above  the  bass  stave. 
I      Continually  dominated  by  the  desire  to  appear 
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on  the  stage,  the  young  Lablache  made  his  escape 
from  the  Conservatorio  no  less  than  five  times, 
and  was  as  often  brought  back  in  disgrace.  He 
engaged  himself  to  sing  at  Salerno  at  15  ducats 
a  month  (40  sous  a  day),  and  received  a  month's 
salary  in  advance ;  but,  remaining  two  days  longer 
at  Naples,  he  spent  the  money.  As  he  could  not, 
however,  appear  decently  without  luggage,  he 
filled  a  portmanteau  with  sand,  and  set  out. 
Two  days  later  he  was  found  at  Salerno  by  the 
vice-president  of  the  Conservatorio,  while  the 
Impresario  seized  the  effects  of  the  young  truant 
in  order  to  recoup  himself  the  saJary  he  had 
advanced,  but  found,  to  his  horror,  nothing  in 
the  portmanteau  ....  but  what  Lablache  had 
put  there !  (Escudier).  To  these  escapades  was 
due,  however,  the  institution  of  a  little  theatre 
within  the  Conservatorio;  and  Lablache  was 
satisfied  for  a  time.  A  royal  edict,  meanwhile, 
forbade  the  Impresario  of  any  theatre,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  engage  a  student  of  the  Con- 
servatorio without  speoal  permission. 

Having  at  length  completed  his  musical  educa- 
tion, Lablache  was  engaged  at  the  San  Carlino 
Theatre  at  Naples,  as  buffo  Napolitano,  in  181 2, 
though  then  only  18.  He  made  his  cUbut  in 
*  La  Molinara  *  of  Fioravanti.  A  few  months 
later,  he  married  Teresa  Pinotti,  the  daughter 
of  an  actor  engaged  at  the  theatre  and  one 
of  the  best  in  Italy.  This  happy  union  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence 
over  the  life  of  Lablache.  Quickly  seeing  his 
genius  and  capacity  for  development  far  beyond 
the  narrow  sphere  in  which  she  found  him,  his 
young  wife  persuaded  Lablache,  not  without 
difficulty,  to  quit  the  San  Carlino,  a  theatre  in 
which  two  performances  a  day  were  given, 
ruining  completely  within  a  year  every  voice 
but  that  of  her  robust  husband ;  to  re-commence 
serious  study  of  singing,  and  to  give  up  the 
patois  in  which  he  had  hitherto  sung  and 
spoken.  Accordingly,  a  year  later,  after  a 
short  engagement  at  Messina,  he  went  as  prima 
basso  cantante  to  the  Opera  at  Palermo.  His 
fint  appearance  was  in  the  *  Ser  Marc-Antonio  * 
of  Pavesi,  and  his  success  was  so  great  as  to 
decide  him  to  stay  at  Palermo  for  nearly  five 
years.  But  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
remain  there  unknown ;  and  the  administration 
of  La  Scala  at  Milan  engaged  him  in  181 7, 
where  he  made  his  dibut  tm  Dandini  in  'Cene- 
rentola,*  with  great  success,  due  to  his  splendid 
acting  and  singing,  and  in  spite  of  the  provincial 
accent  which  still  marred  his  pronunciation.  Over 
the  latter  defect  he  soon  triumphed,  as  he  had  over 
his  want  of  application  a  few  years  before.  In  fact, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  things  about  La- 
blache were  the  extent  to  which  he  succeeded  in 
cultivating  himself,  and  the  stores  of  general  know- 
ledge  which  he  accumulated  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  It  is  said  that  at  Naples  he  had  enjoyed 
the  great  advantage  of  the  society  and  counsels  of 
Madame  Mericoffre,  a  banker's  wife,  knovm  in 
Italy  before  her  marriage  as  La  Coltellini,  but  then 
quite  unknown  in  England,  though  described  as 
«ne  of  the  finest  artists  belonging  ifi  the  golden 


age  of  Italian  singing.  To  such  influence  as 
this,  and  to  that  of  his  intelligent  wife,  Lablache 
perhaps  owed  some  of  the  impulse  which  prompted 
him  to  continue  to  study  when  most  singers  cease 
to  learn  and  content  themselves  with  reaping  the 
harvest ;  but  much  must  have  been  due  to  his  own 
desire  for  improvement. 

The  opera  'Elisa  e  Claudio'  was  now  (1821) 
written  for  hioi  by  Mercadante ;  his  position  was 
made,  and  his  reputation  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope. From  Milan  he  went  to  Turin ;  returned 
to  Milan  in  1822,  then  appeared  at  Venice,  and 
in  1824  at  Vienna,  and  always  with  the  same 
success.  At  the  Istst  city  he  received  from  the 
enthusiastic  inhabitants  a  gold  medal  bearing  a 
most  flattering  inscription.  After  twelve  years 
absence  he  returned  to  Naples,  with  the  title  of 
singer  in  the  chapel  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  with  an 
engagement  at  the  San  Carlo.  Here  he  created  a 
great  sensation  as  Assar  in  *  Semiramide.'  Two 
years  later  we  find  him  at  Parma,  flinging  in  Bel* 
lini's  '  Zaira.'  Although  Ebers  had  endeavoured, 
as  early  as  1822,  to  secure  him  for  London,  on 
the  strength  of  his  reputation  as  'perhaps  even 
excelling  Zucchini,'  Lablache  did  not  tread  the 
English  boards  till  the  season  of  1830,  wh^ 
he  made  his  d^iU  on  the  30th  March  in  the 
'Matrimonio  segreto.'  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his 
sucoesa  was  assured  from  the  moment  when  he 
sang  his  first  note,  almost  from  the  first  step 
he  took  upon  the  stage.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  he  was  greater  as  a  singer  or  as  an 
actor.  His  head  was  noble,  his  figure  very 
tall,  and  so  atoning  for  his  bulk,  which  became 
immense  in  later  years:  yet  he  never  looked 
too  tall  on  the  stage.  One  of  the  boots  of  La- 
blache would  have  made  a  small  portmanteau; 
'  one  could  have  clad  a  child  in  one  of  his  glovee* 
(Chorley).  His  strength  was  enormous.  As  X«« 
pordlo,  he  sometimes  carried  off  under  his  arm, 
apparently  without  effort,  the  troublenome  Ma- 
stttOy  represented  by  Giubilei,  a  man  of  the  full 
height  and  weight  of  ordinary  men !  Again,  in 
an  interval  of  tedious  rehearsing,  he  was  onoe 
seen  on  the  stage  to  pick  up  with  one  hand  A 
double  bass  that  was  standing  in  the  orchestra, 
examine  it  at  arm*s  length,  and  gently  replace  it 
where  he  had  found  it  I  The  force  of  his  voioe 
exceeded,  when  he  chose,  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ments that  accompanied  it  and  the  noise  and 
clamour  of  the  stage ;  nothing  drowned  his  por- 
tentous  notes,  whidi  rang  through  the  house  like 
the  booming  of  a  great  bell.  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  his  wife  is  said  to  have  been  woke  up  by  a 
sound,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which  she  took 
for  the  tocsin  announcing  a  fire,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  Lablache  producing 
in  his  sleep  these  bell-like  sounds.  It  was  during 
the  great  popularity  of  '  I  Puritani,*  when  Grisi, 
accompanied  by  Lablache,  was  in  the  habit  of 
sinffing  the  polacca  thrice  a  week  at  the  Opera, 
and  frequenUy  also  at  concerts.  After  performing 
his  staccato  part  in  the  duet  thrice  within  nine 
hoiurs,  Lablache  was  haunted  by  it  even  in  hia 
sleep.  This  power  was  wisely  used  by  the  great 
artiat  on  the  right  occasions,  and  only  then-— mi 
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ike  deaf  and  angry  OeronimOt  or  as'  Oroveto  In 
'^Tonna* ;  but  at  other  tunes  his  voice  could 
*roar  as  sweetly  as  any  sucking  dove/  and  he 
cotild  use  its  accents  for  oomic,  humorous,  tender, 
or  aoRowfiil  effects,  wiUi  equal  ease  and  mastery. 
Like  Garrick,  and  other  great  artists,  Lablache 
slione  as  much  in  comic  as  in  tragic  parts.    No- 
thing could  exceed  his  Leporello ;  of  that  cha- 
racter he  was  doubtless  the  greatest  known  ex* 
ponent.  But  he  had,  at  an  earlier  date,  played'Z>on 
OiavaunL  As  Geranimo,  the  Podestd  in '  La  Gazza 
Liadra,*  again,  in  '  La  Prova  d*un*  Opera  Seria,' 
ma  Dandini  and  the  Barom  di  Mont^fiatcont,  he 
was  equally  unapproachable;   while  his  Henry 
VIII.  in  'Anna  Bolena,*  his  Doge  in  'Marino 
Faliero/  and  Orovtso  in  <  Norma,*  were  splendid 
examples  of  dignity  and  dramatic  force.    He 
appeared  for  the  fovt  time  in  Paris,  Nov.  4, 
1830,  as  Gtronimo  in  the  *  Matrimonio  Segreto,' 
and  was  there  also  recognised  immediately  as  the 
first  batto  cafUanie  of  the  day.    He  continued  to 
sing  in  Paris  and  London  for  several  years ;  and, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  terms  were  in  1828, 
for  four  months,  40,000  frs.  (£1,600),  with  lodging 
and  one  benefit-night  clear  of  all  expenses,  the 
opera  and  his  part  in  it  to  be  chosen  byhimself  on 
that  occasion,  as  also  at  his  d6but.    The  modest 
sum  named  above,  in  no  degree  corresponding  with 
tke  value  of  Lablache  in  an  operatic  company, 
was  a  few  years  later  (1839)  Uie  price  paid  by 
Laporte  to  Robert,  to  whom  Lablache  was  then 
engaged  at  Paris,  for  the  mere  cession  of  his 
services  to  the  London  Opera. 

In  1835  Lablache  sang  again  at  Naples,  re- 
newing his  triumphs  in  the  '  Eliore  d'amore*  and 
'  Don  Paaquale.'    He  returned  to  Paris  in  1834, 
after  whidi  he  continued  to  appear  annually 
Hkot  and  in  London,  singing  in  our  provincial 
fiesttvals  as  well  as  at  the  Opoib,  for  many  years. 
In  1852  he  sang  at  St.  Petersburg  with  no  less 
celat  than  elsewhere.    In  London,  near  the  close 
of  his  career,  at  a  time  when  most  artists  are 
liable  to  become  dull  and  mechanical,  he  broke 
oat  into  the  personification  of  two  beings  as 
different  from  each  other  and  from  the  types 
hitherto  represented  by  him  as  Shakspere^s  Cali- 
han  and  Scribe^s  Calmuck  Oritzonko,  in  'L*fitoile 
do  Nord,*  with   a  vivacity,  a  profound  stage- 
knowledge,  and  a  versatility,  which  were  as  rare 
as  thev  were  strongly  marked  (Chorley).    But 
he  ksii  qualities  as  sterling  as  others  which  were 
fascinating.    Whether  in  comic  opens  ^^  the 
dutxnatic  music  of  Spohr,  or  m  that  of  Pales- 
trina,  he  seemed  equally  at  home.    Let  it  be 
Bsrer  forgotten  that  he  sang  (April  3,  1827)  the 
lissi  aolo  part  in  Mozart's  Requiem  after  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  as  he  had,  when  a  child, 
nag  the  contralto  part  at  the  funeral  of  Haydn ; 
aad  let  the  former  (act  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
tboae  who  say  he  had  no  notes  lower  than  A 
V  6.    Be  it  recorded,  at  the  same  time,  that 
^  psid  Barbaja  200  guldens  for  the  operatic 
■Bg«n  engaged  on  that  occasion.    He  was  also 
oBe  of  the  33  torch-bearers  who  surrounded  the 
nffin  of  Beethoven  at  its  interment.     To  him, 
>9M%  8cbid)ert  d«dioated  his  three  Italian  son^ 
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(op.  83)*  written  to  Metastasio^s  wc/tda  and  com- 
posed in  1827,  showing  thus  his  appreciation  of 
the  powers  of  the  great  Italian. 

In  1856,  however,  his  health  began  to  iail« 
and  he  was  obliged  in  the  fallowing  spring 
to  drink  the  waters  of  Kissingen,  where  he  was 
met  and  treated  with  honour  by  Alexander  II. 
of  Russia.  Lablache  received  the  medal  and 
order  given  by  the  Emperor  with  the  prophetic 
words,  'These  will  do  to  ornament  my  coffin.* 
After  this  he  returned  for  a  few  days  in  August 
to  his  house  at  Maisons-Laffitte,  near  Paris ;  but 
left  it  on  the  i8th,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  native 
climate  at  his  villa  at  Posilipo.  But  the  bright, 
brisk  air  was  too  keen  for  him,  and  he  had  to 
take  refuge  in  Naples.  The  relief,  however, 
served  only  to  prolong  his  life  a  short  while,  and 
he  died  Jan.  33, 1858.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Paris,  and  buried  at  Maisons-Lafitte. 

Lablache  had  two  sisters,  the  elder  of  whom 
became  Marchesa  de  Braida,  and  the  younger 
Abbess  of  Sessa.  He  had  many  children,  among 
whom  Frederick,  the  eldest  son,  followed  Ms 
father's  steps,  but  not  with  the  same  success. 
The  youngest  is  an  officer  in  the  French  army.  Of 
his  daughters,  one  married  the  great  pianist, 
Ilialberg.  A  Mithode  de  chant,  written  by  La- 
blache, was  published  chez  Mme.  Y **  Canaux,  at 
Paris;  but  it  rather  disappointed  expectation. 

Lablache  died,  as  he  had  lived,  respected  by 
every  one  who  knew  him  for  his  honourable, 
upright  probity,  as  he  was  admired  for  his  mar- 
vellous and  cultivated  talents.  [J.M.] 

He  was  the  Queen's  singing  master,  and  the 
esteem  and  even  affection  which  that  intercourse 
engendered  are  expressed  more  than  once  in 
warm  terms  in  her  Majesty's  published  Diaries 
and  Letters. 

LAC  DES  Fl^ES,  LE.  Opera  in  5  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe  and  M^esville,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  April  I,  1839. 
The  overture  alone  has  survived.  [6.] 

LACHNER,  a  prominent  musical  family  of 
this  century.  The  father  was  an  organist  at 
Rain,  on  the  Lech,  in  Bavaria,  very  poor  and 
with  a  very  large  fisunily,  but  not  the  less  a 
man  of  worth  and  chaiacter.  He  was  twice 
married.  One  of  the  first  family,  Theooor,  bom 
1798,  was  a  sound  musician,  but  unambitious, 
who  ended  his  career  as  organist  at  Munich,  and 
chorus-master  at  the  Court  theatre.  The  second 
family  were  more  remarkable.  Of  the  daughters, 
Thekla,  bom  1803,  was  recently  organist  of  S. 
6eoTge*schurch,  Augsburg,  and  Chbistiake,  bom 
1805,  held  the  same  post  in  her  native  place. 
Of  the  brothers,  Franz  was  bom  April  2,  1804. 
He  was  solidly  educated  in  other  things  beside 
music,  but  music  was  his  desire,  and  in  1822  he 
prevailed  on  his  parents  to  let  him  go  to  Vienna. 
He  put  himself  under  Stadler  and  Sechter,  and 
was  constantly  in  Schubert's  company,  with  whom 
he  became  very  intimate.  In  1826  he  was  made 
Vice-Kapellmeister  of  the  Kamthnerthor  theatare, 
and  the  next  year,  on  the  death  of  Weigl,  prin- 
cipal Kapellmeister.  He  retained  this  post  till 
1 834,  loid  it  was  a  time  of  great  productivity.   In 
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34  be  wrai  to  Mannheim  to  conduct  tbe  opera 
there,  and  in  36  kdvanoed  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  as  Ho&apellmeister — ^in  185  a  geneial 
muBic  director^At  Munich,  and  there  remained 
till  X865,  when  he  retired  on  a  pennon.  Lach- 
ner*B  writings  axe  of  prodigious  number  and 
eztentw  An  oratorio^  and  a  sacred  cantata; 
4  operas;  requiems;  3  grand  masses;  yarious 
cantatas, .  entr'actes,  and  other  pieces ;  many  large 
compositions  for  male  yoioes;  8  symphonie^^ 
among  them  those  in  D  minor  (No.  3),  in  G  minor 
(op.  5  a) — ^which  won  theprizeoffered  by  theGesell- 
JKnaft  der  Musikfreunde — and  in  D  (No.  6),  which 
Schumann  finds  twice  as  good  as  the  prize  one 
— suites,  overtures  and  serenades  for  orchestra^ 
tbe  orchestration  of  Schubert's  *  Song  of  Miriam* ; 
3  quartets;  ooncertos  for  harp  and  bassoon ;  trios^ 
duos^  pianoforte  pieces  of  all  dimensions ;  and  a 
large  number  of  vocal  pieces  for  solo  and  several 
Toices.  All  that  industry,  knowledge,  tact,  and 
musicianship  can  give  is  here — ^if  there  were  but 
a  little  more  of  the  sacred  fire  I  No  one  can 
deny  to  TachneT  the  praise  of  consdentiouffliess 
juid  artistic  character ;  he  is  deservedly  esteemed 
by  •  his  countrymen  almost  as  if  he  were  an 
,old  classic,  and  holds  a  similar  position  in  the 
South  to  that  of  Hiller  in  the  North.  The 
next  brother,  lozrAz,  was  bom  in  1807,  was 
brought  up  to  music,  and  at  i  a  years  old  was 
sent  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Augsburg,  where  he  is 
<said  to  have  had  no  less  a  person  than  Napoleon 
IIL  (then  Count  St.  Leu)  as  a  schoolfellow.  In 
1814  he  joined  his  brother  at  Vienna,  in  1835 
was  made  Yice-KapellmeiBter  of  the  opera ;  in 
1 831  a  C!ourt  music-director  at  Stuttgart,  and  in 
184a  rejoined  his  brother  in  a  similar  position  at 
Munich.  In  53  he  took  the  conduct  of  the 
theatre  at  Hamburg,  in  58  was  made  Court 
Kapellmeister  at  Stockholm ;  and  in  61  settled 
down  for  good  at  Frankfort,  where  he  fills  many 
;nusical  positions,  and  celebrated  his  50th  anni- 
yersary  on  Oct.  18,  1875.  He  also  has  produced 
a  long  list  of  works — 3  operas ;  several  ballets, 
melodramas,  etc.,  etc. ;  with  masses,  symphonies, 
quartets,  pianoforte  works,  and  many  songs,  one 
of  which — '  Uberall  Du ' — ^was  very  popular  in  its 
>day.  The  third  brother,  Yinoknz,  was  bom 
July  19,  181 1,  and  also  brought  up  at  the 
Augsburg  Gymnasium.  He  began  by  taking 
Ignax's  place  as  organist  in  Vienna,  and  rose  by 
ihe  same  course  of  goodness  and  indefatigable 
assiduity  as  his  brewers,  to  be  Court  Kapell- 
meister at  Mannheim  from  1836  till  73,  when 
he  retired  on  a  pension.  He  was  in  London  in  42, 
conducting  the  German  Company.  His  music  to 
Turandot,  his  Prize  song  *  In  der  Feme,*  and  other 
pieces,  are  favourites  with  his  countrymen.     [G.  ] 

LACHNITH,  Lddwio  Wxnzsl,  bom  July  7, 
1 746,  at  Prague,  migrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Duke  at  ZweibrUcken,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  his  d^but  at  the  Concert  Spi- 
rituel  as  a  horn  player.  He  was  a  clever  handy 
creature,  who  wrote  not  only  quantities  of  all 
kindi  of  instrumental  music,  but  at  least  four 
operas,  and  several  pasticoios  and  other  pieces, 
ilis  most  notable  achievemdnts  however,  were 
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his  adaptatioAs  of  great  operas,  by  wi^  of  maldti^' 
them  pleasant  to  the  public,  such  as  '  Les  mys* 
t^res  alsis,*  for  which  both  libretto  and  music  of 
the  Magic  Flute  were  '  arranged  *  into  what  M. 
F^tu  calls  'a  monstrous  'compilation'  (Grand- 
Opera,  Aug.  ao,  1 801).  No  wonder  that  the 
piece  was  called  'Les  mis^ree  d'ici,'  and  that 
Lachnith  was  styled  'le  d^rangeur.'  He  was 
dever  also  at  working  up  the  music  of  several 
composers  into  one  piece,  and  torturing  it  to  the 
expression  of  different  words  and  sentiments 
irom  these  to  which  it  had  originally  been  set — as 
'  Le  Laboureur  Chinois, '  in  which  the  music  of 
'several  celebrated  composers'  was  'arrange 
par  M.  Lachnitch'  (Feb.  5,  181 3).  In  these 
crimes  he  had  an  aooomplioe  in  the  elder  Kalk- 
brenner,  who  assisted  him  to  concoct  two  '  Ora-' 
torios  in  action' — Saul  (April  6,  1803)  and 
'The  takinff  <rf  Jericho'  (April  11,  1805).  We 
were  as  bad  in  England  several  years  later,  and 
many  fine  operas  of  Rossini,  Auber,  and  quasi- 
Weber  were  first  made  known  to  Londoners  by 
much  the  same  expedients  as  those  of  Lachnith,  in 
the  hands  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  Lacy,  and  others.   [G.] 

LACY,  John,  bass  singer,  bom  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Rauzzini 
at  Bath.  After  singing  in  London  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  became  complete  master  of  the 
Italian  language  and  style  of  singing.  On  his 
return  he  sang  at  concerts  and  &e  Lenten 
oratorios,  but  although  he  poHsessed  an  exoep* 
tionally  fine  voice  and  sang  admirably  in  various 
styles,  circumstances  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  prominent  position.  In  18 18  he  accepted  an 
engagement  at  Calcutta,  and,  aocompanied  by  hi^ 
wife,  left  England,  to  which  he  never  returned. 
Had  he  remained  here  he  would  most  probably 
have  been  appointed  successor  to  Bartleman. 
.  Mrs.  Lacy,  his  wife,  was  originally  Miss 
Jackson,  and  appeared  as  a  soprano  singer  at 
the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  April  35,  1798. 
In  1 800  she  became  the  wife  of  Francesco  Bianchi* 
the  composer,  and  in  1810  his  widow.  In  181  a 
she  was  married  to  Lacy,  and  sang  as  Mrs. 
Bianchi  Lacy  in  181  a,  13,  and  14.  She  'was  the 
best  representative  of  the  great  and  simple  style  as 
delivered  down  by  Mrs.  Bates  and  Madame  Mara» 
whilst  her  articulate  delivery  and  pure  pronuncia- 
tion of  Italian,  rendered  her  no  less  generally  valu- 
able in  other  departments  of  the  art.       [W.  H.  H.] 

LACY,  Michael  Bophino,  son  of  an  English 
merchant,  bom  at  Bilbao,  July  19. 1795 ;  learned 
music  from  an  early  age,  and  made  rapid  pro*, 
gress  on  the  violin ;  was  at  college  at  Bourdeaux 
for  18  months,  and  in  1803  was  sent  to  Paria 
to  finish  his  education,  and  attained  to  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  linguist.  Kreutzer  was  his 
principal  instructor  in  music.  About  the  end 
of  1804  he  performed  before  Napoleon  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  was  then  known  as  '  Le  petit 
Espagnol.'    He  played  in  the  principal  Butch 

1  Seo  the  Moonnt  bj  0.  Jahn  (Monrt.  Snd  ed.,  IL  SBT).  The  mMlo 
ftttt«  and  all  the  comic  manic  were  omitted :  Fapeeeoo  wu  turned 
Into  a  Khepberd  aage ;  while  many  pieces  were  left  out.  others  were  put 
in— ae  fur  Instance  *Fln  oh'an  dal  rino.'  arrami/mt «  a  4«m(  /  The  operi 
opened  with  Mozart's  Bnale.  and  tue  dlaorder  taiut  ban  been  eoq^ 
plate.  And7etitraa48Dlsfatst 
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iovn^  oh  hifl  way  to  London,  whieh  he  reached 
in  Oct.  1805.    He  soon  gave  concerta  at  Hanover 
Square   Rooms,   under  the  sobriquet  of   'The 
Yoong  Spaniard/  his  name  not  being  announced 
until  May,  1807,  when  an  engraved  portrait  of 
him   was  published.      He   next   performed   at 
Catalani's  first  concert  in  Dublin,  and  was  after- 
waitls  en£;sged  for  Corn's  concerts  at  Edinburgh 
a4  20  gumeas  per  night.    A  few  years  later  he 
quitted  the  musical  for  the  theatrical  profession, 
and   perfonned   the   principal   genteel  comedy 
parts   at  the  theatres  of  Dublin,   Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,    etc.     In    1818    he    was    appointed 
leader  of  the  Liverpool  concerts  vice  Yaniewica, 
and  at  the  end  of  i8ao  returned  to  London 
and  was  engsged  as  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the 
Xing*s  Theatre.     Lacy  adapted  to  the  English 
stage  boih  words  and  music  of  several  popular 
aperu ;  and  his  adaptations  display  great  skill, 
aithouj^h  gross  libeHies  were  frequently  taken 
with   the  original  pieces,  which  can   only  be 
excused  by  the  taste  of  the  time.    Among  them 
are  '  The  Maid  of  Judah '  from  '  Ivanhoe,*  the 
mosic   from  ' Semiramide,*  1829;    'Cinderella,' 
the  music  frt)m  Rossini's  'Cenerentola,*  *Armida,' 
'Maometto    Secondo,'    and    'Guillaume    Tell,' 
1830;    *Pra  Diavolo,'  1831 ;    and  'Robert  le 
Diafale/  und^  the  title  of  'The  Fiend  Father,' 
1833.     In  1833  he  produced  an  oratorio  entitled 
*  The    Israelites   in   Egypt,'    a   pasticcio   from 
Roflsini^s  *  Moe^  in  Egitto,'  and  Handers  '  Israel 
in  Egypt,'  which  was  performed  with  scenery, 
drestea,  and  personation.     In  1839  he  brought 
forward  a  rutdaptation  of  Weber's  'Der  Frei> 
tchtits,'  introducing  the  whole  of  the  music  for 
the  first  time.     He  rendered  great  assistance  to 
Mr.  Sc^icelcher  in  collecting  the  material  for  his 
'  Life  of  Handel.'    He  died  at  Pentonville,  Sept. 
20,  1867.  [W.H.H.] 

LADY  HENRIETTE,  ou  la  sebvantb  dk 
Gbbjuiwich.  a  ballet  pantomine  in  3  acts ;  music 
by  Flotow.  BuTgmidler.  and  Deldevez.  Produced 
at  the  Grand  Opera  Ft^b.  i,  1844.  Saint  Georges, 
by  whom  the'  libretto  was  written,  afterwards 
ertended  it  into  an  opera,  which  was  set  by 
Flotow  as  Martha.  [G.J 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE,  THE.  A  cantata 
IB  2  parU ;  the  text  founded  on  Scott's  poem  by 
NatsJia  Macfarren,  the  music  by  Professor  G.  A. 
Macfisiren.  Written  for  and  produced  at  Glavow 
Nsw  PubHc  HaU  Nov.  15, 1877.  [G.] 

IJLNDLER,  Laitderib,  or  Landlerische 
Ti9Z,  a  national  dance  popular  in  Austria, 
Bivariay  Bohemia,  and  Styria.  It  probably 
derives  its  name  (hnn  the  Landel,  a  district  in 
the  valleir  of  tiie  Ens,  where  the  dance  is  said 
to  hare  had  its  origin;  but  according  to  some 
sothorities  tlie  word  simply  means  'country 
daaoe,'  Le.  b  waltz  danced  in  a  country  fashion. 
In  fmk  the  Landler  is  a  homely  waits,  and  only 
Jifsii  fttm  the  waits  in  being duiced  more  slowly. 
It  if  in  5-4  or  3-8  time,  and  consists  of  two 
psrti  of  ei^ht  hmr»,  each  part  being  repeated  two 
V  more  times.  Like  most  eariy  dances,  it  oc- 
OBOBsUy  h»^  B   vocal  acoon^paniment.     Both 
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Mozart  (Kochel,  No.  606)  and  Beethoven  (Not- 
tebohm's  Cat.  p.  150,  151)  have  written  genuine 
Landler,  but  the  compositions  under  thu  name 
of  Jensen,  Raff,  Reinecke,  and  other  modem 
musicians,  have  little  in  common  vdth  the  original 
dance.  The  following  example  is  the  first  part 
of  a  Styrian  Landler  (Kohler,  v  olkstanze ;  Bruns- 
wick, 1854). 
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The  little  waltz  so  well  known  as  '  Le  D^ir,' 
usually  attributed  to  Beethoven,  though  really 
composed  by  Schubert,  is  a  Landler.  To  know 
what  grace  and  beauty  can  be  infused  into  this 
simple  form  one  must  hear  Schubert's  '  Wiener 
Damen-Landler '  or  '  Belles  Viennoises '  in  their 
unsophisticated  form,  before  they  were  treated 
by  Liszt.  [W.B.S.] 

'  LA  FAGE,  Juste  Aorien  Lenoir  de,  bom 
in  Paris,  March  a  8,  1801,  grandson  of  the  cele^ 
brated  architect  Lenoir.  After  trying  education 
for  the  church  and  the  anny,  he  settled  to  music 
as  a  pupil  of  Feme's  for  harmony  and  counter* 
point,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
plain-chant.  Feme  recommended  him  to  Cho* 
ron,  who  took  him  first  as  pupil,  and  then  as 
r^p^titeur,  or  assistant-master.  In  i8a8  he  was 
sent  by  the  government  to  Rome  and  studied  for 
a  year  under  Buni.  While  in  Italy  he  produced 
a  comic  opera  '  I  Creditori,'  but  comic  opera  was 
not  to  be  his  road  to  distinction.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  in  Dec.  1829,  he  was  appointed  maitre 
de  chapelle  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  where  he 
substituted  an  organ  (built  by  John  Abbey)  for 
the  harsh  out-of-tune  serpent  hitherto  used  to 
accompany  the  voices — an  excellent  innovation } 
1833  to  36  he  spent  in  Italy,  and  lost  his  wife 
and  son.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  there 
published  the  'Manuel  complet  de  Musique* 
(1836-38),  the  first  chapters  of  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Choron;  'S^m^iologie  musicale') 
'  Miscellanies  musicales ' ;  *  Histoire  g^ndrale  d6 
la  musique.'  and  many  biographical  and  critical 
articles  collected  frx>m  periodicals.  He  again 
visited  Italy  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
during  this  trip  took  copies  of  MSS.  never  before 
consulted.  He  alto  visited  Germany  and  Spain, 
and  during  the  Exhibition  of  185 1  made  a  short 
excursion  to  England.  He  then  settled  finally 
in  Paris,  and  published  the  works  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  'municists' — to 
use  a  favourite  word  of  his  own.  Over-work  as 
an  author,  and  as  editor  in  chief  of  *  Le  Plain- 
Chant,*  a  periodical  which  he  founded  in  1859, 
brought  on  a  nervous  affection,  which  ultimate!^ 
led  to  his  removal  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane 
at  Charenton,  where  he  died  March  8,  1862. 
Iia  Fage  composed  much  music  of  many  kinds, 
•  GS 
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both  Tocal  and  mstramental,  sacred  and  secular, 
but  it  is  as  a  historian  and  didactic  writer  that 
his  name  ifdll  live.  His  'Cours  oomplet  de 
Plain-Chant*  (Paris  1 85 5-56,  a  yols  8vo.)  is 
a  book  of  the  first  order,  and  fully  justifies  its 
title.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  '  Nouveau  Traits 
de  Plain- Chant  romaiu/  with  questions,  an  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  the  former.  His '  Histoire 
f^n^rale  de  la  musique*  (Paris  1844,  a  vols. 
vo.«  with  an  album  of  plates)  is  incomplete, 
treating  only  of  Chinese,  Indian,  Egyptian,  and 
Hebrew  music,  but  it  is  a  careful  and  con- 
flcientious  work,  and  has  been  largely  used  by 
F^tis.  His  learning  and  method  appear  con- 
•picuously  in  his  '  Eztraits  du  Catalogue  critique 
et  raisonn^  d'une  petite  biblioth^ue  musicale* 
(Bennes,  undated,  i  ao  pp.  8vo.,  100  copies  only), 
and  in  his '  Essais  de  Diphih&x^[raphie  musicale  * 
(Paris,  1864,  2  vols.  8vo.,  one  containing  very 
curious  musical  examples).  A  perusal  of  these 
two  books  will  amply  corroborate  every  word  we 
have  said  in  praise  of  this  erudite  musidan.  He 
left  a  valuable  library  (th&  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished, Paris  1 86a,  8vo.).  afterwards  dispersed  by 
fkuction ;  but  his  unpublished  works  and  materials 
are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  nationale,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  all  his  papers,  with  the  MSS.  of 
Choron  and  Baini  in  nis  poBsession.  [6.  C] 

LAFONT,  Charles  Philippk,  an  eminent  vio- 
limst,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1781.  F^tis  relates 
that  he  got  his  first  instruction  on  the  violin 
from  his  mother,  a  sister  of  Bertheaume,  a  well- 
known  violinist  of  that  period,  whom  he  also 
liccompanied  on  his  travels  through  Germany, 
performing  successfully,  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  at  Hamburg,  Oldenburg  and  other  towns. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  his  studies 
under  Kreutzer;  and  soon  appeared  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau^  though  not  as  a  violinist,  but 
|bs  a  singer  of  French  ballads.  After  some  time  he 
again  took  up  the  violin,  this  time  under  the 
tuition  of  Rode,  and  soon  proved  himself  a  player 
of  exceptional  merit,  F^tis  credits  him  with  a 
perfect  intonation,  a  pure  and  mellow,  though 
somewhat  feeble  tone,  great  powers  of  execution, 
and  a  remarkable  charm  of  expression.  From 
1 801  to  1808  he  travelled  and  played  with  great 
success  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany 
Itnd  Russia.  In  1 808  he  was  appointed  Rode*B  suc- 
cessor as  solo-violinist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
a  position  in  which  he  remained  for  six  years.  In 
181 2  he  had  a  public  contest  with  Paganini  at 
Milan.  In  181 5  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  solo*violinist  to  Louis  XY III.  In  1 83 1 
he  made  a  long  tour  with  Henri  Herz,  the  pianist, 
which  occupied  him  till  1 839,  when  his  career  was 
suddenly  ended  by  a  carriage  accident  in  the  south 
pi  F^rance,  through  which  he  lost  his  life. 

Spohr  in  his  Autobiography  praises  his  fine 
tone,  perfect  intonation,  energy  and  gracefulness, 
but  deplores  the  absence  of  deep  feeling,  and 
accuses  him  of  mannerism  in  phrasing.  He  also 
plates  that  Lafont's  repertoire  was  confined  to  a 
very  few  pieces,  and  that  he  would  practise  a 
concerto  £>r  years  before  venturing  on  it  in 
public, — a  method  which^  although  leading  to 
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absolute  mechanical  perfection,  appears  aboard 
firum  an  artistic  or  even  musical  point  of  view, 
Lafont's  compositions  for  the  violin  are  of  no 
musical  value ;  they  comprise  seven  Concertos,  a 
number  of  Fantasias,  Rondos,  etc.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  Duos  concertants  in  conjunction 
with  Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  etc. ;  more  than  aoo 
ballads  (romances),  which  for  a  time  were  very 
popular ;  and  two  operas.  [P.  D.] 

LAGARDE,  a  French  basso,  who  sang  the 
part  of  Farasmane  in  Handel*s  *  Radamisto,^  on 
the  revival  of  that  opera  in  Dec.  i7ao,  with 
Senesino.  It  is  not  known  who  plaved  Faramnane 
at  the  former  performances;  perhaps  Lagarde. 
He  does  not  appear  again  in  the  casts.      [J.  M.] 

LAGUERRE,  Jban.  commonly  called  Jack, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  Laguerre,  the  artist  who 
painted  the  greater  part  of  Yerrio's  large  picture 
m  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital,  the  '  Labours  of 
Hercules '  in  chiar*oacuro  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
staircase  at  Wilton,  etc.,  and  is  immortalized  by 
Pope  in  the  line 

*  Where  tporRwl  the  saints  of  Yexrio  and  I^igaare.' 

This  painter  came  to  England  in  1683,  and  died 
in  1 7a I,  his  son  Jean  having,  as  it  is  supposed, 
been  bom  about  1700.  The  lad  was  instructed 
by  his  father  for  his  own  profession,  and  had 
already  shown  some  ability  ;  but,  having  a  talent 
for  music,  he  took  to  the  stage,  where  he  met 
with  fair  success.  It  must  be  he  whom  we  find, 
under  the  name  of  JIfr.  Legar,  playing  the  part 
of  Metiut  in  Camilla  (revived),  I7a6,  which  had 
formerly  (1706  and  8)  been  sung  by  Ramondon, 
a  low  tenor.  Again,  he  is  advertized  {Daily 
Journal,  March  13,  1731)  as  sustaining  the 
added  r6le  of  Corydon  in '  Acis  and  Galatea,*  *  for 
the  benefit  of  M,  FocheUi,  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Theatre  Royal,  on  Friday,  :6th,*  his  name  being 
spelled  as  in  the  cast  of '  Camilla.'  He  died  in 
London  in  1748. 

Laguerre  has  been  described  as  '  a  high  fellow, 
a  great  humourist,  wit,  singer,  player,  caricatur- 
ist, mimic,  and  a  good  scene-painter ;  and,  ao- 
cording  to  the  notions  of  that  merry  age,  known 
to  everybody  worth  knowing.*  He  engraved 
a  set  of  prints  of  '  Hob  in  the  Well,*  whidi  had 
a  great  sale,  though  indifiTerently  executed ;  but 
we  also  owe  to  his  point  an  exceedingly  clever 
etchmg,  'The  Stage  Mutiny'  (Br.  Mus.  Cat. 
1929),  in  which  we  have  caricature-portraits  of 
Colley  and  Theo.  Cibber  (as  Pistol),  Highmore, 
Mrs.  Wilks,  Ellis,  (jrriffin,  Johnson,  and  others, 
Hogarth  did  not  disdain  to  copy  this  interesting 
print,  having  used  it  on  the  show-cloth  in  *  South- 
wark  Fair*  (Br.  Mus.  Cat.  i960). 

As  a  painter,  Laguerre  was  the  author  of  the 
portrait  of  Mary  Tofts,  not  the  singer  but  the 
pretended  rabbit-breeder,  engraved  by  J.  Faber 
in  mezzotint.  He  also  painted  the  portrait  of 
SpiUer  for  the  SpUler*8  Head  tavern,  as  we  leam 
fix>m  that  actor's  epitaph,  which  begins  thus  ;— 

*  The  bntchexB*  wives  ftdl  in  hysteric  fits ; 
Tor,  sure  as  ther 're  alive,  poor  SpiUer 's  dead ; 
Sat,  thanks  to  Jack  Lagoerre,  we  *ve  got  bis  head.* 

[J.M.] 
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LATDLAW,  Anna  Bobena^  aladywiiom 
Schomaim  distinguished  by  dedicating  to  her  his 
FaotMiestticke  (op.  la),  was  a  Yorkshirewoman, 
bonatBretion  April  30, 18 19,  educated  in  Edin- 
bargh  at  the  school  of  her  aunt,  and  in  music  by 
Robert  MiiUer,  a  pianoforte  teacher  there.  Her 
family  went  to  Konigsberg  in  1 830,  and  there  her 
Yoa^on  was  decided,  she  improved  in  playing 
rapidly,  and  in  three  or  four  years  appeared  in 
pablic  at  Berlin  with  great  applause.  In  34  she 
vu  in  Lond<ni  studying  under  Herz,  and  played 
at  Paganini  s  fiarewell  concert.  In  36  she  returned 
to  Bolin,  and  after  a  lengthened  tour  through 
I^naria,  Russia  and  Austria,  returned  in  1840  to 
iMidon.  It  was  during  this  last  stajTin  G  ermany 
tbat  the  Fautasiestucke  were  written.  [G.] 

LAJARTE,  ThI^dore  de,  one  of  the  libra- 
riana  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris  (Academic  de 
Mosique),  author  of  a  book  for  which  every 
itudent  of  musical  history  must  be  grateful  to 
him.  riz.  a  Catalogue,  historical,  chronological 
and  anecdotic,  of  the  Musical  Library  of  the 
Opera,  etc.,  2  vols,  with  7  portraits— beautifully 
etched  by  Le  Rat — and  a  view.  It  contains  an 
Introduction,  describing  the  library;  a  list,  in 
order  of  production,  of  the  594  pieces  which  have 
been  prodnced  at  the  Opera  between  '  Pomone,' 
Match  19,  1 67 1,  and  'Sylvia,*  June  14,  1876, 
with  the  names  of  the  singers,  remarks  on  the 
piece,  its  success  or  non  success,  and  often  ex- 
tz»cts  from  the  libretto ;  biographical  notices  of 
•omposen  and  librettists  ;  a  supplementary  list 
rf  *ceuvres  di verses,*  comprising  49  operas, 
received  but  not  produced,  and  of  which  the 
M%  are  preserved — and  of  other  music  en- 
graved aud  Ms. ;  and  to  complete,  two  indexes 
of  titles  and  names.  The  work  is  admirably 
done,  apparently  with  great  accuracy,  and  is  not 
only  a  boon  to  the  reader  but  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  superior  system  under  which  these  things 
are  managed  in  Paris.  [G.] 

LAJEUNESSE.  the  family  name  of  Madile. 
Ma&ie  Emma  Albani,  who  was  bom  in  1851  of 
French  Canadian  parents,  at  Chambly,  near 
Mnntreal,  and  is  therefore  an  English  subject. 
Her  father  was  a  professor  of  the  harp,  and  she 
began  life  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  At  the  age 
of  five  the  family  removed  to  Montreal,  and 
Madlk.  Lajeunesse  entered  the  school  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacre  Cceur.  Here  she  remained 
Mveral  years,  with  such  instruction  in  singing 
aa  th«  convent  could  afford,  and  she  is  said  to 
bare  abandoned  the  idea  of  adopting  a  religious 
life  Ml  the  representation  of  the  Superior  of  the 
convent,  who  discovered  the  great  qualities  of 
berpopiL 

In  the  year  1864  the  family  again  removed,  this 
time  to  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
Yorii;  and  while  pursuing  her  studies  there 
HadUe.  Lajeunesse  sang  in  the  choir  of  the  Ca- 
rbolic cathedral,  and  thus  attracted  the  notice 
Bot  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  Catholic  bishop, 
vbo  strongly  urged  M.  Lajeunesse  to  take  his 
daughter  to  Europe  and  place  her  under  proper 
■iMten  for  the  development  of  so  remarkable  a 
^>lcBt.   A  concert  was  given  in  Albany  to  raise 
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the  necessary  funds,  after  which  Madlle.  La« 
jeunesse  proceeded  to  Paris  with  her  father. 
From  Paris,  after  studying  with  Duprez  for  eight 
months,  she  went  to  Lamperti  at  Milan,  with, 
whom  she  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
relation  between  the  master  and  his  gifted  pupil 
may  be  gathered  by  the  fact  that  his  treatise  on 
the  Shake  is  dedicated  to  her.  In  1 870  she  made 
her  d^but  at  Messina  in  theSonnambula,  under  the 
name  of  Albani,  In  memory  of  the  city  in  which 
her  resolution  to  become  a  singer  was  carried  into 
effect.  She  then  sang  for  a  time  at  the  Pergola^ 
Florence.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  oa 
April  3,  187a.  The  beautiful  qualities  of  her 
voice  and  the  charm  of  her  appearance  were  at 
once  appreciated,  and  she  grew  in  £avour  during 
the  whole  of  the  season.  Later  in  the  year  she 
made  a  very  successful  appearance  at  the  Italian 
Opera  of  Paris.  She  then  returned  to  Milan» 
and  passed  several  months  in  hard  study  under 
her  former  master.  1873  saw  her  again  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  autumn  she  sang  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  between  that  and  her  next 
London  season,  re-visited  America  and  sang 
once  more  in  tne  cathedral  at  Albany.  Sinco 
then  Madlle.  Albani  has  appeared  regularly  a^ 
Covent  Garden,  and  is  now  one  of  the  per* 
manent  ornaments  of  that  theatre.  On  Aug.  6, 
1878,  she  married  Mr.  Ernest  Gye,  who,  since 
his  father's  death  (Dec.  4, 1878),  has  been  leSS3e 
of  the  theatre.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  her  prin- 
cipal parts — Amina  (Sonnambula),  Margherita 
(Faust),  Mignon,  Ophelia,  Elsa  (Lohengrin), 
Lucia,  Linda,  Gilda  (Rigoletto),  Elisabetta 
(Tannhauser),  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  her 
vocal  talent.  Since  1872  she  has  sung  every 
autumn  at  one  or  more  of  our  great  provincial 
festivals.  Her  voice  is  a  light  soprano  of  great 
beauty  and  very  sympathetic  quality,  especially 
telling  in  the  higher  registers.  She  is  in  addition 
a  fine  pianoforte  player.  [H.  S.E.] 

LALANDE,  Henbtette-Cl^mentine  M£« 
RIC,  the  daughter  of  Lamiraux-Lalande,  thd 
chief  of  a  provincial  operatic  company,  was  bom 
at  Dunkerque  in  1798.  Having  been  taught 
music  by  her  father,  idie  soon  developed  a  fiesh 
and  ringing  voice,  and  was  endowed  with  excels 
lent  memory  and  intelligence;  but  the  only 
teaching  she  really  had  was  in  the  music  of  the 
parts  entrusted  to  her.  She  made  her  dSui 
with  success  in  1814  at  Naples :  F^tis  beard  her, 
and  admired  her  as  an  actress  of  op^ra  comique^ 
at  Douai  in  the  following  year.  She  continued 
to  sing  till  182  a,  with  equal  success,  in  the  prin« 
cipal  towns  of  France,  and  was  then  engaged  at 
the  Gymnate  Dramatique  at  Paris,  Ebers  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  engage  her  for 
London.  Clever  enough  to  perceive,  however, 
after  hearing  the  singers  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
how  utterly  she  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  proper  manner  of  producing  her  voice, 
she  took  lessons  of  Garcia,  and  made  her  first 
appearance,  April  3,  1823,  in  *Lee  Folies  amou* 
reuses,*  a  pasticcio  arranged  by  Castil-Blaze^ 
About  this  time  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  M^rio» 
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A  horn-pfayer  at  the  Op^iA  Comique.  Rejecting 
the  offer  of  an  engagement  at  the  latter  theatre, 
on  6arcia*B  advice,  she  went  to  Italy,  and  re- 
ceived additional  teaching  from  Bonfichi  and 
Banderali  at  Milan.  After  singing  with  in- 
creased ^at  at  Venice,  Munich,  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona, Venice  (again),  and  other  Italian  cities, 
she  at  length  appeared  in  London  during  the 
season  of  1830.  *She  had  been  for  six  years 
sported  to  be  one  of  the  best  singers  of  Italy — 
touch  had  been  expected  of  her  . . .  She  had  been 
eompared  with  the  best  of  the  best :  but  she 
arrived  in  England  too  late,  and  her  place,  more- 
over, had  been  filled  by  women  of  greater  genius. 
She  was  a  good  musician,  and  sang  with  taste ; 
but  her  voice,  a  soprano,  ere  she  came  had  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  trembling,  in  those  days  a 
novelty  (would  it  had  always  remained  sot),  to 
which  English  ears  were  then  averse.  She  gave 
Httle  satisfaction '  (Chorley).  Mme.  M^c  sang, 
however,  again  in  London  in  183 1.  In  Paris  she 
pleMed  no  better  in  these  latter  years,  and  at 
length  retired,  in  1833,  as  it  is  said,  to  Spain ; 
since  then  no  more  has  been  heard  of  her.  A  bio- 
graphy, with  a  portrait,  of  Mme.  M^ric-Lalande 
was  published  in  the  musical  journal,  Teatro 
della  Ftniee,  Venice,  i8a6,  i8mo.  [J.M.] 

LALLA  ROOKH.  Moore's  poem  has  been 
the  parent  of  several  musicHl  compositions. 

1.  An  opera,  by  C.  E.  Horn  ;  produced  in 
Dublin  in  or  about  1820.  2.  A  ditto  by  Felicien 
i)avid.  [See  Lalla  Boukh.]  3.  A  ditto  in  a 
acts ;  wonls  by  Rodenberg,  music  by  Rubinstein ; 
produced  at  liresden  in  March,  1 863.  The  name 
,  of  the  piece  has  since  been  changed  to  Feramors. 

4.  Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri,  by  Schumann;  and 

5.  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  a  Fantasie-Overture 
by  Sterndale  Bennett.  For  these  two  last  see 
their  own  headings.  [6.] 

LALLA  ROUKH.  Opera  in  2  acts,  founded 
on  Moore*s  poem;  words  by  Lucas  and  Carrd, 
music  by  Felieien  David.  Produced  at  the 
bp^ra  Comique  May  12,  1862.  [G.] 

LAMB,  Bknjamiit,  organist  of  Eton  College 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  i8th  century,  and  also 
verger  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  was  the 
composer  of  some  church  music.  An  evening 
'  Cantate*  service  and  four  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7.^41-42). 
He  was  also  a  composer  of  songs.        [W.H.  H.] 

'  LAMBERT,  Gkorok  Jackson,  son  of  George 
Lambert,  organist  of  Beverley  Minster,  was  bom 
ftt  Beverley  in  1795.  He  studied  under  his 
father  until  he  was  sixteen,  then  in  London 
tinder  Samuel  Thomas  Lyon,  and  finally  became 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crotch.  In  181 8  he  succeeded 
his  father  at  Beverley.  His  compositions  in- 
clude overtures,  instrumental  chamber  music, 
organ  fugues,  pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  In  1874 
ill  health  and  deafness  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish his  post  and  retire  from  active  life. 

The  two  Lamberts  suoceBc^ively  held  the  office 
of  organist  of  Beverlev  Minster  for  the  long 
period  of  96  years,  the  father  for  40  and  the  son 
ror  56  -years,  and  but  for  the  latter's  deafiiess 
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would  have  held  it  for  a  century,  a  circumstance 
probably  unparalleled.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LAMENTATIONS  (Lat.  LamerUationet  Hie- 
remia).  On  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, in  Holy  Weelc,  the  three  First  Lessons  ap- 
pointed, in  the  Roman  Breviaiy,  for  the  Office 
called  Tenebra,  are  taken  from  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  ;  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
music  to  which  they  are  sung,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  other  laxge  Churches,  contributes 
not  a  little  to  the  impressive  character  of  the 
Service.    [See  TsNiCBRiE.] 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  to  its  origin  the  Plain 
Chaunt  melody  to  which  the  Lamentations  were 
anciently  adapted.  The  moHt  celebrated  version—^ 
though  not,  perhaps,  the  purest — is  that  printed 
by  Guidetti,  in  his  '  Directorium  Chori,*  in  i«i82. 
The  best  modem  editions  are  those  contained  in 
the  Mechlin  'Graduale,'  and  the  Mechlin,  and 
Ratisbon, '  Officium  Hebdomads  Sanctie ' ;  in  which 
the  Lessons  are  given,  at  full  length,  in  Gregorian 
notation,  although  the  music  is  really  no  more 
than  a  simple  Chaunt,  in  the  Sixth  Mode,  re- 
peated, almost  noiatim,  not  only  to  each  separate 
verse  of  the  Sacred  Text,  but  even  to  the  prefatory 
'Incipit  Lamentatio  Jeremis  Prophetie,'  and  the 
names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  with  which  the 
several  paragraphs  are  introduced. 
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Early  in  the  i6th  century,  the  use  of  the  Plain 
Chaunt  Lamentations  was  discontinued,  in  the 
Pontifical  Chapel,  to  make  room  for  a  polyphonic 
setting,  by  Elziario  Genet — more  commonly 
Imowu  by  his  Italian  cognomen,  Carpentraoso 
who  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di  Capella, 
from  1 5 1 5  to  1 5  26.  These  compositions  remained 
in  constant  use,  till  the  year  15S7,  when  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  ordained,  that  the  First  Lamentation 
for  each  day  should  be  adapted  to  some  kind  of 
polyphonic  music  better  fitted  to  express  the 
mournful  character  of  the  words  than  that  of 
Carpentrasso ;  and,  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Lessons  should  be  sung,  by  a  single  Soprano,  to 
the  old  Plain  Chaunt  melody  as  revised  by 
Guidetti.  The  disuse  of  Carpentrasso's  time- 
honoured  harmonies  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Choir :  but,  the  Pope's  command  being  absolute, 
Palestrina  composed  some  music  to  the  First 
Lamentation  for  Crood  Friday,  in  a  manner  so 
impressive,  that  all  opposition  was  at  once 
silenced ;  and  the  Pope,  himself,  on  leaving  the 
Chapel,  said,  that  he  hoped,  in  the  following 
year,  to  hear  the  other  two  First  Lessons  sung 
in  exactly  the  same  style.  The  expression  of  this 
wish  was,  of  course,  a  command :  and,  so  under* 
standing  it,  Palestrina  proJuced.  in  January 
1 5 88,  a  volume,  containing  a  complete  set  of  th!e 
nine  Lamentations — three,  for  each  of  the  three 
days — which  were  printed,  the  same  year,  by 
Alexander  GardanuSi  under  the  title  of  Zaftienftr- 
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|#»ii«ci»  iS>er  primus.  The  work  was  pre&ced  by 
tk  liannal  dedication  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who, 
though  he  still  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  haying 
the  iSeoond  and  Third  Lessons  sung  always  in 
Plain  Ghaont,  expressed  great  pleasure  in  accept- 
ing it :  and,  in  1589,  it  was  reprinted,  at  Venice, 
in  8vo^  by  Girolamo  Scoto. 

More  complex  in  construction  than  the  great 
Composer's '  Improperia,*  though  infinitely  less  so 
than  his  Masses  and  Motets,  these  matchless 
*  LaBMntations  *  are  written,  throughout,  in  the 
devout  and  impressive  style  which  produces  so 
profounfl  an  effect  in  the  first-named  work,  and 
always  with  marked  attention  to  the  mournful 
tfNrit  of  the  words.  They  do  not,  like  the  Plain 
Channt  rendering,  emlnace  the  entire  text :  but, 
alter  a  certaiin  number  of  verses,  pause  on  the 
final  chord  of  a  prolonged  cadence,  and  then  pass 
on  to  the  Strophe,  Jeruealem,  Jerusalem,  with 
which  each  of  the  nine  Lessons  concludes.  In 
the  single  Lesson  for  Grood  Friday — which,  though 
not  included  in  the  original  printed  copy,  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  beautifnl  of  all — the  opening 
are  sung  by  two  Soprani,  an  Alto,  and  a 


Tenor;  a  Bass  being  added,  in  the  concluding 
Strophe,  with  wonderful  effect.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement is  followed  in  th«  third  Lamentation 
liar  the  same  day:  but  the  others  are  for  fotur 
voices  only,  and  most  of  them  with  a  Tenor  in  the 
lowest  phice ;  while  in  all,  without  exception,  the 
introdoctoty  sentences,  'Incipit  Lamentatio,*  or, 
'  De  Lamentatione,'  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
Hebrew  initial  letters,  are  set  to  harmonies  of 
infinite  richness  and  beauty — 
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Snoe  the  death  of  Palestrina,  the  manner  of 
■aging  the  Lamentations  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel 
^  undergone  no  very  serious  change.  In  ac- 
onfdsnoe  with  the  injunction  of  Pope  Sixtus  V, 
th«  Second  and  Third  Lessons  for  each  day  have 
aIwsjs  been  sung'  in  Plain  Chaimt:  generally, 
bj  a  single  Soprano ;   but,  sometimes,  by  two, 

*  Of  eoane.  wlthoirt  any  Ke«np«nlment. 
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the  perfection  of  whose  unisonous  performance 
has  constantly  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  a  single  Voice.  Until  the  year  1640,  the  First 
Lesson  for  each  day  was  sung  from  Paleetrina's 
printed  volume.  In  that  year,  the  single  unpub* 
lished  Lesson  for  Good  Friday,  composed  in  1587, 
was  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  use  of  the  pub- 
liijhed  one  discontinued :  while  a  new  composition, 
by  Gr^gorio  Allegri,  was  substituted  for  Pales- 
trina*s  Lesson  for  Holy  Saturday.  The  restoration 
of  the  MS.  work  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
inestimable  gain.  Allegri^s  work  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  wUch  it  displaced ;  though 
it  is  a  composition  of  the  highest  order  of  ment, 
abounding  in  beautifiil  combinations,  and  written 
with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  text. 
It  opens  as  follows : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Allegri  has  here  not  only 
adopted  the  tonality  in  which  nearly  all  Pales- 
trina's  Lamentations  are  written — the  Thirteenth 
Mode,  transposed — but  has  also  insensibly  fallen 
very  much  into  the  Great  Master's  method  of 
treatment.  Unhappily,  the  same  praise  cannot 
be  awarded  to  another  work,  which  he  produced 
in  1 65 1,  a  few  months  only  before  his  death,  and 
which,  though  it  bears  but  too  plain  traces  of  his 
failing  discOTument,  was  accepted  by  the  College, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  dying  Composer,  and 
retained  in  use  until  the  Pontificate  of  Benedict 
XIII.  This  Pontiff  inaugurated  a  radical  change, 
by  decreeing  that  the  First  Lessons  should  no 
longer  be  sung  in  this  shortened  form,  but,  with 
the  entire  text  set  to  music.  To  meet  his  desire* 
three  Lamentations,  by  modem  writers,  were 
submitted  for  approval,  but  unanimously  rejected 
by  the  College,  who  commissioned  Giovanni  Biordi 
to  add  to  the  compositions  of  Palestrina  and 
Allegri  whatever  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
text.  Biordi  was,  perhaps,  as  well  fitted  as  any 
man  then  living  to  undertake  this  difficult  task  : 
but  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  he  did  not  more 
carefully  abstain  frt)m  the  use  of  certain  forbidden 
intervals,  and  unlicensed  chords.  At  the  word, 
lacrymU,  in  the  Lesson  for  Good  Friday,  he  has 
made  the  first  Soprano  move  a  chromatic  semi- 
tone, thereby  producing,  with  the  o^er  parts,  the 
chord  of  the  Augmented  Sixth.  No  doubt,  his 
object  in  doing  this  was  to  intensify  the  ex- 
pression of  the  word :  b  it,  neither  the  semitone, 
nor  the  chord,  would  have  been  tolerated  hf 
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Palesirina.'  Again,  in  the  Lesson  for  Holy  Batiir- 
day,  he  has  used  the  diminished  fourth  in  disjunct 
motion,  and  broken  many  other  time-honoured 
rules.  Nevertheless,  his  work — ^which  is,  in  many 
respects,  extremely  good — ^was  uidiesitatingly  ac- 
cepted, and  retained  in  use  till  the  year  175I1 
when  Pope  Clement  XII.  restored  the  Lamenta- 
tions to  their  original  shortened  form.  In  this 
form  they  were  suffered  to  remain,  till  18 15, 
when  the  indefatigable  Baini  restored  Palestrina  s 
printed  Lamentation  for  the  first  day,  retaining 
the  MS.  of  1587  for  the  second,  and  Allegri^s 
really  beautiful  composition  for  the  third ;  while 
the  last-named  composer^s  inferior  work  was  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  duuse — an  arrangement  which 
left  little  to  be  denied,  and  which  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  followed  by  any  farther  change. 

Besides  the  printed  volimie  already  mentioned, 
Palestrina  composed  two  other  entire  sets  of 
Lamentations,  which,  though  written  in  his  best 
and  purest  style,  remained,  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  impublished.  One  of  them  was  prepared, 
as  early  as  the  year  1560,  f»r  the  use  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  where  the  origiaal  MS.  is  still 
preserved.  The  other  reaches  us  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  MS.  in  the  Altaemps  Otthoboni 
collection,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library.  In  the 
year  184a,  Alfieri  printed  the  three  sets,  entire, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  his  RaccoUa  di  Munca  ScKTa, 
together  with  the  single  Lamentation  Tor  Good 
ITnday,  to  which  he  appended  Biordi*s  additional 
verses,  without,  however,  pointing  out  the  place 
where  Palestrina's  work  ends,  and  Biordi's  begins. 
The  three  single  Lamentations,  sung  in  the  Pon* 
tifical  Chapel,  are  given,  with  Bioidi's  now  use- 
less additions,  in  a  volume  of  the  same  editor's 
Eoccerpta,  published  in  1840 ;  and,  without 
Biordi's  verses,  in  Choron's  Collexstion  de»  PUctt 
de  Miuique  Religieuse.  Both  these  editions  are 
now  out  of  print,  and  difficult  to  obtain :  but  a 
line  reprint  of  the  nine  pieces  contained  in  the 
original  Lamentationum  liber  primus  will  be 
found  in  Proske's  Miudca  Dirina,  vol.  iv.  Mr. 
Capes,  in  his  Selection  from  the  works  of  Pales- 
trina (Novello),  has  given  the  ist  Lamentation 
in  Coenft  Domini,  and  the  ist  in  Sabb.  Sancto, 
from  the  ist  book  (i588>,  and  has  introduced 
between  them  the  single  Lesson  for  Grood  Friday 
(1587)  already  mentioned. 

Though  the  Lamentations  of  Carpentrasso,  Pa- 
lestrina, and  AUegri,  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
ever  been  actually  used  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
many  others  have  been  produced  by  Composers 
of  no  small  reputation.  As  early  as  the  year 
1 506,  Ottaviano  dei  Petrued  published,  at  Venice, 
two  volumes,  containing  settings  by  Johannes 
Tinctoris,  Ycaert,  De  Orto,  Francesco  (d*Ana) 
da  Venezia,  Johannes  de  Quadris,  Agricola,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Tromboncino,  and  Caspar  and  Erasmus 
Lapicida.    All  these  works  were  given  to  the 

1  Alflerl  has  irabllshed  two  editions  of  this  work ;  and.  In  both,  he 
hA9  inserted  Biordi's  additional  rerses,  without  Touchsaflnc  any  rign— 
beyond  that  afforded  by  Internal  evidence— to  Indicate  that  thej  are 
-not  the  genuine  work  of  ralestrina  himself.  We  mention  this  circum- 
stance. In  ord>;r  to  show  the  danser  of  trusting;  in  doubtful  cases,  to 
the  authority  of  any  modem  edition  whatever.  Alfleri's  Tolumes  may, 
some  day,  lead  to  the  belief  that  I'alestriua  permitted  the  use  of  the 
chromatic  semitone  iu  his  Ecclesiastical  music  I  ' 
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world  l)6fore  that  of  Carpentrasso,  which,  with' 
many  more  of  his  compositions,  was  first  printed,' 
at  Avignon,  by  Johannes  Channay,  in  1532.  But 
the  richest  collection  extant  is  that  entitled 
Piissimce  ae  sacratiuima  LamenUUioneM  Jeremia 
Prophdce,  printed,  in  Paris,  by  A.  le  Roy  and 
Robert  Ballard,  in  1557,  and  containing,  besides 
Carpentrasso's  ea/po  d'opera,  some  extremely  fine 
examples  by  De  la  Rue,  Fevin,  Arohadelt,  Festa, 
and  Claudin  le  Jeune. 

*  Lamentations'  by  English  Composers  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare :  henoe,  quite  an  exceptional  in- 
terest is  attached  to  a  set  of  six,  for  five  Voices,  by 
R.  Whyte,  discovered  by  Dean  Aldrich.  and  pre- 
served, in  MS.,  in  the  Library  of  Christ  Churchy 
Oxford.    [See  Whttb,  Robert.]         [W.  S.  R.] 

LAMPE,  John  Frederick,  a  native  of  Saxony, 
bom  1705,  came  to  England  about  1725.  and 
was  engaged  as  a  bassoon-player  at  the  Opera. 
In  1732  he  composed  the  music  for  Carey's 
*  Amelia.'  In  1 737  he  published  *  A  Plain  and 
Compendious  Methodof  teaching  Thorough -Bass,* 
etc.,  and  also  furnished  the  music  for  Carey's 
burlesque  opera  **  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,'  which 
met  with  remarkable  success.  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  true  burlesque,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  an  especild  favourite  of  Handel's.  In 
1 738  he  composed  music  for  the  sequel,  'Margery; 
or,  A  Worse  Plague  than  the  Ihragon.'  In  1740 
he  published  'The  Art  of  Musick,*  and  in  174 1 
composed  music  for  the  masque  of  'The  Shiun 
Conjuror.'  In  1 745  he  composed  *  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  a  mock  opera,  the  words  taken  firom 
Shakspeare.*  Lampe  was  the  composer  of  many 
single  songs,  several  of  which  appeared  in  col- 
lections^  as  *  Wit  musically  embellishM,  a  CoU 
lection  of  Forty -two  new  English  Ballads'; 
^The  Ladies'  Amusement'  and  'Lyra  Britan- 
nica.'  Many  songs  by  him  were  included  in '  The 
Vocal  Musical  Mask,'  'The  Musical  Miscellany,* 
etc.  Lampe  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles 
Young,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Ame ;  she  was  a 
favourite  singer,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
concert -room.  In  1748  he  went  to  Dublin,  and 
in  1750  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  July  35, 
1751,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
an  accomplished  musician  and  excellent  man. 
Charles  Wesley  often  mentions  him  with  great 
afiection,  and  wrote  a  hymn  on  his  death — *  "Tis 
done !  the  Sovereign  Will 's  obeyed !  * 

Charles  John  Frederick,  his  son,  succeeded 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Young,  as  organist  of 
Allludlows,  Barking,  in  175S,  and  held  the 
appointment  until  1 769.  [W.H.H.] 

LAMPERTI,  Francesco,  teacher  of  singing* 
Bom  «t  Savona  1813.  His  father  was  an  ad* 
vocate,  and  his  mother  a  prima  donna  of  con* 
«iderable  repute.  As  a  child  he  showed  great 
talent  for  music,  and  was  placed  under  Pietra 
Rizzi  of  Lodi.  In  1820  he  entered  the  Conser- 
vatorio  at  Milan,  and  tiiere  studied  the  piano- 
forte and  harmony  under  Sommaruga  d'Appiano 
and  Pietro  Ray.  Devoting  himself  afterwards 
to  the  teaching  of  singing,  he  became  associated 
with  Masini  in  the  direction  o!  the  Teatro 
Filodrammatico  at  Lodi.    Selecting  many  of  the 
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tebben  of  hit  company  from  the  iifttnreB  of  tlie 
■Qnoondiiig  country,  he  educated  and  brought 
o«(  at  his  theatre  many  fiunoua  singers,  such  as 
laTiberini,  whose  reputation  otherwise  would 
B0v«r  have  extended  beyond  their  native  viUage. 
Attncted  by  their  success  pupils  flocked  to 
hiffl  from  fiergamo,  Milan,  and  oUier  parts  of 
Earope,  and  he  there  trained  many  of  the  most 
dbtiiigaished  operatic  vocalists;  amongst  whom 
msy  be  named  Jeanne-Sophie  Lowe,  Cruvelli, 
Gms,  Brambilla,   Hayes,  Artdt,   Tiberini,   La 
Gnmge,  and  others  equally  distinguished.     Ap- 
pointed in  1850   by  the  Austrian  government 
professor  of  singing  to    the    Conservatorio   at 
MUsn,  he  brought  out  amongst  others  Angelica 
Moro,    Paganiniy     Galli,    Risarelli,     Angeleri, 
Peimlta;  and  as  private  pupils,  Albani,  Stoltz, 
Wsldmann,    Aldighieri,    Campanini,    Vialletti, 
Doevis,  Mariani,  Palermi,  Everardi,  and  Shake- 
ipesre.    After  twenty -five  years  service  he  retired 
from  the  Conservatorio  upon  a  pension  in  1875, 
and  now  devotes  himself  entirely  to  private  pupils. 
A  friend  of  Rubiiii  and  Pasta,  and  a8<iociated 
with  the  great  singers  of  the  past,  Lamperti 
fbllowi  the  method  of  the  old  Italian  school  of 
singing,  instituted  by  Farinelli  and  taught  by  Ores- 
eentini,  Velluti,  31archesi,  and  Ronuuii.     Basing 
his  teaching  npon  the  study  of  respiration,  the 
taking  and  retention  of  the  breath  by  means  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  alone,  and  the  just  emis- 
sifon  of  the  voice,  he  thoroughly  grounds  his  pupils 
in  the  production  of  pure  tone.     His  memory 
and  his  intuition  are  alike  remarkable,  and  en- 
able him  to  adapt  to  each  of  his  pupils  such 
mdings  of  the  music  and  cadenzas  as  are  war- 
ranted by  the  traditions  of  the  greatest  singers 
and  are  best  adapted  to  their  powers.     Mme. 
Albani,  writing  in  1875  of  his  published  treatise 
00  singing,  says :   '  To  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
work,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  state  that  I  am  a 
pupil  of  the  Maestro  Lamperti,  and  that  I  owe 
to  him  and  to  his  method  the  true  art  of  singing, 
•0  little  known  in  these  days.* 

He  is  C(Mnmendatore  and  Cavaliere  of  the 
Oder  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  a  member  of 
many  academies  and  foreign  orders.  He  is  the 
utW  of  several  series  of  vocal  studies  and  of  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  singing  (Ricordi  &  Co.), 
vhich  has  been  translated  into  English  by  one  of 
hispopai.  [J.C.G.] 

LANCERSr  QUADRILLE,  THE,  a  square 
dsnce,  for  8  or  16  couples.  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  Joseph  Hart  in 
1S19,  aooording  to  the  title-page  of  his  original 
sditioii,  published  in  1 820.  *  Les  Lanciers,  a 
s»nid  set  of  Quadrilles  for  the  Piano  Forte,  with 
cstirdy  new  figures,  as  danced  by  the  Nobility 
ttd  Gentry  at  Tenby  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
Composed  and  most  respectfully  dedicated  to 
l^y  snd  the  Misses  Beechy  by  Joseph  Hart. 
I'uodon,  for  the  Author,  Whitaker  &  Co.,  75  St. 
^mTs  Churchyard/  The  dance  consisted  of  5 
%v«s— La  Roee.  La  Lodoiska,  La  Dorset,  Les 
laaoen,  and  L'Etoile,  danced  to  Airs  by  Spa- 
fBoleCti,  by  Kreatser,  from  the  Beggar's  Opera 
(*If  tkt  hemri  oi  a  man'),  by  Jai^ewicz,  and 
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by  Horn  0  Pretty  Maiden,*  from  iihe  Haunted 
Tower)  respectiv^y.  Another  version  was  pub- 
lished by  Duval  of  Dublin  about  the  same  time. 
In  this  the  names  of  the  figures  and  the  music 
remain  substantially  the  same,  though  in  the 
figures  themselves  there  is  considerable  alteration, 
Hart^s  figures,  with  a  slight  difference  or  two, 
are  still  danced,  L*Etoile  being  now  called  Les 
Visites,  and  Les  Lanciers  danced  last.  Whether 
Hart  or  Duval  was  the  real  inventor  is  un« 
certain.  [W.B.S.] 

LANDOLFI,  Carlo  Ferdinando  (Lan- 
DULPHDS),  a  reputable  violin-maker  of  Milan^ 
where  he  lived  in  the  Street  of  St.  Margaret, 
1 750- 1 760.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  it  haid  be- 
come expedient  to  copy  rather  than  to  invent. 
He  occasionally  copied  Joseph  Guamerius  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  experienced  judges :  and 
many  of  his  works  consequently  cut  a  figure  in  the 
world  even  above  their  high  intrinsic  merits.  Lan- 
dolfi's  patterns,  in  the  midst  of  much  excellence, 
exhibit  that  occasional  fiJtering  which  too  surely 
betrays  the  copyist ;  and  his  varnish  is  less  solid, 
and  possesses  more  of  the  quality  known  as 
'  sugariness,'  than  the  makers  of  the  golden  age. 
Often  it  is  thin  and  hard,  especially  when  yellow 
in  colour.  Many  red  instruments  however  exist, 
which  are  covered  with  a  highly  transparent 
varnish :  and  these  are  the  favourites.  The  Lan- 
dolfi  violoncellos  are  especially  striking  in  quality 
and  appearance,  and  are  in  greater  demand  than 
the  violins.  Good  specimens  realise  from  £30  to 
£50 :  common  and  undersized  ones  may  be  bought 
cheaper.  [E.J.  P.] 

LANDSBERG,  Ludwio,  a  German  musician, 
native  of  Breslau,  who  went  to  Rome  and  re* 
mained  there  for  24  years,  teaching  the  pianp 
and  amassing  a  wonderful  collection  of  music, 
both  printed  and  MS.  On  his  death,  at  Rome 
May  6,  1858,  his  library  was  taken,  part  to 
Berlin  and  part  to  Breslau,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  ancient  portion  was  printed  (Berlin,  1859, 
imprim^  chez  Ernest  KUhn) — whether  the  whole 
or  a  part,  does  not  appear.  It  contains  composi- 
tions by  more  than  150  musicians  of  the  old 
Ital'an  and  Flemish  schools,  down  to  Casali. 
M.  F^tis,  however,  who  had  received  a  MS. 
catalogue  of  the  collection  from  Landsberg  during 
his  life,  insists  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
most  important  works  have  disappeared.  The 
catalogue  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  any  longer  in 
the  F^tis  Library,  which  is  now  at  Brussels.    [G.] 

LANG.  A  family  of  German  musicians  origin- 
ally from  Mannheim,  but  settling  at  Munich, 
and  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of  Josephine 
Lano  (the  second  of  that  name>,  bom  Mar.  14, 
1815,  a  young  lady  of  very  remarkable  musical 
gifts  and  personality,  who  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mendelssohn  when  he  passed  through  Munich  in 
1 8  30  and  31.  There  is  an  enthusiastic  account 
of 'die  kleine  Lang'  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  6,  31  ; 
in  writing  to  Barmann  (July  7  and  Sept.  27, 1 834) 
he  enquires  for  her,  and  in  a  letter  seven  years 
later  (Dec.  15,  41)  to  Professor  Kostlin  of  Tubin- 
gen, who  had  just  married  her,  he  shows  how 
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deeply  bar  image  had  impressed  itself  on  his 
susceptible  heart.     She  has  published  several 
books  of  songs  (up  to  op.  38),  which  from  the 
reviews  in  the  Allg.  mus.  Zeitimg,  appear  to  be 
full  of  imagination,  and  well  worthy  of  the  warm 
praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  the 
letters  just  mentioned.     Hiller  tells  the  story  of 
her  life  at  length  in  his  Tonleben  (ii.  116),  and 
selects  her  songs,  op.  i  a  and  14,  as  the  best.  Con- 
nected with  ti^e  same  fiunily  at  an  earlier  date 
was  Bkoika  Lang,  a  singer  whose  name  was 
originally  Hitzelberg,  bom  at  Wiirzburg  1786, 
educated  at  Munich  by  Winter,  Cannabich,  and 
Vogel,  and  became  chamber  singer  at  the  Bava- 
rian Court.    When  Napoleon  I.  was  at  Munich 
in  1806  she  sang  before  him  in  Winter's  *  Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice  '  and  Mozart^s  '  Don  Giovanni/ 
and  so  pleased  him  that  he  is  said  to  have  urged 
her  to  come  to  Paris  (Mendel).    She  however  re- 
mained in  Munich,  and  married  Theobald  Lang, 
a  violinist  in  the  Court  band.    In  1812  or  13  she 
was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven  wrote  in  her  album 
a  song  'An  die  Geliebte,*  to  Stoirs  words, '  0  dass 
ich  dir  vom  stille  Auge/  which  was  published  about 
1 840  in  a  collection  called '  Das  singende  Deutsch*- 
land.^    It  is  his  second  version  of  the  song — the 
former  one  being  dated  by  himself  December  1 8 1 1 , 
and  having  been  published  in  181 4.    See  Notte- 
bohm*s  Thematic  Cat.  of  Beethoven,  p.  1 83.    [G.] 

LANGDON,  BiCHABD,  Mus.  Bac.,  son  of 
Rev.  Tobias  Langdon,  priest -vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  giaduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in 
1 761 .  About  1 770  he  received  the  appointments 
of  organist  and  sub-chanter  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
but  resigned  them  in  1777  upon  being  chosen 
brganist  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  He  quitt^  Bristol 
in  1 782  to  become  organist  of  Armagh  Cathedral, 
which  he  resigned  in  1 794.  In  1 7  74  he  published 
'Divine  Harmony,  a  Collection,  in  score,  of 
Psalms  and  Anthems.'  His  published  com- 
positions include  'Twelve  Glees,*  two  books  of 
songs,  and  some  canzonets.  Two  glees  and  a 
ieatch  by  him  are  contained  in  Warren's  '  Vocal 
Harmony.*  He  died  Sept.  1803.  Langdon  in  F 
as  still  a  &vourite  double  chant.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LAN6E.  a  Ciunily  intimately  connected  with 
Mozart,  inasmuch  as  his  wife's  sister,  Aloysia 
Weber,  in  1780  married  the  famous  Joseph 
Lange,  an  actor,  who  held  the  same  rank  in 
Germany  that  Garrick  did  in  England  and 
Lekain  in  France.  Mozart's  marriage  to  her 
jounger  sister,  Constanz,  took  place  Aug.  4, 
.1782.  Lange  was  bom  at  Wtlrzburg,  1751,  and 
died  at  Vienna  in  1 8  2  7 .  Aloysia  was  a  very  great 
singer;  her  voice  wanted  power,  but  was  said  to 
be  '  the  sweetest  ever  heard '  (Jahn.  ii.  18).  Its 
compass  was  extraordinary,  from  B  below  the 
stave  to  A  on  the  sixth  space  above  it ;  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  songs  which  Mozart  wrote  for 
her — the  part  of  '  the  Queen  of  Night '  in  the 
.  Zauberfldte,  and  several  detached  bravura  airs. 
She  died  in  1830.  Mozart  was  for  a  time  vio- 
lently in  love  with  her.     [Webbb.]  [G.] 

LANGSAM,  i.  e.  slow,  the  Grerman  equivalent 
Sot  Adagio,    '^jaogsam  ond  sehnsuchtsvoU '  is 
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Beethoven*s  direction  to  the  third  movement  of 
the  Sonata  op.  loi,  equivalent  to  Adagio  com 
molto  di  terUimento.  See  also  the  opening  song 
of  the  Liederkreis,  op.  98.  Schumann  employs  it 
habitually ;  see  the  first  movement  of  his  Sym* 
phony  in  E  b.  [G.] 

LANGSHAW.  John,  was  employed  about 
1761,  under  the  direction  of  John  Christopher 
Smith,  in  setting  music  upon  the  barrels  of  an 
organ,  of  much  lai^r  size  than  had  been  thereto- 
fore used  for  barrels,  then  being  constructed  for 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  which  he  did  '  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  that  the  effect  was  equal  to  ths^ 
produced  by  the  most  finished  player.'  In  1773 
he  became  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Lancaster,  and  died  in  1 798. 

His  son,  John,  was  born  in  London  in  I7^3» 
in  1779  became  a  pupil  of  Charies  Wesley,  and 
in  1798  succeeded  his  fi»ther  as  organist  at 
Lancaster.  He  composed  many  hymns,  chants, 
organ  voluntaries,  pianoforte  concertos,  songs 
and  duets^  and  made  numerous  arrangements  for 
the  pianotbrte.  [W.H.H.] 

LANIERE,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  Jerome 
Laniere,  an  Italian  musician,  who,  together  with 
Nicholas  Laniere,  probably  his  brother,  settled 
in  England,  and  in  1571  were  musicians  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  probably  about  1590.  His  name  first 
appears  as  singer  and  composer  in  the  masque 
performed  at  court  on  the  marriage  of  Cair,  Elarl 
of  Somerset,  and  Lady  Frances  Howard  in  161 4, 
the  first  song  in  which, '  Bring  away  the  sacred 
tree*  (reprinted  in  Smith*s  'Musica  Antiqua'), 
was  composed  by  him.  His  skill  as  a  singer  is 
alluded  to  in  some  lines  addressed  by  Herrick  to 
Henry  Lawes.  He  composed  the  music  for  Ben 
Jonson*s  masque  presented  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Hay  for  the  entertainment  of  Baron  de  Tour,  the 
French  Ambassador,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  22. 1617, 

*  in  stylo  recitative,*  being  the  first  introduction 
of  recitative  into  an  English  composition.  He 
also  sang  in  the  piece  and  painted  the  scenery 
for  it.  He  next  composed  the  music  for  Jondon*s 
masque,  'The  Vision  of  Delight.*  performed  at 
court  at  ChriKtmas,  1 61 7.  Laniere  cultivated  the 
arts  of  painting  and  engraving  as  well  as  that  of 
music,  and  his  judgment  was  so  much  esteemed, 
that  he  was  sent  by  Charles  I.  to  Italy  to  pur- 
chase pictures  in  1625,  and  again  in  1627  to 
negociate  for  the  purchase  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua's  collection.    One  of  thoee  pictures  was 

*  Mercury  instructing  Cupid,*  by  Coiieggio.  now 
in  die  National  Gallery.  He  was  appointed 
'Master  of  the  King*s  Musick,*  at  an  annual 
salary  of  £200,  by  patent  dated  July  11,  1626. 
In  1636  Charles  I.  granted  to  Laniere  and 
others  a  charter,  based  upon  one  of  Edward  IV., 
incorporating  them  under  the  style  of  'The 
Marshal,  Wardens,  and  Cominality  of  the  Arte 
and  Science  of  Musick  in  Westminster,*  and 
giving  them  power  to  control  and  r^^ulate  all 
matters  connected  with  music,  and  of  this  body 
Laniere  was  appointed  the  first  Marshal.  At 
the  fall  of  Charles,  Laniere  lost  his  court  ap- 
poin;tmentB,   but   was   reinstated   in  thaoL  on 


tlie  aoceaion  of  Charles  tl.,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion  of  Maricians  was  revived.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown;  he  was  living  in  1665,  but 
dead  in  Jan.  1670,  when  Capt.  Cooke's  name 
appears  as  Marshal  of  the  Corporation.  He  com- 
posed a  funeral  hymn  on  Charles  I.,  a  pastoral 
upon  the  birth  of  Prince  Charles,  and  New 
Yearns  Songs  for  1663  and  1665.  Songs  and 
other  ineces  by  him  are  contained  in  'Select 
JiusicaU  Ayres  and  Dialogues/  1653  and  1659; 
•The  Musical  Companion/  1667 ;  *'The  Treasury 
of  Musick/  1669 ;  and '  Choice  Ayres  an^  Songs,' 
book  ir,  1685.  Several  songs  and  dialogues  by 
him  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS8. 
11,608.  Yatidyck  painted  Laniere*s  portrait  for 
Charles  I.  Another  portrait  is  in  the  Music 
-Bduol  at  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  presented  by 
Laniere  himselC  The  Laniere  fiunily  was  very 
numerous,  and  several  of  its  members  were  court 
jmwcians  in  the  1 7th  century.  [\V.  H.  H.] 

LANNER,  Joseph,  bom  at  Vienna,  April 
13,  1 80 1  ;    son  of  a  glove-maker;  early  showed 
a  talent  for  music,  taught  himself  the  violin,  and 
by  means  of  theoretical  books  learned  to  com- 
pany     Next  came  the  desire    to   conduct  an 
uruhesirm ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  got  together 
a  quartet  party,  in  which  the  viola  was  taken  by 
Strauss,   his    subsequent    rival.     They    played 
potpoiu-ris  from  &vourite  operas,  marches,  etc., 
arnnged  by  Lanner.    He  next  composed  waltzes 
and  liindler,  first  for  a  small,  then  for  a  full 
ovchesira,  and  performed  them  in  public.    His 
popularity    increased    rapidly,    and    important 
places  ol  amusement  eagerly  competed  for  his 
^■erricea.     He   also  appeared   in   most  of  the 
{krovisdal  capitals,  but  declined  all  invitations 
abroad.    He  conducted  the  dance  music  in  the 
large  and  small  Redoutensaal,  and  also  that  at 
the  oourt  balls,  alternately  with  Strauss.     As 
a  mark  of  distincticm  he  was  appointed  Capell- 
meiiterof  the  2nd  Biirger-regiment.    When  thus 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  he  died,  April  1 4, 1 843 ; 
sod  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Dobling, 
near  Vienna.     A  memorial  tablet  was  placed  on 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  May  15,  1879.' 

Lanner  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  our 
present  dance-music.  His  galops,  quadrilles, 
polkas,  and  marches,  but  especially  his  waltases 
and  Landler,  bear  traces  of  the  frank,  genial 
disposition  which  made  him  so  beloved.  .^1  his 
wurks,  from  op.  1.  ('Neue  Wiener  Landler*)  to 
his  swan-song  ('Die  Schcinbranner *)  are  pene- 
traled  with  Uie  warm  national  life  of  Vienna. 
The  titles  often  contain  allusions  to  contempo- 
rmeous  events  and  customs,  and  thus  have  an 
historical  interest.  His  printed  works  amount 
to  3oS,  and  he  left  others  unpublished.  The 
firfloving  numbers  are  dedicated  to  crowned 
heads,  snd  distinguished  persons— -op.  74,  81,  85, 
91. 101,  iio-ia,  115-16,  120,  128,  131-32,  138 
('  Victoria- Walzer "  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria), 
*43»»46, 155, 161-62,  The'Troubadour-Walzer,' 
<1>*  i97>  Are  dedicated  to  Doniaetti,  and  the 
'Konrcgische  Arabeaken/  op.  145,  to  Ole  BuO. 

'  OvkK  to  a  cvrfcMMk  frror  In  tti«  ratrj  of  bb  teptam,  hii  mae 
»i  tor  1^  ofcrhMilMd  to  tht  raglttc'r. 
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IMabelll  published  op.  I-15 ;  Haslinger  16-32, 
and  170-208;  Mechetti  33-169. 

Of  Lanner*s  three  children,  August,  bom  1834 
in  Vienna,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  fol- 
lowed his  fiither's  profession,  but  died  Sept.  27, 
1855.  Katharina,  bom  in  Vienna  1831,  is 
a  well-known  dancer,  who  since  her  d^ot  at 
the  court  opera  in  Vienna  in  1S45,  has  appeared 
at  all  the  important  theatres  in  Europe.  She 
has  also  written  several  adibired  ballets,  and  in 
1858  formed  a  children's  ballet  in  Hamburg, 
which  gave  46  performances  in  Paris  with  great 
success.  At  a  lEiter  date  she  was  engaged  also  at 
the  Italian  Opera  in  England.  [C.  F.  P.} 

LAPOKTE,  PiEBBE  FRAN90IS,  an  eminent 
French  comedian,  came  to  London  as  a  member 
and  joint  manager  of  a  company  who,  in  January 
1824,  commenced  performing  French  plays  at 
the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street.  On  Nov.  18, 
1826,  he  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  as  a 
member  of  the  Dniry  Lane  company,  as  Sosia  in 
Dryden's  *  Amphitryon,*  and  afterwards  played  a 
variety  of  parts,  mostly  original,  and  amongst 
them  Wormwood  in  '  The  Lottery  Ticket.*  He 
next  joined  the  Haymarket  company,  in  which 
he  first  appeared  June  15,  1827.  In  1828  he 
became  manager  of  the.  King's  Theatre,  and 
continued  such  until.  1831.  In  1832  he  was 
lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  actor  as 
well  as  manager,  but  was  compelled  to  retire, 
with  heavy  loss,  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
In  1833  he  resumed  the  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  retained  it  until  his  death, 
whidi  occurred  at  his  chateau  near  Paris,  Sept. 
25,  1841.  A  notable  feature  of  his  last  seatfon 
was  the  '  Tamburini  Row,*  a  disturbance  of  the 
performance  occasioned  by  the  admirers  of  Tam- 
burini, who  resented  his  non-engagement  for 
that  season,  and  by  their  tumultuous  proceedings 
for  two  or  three  evenings  forced  the  manager  to 
yield  to  their  wishes^  Another  curious  feature 
of  this  year  was  the  reappearance  of  Laporte  in 
his  original  capacity  as  an  actor,  wiUi  Rachel,  on 
three  nights  of  her  first  London  season.  Laporte 
first  introduced  to  the  English  public,  amongst 
other  operas,  Rossini*s  'ComteOry*  and  'Assedio 
di  Corinto*;  BeUini*s  'Plrata,*  *  Sonnambula,* 
'Norma'  and  'Puritani*;  I>onizetti*s  'Anna 
Bolena,*  and  CoBta*8  'Malek  Adel*:  and  amongst 
singers,  Sontag,  Meric  Lalande,  Persiani,  As* 
sandri,  Albertazzi,  Pisaroni,  Donzelli,  David  jun., 
Ivanoff,  Mario;  and,  above  all,  the  famous 
quartet  who  so  long  held  supremacy  on  the  opera 
stage,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache. 
Though  his  dilatory  and  unbusinesslike  habits 
tuined  his  management,  Laporte  was  not  with- 
out good  qualities.  Amongst  others  hi8  tact  and 
coolness  were  great,  and  many  of  his  6011s  mots 
were  current  at  the  time.  When  Cerito  retumed 
the  ticket  of  a  box  on  the  upper  tier  with  the 
remark  that  she  was  much  too  young  to  be 
eialted  to  the  skies  before  her  time,  Laporte — 
having  already  given  a  box  on  the  same  tier  to 
Taglioni — replied  that  he  *  had  done  his  best  bat 
that  perhaps  he  had  been  wrong  in  placing  her  on 
the  same  level  with  MdUe.  Taglioni.'    [W.H.H.] 
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LAROE  (Lat.  Maxima,  Old  Eng.  Maxim), 
The  longest  note  uved  in  measured  music.  In 
ancient  MSS.,  the  LfU|ge  appears  as  an  oblong 
black  note,  corresponding  with  the  Double-Long 
described  in  the  Art  Cant  us  Mensurabilis  of 
Franco  of  Cologne.  Franchinus  Gafforius,  writing 
in  1496,  figures  it  as  an  oblong  white  note,  with  a 
tail  descending  on  the  right  haqd  side ;  which  form 
it  has  retained,  unchanged,  to  the  present  day.^ 

In  ancient     In  printed  Perfect  Imperfect 

MSS.  books.         Large  Rest.     Large  Rest. 
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In  the  Great  Mode  Perfect,  the  Latge  is  equal 
to  three  Longs :  in  the  Great  Mode  Imperfect,  to 
two.  [See  Mode.]  The  Kest  for  the  Perfect 
Large  stretches,  in  a  double  line,  across  three 
spaces ;  that  for  the  Imperfect  Large,  across  two. 

In  Polyphonic  Music,  the  final  note  is  always 
written  as  a  Large :  and,  in  that  position,  its 
length  is  sometimes  indefinitely  prolonged,  in  the 
Canto  fermOt  while  the  other  voices  are  elaborat- 
ing a  florid  cadence.  In  Plain  Chaunt,  the  Large 
—or,  rather,  in  that  case,  the  Double-Long — is 
sometimes,  but  not  very  frequently,  used,  to  indi- 
cate the  Reciting-Note.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LARGHETTO,  partaking  of  the  bioad  style 
of  Largo,  but  about  the  same  pace  with  Andante. 
Well-known  instances  of  its  use  are  the  slow 
movements  in  Beethoven's  2nd  Symphony'  and 
Violin  Concerto.  [G.] 

LARGO,  i.e.  broad,  an  Italian  term  meaning 
a  slow,  broad,  dignified  style.  Handel  employs 
it  often,  as  in  the  Messiah  in  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  Grod,* '  He  was  despised,'  and  '  Surely.'  Haydn 
uses  it  for  the  Introduction  and  first  Chorus 
in  the  'Creation,*  as  well  as  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  3rd  Part.  Beethoven  employs  it  only  in 
P.  F.  works,  and  it  is  enough  to  mention  some  of 
the  instancea  to  show  what  grandeur  and  deep 
feeling  he  conveyed  by  this  term, — op.  7  ;  op.  10, 
no.  3 ;  op.  37  ;  op.  70,  no.  i ;  op.  106.  He  often  ac- 
companies it  with  past^tonato,  or  some  other  term 
denoting  intense  expression.  In  the  works  of  Men- 
delssohn the  term  probably  does  not  once  occur. 

The  term  Largamhite  has  recently  come  into 
use  to  denote  breadth  of  style  without  change 
of  tempo.  Largo  implies  a  slow  pace,  but  the 
very  varying  metronome  marks  applied  to  it  show 
cmnclusively  that  style  and  not  pace  is  its  princi- 
pal intention.  [G.] 

LARIGOT  (from  an  old  French  word,  Varigot, 
for  a  small  flute  or  flageolet,  now  obsolete),  the 
old  name  for  a  rank  of  small  open  metal  pipes, 
the  longest  of  which  is  only  i^  ft.  apeaking-leugth. 
Its  pitch  is  a  fifth  above  that  of  the  fifteenth,  an 
octave  above  the  twelfth,  and  a  nineteenth  above 
the  unison.  It  is  first  met  with,  in  English 
organs,  in  those  made  by  Harris,  who  passed 
many  years  in  France,  and  who  placed  one  in  his 

*  In  modern  reprints,  the  tall  b  loinetlines  made  to  ascend :  but  It 
Is  Indbpensable  that  it  should  be  on  the  right  hand  side.  See  In- 
numerable  examples  in  rtoske's  Mutica  Divina^ 


liAJSSEN.- 

instrument  in  8t.  Sepulchre's,  Snow  Hill,  erected 
in  1670.  LE.J.H.] 

LAROCHE,  James,  better  known  as  Jemmy 
Laroch,  or  Laroche,  was  a  popular  singer  in 
London,  though  probably  French  by  origin  or 
birth,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  centuries.  He  played,  as  a  boy,  the 
part  of  Cupid  in  Motteux's  •  Loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,'  set  to  music  by  Eodes  and  Finger,  in 
which  the  part  of  Venus  was  played  by  Mrs, 
Bracegirdle.  in  16^6.  He  was,  therefore,  bom 
probably  about  1680-4.  His  portrait  appears 
on  a  very  rare  print,  called  *  The  Raree  Show. 
Sung  by  Jemmy  Laroch  in  the  Musical  Interlude 
for  the  Peace,  with  the  Tune  Set  to  Musick  for  the 
Violin.  Ingraved  Printed  Cuked  and  Sold  by 
Sutton  NichoUs  next  door  to  the  Jack,  etc.  Lon- 
don,' fol.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  Samuel 
Lyne.  There  are  33  verses  beginning  •  O  Raree 
Show,  O  Brave  Show'  below  the  engravings 
which  represents  Laroche  with  the  show  on  a 
stool,  exhibiting  it  to  a  group  of  children ;  and 
at  foot  is  the  music.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  wan 
signed  in  April,  1713,  and  this  interlude  was 
played  in  celebration  of  it,  at  the  Theatre  in 
Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  music  being 
written  by  John  Eccles.  The  portrait  of  La- 
roche was  also  engraved  by  M.  Laroon  in  his 

*  Cries  of  London.'  [J.  M.] 

LAROON,  J.,  a  foreigner  who  sang  in  opera 
in  the  first  years  of  the  last  century  in  London, 
and  was,  perhaps,  the  son  of  M.  Laroon,  the 
artist  (bom  at  the  Hague  1653,  died  1705),  who 
engraved  the  'Cries  of  London,'  etc.  J.  Laroon 
played,  among  other  parts,  that  of  Sylvander 
(tenor)  in  *  The  'J'emple  of  Love,'  by  G.  F.  Sag- 
gione  (1706),  not  (as  Bumey  incorrectly  says) 
byGreber.    [See  Galua.]  [J.M.] 

LASSEN,  Eduard,  though  a  native  of  Copen- 
hagen,  where  he  was  bom  April  13,  1830,  is  vir- 
tually a  Belgian  musician,  since  he  was  taken  to 
Brussels  when  only  a,  entered  the  Conservatoire 
there  at  12,  in  1844  took  the  first  prize  as  P.  F, 
player,  in  47  the  same  for  harmony,  and  soon 
afberward  the  second  prize  for  composition.  His 
successes,  which  were  many,  were  crowned  by 
the  great  Government  prize,  which  was  adjudgea 
to  him  in  1 85 1 ,  after  which  he  started  on  a  length- 
ened tour,  through  Germany  and  Italy.  Dis- 
appointed  in  his  hopes  of  getting  his  5-act  opera^ 

*  Le  Roi  Edgard '  performed  at  Bmssels,  he  betook 
himself  to  Weimar,  where  in  57  it  was  produced 
under  the  care  of  Liszt,  with  great  success.  A 
second,  *  Frauenlob,'  and  a  third.  *Der  Gefimgene,' 
were  equally  fortunate.  When  Liszt  retired 
from  Weimar,  Lassen  took  his  place,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  produce  '  IMstan  and  Isolde  * 
in  1874,  at  a  time  when  no  other  theatre  but 
Munich  had  dared  to  do  so.  He  there  published 
a  Symphony  in  D,  a  Beethoven  overture,  and  a 
Festival  ditto,  music  to  Sophocles'  (Edipus,  to 
Hebbel's  Nibelungen,  and  Goethe's  Faust,  Parts 
I  and  2,  a  Fest-C!antate,  a  Te  Deum.  a  lai*g9 
number  of  songs,  and  other  pieces.  His  latest 
work  is  a  set  of  6  songs  (op.  67).  [O.] 


lAsserre. 

LASSEEKE,  JiTLEs,  emiDent  violoncelliat,  was 
hem  at  Tarbes  July  39,  1838,  entered  the  Paris 
Conwrvatoire  in  x  S5  2,  where  he  gained  the  second 
priae  in  1853  and  the  first  prize  in  1855.  When 
the  popular  concerts  of  Pasdeloup  were  first 
started,  he  was  appointed  solo  violoncellist ;  he 
haa  also  played  with  great  success  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of~Ftaaice,  During  1859  he  was  solo 
ccdlist  at  the  Cpurt  of  Madnd,  and  travelled 
tfait>agh  Spain.  In  1869  he  came  to  reside  per- 
manently in  England,  since  which  time  he  has 
played  principal  violoncello  under  Sir  Michael 
Co^  and  at  the  Musical  Union.  Lasserre  has 
Written  various  compositions  both  for  his  own 
instrument  and  for  the  violin — Etudes,  Fantasies^ 
Bofnanoes,  Tarantelles,  Transcriptions,  a  violon- 
cello •  Method,'  etc.,  etc.  [T.P.H.] 

LASSUS,  Orlando  di,  bom  at  Mons  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1 6th  century.  His  real  name  was 
ptohably  Delattre,  but  the  form  de  Lassus  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  used  in  Mons  at  the 
tim^  and  was  not  his  own  invention.  He  had  no 
fixed  mode  of  writing  his  name,  and  in  the  pre&ces 
to  the  first  fi>ur  volumes  of  the  'Patrocinium 
Mnsioes,*  signs  himself  differently  each  time, — 
Orlandus  de  Lasso,  Orlandns  di  Lasao^  Orlandus 
di  Tiiasuw,  and  Orlandus  Lassus ;  and  again  in  the 
'  Lectiones  Hiob,'  1583,  Orlando  de  Lasso.  In  the 
French  editions  we  usually  find  the  name  Orlande 
de  Lassus,  and  so  it  appears  on  the  statue  in  his 
native  town.  Adrian  Le  Roy,  however,  in  some 
of  the  Paris  editions,  by  way  perhaps  of  Latin* 
iring  the  de,  calls  him  Orlandus  Lanusius. 

The  two  works  usually  referred  to  for  his  early 
life  are  Vinchant^s  'Annals  of  ^Hainault';  and 
a  notice  by  Van  Quickelberg  in  1565,  in  the 
•Heromn  Proeopographia,'  a  biograplucal  dic- 
tionary compiled  by  Pantaleon.  Vinchant,  under 
the  year  1530,  writes  as  follows:— 

*  OHawd  dit  Lamu  wm  bom  in  the  town  of  Mont,  in 
{be  MnM  year  that  CharlM  Y  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
at  Aiz-la-uhapelle  [\M0] ....  He  was  bom  in  the  Rue 
4»  Onariande  near  the  panaee  leading  from  the  Black 
Bead.*   He  was  choriater  in  the  church  of  S.  Nioolai  *  in 

I  IW  odgteAl  M&  h  DOW  lo  Um  Mons  libimcy.   Ttie  Mithor  llTod 

A  l*taMM  d*  la  naisoD  portant  r«naelgne  d«  la  noire  teste.' 
!  (lo  bis  Life  of  LaiMt.  Valendennes.  1«96*  thinks  'the  Black 
«••  ticoatcd  tn  the  Bae  Graode,  No.  92.   Coantlnc  the  nnmber 
the  'PdMs  de  far'  (town  welchint-house)  and  the 
I  de  to  iKito«  tMe '  tn  the  old  records  of  the  town,  he  found  It  to 
wHh  the  distance  from  the  former  bnlldlnf .    Moreover 
Sa.M  bore,  tai  Delmoitte's  time,  the  sisn  of  a  helmet,  whldi  he  thinks 
Mibt,  la  oldes  tlnw.  have  been  painted  black  to  Imitate  Iron,  and 
that  have  been  called  the  '  noire  t«te.'   He  goes  on  to  say.  bnt  without 
Mi  aatborlcy.  that  this  boose.  Na  M.  had  formerly  a  paasace 
_;  brto  the  Bue  de  grande  Golr- 
Irfterwafds  and  now  Bne  de« 
»)  between  the  Ik>oms  Noe.  St 
mAM.  If  so.  It  most  have  been  a  boose 
«f  lanwHlenu     with  back    prrmlscs 
•sdcblav  behind  the  whole  lerarrh  of 
ai iM dee Oapvdna.   XoikfiTandW 
■«  a  preeent  (VK)  larv»  new  hoowe. 
•bb  %  pesfe  bttwto  them  leading 
lo  Ilk  9B^  a  private  boose  Itdilnd  the 
Snrt.   If  thfct  passage  marks  the  site 
«f  the  srlglBMl  'iasoe'  spnk^n  of  by 
tat.  then  the  boose  In  whkh 

«a»  bom  amy  have  been  situated  on  one  side  of  It,  at  the 

rof  the  Boe  de  rantlmprd.   Curiously  enough,  Matthleu.  In  his 

nil  ef  LasBH,  mj%  that  an  Isabean  de  Lassus  lived  In  the  Bue  de 

Qoartler  Goirlande.  which  adds  to  the  probability  that 

■ttuated  at  the  comer  of  the  two  itreett  may  have  been 
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'  nMchoreh  of  St.  51oolaa  was  borat  dowD  in  the  17th  century,  aod 
I  by  the  pnacac  bnlld&iSi 


the  Rue  de  Havrecq.  After  his  father  was  condemned  for 
^ininff  false  money  etc.  the  said  Orland,  who  waa  called 
Roland  de  Lattre,  changed  his  name  to  Orland  de  Lassus, 
left  the  country,  and  went  to  Italy  with  Ferdinand  de 
Gonxague.' 

Van  Quickelberg^  dates  his  birth  ten  years 
later: — 

*  Orlandus  was  bora  at  Mons  in  Hainault  in  the  year 
153a  At  7  years  old  he  began  his  education,  and  a  year 
and  a  half  later  took  to  music,  which  he  soon  understood. 
The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracted  so  much  attention,  that 
he  was  thrice  stolen  finom  the  school  where  he  lived  with 
the  other  choristers.  Twice  his  boocI  parents  sought  and 
found  him,  but  the  third  time  ne  consented  to  remain 
with  Ferdinand  Gtonzague  riceroy  of  Sicily,  at  that  time 
commander  of  the  emperor's  forces  at  St.  Dizier.  The 
war  over,  he  went  with  that  prince  first  to  Sicily,  and 
then  to  Milan.  After  0  years  his  voice  broke,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  Constantin  Caatriotto  took  him  to  Naples,  where 
he  lived  for  3  years  with  the  Marguis  of  Tenca.  Thence 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence for  6  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  ap« 
pointed  director  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  by  fiar  the  most  celebrated  in  Rome  .... 
Tmto  yearn  afterwards  he  visited  England  and  France  with 
Julius  CflMar  Brancaccio,  a  nobleman  and  an  amateur 
musician.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he  resided  in 
Antwerp  for  two  years,  whence  he  was  called  to  Munich 
by  Albert  of  Bavaria  in  1557. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  two  birth* 
dates  1520  and  1530.  Baini  places  the  Roman 
appointment  in  154 1,  Van  Quickelberg  in  1551. 
lliat  Lassus  left  Rome  about  1553.  as  Van 
Quickelbei^  says,  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the 
preface  to  his  first  Antwerp  publication  (May  15, 
1555)*  where  he  speaks  of  his  removal  from  the 
one  city  to  the  other  as  if  recent.  Assuming 
that  his  life  in  Rome  lasted  either  2  years  or  1 3, 
we  may  ask  whether  it  is  likely  that  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  prolific  composers  in  the 
whole  history  of  music,  should  obtain  so  high  a 
position  as  early  as  1541,  without  being  known 
to  us  as  a  composer  till  '1555;  or  is  it,  on  the 
contrary,  more  likely  that  a  reputation  which 
seems  to  have  been  European  by  the  time  he 
went  to  Munich  (1557),  could  have  been  gained, 
without  some  early  and  long  career  as  a  composer 
of  works  which  may  yet  be  lying  undiscovered  in 
some  Italian  churcn  or  library. 

Vinchant  alludes  to  Lassus'  father  having  been 
condemned  as  a  coiner  of  false  money.  Matthieu* 
has  worked  hard  to  refute  this,  and  his  ezamina* 
tion  of  the  criminal  records  of  Mons  casts  great 
improbability  on  the  story.  At  the  same  time, 
and  from  the  same  sources,  he  has  brought  to 
light  other  namesakes  of  the  composer,  who  if 

«  Van  Quickelberg,  whote  own  trfography  a|>pears  bi  Fantaleon's 
book,  waa  t>om  at  Antwerp  In  US.  and  practited  as  a  phy»lclan  at  the 
court  of  Munich,  while  Laaent  wu  chief  musician  there.  We  mutt 
lire  great  weight  to  an  account  written  by  a  contemporary  and  com- 
patriot, and  under  the  eyes  of  the  oompoeer  himielf.  The  date  USD  is 
no  printer's  error,  as  Delmotte  snggesta.  for  the  account  speaks  of 
L«MUS  an  a  child  at  the  «lege  of  8.  DUIer.  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1M4.  Therefore  Van  Quickelberg  must  hare  meant  to  i^ay  isao.  Just 
ax  certainly  as  Vinchant  emphasises  his  date  USOO  by  a  reference  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  Judging  simply  by  the  authority  of  the 
statements,  we  should  certainly  glre  the  preference  to  Van  Quickel- 
berg :  but  Vlnchant's  date  Is  supported  t^  su  many  other  oonsldera> 
tions  that  we  think  Delmotte.  Fetis.  and  Ambros  are  right  in  preferring 
It,  though  It  Is  premature  to  adopt  It  absolutely.  These  dales  may  be 
more  Important  than  at  first  sight  appears,  if  some  one  undertakes  a 
comparison  of  the  InSuenoe  of  Lassus  and  Palestrlna  on  the  hlstoiy  of 
music. 

9  According  to  Dehn.  an  edition  of  motets,  dated  IA45.  Is  in  the 
llbrwy  at  Bologna.  Thto  statement  requires  some  confirmation.  The 
M88.  catal<igues  of  the  Italian  libraries.  In  Dehn's  pnssemlon.  some  of 
which  are  In  the  F^tls  library  at  Brussels,  are  not  likely  to  be  entlrd|y 
free  from  error. 

•  Boland  de  Uttre  par  Adolphe  JCatthieOi  Gaud  (no  data). 
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they  belongfed  to  liis  fftoiily,  did  little  credit  to  it, 
and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  It  would  be 
more  interesting  to  find  some  tie  between  Orlando 
and  two  other  contemporiiry  compoaers,  Olivier 
Delatre,  and  Claude  Petit  Jean  Delattre,  the 
second  a  man  of  considerable  eminence. 

Of  Lassus'  education,  after  he  left  Mons»  we 
know  nothing,  but  his  first  composit'ons  show  him 
following  the  steps  of  his  countiymen,  Willaert, 
Verdelot,  Arcadelt,  and  Rore,  in  the  Venetian 
school  of  madrigal  writing ;  his  first  book  of  ma- 
drigals (li  5)  being  published  in  Venice  soon 
tkh&r  he  had  him^lf  left  Italy  and  settled  in 
Antwerp.  This  book  in  its  time  went  through 
many  editions,  but  copies  of  it  are  scarce  now, 
and  none  of  its  22  pieces  have  been  published  in 
m^>dem  notation. 

The  visit  to  England  must  have  taken  place 
about  1554.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
account  of  the  nobleman  whom  Orlando  accom- 
panied, but  many  of  his  family  had  been  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by  him 
Orlando  was  probably  introduced  to  Cardinal  Pole, 
in  whose  honour  he  wrote  music  to  the  words    ' 

'  Te  kpectent  Beginalde  poll,  tibi  sideTa  rident, 

Exultant  montes,  peraonat  Oceanu", 
Anslia  dam  plaudit  quod  faustna  excutis  ignes 
Eiicis  et  lachrimaa  ex  adaihante  luo.' 

This  was  published  in  1556,  and  the  incidents 
to  which  it  refers  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  1554,  so  it  gives  an  additional  due  to  the 
time  of  the  composer  s  visit  to  this  country,  cor- 
roborating the  statement  of  Van  Quickelberg. 
It  is  curious  that  in  the  year  1554,  a  Don  Pedro 
di  Lasso  attended  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Mary  in  England  as  ambassador  from  Ferdmand, 
King  of  the  Romans. 

By  the  end  of  1554,  Orlando  is  probably 
settled  at  Antwerp,  for  in  *  the  ItaHan  pre* 
face  to  a  book  of  madrigals  and  motets  printed 
in  that  city  (May  13,  1555),  he  speaks  of  their 
having  been  composed  there  since  his  return  from 
Rome.  *  There,*  says  Van  Quickelberg,  '  he  re* 
mained  two  years,  in  the  society  of  men  of  rank 
and  culture,  rousing  in  them  a  taste  for  music,  and 
in  return  gaining  their  love  and  respect.'  The 
book  referred  to  contains  1 8  Italian  canzones,  6 
French  chansons,  and  6  motets  *k  la  nouvelle 
composition  d'aucuns  d*Italie.*  Of  the  Italian 
ones  5  are  published  by  Van  Maldeghem.^  This 
is  our  first  introduction  to  the  great  composer, 
and  we  get  over  it  with  little  formality.  If  Or- 
lando ever  wrote  any  masses  for  his  composer^s 
diploma ;  if  the  old  tune  *  I'onmie  arm^,*  was  tor- 
tured by  any  fresh  contrapuntal  devices  of  his 
pen,  it  is  plain  that  he  left  such  tasks  behind  him 
when  he  gave  up  school,  and  *  roused  the  musical 
taste'  of  his  Antwerp  friends  by  music  which 
errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  simplicity.  We  pass 
with  regret  from  the  graceful  'Madonna  ma 
pietk*  and  the  almost  melodious  *  La  cortesia,'  to 
the  Latin  motets — 3  sacred,  2  secular — in  the 
fiame  volume.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  '  Alma 
nemes*  which  Bumey  gives  in  his  History  (iii. 
317),  pointing  out  the  modulation  on  the  words 

I  Trifor  MnalcaL   lOwAanac   BmscUc^UT^ 
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*  novumque  melos,'  as  a  strikins  example  of  ihe 
chromatic  passages  of  the  achoM  in  which  Laasus 
and  Rore  were  educated.  Bumay  oouples  the  two 
together,  aiid  regards  Lassus  chiefly  aa  a  aecular 
composer.  He  seems  to  know  but  little  of  the 
great  sacred  works  of  his  later  life,  and  likens 
him  to  a  'dwarf  upon  stilts*  by  the  side  of 
Palestrina.  But  though  th's  unrartunate  com* 
parison  has  brought  the  great  English  historian 
into  diflgrace  with  F^tis  and  Ambros,  stiU  Bm> 
ney*8  remarks  on  Lassus'  early  works  are  very 
interesting  aud  certainly  not  unfair.  It  is  only 
strange  that,  knowing  and  thinking  ao  little  oif 
Lassus,  he  diould  have  compared  him  to  Palea- 
trina  at  all. 

The  other  work  belonging  to  this  period  (Ant- 
^oip  15.^6)  ^  ^e  ^t  hook  of  motets — 12  nos^ 
k  5,  and  5  nos.  k  6.  Here  the  composer  recog^ 
nises  the  importance  of  his  first  publication  oC 
serious  music,  by  opening  it  with  an  ode  to  the 
Muses,  'Delitiae  Phoebi,*  k  5,  in  which  the  setting 
of  the  words  '  Sustine  Lassum,'  is  the  principiu 
featuro.  Other  interesting  numbers  are  the 
'  Gustate,  videte,'  which  will  be  referred  to  again 
when  we  follow  Lassus  to  Mimich,  the  motet 
*Te  spectant  Reginalde  poli,'  and  'Heroum  so- 
boles,  in  honour  of  Charles  V,  the  second  beinff 
in  the  strict  imitative  style,  the  last  in  simpler 
and  moro  massive  harmony  (k  6),  as  if  designed 
for  a  large  chorus  at  some  public  ceremonial. 

The  sacred  numbers,  such  as  the  '  Mirabile  mys- 
terium  * — an  anthem,  we  suppose  for  Christmas 
day — show  no  signs  of  any  secular  tendency  or 
Venetian  influence.  They  are  as  hard  to  our 
ears  as  any  music  of  the  Josquin  period.  They 
give  us  our  first  insight  into  Orlando's  church 
work,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  drawing  so 
distinct  a  line  between  compositions  for  the  church 
and  the  world,  and  not,  as  Bumey  implies,  too 
much  petted  in  society  and  at  court,  to  be  grave 
and  earnest  in  his  religious  music.  We  have  a 
goo(^  example  here  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  Muses  and  Cardinal  Pole  are  much  too  sen* 
ous  subjects  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  trifled 
with,  and  the  Ode  to  Charles  V.  alone  exhibits  any 
originality  of  treatment. 

jL  On  the  strength  of  a  reputation  aa  a  composer 
Doth  for  the  chamber  and  the  church,  and  of  a^ 
popularity  amongst  men  of  rank  and  talent, 
gained  as  much  by  his  character  and  dispositioa 
and  liberal  education,  as  by  his  musical  powers, 
he  was  invited  by  Albert  V.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
155^  or  1557,  to  come  to  Munich  as  director  of 
his  chamber  music.  Albert  was  not  only  the 
kind  patron  of  Lassus,  but  seems  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  direction  of  his 
genius.     He  was  bom  in   1527,  was  a  great 

Satron  of  the  arts,  founded  the  royal  library  at 
f  unich,  acquired  considerable  fame  as  an  athlete, 
and  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  religious  prin- 
ciples, the  effect  of  which  was  not  confined  to  his 
£hmily,  but  extended  to  his  people  by  severe  laws 
against  inmiorality  of  every  kind.  Of  the  exact 
state  of  music  at  Munich  when  Lassus  first 
reached  it,  we  cannot  speak  precisely.  The  head 
of  the  chapel,   Ludovico  d'Asero,   or  Ludwi^ 


HMmt,  waa  a  dJaUngauhad  oompowtrla  hia  tinb, 
bat  a  aiiigla  '  Fnn'  U  all  that  haa  bsen  left  to 
^'  bang  an  old  man,  ba  would  probablj  have 
retired  in  bTour  of  LMtat,  aa  he  did  a'  fow  yean 
later,  but  it  was  thought  better  for  the  new  oamer 
to  acquire  the  language  of  the  country  before 
Bmdartaking  «a  reapoDaible  a  pgat,  and  he  waa 
theiatite  appointed  a  chamber  muuciau.  He 
■eaoia  to  bne  wtUed  at  onoe  i&to  bit  new  poai- 
{■on,  for  the  next  je»i  (15.SS)  he  married  Rei(iua 
WeduDger,  a  maid  of  honour  at  the  court.  The 
mairiaga  proved  a  rer;  happy  one,  aod  Van 
Qnickelberg  apeaJca  of  tha  children,  wh<>m  he 
muit  baTe  known  at  a  very  earl;  age  [ijfisl,  ai 
*  i4ii|f  iiliieimi '  At  anj  rata  they  did  feTv  well 
aAerwarda.  The  four  aona.  JTeidinand,  lu-neat, 
Kndolfdi  asd  Jean,  all  became  miuidjuii,  and 
tbe  two  danghteia  ware  married — c«ie  of  them, 
Bagina,  to  t£e  Seigneur  d'Acb,  one  of  the  oiHirt 

In  hia  mbordinate  podtlon  l^aiua  did  not 
publiah  much,  though,  at  the  neit  paragraph 
tbowe,  be  wrote  continually.  The  next  two  or 
three  jean  produced  a  eecond  book  of  11  mad- 
rigab  (k  3),  and  a  book  of  chamoDt  (b  4,  5,  6), 
the  latter  containing  the  fi^pait  chauaon  'Su- 
HOne  UD  jour.'  to  which  Bumej  refen  in  hi* 
HMarj  |iU.  161),  aa  well  aa  a  6'part  aetting  of 
Ik  -TStyre,  tu  patulc,'  which  ia  quite  timpla  in 
eflact.  and  hat  a  very  leautiful  laat  movement. 
We  obmavt  at  once  the  great  care  which  Orlando 
lakea  of  the  qoantitiet  of  the  Latin  wordi. 

In  the  year  1561  Daaer  ia  allowed  to  retii« 
Ml  Ua  full  aalary,  and 
'Ite  I>ake  aeelBS  thM  Maitet  Orlando  had  br  thlt  Udw 


Fian  Ihia  time  Laaaoa  appeaia  principally  aa 
a  empoaer  for  the  church,  and  it  ii  worth  re- 
'"*'-g  that  in  tliia  aam^  year  the  tubject  of 
nnsc  waa  diKoawd  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
a  moJotian  pwril  to  lefbrm  tome  of  the  glaring 
<Mic>a  in  the  (tyle  of  chnrch  compoeition.  l..a*- 
•ot'  great  wmka,  being  of  a  lubaequent  dale, 
-  ntircly  "^  -  '-—  "- '  -    ■■ "-' 


a  aa  are  the  later  worka  of  Paleitnna. 

[Sea  JoMlDUi.] 

Hm  new  diapel-maaler,  in  the  June  of  the 
■Be  year,  printa  hia  fint  book  of  entirely  tncred 


■!  t  =  f 


\  of  which 


I '  baa  been  publiihed  by  '  Com- 
■v,  'Angeloa  ad  paatorea'  by  'Koehliti,  and 
'Btoadicam  Dominum'  by  'Pnxke. 

Bnt  it  waa  not  alone  aa  a  church  oompoaer 
that  Lawna  waa  anxioua  at  once  (oaaaert  hia  new 
poiliaB.  He  loon  ahowed  ipecial  quaUtkationa 
u  ecaductor  of  the  choir.     ■  One  great  quality,' 


M 

■aya  MaMimo  Trojano,*  '  wu  the  flimnaM  and 
geniua  he  evinced  when  the  choir  were  singing, 
giving  the  time  with  auch  ateadineta  and  torce, 
that,  like  warriara  taking  oourage  at  the  aound 
of  the  trumpet  the  expert  aingen  needed  no 
other  orden  than  the  eipreaaion  of  that  powerful 
and  vigoroua  oountenanoe  to  animate  their 
Bweetly  sounding  voioea.'  The  portrait  which  ws 
here  give,  and  which  ia  now  engraved  for  the 
fint  time,  ha*  been  photographed  *  from  the 
magniBcent  manuacript  copy  of  lAatua't  muaic 
to  the  Penitential  Paalma.  which  forma  one  of 
the  omamenta  of  the  Kojal  State  Library  at  Mu- 
nich. The  inacription  round  the  outaide  of  the 
oval  ia  '  In  'oorde  prudtntia  requieacib  aapieutia 
at  indoctoa  quoaque  erudict.  Pro.  xiiii.,'  showing 
in  how  favourable  and  honourable  a  light  a  gmat 
raudcian  waa  regarded  in  the  16U1  century. 


In  the  autumn  Laaius  mnat  have  gone  to 
Venice,  taking  hia  new  'Cantiooee'  with  him; 
for  though  Gardane  duet  not  print  them  till  1565, 
the  preface  to  hia  edition  ia  aigned  by  the  coin- 

Cr,  and  dated  '  Venetiia  Ij6i  die  i.  Nov.' 
aJao  left:  behind  him  a  third  uet  of  1 3  mad- 
rigali,  published  there  in  the  following  year. 
Van  Quickelberg  also  ipealia  of  a  viait  to  Ant- 
werp about  tbit  Ume :  and  the  publications  for 
the  year  1 564 — two  books  of  chanaone,  one  printeil 
in  that  dty,  the  other  at  Louvain — corroborate 
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the  statement.  The  ist  book  Qk  4)  oontauu  27 
short  pieces  of  a  humorous  character,  many  of 
which  are  given  by  Van  Maldeghem  in  his 
*  Tr^r  Musical.'  The  music  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  words,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
later  times  it  was  considered  equally  well  suited  to 
sacred  words,  or  at  least  published  with  them,  an 
ordeal  to  which  many  of  his  earlier  secular  com* 
positions  were  subjected.  The  reason  and  result 
of  these  journeys  are  thus  given  by  Massimo 
Trojano  :^> 

*Tbe  Duke  seeing  that  his  predecenor's  chapel  was  tu 
beneath  his  own  ideal,  sent  messages  and  letten,  with 
gifts  and  promises  through  all  Europe,  to  select  learned 
musical  artists,  and  singers  with  fine  voices  and  experi* 
ence.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  a  short  time,  that  he  had 
collected  as  great  a  companv  of  virtuosi  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly obtain,  chosen  ftom  all  the  musicians  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  by  hia  composer,  the  excellent  Or- 
laodo  di  T-— « » 


Of  these  musicians,  upwards  of  90  in  number, 
the  same  author  mentions  more  than  30  by  name. 
Among  them  Antonio  Morari,  the  head  of  the 
orchestra,  Gioseppe  da  Lucca  and  Ivo  da  Vento, 
organists,  Francesco  da  Lucca  and  Simone  Gallo, 
both  instrumentalists,  Giovanne  da  Lochenburg, 
a  great  favourite  and  companion  of  the  Dulse's, 
and  Antonio  Gosuino,  were  all  composers,  some 
of  whose  worlds  still  exist.'  The  singing  of  the 
choir  was  of  the  highest  order,  balanced  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  and  able  to  keep  in  tune  through 
the  longest  compositions.  The  Duke  treated 
them  so  kindly,  and  their  life  was  made  so 
pleasant,  that,  as  Massimo  Trojano  says,  *had 
the  heavenly  choir  been  suddenly  dismissed,  they 
would  straightway  have  made  fur  the  court  of 
Munich,  there  to  find  peace  and  retirement/ 

For  general  purposes  the  wind  and  brass  in- 
struments seem  to  have  been  kept  separate  from 
the  strings.  The  former  accompanied  the  t»f"M 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  the  chamber  music 
all  took  part  in  turn.  At  a  banquet,  the  wind 
instruments  would  play  during  the  earlier  courses, 
then  till  dinner  was  finish^  the  strings,  with 
Antonio  Morari  as  their  conductor,  and  at 
dessert  Orlando  would  direct  the  choir,  some- 
times singing  quartets  and  trios  with  picked 
voices,  a  kind  of  music  of  which  the  Duke  was  so 
fond,  that  he  would  leave  the  table  to  listen 
more  attentively  to  'the  much-loved  strains.*  He 
and  all  his  family  were  intensely  fond  of  music, 
and  made  a  point  of  attending  the  musical  mass 
every  day.  They  took  a  keen  interest  in  Lassus' 
work,  and  the  Duke  and  his  son  William  were 
continually  sending  him  materiak  and  suggestions 
for  new  compositions.  The  manuscript  of  the 
music  to  the  'Penitential  Psalms,*  already 
noticed,  remains  to  this  day  a  witness  of  the 
reverence  with  which  the  Duke  treated  the 
composer's  work. 

These  7  psalms  were  composed,  at  the  Duke*s 
suggestion,  before  the  year  1565,  the  date  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  MS.,  but  were  not  published 
till  some  years  after.  The  music  is  in  5  parts, 
one,  and  sometimes  two  separate  movements  for 
each  verse.    The  last  movement,  'Sicut  erat,' 

*  Ess  these  names  Is  Eitner's  BibUographle. 
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always  in  6  parts.  Duets,  Trios,  and  Quaiieta 
appear  for  various  combinations  of  voices.  The 
length  of  the  Psalms  is  considerable,  and  though 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  modem  ideas  of 
their  tempit  the  longer  ones  would  probably 
occupy  nearly  an  hour  in  performance. 

*  When  we  think,*  says  Ambros,  *  of  the  princi* 
pal  works  of  the  i6th  century,  these  Psalms  and 
Palestrina*s  Missa  Papse  Marcelli  always  come 
first  to  our  'minds.*  One  reason  for  this  is, 
perhaps,  that  these  works  have  each  a  little  story 
attached  to  them  which  has  made  them  easy  to 
remember  and  talk  about.  It  is  not  true  that 
Lassus  composed  the  'Penitential  Psalms'  to 
soothe  the  remorse  of  Charles  IX,  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  they  were  sung  before  that  un* 
happy  monaroh,  and  his  musical  sense  must 
indeed  have  been  dull,  if  he  found  no  consolation 
and  hope  expressed  in  them.  This  is  no  everv* 
day  music,  which  may  charm  at  all  seasons  or  m 
all  moods;  but  there  are  times  when  we  find 
ourselves  forgetting  the  antique  forms  of  ex* 
pression,  passing  the  strange  combinations  of 
sounds,  almost  losing  ourselves,  in  a  new-found 
grave  delight,  till  the  last  few  movements  of  the 
Psalm — always  of  a  more  vigorous  character — gra« 
dually  recall  us  as  from  a  beautiful  dream  wluch 
'waking  we  can  scarce  remember.'  Is  this  in* 
definite  impression  created  by  the  music  due  to 
our  imperfect  appreciation  of  a  style  and  com- 
position so  remote,  or  u  it  caused  by  the  actual 
nature  of  the  music  itself,  which  thus  proves  its 
inherent  fitness  for  the  service  of  religion  t  So 
unobtrubive  is  its  character,  that  we  can  fancy 
the  worshippers  hearing  it  by  the  hour,  passive 
rather  than  active  listeners,  with  no  thought  of 
the  human  mind  that  fashioned  its  form.  Yet 
the  art  is  there,  for  there  is  no  monotony  in  the 
sequence  of  the  movements.  Every  variety  that 
can  be  naturally  obtained  by  changes  of  key, 
contrasted  efiects  of  repose  and  activity,  or  dis* 
tribution  of  voices,  are  here ;  but  these  changes 
are  so  quietly  and  naturally  introduced,  and 
the  startling  contrasts,  now  called '  dramatic,'  so 
entirely  avoided,  that  the  composer's  part  seems 
only  to  have  been,  to  deliver  faithfully  a  divine 
message,  without  attracting  notice  to  himselt 

The  production  of  such  a  masterpiece  at  an 
early  date  in  his  Munich  life,  seems  to  point 
clearly,  through  all  the  contested  dates  of  birth, 
positions  or  appointments,  to  some  earlier  care^ 
of  the  composer.  To  obtain  a  style  at  onoe  great 
and  solemn,  natural  and  ea^',  it  seems  almost 
indispensable  that  Lassus  had  occupied  for  aeve* 
ral  years  the  post  to  which  Baini  says  he  was 
first  appointed  in  1541,  had  spent  these  years  in 
writiBg  the  great  cumbrous  works  wUch  had 
been  the  fashion  of  his  predecessors,  and  then, 
like  Palestrina — ^whom,  if  he  really  lived  at  Rome 
all  this  time,  he  must  have  known — gradually  ao* 
quired  the  less  artificial  style,  by  which  his  later 
works  are  characterised. 

In  the  years  1565-66  Lassus  adds  3  mote 
volumes  of 'Sacre  Ouitiones'  (several  numbeiB 
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of  which  are  Kond  by  Commep),  and  the  first 
set  of  *  Sacne  lectionee,  9  ex  prophetA  Job.*  The 
fir»t  editioDB  of  these  all  hail  from  Venice,  per- 
hapa  because  Jean  de  Bmg  of  Nuremberg,  who 
bad  pablished  the  ist  volume,  had  died  in  the 
meanwhile.  His  successor  Gerlach,  however, 
publishes  an  edition  of  them  in  1567,  as  well  as 
a  collection  of  34  Magnificats.  In  the  latter  the 
alternate  verses  only  are  composed — a  contra- 
pnntol  treatment  of  the  appointed  chureh  melo- 
dies— ^the  other  verses  being  probably  sung  or 
intoned  to  the  same  melodies  in  their  simple  form. 
The  year  1568  is  full  of  interest.  In  February 
the  Duke  William  marries  the  Princess  Renata 
of  Lorraine;  there  is  a  large  gathering  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  Munich,  and  music  has  a 
prominent  place  in  the  fortnight's  festivities. 
Among  the  works  composed  specially  for  the 
occasion  was  a  *Te  Deum  *  (k  6),  and  three  masses 
(k  6,  7,  and  8  respectively),  also  two  motets 
'Gratia  sola  Dei'  and  'Quid  trepidas,  quid  musa 
times  ?  •  But  here  we  must  stop,  for  though  it 
has  a  real  interest  to  read  how  *  their  Highnesses 
and  Excellencies  and  the  Duchess  Anna  attended 
by  Madame  Dorothea  returned  home  greatly 
Dieased  with  the  sweet  and  delightful  mass  they 
bad  heard.'  and  to  follow  all  the  occurrences  of 
14  consecutive  days  of  Orlando's  life,  still  we 
most  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  pages  of 
Massimo  Trojano,  and  can  only  stop  to  mention 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  time,  he  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  an  impromptu  play  suggested  by 
the  Duke,  in  which  he  not  only  acted  one  of  the 
principal  parts,  but  introduced  various  pieces  of 
music  on  the  stage  with  the  aid  of  a  band  of 
picked  singers. 

In  the  same  year  we  have  two  most  important 
publications:  (i)  < Selectissims  Cantiones  k  6 
«*  ploribus'  and  (2)  the  same  k  5  et  4.  The 
firrt  book  opens  with  a  massive  work  in  4  move- 
OMnts,  *Jesu  nostra  redemptio,'  in  the  grand 
giocsny  style  of  the  old  masters,  followed  by 
■itorter  and  simpler  pieces,  such  as  the  prayer  in 
tbe  gsrden  of  Grethsemane,  with  a  melodious 
prdode  on  the  words  'In  monte  Oliveti  oravit  ad 
ptti\Bm.*  fioUuwed  by  a  simple  strain  of  devotional 
auiic  carryip^  the  hearer  quietly  and  expres- 
sively, but  ncv  dramatically,  through  the  Saviour's 
*9oiiy  and  resignation.  The  volume  is  not  con- 
^Bed  to  religious  music.  There  are  some  pieces 
with  sscnlar  words,  such  as  an  ode  to  Albert '  Quo 
pMpenM  £acunde  nepos  Atlantis,'  but  there  are 
■ko  some  capital  drinking  songs,  and  the  'Jam 
tads  orto  sldere.'  with  its  2nd  part  '  Qui  ponit 
•qvam  in  Falemo,'  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  part-song 
fcr  two  choirs  singing  alternately,  a  kind  of  music 
*>oh  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  introduction  of 
^^oA  it.  said  to  be  due  to  Adrian  WiUaert. 

t^  o'ther  volume  is  confined  to  music  k  5  and 
^  i,  «H  b  proportionately  ample.  Commer  has 
pnaiai  8  or  9  of  the  sacred  numbers  in  score, 
^  tkiy  are  not  difficult  either  to  understand  or 
l^iH^eciate.  Among  the  secular  pieces  there 
I*  *  o.mic  setting  of  the  psalm  '  Super  flumina 
'*^>nis,'  each  letter  and  syllable  being  timg 
"^tely  as  in  a  spelling  lesaon  :<— 
'JL.  u. 
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at  which  rate  it  takes  two  long  movements  to 
get  through  the  first  verse.  This  might  well  be 
a  parody  on  the  absurd  way  in  which  the  older 
mast^  mutilated  their  words.  But  there  are 
beautiful  as  well  as  curious  numbers  among  the 
secular  part-songs  in  this  book,  and  the  '  Forte 
soporifera  ad  Baias  dormivit  in  umbra,  blandua 
Amor  etc. '  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  prettiest 
songs  that  we  have  come  across  in  the  old  musio 
world.  In  this  book  is  also  a  very  characteristic^ 
though  rather  complicated  and  vocally  difficult 
setting  of  the  well-known  song  of  Walter  MapeH 
—if  ^Walter  Mapes*  it  be— 'Si  bene  perpendi. 
causa  sunt  quinque  bibendi.'  Dean  Al<hich  may 
have  taken  the  words  from  this  very  book  (for  he 
had  a  library  of  Lassus'  works)  when  he  made 
his  well-known  translation : 

« If  all  be  true  that  I  do  think. 
There  are  five  reasons  we  should  drink : 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry. 
Or  lest  you  should  be  by  and  by. 
Or  any  other  reason  why.' 

In  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  same  '  Cantiones' 
appears  another  portion  of  the  same  work, 
'  Fertur  in  oonviviis,'  k  4,  in  five  movements  set 
to  music  full  of  character  and  effective  contrasts.' 
The  music  was  so  much  liked  that  other  words 
were  twice  set  to  it,  once  in  a  French  edition 
which  aimed  at  rendering  the  chansons  '  hon- 
nestes  et  chrestiennes*  to  the  words  'Tristis 
ut  Euridicen  Orpheus  ab  orco ' — though  how  the 
adapter  succeeded  in  his  object  by  the  change  is 
not  very  apparent ;  and  again  a  second  time 
after  his  death  in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  his 
son,  to  the  stupid  words  '  Volo  nunquam,*  which 
aimed  at  turning  it  into  a  temperance  son$^  by 
the  insertion  of  a  negative  in  each  sentiment  of 
the  original.  The  old  edition  has  fortunately 
survived,  and  the  words  of  the  last  two  verses,  be- 
ginning *  Mihi  est  propositum,'  are  still  used  for 
their  original  purpose.  These  spirited  words,  of 
which  Orlando  was  evidently  so  fond,  and  to  the 
quantities  of  which  he  paid  such  careful  regard, 
seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  marked  rhythm 
and  sense  of  accent,  which  is  Yery  exceptional  in 
works  of  the  time. 

In  the  year  1560,  Adam  Berg,  the  court  pub- 
lisher at  Munich,  brings  out '  Cantiones  aliquot 
k  5,'  containing  14  numbers,  and  2  books  of 
'Sacne  Cantiones,'  partly  new,  are  issued  at 
Louvain.  The  year  1570  is  more  productive,  23 
new  Cantiones  k  6 ;  a  books  of  chansons  con- 
taining 18  new  ones ;  and  a  book  of  29  madri- 
gals, published  in  Munich,  Louvain  and  Venioe 
respectively ;  while  France  is  represented  by 
an  important  edition  of  chansons — 'Mellange 
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d^Orlande  de  Lasgus^^-often  quoted  but  contain- 
ing little  new  matter.  At  the  dose  of  the  year, 
at  the  diet  of  Spires,  the  Emperor  grants  letters 
of  nobility  to  Lassus.^  At  the  time  this  honour 
was  conferred  upon  1dm,  Lassus  was  probably  on 
his  way  to  the  court  of  France,  where  we  find  him 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1571.  Some 
circumstances  of  his  stay  there  may  be  gathered 
from  the  *  Primus  liber  modulorum  a  5/  published 
by  Adrian  Le  Roy,  in  whose  house  he  lodged 
during  the  visit  (Paris,  August  15  71).  The  pub- 
lisher's dedication  to  Charles  IX.  states  that— 

'  When  Orlando  di  LaacuB  lately  entered  your  presence, 
to  kin  yowr  hand,  and  modestly  and  deferentially  greet 
your  majesty,  I  saw,  plainly  as  eyes  can  see,  the  honour 
yon  were  conferring  on  music  ana  musicians.  For  to  say 
nothing  of  the  right  royal  gifts  which  you  have  hestowed 
on  Orumdo— the  look,  the  countenance,  the  words  with 
which  you  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  (and  this  I  was  not 
the  only  one  to  notice)  were  such,  that  he  may  truly  boast 
of  your  having  shown  to  few  strangers  presented  to  you 
this  year,  the  same  honour,  courtesy  and  kindness  you 
showed  him.  And  even  I,  Adrian,  your  subject  and^yal 
printer,  did  not  fail  to  share  with  mm  some  of  that  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  on  your  part.  For  inasmuch  as  I 
accompanied  him  into  your  presence,  (because  he  was 
my  guest,]  You,  seeing  me  constantly  by  his  side  all  the 
time  we  were  in  your  court,  asked  me  more  than  onoe 
about  music,*  etc.,  etc. 

Ronsard,  the  French  poet,  also  speaks  of  the 
special  welcome  with  which  the  ^ng  received 
the  composer.  Delmotte  suggests  that  the  visit 
^o  Paris  may  have  had  to  do  with  a  new  Academy 
of  music,  for  the  erection  of  which  Charles  had 
issued  letters-patent  in  November  1 5  70.  Several 
editions  of  Orlando*s  former  works  were  issued  at 
Paris  during  his  stay  there  with  Le  Roy,  but  the 
only  new  work  of  the  year  he  does  not  design  for 
his  newly  made  French  friends.  He  sends  it 
home  to  his  kind  master  Duke  Albert,  and  thus 
addresses  him  (May  1871)  : — *  When  I  reached 
Paris,  the  city  which  I  had  so  long,  and  so  ardently 
wished  to  see,  I  determined  to  do  nothing,  untU 
T  had  first  sent  to  you  from  this,  the  capital  of 
France,  some  proof  of  my  gratitude.* 

This  book  was  the  'Idoduli  quinis  vocibus,* 
which  however  was  written  at  Munich  before 
his  departure,  and  only  published  at  Paris.  His 
travels  naturally  interrupted  his  composition,  and 
there  is  nothing  ready  to  print  in  the  next  year 
(1572)  but  another  set  of  15  Grerman  songs. 

Once  again  settled  in  Munich,  Lassus  is  soon 
at  work,  Adam  Berg  is  busy  providing  'specially 
large  and  entirely  new  type,*  the  Dukes  are  fuU 
of  grand  ideas  to  bring  honour  on  themselves, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  renowned  Chapel- 
master,  and  July  1573  sees  the  result  in  the  issue 
of  the  ist  volume  of  the  *  Patrodnium  Musices.' 
[See  Bero,  Adam.]  The  work  was  undertaken 
on  the  responsibility  of  Duke  William,  and  a 
portrait  of  that  handsome  prince,   afterwards 

1  A  facsimUe  copy  of  this  gruit  U  kei>t  in  th«  BnisieLi  library  (Bibl. 
de  BouiKijgne,  14.405).  The  part  referring  to  the  coat  of  arms  is  worth 
quoting :  — *  I.lneaautem  lUa randlda  mo  argentea,  qiue  medium scutlq. 
•ream  constituit,  ordlne  recto  contiiieat  tria  signa  miulca,  aureo 
colore  tlncta.  quorum  primum  Diesis  Tulgo  nuncupatum.  quod  emol- 
liendn  Tocis  inditlum  est,  deztram.  alterum  vero.  Q  durum  scilicet 
sinistram  illius  partem,  tettlam  autem  Tidelicet  b  moUe  centrum 
dypei  oocupet.'  Delmotte.  in  copying  this  in  his  book,  has  substituted 
the  word  'becarre'  for  the  sign  Q.  which  is  curious, because  the  In 
terest  of  the  quotation  centres  round  a  symbol  which  appears  in  the 
composer's  ceat  of  amu,  but  seldom  appears  in  his  mtulc.  He  gen- 
oraUy  contradicted  his  flats  with  aiuirpt,  aiul  n«0  versa. 


known  as  'William  the  Pious,*  appears,  tm  a 
fh>nti8piece. 

The  originators  of  this  publication  appear  to 
have  intended  to  continue  the  series  until  it  be- 
came a  selection  of  all  the  best  music  necessary 
for  the  services  of  the  church.  Orlando,  in  the 
pre&ce  to  the  ist  volume,  hints  at  the  work 
Doing  undertaken  in  emulation  of  the  service 
lately  rendered  to  the  church  by  Philip  of  Spain 
in  bringing  out  a  new  'edition  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  speaks  half  apologetically  of  the  ist  volume 
(which  contains  only  motets),  as  if  it  scarcely 
came  up  to  the  object  of  the  publication. 
The  books  might  almost  be  called  '  scores/  the 
separate  parts  appearing  together  on  the  two 
opposite  pages.  Few  publications  of  this  kind 
had  as  yet  appeared.  The  music  takes  up  a  great 
deal  more  space  than  it  would  if  printed  in  sepa- 
rate part-books,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  by 
reason  of  the  magnificent  type;  the  volumes  hold 
less  than  many  a  smaller  and  less  pretentious 
edition.  The  series  stops  short  in  1576,  and  of 
the  second  series  ( 1 589-1 590)  Orlando  contributes 
only  the  1st  volume.  With  the  exception  of  the 
'  Vigilis  Mortuorum  *  in  the  4th  volume — 
whidi  had  already  appeared  in  1565  under  the 
title  'Lectiones  ex  propheta  Job,* — and  some  of 
the  Magnificats  in  vol.  5,  all  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  appear  for  the  first  time. 

The  2nd  volume'  is  dedicated  (Jan.  i,  1574) 
to  Gregory  XIII ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  in  return  for 
this  mark  of  respect  that  Orlando  receives  from 
the  Pope  on  Apru  7  the  knighthood  of  the  Grolden 
Spur.  The  4th  volume  contains  an  interesting 
setting  of  the  *  Passion '  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
in  41  very  short  movements,  part  of  the  narrative 
being  recited  by  the  priest,  and  the  character 
parts  sung  as  trios  or  duets. 

In  the  year  1574  Lassus  started  on  another 
journey  to  Paris.  Whether  the  French  King  had 
invited  him  for  a  time  to  his  court,  or  whether 
Lassus  actually  accepted  a  permanent  position 
there,  we  do  not  know,  but  whatever  the  object 
of  the  journey,  it  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of 
Charles  (May  30),  and  Lassus  hearing  of  this 
when  he  had  reached  Frankfort,  returned  at  onoe 
to  Munich. 

The  year  1576,  besides  finishing  the  ist  series 
of  the  '  Patrocinium  Musices,*  sees  the  publica- 
tion of  the  3rd  part  of  the  'Teutsche  lieder,* 
containing  3  a  nos.,  and  the  'Thresor  d\^  musique,* 
a  collection  of  103  chansons,  most  of  {which  had 
been  printed  in  the  Mellange  (1570),  t^ut  appear 
here  with  new  words  to  satisfy  the'  grovring 
taste  for  psalm-singing  in  France.  15^77  brings 
a  small  work  of  interest,  a  set  of  24  jpantiones 
(k  2),  12  being  vocal  duets,  and  the  oth^  12  for 
instruments.  The  style  of  music  is  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases,  the  absence  of  worc^p  in  the 
latter  1 2  alone  making  any  difference ;  ^d  this 
proves,  if  there  be  any  doubt  on  other  gjirounds, 
that  the  notice  frequent  on  title  pages  lof  this 

>  The  so<aned  '  Antwerp  Polyglot  BtUe,'  published  In  lsaS-'72  at  the 
expense  of  Philip. 

s  In  the  original  edition  the  second  mass  in  vol.  ii.  is  printed  with 
its  wrong  title.  It  should  be  Misaa  super  'Bcaroo  di  dodjAla,'  aa  tt 
aps>ears  In  subsequent  editions. 
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pwiod,  *  apt  fofr  vioIb  and  voyces/  did  not  mean 
that  the  voices  and  instnimente  were  to  perform 
them  together,  though  this  they  undoubtedly  did 
at  times,  but  that  the  music  of  the  chansons  and 
motets  fonned  the  principal  repertoire  of  the 
instrumentalists,  and  that  they  converted  them 
into  '  songs  without  woids  *  with  the  concurrence 
of  Uie  compose.  What  other  kinds  of  music  the 
instrumentalists  at  Munich  performed,  it  does 
not  oome  within  our  province  to  discuss,  rince 
LasBUs  took  no  part  in  the  direction  of  it.  The 
duets  having  apparently  found  favour,  Orlando 
goes  on  to  publish  a  set  of  trios  f(^  voices  or 
instruments,  and  as  if  this  was  a  new  and  special 
klea,  the  first  one  is  set  tjp  the  words  '  Haec  quae 
\£St  triplici,'  and  the  book  dedicated  to  the  three 
Dukes,  William,  Fer<£nand  and  Ernest.  The  most 
important  publication  of  the  year  is '  Missa  variis 
ccmcentibus  oniatse,'  a  set  of  1 8  masses,  of  which 
13  are  new,  prinCed  at  Paris  by  Le  Roy,  in  score. 
During  the  years  1578-80  we  know  of  no 
important  publications.  The  illness  of  Duke 
Albert,,  and  his  death  (Oct.  1579),  are  probably 
sufficient  to  account  for  this.  He  had  done  a 
last  act  of  kindness  to  Lassus  in  the  previous 
April  by'  guaranteeing  his  salary  (400  florins) 
for  life.  We  like  to  think  that  iiie  new  set  of 
*Vigilise  Mortuorum* — to  the  words  of  Job  as 
before — were  Lassus'  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  master.  They  were  published  a  year  or  two 
after  the  Duke's  death  as  having  been  recently 
eompoeed.  They  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
earlier  set,  in  proportion  as  th^  iu«  simpler; 
lad  so  sample  are  they,  that  in  them  human 
skill  seems  to  have  been  thrust  aside,  as  out  of 
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place  for  their  purpose.  Such  music  as  this 
might  Handel  have  had  in  his  inind,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  words  *  Since  by  man  came  death.* 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1581  we  find  a  '  Liber 
Missarum,'  printed  by  Gerlach,  containing  4  new 
masses.  Of  these  Commer  has  printed  one  on 
the  tune  '^La,  la,  Maistre  Pierre.  To  the  same 
date  belongs  a  *  Libro  De  Villanelle,  Moresche, 
et  altre  Canaoni'  (k  4,  5,  8),  firom  Paris,  con- 
taining  23  numbers. 

There  is  much  new  music  ready  for  158a,  and 
on  the  ist  of  January  Orlando  dedicates  a  book 
to  the  bishop  of  Wiirtzburg,  containing  the  2nd 
set  of  *  Lectiones  ex  libris  Hiob,*  already  referred 
to,  and  1 1  new  ^  motets.  At  iiie  end  of  the  book, 
and  without  connexion  with  its  other  contents,  a 
short  tuneful  setting  of  the  curious  words 

'  Qoid  fkcies,  focies  Veneris  cum  yeneris  ante, 
Sie  sedeas  sed  eas,  ne  pereas  per  eas.' 

Then  again,  on  Feb.  i,  'jampridem  summft 
diligentift  oompoeitum,'  26  Sacrse  cantiones  k  5  ; 
of  which  however  we  only  know  the  last;  a 
beautiful  setting  of  the  hymn  to  JoKn  the  Bap- 
tist, 'Ut  queant  laxis^'  the  tenor  singing  the 
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notes  of  the  scale  with  their  names,  and  the  other 
parts  taking  up  the  remaining  words  of  each  line, 
the  music  very  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  an 
old  treatment  of  the  scale,  though  scarcely  so 
old-fashioned  as  might  be  expected.  The  next 
month,  March,  brings  a  set  of  Motets  (k  6), 
'sxngulari  authoris  industrift,*  for  voices  or  in- 
struments. These  books  which  follow  so  closely 
on  each  other  are  not  collections  of  old  work,  but, 
as  we  leam  from  the  title-pages,  had  all  been 
recently  composed.  The  last  set  exists  also  in 
modem  notation  in  the  Brussels  library  among 
many  such  scores,  prepared  by  the  '  singular  in- 
dustry* of  another  native  of  Mons,  M.  F^tis, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Belgian  government 
to  bring  out  a  complete  edition  of  his  fellow- 
townsman's  works,  but  was  stopped  by  death 
from  canying  out  one  more  of  the  many  great 
tasks  he  had  accomplished  and  was  intending 
to  accomplish. 

The  successful  adaptation  of  German  words  to 
some  of  Orlando^s  e^lier  Ifrench  chansons  leads 
him  in  the  following  year,  1583,  to  write  33 
original  ones  to  sacred  and  secular  Gerxiian  woxds 
*  Neue  teutsche  Lieder,  geistlich  und  weltlich* — 
short  pieces  of  great  beauty  in  4-part  counterpoint. 
Several  of  them  have  been  printed  by  Commer. 
The  most  important  publication  of  1584  is  the 
'Penitential  Psalms.^  This  is  the  work  we  have 
already  spoken  of  under  the  year  1565. 

A  violent  storm  occurred  at  Munich  on  the 
Thursday  of  the  Fdte-Dieu  in  this  year,  and  the 
Duke  gave  orders  that  the  customary  procession 
round  the  town  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter  should 
be  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  But 
nu  sooner  had  the  head  of  the  procession  reached 
the  porch  of  the  church,  and  the  choir  was  heard 
singing  the  first  notes  of  Lassus*  motet  'Gustate, 
videte,'  than  a  sudden  lull  occurred  in  the  storm, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  as  usual.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  a  miracle,  and  the  people  of 
Munich  '  in  their  pious  enthusiasm  looked  upon 
Lassus  as  a  divine  being.'  Afterwards,  whenever 
fine  weather  was  an  object,  this  motet  was  chosen. 
1585  brings  a  new  set  of  madrigals  k  5,  and  a 
book  containing  besides  motets  the  'Kieremiie 
prophetse  Lamentationes.*  Besides  these  we  have 
a  volume  of  'Cantica  sacra'  (34  nos.),  and  another 
of  'Sacra  cantiones'  (32  no6.)»  both,  according 
to  the  title-pages,  recently  composed.  The  first 
contains  -a  setting  of  the  '  Pater  noster/  k  6,  and 
an  ode  to  Dnke  Ernest,  Archbishop  of  Cologne^ 
and  the  latter  a  'Stabat  mater'  for  two  4-part 
choirs  singing  alternate  verses. 

For  some  years  back»  all  the  editions  bear  on 
the  firontispieee  some  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
industry  of  the  composer.  1586  seems  to  bring 
the  first  warning  of  declining  strength.  It  is 
a  blank  as  far  as  publications  are  concerned,  and 
the  opening  of  1587  brings  with  it  the  gift  from 
Duke  William  of  a  country  house  at  Geising  on 
the  Ammer,  probably  as  a  place  of  occasional 
retirement.  Then  he  comes  back  to  work,  and 
in  gratitude,  no  doubt,  for  better  l^ealth,  on 
April  15  dedicates  23  new  madrigals  to  the 
court  physician,  Dr.  Mermann.  In  August -ii  new 


volume  of  the '  Patrociniura  Musices '  appears,  con- 
taining 1 3  magnificats.  Two  masses,  a  '  Locutus 
Sam'  and  <B«btus  qui  intelligit,'  bear  the  same 
date.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  Orlando  ia 
begging  for  rest  from  his  arduous  duties  as 
chapel-master.  Portions  of  the  Duke's  decree  in 
answer  to  this  request  are  interesting. 

*The  good  and  loyal  aervioes  of  oar  well-belored  and 
faithful  aervant  Orland  de  Lawns,  ....  lead  ob  to 
■how  oar  favoor  and  gratitade  to  him,  by  allowlns  his 
hononiable  retirement  £rom  his  dnties  as  master  of  our 
chapel,  seeing  that  soch  duties  are  too  onerous  for  him^ 
and  we  permit  him  to  pass  some  portion  of  each  vear  at 
Geising  wiOi  his  fiimily ....  In  consideration  of  this  his 

appointments  will  be  reduced  200  florins  annually^ 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  appoint  his  son  Ferdinand  as 
a  member  of  our  chapel  at  a  salary  of  200  florins,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  his  other  son,  Buaolph,  who  has  recently 
humbly  asked  our  permission  to  man7,  we  grant  his  re- 
quest aiid  confer  upon  him  the  place  of  oifpanist  with  a 
salary  of  2(K)  florins,  on  condition  that  he  undertake  the 
education  in  singing  and  composition  of  the  jroung  gen- 
tlemen of  the  choir.^ 

The  composer  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  this  arrangement,  and  again  returns  to 
his  post.  In  1588,  in  conjunction  with  his  son 
Budolph,  he  brings  out  50  '  Teutsche  Psalmen.' 
Commer  prints  the  35  nos.  contributed  by  Or- 
lando—and very  beautiful  and  interesting  they 
are — 3  part  hymns,  the  melody  occuiing,  according 
to  his  fancy,  in  eiUier  of  the  3  parts. 

The  volume  of  the  '  Patrocinium  Musices'  for 
1598  contuna  6  masses,  the  last  number  being 
the  *  Missa  pro  defnnctis,'  which  we  may  consider 
the  last  important  pubUcation  of  his  life.  Its 
lovely  opening  is  an  inspiration  which  finds  no 
paraUel  in  any  other  of  his  compositions  that  we 
have  seen.    As  his  end  approaches,  he  has  here 
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tme  of  those  glimpees  into  the  coming  world  of 
muno  which  Ambroe  (G«8chichte,  iii.  356)  traces 
in  others  of  his  works.  It  is  howevvr  only  in 
the  first  page  or  two  that  we  find  the  mnsic  so 
aeUmiahingly  near  our  own  idea  of  ih»  opening 
of  a  Reqoiem. 

And  here  his  life's  work  seems  to  end ;  in  the 
next  Tolume  of  the '  Patrocinium  Mudoee'  we  find 
other  names,  and  nothing  bean  OrUndo's  but  1 2 
German  part-songs.  Then  an  utter  blank.  The 
fnA.  effort  to  work  had  completely  prostrated 
htm,  but  death  did  not  come  at  onoe  to  his 
rdiel  His  wife  Begina  finds  him  one  day  so 
ill  that  he  £ails  to  recognise  her.  The  Princess 
Mazmiliana  sends  Dr.  Memiann,  at  onoe,  and 
there  is  a  temporary  recovery,  but  the  mind  is 
■tfll  at  fisolt.  'Cheerful  and  happy  no  longer,' 
■ayi  Begina,  '  he  has  become  gloomy  and  speaks 
only  of  death.'  Promises  of  the  Duke's  furthcfr 
bounty  have  no  efibct  upon  his  spirits.  He  ev^i 
writes  to  his  patron,  c<nnplaining  that  he  has  never 
carried  out  bis  father  Albert's  intentions  towards 
him.  and  it  needs  all  that  Begina  and  the  Prin- 
ceai  Maxmiliana  can  do  to  soften  the  effect  of 
this  act.  He  died  at  Munich  in  June  1594. 
This  date  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  after- 
wards by  his  wife.  The  two  publications  'La- 
grime  di  S.  Pietro,'  signed  May  24,  1594,  and 
'Cantiones  Sacne*  (Feast  of  S.  Michael,  1594), 
may  imply  that  his  death  did  not  take  pUc» 
till  1595,  and  that  he  had  so  ikr  tempoaarily 
reoorered  as  to  take  an  interest  in  the  publication 
of  some  old  works,  or  perhaps  even  to  write  new 
ooea ;  but  it  is  natural  to  prefer  the  date  given  by 
bis  wife,  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  these 
works  to  have  been  edited  by  other  hands.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetexy  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Mnniah.  When  the  monastery  was  destroyed, 
the  monument  which  had  been  erected  over  his  | 
grave  was  removed,  and  kept  in  the  possession  of 
a  private  fiunily.  It  was  set  up  in  the  present 
century  in  the  garden  of  the  *  Academic  des 
Beaux  Arts,*  at  Munich.  Many  more  details  of 
all  these  things  are  given  by  Ddmotte,  to  whom 
we  refer  the  reader. 

After  Orlando's  death  his  sons  edited  many  of 
his  works.     Thus  Budolph  the  organist  edited 
'  Prophetc  Sibyllarum  (k  4)  chromatico  more '  in 
1600,  and  Ferdinand  the  chapel-master  printed 
4  of  his  own  Magnificats  with  5  of  his  father's 
in  1603.    In  1604  they  together  issued  '  Magnum 
opus  musicum  O.  de  l4W8o,'  by  which  work  they 
liAve  immcMTtalised  themselves,  preserving  in  6 
volumes  of  a  moderate  size,  most  clearly  and 
beautifully  printed,  no  less  than  516  sacred  and 
■ecalar  motets.     The  addition  of  bars  is  all  that 
is  required  to  give  the  work  a  completely  modem 
form.     Dehn   is  said  to  have  transcribed   the 
whole  of  it.     Ferdinand,  the  elder  brother,  died 
in  1609  at  about  50  years  of  age,  leaving  several 
diildren,  one  of  whom,  also  called  Ferdinand, 
«M  sent  to  Italy  for  his  musical  education,  and 
vu  afterwards  Chapel-master  to  duke  Maxi- 
milian I.      Budolph,  alter  his  brother's  death, 
edited  *6  Missse  posthumse  0.  di  Lasso'  (1610) 
*&d  100    Magnificats    (1619),    most    of   them 
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hitherto  unpublished.  The  two  Ferditu&nds  and 
Budolph  were  all  eminent  composers,  and  it  is  said 
that  when  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  entered  Munich  in  163^,  he  visited  Budolph 
at  his  house  and  ordered  compositions  from  him. 

We  have  mentiooed  the  principal  works  pub- 
lished by  Lassus  in  his  lifetmie  or  edited  after* 
wards  by  his  sons.  Counted  in  separate  numbers 
Eitner^  brings  their  total  to  over  1300.  Thib 
does  not  indude  many  detached  pieces  published 
in  collections  of  music  by  various  c<Hnposers. 
Again,  the  unpublished  MSS.  are  very  numerous. 
When  all  these  are  counted,  the  sacred  and  secular 
works  are  said  to  amount  to  about  1600  and  800 
respectively,  the  chief  items  being  51  massos, 
about  1200  sacred  motets  and  cantiones,  370 
chansons^  and  over  230  madrigals.  Of  such 
works  as  have  appeared  in  modem  notation  by 
the  labours  of  Oommer,  Proske,  Dehn,  Van 
Maldeghem,  etc.,  we  may  say  roughly  that  they 
represent  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  composer's 
complete  works.  ^ 

Lassus  was  the  last  great  Neiherland  master.^^ 
His  native  land  for   aoo  years  had  been  as 

Erominent  in  mnsic  as  Grennany  has  been  in 
iter  times.  Italy,  a  second  home  to  every  great 
Belgian  musician  since  the  time  of  Dufisy,  was 
at  length  to  receive  the  reward  for  her  hospitality, 
and  to  produce  a  composer  to  compete  with  the 
proudest  of  them.  Josquin  and  Orlando  were 
to -find  their  equal  in  the  Italian  pupil  of  their 
oountiyman  OoudimeL 

Palestrina  is  often  said  to  have  overturned  the 
whole  fabric  of  existing  church  music  in  a  few 
days  by  writing  s<ime  simple  masses  for  Pope 
Marcellus.  For  the  truth  of  this  story  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  on  Palestbina.  It 
serves  well  enough  as  a  l^end  to  illustrate 
the  reformation  which  music  had  been  under- 
going since  Joequin's  time.  The  simpler  church 
music  did  not  indeed  take  the  place  of  the  older 
and  more  elaborate  forms  of  the  Josquin  period 
at  a  few  strokes  of  Palestrina's  pen.  Even  m  the 
writings  of  Josquin  himself  the  art  can  be  seen 
gradutdly  clearing  itself  from  meaningless  and 
grotesque  difficulties ;  and  there  were  plenty  of 
good  composers,  two  very  great  ones,  Gombert  and 
Clement,  coming  between  Josquin  and  Lassus  or 
Palestrina.  The  simplicity  of  Lassus'  church 
music  as  early  as  1565  shows  that  the  story  of 
the  causes  of  Palestrina's  revolution  must  not  be 
accepted  too  literally.  The  Belgian  brought  up  in 
Italy,  and  the  Italian  pupil  of  a  Belgian,  were  by  no 
means  so  widely  separated  as  their  too  eager  friends 
sometimes  try  to  prove  them.  Side  by  side  in 
art,  they  laboured  alike  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  great  Josquin,  and  make  the  mighty  contra- 
puntal means  at  their  disposal  more  and  more 
subservient  to  expressional  beauty.  *It  seems 
that  the  simple  forms  of  expression  which  Lassus 
and  Palestrina  were  so  often  content  to  use, 
owed  something  to  the  influence  of  secular  music, 
even  though  the  composers  may  not  have  been 
conscious  of  drawing  directly  from  such  a  source. 

>  VerwhduilM  der  i«dnackteD  Wtrke  too  0.  de  Iamhs  (TimuMreiD. 
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But  a  stronger  influence  acting  on  the  two 
musicianB  is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  history 
of  the  religious  movements  of  the  time.  Palestrina 
lived  in  Rome  at  a  time  when  zealous  Catholics 
were  engaged  in  vigorous  internal  reforms  as 
a  defence  against  the  maroh  of  Protestantism. 
Lassus  too  was  at  a  ooiut  the  first  in  Europe  to 
throw  in  its  lot  with  this  counter-reformation. 
The  music  of  the  two  composers  breathes  a 
reality  of  conviction  and  an  earnestness  which  is 
made  necessary  by  the  soul-stirring  spirit  of  the 
time.  To  Lassus,  it  is  said,  strong  offers  weve 
made  by  the  court  of  Saxony  to  induce  him  to 
come  over  to  the  work  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
Fortunately  for  the  art  he  remained  true  to  his 
convictions,  and  was  spared  firom  being  spoilt,  as 
many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  were,  by  devoting 
themselves  to  those  slender  forms  of  composition 
which  were  thought  siutable  to  the  reformed 
religion. 

Lassus  himself  saw  no  violent  break  separating 
his  music  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  list  of  composers  whose  works 
were  perftmned  in  the  Munich  chapel.  In  that 
list  tine  name  of  Josquin  appears  in  capital 
letters,  for  it  meant  then  what  the  name  of  Bach 
means  now ;  and  Lassus,  with  his  softer  and  more 
modem  grace,  looked  up  with  reverence  and 
imitated,  as  well  as  his  own  individuality  would 
allow  him,  the  unbending  beauty  of  the  glorious 
old  contrapuntist  in  the  same  way  as  Mendelssohn 
in  later  times  looked  up  to  and  longed  to  imitate 
the  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-schule. 

Orlando  spent  his  life  in  Grermany,  then  by  no 
means  the  most  musical  country  or  the  one  most 
likely  to  keep  his  memory  alive.     Palestrina, 
whose  life  of  suffering  and  poverty  contrasts 
strongly  with  Orlando's  affluence  and  position, 
had  at  least  the  good  fortune  to  plant  his  works 
in  the  very  spot  where,  if  they  took  root  at  all, 
time  would  make  the  least  iravagee  on  them.   The 
name  and  works  of  Palestrina  have  never  ceased 
to  live  in  the  Eternal  City ;  and  while  the  Jiame  of 
Lassus  is  little  known  among  musical  amateurs, 
every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his 
.contemporary.     How  much  is  really  known  of 
Palestrina*s  music  we  do  notTenture  to  question, 
but  the  more  the  better  for  Lassus.    As  soon  as 
the  world  really  becomes    &miliar  with    the 
music  of  the  Italian,  the  next,  step  will  lead  to 
the  equally  interesting  and  beautiful  works  of 
the  Netherlander.    Then  by  degrees  we  may 
hope  for  gHmpees  into  that  still  more  remote 
period  when  the  art  of  counterpoint,  in  the  hands 
of  Josquin,  first  began  to  have  a  living  influence 
on  the  souls  of  men.  [J.  B.  S.-B.] 

LAST  JUDGMENT,  THE.  The  EngHsh 
version,  by  Prof.  Taylor,  of  Spohr's  oratorio 
'  Die  letzten  Dinge.'  Produced  at  Norwich  Fes- 
tival Sept.  24,  1830.  Given  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  July  11,  1838,  also  July  23, 
1847,  Spohr  conducting.  [G.] 

LATROBE,  Rev.  Chbistian  Ignatius,  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Latrobe,  superintendent 
of  the  congregations  of  the  United  (Moravian) 
Brethren  in  England,  was  bom  at  Fuhiec,  Leeds,  j 


Yorkshire,  Feb.  12,  1758.  In  1771  he  went  to 
the  college  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Niesky, 
Upper  Lusatia,  returned  to  England  in  1784, 
took  orders  in  the  same  church,  became  secretary 
to  the  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  1795  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Unjiy  of  the  Brethren  in  England.  Although 
Latrobe  never  followed  music  as  a  profession  he 
cultivated  it  assiduously  from  an  early  age.  His 
earlier  compositions  were  chiefly  instrumental; 
three  of  Ms  sonatas,  hainng  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Haydn,  were  published  and  dedicated 
to  him.  His  other  published  compositions  in- 
clude Lovd  Roscommon*8  translation  of  the  'Dies 
Ir»,'  1 799 ;  *  The  Dawn  of  Glory,'  1 803 ;  Anthem 
for  the  Jubilee  of  George  III.,  1809 ;  Anthems, 
by  various  composers,  1811;  Original  Anthems, 
1823 ;  'Te  Deum,  performed  in  York  Cathedral'; 
'Miserere,  Ps.  51';  and  'Six  Airs  on  serious 
•subjects,  words  by  Cowper  and  Hannah  More.' 
He  edited  the  first  English  edition  of  the  Mora- 
vian Hymn  Tunes.  But  his  most  important 
publication  was  his  *  Selection  of  Sacred  Music 
from  the  works  of  the  jnost  eminent  composers 
of  Germany  and  Italy,*  6  vols.  1806-25,  through 
the  medium  of  which  many  fine  modem  compo- 
sitions were  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  public.  He  died  at  Fairfield,  near  Liver- 
pool, May  6,  1836. 

Bev.  Sons  Antes  Latrobe,  M.Am  his  son, 
bom  in  London  in  1792,  became  organist  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  composer  of  several  anthems. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
was  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas's,  Kendal,  and  hon- 
orary canon  of  Carlisle.  He  was  author  ci  *  The 
Music  of  the  Church  considered  in  its  various 
branches,  Congregational  and  Choral,*  London, 
1 83 1.    He  died  at  Gloucester  Nov.  19,  1878. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  Latrobe*8 
valuable  Selection,  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
pieces  are  all  in  vocal  score,  with  compressed  ac- 
companiments ;  some  to  the  original  text,  some 
to  translated  words. 


Aboa.     Stabftt  Mat«r.  iT.  firom 

SUbaU 
Alb«rtl,  D.   Salve  Bedemirtor.G.— 
Salve. 
Da    O  God,  be  not  far.  A.— Do. 
Da   0  Jfisu.  Salvator!  C— Da 
Astorga.   O  qoam  tristta,  T.— Sta- 
bat. 
Da   Quis  est  homa  D.— Da 
Do.    Blened  be  the  power,  C.-- 

Da 
Da   Fao  me  penitentam.  D.— 

Do. 
Da    Beoordare.  A.— Da 
Da   Cum  >Ulam,  C— Da 
Bach,  C.  P.  S.    t)  come.  let  lu 
.    ironhlp.  C— Anthem. 
Da    O  Lord,  hide  not.  A.—'  Is- 
raelites.' 
Da   He  opened  the  rock,  C— Da 
Bamani.    Banctu.*,  C— Bequiem. 

Do.    Becordare,  C.  *  K— Da 
BoocberioL   Fac  ut  portem.  A.— 
Btabat. 
Do.   Btabat  Mater.  A.— Do. 
Da   Becordare,  T.— Do. 
Do.    InSammatuii,  A.— Do. 
Borrl.  B.    Laadamus  Te,  A.—] 
Do.   Domlne.T.— Da 


Bcn-rl,  &   Qaonlam,  T.  ftom  If  an. 

I    Da  Chrlste.  C— Da 

Braseettl.    I*ralse  the  lord.  C.~ 

ConStebor. 
Galaro.  P.   BUbatMater.D.AC- 

Btabat 
Galdara.   Benedictns,  T.— Mass. 
Da    Et  incarnatus.  A.— Da      ^ 
Da   Agnus.  D.— Da  * 

Da   Kt  Incarnatus,  C— Mass. 
Do.   Gruclfixus,  D.— Da 
Da   St  resurrezit,  0.— Da 
Da   Agnus,  C— Da 
Ciampl.  F.    O  my  Qod.  A.— Mise- 
rere. 
Do.   Ecce  enim,  D.— Da 
Da   Cor  mundum.  D.— Da 
Oanxl.  Salve  Bedemptor.  C— 6alv«. 

Da   Agnus  Dei.  C— Mass. 
Dursnte.     I  will  call.  A.  —  La- 
mentatio. 
Da    O  remember,  C— Da 
Da   Omnis  populus,  C.— Service 

for  Panlon  Week. 
Da   Quaerens  ma  D.— Requiem 
Da   Agnus.  C— Litany. 
Fflicl.  Or  Che  *  nate.  D.— Oratorio. 
OaluppL   Bacro  horrore,  D.— Ora- 
torla 


>  A.— Aria:  D.— Duet;  T.— Terietto:  Q.-Quartet:  Qn.-Qutntet; 
G.-Ooro:  Oh.-0horale;  M.-Motet;  Of.>i>Offartorittm :  &-Soia 
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er.  Qald 
b\m  Requiem. 
dock.    De  profoDdis.  C.'D«  Pro- 

fandliw 
Cteaaec      LactunnoM.    D.  —  Bo- 
qaiein. 
Do.    Pie  Jeso,  C.— Da 
Grwm.    Te  Deam.  C.— Te  Dcomi 
Do.   Te  giorlosns,  C.— Do. 
Tu  Bex  gloria,  C— Dow 
Tu  ad  iibermndum.  A.— Da 
To  ad  dcztermm.  C— Da 
T«  ergo  qxuMomuit,  D.— Da 
Mt  roc«.  C— D«\ 
Dffimre  Domtne.  A.— Da 
O  ZIoB.  mark,  a— Tod  Jeso. 
He  ms  desiitMd,  C— Da 
Tboa  hast  brought  me,  0.— 
Da 
fdng  to  JehonJi.  C— Do. 
Astoohh'd  8erM»hlm,  B.— 
Da 
Weep,  lsrB«l.Oh.— Da 
Bcbold  w  here.  C.— Da 
BchoM  the  Lunb  of  God. 
a— Fuakme. 
He  wss  detplMd,  C— Da 
God,  my  strength,  D.— Da 
B]«H  the  Lord,  A. -Da 
Let  lu  ran.  C— Da 
In  »i]«s  of  J07.  Ch.— Da 
Bow  down.  A.— Da 
Against  thee  only,  C— 
MIeerere. 

Iiupiro  O  Deu.  C— Au- 
ffBttlao. 
Laadu*  coll  Fatrem,  C— 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

I 

Da 

DOL 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 


Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 

Du. 
Do. 


A.- 
C- 

a 


Da 
Da    rti  ftirantlbiu.  A.— Da 
Da    Jesv  m«a  pax,  D.— Magda- 

leoa. 
Da    O  portenta.  A.— Da 
Dot.    Mea  tormenta.  A.— Da 
Da    Ad  te  clamamui.  A.— Salre. 
Da    Q  fire  thanks.  C-Caduta. 
Da    Fhkdie  tolvo.  A,— Da 
Da    Bkm  the  sacred  trumpet. 

C-Da 
Da   Uiida.QaAC-PellegrinL 
Vlvafoot^.  A.— Da 
D'Asprl  legati.  A. -Da 
SeaU  il  nar.  A.— Da 
Pvilcfrliw  e  raoma  C— Do. 
Defende  popalom.  0.— tiln- 
"epperfc. 
Do.  We  qiuua  A.— Do. 
I^  PlebM  Inepte  eoullla,  C— 

Do. 
Do.  Agmu  Dei.  D.— Litany. 
I>*  0  Lord.  Mve  thy  people,  A 

-Dcpodtiiioe. 
^  Bei  tremeiMte,  C.  A 

IcquicBi. 
•^    lilKrrre  mei   Dens. 
Mhertr*. 
■»»*>.  J.     Tn  dl  grazia, 

ft^  I'ftdreeeleMe.C— Do. 

»».  Syrle.C.-ll*»NaI.  InHb- 

^  Clwl».c.-Da 

J"-  El  faKamatus.  C— Da 

^  8ttct«».C.-Da 

»*»  QbI  tollh.   A.  tt  C-Maai 

^*J.n.lnC. 

«•  61ork.  C-llas»  Xa  III.  In  D. 
Bt  iBcamattt*.  A.  *  C— Da 
QMniua  A.-]las9  Na  Y. 
Cqnsaneto.  C— Da 
tl  tacaraatoa.  &  A  D.— Da 

,     *•»«».  A.-Da 

J^  KyrttC-MawKaVIMnG. 

^  Biineaniatas.aAQu.-Da 

^  8M«us,C.-Da 

^  BciMdictu*,  a-Da 

■«>■  Guetai.C.-Ma«KaVIII, 

«^  Bondletas.  A.-Da 
A«w»  Del  C— Da 
KTricC-MaaaNaXn. 
>UI)at  Hater.  C.-fitabat 
^Mh  mam.  A.— Da 
<^l  est  bona  C— Da 
fto  peecatls.  A.— Da 
iMnikorri.  A.— Da 
'•e  Be  enwe.  A.— Da 
Qatuto  eorpos,  C— Da 

^  WTvBedunptor.C.— SalTe. 

**  ^U  d'oD  tDfellM,  C.- 


Da 
D<^ 
D% 


Dql 

D^ 
DsL 
D^ 
D<k 
Dn 
D<k 
IK 


mlaer,  C.  Haydn,  J.    Non  parmL  A.  firom 
Tobla. 
Da   O  dl  ie  nostre.  C— Da 
Da   My  soul  shall  cry,  Q.— Mo- 
tetto. 
Haydn.  M.  Lord,  grant  as  thy,  Ch.- 
Benrice  for  Country  Ghuitih. 
Do.    O  full  of  all.  Ch.-Da 
Da   While  conscious,  Ch.— Da 
Da    Blest  Jesus,  gracious,  Ch.— 

Da 
Da   O  Lore,  all  lore  ezoelling, 

Ch.— Da 
Da   While  with  her  fragrant, 

Ch.— Do. 
Do.    Worship,  honour.  Ch.— Da 
Do.   TenebrsB,  0.— TenebrSB. 
Da   Banctns.  C— Bequiem. 
Da   Agnus.  C— Da 
Da   Oro  supplex.  C— Da 
Da    Landa  8ion,  Q.— Litany. 
HummeL   Holy.  Holy,  C— Mass. 
JomellL   Bex  tremendaa,  D.— Be- 
quiem. 
Da   Kyrie,  D.— Mass. 
Do.    Agnus,  D.— Da 
Leo.   Dal   nuToloao  monta  A.— 
&Il4>na. 
Da  Dal  tuo  soglla  D.— Da 
Da  Christus   factus  est,    &— 

Versa 
Da   O  Jesu.  A.— flalre. 
Lotti.   Qui  tollis.  G.-Hass. 
Da   Gloria.  C— Da 
Da   A  in  terra,  Qu.— Da 
Da   Miserere  mel.  C— Miserera 
Marcelia     Save.  O  save.   D.  — 

Psalms. 
MorarL   Agnus  Dei,  T.— Mass^ 
Moriari.   Cum  sancto,  0.— Da 
Mosart.  Beeordare.  Q.— Bequiem. 
Do.    Sanctus.  C— Mass  Na  L 
Da   Benedlctus.Q.— Da 
Da  Agnus.  A.-^. 
Da   Gloria,  C— Mass  No.  IL 
Da  Beaedictus.Q.— MassNain. 
Do.    Agnus,  C— Do. 
Da    Agnus,  D.— Mass  Na  YL 
Da   Bless  the  Lord  (Kyrie^,  D. 

-Mass  Na  X. 
Da   Benedictus.  A.  A  0.— Da 
Da   Agnus.  C— Do. 
Da  Benedictus.  Q.— Mass  Na  XI. 
Da   0  Orod,  when  thou  appear- 

est.  C— Motetto  I.  LL 
Da    Ne  pulvis.  C— Do. 
Kyrle.  D.— Litony  I. 
Jesu  Domine.  A.— Da 
Jesu  Chrlste,  D.— Litany  II. 
Verbum  caro,  C— Da 
Bnter  Into  his  gates.  A.— Da 
Kyrle.  C— Da 
Agnus.  D.— Da 
Tho'  by  threatening  storms. 
A.-DaTldda 
Nanmaon.  Christe.T.— MassNaL 
Da   Kyrle.  C— Do. 

Et  lucamatas.  D.— Da 
Agnus.  D.— Da 
Quonlam.  D.— Mass  Na  IL 
Cum  sancta  C— Da 
Benedictus.  D.  *  C— Da 
Agnus.  C— Da 
Qui  tollls.  a-Maas  Na  m. 
Et  loeamatus.  A.— Da 
Sanctus,  C— Da 
Et  Incamatus,  A.— Mas  No. 
IV. 
Da    Agnus.  D.  A  0.— Da 
Da    Lauda  Slon.  C.  —  OfTerto- 

riuoL 
Da    Le  porta  a  not.  Q.— Pelle- 
grini. 
Do.   O  ye  kindreds.  C— Psalm 
xctL 
Negri   Qui  sedes.  A.— Mass. 
Neukomm.    Bex  tremendsai  C— 
Bequiem. 
Da    Sanctus,  D.— Da 
P^rgoIesL   Kyrle.  D.— Grand  Mast 
Do.    Gloria.  D.— Do. 
Da    Laudamus,  D.— Da 
Da   Oratias.  C.-Da 
Da    Domine.  D.— Da 
Da   Qal  tollls,  C— Da 
Da   Quonlam,  A.— Da 
Da   Cum  Sancto,  C— Da 
Da   Hear  my  prayer,  D.— Salra 
Da   Ad  te  susplramus,  0.— Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


PergolesL    O  Jesu  Salrator.   D. 
from  Salre. 
Da    Asperges.  C.— Miserere  L 
Da   Bedde  mihi.  D.— Da 
Da  Domine  labia.  A.— Da  IL 
Da   Quonlam  si  roluisses.  0.— 

Da 
Da   Sacrlflclum  Deo.  T,— Da  * 

BiccL    Beeordare.  A.— Dies  Im. 

Bighini.    Qui  tollls.  C.-Mass. 
Da   Benedictus.  Q.— Do. 
Do.   O  Lord,  who  shall  not,  Q.' 


Salratore.  BeeevdtPaator.O.from 
Besponsorta 
Da    lu  monte  Olifeta  C— Do. 
Sartl.    Miserere,  D.— Miserera 

Do.    Amplius.  T.— Do. 
SerlnL   O  fsllaces.  A.— Motetta 

Da    Bum  in  medio.  A.— Da 
SIrolL    Praise  the  Lord,  D.— Mis- 
erere 
Suidell.   OruoUlxas,  D.— Mass. 
Telemann.   Mercy,  Judgment,  A. 
— Orat.  Passioa 


— Gerus.  lib. 
BoUe.    In  thee.  O  Lord.  C— Death 
ofAbel. 
Da   Out  of  the  deep.  A.— Do. 
Do.    Great  God.  to  Thee,  C— 

Thirxa. 
Da    O  Lord,  most  holy,  D.— Do. 
Babbatinl.   God  be  merciful.  T.  A 
C— DlxltDominus. 
Do.    In  my  distress.  D.— Da 
Da    Domlnus  a  dextris.  A.— Do. 
Bala.   Qui  tollls.  A.-Maas. 
Balratora  TenebrsB,  C.— Tenebna 


Ttlrck.    Heavenly   Branch,   D.  — 

Chrlstm.  Oratorla 
Vogler.   Agnus  Dei.  C— Bequiem. 
Winter.    O  quam  tristls.  G.  A  Q.— 
Btabat  Mater. 
Da   Quando  corpus.  C— Da 
Da   Quid  sum  miser.  A.— Be- 
quiem. 
Wolf.     Saints  and  Angels,  C  — 
Funeral  Anthem. 
Da   The  Prince  of  Life,  D.— 
Easter  Anthem. 
N.  N.   Tantum  ergo.  D.— Chorala 

[W.H.H.] 

LAUB,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable violin-players  of  our  day,  was  bom 
Jan.  19,  183a,  at  Prague,  where  his  &ther  was 
a  musician.  His  talent  shewed  itself  very  early ; 
at  six  he  mastered  Variations  by  De  Beriot, 
and  at  nine  performed  regularly  in  public.  At 
eleven  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Berlioz  and 
Ernst,  and  shortly  after  was  taken  up  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Stephen,  and  by  him  sent  to  Vienna 
in  1847.  After  this  he  visited  Paris,  and,  in 
1851,  London,  where  he  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and,  in  1853  succeeded  Joachim  at  Wei- 
mar. Two  years  later  wo  find  him  at  Berlin  as 
Kammervirtuos  and  Concertmeister  of  the  Court 
band,  and  leader  of  quartet-concerts  of  his  own. 
At  length,  after  considerable  wandering,  he 
settled  at  Moscow  in  1866  as  head  Professor 
of  the  Violin  in  the  Conservatorium,  and  first 
violin  at  the.  Musikgesellschaft,  with  great 
liberty  of  action.  But  Russia  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  the  state  of  his  health  compelled 
him  in  1874  ^  ^^^  ^^  baths  at  Karbbad. 
The  benefit  however  was  but  temporary,  and  on 
March  17,  1875,  he  died  of  a  disordered  liver,  at 
Gries,  near  Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol.  Laub  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  vibUn- virtuosos  of  recent 
times.  He  had  a  fine  and  very  powerful  tone 
and  a  brilliant  technique,  and  played  with  much 
feeling  and  passion.  His  repertoire  was  very 
large,  comprising  all  the  important  classical  works 
and  a  great  many  modem  compositions.  His  fre- 
quent performances  of  Joachim^s  Hungarian  Con- 
certo deserve  special  mention.  He  had  also  much 
success  as  a  quartet-player,  but  his  style,  espe- 
cially in  latter  years,  has  not  unjustly  been  re- 
proached with  mannerism  and  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration.  [P.  D.] 

LAUDA  SION.  The  name  of  a  Sequence, 
sung,  at  High  Mass,  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  between  the  Gradual — Ocuii  omnium — 
and  the  Gospel  for  the  Day.     [See  Sequentia.] 

The  text  of  the  Lauda  Sion,  written,  about 
the  year  1 261,  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  mediae  vral 
sdiolarship;  and  differs,  in  at  least  one  very 
important  point,  firom  the  four  other  Sequences 
still  retained  in  use  by  the  Roman  Church.  Not 
only  does  the  rhythmic  swing  of  its  rhymed 
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Troohuc  Dimeten — strengthened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  l&rge  proportion  of  Spondees — stamp 
it,  at  once,  with  the  character  of  a  glorious 
Hymn  of  Praise ;  but  it  serves,  also,  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  exposition  of  soiqc  of  the  most  abstruse 
problems  of  dogmatic  Theology,  which  are  every- 
where defined  with  an  exactness  as  close  as  that 
shown  in  the  statements  of  the  'Athaaaaian 
Creed.'  And,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  verses 
which  exhibit  this  lucidity  of  definition  in  the 
most  marked  degree,  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  swing  of  the  metre  seems  least  en* 
cumbered  by  eztnuieous  tnunmels.  [See  Metbe  ; 
Pbose.] 

This  jubilant  swing  is  finely  brought  out  by 
the  Plain  Chaunt  to  which  the  Sequence  is 
adapted — a  fiery  Melody,  in  Modes  VII  and 
VIII  combined,  exhibiting  considerable  variety 
of  treatment  and  expression,  and,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, oooeval  with  the  text  of  the  Sequence 
itself.  Several  readings  of  this  Melody  are  ex- 
tant, all  agreeing  in  general  contour,  though 
differing  in  a  few  unimportant  details.  Tbib 
purest  version  is  probably  that  revised  by  the 
editors  of  the  new  Ratisbon  Gradual;  though 
the  Mechlin  form  contains  some  passages  which 
are,  at  lea«t,  entitled  to  careful  consideration, 
more  especially  those  in  which  the  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  B  b  is  avoided  by  a  ligature 
extending  to  C. 
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■^ 
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■4»- 


L«u  -  da    SI  -  on  fial-Ta-to-raii.  Lau-da    du«ein.  •t 
Quan  -  turn  po<te«  tantvin  a«  -de.   Qui  -  a     major    ob- 


gg  >» — - 
pas-to-resi, 
nl     lau-dB, 


zz 
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<^  <g 


In    hymnis   et    can  -  ti  -  eta.  Laudh 

Kec  laa-da  -  re    luf  -  1  -  di.  QtMm  in 


tlie-maspe-d  -  a  -   < 
n  -  era  menia     oobo 


-lis,   Pa-nb  Tl-Tii»et    vl-ta-lli, 
•  as,    Turba  ffatrom  do -o  -  de  -  on. 


a"^* 


w\- 


t^   « 


•i^~ 
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Ho   -   -  dl  -  e     pro-po  -  nl  -  tur. 
Da  •   -  turn  noD  am-bi  -  gt  -  tor. 


The  entire  Melody  is  divided,  like  the  portion 
we  have  selected  as  our  example,  into  short 
strains,  consisting  of  three,  or  more  lines,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  metre :  and  the 
whole  concludes  with  an  Amen,  AUtluia,  of  un- 
usual beauty. 

The  poetry  of  the  Lauda  Sion  has  been  many 
times  subjected  to  polyphonic  treatment  of  a  very 
high  order.  Palestrina  has  left  us  two  settings 
of  the  Sequence  for  eight  voices,  arranged  in  a 
double  Choir,  and  a  shorter  one  for  four.  The 
first,  and  best  known,  was  printed,  in  1575,  by 
Alex.  Gardanus,  in  the  Third  Book  of  Motets  for 
5,  6,  and  8  Voices ;  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
exam  pit:  8  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  two 
Choirs.  C(  nsisting  of  unequally  balanced  Voices, 
which  Palestrina  has  made  so  justly  famous — the 
Voices  selected  being,  in  this  case,  Cantus  I  and 


IT,  Altus,  and  Baasus,  in  the  first  Choir,  and 
Altus,  Tenor  I  and  U,  and  Bassus,  in  the  second. 
Its  style  is,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  celebrated  Stabat  Mater.  As  in  that  great 
work,  several  of  the  verses — from  Bone  Pa4itor, 
to  In  terra  vtcentium,  inclusive— are  written  in 
Triple  Measure^  But — as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  example — the  Lauda  Sion  i^  also  re- 
markable Ibr  its  close  adherence,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  the  Plain  Chaunt  Melody. 
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'   '    rem.  In  I^jrm* 


1 


^ 


A  reprint  of  this  beautiful  composition  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  complete  edition  of 
Palestrina*s  works  now  in  course  of  publication 
by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  8c  Hartel  of  Leipzig.  The 
other  8  part  setting,  in  Triple  Measure  through- 
out, hitherto  known  only  through  the  medium 
of  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Collegio  Bomauo, 
at  Home,  has  been  recently  published  in  vol.  vii. 
of  the  same  series. 

Mendelssohn  has  also  choeen  the  text  of  the 
Lauda  Sion  as  the  framework  of  a  delightful 
Cantata,  for  four  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  and 
Orchestra,  composed  in  1 846,  and  first  performed, 
in  that  year,  at  Liege,  on  the  Feast  of  Coq^us 
Christi  (June  11).  Though  less  elaborate  in 
form  than  the  'Lobgesang'  and  some  of  its 
fellow  cantatas,  this  fine  production  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  its  author's  best  style.  It  would 
be  difiicult  to  find  a  happier  example  of  his 
treatment  of  the  Arioso  than  that  exhibited  in 
Caro  eibui.  In  SU  laus  plena  every  phrase 
dictated  by  the  Soprano  solo  is  immediately 
I  repeated  in  chorus,  in  a  way  which  forcibly 
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leaindi  vs  of  the  well^knowB  movement,  *  The 
«Mmy  ■hoateth/  from  *  Heftr  my  prayer."  In  Docti 
MKfM,  ft  fragment  of  the  Plain  Ohaunt  is  treated 
ftfter  the  mann^  of  a  Chorale, — but  changed 
from  the  Eighth  into  the  Tenth  Mode,  and,  there- 
face,  invested  with  a  totally  new  character.    In 
S^imU  mniu  the  dramatic  element  is  introduced, 
with  almost  startling  effect :  and  the  whole  con- 
dwks  with  a  noble  Ohorus,  adapted  to  the  words 
B4»te  Pador^  and  the  concluding  vwses  of  the 
HyimL    The  student  will  find  it  interesting  to 
eompsre  this  essentially  modem  adaptation  of 
the  text  with  the  purely  ecclesiastical  treatment 
adopted  by  Palertrina.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LAUW  SPIRITUALI.  A  name  given  to 
certain  collections  of  Devotional  Music,  compiled 
for  the  use  of  the  '  Laudisti  * — a  Rel'gious  Con- 
fraternity, instituted,  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1310,  snd  afterwards  held  in  great  estimation  by 
S.  Chsrles  Borromeo,  and  S.  Philip  Neri. 

The  poetry  of  the  'Laudi* — some  ancient 
fpedmens  of  which  are  attributed,  by  Cresoen- 
tini,  to  S.  Francis  of  Ass'si — was  originally 
written  entirely  in  Italian,  and  bears  no  trace  of 
cUmcsI  derivation.  The  music  to  which  it  is 
adapted— inclining  rather  to  the  character  of  the 
Sscred  CaBzonet,  than  to  that  of  the  regular 
Hymn— was,  at  first,  unisonous,  and  extremely 
ample;  though,  after  a  time,  the  LaudUli  culti- 
vated part  anging  with  extraordinary  success. 

A  highly  interesting  MS.  volume,  once  be- 
koging  to  a  company  of  '  Laudlsd/  enrolled,  in 
^  7®v  i33^«  At  the  Chiesa  d*Ogni  Santi,  at 
Florence,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Magliabeochi 
lihrify :  and,  from  this.  Dr.  Bumey  (Hist.  ii.  328) 
quotes  a  very  beautiful  example — 'Alia  TriniUi 
bests'— which,  of  late  years,  has  become  popular 
in  thii  country,  though,  in  all  the  English  edi- 
tioQf  we  have  seen,  the  melody  is  sacily  muti- 
ktcd,  snd  strikingly  inferior  in  character  to  the 
vicinal  reading.  The  earliest  printed  collection 
ii  dated  1485.  This,  however,  would  seem  to 
We  hem  either  unknown  to,  or  unrecogniiied 
bj.  the  disdplee  of  8.  Philip  Neri :  for,  in  1565, 
OoTsnai  Animaccia,  who  acted  as  his  Maestro 
^  Capella,  published  a  volume  entitled  '  II  primo 
libro  delle  Laudi/  followed  by  a  '  Seoondo  libro,' 
^  OMre  advanced  character,  in  1570.  These 
^•ettd  Soi^s,  which  formed  the  germ  of  the  per- 
^onnsBoes  afterwards  called  Oratorios,  became 
to  popular  among  the  youths  who  flocked  to 
S.  Philip  for  instruction,  that,  in  1 588 — seventeen 
7«us  liter  the  death  of  the  saintly  Animuccia 
~P.  Soto  thought  it  desirable  to  edit  a  third 
roloioe^  containing  unacknowledged  works,  for 
thiee  and  four  Voices,  by  some  of  the  greatest 
C>«iposers  of  the  age.  In  1589,  the  same  zealous 
editor  published  an  amended  reprint  of  the  three 
vuhuBM,  consolidated  into  one;  succeeded,  in 
^59(>  by  a  fourth  volume,  dedicated  to  the 
I><HfWBi  d'Aquasparta.  Serafino  Razzi  published 
s  large  collection,  in  160S,  and  many  others 
followed — for,  at  this  period,  almost  every  large 
l^vn,  and  even  many  an  important  parish,  had 
itA  own  Company  of  Laudisti.  who  sang  the 
poetry  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Poliziano,  Pulci, 


Bembo,  Ludovico  Martelli,  Giambellari,  Filicaia, 
and  other  celebrated  writers,  with  undiminished 
interest,  though,  as  time  progressed,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  music  sensibly  deteriorated. 

In  the  year  1 7  70,  Dr.  Bumey  heard  the  Company 
of  Laudisti  attached  to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Maddalena  de*  Pazzi,  in  Florence,  sing,  with  ex- 
cellent effect,  in  some  street  Processions,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  Churches,  from  a  book  then 
just  published  for  their  use :  and,  however  true 
it  may  be  that  part-singing  in  Italy  is  not  what 
it  was  some  centuries  ago,  representatives  of 
the  Confraternity  are  said  to  be  still  in  exiist- 
ence,  striving  to  do  their  best  in  a  more  modem 
style.  [W.S.R.] 

LAUDS  (Lat.  Lattdes).  The  name  given  to 
that  division  of  the  Canonical  Hours  which 
immediately  follows  Matins. 

The  Qffice  of  Lauds  opens,  according  to  the 
Ritual  of  the  Western  Church,  with  the  series  of 
Versicles  and  Responses  beginning,  '  Deus  in 
adjutorium  meum  intende,*  followed  by  seven 
Psalms  and  a  Canticle,  sung,  in  five  divisiona, 
with  five  proper  Antiphons.  These  are  succeeded 
by  the  *  Capitulum '  (or  *  Little  Chapter  *) ;  the 
Hymn  for  the  Day,  with  its  proper  Versicle  and 
Response ;  and  the  '  Benedictus,  which,  with  its 
Antiphon,  is  sung  while  the  Officiating  Priest 
and  his  Ministers  are  engaged  in  incensing  the 
Altar.  The  Service  then  concludes  with  the 
Collect,  or  Collects,  for  the  Day ;  the  Commemo- 
rations (as  at  Vespers);  and  the  'Antiphon  of 
the  Blessed  Virgfin    proper  for  the  Season. 

On  certain  Festivals,  the  Antiphons,  at  Lauds, 
are  doubled,  as  at  Matins  :  and,  like  Matins,  the 
Office  is  usually  sung  *by  anticipation.'  The 
Plain  Chaunt  Music  adapted  to  it  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Antiphonarium  Romanum,*  and  the 
*  Directorium  Chori.'   [See  Matins  ;  Antiphon.] 

In  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI, 
the  name  of  '  Mattins  *  is  given  to  the  combined 
Offices  of  Matins,  and  Lauds.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LAUTERBACH,  Johann  Chbistoph,  dis- 
tinguished violinist,  was  bom  July  24,  1832,  at 
Culmbach  in  Bavaria.  His  education  he  re- 
ceived at  the  school  and  gymnasium  of  WUrz- 
burg.  where  he  also  learnt  music  from  Bratsch 
and  Prof.  Frohlich.  In  1850  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  Brussels  as  pupil  of  De  Beriot 
and  Ft^tis,  in  1851  received  the  gold  medal, 
and  during  Leonard's  absence  took  his  place  as 
Professor  of  the  Violin.  In  1853  he  became 
Concertmeister  and  Professor  of  the  Violin  at 
the  Conservatorium  of  Munich ;  in  i860,  on  the 
death  of  Lipinski,  was  appointed  second  Con- 
certmeister of  the  royal  band  at  Dresden,  and  in 
1873  succeeded  to  the  first  place.  Since  1861 
he  has  also  held  the  post  of  principal  teacher  of 
the  violin  in  the  Conservatorium  of  Dresden, 
with  great  and  increasing  renown.  He  has  tra- 
velled much  and  always  with  success.  He  spent 
the  seasons  of  1864  and  65  in  England,  appear- 
ing at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  2  of  the 
former,  and  May  15  of  the  latter  year,  and 
playing  also  at  the  Musical  Union.  In  Paris 
he  played  at  the  last  concert  at  the  Tuileriea 
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berore  tbe  war ;  and  received  from  the  Emperor 
NapoleoD  a  gold  ■nafl'-bol  set  with  diuaondii. 
He  ii  decorated  with  many  orden  both  of  North 
uid  South  Gentian;.  In  the  BUmmer  of  TS76  he 
met  with  a  serious  mouDt&in  aocidsnt  in  Switzer- 
land, bj  which  several  of  hia  companiona  were 
killed  and  be  himself  Bererel;  wounded.  He  haa 
however  completely  recovered.  Lautorbach's  style 
unites  tbe  beat  peculiaritieB  of  the  Belgian  Bchool, 
great  polish  and  elegance,  writli  the  breadth  of 
tone  and  eamesCDess  of  the  Gennans.        [P-I^-] 

LAVENU,  LoDis  Hkmrt,  sod  of  a  flautist 
and  music-seller,  born  in  London  in  1S18.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  tlie  Boyal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  be  studied  composition  under  Bochsa  and 
Potter.  Before  leaving  the  Academy  he  was 
engaged  as  a  violuncellist  at  the  Open  and  the 
Westminster  Abbey  Festival  of  1834.  He  was 
also  in  business  as  ■  music  seller  in  partnemhip 
witb  his  stepfather,  Nicholas  Uori,  the  eminent 
violiniBt,  after  whose  death,  in  1 839,  he  conUnued 
the  business  alone  for  a  few  yean.  During  thie 
time  be  published  a  few  songs  and  short  piano- 
forte pieces  composed  by  hiineelf.  His  opera 
'  LoretM,  a  Tale  of  Seville,'  words  by  Bonn,  was 
produced  at  Drurj  Laoe  Nov.  9,  1846,  with 
success.  Dilsatisfled  with  hie  position,  Lavenn 
emigrated  to  Australia,  obtained  the  post  of 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Sydney  Theatre, 
and  died  at  Sydney,  Aug.  i,  1859.       [W.H.H.] 

LAVIGNE,  Antoinb  Josepb,  bom  at  Be- 
Huifon  March  13,  1816,  recmved  bis  early 
musical  education  from  his  father,  a  musician  in 
an  infantry  regiment.  On  Jan.  24,  1 830,  he  was 
admitted  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris, 
where  he  studied  the  oboe  nnder  Vogt,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  on  May  3.  i8j,(,  on  account  of 
his  father's  regiment  being  ordenid  Itodi  Paris. 
He  resumed  his  position  on  Oct.  17,  1836.  and 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  1837.  He  was  for 
several  years  principal  oboe  at  the  Theatre 
Italien  at  Paris.  In  184T  he  came  to  England, 
and  appeared  oa  oboe  soloist  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts  at  Drury  Lane,  uul  has  now  for  some 
years  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle's 
oichestra  at  Manchester.  He  addressed  himself 
with  great  earnestness  bo  applying  to  the  oboe 
tbe  system  of  keys  which  Boehm  had  contrived 
for  the  flute,  and  devoted  several  years  to  per- 
fecting the  inKtrument.  This  admirable  player 
has  great  execution  and  filing ;  but  what  be 
is  most  remarkable  for  is  his  power  and  length 
of  breath,  which  by  some  secret  known  to 
hinueir  enables  him  to  give  the  longest  phrases 
without  breaking  them.  [W.H.H.] 

LA  WES,  Hehbt,  son  of  William  Lawea,  was 
bom  at  Dintoa,  Wiltshire,  probably  in  Deo. 
1595.  as  he  was  baptized  Jan.  I,  1595-6.  He 
received  his  musical  edocation  from  Giovanni 
C-operario.  On  Jan.  i,  1615-6  he  was  sworn 
in  as  epistler  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  and  on  Nov. 
3  following,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  afterwards 
became  clerk  of  the  cheque.  In  1633  he  joined 
his  brother  William  and  Simon  Ives  in  com- 
posing the  music  for  Shirley's  masque,  'The 


TViumphs  of  Peace,'  and  in  tbe  same  year 
furnished  music  for  Thomas  Carew's  masque, 
'Ctelum  Britannicum,"  performed  at  Court,  Feb. 
18,  163J-4.  In  1634  he  composed  the  songs  for 
Milton's  masque, '  Comus,'  produced  at  Ludlow 
Castle  on  Michaelmas  night,  in  that  year,  Lawes 
perforTning  the  part  of  the  Attendant  Spirit. 
(Both  Hawkins  and  Bumey  have  printed  '  Sweet 
Echo,'  one  of  the  songs  in  '  Comus.'  Tbe  whole 
of  the  songs  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Add. 
MS.  11,5  iH.)  It  is  probable  that  the  friendship 
between  Milton  and  Lawea  had  its  origin  in 


Henry  Lawes  taught  music  to  Lady  Alice 
Egerton — ^'Tbe  Lady'  of  the  masqae.  In  1637 
appeared  'A  Paraphrase  vpon  tbe  Psalmea  of 
David.  ByG[eorge]S[andys].  Set  to  new  Tones 
for  private  Devotion.  And  a  tborow  Base,  for 
Voice  or  Instrument.  By  Henry  Lawes ' ;  and  in 
1648 'Choice  Psalmes  put  into  Musick  for  Three 
Voices  ....  Composed  by  Henry  and  William 
Lawes,  Brothers  and  Servants  to  His  Majestie. 
With  diven  Elegies  set  in  Musick  by  several 
friends,  upon  the  death  of  William  Lawea.  And 
■t  the  end  of  tbe  Thorough  Base'  are  added  nine' 
Canons  of  Three  and  Four  Voices  made  by  William 
Lawes.'  A  copper-plate  portrait  of  Charles  I, 
believed  to  be  the  last  published  in  his  life  time, 
accompanies  each  part,  and  amongst  the  com- 
mendatory versee  prelixed  to  the  work  is  the 
sonnet,  addressed  by  Milton  to  Henry  Lawes  in 
Feb.  1645-6,  commencing'Harry,  whose  tnnefal 
and  well  measured  song.  Lawes  composed  tbe 
songs  in  the  plays  and  poems  of  William  Cart* 
wright,  and  the  Cbristmas  songs  in  Herrick'i 
'  Heeperides.'  In  1653  he  published  '  Ayres  and 
Dialogues  ft*  One,  Two  and  Three  Voyces,'  with 
his  portrait,  from  which  the  above  is  taken. 
finely  engraved  by  Faithome,  on  the  title. 
This  was  reoeived  with  such  favour  as  to  in- 
duce bim  to  issue  two  other  books  with  tiis 
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title  in  1655  and  1658.  In  1656  he  was 
CBgaged  with  Capt.  Henry  Cooke,  Dr.  Charlefl 
Colman  and  George  Hudson  in  providing  the 
music  for  Dav^uuit's  'First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment of  Musick  at  Rutland  House.'  On  the 
Bfestoration  in  1660  Lawes  was  reinstated  in  his 
Coort  appointments.  -He  composed  the  anthem 
'  Zadok  tne  Priest,*  for  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1662,  and  was  buried  Oct. 
35  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Many 
of  his  songs  are  to  be  found  in  '  Select  Musicall 
Ajrres  and  Dialogues,'  1653,  1653  and  1659,  and 
*  The  Treasury  of  Musick/  1669. 

Henry  Lawes  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  con- 
tonporaries,  both  as  a  composer  and  performer. 
Milton    praises    him    in   both    capacities,  and 
Herrick  in  an  epigram  places  him  on  a  level 
with  some  of  the  most  renowned  singers  and 
players  of  his  time ;    but  later  writers  have 
formed  a  lower  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  com- 
poser.   Barney  declares  his  productions  to  be 
'languid  and  insipid,*   and  equally  devoid  of 
learning  and  genius';   and  Hawkins  speaks  of 
his  music  as  deficient  in  melody  and  'neither 
reritative  nor  air,  but  in  so  precise  a  medium 
between  both  that  a  nsnie  is  wanting  for  it.' 
Bat  both  appear  to  jddge  from  a  false  point  of 
new.     It  was  not  Lawes's  object  to  produce 
iselody  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  but  to 
Kt  '  words  with  just  note  and  accent,'  to  make 
the  pftieody  of  his  text  his  principal  care ;  and  it 
▼u  doubtless  that  quality  which  induced  all  the 
beat  poetical  writers  of  his  day,  from  Milton  and 
W^ler  downwards,  to  desire  that  their  verses 
ihooki  be  set  by  him.     To  effect  his  object  he 
employed  a  kind  of  'aria  parlante,'  a  style  of 
ttmpositioa  which,  if  expressively  sung,  would 
esttte  as  much  gratification  to  the  cultivated 
Wirer  as  the  most  ear-catching  melody  would  to 
tbe  untrained  listener.    Lawes  was  careful  in  the 
cboice  of  words,  and  the  words  of  his  songs 
voold  fonn  a  very  pleasing  volume  of  lyric  poetry. 
Hawkins  says  that  notwithstanding  Lawes  *  was 
&  lervant  of  the  church,  he  contributed  nothing 
to  the  increase  of  its  stores';   but,  besides  the 
earooation  anthem  before  mentioned,  th^re  are 
(«  were)  in  an  old  choir  book  of  the  Chapel 
Boysl  fragments  of  8  or  10  anthems  by  hun, 
and  the  w<xds  of  several  of  his  anthems  are  given 
ia  Cliffofd's   'Divine  Services    and   Anthems,' 
1664.   A  portrait  of  Henry  Lawes  is  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxfofd. 

JoHX  Lawes,  a  brother  of  Henry,  was  a  lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died  in  Jan. 
1654-5,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  cloisters. 

Riv.  Thomas  Lawes,  commonly  but  errone- 
omlj  itated  to  be  the  fisther,  but  probably  the 
Bade,  of  William  and  Henry  Lawes,  was  a  vicar 
f^anX  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died  Nov.  7, 
1640,  snd  was  buried  in  the  north  transept  of 
thecathedraL 

WauAM  Lawbs,  elder  brother  of  Henry, 
neoTed  muausal  instruction  firom  Coperario  at 
the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  He  became 
s  member  of  the  choir  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
vhich  he  quitted  in  1603,  on  being  appointed  a 
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gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  sworn 
in  Jan.  i,  1602-3.  In  161 1  he  resigned  his 
place  in  favour  of  Ezekiel  Waad,  a  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  on  Oct.  i  following  was 
re-admitted  *  without  paie.*  He  was  also  one  of 
the  musicians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  In  1633 
he  composed  part  of  the  music  for  Shirley^s 
'Triumphs  of  Peace.*  An  anthem  by  him  is 
printed  in  Boyce*8  Cathedral  Music ;  songs  and 
other  vocal  compositions  in  'Select  Musicall 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,'  1653  and  1659,  'Catch 
that  catch  can,*  1652,  'The  Treasury  of  Musick,' 
1669,  and  'Choice  Psalms,'  1648;  and  some  of 
his  instrumental  music  in  'Courtly  Masquing 
Ayres,'  166 a.  The  autograph  MSS.  of  his 
music  for  several  Court  masques  are  preserved 
in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  '  The  Royal  Con- 
sort' for  viols  and  some  'Airs'  for  violin  and 
bass  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS. 
10,445,  and  some  of  his  vocal  music  is  in  Add. 
MS.  11,608.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  he  joined  the  Royalist  army  and  was  made 
a  commissary  by  Lord  Gerrard,  to  exempt  him 
from  danger,  but  his  active  spirit  disdaining  that 
security,  he  was  killed  by  a  stray  shot  during 
the  siege  of  Chester,  1 645.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LAY.  A  Proven9al  word,  originally  prob- 
ably Celtic,  meaning  at  first  a  sound  or  noise, 
and  then  a  song,  especially  the  tune,  as  the 
quotations  frrom  Spenser,  Milton  and  Dryden 
in  Johnson^s  Dictionary  prove.  Beyond  this 
general  sense  the  term  has  no  application  to 
music.  The  German  '  Lied  *  is  anotJier  form  of 
the  word.  [G.] 

LAY  VICAR  or  LAY  CLERK,  a  singer  in 
Cathedral  Choirs.     [See  Vioab  Choral.] 

LAYS,  FRAN901S,  a  famous  French  singer, 
whose  real  name  was  Lay,  born  Feb.  14,  1758,  ^ 
at  La  Barthe  de  Nest^  in  Gascony.  He  learned 
music  in  the  monastery  of  Guaraison,  but  before 
he  was  20  his  fame  as  a  singer  had  spread,  and 
in  April  1779  he  found  himself  at  Paris  to  be 
tried  for  the  Grand  Opera.  His  name  first 
appears  in  Lajarte's  catalogue  of  first  repre- 
sentations, as  Petrarque,  in  a  '  pastcntd  h^roique* 
by  Candeille,  called  '  Laure  et  Petrarque,*  July 
a,  1 780,  and  is  spelt  Lais,  -flis  next  ^  mention 
is  in  the  'Iphig^nie  en  Tauride*  of  Piccinni, 
Jan.  23,  1 78 1,  where  he  has  the  r6le  of  a  cory- 
phee. After  that  he  appears  frequently  in  com- 
pany with  MadUe.  Saint-Huborti,  a  famous 
soprano  of  that  day.  He  was  also  attached  to 
the  concerts  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  to  the 
Concert  Spirituel.  He  was  a  poor  actor,  unless 
in  parts  specially  written  for  him ;  but  the 
splendour  of  his  voice  made  up  for  everything, 
and  he  preserved  it  so  well  as  to  remain  in  the 
company  of  the  Grand  Opera  till  October  1822. 
Lays  was  a  violent  politician  on  the  popular 
side,  which  did  not  please  his  colleagues,  and 
some  quarrels  arose  in  consequence,  but  with  no 
further  result  than  to  cause  him   to  write  a 

t  The  rOie  of  the  '  Se^etir  bienfaLwnt '  U  wM  br  F6il*  to  haw  b««o 
written  for  him.  Init  bb  auae  does  not  appear  in  the  company  at  the 
first  perfurmaooe  of  that  piece. 
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pamphlet,  and  to  farce  him,  after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,  to  appear  in  parts  diBtastefiil  to  him,  and 
to  siug  before  the  Bourbons  after  the  Restoration. 
He  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
firom  1795  to  1799,  when  he  retired  from  the 
post ;  and  from  1819  to  i8a6  held  the  same 
office  in  the  ']^Scole  royale  de  chant  et  de  d^ 
damation.'  He  had  been  principal  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  Napoleon  from  1801  till  the  fall  of  the 
£mperor,  but  was  cashiered  by  Loaia  XVIII. 
After  leaving  the  6cole  he  retired  to  Ingrande 
near  Angers,  where  he  died  March  30.  1831. 
We  have  said  that  he  was  not  a  good  actor,  but 
F^tis  pronounces  him  not  even  a  good  singer,  say- 
ing that  his  taste  was  poor,  and  that  h&had  several 
bad  tricks ;  but  he  had  warmth  and  animation, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  voice  so  £ur  atoned  for  all, 
that  for  a  long  time  no  opera  could  be  successful 
in  which  he  bftd  not  a  psjrt.  [G.] 

LAZARUS,  Henbt,  a  native  of  London, 
conunenced  the  study  of  the  clarinet  when  a 
boy  under  Blizard,  bandmaster  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  and  continued  it 
under  Charles  Godfirey,.  sen.,  bandmaster  of  tb& 
Coldstream  Guards.  After  fulfilling  engage- 
ments in  various  theatrical  and  other  orchestras 
be  was,  in  1838,  appointed  as  second  to  Will  man 
at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  On  the  death 
of  Willman  in  1840  Lazarus  succeeded  him  as 
principal  clarinet  at  the  Opera  and  all  the 
principal  concerts,  festivals,  etc.  in.London  and 
the  provinces,  a  position  he  has  since  retained 
with  great  and  ever-increasing  reputation.  In 
both  orchestral  and  solo  playing  the  beauty 
and  richneiis  of  his  tone,  his  excellent  phrasing, 
and  his  neat  and  expressive  execution,  are  alike 
admired.  He  attributes  his  present  high  re- 
putation mainly  to  the  excellent  advice  he  has 
during  his  career  received  from  Sir  Michael 
Costa.  He  has  been  a  professor  of  his  instrument 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  since  1854,  and 
at  the  Military  School  of  Music,  Kneller  Hall, 
near  Hounslow,  since  1858.  [W.H.H.] 

LAZZARINI,  Gustavo,  was  bom  (as  some 
biographers  say)  at  Padua,  or  (according  to 
others)  at  Verona,  about  1765.  His  debut  was 
made  at  Lucca  in  1 789,  in  Zingarelli's  '  Ifigenia 
in  Aulide,*  with  great  eclat.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing years  he  appeared  in  London,  singing  both  in 
serious  and  comic  operas,  such  as  Eertoni's 
*  Quinto  Fabio '  and  the  '  Locanda*  of  Paisiello, 
in  the  former  with  Pacchierotti,  but  taking  the 
principal  r6le  in  the  latter.  Lord  Mount-£dg- 
combe  thought  him  '  a  very  pleasing  singer  with 
a  sweet  tenor  voice.'  During  the  Carnival  of 
1 794  he  sang  at  Milan,  with  Grassini  and  Mar- 
ches!, in  Zingarelli's  '  Artaserse '  and  the  '  Demo- 
foonte '  of  Portogallo,  and  bore  the  comparison 
inevitably  made  between  him  and  those  great 
singers.  He  sang  there  again  in  1 795,  and  once 
more  in  1 798,  appearing  on  the  latter  occasion  in 
Cimarosa's  '  Orazzi '  and  Zingarelli's  •'  Meleagro,' 
with  Riccardi  and  Creecentini.  In  1801  he  was 
one  of  the  Opera  Buffa  troupe  at  Paris,  where  he 
was  again  heard  to  advantage  by  Lord  Mount* 
Edgcumbe  (1802),  singing  in  company  with  La 
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Strin&flacchi  and  G«oigi  B^oc.  But  his  v< 
had  now  lost  much  of  its  freshness,  though 
great  style  remained.  Lazzarini  published  ' 
volumes  of  Italian  airs,  and  a  Pastoral,  botli 
Paris  (Garli).  His  portrait  was  engraved  U 
by  Nit6t  Dufrdne,  an  operatic  singer.        [J. '. 

LEACH,  Javbs,  bom  at  Rochdale,  Yorksh 
in  1 762,  was  a  tenor  singer  and  hymn-tune  wri 
He  published  a  '  New  Sett  of  Hymns  and  Pa 
Ttmes  etc.*  (Preston,  London  1789);  an< 
'^  Second  Sett '  of  the  same,  probably  abont  i ; 
His  tunes  are  found  in  several  of  the  Ameri 
collections,  as  the  Easy  Instructor  (Albany,  ^ 
York  1798),  the  Bridgewater  Collection  (Bof 
1802).  The  David  Companion  or  Metho 
Standard  (Baltimore.  18 10)  contains  48  of 
pieces.  For  more  details  see  a  letter  fdg 
G.A.  C.  in  the  Musical  Times  for  April  li 
p.  226.  In  the  Rev.  H.  Parr's  *  Church  of  1 
land  Psalmody  *  will  be  found  Mount  Pleas 
Oldham,  and  Smyrna,  by  him,  which  used  t< 
favourites  in  certain  oongr^^tions.  Leach  < 
in  1797.  I 

LEAD,  TO,  in  fugues  or  imitative  music  i 
go  off  first  with  a  point  or  subject,  whic 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  other  parts  sue 
sively.  Thus  in  the  Amen  Chorus  in  the  I 
siah  the  bass  'leads,'  the  tenor  taking  up 
subject  at  the  6th  bar,  the  alto  at  the  loth, 
so  on.  In  the  separate  voice  parte  the  fac 
often  stated  ('  Tenors  lead,'  etc.),  that  the  sin 
may  be  on  their  guard,  and  the  part  is  then 
*  to  have  the  lead.' 

LEADER.  The  chief  of  the  first  violins  ii 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  the  Concertmeisier  oi 
Germans,  and  Ckef  diaUaque  of  the  French, 
is  close  to  the  conductor's  left  hand.  The  ] 
tion  is  a  most  important  one,  as  the  animation 
'  attack '  of  the  band  depend  in  great  mea 
on  the  leader.  Th«  great  precision  and  fore 
the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  for  instance,  is  sa 
have  been  mainly  due  to  David  being  for  ao 
at  the  head  of  them. 

LEADING  NOTE  (Fr.  NoU  sennhU ;  G 
Leittou).    In  modem  music  it  is  abaolutel; 
dispensable  for  all  harmonic  progressions  to  '. 
an  appreciable  connection  with  a  tonic  or 
note,  and  various  lines  converge  to  indicate 
note  with  clearness ;  among  ^ese  an  impoi 
place  is  occupied  by  the  Leading  Note,  whi( 
the  note  immediately  below  the  keynote, 
separated  from  it  by  the  smallest   interva 
the  system,  namely  a  semitone.     Helmbolti 
pointed  out   that  in  actual  relationship  to 
tonic  it  is  the  most  remote  of  all  the  notes  ii 
scale,  since  the  supertonic,  which  also  appea 
be  very  remote,  at  least  comes  nearer  in  I 
the  fifth  to  the  dominant,  while  the  leading 
is  only  the  third.     For  this  reason,  and  also 
its  not  being  capable  of  standing  as  a  root 
to  any  essential  diatonic  chord  in  the  ke; 
seems  to  have  no  status  of  its  own,  but  to  • 
mainly  as  pr^»aratory  to  the  tonic  note,  for  w) 
by  reason  of  its  close  proximity,  it  seems  to 
pare  the  mind  when  it  is  heard ;  and  the  me 
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tendency  to  lead  op  to  the  most  important  note 
n  the  acale  i«  the  origin  of  its  mime. 

In  many  scales,  boUi  of  civilised  and  barbarous 
peoples,  it  has  found  no  plaoe.    In  most  of  the 
inediaeval  ecclesiastical  scales,  as  in  the  Greek  ^ 
Kales  from  which  they  were  derived,  the  note 
immediately  below  the  tonic  was  separated  from 
it  by  the  interval  of  a  whole  tone,  and  therefore 
had  none  of  the  character  of  a  leading  note ;  but 
SB  the  feeling  for  tonality  gained  ground  in  the 
mddle  ages  hand  in  hand  with  the  appreciation 
of  harmonic  combinations,  the  use  of  the  leading 
Bote,  which  is  so  vital  to    its  comprehension, 
becsme  more  common.  Ecclesiastics  looked  upon 
dus  tampering  with  the  august  scales  of  antiquity 
with  dbfavour,  and  Pope  John  XXII  passed  an 
edict  against  it  in  132 a;  consequently  the  acci- 
dental which  indicated  it  was  omitted  in  the 
written  music :  but  the  feeling  of  musicians  was 
in  many  cases  too  strong  to  be  suppressed,  and  it 
teena  that  the  perfonners  habitually  sang  it 
wherever  the  sense  of  the  context  denuuided  it, 
•or   do  we  learn  that  the  ecclesiastics  inter- 
fered with  the  practice  as  long  as  the  musicians 
did  not  let  the  world  see  as  well  as  hear  what 
they  were  doing.     Notwithstanding  this  common 
pnctioe  of  perfermers,  the  scales  maintained  their 
iitegrity  in  many  respects,  and  there  resulted 
s  carious  ambiguity,  which  is  veiy  characteristic 
of  medieval  music,  in  the  frequent  interchange 
id  the  notes  a  tone  and  a  semitone  below  the 
todc.    Musicians  were  long  beguiled    by  the 
feetiogthat  the  true  scales  should  have  the  note 
beiow  the  tonic  removed  from  it  by  the  interval 
of  s  tone,  and  that  it  was  taking  a  liberty  and 
psndering  to  human  weakness  to  sharpen  it ; 
tad  the  dear  realisation  of  tiiose  principles  of 
tooalitj  upon  which  modem  music  is  based  was 
eoondersbly  retarded  thereby,  so  that  works  both 
vocsl  sad  instrumental    are   characterised    by 
s  Tagueneas  of  key-relationship,  which  the  use 
of  the  leading  note  alone  can  remove,  till  far  on 
into  the  seventeenth  century;   by  the  time  of 
Bach  and  Handel  however  the  ancient  scales  had 
been  fosed  into  the  major  and  minor  modes  of  the 
modern  system,  and   the  leading  note  assumed 
the  office  it  has  ever  since  occupied.    The  gradual 
realoatioo  of  the  importance  of  the  leading  note 
and  the  influence  it  had  upon  the  development 
of  modem  music  is  traced  in  the  article  Har- 
WiiTT,  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  chap. 
Tax  ai  the  Third  Part  of  Helmholtz's  great  work 
OB '  The  Sensations  of  Tone,'  etc.       [C.  H.  H.  P.] 
LEBHAFT,  t.  e.  lively,  the  German  equivalent 
fcr  Fi'tvff.   Beethoven  uses  it^  during  his  tempo- 
nrj  preference  for  Gennan  terms,  in  Sonata 
^  loi,  where  we  find  the  two  directions  '  Etwas 
Muft '  etc.  and  '  Lebhaft,  marschmassig,*  which 
is  exietly  equivalent  to  *  Vivace  h  la  marcia.* 
SchimuBn  uses  it  constantly ;  '  Ausserst  lebhaft  * 
ii  Vmeimmo.  [G.] 

LEBBUN,  FBANCB8CA,  tiie  daughter  of  Danzi 
^  rioloDoeUist,  was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1756. 
^tdowed  by  nature  with  a  voice  remarkable 
*^  far  its  purity  and  extent,  ranging  as  high 
ti  F  in  ait  witboat  diffioolty,  she  improved  her 


natural  advantages  by  careful  study,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  that  Germany  has  pro- 
duced. She  made  her  first  appearance  ( 1 7  7 1 )  when 
scarcely  16  years  old,  and  charmed  the  court :  in 
the  next  year  she  was  engaged  at  the  Mannheim 
Opera.  Fdtis  says  that  in  1775  she  became  the 
wife  of  Lebrun  the  oboist,  whom  she  accom- 
panied to  Italy,  singing  first  at  Milan  (177S)  in 
Salieri's  *Europa  riconoeduta.*  The  Milanese 
were  delighted  with  her  clear  and  beautiful  voice 
and  easv  vocalisation,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of 
La  Balducci,  the  prima  donna  of  La  Scala,  who 
endeavoured  to  set  them  against  her  young  rival. 
This  account  must,  however,  be  corrected ;  for, 
whereas  F^tis  says  that  she  only  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1 78 1,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was 
here  five  years  earlier,  then  unmarried,  arriving, 
with  Roncaglia,  with  whom  she  sang  in  Sac- 
chini*s  *  Creso.*  '  Though  her  name  was  Italian 
[called  in  the  cast,  Francesca  Banzi,  Virtuosa  di 
Camera  di  S.A.S.  TElettore  Palatino],  she  was 
a  German,  and  had  never  been  in  Italy.  She  was 
young,  well-looking,  had  a  voice  of  uncommon 
clearness  and  compass,  capable  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing execution,  and  was  an  excellent  musician. 
Yet  her  p^ormance  was  considered  unsatisfac* 
tory,  being  too  much  aUa  Tedescha,  and  more  like 
that  of  an  instrument  than  of  a  human  voice. 
She  8O0n  after  married  M.  Lebrun,  an  eminent 
player  on  the  hautbois,  which  confirmed  her  in 
the  braviUTb.  style,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
singing  songs  with  an  obbligato  accompaniment 
for  that  instrument,  in  which  the  difficulties  per- 
formed by  both  were  quite  astonishing,  each 
seeming  to  vie  with  the  other  which  could  go 
highest  and  execute  the  most  rapid  divisions. 
After  performing  in  '  Erifile,*  also  by  Sacchini, 
and  oUier  operas,  she  left  England  after  one 
season,  but  was  re-«igaged  for  the  next  but  one ' 
(Lord  Mount-Edgcmnbe).  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  she  did  not  marry  Lebrun  until  after  1 777. 
She  reappeared  in  London  as  Mme.  Lebrun  in 
1779,  being  again  the  prima  donna  for  serious 
opera,  and  continued  with  Pacchierotti  to  sing  in 
London  for  two  or  three  seasons;  she  then  went 
away,  *  nor  was  her  place  ever  well  filled  during 
the  remainder  of  Pacchierotti*s  stay '  (Idem.). 

She  sang  in  1 785  at  Munich,  after  which  she 
returned  to  Italy,  achieving  the  same  brilliant 
success  at  Venice  and  Naples  as  elsewhere.  In 
1788  and  1789  she  appeared  at  Munich  in  Mo- 
zart's *Idomeneo,'  Prati*s  'Armida,'  and  the 
'  Castor  and  Pollux  *  of  Vogler.  She  started  for 
Berlin  in  Dec.  1 790  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  but 
on  her  arrival  lost  her  husband,  and  herself  died 
May  14,  1791. 

Mme.  Lebrun,  beside  being  a  great  singer, 
was  an  accomplished  pianiste,  and  composed  well 
for  that  instrument.  She  published  at  Offen- 
bach (1783)  some  sonatas  with  violin  accom- 
paniment, and  some  trios  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  which  contain  pretty  melodies  and  are 
written  with  facility. 

Of  her  two  daughters,  the  elder,  Sophie,  better 
known  as  Mme.  ^  Dulcken,  was  born  in  Loudon 

>  Kot  to  b«  ronfoandKl  irith  tha-lrtT  artlrte  ot  that 
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June  30,  1 781,  and  became  celebrated  as  a 
pianiste.  She  was  remarkable  for  quick  and  true 
feeling,  as  well  as  a  good  style  of  execution,  and 
made  successful  concert  tours  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  On  April  18,  1799,  she 
married  Dulcken,  a  £Eunou»  maker  of  pianos  at 
Munich.  She  composed,  but  never  published, 
some  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piana 

BosiNE,  her  younger  sister,  was  bom  at  Mu- 
nich, April  13,  1785.  She  was  at  first  taught 
by  Streicher  for  the  piano,  but  afterwards  studied 
singing  under  her  uncle,  Danzi,  the  Kapellmeister. 
She  made  a  successful  d6but;  but,  having  mar- 
ried Stenzsch,  an  actor  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
Nov.  30,  1 80 1,  gave  up  the  opera  to  play  in 
comedy,  in  which  she  displayed  a  fair  amount 
of  talent.  [J.M.] 

L&CLAIR,  Jban-Ma&ie,  Taln^  (so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  brother  Antoine-Remi), 
an  eminent  violin-player,  and  composer  for  his 
instrument,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1697.  Al- 
though his  father  was  a  member  of  the  royal 
band,  he  began  his  public  life  not  as  a  musician 
but  as  a  dancer  at  the  Rouen  theatre.  Later  on 
he  went  to  Turin,  as  ballet  master,  where  Somis 
was  so  much  pleased  with  some  ballet-music  of 
his,  that  he  induced  him  to  take  up  the  violin, 
which  up  to  this  time  he  had  cultivated  as  a 
secondary  pursuit  only,  and  to  place  himself  under 
his  tuition  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  Somis  declared  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  teach  him.  Nevertheless  L^clair  appears  to 
have  continued  his  studies  for  a  considerable  time 
before  going  to  Paris  in  1729,  In  Paris  his  suc- 
cess was  never  great ;  whether  from  want  of 
ambition  and  a  retiring  disposition,  or,  as  has 
been  suggested,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vio- 
linists of  the  French  school,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.  As  a  fact  we  know  that  L^lair, 
although  he  can  hardly  have  had  a  worthy  rival 
among  the  players  of  that  time,  got  nothing 
better  than  the  insignificant  post  of  ripieno- 
violinist  at  the  Opera.  During  this  period 
he  studied  composition  under  Charon.  In  173 1 
he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  band,  but 
owing  to  a  dispute  with  Guignon  as  to  the 
leadership  of  the  2nd  violins,  gave  up  his  post 
again,  and  soon  also  retired  from  the  Opera. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  composition  and 
publication  of  his  works  and  with  teadiing.  He 
was  sdready  an  old  man  when  he  made  a  journey 
to  Holland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  and 
meeting  Locatelli,  of  whose  powers  as  a  violinist 
he,  led  by  the  extraordinary  and  novel  difficulties 
presented  in  the  caprices  of  that  artist,  had 
probably  formed  a  great  idea.  On  Oct.  a  2,  1 764, 
soon  after  his  return  firom  Holland,  he  was 
assassinated  late. at  night  close  to  the  door  of 
his  own  house.  Neither  motive  nor  author  of 
the  crime  have  ever  been  discovered. 

Owing  to.  the  merit  of  his  compositions  for  the 
violin,  L^lair  occupies  a  prominent  place  among 
the  great  classical  masters  of  that  instrument.  As 
to  his  powers  as  a  performer  we  have  but  the  in- 
direct evidence  of  the  difficulties  presented  in  his 
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oompositionB.  These  are  very  oonsidentble;  and, 
barxing  Locatelli's  eccentricities,  greater  than  any 
that  we  find  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors  or 
contemporaries.  He  very  freely  employs — in  fact 
not  sddom  writes  whole  movements  in— double- 
stops  ;  and  altogether,  even  according  to  the 
modem  standard  of  technique,  his  music  is 
exacting  both  for  the  left  hand  and  the  bow. 
As  a  composer,  judging  him  after  his  best 
works,  L^lair  must  ho  accorded  the  first  place 
among  French  writers  for  the  violin.  It  baa 
been  justly  remarked,  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  wrote  is  antiquated ;  but  much  remains  that 
is  truly  charming.  He  is  no  mere  inutator  of 
the  Italians,  but  there  is  a  distinct  individuality 
in  many  of  his  movements ;  and  also  a  definite 
national  French  element.  On  the  whole,  grace- 
fulness and  vivacity  are  more  prominent  than 
depth  of  feeling;  his  frequent  employment  of 
double-stops,  already  mentioned,  giving  much 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  sound. 

The  two  Sonatas  of  his,  edited  by  Ferd.  David 
(Hohe  Schule  des  Violinspiels),  are  good  ex- 
amples of  his  higher  powers,  especially  the 
pathetic  one,  sumamed  '  Le  tombeau.*  On  the 
other  hand  a  Saraband  and  Tambourin,  often 
played  with  great  success  by  Joachim  and  others, 
are  good  specimens  of  his  lively  style.  This  is  a 
list  of  his  works,  as  appended  to  his  op.  i  a  : — 


0|k  L  Sooatu  for  Tlolin  with  a 

ban.   cut  book.) 
8.  Sonataa.   (2nd  book.) 
S.  Sonatas  lor  3  ▼toHaa. 
4.  Sonata*  en  trio, 
fi.  Sonatas  for  rkUn  with  baas. 

(itrdbook.) 
e.  Trios  (boUfli).  8  TloUiif  and 


7.  Conoercl  srosslt 


Op.  8.  Trios.      Contlnaados    of 
o{i.(L 
9.  Sonatas.    (4th  book  J 

10.  Concertt  groasA, 

11.  Olaucus  et  Scylla.   Open. 

12.  Sonatas  for  2  TioUna.    (Xnd 

book.) 
IS.  Orerturas  aaid  aooatai  en 

trios. 
14>  Sonata  posthome. 


As  a  rule  his  works  were  engraved  by  his 
wife,  who,  np  to  1750,  was  a  singer  at  the 
Op^ra.  [P.  D.] 

LECOCQ,  Charles,  bom  in  Paris,  June  3, 
1832 ;  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  49,  and  in 
50  obtained  the  first  prize  for  harmony  and  ac- 
companiment. He  took  the  second  prize  for 
fiigue  in  Hal^vys  class  in  1852,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
organ  class.  After  this  however  he  obtained  no 
further  scholastic  distinctions,  and  either  because 
he  tired  of  Hal^vy*s  want  of  method,  or  because 
he  was  anxious  to  come  before  the  public,  left 
the  Conservatoire  towards  the  close  of  1854.  He 
found  the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  stage,  and  would  probably  have  had  to  wait 
a  long  time,  but  for  a  competition  for  an  operetta 
opened  by  Offenbach  in  1 856.  He  was  bracketed 
with  Bizet,  and  '  Le  Docteur  Miracle  *  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  April  8, 1857.  The 
operetta  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  clever 
musician,  who  understood  ^  ^  to  write  for  the 
voice.  Notwithstanding  this  good  beginning  the 
small  theatres  still  dosed  their  doors  to  him, 
and  Lecocq  was  driven  to  teaching  for  a 
livelihood.  He  then  tried  a  different  line, 
publishing  in  conjimction  with  Besozzi  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  songs  for  women*s  voices  called 
'La  Chapelle  au  Convent*  (1865) — less  incon- 
gruous when  we  remember  that  he  was  a  good 


id. 
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Ofj^itt;  but  the  itage  was  irreBistible,  and 
»  liUle  one-act  piece  'Le  Baiser  k  la  Porte* 
(1864)  was  followed  by  'Les  Ondines  au  Cham- 
pagne' (1865),  'Le  Myo8otis'  (1866),  *  Le 
C^Munet  de  Ramponneau'  (1867),  and  'Fleur  de 
The/  3  acta  (1868).  This  last  piece  was  a  bril- 
liant success.  Lecocq  at  last  found  himself 
ertablished  with  the  public,  and  produced  in 
lapid  Buoceflsion  'L* Amour  et  son  carquois/ 
2  acts  (1868);  'Gandolfo'  and  'Le  Rajah  de 
Mysore,*  botb  in  one  act  (1869);  *Le  beau 
Donois,*  I  act  (1870) ;  '  Le  Barbier  de  Trouville* 
sod  'Le  Testament  de  M.  de  Crac/  both  in 
1  act  (1871);  'Sauvons  la  caisse/  i  act,  and 
'LesCent  ^Vierges,'  3  acts  (1872);  'La  Fille  de 
Mme.  Angot,'  3  acts  (1873)  'which  ran  for  500 
sights  oonsecutively ;  'Les  'Pr^s  St.  Gervais* 
sod  'Girofle-'Girofla'  both  in  3  acts  (1874); 
'Les  Jumeaux  de  Bergame,'  i  act,  and  *  Le 
Pompon,*  3  acts  (1875);  La  petite  Marine,'  3 
acts  (1876)  ;  '  Koidki '  and  '  La  Marjolaine,*  both 
in  3  acts  (1877) ;  ' liC  petit  Due'  and  *  Camaigo,' 
both  in  3  acts  (1878)  ;  and  finally  *La  petite 
Hademoiselle,*  3  acts  (1879).  '^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
must  be  added  detached  songs  and  other  trifles 
thrown  off  by  his  rapid  and  untiring  pen. 
Leoocq  has  profited  by  the  false  system  mo- 
mentarily in  the  ascendant  among  French 
mnsiciansL  Our  learned  composers,  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  managers,  oTerload  their  operas 
with  orchestral  writing  and  substitute  the  lyric 
lor  the  dramatic  element — to  the  ruin  of  French 

ra  comique.  But  Lecocq  realizes  that  what 
public  really  like  are  light,  gay,  sparkling 
melodies.  His  aim  has  been  to  dethrone  Offen- 
badi,  and  as  he  has  the  advantage  of  writing 
correctly,  he  has  had  little  trouble  in  attaining 
a  popoktfity  even  greater  than  that  formerly 
possessed  by  the  composer  of  '  Orph^  aux  En- 
fas.*  His  style  is  not  a  very  elevated  one,  and 
makes  no  demand  on  the  poetry  or  the  intellect 
of  the  composer ;  but  it  requires  tact,  ease,  free- 
dom, and  above  all,  animation.  These  qualities 
areoooispicuous  in  Lecooq*s  operettas,  which  have 
beooDM  universally  popular,  owing  to  the  life,  brio, 
Lad  easy  gaiety  which  pervade  them.        [G.  C] 

LEDGER  LINES  are  the  short  lines  drawn 
above  and  below  the  staff  for  those  notes  which 
exceed  its  limits.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known.  It  is  proposed  to  derive  it  from  the 
French  Uger,  light,  or  from  the  Latin  legere,  to 
read,  or  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  layer — addi- 
tional lines  laid  on  above  or  below ;  but  neither 
of  these  is  quite  satisfiictory.  The  term  came 
into  ose  about  the  year  1 700  (see  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans 
in  the  Musical  Times  for  June  1879).  In  French 
Uiey  are  called  *  lignes  postiches,*  or  '  suppl^men- 
taires  * ;  and  in  C  r^vnan  *  hilfslinien,*  or  '  neben- 
liniea,'  A.  C.  etc.  uehag  said  to  be  *  durch  den 
Kop^*  and  B.  D,  etc.  '  duroh  den  Hals  * — '  ein, 
zwei,  drei,  gestrichene,*  etc  [G.] 

'  la  LeaSoa.  at  9LJmma»'%  Theatre  (French).  Jane  21. 73. 

*  Ditto,  at  St.  Jamea'f   Tb«atr«  (rrench).  May  17.  73;  at  Royal 
t%mmimaai€  Tbmtre  (Zofliah.  Bynm).  Oct.  4,  78. 

*  Ottto.  at  Crlterfoo  Theatre  CBogltah.  Beeoe).  Nor.  28. 74. 

«  D«U«.  a  Opera  Comlqae  (rreneh),  June  <.  74 ;  at  Boyal  FhlllMr 
Tbcattr  (EoelUU.  Oct.  9. 74. 
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LEE,  Alexandeb,  son  of  Harry  Lee,  a  pugi- 
list and  landlord  of  the  Anti-Gallican  tavern. 
Shire  Lane,  Temple  Bar,  was  bom  in  1802. 
When  a  boy  he  entered  the  service  of  Lord 
Barrymore  as  '  tiger,*  being  the  first  of  the  class 
of  servants  known  by  that  name ;  but  on  the 
discovery  that  he  had  a  fine  voice  and  a  natural 
taste  for  mupic,  he  was  withdrawn  from  that 
position  and  placed  under  a  master  for  instruc- 
tion. In  1825  he  appeared  as  a  tenor  singer  at 
^e  Dublin  theatre,  and  in  1826  in  London  at 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  business  as  a  music-seller  in  the 
Quadrant.  In  1829,  with  Melrose,  the  tenor 
singer,  and  John  Kemble  Chapman,  he  entered 
upon  the  management  of  the  Tottenham  Street 
Theatre,  and  gave  performances  of  popular  Eng- 
lish operas.  Lee  seceded  in  1830  and  became 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  joined  by  Capt.  Polhill,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  season  he  withdrew,  leaving  Polhill 
sole  manager.  In  1831  he  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  the  Lenten  oratorios  at  both  Drury 
Lane  and  Oovent  Garden.  In  1832  he  was  com- 
poser and  music  director  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
and  in  1845  the  same  at  the  Olympic.  Lee 
composed  the  music  for  several  dramatic  pieces, 
amongst  which  were  'The  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful,* and  'The  Invincibles,*  1828;  'The  Nymph 
of  the  Grotto*  and  'The  Witness,*  1829;  'The 
Devil's  Brother  *  (principally  from  Auber's  '  Fra 
Diavolo*)  and  'The  L^on  of  Honour,'  1831; 
'Waverley*  (with  G.  Stansbury),  1832;  'Love 
in  a  Cottage,'  *Grood  Husbands  make  good 
Wives,*  'Sold  for  a  Song,'  and  *Auld  Robin 
Gray,'  the  last  composed  about  1838  but  not 
performed  until  1858.  He  was  also  composer  of 
many  songs  and  ballads,  highly  popular  in  their 
day  ('Away,  away  to  the  mountains  brow,* 
'Come  where  the  aspens  quiver,*  'The  Macgre- 
gors*  Gathering,'  etc.)  and  author  of  a  'Vocal 
Tutor.'  Lee  married  Mrs.  Waylett,  the  popular 
singer  and  actress,  whose  death  (April  19,  1851) 
so  seriously  affected  him  that  he  died  the  8th  of 
the  following  October.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LEEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  The  first 
of  these  meetings  took  place  in  1858,  Sept.  7-10, 
in  the  new  Town  Hall,  after  the  opening  of  that 
building  by  the  Queen-> conductor.  Sir  (then 
Professor)  Stemdale  Bennett,  whose  May  Queen 
was  performed  (Sept.  8)  for  the  first  time.  They 
are  now  triennial.  The  second  was  held  in  1874, 
Oct.  14-17  ;  and  the  third  in  1877,  Sept.  19-22, 
Macfarren's  '  Joseph,'  first  performed  on  the 
3i8t;  conductor,  on  both  occasions.  Sir  Michael 
Ck>sta.  The  proceeds  of  the  festivals  go  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  Town.  [G.] 

LEEVES,  Rev.  William,  bom  1 748,  became 
in  1779  rector  of  Wrington,  Somerset,  the  birth- 
place of  John  Locke,  the  philosopher.  He  com- 
posed much  sacred  music,  but  will  be  remembered 
only  as  the  author  of  the  air  of  '  Auld  Robin 
Gray*  (words  by  Lady  Anne  Bamard,  bom 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres)  written  in  1 770.  but  not 
known  as  his  before  1 81 2.  He  died  at  Wrington, 
May  25.  i8a8.  LW.H.H.] 
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LEFfiBURE-WlfeLY,  Loots  Jamis  Alfred, 
bom  in  Paris  Nov.  13,  181 7,  son  of  Antoine 
Lefi^vre,  organist  and  composer,  who  took  the 
name  of  Lef^ure-W^y,  and  died  1831.  He 
learned  his  notes  before  the  alphabet,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak  showed  a  marvellous 
aptitude  for  music.  At  eight  he  was  his  father  s 
deputy  at  the  organ,  accompanying  the  plain- 
song  and  playing  short  pieces.  Though  only 
15  when  his  father  died,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  at  St.  Roch  through  the  influence 
of  Queen  Marie  Am^lie.  Feeling  the  need  of 
solid  study,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  183a, 
and  obtained  the  second  prises  for  pianoforte  and 
organ  in  1834,  and  the  first  for  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  then  took  lessons  in  counter- 
point from  Hal^vy,  and  in  composition  from 
Berton,  but,  not  satisfied  with  these  professors, 
studied  privately  with  Adolphe  Adam,  and  with 
S^jan,  the  organist,  who  initiated  him  in  the  art 
of  improvining  and  in  the  management  of  the 
stops.  He  told  the  author  of  this  article  thftt  he 
owed  much  to  both  these  men,  widely  different 
as  they  were,  and  he  often  sought  their  advice 
after  he  had  left  the  Conservatoire  in  order  to 
marry.  To  support  his  young  family  he  took 
to  teaching,  and  composed  a  quantity  of  piano* 
forte  pieces,  some  of  which  were  popular  at 
the  time.  But  it  is  as  an  organist  that  he 
will  be  remembered*  His  improvisations  were 
marvellous,  and  from  the  piquancy  of  his  har- 
monies, the  unexpectedness  of  his  combinations, 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  charm 
which  pervaded  all  he  did,  he  might  justly 
be  called  the  Auber  of  the  organ.  The  great 
popularity  in  France  of  the  free-reed  instruments 
of  Debain  and  Mustel  is  largely  owing  to  him ; 
indeed,  the  effects  he  produced  on  the  instru- 
ments of  the  harmonium  class  were  really  aston- 
ishing.  Endowed  with  immense  powers  of 
work,  Lefebure-W^ly  attempted  all  branches  of 
composition — chamber  music;  symphonies  for  full 
orchestra ;  masses ;  an  op^ra-comique  in  3  acts, 
'Les  Recruteurs'  (Deo.  13,  1861);  etc.  Among 
his  best  works  are  his  'Cantiques,*  a  remarkable 
*  O  Salutaris,^  his  '  Offertoires,  many  of  his  fan- 
tasias for  harmonium,  and  his  organ-pieces.  He 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1850,  being  at 
the  time  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  where  he 
was  from  1847  to  1858.  After  this  he  had  for 
some  time  no  regular  post,  but  in  1863  accepted 
the  organ  of  St.  Sulpice,  so  long  held  with  suc- 
cess by  his  friend  and  master  Si^jan«  Here  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place,  of 
consumption,  in  Paris  on  Dec.  31, 1869.    [6.  C] 

LEFFLER,  Adam,  bom  in  1808,  son  of 
James  Henry  Leffler,  bassoon  player  and  or- 
ganist of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital  by  the  Tower, 
the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and 
Streatham  Chisel,  who  died  suddenly  in  the 
street  in  18T9 — was  soon  after  his  father's  death 
admitted  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  attaining  manhood  he  was  endowed  with  a 
bass  voice  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  ex- 
tensive compass,  from  E  below  the  stave  to  G 
above  it, — and  a  natural  gift  for  singing.    He 
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first  attracted  notice  in  October  1829  at  a  Fes- 
tival at  Exeter,  when  the  casual  absence  of 
another  performer  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  as  a  principal  singer.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  satisfiictorily  that  he  was  immediatdy 
appointed  a  deputy  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
shortly  afierwardrt  took  and  maintained  a  good 
position  on  the  English  operatic  stage  and  in  the 
concert  room.  But  for  a  constitutional  careless- 
ness and  neglect  of  close  study  he  might,  with 
his  natural  and  acquired  qualifications,  have  oc- 
cupied the  highest  place  in  his  profession.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  March  28,  1857.       [W.  H.  H.] 

LEGATO  (Ital.,  sometimes  written  ligatc, 
Ger.  gtbimden ;  Fr.  lii\  *  connected  * ;  the  sound 
of  each  note  of  a  phrase  being  sustained  until  the 
next  is  heard,  in  singing,  a  legato  passage  is 
vocalised  upon  a  single  vowel,  on  stringed  instm- 
ments  it  is  played  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  bow, 
and  on  the  pianoforte  or  oi^pan  by  keeping  each 
finger  upon  its  key  until  the  exact  moment  of 
striking  the  next.  On  wind  instruments  with 
holes  or  keys,  a  legato  passage  is  played  in  one 
breath,  the  notes  being  produced  by  opening  or 
stopping  the  holes ;  but  a  wind  instrument  on 
which  the  difierent  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  lips  alone,  as  the  horn,  trumpet, 
etc.,  is  incapable  of  making  a  trae  legato,  except 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
phrase  is  produced  by  stopping  the  bell  of  the 
instrument  with  the  hand,  as  in  the  following 
example  from  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven^s  7th 
Symphony— 

Horn. 
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The  sign  of  legato  is  a  curved  line  drawn  above 
or  beneath  the  notes.  In  music  for  wind  or 
stringed  instruments  the  curve  covers  as  many 
notes  as  are  to  be  played  with  a  single  breath,  or 
a  single  stroke  of  the  bow ;  thus — 

Bksthotbh.    Symphony  No.  5. 
FluU.    , -»  m 


Bketrovbh.    Symphony  No.  9. 


CdU  ^  Ikusi. 


Bsnr  rTifrrrlr Trirer 


In  vocal  music  the  same  sign  is  often  used,  as  in 
Handel's  chorus,  *  And  he  shall  purify,*  but  it  is 
not  necessary,  since  the  composer  can  always  en- 
sure a  legato  by  giving  a  single  syllable  to  the 
whole  passage,  and  it  is  in  fact  frequently  omitted, 
as  in  the  air  '  Every  valley.' 

In  pianoforte  music,  idl  passages  which  are 
without  any  mark  are  played  legato,  inasmuch 
as  the  notes  are  not  detached ;  the  curved  line  is 
therefore  used  more  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
finish^  appearance  to  the  passage  than  trom  any 
practical  necessity.     NeverthelesSy  pasaages  are 
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Bumetimea  met  with  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
a  fpedal  rignificanoe,  and  to  indicate  a  particu- 
lariy  nnooth  manner  of  playing,  the  keys  being 
■Irock  lees  sharply  than  usual,  and  with  slightly 
increased  preasure.  Such  a  passage  occurs  in  the 
Allegro  or  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  26,  in 
whidi  the  quavers  alone  are  marked  legato,  the 
saniquavers  being  left  without  any  mark,  thus — 


V  f  f  r  IE*! 


The  same  plan  is  followed  on  each  recurrence  of 
the  phrsae  throughout  the  movement,  and  since 
Uus  regularity  can  scarcely  have  been  accidental, 
it  appears  to  indicate  a  corresponding  variety  of 
toncL 

Instead  of  the  sign,  the  word  legato  is  some- 
times written  under  the  passage,  as  in  Bee- 
thoT«Q*s  Bagatelle,  Op.  119.  No.  8,  or  Variation 
No.  30  of  Op.  I  ao.  When  the  word  is  employed 
H  generally  refers  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
■nrement  rather  than  to  a  single  passage. 

In  playing  legato  passages  wholly  or  partly 
fconded  up(»i  broken  chords,  some  masters  have 
tsught  that  the  principal  notes  of  the  harmony 
iboold  be  sustained  a  little  longer  than  their 
vritteo  length.  Thus  Hummel,  in  his  Piano- 
forte School,  gives  the  following  passages  (and 
Bsny  nthen)  with  the  intimation  that  the  notes 
Bsrked  with  an  asterisk  are  to  be  sustained  some- 
wbat  longer  than  written, '  on  account  of  the  better 


^  method  of  playing  passages,  which  is  some- 
^ioM  eaUed  Ugatimmo,  would  doubtless  add  to 
tile  richness  of  the  effect,  especially  upon  the  light- 
t'ned  ptanofortes  of  Hummel's  day,  but  it  is  not 
*«08Mjy  on  modem  instruments,  the  tone  of 
^otii  is  no  much  fuller.  Nevertheless  it  is  some- 
^isuB  of  eervice,  particularly  in  certain  passages 
hj  Chojan,  which  without  it  are  apt  to  sound 
^^  In  Klindworth's  new  edition  of  Chopin 
^  editor  has  added  a  second  stem,  indicating  a 
pester  value,  to  such  notes  as  require  sustain- 
ing»  ind  a  comparison  of  his  version  with  the 
<*igiBil  edition  wiU  at  once  show  the  intended 
••«*;  for  example— 
TOL.n. 


LEGRENZL 
Chopin,  Yahe,  Op.  64,  No.  2,  Original  Edition. 
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Ditto.,  Klindworth  Edition. 
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An  example  of  legatissimo  touch,  in  which  the 
notes  are  written  of  their  full  value,  may  be 
found  in  No.  5,  Bk.  ii.  of  Cramer's  Studies. 

The  opposite  of  legato  is  «tocca<o— detached 
[see  Staccato],  but  there  is  an  intermediate  touch 
between  legato  and  staccato,  in  which  the  notes, 
though  not  connected,  are  separated  by  a  barely 
perceptible  break.  When  tms  effect  is  intended 
the  passage  is  marked  non  legato.  An  example 
occurs  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven^s 
Sonata  in  C  minor.  Op.  1 1 1,  in  the  passage  im- 
mediately following  tne  first  appearance  of  the 
short  ilt/o^  phrase.  [F.T.] 

LEGGI£RO(Ital.,  also  Leggieramente),  b'ghtly. 
The  word  is  usually  applied  to  a  rapid  passage, 
and  in  pianoforte  playing  indicates  an  absence  of 
pressure,  the  keys  being  struck  with  only  suffi- 
cient force  to  produce  the  sound.  Leggiero  pass- 
ages are  usually,  though  not  invariably,  pianot 
and  they  may  be  either  legato  or  staccato;  if 
the  former  the  fingers  must  move  very  fireely 
and  strike  the  keys  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  percussion  to  ensure  distinctness,  but  with  the 
slightest  possible  amount  of  force.  Examples  of 
l^^to  passages  marked  leggieramente  are  found 
in  the  a  5  th  variation  of  Beethoven*8  Op.  1 20,  and 
in  the  finale  of  Mendelssohn^s  Concerto  in  G 
minor  (which  also  contains  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  foiie  with  leggiero);  and  of  staccato 
single  notes  and  chords  in  the  finale  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Concerto  in  D  minor. 

On  stringed  instruments  leggiero  passages  are 
as  a  rule  played  by  dindnishing  the  pressure  of 
the  bow  upon  the  strings,  but  the  word  generally 
refers  rather  to  the  character  of  the  movement 
than  to  any  particular  maimer  of  bowing.  The 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  E  b.  Op.  74,  is 
marked  leggiermente,  although  it  begins- /orf «, 
and  the  same  indication  is  given  for  the  2nd 
variation  of  the  Andante  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata, 
which  is  piano  throughout.  [F.  T.] 

LEGRENZI,  Giovanni,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, bom  about  1625  at  Clusone  near  Ber- 
gamo; in  which  town  he  learned  music,  and 
received  his  first  appointment,  that  of  organ- 
ist to  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  He 
next  became  maestro  di  capella  of  the  church  of 
the  Spirito  Santo  at  Ferrara,  where  he  stiU  was 
in  1664.  When  Krieger,  Capellmeister  to  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfels,  visited  Venice  in  1672,  he 
found  Legrenzi  settled  there  as  director  of  the 
Conservatorio  dei  Mendicanti.  In  1 685  he  also 
became  maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's,  and 
exercised  both  functions  till  his  death  in  July 
1690.     He  entirely  reorganised  the  orchestra  of 
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€t.  M«rk*Sy  augmenting  it  to  54  performen,  thns 
dispoeed — 8  violinB,  1 1  violettef  2  viole  da  brae- 
cio^  a  viole  da  gamba,  i  violone,  4  theorbos, 
3  oomets,  I  bassoon,  and  5  trombones.  He 
oomposed  industriously,  and  left  specimens  of 
his  skill  in  most  departments  of  music— motets, 
masses,  psalms,  instrumental  music  of  various 
kinds,  .and  17  operas,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markaUe  are  'Achille  in  Soyro»*  his  first 
(1664);  <La  Divisione  del  Mondo*  (1675);  'I 
due  Cesari'  (1683)  mentioned  in  the  Paris 
•Meroure  Galant*  (March  1683);  and  'Perti- 
naoe'  (1684),  his  last.  They  were  nearly  all 
produced  in  Venice,  like  Scarlatti,  and  other 
composers  of  his  time,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
bamiah  the  comic  element  firom  his  serious 
operas.  One  of  his  orchestral  compositions  is  in 
7  real  parts,  and  all  are  important.  His  best 
pupils  were  liotti  and  Gasparini. 

Legrenzi*8  name  will  be  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  Bach  and  Handel,  both  of  whom  have 
treated  aubjects  firom  his  works,  the  former  in 
an  organ  fugue  in  G  minor  on  a  'Thema  Le- 
grenzianum  elaboratum  cum  subjecto  pedaliter ' 
(Griepenkerl  &  Boitsch,^  iv.  No.  6);  and  the 
latter  in  the  phrase  'To  thy  dark  servant  light 
and  life  afford,*  in  the  Ghorus  '0  first-created 
beam*  from  Samson.  This  is  taken  from  a  motet 
of  Legrenid,  '  Bel  Intret  in  conspectu,'  of  which 
a  copy  in  Handel*s  handwriting  is  to  be  found 
among  the  MSS.  at  Buckingham  Palace  (Ghry- 
sander, '  Handel  *  i.  1 79).  .  [F.  G.] 

LEIDESDORF,  Max  Josibf,  a  musician  and 
music -seller  of  Vienna,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  there  from  about  1804  to  1827,  and  then 
to  have  left  it  for  Florence,  where  he  died 
Sept.  a6,  1839.  He  will  go  down  to  posterity 
embalmed  in  a  Uttle  note  '  of  Beethoven  s,  appar- 
ently written  at  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  just, 
given  above,  sending  Ries  for  some  easy  4-hand 
pieces — *  and  better  still  let  him  have  them  for 
notliing* — beginning  with  a  pun  on  his  name 
— '  Dorf  des  Leides !  *  and  ending  '  Beethoven 
minimus.'  Leidesdorf  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  address  to  Beethoven  in  1824,  pray- 
ing him  to  produce  the  Ninth  Symphony  and  the 
Mass  in  D,  and  to  write  a  second  opera.  [See 
p.  1966.]  [G.] 

LEIGHTON,  Sib  William,  Knight,  one  of 
the  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I,  j)ublished  in  161 4  *The  Teares  or 
Lamentacions  of  a  Sorrowfvll  Soule;  Oomposed 
with  MusicaU  Ayres  and  Songs  both  for  Voyces 
and  Divers  Instruments.*  The  work  consists  of 
54  metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  17  of  which  are 
for  4  voices,  with  accompaniments,  in  tableture, 
for  the  lute,  bandora  and  cittern;  and  13  for  4 
voices  and  24  for  5  voices  without  accompani- 
ment. The  first  8  pieces  are  of  Leighton's  own 
composition,  and  the  rest  were  contributed  by  the 
following  composers: — Dr.  John  Bull,  William 
Byrde,  John  Coperario,  John  Dowland,  Alfonso 

1  Thb  U  the  taga»  aboat  the  AOtogniph  of  whioh  Mendebiaohn 
writes.  Juaa  IS,  1830.  Ma8oftheMiiMToLls»fugue  ouasuUcctb/ 
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FenaboBOo,  Thomas  Ford,.  Orla&do  Gibbon^ 
Nathaniel  Giles,.  Bdmond  Hooper,  Robert  John- 
son, Robert  Jones,  Robert  Kmdersley,  Thomas 
Lupo,  John  Milton,  Martin  Pearson,  Franda 
Pilkington,  Timolphus  Thopul  (a  pseudonym)^ 
John  Ward,  Thomas  Weelkes  and  John  Wilbye. 
From  the  dedication  to  Prince  Oharles  we  learn 
that  the  collection  was  compiled  while  the 
worthy  knight  was — unjustly,  as  he  alleges — 
incarcerated  for  debt.  He  had  in  the  preceding 
year  pubUahed  the  poetiy  alone  in  a  duodecimo 
volume.  [W.H.H.] 

LEIPZIG  (i.e.  the  place  of  lime-trees),  in 
Saxony,  on  the  junction  of  the  Pleisse  and  the 
Elster,  135,000  inhabitants,  has  for  a  long  Ume 
been  the  most  musical  place  in  North  Germany. 
When  Rochlitz  visited  Beethoven '  at  Vienna  in 
1822,  the  first  thing  which  the  great  composer 
did  was  to  praise  Leipzig  and  its  music  If  I 
had  nothinff  to  read  but  the  mere  dry  1  «  of 
what  they  do,  I  should  read  them  with  pl^  <^ure. 
Such  intelligence!  such  liberality!*  J^  ain 
ostensible  causes  of  this  pre-eminence  *,»^  ^ea 
(i)  the  long  existence  of  the  St.  Thomas  ^oihool 
as  a  musical  institution  with  a  first-class  musician 
as  its  Gantor.;  (2)  the  Gewandhaus  concerts; 
(3)  the  presence  of  the  great  music-publishing^ 
house  of  Breitkopfs,  almost  equal  in  importance 
to  a  public  institution;  (4)  the  existence  fw 
fifty  years  of  the  principal  musical  periodical 
of  the  country — the  *Allgemeine  musikalisohe 
Zeitung* ;  (5)  in  our  own  times,  the  long 
residence  there  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  found- 
ation by  him  of  the  Oonservatorium,  with  its 
solid  and  brilliant  staff  of  professors—a  centre, 
for  many  years,  of  the  musical  Ufe  not  only  of 
Germany,  but  of  other  countries;  and  lastly  (6) 
several  veiy  remarkable  private  musical  insti- 
tutions. 

I .  The  Thima^schule,  or  School  of  St.  Thomas, 
is  an  ancient  public  school  of  the  same  nature  as 
our  cathedral  and  foundation  grammar-schools, 
but  with  the  special  feature  that  about  60  of  the 
boys  are  taught  music,  who  are  called  Alumni, 
and  are  under  the  charge  of  a  Gantor,  forminig 
the  <  Thomaner-Ghor.*  This  body  is  divided  into 
4  choirs,  with  a  Prefect  at  the  head  of  each,  and 
serve  the  Ghurches  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Nicholas^ 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Neukirche  or  New-Ohuidu 
On  Sundays  the  first  choir  joins  the  town  orchestra 
for  the  morning  service  at  St.  lliomas  or  St. 
Nicholas ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  1.30 
the  whole  four  choirs  unite  in  a  performance 
under  the  direction  of  the  Gantor.  The  boys  are 
remarkable  for  the  readiness  and  correctness  with 
which  they  sing  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight. 
The  Gantob,  in  German  towns  and  villages, 
correspond:!  to  the  Precentor  01  leader  of  the 
choir  in  English  cathedrals  and  churches, 
and  the  Gantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  at 
Leipzig  has  for  long  been  acknowledged  as  the 
head  and  representative  of  them  all.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  the  office  has  been  fiUed  by 
very  distinguished  musicians,  as  will  be  seen 

*  'FOr  FteoDda d«r  Tonknnit,'  Ir.  361^ 
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from  the  fblTowing  liat,  taken  from  Meiidel*8 
ComvenationB'Laxioon  der  Tonkimst : — 
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SebMtlui  Knflpfer .  . 
I  Jobaan  BdMUa  .  .  . 
Jolwim  Enhnau  .  .  . 
Joh.  BabMtittn  BMh  . 
OatUobHMMr  .  .  . 
Joh.  rHBirleh  Dolai  . 
Joh.  Aitem  Hni«r  .  . 
A.  IbertMid  Mftltor  . 
Joh.  Oottfrtod  Bdildit 
ChriHoph  Thaedoi 
W«iBliK. 
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1.  The  6MWAHDHAU8  C05CBBT8  have  been 
alroedy  deacribed  imder  their  own  head.  [See  voL 
i.I>.59a6.j  Mendelnohncondacted  them  from  Oct. 
4, 1 835,  tiU  the  end  of  the  series  1842-43,  when  he 
waa  eompelled  to  leave  Leipzig  for  Berlin,  and 
thej  were  then  tnyHferred  to  Ferdinand  HHler. 

5.    .  or  the  graftt  publishing  establishment  of 

Bai:  Ikopf  ft  Habtbl,  we  refer  the  reader  to 

the  ''  rmer  volmne  of  this  work  [p.  27a],  merely 

ad  se,  that  since  that  article  waa  written 

tha       As/n  of  Mendelasohn  has  been  completed ; 

that  of  Mosart  (a  truly  immense  undertaking)  is 

progreasing  satisCsctorily ;  a  complete  edition  of 

C3iofiin  (in  14  vds.)  is  neariy  finished ;  and  that 

SB  entire  edition  of  the  works  of  Palestrina^  both 

printed  and  MS.,  in  continuation  of  that  begun 

by  Witt,  Rauch,  and  Espagne,  extendi]^  in  all 

to  99  folio  volumes,  was  announced  by  theae  in- 

deHitigahle  publishers  on  January  27,  1879.    ^ 

sAditMB  to  these  they  began  in  1878  a  cheap 

•ditiaQ  of  classical  music,  a  collection  of  Libretti, 

sad  a  pubUeation  of  muaio  paper  and  music  MS. 

books. 

4.  The  'ALLonfEim  mubikilibohb  Zctuho,' 
«  '  General  Musical  Times,*  was  begun  by  the 
fina  just  mentioiied  in  1798,  on  October  3  of 
vbich  year  the  first  number  was  published.  It 
vas  in  4to ;  8  pages  weekly,  numbered  in  16 
eolomas,  to  which  were  added  occasionally  pieces 
of  music  in  type  (and  admirable  type  too),  copper- 
pktes,  and-  advertisement  sheets.  Each  volume 
W  a  portrait  as  frontispiece.  With  1810  the 
^vrnes  began  with  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  Zdtung  oontuned  articles  on  musical  subjects 
of  sU  kinds,  biographical  notices,  reviews  of  new 
pMB,  reports  from  foreign  towiis»  etc.  etc.,  and 
tboogh  seriously  defective  in  many  poiats,  was  an 
boaest  and  good  attempt  at  a  musical  periodical. 
Among  the  editors  were  Bochlitz  (i  798-1818), 
Rnk  (1827-41),  Hauptmann  (1843),  Lobe 
(1846-^).  With  the  50th  vol.  (for  1848)  the 
irrt  series  came  to  an  end.  There  is  an  excellent 
ladez  in  3  parts.  Since  that  date  the  Zehung 
hss  been  contlnned  by  Bieter-Biedermami  under 
nrioos  editors,  of  whom  the  most  considerable  is 
Dr.  Chrysander. 

5.  The  idea  and  the  foundation  of  the  Ck)N8ER* 
TASOKiuic  were  entirely  due  to  Mendelssohn,  by 
whom  the  King  of  Saxony  was  induced  to  allow 
a  turn  of  20,cxx>  thalers,  bequeathed  by  a  certain 
Hofkriegirath  Blfimner  '  for  the  purposes  of  art 
and  sdenoe,'  to  be  devoted  to  the  eetablishment 
of  a  'solid  musical  academy  at  Leipzig.'  The 
pennisBion  waa  obtained  in  Nov.  1842,  the  ne- 


cessaiy  accommodation  was  granted  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  town  in  the  Grewandhaus-*a 
large  block  of  buildings  oontaining  two  Halls, 
a  library,  and  many  other  rooms — and  the  Con- 
servatorium  was  opened  on  April  i,  1843. 
Mendelssohn  was  the  first  chief,  and  the 
teachers  were  : — harmony  and  counterpoint^ 
Hauptmann ;  composition  and  pianoforte;  Men- 
delssohn and  Sdiumann;  violin,  Ferdinand 
David ;  singing,  Pohlenz ;  organ,  Becker.  There 
were  ten  scholarships,  and  the  feea  for  the 
ordinary  pupils  were  75  thalera  per  annnm.  In 
1846,  at  Mendelssohn*s  urgent  entreaty,  Mos- 
cheles  left  his  London  practice,  and  became 
professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  modest  salary 
of  £120;  and  at  that  date  the  staff  also  embraced 
Gkbde,  Plaidy,  Brendel,  Bichter  (afterwards 
Oantor),  and  others  whoae  names  have  become 
inseparably  attached  to  the  Gonservatorium. 
The  management  of  the  institution  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  directors  chosen  from  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  not  pro- 
fessional mufdcians.  The  first  name  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  pupils  is  Theodor  Kirchner,  and  it 
is  followed  by  those  of  Otto  Groldsohmidt,  Baigiel, 
Grimm,  Norman,  etc.  Amongst  Englishmen  are 
found  J.  F.  Bamett»  Sullivan,  Walter  Baohe, 
Franklin  Taylor,  etc,  and  the  American  names 
mclude  Dannreuther,  Willis,  MiU^.  Paine,  and 
others.  ^\ 

6.  Of  the  private  institutions  we  may  men- 
tion: — (i)  the  'Riedelsche  Verein,'  a  choral 
society  founded  in  1854  by  Oarl  Riedel,  its  con- 
ductor, and  renowned  throughout  Oermany  for  its 
performances  of  sacred  music  of  all  periods,  from 
Palestrina  and  Schiitz  down  to  Brahms  and 
Liszt.  (2)  The  *  Euterpe/  an  orchestral  concert 
society,  which,  though  its  performances  cannot 
come  into  competition  with  those  of  the  Giewand- 
haus,  is  yet  of  importance  as  representing  a  more 
progressive  dement  in  music  than  prevails  in 
the  exclusively  classical  programmes  of  the  older 
institution.  The  names  of  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Raff, 
Rubinstein  and  others,  appear  prominently  in  the 
concerts  of  the  Euterpe.  Verhulst,  Bronsart»  and 
other  eminent  musicians,  have  been  its  conductors. 
(3)  The  '  Paulus,*  an  academical  choral  society 
of  male  voices,  deserves  mention  as  <me  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  Oermany.  [G.] 

LEIT-MOTIF,  i,e,  •ffuiding  theme.'  The 
principle  of  '  Leit-motive  is  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious that  it  would  seem  strange  that  they 
have  so  lately  found  recognition  in  music, 
were  it  not  remembered  that  music  in  general 
has  progressed  but  slowly  towards  a  sufficiently 
logical  condition  to  admit  of  their  employment. 
They  consiBt  of  figures  or  short  passages  of 
melody  of  marked  diaracter  which  illustrate,  or 
as  it  were  label,  certain  personages,  situations,  or 
abstract  ideas  which  occur  pr^ninently  in  the 
course  of  a  story  or  drama  of  which  the  music  is 
the  counterpart ;  and  when  these  situations  recur, 
or  the  personages  come  forward  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  or  even  when  the  personage  or  idea  is 
implied  or  referred  to,  the  figure  wnich  oonsti- 
tutes  the  leit-motif  is  heard. 
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Their  employment  obvioiuly  preBupposee  onity 
.  and  continuity  in  the  works  in  which  they  occur. 
For  as  long  as  it  Ib  neoeasary  to  oondeecend  to 
the  indolence  or  low  standard  of  artistic  percep- 
tion of  audiences  by  cutting  up  large  musical 
works  into  short  incongruous  sections  of  tunes, 
songs,  rondos,  and  so  lorth,  figures  illustrating 
inherent  peculiaritiee  of  situation  and  character 
which  play  a  part  throughout  the  continuous 
action  of  the  piece  are  harc&y  available.  Musical 
dramatic  works  of  the  old  order  are  indeed  for 
the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  an  '  entertain- 
ment,* and  do  not  admit  of  analysis  as  complete 
and  logical  works  of  art  in  which  music  and 
action  are  co-ordinate.  But  when  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  music  can  express  most  perfectly  the 
emotional  condition  resulting  from  the  action  of 
impressive  outward  circumstances  on  the  mind, 
the  true  basis  of  dramatic  music  is  reached ;  and 
by  restricting  it  puredy  to  the  representation  of 
that  inward  sense  which  belongs  to  the  highest 
realisation  of  the  dramatic  situations,  the  princi- 
ple of  continuity  .becomes  as  inevitable  in  the 
music  as  in  the  action  itself,  and  by  the  very 
same  law  of  artistic  congniity  the  '  leit-motive  * 
spring  into  prominence.  For  it  stands  to  reason 
-diat  where  the  music  really  expresses  and  illus- 
trates the  action  as  it  progresses,  the  salient 
features  of  the  story  must  have  mlient  points 
of  music,  more  marked  in  melody  and  rhythm 
than  those .  portions  which  accompany  subordi- 
nate passages  in  the  play ;  and  moreover  when 
these  salient  points  are  connected  with  ideas 
which  have  a  common  origin,  as  in  the  same 
personage  or  the  same  situation  or  idea,  these 
salient  points  of  music  will  probably  acquire  a 
recognisable  similarity  of  melody  and  rhythm, 
and  thus  become  'leit-motive.' 

Thus,  judging  from  a  purely  theoretical  point 
of  view,  they  seem  to  be  inevitable  wherever 
there  is  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  dramatic 
action.  But  there  is  another  important  oon- 
sideratioB  on  the  practical  side,  which  is  the 
powerful  assistance  which  they  give  to  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  by  diawing  them  on 
from  point  to  point  where  they  might  otherwise 
lose  their  way.  Moreover  they  act  in  some 
ways  as  a  musical  commentary  and  index  to 
situations  in  the  story,  and  sometimes  enable  a 
fiir  greater  depth  of  pregnant  meaning  to  be  con- 
veyed, by  suggesting  associations  with  other 
points  of  the  story  which  might  otherwise  slip 
the  notice  of  the  audience.  And  lastly,  judged 
from  the  purely  musical  point  of  view,  they 
occupy  the  position  in  the  dramatic  forms  of 
music  which  '  subjects'  do  in.  pure  instrumental 
forms  of  composition,  and  their  recurrence  helps 
greatly  towards  that  unity  of  impression  which  it 
is  most  necessary  to  attain  in  works  of  high  art. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  'leit-motive'  are  not 
always  identical  in  statement  and  restatement ; 
but  as  the  characters  and  situations  to  which 
they  are  appropriate  vary  in  their  surrounding 
circumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  so 
will  the  'leit-motive'  themselves  be  analogously 
modified.    From  this  springs  the  application  of 


variation  and  'transformation  of  themes'  to 
dramatic  music;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
treatment  of  the  figures  and  melodies  should  be 
generally  more  easUy  recognisable  than  they  need 
to  be  in  abstract  instrumental  music. 

Leit-motive  are  perfectly  adapted  to  instni- 
mental  music  in  the  form  Imown  as  '  programme 
music,'  which  implies  a  story,  or  some  definite 
series  of  ideas;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
earliest  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle  in 
question  is  in  the  Symphonie  Fantastique  of 
Berlioz  (written  before  1830),  where  what  he 
calls  an  'id^  fixe'  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a 
leit-motif.    The  '  id^  fixe  *  itself  is  as  follows  :•« 


j'.j'lJjrreirrirnrrlrr- 


zz 


t 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  to  Wagner^s 
works  as  containing  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  'leit-moUve,'  as  it  is  with  his  name 
that  they  are  chiefly  associated.  In  his  earlier 
works  there  are  but  suggestions  of  the  principle, 
but  in  the  later  worlu,  as  in  Tristan  and  the 
Niblung  series,  they  are  worked  up  into  a  moat 
elaborate  and  consistent  system.  The  following 
examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  '  leit-motive '  and  his 
use  of  them. 

The  curse  which  is  attached  to  the  Rheingold 
ring  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story  of  the  Trilogy,  and  its  'leit- 
motif,* which  consequently  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, is  terribly  gloomy  and  impressive.  Its 
first  appearance  is  singularly  apt,  as  it  is  the 
form  m  which  Alberich  the  Niblung  first  de- 
claims the  curse  when  the  ring  is  reft  from  him 
by  Wotan,  as  follows : — 


5^ 
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WiedurchFlnoh    er  mlr  g»-rietb. 
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flncht      Ml  die-aer  Blngl 


etc. 


Among  the  frequent  reappearances  of  this 
motif,  two  may  be  taken  as  highly  charac- 
teristic. One  is  towards  the  end  of  the  Rhein- 
gold, where  Father  kills  his  brother  giant  Fasolt 
for  the  possession  of  the  ring,  and  the  leit-motif 
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being  heard,  reminds  the  hearers  of  the  doom 
pitmoanoed  on  the  possessors  of  the  ring  by 
Alberich. 

A  j^  more  pregnant  instance  is  in  the  Gotter- 
dammerung,  the  last  of  the  series.  When  Sieg- 
firied  comes  to  the  Hall  of  the  Gibichungs  on  the 
Rhine,  with  the  ring  in  his  possession,  having 
obtainied  it  by  slaying  Fafner,  who  had  taken 
the  foarm  of  a  dragon  to  preserve  it,  the  first  per- 
son to  greet  him  is  Hagen,  the  son  of  Alberich^ 
who  looks  to  compass  Siegfried's  death,  and  re- 
gain the  ring  for  the  Niblangs  by  that  means. 
As  Hagen  says  'Heil  Siegfried,  Uieurer  Held,' 
the  greeting  is  belied  by  the  ominous  sound  of 
the  leit-motif  of  the  curse,  which  thus  foretells 
the  catastrophe  in  the  sequel  of  which  Hagen  is 
ihe  instrument  and  Siegfried  the  victim,  and 
lends  a  deep  and  weird  interest  to  the  situation. 
Siegfried  himself  has  *  motive '  assigned  to  him 
in  diffuent  circumstances  and  relations.  For  in- 
stance, the  following  figure,  which  he  blows  on 
the  silver  horn  made  for  him  by  Mime,  is  the 
one  which  most  frequently  announces  his  coming. 
It  implies  his  youthful  and  light-hearted  state 
before  he  had  developed  into  the  mature  and 
experienced  hero. 
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f'idJ^'^'^ 


This  figure  is  frequently  subjected  to  consider- 
sble  development,  and  to  one  impcMrtant  trans- 
fonnation,  which  appears,  for  instance,  in  the 
desth  march  as  follows  : — 


In  hit  chaiacter  as  mature  hero  he  is  notified  by 
the  following  noble  figure. 


T^Trt^'^f^m 


vhich  occurs  as  above  in  the  last  act  of  the 
Wslkiire,  when  Wotan  has  laid  Brttnnhilde  to 
ile^  on  the  '  Felsenhohe,'  with  a  wall  of  fire 
vound  her;  and  the  sounding  of  the  motif 
u&pUet  that  Siegfried  is  the  hero  who  shall  pass 
throogh  the  fire  and  waken  Brunnhilde  to  be  his 
^vide.  A  happy  instance  of  its  recurrence  is 
*^  m  the  first  act  of  Siegfried,  the  youthful 
^cro  telli  how  he  had  looked  into  the  brook  and 
*^v  his  own  image  reflected  there. 

In  the  above  exaniples  the  marked  character 
of  the  figure  lies  chieny  in  their  melody.  There 
*'^  oChos  which  are  marked  chiefly  by  rhythm, 
**  tile  persistent  motif  of  Mime  imitating  the 
riijthiDic  sucoefldon  of  blows  on  an  anvil — 


'^'Aus[:Sii:K:^[:jai:\'- 


which  points  to  his  occupation  as  a  smith.  This 
motif  occurs  in  connection  with  the  rattling 
blows  of  the  hammers  of  the  Niblung  smiths 
underground,  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of 
the  Rheingold,  and  thus  shows  its  derivation. 

Other  *  motive*  again  are  chiefly  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  impressive  and  original  progressions 
of  harmony.  Of  this  kind  that  of  the  Tamhelm 
is  a  good  example.  It  occurs  as  follows,  where 
Alberich  first  tests  the  power  of  the  helm  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  scene  of  the  Rheingold : — 


^ij^'^i^uy^yj 


tiJiH^if  fH'if  Pi^ifif 


fgOfg 


PP 


^^ 


^f^mm^ 


Another  instance  where  a  strongly  marked 
melodic  figure  is  conjoined  with  an  equally  strik- 
ing-progression of  harmony,  is  the  '  death  motif ' 
in  Tristan  and  Isolde,  which  first  appears  in  the 
Bec(md  scene,  where  Isolde  sings  as  follows : — 

/ 


*  Tbd  ge  -  ireIht-M        Hanpt 


A  figure  which  it  is  difficult  to  characterise, 
but  which  has  a  marvellous  fiwcination,  is  the 
motif  of  the  love-potion  in  Tristan  and  Isolde. 


m\r.nH->V!;3 


r^r :  "ip  •"   'i^ 
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F'    nu^^l 


The  love-potion  is  the  key  to  the  whole  story, 
and  therefore  the  musical  portion  of  the  wo  k 
appropriately  commences  with  its  leit-motif. 
Among  the  numerous  examples  of  its  recurrence 
one  is  particularly  interestiog.  When  Kioi^ 
Marke  has  discovered  the  passionate  love  which 
existed  between  Tristan  and  Isolde  he  is  smitten 
with  bitter  sorrow  that  Tristan,  whom  he  had  so 


r 
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loved  and  trusted,  should  hare  so  betrayed  him, 
and  appeals  to  Tristan  himself.  Then  as  Tristan 
slowlyanswers  him  themotif  is  heard,  and,  without 
its  being  so  expressed  (for  Tristan  does  not  excuse 
himself),  conveys  the  impression  that  Tristan 
and  Isolde  are  not  to  ^blame,  but  are  the  victims 
of  the  love-potion  they  had  unwittingly  shared. 

Among  more  important  contemporary  com- 
posers, ^K>fe8sor  Mac&rien  has  made  use  of  the 
device  in  his  cantata  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,' 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  oratorio  '  Joseph.' 
The  following  characteristic  examples  from  the 
cantata  will  illustrate  his  mode  of  employing  the 
device.  In  a  soliloquy  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
work  Fitz-James  refers  to  Douglas,  and  sings 
the  following  figure : — 


^^  -pj  J 


Hm    Pooglu  li    the  theme 


This  recurs  appropriately  when  Douglas  refers  to 
himself  and  his  daughter  as  all  that  remained  of 
hii  clan,  under  the  type  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
which  was  their  badge. 
Eoderick  Dhu's  motif  is  as  follows : — 


This  is  happily  used  in  the  accompaniment  to 
the  vocal  phrase  in  which  he  appeals  to  Douglas 
to  grant  hun  Ellen  for  his  wife,  as  follows : — 


^»,  ■  rce^r^^  ^^ 


U. 


Onuitmethb   nudd  to         wife 


^^ 


I 


Tr  T  [:i^'p 


The  prophecy  of  Brian  the  Seer  is  enunciated 
as  follows : — 


Which  splUs  the  foremost  foemea't  lUb,    That  per  ^ty 


J  -^l*^'^!.    I 


con-quen    in     the      strife. 

and  this  is  reintroduced  when  the  Chorus  desenbes 
how  Red  Murdoch  is  slain  by  Fitz-James,  and 
clearly  implies  that  he  is  the  first  foeman  whose 
life  is  taken,  and  that  the  victory  in  the  strife 
between  Koderick  and  Fitz-James  will  rest  with 
the  latter  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  It  also 
recurs  when  Fitz-James  warns  Roderick  that 
Murdoch  is  dead  and  that  therefore  the  prophecy 
is  against  him. 

Prior  to  contemporary  composers,  though  sub- 
sequent to  the  id^fe  fixe  of  Berlioz,  a  few  hints 
of  the  spirit  of  leit-motive  may  be  found  in 
various  quarters :  for  instance,  in  Meyerbeer^s 
'  Prophfete,*  when  the  prophet  in  the  early  part  of 
the  work  speaks  of  the  dream  of  future  splendour 
in  store  for  him,  the  first  strain  of  the  processional 
march  is  heard.    Again,  the  system  of  giving  a 
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particular  instrumental  tone  to  the  aooompani- 
ment  of  particular  characters  which  is  dearly 
analogous,  is  notable  in  the  string  accompani- 
ment of  Christ's  words  in  Bach's  '  Passion,'  and 
in  the  sounding  of  the  trombones  when  the  Com- 
mendatore  appears  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  and  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  quality  of  tone  or  d^nite 
phrase  as  the  aooompaniment  to  special  utterances 
of  Elijah  in  Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  and  to  the 
appearance  of  Don  Quixote  in  his  opera  of 
Camacho's  Hochzeit  (1835).  [C.H.H.P.] 

LE  JEUNE,  Claude,  or  Claudin,  bom  at 
YaleKciennes  probably  about  1530,  for  we  first 
find  his  name  as  a  composer  in  1554.  The  only 
part  «f  his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  spent  in  Paris.  Thus  in  158 1  he  attended 
the  marriage  of  Henry  III*s  favourite  the  Due  de 
Joyeuse,  and  noted  ihe  magical  efiPeot  of  his  own 
music.^  About  this  time  also,  Leroy  printed 
5  vols.'  of  chansons  {k  4),  39  of  them  by  Le  Jeune, 
and  the  publishes,  himself  a  first-rate  musician, 
seems  to  have  viJued  them  highly,  placing  the 
author  by  the  side  of  Lassus,  and  filling  the  last 
2  vols,  with  their  works  alone.  Still  the  Hugue^ 
not  composer  met  with  slender  encouragement 
for  many  years,  and  there  is  a  pathetic  story  of 
his  attempted  flight  at  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1588, 
when  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  un- 
published MSS.,  he  was  caught  by  the  Catholic 
soldiers,  and  would  have  seen  his  treasures  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  but  for  the  timely  aid  of 
Maudnit,  a  Catholic  musician,  who  saved  the 
books  and  aided  the  escape  of  his  brother  artist. 

Better  times  came  late  in  life.  In  Henry  IV s 
reign,  Leroy  printed  '  Recueil  de  plusieurs  chan- 
sons et  airs  nouveaux,' par  CI.  le  J.  (Paris  1594), 
and  in  1 508  Haultin,  at  La  Rochejle,  the  '  Do- 
decaoorde,  1 2  psalms  written  according  to  Gla- 
rean's  1 2  Church  modes.  On  the  title-page  of  the 
latter  we  see  for  the  first  time  *  compositeur  de  la 
musique  de  la  chambre  du  roy,'  so  perhaps  the  per- 
mission to  print  such  a  work,  and  the  possibility 
of  holding  the  appointment,  was  a  result  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  the  same  year.  In  any  case 
the  appointment  was  quite  a  recent  one,  and 
Le  Jeune  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  for  the  next  pub- 
lication, '  Le  Printemps '  (dedicated  to  our  lung 
James  I '),  was  posthumous,  and  on  the  4th  page 
an  ode  appears  *  Sur  la  musique  du  defunct  Sieur 
CL  le  J.,  the  second  stanza  of  which  begins  thus, 

*  Le  Jeune  a  faict  en  sa  vielleaae, 
Ge  qu^on  bien  gaye  jeonesse, 
N'auseroit  ayoir  enteipri&i' 

The  6th  page  contains  a  general  essay  on 
music,  claiming  for  Le  Jeune  the  honour  of  uniting 
ancient  rhythm  to  modem  harmony.  *  Le  Prin- 
temps' contains  33  chansons  with  '  vers  mesurez,' 

1  The  ttoi7  goes  that  en  offlcer  wes  so  excited  by  en  eir  of  the  ccd- 
poaer's  thet  he  cried  out,  with  oeth»,  that  he  must  etteek  some  one, 
end  WIS  only  pedfled  when  the  character  of  the  strain  was  altered. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story,  the  effect  was  mors 
probably  produced  by  some  martial  rhythm  in  the  music  than  by  any 
superior  Intelligence  which  Claade  possessed  In  the  use  of  the  modes, 
to  which  It  is  attributed  by  the  narrator. 

s  The  last  6  of  28  yols.  of  chansons  published  between  the  years  IStt 
andin^r. 

*  See  Hawkins's  Hlstoiy  (Chap.  IIOX  The  copy  we  have  «e«n  had 
the  first  pege  torn  out.  on  which  this  dedication  probably  appealed, 
and  the  words '  roy '  and  *  majestd '  erased  on  the  second. 
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IbUowed  bj  longer  letiiiigi  of  'ven  rimez.* 
Amongst  the  latter  is  Jannequin^e  '  Chant  de 
TAlouette*  (k  4)  with  a  5th  part  added  by 
Le  Jeune,  'Le  chant  du  Kossig^ol  in  6  nos.,* 
'Ma  mignonne  in  8  noe.,'  and  a  Sestine  {h,  5) 
•Du  trirtHyver.' 

The  pre£Bu»B  give  no  full  explanation  of  '  vers 
iD«nizes.*  On  p.  6  we  read  that  *  the  wonderful 
effects  produced  by  ancient  music,  as  described  in 
the  £ftbl»  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  had  been 
lost  by  the  modem  Masters  of  Harmony,  that 
Le  Jeune  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  absence  of 
Rhythm  accounted  for  this  loss ;  that  he  had 
nneuthed  this  poor  Rhythm,  and  by  uniting  it 
to  Harmony,  had  given  the  soul  to  the  body; 
that  *  Le  Printemps*  was  to  be  an  example  of 
this  new  kind  of  music,  but  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  might  ^il  to  please  at  first. 

The  editor  next  tells  us  (p.  7)  that  M.  Baif  ^ 
and  M.  Le  Jeune  had  meant  to  print  the  words 
with  suitable  spelling  and  without  superfluous 
letters,  and  to  make  Uie  scanning  as  clear  in  the 
Frokcfa  poetry  as  it  would  be  in  Latin.  But  that 
be  (the  editor)  had  been  advised  to  abandon  this 
ss  too  great  a  novelty.  We  are  therefore  left  un- 
oertain  as  to  the  method  which  the  authors  meant 
to  onploy,  and  have  little  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  such  a  passage  as  this  (the  bars 
drawn  and  quavers  joined  as  in  original)  : — 


V0IC7    le  ▼«nl  A    bcAU  maj  oon-ft-Tant  4  toot     touUs 

We  have,  however,  above  the  ode  'Sur  la 
■rasique  mesur^  de  CL  le  J.'  on  p.  3  of  this  same 
book  s  scheme  of  the  quantities  of  the  4  lines  in 
ticfa  stanza.  The  first  line  of  this  scheme  being 
-wv  -WW —  ~w  -W-;  the  corresponding  line 
of  the  ode  would  then  be  acceitted 

I  Kunte  mfUI  i  dens  dt  dt  \  tCmpt  cf  I  pAr  I&  i  |  cOn 
|rlrc|does. 

•ad  sny  music  set  to  this  would  take  the  same 
Mxeots.  And  so  we  might  suppose  that  by  some 
niUble  directions  as  to  the  scanning  of  the  words 
It  might  intend  the  above  passage  to  be  sung 
thus— 


l^rrTTf  r I j:^-J I T) I r  rij.ji 


^^ 
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ttiag  the  bars  in  the  original  as  a  mere  division 
vf  the  lines  in  the  poem,  where  there  should 
•hrtys  be  a  pause  and  the  measure  completed, 
la  lay  esse  this  is  only  an  adaptation  to  French 
Base  of  what  had  been  abready  done  by  Lassus 
and  others  in  using  the  metres  of  Latin  verses, 
^hoQ^  their  efforts  at  Rhythm  may  have  been 
aoeidsDtal,  while  Le  Jeune  had  a  set  purpose. 
It  11  mteresting,  at  least>  to  see  tiie  importance 
of  Rhythm  being  recognised,  and  some  attempt 
at  a  notstioQ  to  express  it.  It  also  seems  clear 
^ua  what  is  said  in  the  prefiMse,  of  making  the 

1  Pm*  sod  moldan,  lBai*iaV. 


French  lines  like  the  Latin,  that  the  authors  saw 
the  impetus  which  the  Latin  odes  had  given  to 
music  in  this  direction. 

The  music  (k  3)  to  the  Psalms  (Paris  1607)  was 
apparently  not  reprinted,  being  doubtless  cast  in 
the  shade  by  the  more  important  setting  ( 2k  4  and  5  ) 
of  Marot  and  Beza*8  Psalms,  printed  at  La  Ro« 
chelk  by  Haultin,  and  dedicated  by  Cecile  Le 
Jeune,'  in  pursuance  of  the  composer^s  expx^essed 
wishes,  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  a  great  Protestant 
champion.  This  work,  on  which  Le  Jeune*s  great 
reputation  entirely  rests,  went  through  many 
editions  in  France,  fotmd  its  way  into  Grermany 
with  the  translation  of  Lobwasser,  and  except  in 
Switzerland,  was  soon  used  univeiftally'^in  all 
Calvinistic  churches.  'It  went  through  more 
editions,  perhaps,  than  any  musical  work  since 
the  invention  of  ^  printing.'  The  melodies  in  the 
Tenor  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  Goudimely 
and  earlier  still  by  Guillaume  Franc.^  The  other 
parts  are  written  in  simple  counterpoint,  note 
against  note.  The  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
its  consequent  fitness  for  congregational  use,  wsa 
not  the  only  causo  of  its  supplanting  earlier  works 
of  the  kind.  There  is  real  beauty  in  the  music, 
which  modem  critics  do  not  cease  to  recognise. 
'Claude  Le  Jeune,  *  says  B  umey,  speaking  specially 
of  this  work,  '  was  doubtless  a  great  master  m 
hannony.*  Ambros  finds  '  the  discant  so  me> 
lodious  that  it  might  be  mistibken  for  the  principal 
^part.'  '  These  psalms,'  thinks  F^tis,  '  are  better 
written  than  6oudimel*s.*  * 

Other  posthumous  publications  are  the 'Airs  k 
3,  4,  5,  6  (Paris,  Ballard,  1608),  and  a  collection 
of  36  chaniBons,  3  on  each  of  the  i  a  modes,  under 
the  title  *  Octonaires  de  la  vanity  et  inconstanoe 
du  monde'  (id.  1610). 

Lastly,  in  161  a,  Louis  Msrdo,  Le  Jeune's 
nephew,  published  a  and  book  of  Meslangee,  in 
which,  judging  from  the  miscellaneous  contents, 
he  must  have  coUected  all  that  he  could  still  find 
of  his  uncle's  works,  French  chansons  k  4,  5,  8, 
canons,  psalms,  a  magnificat,  a  fantaisie,  Latin 
motets,  and  Italian  maidrigals. 

In  the  higher  branches  of  composition  Le  Jeune 
never  met  with  great  success.  The  Belgian  and 
Italian  masters  would  not  look  at  his  writings/ 
Bumey  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  study  and 
labour,  rather  than  of  genius  and  facility,  but  this 
judgment  was  only  passed  on  some  of  his  very 
earliest  works.'  F^tis,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered him  naturally  gifted,  but  without  the 
education  of  a  great  master;  and  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  success  of  his  simples, 
and  the  failure  of  his  more  elaborate  works. 

*  AlldoubtMtoLeJeanebeIiicafunil;iiUMaeeinstobedi9dl«l 
hj  the  tbutr'*  ttgnatare  u  aboT«. 

>  Btirne7*B  History.  Ui-  46. 

*  Th«  belief  which  at  one  time  eztstad  in  England  that  Le  lenne  wta 
the  author  of  the  melody  of  the  '  Old  100th  Pialm.'  and  whkh  gains 
some  support  from  the  vague  terms  In  wh  ch  Bnmey  (1»L  47)  speaks'm 
It,  has  no  foundation  in  fact  It  is  now  well  known  that  that  aelodr 
flnt  appeared  in  Beza's  Genevan  FiaHer  of  IBM.   [See  OLD  HuN- 

DBKDTB.1 

*  Geschiehte  d«r  Muilk.  IIL  344. 

*  Blographie.  v.  2S1. 

7  Versenne.  Harm.  Univ.  tv.  107.  and  Barney  Hi.  7n. 

*  Except  a  canon,  the  pieces  of  Le  Jeune's  In  Dr.  Barney's  MS.  DOM- 
tMoks  U9  amoBC  tha  oomposar's  flnt  pablicatlons  in  UM. 
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Le  Jeune  is  generally  regarded  as  a  Frenchman, 
though  hie  birthplace  did  not  become  part  of 
France  till  1677.  It  would  however  be  no  great 
honour  to  be  called  the  chief  musician  of  an 
ungrateful  country,  which  suffered  Jannequin  in 
his  old  age  to  bewail  his  poverty,  which  had 
killed  poor  Groudimel,  and  could  now  only  boast  of 
a  decaying  and  frivolous  school.  It  is  more  to  his 
honour  to  remember  him  as  the  composer  of  one 
little  book  which  was  destined,  after  his  death, 
to  carry  Ckxi's  music  to  the  hearts  of  thousands 
in  many  lands.  [J.B.S.-B.] 

LEMM ENS,  Nicolas  Jacques,  was  bom  Jan. 
3,  1893,  at  Zoerle-Parwys,  Westerloo,  Belgium, 
where  his  fiither  was  echevln  and  organist.    His 
career  was  attached  to  the  organ  from  the  first. 
At  II  years  of  age  he  was  put  under  Van  der 
Broeck,  organist  at  Dieste.    In  1839  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels,  but  soon  left  it 
owing  to  the  illness  of  his  father,  and  was  absent 
for  a  couple  of  years.    In  the  interval  he  suc- 
ceeded his  former  master  at  Dieste,  but  fortu- 
nately gave  this  up  and  returned  to  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  end  of  41.    There  he  became  the 
pupil  of  F^tis  and  was  noted  for  the  ardour  and 
devotion  with  which  he  worked.  He  took  the  2nd 
prize  for  composition  in  44  and  the  first  in  45,  as 
well  as  the  first  for  organ  playing.    In  46  he 
went  at  the  government  expense  to  Breslau,  and 
remained  there  a  year  studying  the  organ  under 
A.  Heise,  who  sent  him  ba^k  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  with  a  testimonial  to  the  effect  that  '  he 
played  Bach  as  well  as  he  himself  did.'    In  1849 
he  became  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  M.  F^tis,  as  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  vast 
improvement  which  followed  this  appointment, 
and  the  new  spirit  which  it  infused  through  the 
country ;  and  gives  a  list  of  his  pupils  too  long 
to  be  quoted  here.     Though  distinguished  as 
a  pianist,  it  is  with  the  organ  that  his  name 
will  remain  connected.     In  1857  M.  Lemmens 
married  Miss  Sherrington,  and  since  that  time 
has  resided  much  in  England.    His  great  work 
is  his  Ecole  d'orgue,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Conservatoires  at  Paris,  Brussels,  Madrid, 
etc.    He  has  also  published  Sonatas,  Offertoires 
etc.  for  the  oi^^,  and  has  been  engaged  for 
twenty  years  on  a  Method  for  accompanying 
Gregorian  Chants,   which  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  publication.    On  Jan.  i,  1879,  ^®  opened  a 
college  at  Malines,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
,  Belgian  clergy,  for  training  Catholic  organists 
and  choirmasters,  which  is  already  larg^y  at- 
tended.   Madame  Lemmens,  nde  Sherrington,  was 
bom  at  Preston,  where  her  family  had  resided 
for  several  generations,  Oct.  4, 1834.  Her  mother 
was  a  musician.     In   1838   they  migrated  to 
Rotterdam,  and  there  Miss  Sherrington  studied 
under  Verhulst.     In  52  she  entered  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  and  took  first  prizes  for  singing 
aLd  declamation.    On  April  7,  1856,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London,  and  soon  rose 
to  the  position  of  leading  English  soprano,  both 
in  sacred  and  secular  music,  a  position  which 
she  has  maintained  ever  since.     In  1865  she 
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appeared  on  the  English  and  in  1867  on  the 
Italian  operatic  stage,  and  her  operas  embrace 
Robin  Hood,  Amb^  Witch,  Helvellyn,  Afri- 
caine.  Norma,  Huguenots,  Roberto,  Don  Gio- 
vanni, Domino  Noir,  Fra  Diavolo,  Marta,  etc., 
etc.  [G.] 

LENTO,  i.e.  'slow,'  implies  a  pace  and  style 
similar  to  a  slow  Andante.  Beethoven  rarely 
uses  it.  One  example  is  in  his  last  Quartet 
op.  135,  Lento  assai.  Mendelstiohn  employs  it 
for  the  introduction  to  his  Ruy  Bias  overture, 
but  he  chiefly  uses  it,  like  '  con  moto,*  as  a  quali- 
fication for  other  tempos — as  Andante  lento 
(Elijah  No.  i,  and  Op.  35,  No.  5),  Adagio  non 
lento  (Op.  31,  No.  3),  Adagio  e  lento  (Op.  87, 
No.  3).  [G.] 

LENTON,  John,  one  of  the  band  of  music  of 
William  and  Mary  and  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1693 
published  'The  Gentleman's  Diversion,  or  the 
Violin  explained,'  with  some  airs  composed  by 
himself  and  others  at  the  end.  A  second  edition, 
with  an  appendix,  and  the  airs  omitted,  appeanxl 
in  1 702,  under  the  title  of '  The  Useful  Instructor 
on  the  Violin.*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  neither 
edition  is  there  any  mention  of  *  shifting,'  and  the 
scale  given  reaches  but  to  C  on  the  second  ledger 
line  above  the  stave.  About  1694,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomas  Toilet,  he  published  'A  Consort 
of  Musick  in  three  parts.*  Lenton  composed  the 
overtures  and  act  tunes  to  the  following  plays : — 
*  Venice  preserved,'  1685  ;  '  The  Ambitious  Step- 
mother,' 1700;  *  Tamburlain,*  1702  ;  *The  Fair 
Penitent,'  1703;  'Liberty  asserted'  and  'Abra 
Muley,'  1704.  Songs  by  him  are  in  several  of 
the  collections  of  the  period,  and  other  vocal 
pieces  in  *The  Pleasant  Musical  Companion.* 
He  contributed  to  D'Urfey's  'Third  Collection 
of  New  Songs,*  and  revised  the  tunes  for  the 
earlier  editions  of  his '  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.* 
The  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained. 
He  was  living  in  1711.  [W.H.H.] 

LENZ,  WiLHELM  VON,  Russian  councillor  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  author  of  *  Beethoven  et  ses 
trois  styles*  (2  vols.  Petersburg,  1852),  in  which 
the  idea  originally  suggested  by  Fetis,  that 
Beethoven's  works  may  be  divided  into  three 
separate  epochs,  has  been  carried  out  to  its 
utmost  limits.  This  was  followed  by '  Beethoven. 
Eine  Kunststudie,*  in  6  vols.,  i. — iii.  Cassel 
1855,  6 ;  iv. — vi.  Hamburg  i860.  This  is  an 
entirely  different  work  from  the  foregoing,  and 
though  often  extravagant  in  expression,  has  a 
certain  value  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer 
and  the  unwearied  manner  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected facts  of  all  kinds  about  Beethoven's  works. 
It  contains  a  Life,  an  Essay  on  Beethoven's  style, 
a  detailed  analysis  of  every  one  of  his  works  in 
order,  with  various  Lists  and  Catalogues  not 
without  use  to  the  student,  though  in  r^^ard  to 
the  chronology  of  Beethoven's  works,  the  minute 
investigations  of  Thayer  and  Nottebohm  have 
superseded  many  of  Lenz's  conclusions.  He  also 
published  *  Die  grossen  Pianofortevirtuosen  unserer 
Zeit*  (Berlin,  1872),  a  collection  of  articles  on 
liszty  Chopin,  Tausig,  Henselt,  and  many  other 
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great  artisto,  firom  personal  knowledge,  well 
tnuulated  in  the  Monthly  Miuical  Record  for 
1878.  [F.G.] 

L£0CADI£.  a  lyrical  drama  in  3  acts,  founded 
on  a  story  of  Cervantes ;  words  by  Scribe  and  M^- 
lesville,  music  by  Aubcff.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Ccmique  Nov.  4,  1824.  It  is  the  subject  of  a 
curious  invective  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  boyish 
letters  from  Paris  (see  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn, 
pp.  44,  45).  It  had  however  a  great  popularity, 
and  by  Apr.  1825  had  had  52  representations.  [G.] 

LEO,  Leonardo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Neapolitan  composers,  was  bom  in  1694  at  San 
Vito  degli  Schiavi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  mu^cal  studies  were  pursu^  at  the  Conser- 
vatorioof  la  Pietk  de*  Tuitshini,  in  Naples,  under 
Alesnndro  ScarUtti  and  Fago  (II  Tarentino) ; 
bendes  which  it  is  said  (in  a  notice  of  his  life  by 
Girolamo  Chigi,  chapel-master  of  St.  John  La- 
teran)  that  he  learned  counterpoint  of  Pitoni,  at 
Rome.    After  his  return  to  Naples  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  master  in  the  Conservatorio  of  la 
PieCk ;  in  1716  was  named  organist  of  the  royal 
diapel,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the 
post  of  chapel-master  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Solitaria.     His  first  serious  opera, 
'Sofimisbe,'  was  produced   in    1719,   and   met 
with  great  sucoess.     Not  many  years  after  this 
be  quitted  the  Conservatorio  of  la  Pietk  for  that 
of  San  Onofrio,  to  which  he  remained  attached 
tin  the  end  of  his  life.    He  was  perhaps  the  most 
counent  professor  of  his  time,  and  the  list  of  his 
papils  iiicludes  many  distinguished  composers, 
aoMiDg  whom  may  especially  be  named  Jonmielli 
and  Piodnni.    But  he  was  not  satisfied,  as  was 
Donnte  his  contemporary,  with  the  rSie  of  a 
pedagogue.       'Sofonisbe'    was    succeeded    by 
Msriy  fifty  other  operas  and  dramatic  cantatas, 
ooa^cuous  among  which  is   '  Demofoonte,*  in 
which  the  great  singer  Cafiarelli  made  his  first 
appesranoe,  and  which  contains  an  air,  Misaro 
Pv^oUUo,  quoted  by  Piocinni,  in  a  short  bio- 
gnphical  sketch  of  his  master,  as  pre-eminent 
uoing  all  Leo's  compositions  for  oeauty  and 
dnmatic  expression.    Mention  should  also  be 
nude  of  '  L*01impiade,*  two  pieces  in  which 
•oqdred  a  lasting  popularity — ^the  duet  'Ne' 
giomi  tuoi  felid,'  and  the  air  'Non  so  donde 
viese,*  both  remarkable  for  melodious  charm. 

Hia  compositions  for  the  church  are  very 
Bmnerous,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred.  The 
duef  of  these  are,  the  oratorio  *  Santa  Elena  al 
Calvsrio* ;  the  '  Ave  maris  stella,'  for  a  soprano 
▼oioe,  two  violins,  viola,  and  organ  ;  the  Mass  in 
D  for  five  voices,  written  for  the  church  of  San 
^^iaoomo  degli  Spani  at  Rome  ;  and  the  '  Mise- 
'Gre'  for  a  double  choir  of  eight  voices.  Hiis 
^Mrsted  Miserere  was  oompMed  in  1 743,  and 
wii  the  work  of  a  few  days.  It  was  written  for 
^  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  on  hearing  it,  was  so 
delighted  as  to  heap  presents  upon  the  composer, 
P^i^tiiK^  him  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of  a 
kundred  ounces  of  silver.  Leo  was  overpowered 
hy  this  monifioenoe,  and  regarded  his  acceptance 
«f  it  aa  tantamount  to  a  renunciation  of  all  pro- 
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perty  in  his  own  work«  so  that  when,  on  his 
return  to  Naples  from  Turin,  his  pupils  petitioned 
for  a  copy  of  the  score,  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  refuse  them.  One  of  them  however, 
having  found  out  where  the  manuscript  was  kept, 
contrived  to  possess  himself  of  it ;  he  divided  it 
among  his  companions,  and,  between  them  all, 
it  was  so  speedily  copied  as  to  be  restored  to  its 
place  before  Leo  had  had  time  to  perceive  its 
absence.  It  was  rehearsed  in  secret,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  students  invited  the  unsuspecting 
maestro  to  hear  the  performance  of  a  new  work, 
when  to  his  astonishment  his  own  '  Miserere '  was 
executed  in  his  presence.  His  first  ^pulse  was 
one  of  resentment,  but  this  feeling  quickly  gave 
way  to  emotion  aroused  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  students,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
he  caused  them  to  repeat  the  entire  piece,  so 
that  he  might  himself  add  the  finishing  touches 
to  their  peribrmance. 

He  <Ud  not  long  enjoy  his  pension.  The 
Marquis  de  Yillaroea,  to  whose  reminiscences  of 
the  Neapolitan  composers  subsequent  biographers 
are  indebted  for  many  interesting  details,  says 
that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  the  opera  'La 
finta  Frascatana '  when  he  was  struck  down  by 
apoplexy.  He  was  found  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  clavichord,  the  score  before  him  open  at 
the  buffo  air  '  Voi  par  che  gite.*  He  was  appa- 
rently asleep,  but  he  was  dead.  This  was  in 
1746. 

In  the  bright  constellation  of  Neapoutan  com- 
posers Leo  shines  as  a  brilliant  star.  To  a  com- 
plete command  of  science  and  of  the  art  of  vocal 
writing  he  united  freshness  and  originality  of 
thought,  and  perhaps  in  no  composer  are  the 
germs  of  modem  fancy  so  happily  blent  with  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  the  old  Roman  writers. 
His  ideas,  if  not  sublime,  are  noble ;  always 
sound  and  healthy ;  occasionally  tender,  but  with 
no  tinge  of  sentimentality.  They  did  not  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  contemporary  form ;  his  art 
was  therefore  adequate  to  give  them  that  perfect 
expression  which  is  in  itself  beautifuL  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  in  all  his  music  the  master's 
joy  in  his  power  over  his  materials ;  and  the 
satisfaction  afforded  by  a  study  of  his  works  is 
mainly  based  on  a  perception  of  this  even 
balance  between  thought  and  expression,  showing 
as  it  does,  the  extent,  while  it  defines  the  limits, 
of  his  sphere  as  a  composer.  He  wBa  not  tor- 
mented, like  his  pupil  Jommelli,  by  the  unequal 
conflict  between  prophetic  glimpses  of  new  phases 
of  art»  far  beyond  the  power  of  his  own  limited 
genius  to  grasp  or  realise,  and  a  science  too 
superficial  to  do  justice  to  ancient  forms.  What 
Leo  thought,  he  could  express. 

By  his  tonality  he  belongs  essentially  to  the 
modems.  His  harmonies  are  for  the  most  part 
ludd  and  simple,  yet  there  is  a  certain  uncon- 
ventionality  in  their  treatment,  while  occasionally 
(as  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Miserere ')  chromatic  pro- 
gressions occur,  quite  startling  in  their  effect.  That 
his  simplicity  was  the  result  of  consummate  art 
is  shown  by  the  purity  of  his  part-writing.  The 
Chorus  of  Pilgrims, '  Di  quanta penabfrutta,' from 
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the  orfttorioof  '  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario  *  is  a  good  ' 
instance  of  a  pleasing  idea  absolutely  inseparable 
from  contrapuntal  form ;  shApely  and  coherent  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  unravelled  before  the  close- 
ness and  complexity  of  its  texture  can  be  fi^pre- 
dated.  His  fugues  are  compact  and  massive,  and 
full  of  contrivance  which  is  always  subordinated 
to  unity  of  effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
the  contrapuntal  movement  which  forms  a  Coda 
to  the  double-fugued  'Amen'  chorus  in  Leo*s 
<Sicut  er&C  from  the  'Dixit*  in  D  (see  'Fits- 
william  Music'),  with  the  fugue  on  the  'Osanna* 
in  JommeUi's  Requiem,  the  subjects  in  which 
are  very  similar — to  see  how  the  science  which 
to  one  man  was  an  implement  or  a  weapon^  in  the 
hand  of  the  other  was  no  more  than  a  crutch. 

Besides  his  larger  works,  Leo  left  a  great 
.number  of  instrumental  compositions  ;  concertos, 
fugues,  toccatas ;  several  isolated  vocal  airs  with 
orchestral  accompaniment ;  vocal  duets  and  trios; 
finally,  six  books  at  solfeggi  and  two  of  pariimenti 
or  figured  basses,  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
San  Onofrio. 

In  person  he  was  of  middle  height^  with  a 
bronzed  complexion,  keen  eye  and  ardent  temper- 
wnent.  His  activity  and  industry  were  indefatig^ 
able ;  he  was  wont  to  pass  great  part  of  the  night 
in  work,  and  his  energies  never  seemed  to  flag. 
Although  uniformly  genial  and  urbane,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  his  mind  was  serious.  He  appre- 
ciated his  own  music,  and  loved  it,  but  he  was 
ever  ready  to  perceive  merit  in  others,  and  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  compositions  of  his  rivals.  An 
enthusiast  in  every  branch  of  his  art,  he  was  not 
only  a  great  composer  and  a  great  teacher,  but 
•n  excellent  organist  and  a  virtutMO  on  the 
violoncello,  being  indeed  one  of  the  first  musicians 
to  introduce  this  instrument  into  Italy.  His 
powers  of  mind  remained  undiminished  to  the 
end,  and  he  died  in  harness,  universally  re- 
gretted and  long  remembered. 

The  following  compositions  of  Leo  arepublished, 
and  accessible. 

I  loth  PsaUn  (Dixit  Dominus),  for  SS.  A  T.  B., 
with  solos.    Halle  (KtLmmel). 

Do.  for  S.,  T.,  B.,  with  Orchestra.  Berlin 
(Trautwein  &  Co.). 

50th  Psalm  (Miserere),  SS.,  AA.,  TT.,  BB. 
Berlin  (B.  Bock).  The  same,  edited  by  Choron 
(Paris,  Leduc). 

Others,  and  portions  of  others,  are  included  in 
'  Cecilia,*  a  monthly  periodical  of  church  music, 
ancient  and  modem,  by  E.  and  R.  van  Malde- 
ghem  (Brussels,  Heusner),  in  Latrobe*s  Sacred 
Music,  and  Rochlitz's  'Collection.*  A  Dixit 
Dominus  for  8  voices  and  orchestra  has  been 
edited  (1879)  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford  from  the 
autograph  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Library  (Novello). 
Copious  extracts  from  this  and  others  are  printed 
in  Novello's  *  Fitzwilliam  Music*  [see  vol.  i. 
PP-  530,  530-  [F.A.MJ 

LEOLINE.  The  English  name  of  *  L*Ame  en 
Peine,*  a  ballet  frintastique  in  2  acts ;  words  by 
Saint  Georges,  music  by  Flotow.  I^roduced  at 
the  Grand  Opera  May  29,  1846.  The  English 
tension  was  by  Maddox  iad  G.  linley,  and  the 


piece  was  produced  at  the  Prinoetts's  theatra, 
Oxford  Street,  Oct.  16,  1848.  [O.j 

LfiONORE,  OU  L*AMOUR  CONJUGAL, 
an  op^ra-comique  in  a  acts;  words  by  Boailly, 
music  by  Gaveaux.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  Feb.  ip,  1798.  The  book  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  composed  by  Paer,  and 
produced  at  Dresden  Oct.  3,  1804.  It  was  also 
translated  into  German  bv  Jos.  Sonnleithner 
(late  in  1 804),  and  composed  by  Beethoven.  The 
story  of  the  transformations  and  performances 
of  the  opera  in  its  three  shapes  is  given  under 
FmiCLio  (vol.  L  p.  519  a)  ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  add  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  it  out  at 
Prague  in  May  1807,  and  that  Beethoven,  with 
that  view,  wrote  the  overture  known  as  *  Leonore 
No.  I*  (op.  138).  The  proposal  however  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  overture  remained, 
probably  unperformed,  till  after  his  death.'  It 
was  Beethoven*s  wish  from  first  to  last  that 
the  opera  should  be  called  'Leonore* ;  and  his 
edition  of  the  pianoforte  score,  published  by 
Breitkopfs  in  Oct.  1810,  is  entitled  'Leonore,  oper 
in  zwey  Aufzugen  von  L.  van  Beethoven.'  On  all 
other  occasions  he  was  overruled  by  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  theatre,  and  the  opera  has  always 
been  announced  as  Fidelio,  probably  to  avoid 
confusion  with  Paer*s  opera.  For  the  whole 
evidence  see  '  Leonore  oder  Fidelio  1 '  in  Otto 
Jahn*s  G^esamm.  Suhriften,  p.  236,  and  Thayer*s 
Chron.  Yerzeichniss,  p.  61. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  a  list  of  the 
overtures  to  the  opera  in  the  order  of  their 
composition. 


Title. 


Leooore  No.  2, 
inc. 

Leooore  No.  3, 
inC. 

Leonore  "So.  1, 
inC(op.l88X 


Fidelio,  In  £. 


Date  Md  OoeulOD. 


For  production  of 
open*  Nov.  20, 1805. 

For  production  of 
modified  opera.  Mar. 
29.1806. 

For  a  performance  of 
the  open  at  Pngue 
in  May  1S07,  wliidi 
never  came  off. 

For  the  second  and 
final  revision  of  the 
opera;  first  played 
May  26, 1814. 


Deta  of  iiablte» 
tlonocSooc*. 


Brdtkopf  1B4S 
andl85i. 

BreitkopfiaaS. 


HasUn^Br  18S2. 


Breitkopfl864. 


LEONORE  'PROHASKA,  a  romantic  tra^ 
gedy  by  Friedrich  Duncker,  for  which  Beethoven 
in  the  autumn  of  181 4  composed  a  soldiers*  chorus 
for  men*s  voices  unaccompanied;  a  romance  wit)i 
harp  accompaniment;  and  a  melodram  with  har- 
monica, besides  scoring  the  march  in  his  Sonata 
op.  26.  The  melodram  has  been  already  printed  in 
this  Dictionary.  [Vol.  i.  p.  663.]  The  opening 
bars  of  the  two  others  are  given  by  Thayer^ 
Chron.  Verzeichniss,  No.  1 8  7 .  The  march  is  trans- 
posed into  B  minor,'  and  scored  for  a  flutes, 
2  clarinets,  4  horns,  and  either  strings  or  brass 
in6truments---it  seems  uncertain  which.  (See  the 
account  in  Thayer,  iii.  317.)    The  autograph 

I  Nottebohm. '  Beathovanlana.' 

s  Mr.  Nottebohm  bItcs  it '  KleonorB.' 

>A'Wsdcluy'MOordii«toBwlhofn.   [8s«voLLp.e0a.i   ■■' 


LEONORE  PROHASEA. 

m  m  poiMHion  of  Mr.  Adolph  Mtiller  of  VienDft. 
Dr.  Sonnleithner — no  mean  authority — ^believed 
that  Beethoven  bad  also  written  an  overtuie 
and  entr*acte  for  the  piece.  For  some  reason 
ot  other  the  play  was  not  performed.  [G.] 

LEROY,  or  LE  ROY,  Adbiut,  was  a  singer, 
tote  player,  and  composer,  but  ^irill  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  music  printers 
of  the  1 6th  century,  when  printers  were  also 
paUiahers.     Of  the  reasons  of  his  taldng  to 
prmting  we  hare  no  account.    He  worked  with 
the  types  of  Le  B^  (cut  in  1540),  as  Attaignant 
had   dooe  before  him  with  those  of  Hautin. 
F^tis  states  that  he  worked  by  himself  for  some 
time,  bnt  cites  no  evidence.    In  1551  Le  Boy 
manied  the  sister  of  R  Ballard,  who  wasalready 
occupying  himself  with  music  printing,  and  was 
attached  to  the  court ;   they  joined  partnership 
and  obtained  a  patent,  dated  Feb.  16,  1553,  as 
sole  printers  of  music  to  Henri  II.    In  15  71 
he  received  OrUndo  Lasso  as  his  guest,  and 
published  a  volume  of  *  moduli'  for  him,  with 
a  dedication  to  Charles  IX,  which  has  already 
been  quoted  in  this  volume.  [See  p.  98a].  Leroy's 
Bsme  disappears  from  the  publications  of  the  firm 
in  is^  aAd  it  may  thus  far  be  inferred  that  he 
died  then.    His  Instruction  book  for  the  Lute, 
I557>  ^'a*  translated  into  English  in  two  dif- 
fcratt  versions,   one  by  Alford,  London  1568, 
•nd  one  by  'F.K.  Gentleman*  (lb.  1574).     A 
Moood  work  of  his  was  a  short  and  easy  instruc- 
tian>book  for  the  *Guiteme,*  or  guitar  (1578) ; 
and  a  third  is  a  book  of  '  airs  de  cour*  for  the 
lute  1571,  in  the  dedication  of  which  he  says 
thst  fudi  airs  were  formerly  known  as  '  voix '  de 
nils.'  Besides  these  the  firm  published,  between 
1551  and  1568,  30  books  of  'CJhansons'  for  4 
▼««s.  [G.] 

LESCHETITZKY,  Thiodob,  a  distinguished 
puist,  bom  of  Polish  parents  in  1831.  He 
sttiacted  notice  in  Vienna  by  his  pianoforte 
pUjing  in  1845.  He  was  for  some  time  a  pro- 
Mr  at  the  Conservatorium  of  St.  Petersburg, 
^fmk  which  appointment  he  has  retired,  and  now 
Ihrei  in  Vienna.  His  compositions  chiefly  con- 
M  of  morceanx  de  salon  for  the  piano.  He 
aside  his  d^bot  in  England  at  the  Musical 
Taioii  concerts  in  1864,  playing  in  the  Schumann 
Qvintety  and  solos  of  his  own  composition,  and 
h»  frequently  since  then  appeared  at  the  same 
cMoerts.  Msdame  Annette  Ensipoff  was  for  eome 
tisie  his  popIL  [J.A.F.M.] 

LKST.TK,  HsiTBT  David,  bom  in  London, 
Jane  18,  i8ai,  commenced  his  musical  education 
Boder  diaries  Lucas  in  1838.  For  several  years 
^  played  the  violoncello  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Sooety  and  elsewhere.  In  1 84  7,  on  the  formation 
<sf  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  he  was  appointed 
it!  honorary  secretary,  and  continued  so  until 
i9$5*  when  he  became  its  conductor,  which  post 
^  retained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Society 
is  1 861.  In  1855  he  formed  the  well-known 
^^Ikotr  which  bears  his  name,  which  numbers  aoo 
^^oaoes,  is  noted   for  its  refined  performance  of 

'  Sv  tfth  aoC  b«  tiM  oilsla  of  VtnuUvdU,  a  ptooe  made  np  of  car- 
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motets,  madrigals,  and  other  unaccompanied  part 
music,  and  in  1878  gained  the  first  prize  in  the 
International  competition  of  choirs  at  Paris.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Hereford- 
shire Philharmonic  Society,  an  amateur  body  at 
Hereford.  In  1864  he  became  prindpal  of  the 
National  College  of  Music,  an  institution  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  foreign  eotuervatoireB, 
which,  however,  not  receiving  adequate  support, 
was  dissolved  in  a  few  years.  In  1874  ^®  became 
the  director  and  conductor  of  the  Guild  of 
Amateur  Musicians.  Henry  Leslie^s  first  pub- 
lished composition — a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  in 
D — appeared  in  1846.  He  has  since  produced 
a  Symphony  in  F,  1847 ;  a  festival  anthem, 
'Let  God  arise,*  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  1849;  overture,  'The  Templar,'  1852  ; 
'Immanuel,'  oratorio,  1853  ;  '  Romance,  or.  Bold 
Dick  Turpin,'  operetta,  1857 ;  '  Judith,'  oratorio, 
produced  at  Birmingham  Festival,  1858 ;  *  Holy- 
rood,'  cantata,  i860  ;  *  The  Daughter  of  the  Isles,* 
cantata,  1861 ;  'Ida,'  opera,  1864;  besides 
instrumental  chamber  music,  anthems,  songs, 
duets,  trios,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  part  songs  and  madrigals  composed  for  his 
choir.  In  ad^tion  to  a  wide  range  of  madri- 
gals, motets,  and  unaccompanied  music  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  the  following  are  among  the 
liurger  works  which  have  been  performed  by  this 
excellent  choir: — Bach's  motets  for  8  voices; 
Samuel  Wefdey's  ditto  for  ditto ;  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  and  motets,  and  his  Antigone  and  (Edi- 
pus ;  Gounod's  motets  and  Messe  Solennelle ; 
Carissimi's  Jonah;  Tallis's  Forty -part  song; 
Bourgault  Duooudiay's  Symphonic  religieuse  (un- 
accompanied). [W.H.  H.] 

LESSEL,  Franz,  one  of  Haydn's  three 
favourite  pupils,  bom  about  1780,  at  Pulawy  on 
the  Vistula,  in  Poland ;  his  father,  a  pupil  of 
Adam  Hiller  and  Dittersdorf,  being  Musik- 
director  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Prinoe 
Czartoryski.  In  1797  he  came  to  Vienna  to 
study  medicine,  but  the  love  of  music  proved 
a  great  distraction.  Haydn  eventually  took 
him  as  a  pupil,  a  service  he  repaid  by  tending 
him  till  his  death  with  the  care  and  devotion  of 
a  son.  In  18 10  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  lived 
with  the  Czartoryski  {ieanily,  occupied  entirely 
with  music.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830  had 
driven  his  patrons  into  exile,  Lessel  led  a  life  of 
great  vicissitude,  but  being  a  man  of  varied  culti- 
vation always  managed  to  maintain  himself, 
though  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  In  1837 
he  was  superseded  in  his  poet  as  principal  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Petrikan  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  feeling  a  presentiment  of  approaching  death, 
he  compoHcd  his  requiem,  and  shortly  after 
(March  1839)  expired  of  the  disease  conmionly 
called  a  broken  heart.  He  left  songs,  chamber 
music,  and  symphonies ;  siso  church  music,  spe- 
cially indicating  gi  fts  of  no  common  order.  Among 
his  elSects  were  some  autographs  of  Haydn  pre- 
sented by  himself.  Some  of  his  works  were 
published  by  Artaria,  Weigl,  and  Brdtkopf  & 
Hartel,  among  them  being,  3  sonatas  for  P.  F. 
(op.  a)  dedicated  to  Haydn;  femtasia  for  P.F, 
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(op.  8),  dedicated  to  Clementi ;  anotlier  fantagift 
(op.  13)  dedicated  to  Cecily  Beidale,  etc.  Lea- 
eel  8  life  was  a  romantic  one.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  love-child  of  a  lady  of  rank.  Mjrstery 
also  enveloped  the  birth  of  his  first  love,  Cecily 
Beidale,  and  he  discovered  that  she  was  his 
sister  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  marrying 
her.  One  of  his  masses — 'Zum  Cacilientag* — 
was  composed  in  all  the  fervour  of  this  first 
passion.  [C.F.P.] 

LESSON,  or  LE^ON,  a  name  which   was 
used  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
to  the  close  of  the  iStl^  to  denote  pieces  for 
the  harpsichord  and  other  keyed  instruments. 
It  was  applied  to  the  separate  pieces  which 
in  their  collected  form  made  up  a  Suite.     The 
origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  that  these  pieces 
served  an  educational  purpose,  illustrating  dif- 
ferent styles  of  playing,  and  being  often  arranged 
in  order  of  difficulty.     This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fikct  that  Domenico  Scarlatti's  '  42  Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord,  edited  by  Mr.  Roseingrave ' 
are  in  the  <^ginal  edition  called  'Essercizi — 
XXX.  Sonatas  per  Gravicembalo/  though  they 
have    little    of    the    educational    element    in 
them,  and  by  the  following  extract  from   Sir 
John  Hawkins's  History  of  Music  (chap.  148 ; 
he  uses  the  word  'lessons'  for  'suites  of  lessons') : 
*  In  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  virginal 
the  airs  were  made  to  follow  in  a  certain  order, 
that  is  to  say,  the  slowest  or  most  grave  first, 
and  the  rest  in  succession,  according  as  they 
deviated  from  that  character,  by  which  rule  the 
Jig  generally  stood  last.    In  general  the  Gal- 
lifutl  followed  the  Pa  van,  the  first  being  a  grave, 
the  other  a  sprightly  air  ;  but  this  rule  was  not 
without  exception.    In  a  manuscript  collection 
of  lessons  composed  by  Bird,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  lady  Neville,  who  it  is  supposed  was  a 
scholar  of  his,  is  a  lesson  of  a  very  extraordinary 
kind,  as  it  seems  intended  to  give  the  history  of 
a  military  engagements    The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  several  airs  in  order  as  they  occur  : 
"  The  Marche  before  the  battell.  The  Souldiers 
Sonunons.  The  Marche  of  foote-men.  The  Marche 
of  horse-men :  Now  folowethe  the  Trumpets,  the 
Bagpipe  and  the  Drone,    the  Flute   and  the 
Drome,   the  Marche  to  the  Fighte,  Here  the 
battells  be  joyned.  The  Betreate,  Now  folowethe 
a  Galliarde  for  the  victory."    There  is  also  in 
the  same  collection  a  lesson  called  the  Carman's 
Whistle.'    Bameau's  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord, 
op.    2   and   3,   are  not  arranged    in    order    of 
difficulty,  but  are  connected  by  the  relation  of 
their  keys.    In  the  case  of  Handel's  3  Lemons, 
the  first  consists  of  a  Prelude  and  air  with  varia- 
tions in   Bb,   the   second   of  a  Minuet  in  G 
minor,   and  the    third    of   a  Chaconne    in   G 
major ;  so  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  intended 
for  consecutive  performance.     The   'Suites  de 
Pik;es  pour  le  Clavecin,'  in  2  Books,  were  called 
'Lessons'  in  the  first  edition,  but  in  the  later 
editions  this  name  was  discarded  for  that  which 
they  now  bear. 

An  analogous  word  to  this  is  '  Etude,'  which 
frx)m  originally  meaning  a  special  form  of  ex- 
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erdse,  has  in  many  cases  come  to  be  applied  to 
pieces  in  which  the  educational  pujpose  is  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of.  [See  Etddes.J  Although 
in  general  the  name  was  applied  to  pieces  for 
the  harpsichord  alone,  yet  it  was  sometimes  used 
for  concerted  chamber  music,  as  in  the  *FixBte 
Booke  of  consort  lessons,  made  by  divers  ex- 
quisite authors,  for  six  Instruments  to  play 
together,  viz.  the  Treble  Lute,  the  Pandora,  the 
Citteme,  the  Base  Violl,  the  Flute  and  the 
Treble  -Violl,  collected  by  Thomas  Morley,  and 
now  newly  corrected  and  enlarged'  (London 
161 1 ),  and  in  Mathias  Vento's  '  Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord  with  accompaniment  of  Flute  and 
VioUn.'  [J.A.F.M.] 

LESTOCQ.  Opera  in  4  acts;  words  by  Scrihe, 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
May  24,  1834.  I^  ^^  produced  in  English  at 
Covent  Garden  Feb.  21, 1835,  as  'Lestocq,  or  the 
Fete  of  the  Hermitage.'  [G.] 

LESUEUR,  Jean  Fbaitgois,  grandnephew  of 
the  celebrated  painter  Eustache  Lesueur,  bom 
Jan.  1 5, 1 763,  in  the  village  of  Drucat-Plossiel,  near 
Abbeville.    He  became  a  chorister  at  Abbeville 
at  7.    At  14  he  went  to  the  college  at  Amiens, 
but  two  years  later  broke  off  his  studies  to 
become,  first,  maltre  de  musique  at  the  cathedral 
of  S^ez,  and  then  sons-maitre  at  the  church 
of  the  Innocents  in  Paris.    Here  he  obtained 
some  instruction  in  harmony  from  the  Abb^ 
Boae,  but  it  was  not  any  systematic  course  of 
study,  BO  much  as  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
plain-song,  and  deep  study,  that  made  him  the 
profound  aad  original  musician  he  afterwards 
became.    His  imagination  was  too  active,  and 
his  desire  of  distinction  too  keen,  to  allow  him 
to  remain  long  in  a  subordinate  position;   he 
therefore  accepted  in  1781  the  appointment  of 
maltre  de  musique  at  the  cathedral  of  Dijon, 
whence  after  two  years  he  removed  to  Le  Mans, 
and  then  to  Tours.    In  1 784  he  came  to  Paris 
to  superintend  the  performance  of  some  of  his 
motets  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  was  re^ 
appointed  to  the  Holy  Innocents  as  head-master 
of  the  choristers.    He  now  mixed  with  the  fore- 
most musicians  of  the  French  school,  and  with 
Sacchini,  who  gave  him  good  advice  on  the  art 
of  composition,  and  urged  him  to  write  for  the 
stage.     In  1786  he  competed  for  the  musical 
directorship  of  Notre  Dame,  which  he  obtained, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  duties.    He 
was  allowed  by  the  chapter  to  engage  a  full 
orchestra,  and  thus  was  able  to  give  magnificent 
performances  of  motets  and  '  messes  solennelles.' 
His  idea  was  to  excite  the  imi^nation  and  pro- 
duce devotional  feeling  by  means  of  dramatic 
effects  and  a  picturesque  and  imitative  style, 
and  he  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  precede  one  of  his 
masses  by  a  regular  overture,  exactly  as  if  it  had 
been  an  opera.     Crowds  w^ere  attracted  by  this 
novel  kind  of  sacred  music,  and  his  masses  were 
nicknamed  the  '  Beggars'  Opera '  ('  L'Op^ra  des 
Gueux ').    This  success  soon  aroused  opposition, 
and  a  violent  anonymous  attack  was  made  upon 
him,  under  pretext  of  a  reply  to  his  pamphlet 
'Essai  de  musique  sacr^e,  ou  musique  motiv^e 
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et  m^ikodiqne   poor  la  fUte  de  Noel*  (1787). 
Leraeor*!  lejcunder  was  another  pamphlet,  '  Ex- 
pos^ d*uiie  moaique  une,  imitative  et  particuli^re 
k  ohaqoe  eoleimit^*  (Paris,  H^rissant,  1787),  in 
which  he  gives  a  detailed  sketch  of  an  appro- 
priate mosical  service  for  Christmas,  and  states 
expressly  that  his  aim  was  to  make  sacred  music 
'  dramatic  and  deecriptive.'  Meantime  the  chapter, 
fcaHing  that  his  projects  had  involved  them  in 
heavy  expense,  curtafled  the  orchestra,  while  at 
the  same  time  strong  pressm«  was  put  upon  him 
hj  the  Archbishop  to  take  orders.    He  willingly 
aasomed  the  title  of  Abb^,  but  declined  tiie 
priesthood,  especially  as  he  was  composing  an 
opera,  'T^^maque,*  which  he  was  anxious  to 
produce.    Finding  his  reduced  orchestra  inade- 
quate for  his  mssnes  he  resigned,  upon  which  an 
InfuDoiis  libel  was  issued,  accusmg  him,  the 
most  upright  of  men,  of  having  been  dismissed 
for  fraud.    Completely  worn  out,  he  retired  in 
the  autonm  of  1788  to  the  country  house  of  a 
frieod,  and  here  he  passed  nearly  four  years  of 
rspose  and  happiness.  On  the  death  of  his  friend 
in  179  a  he  returned  to  Paris  invigorated  and 
refreshed  in  mind,  and  composed  a  series  of  3-act 
opegss    *La  Caveme*  (Feb.  15,  1793).  'Paul  et 
^^rginie'   (Jan.    13,    1794),    and   'T^^maque' 
(May  II,  1796).  sdl  produced  at  the  Feydeau. 
The  hrilliaBt  success  of  '  La  Caveme '  procured 
fail  appointment  as  professor  in  the  '  £cole  de  la 
Gsrde  Natiooale*  (Nov.  ai,  1793),  and  he  was 
also  DODiinated  one  of  the  inspectors  of  instruction 
at  the  Conservatoire  from  its  foundation  in  1795. 
In  this  capacity  he  took  part  with  M^ul,  Grossec, 
Gsiel,  and  Langl^,  in  drawing  up  the  '  Prindpes 
Ateeataires  de  munque*  and  the  *Solf^ges  du 
Oooservatoire.*    He  was  then  looking  forward 
to  the  production  of  two  operas  which  had  been 
aeoepted  by  the  Academic ;  and  when  these  were 
set  sside  in  favour  of  Catel*s  'Semiramis'  his 
indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  vehemently 
itUcked  not  only  his  colleague,  but  the  director 
o€the  Conservatoiie,  Catel's  avowed  patron.   His 
pmpUet,  '  Projet  d*un  plan  g^n^ral  de  Tinstruc- 
tiQD  musicale  en  France  *  (Paris,  an  IX,  anony- 
■mob),  raised  a  storm,  and  Lesueur  received  his 
diwriswl  frtmi  the  Ccmservatoire  on  Sept.  23, 
1802.    Having  a  family  to  support,  the  loss  of 
Ui  adary  crippled  him  severely,  and  he  was 
oaty  saved  frmn  utter  indigence  by  his  appoint- 
■cat  in  March  1804  as  mattre  de  chapelle  to 
the  First  Consul,   on  the    recommendation  of 
PiiaeUo,  who  retired  on  account  of  his  health. 
Aa  the  oocnpant  of  the  post  most  coveted  by 
■»™»«'*iw  in  France,  Lesueur  had  no  difficulty 
IB  — fwing  the  representation  of  *  Ossian,  ou  les 
Banks'  (5  acts,   July  10,   1804).     The  piece 
iisBgmated  the   new  title  of  the  theatre  as 
'Aead^mie  Imperiale.'    Its  success  was  extra- 
osdinary,  and  the  Emperor,  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Celtic  poems,  rewarded  the  composer  with  the 
Lipoo  of^onour,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold 
maSAiox  inscribed  '  L'Empereur  des  Fran^ais  h 
raotev  des  Bardes,*  intended  also  as  an  acknow- 
Wigiinfm  for  a  Te  Denm  and  a  mass  performed 
>t  Notre  Dame  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation 
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(Dec.  2,  1804).  During  the  next  five  years 
Lesueur  undertook  no  work  of  greater  import- 
ance than  a  share  in  Persuis's  interm^e  '  L'ln- 
auguration  du  Temple  de  la  Victoire*  (Jan.  2, 
1807),  and  in  the  same  oomposer^s  3-act  opera 
'Le  Trio^^)he  de  Trajan'  (Oct.  23,  1807),  con- 
taining the  well-known  '  marche  solenuelle';  but 
on  March  21,  1809,  he  produced  'La  Mort 
d*Adam  et  son  Apoth^ose  in  3  acts — the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  his  quarrel  wiUi  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Acaddmie  and  the  Conservatoire. 
The  scenery  and  decorations  of  the  new  opera 
excited  the  greatest  admiration ;  when  compli- 
mented on  his  work,  Degotti  the  scene-painter 
replied  quite  seriously,  '  Yes,  it  certainly  is  the 
most  beautiful  paradise  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  or  ever  will  see.' 

In  1 81 3  Lesueur  succeeded  Gr^try  at  the 
Insdtut;  and  after  the  Restoration  became,  in 
spite  of  his  long  veneration  for  Napoleon,  sur- 
intendant  and  composer  of  the  chapel  of  Louis 
XVin.  On  January  1,  1818,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
lectures  were  largely  attended,  and  very  inter- 
esting fix>m  the  brilliant  remarks  with  which 
he  interspersed  them.  Of  his  pupils  no  less 
than  12  gained  the  'prix  de  Rome' — namely. 
Bourgeois,  Ermel,  Paris,  Guiraud,  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, Eugene  Prdvost,  Ambroise  lliomas  (whom 
he  called  his  '  note  sensible,*  or  leading  note,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  nervousness),  Elwart, 
Ernest  Boulanger,  Besozzi,  Xavier  Boisselot 
(who  married  one  of  his  three  daughters),  and, 
last  but  not  least,  Gounod.  Lesueur  also  wrote 
'Notice  sur  la  M^op^,  la  Rhythmop^  et  les 
grands  caract^res  de  la  musique  ancienne,'  pub- 
lished with  Gail's  French  translation  of  Anacreon 
(Paris,  1793).  Ancient  Greek  music  was  a 
favourite  subject  with  him,  and  he  would  with 
perfect  seriousness  expound  how  one  mode  tended 
to  licence,  and  another  to  virtue ;  unfortunately 
however  some  wag  in  the  class  would  occasionally 
mislead  his  ear  by  inverting  the  order  of  succes- 
sion in  the  chords,  and  ^us  betray  him  into 
taking  the  licentious  for  the  virtuous  mode,  and 
vice  versa.^ 

Lesueur  died  in  Paris  on  Oct.  6,  1837, 
at  a, patriarchal  age,  and  in  universal  respect; 
even  Berlioz  loved  and  honoured  him  to  the  last 
(see  chapters  vi.  and  xx.  of  his  M^moires),  He 
left  3  operas  which  had  never  been  performed, 
'  Tyrt^,*  3  acts,  composed  in  1 794 ;  *  Artaierce,' 
3  acts,  accepted  by  the  Op^ra  in  1801 ;  and 
'  Alexandre  k  Babylone,'  of  which  the  score  has 
been  engraved,  and  considerable  portions  per- 
formed at  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  Of  his 
numerous  oratorios,  masses,  motets,  etc.,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  published: — 'L*Oratorio  ou 
Messe  de  Noel';  3  messes  solennelles ;  a  low  mass 
with  'Domine  Salvum';  3  'Oratorios  pour  le 
couronnement  des  prinoes  souverains';  3  Te 
Deuma ;  2  *  Oratorios  de  la  Passion' ;  2  '  Domine 
Salvimi';     i   Stabat;    the   oratorios  'Debora,' 

1  This  is  uU  to  bare  beeo  a  Ikrourltc  anuisenwDt  with  Gouood  u 
•  boy. 
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'Rachel*  'Ruth  et  No^mi/  'Rath  et  Boot';  a 
cantata  for  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon; a  motet  for  the  baptism  of  tiie  King  of 
Rome;  a  Pri^re  for  the  Emperor  on  airs  of 
lAnguedoc;  an  'O  Salutaria';  several  psalms 
and  motets^  among  which  must  be  specified  a 
'  Super  flumina  Babylonis.* 

The  5  operas  previously  mentioned,  and  all 
this  aaared  music,  furnish  ample  materials  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  Lesueor*s  genius.  His 
most  marked  characteristic  is  a  grand  simplicity. 
No  musioiaa  ever  contrived  to  extract  more  from 
common  chords,  or  to  impart  greater  solemnity 
to  his  choruses  and  ensembles ;  but  in  his  boldest 
Bights,  and  most  original  effects  of  colour,  the 
ear  is  struck  by  antiquated  passages  which  stamp 
the  composer  as  belonging  to  a  pass^  school. 
'His  biblical  characters  are  set  before  us  with 
traits  and  colours  so  natural  as  to  make  ona 
£»ffet  the  poverty  of  the  conception,  the  antique 
Itflkuan  phrases,  the  childish  simplicity  of  the 
^orchestration.*  By  another  critic  he  was  said 
to  have  taken  the  theatre  into  the  church  and 
the  church  into  the  theatre.  Thus,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view, 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  Lesueur  the  equal  of 
his  contemporaries  M^bul  and  Cherubini ;  though 
the  novelties  he  introduced  derive  a  special  in- 
terest fix>m  the  fact  that  he  was  the  master  of 
Hector  Berlios.  [G.  C] 

LETZTEN  DINGE,  DIE,  i,e.  'the  Last 
Things,'  an  oratorio  in  a  parts ;  text  by  Roc^itz, 
music  by  Spohr.  Composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1835,  and  produced  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
Gassel,  on  'Good  Friday  1826.  In  England  it 
is  known  as  The  Last  Judgment.  This  oratorio 
must  not  be  ocmfounded  with  'Das  jttngste 
Gericht,'  an  earlier  and  less  suoceasful  work.  [G.] 

LEXJTGEB,  or  LEITGEB,  Josep,  a  hom 
player  to  whom  Mozart  was  much  attached. 
They  became  acquainted  in  Salzburg,  where 
I^utgeb  was  one  of  the  band,  and  on  Mozart's 
arrival  in  Vienna  he  found  him  settled  there,  in 
the  Altlercfaenfeld  no.  3  a,  keeping  a  cheese- 
monger's shop  and  playing  the  hom.  Mozart 
wrote  4  Concertos  for  him  (Kochel  412,  4 17, 
447*  495)*  a  Quintet  (407),  which  he  calls  'das 
Leitgebische,*  and  probably  a  Rondo  (371). 
This  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a  good 
player.^  There  must  also  have  been  something 
attractive  about  him,  for  with  no  one  does  Mozart 
appear  to  have  played  so  many  tricks.  When 
Leutgeb  called  to  ask  how  his  pieces  were  getting 
on  Mozwt  would  cover  the  floor  with  loose  leaves 
of  scores  and  parts  of  symphonies  and  concertos, 
which  Leutgeb  must  pick  up  and  arrange  in 
exact  order,  while  the  composer  vras  writing  at 
his  desk  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  travel.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  made  to  crouch  down  behind  the 
stove  till  Mozart  had  fim'shed.  The  margins  of 
the  Concertos  are  covered  with  droll  remarks — 
'  W.  A.  Mozart  has  taken  pity  on  Leutgeb,  ass, 
ox,  and  fool,  at  Vienna,  Mar.  2  7,  1 783,  etc.'  The 
hom  part  is  full  of  jokes—*  Go  it,  Signer  Aaino ' 

*  BerlloE. '  MMDolrai,'  elwp.  vl. 
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^*  take  a  little  breath '— '  wretched  pig  *— *  thank 
God  here 's  the  end ' — and  much  more  of  the  like. 
One  of  the  pieces  is  written  in  coloured  inks, 
black,  red,  green,  and  blue,  alternately.  Such 
were  Mozart's  boyish  romping  ways!  Leutgeb 
throve  on  his  cheese  and  his  horn,  and  died 
richer  than  his  gnat  friend,  Feb.  27, 1 8 1 1  .*     [G.] 

LEVERIDGE,  Richard,  a  singer  noted  fov 
his  deep  and  powerful  bass  voice,  was  bom  in 
1670.  His  name-  appears  as  one  of  the  singers 
in  Dr.  Blow's  Te  Dexun  and  Jubilate  for  St. 
Cecilia's  day  1695.  He  sang  in  the  Anglo-ItaHan 
operas,  'Arsinoe,'  *Camilla»'  'Rosamond,'  and 
'Thomyris,'  at  Drary  Lane  theatre  from  1705 
to  1 707.  la  1 708  he  was  engaged  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  and  sang  in  '  The  Temple  of  Love,'  etc, 
and  in  Handel's  '  Faithful  Shepherd'  (*  II  Pastor 
Fido')  on  its  production  in  171 2.  He  subse- 
quently transferred  his  services  to  Rich,  and 
sang  in  the  masques  and  pantomimes  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden  for  nearly  30 
years.  His  voice  remained  unimpaired  so  long, 
that  in  1730,  when  60  years  old,  he  offered,  for 
a  wager  of  100  guineas,  to  sing  a  bass  song  with 
any  maoi  in  England.  About  1726  he  opened  a 
coffee-house  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
In  1609  he  composed  part  of  the  music  for  '  The 
Islancl  Princess,  or.  The  Grenerous  Portuguese,' 
and  in  1 7x6  the  music  for  *  Pyramus  and  lldsbe,' 
a  comic  masque,  compiled  by  him  from  *  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.'  Li  1727  he  published 
his  songs,  with  the  music,  in  two  small  8vo.  vols. 
Many  others  were  published  singly.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  maintained  by  an  annual  subscription 
among  his  friends,  promoted  by  a  city  physician. 
He  died  March  22,  1758.  There  is  a  good  en- 
graved portrait  of  him  by  Pether,  from  a  painting 
by  Fryer.  [W.H.H.] 

L'HOMME  ARMl^  Lon  Abm^  or  Loiaa 
ABMi.  I.  Hie  name  of  an  old  French  Ciummm, 
the  melody  of  which  was  adopted,  hj  seme  of  the 
Great  Masters  of  the  15th  and  loth  centuries, 
as  the  Canto  frrmo  of  a  certain  kind  of  Mam 
called  the  '  Missa  L'Homme  arm^ ' — ^which  they 
embellished  with  the  most  learned  and  elabarate 
devices  their  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

The  origin  of  the  song  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.  P.  Martini  calls  it  a  *  Canxone  Pro- 
venzale.'  Bumey  (who,  however,  did  not  know 
the  words)  is  inclined  to  believe  it  identical  with 
the  famous  'Cantilena  Rolandi,'  antiently  sung, 
by  an  armed  Champion,  at  the  head  of  the  Freoeh 
army,  when  it  advanced  to  battle.  Baini  ecu- 
fesses  his  inability  to  decide  the  question :  bat 
points  out,  that  &b  only  relique  of  this  poetry 
which  remains  to  u»-a  fragment  prtwerved  in 
the  '  Proportioiiale  Musices '  of  Tinctor — maktm 
no  mention  of  Roland,  and  is  not  written  in  the 
Pzovenfal  dialect.* 

*Lome,  lome,  lome  sxmtf. 
Et  Bobiaet  tn  in*as 
La  mort  domite, 
Qoand  tn  t*en  vaa.* 

*  860  Jahn't  Moart.  ftid  «I^  ti.  9aL 

*  No  mora  InfuniiAtioD  Is  i^tod  bj  Loqidn,  *  "tVrPti  popvlikw.' 
Fuls,187lL 
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Thm  Melody — an  inteteiting  example  of  the  une 
of  Uie  Serenui  Mode — usually  appears,  either  in 
Perfect  Time,  or  the  Greater  Proladon.  Though 
■imple.  it  lacks  neither  grace,  nor  spirit.  As 
mignt  have  been  predicted,  slight  differences  are 
ofawsnred  in  the  Cantifermi  of  Uie  various  Masses 
founded  upon  it ;  but.  they  so  far  correspond,  that 
the  reading  adopted  by  Palestrina  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  the  normal  form.  We  therefore  sub- 
join its  several  clauses,  reduced  to  modem  notation, 
and  transposed  into  the  treble  def. 
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Upon  this  unpretending  theme,  or  on  frag- 
Lts  of  it,  Masses  were  written,  by  GugHelmo 
da  Fay,  Antonio  Busnoys,  Regis,  Fran9ois  Caron, 
JoAonea  Tinctor,  Philippon  £  Bruges,  La  Fage, 
(or  Faugues,)  De  Orto,  Vacqueras,  Monsieur  mon 
Compare,  at  least  three  anonymous  composers 
who  flourished  between  the  years  1484  and  1513, 
Awtnmu^  Brumel,  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Pierre  de  la 
Boey  (Petrus  Platensis,)  Pipelare,  Mathurin 
Forestyn,  Cristo£uio  Morales,  Palestrina,  and 
even  Carissimi — a  host  of  talented  Composers, 
who  ail  seem  to  have  considered  it  a  point  ojf 
honour  to  exceed,  as  fs^  as  in  them  lay,  the 
fertility  of  invention  displayed  by  their  most 
W"<wl  predecessor^  and  whose  works,  therefore, 
noi  only  embody  sreater  marvels  of  contrapuntal 
skill  than  any  oUier  series  preserved  to  us,  but 
also  serve  as  a  most  useful  record  of  the  gradual 
advancement  of  Art. 

The  MsssfMi  of  Du  Fay,  and  Busnoys,  and 
their  sucoeaaors,  B^gis,  and  Caron,  are  written 
in  the  hard  and  laboured  style  peculiar  to  the 
eariisr  Polyphonic  Schools,  with  no  attempt  at 
expreanon,  but,  with  an  amount  of  earnest  so- 
briety which  was  not  imitated  by  some  of  their 
loUower%  who  launched  into  every  extravagance 
that  could  possibly  be  substituted  for  the  prompt- 
ings  of  natural  genius.  Josquin,  however,  while 
infinitely  surpassing  his  predecessors  in  in- 
genuity, brought  true  genius  also  into  the  field ; 
and,  in  his  two  Masses  on  the  favourite  subject 
—one  for  four  Voices,  and  the  other  for  five — 
has  shewn  that  freedom  of  style  is  not  altogether 
inoanaistent  with  science.  The  Fugues,  Canons, 
Proportioos,  and  other  clever  devices  with  which 
these  works  are  filled,  exceed  in  complexity  any 
thing  previously  attempted ;  and  many  of  them  are 
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strikingly  effective  and  beautiful^-none  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  the  third  Agnus  Dei  of  the  Mass 
in  four  parts ;  a  very  celebrated  movement  known 
as  *  Clama  ne  cesses,*  firom  the  '  Inscription  *  ap- 
pended to  the  Superius,  (or  upper  part),  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  that  the  notes  are  to  be 
sung  continuously,  without  any  rests  between 
them.  In  this  movement,  the  Superius  sings  the 
Canto  fermo  entirely  in  Longs  and  Breves,  while 
the  other  three  Voices  are  woven  together,  in 
Canon,  and  Close  Fugue,  with  inexhaustible 
contrivance,  and  excellent  effect.  In  the  second 
movement  of  the  Sanctus — the  '  Pleni  sunt* — for 
three  voices,  the  subject  is  equally  distributed 
between  the  several  parts,  and  treated  with  a 
melodious  freedom  more  characteristic  of  the 
Msflter  than  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It 
was  printed  by  Bumey  in  his  History,  ii.  495. 

It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  these 
triumphs  of  ingenuity  would  nave  terrified  the 
successors  of  Josquin  into  silence  :  but  this  was 
by  no  means  the  case.   Even  his  contemporaries, 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Brumel,  Pipelare,  and  Forestyn, 
ventured  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  two  very  fine  Masses,  for  four  and 
five  Voices,  were  founded  on  the  old  Tune  by 
Morales,   who   laudably  made   ingenuity  give 
place  to  euphony,  whenever  the  interest  of  his 
composition  seemed  to  demand  the  sacrifice.     It 
was»  however,  reserved  for  Palestrina  to  prove 
the  possibility,  not  of  sacrificing  the  one  quality 
for  the  sake  of  the  other,  but  of  using  his  im- 
mense learning  solely  as  a  means  of  producing 
the  purest  and  most  beautiful  effects.  HU  Missa 
*L*Uomme  Armiy  for  five  voices,  first  printed  in 
1570,  abounds  in  such  abstruse  combinations  of 
Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  and  other  rhjrthmic 
and  constructional  complexities,  that  Zaoooni — 
writing  in  1592,   two  years  before  the  great 
Composer's  death — devotes  many  pages  of  his 
Prattica  di  Muaiea  to  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
its  most  difficult '  Proportions,'  accompanied  by 
a  reprint  of  the  Kyrie,  the  ChrwU,  Uie  second 
Kyrie,  the  first  movement  of  the  Gloria,  the 
Osaniui,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  with  minute  di- 
rections for  scoring  these,  and  other  movements, 
from    the   separate    parts.     The    necessity  for 
some  such  directions  will  be  understood,  when 
we  explain,  that,  apart  firom  its  more  easily  intel- 
ligible complications,  the  Mass  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  sung  either  in  triple  or  in  common 
time;  and,  that  ^e  original  edition  of  1570  is 
actually  printed  in  the  former,  and  that  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  in  1599,  ^  ^^  latter.    Dr. 
Bumey  scored  all  the  movements  we  have  men- 
tioned, in  accordance  with  Zacooni's  precepts ; 
and  his  MS.  copy  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  11,581) 
bears  ample  traces  of  the  trouble  the  process  cost 
him  :  for  Zaoconi*s  reprint  is  not  free  from  clerical 
errors,  which  our  learned  historian  has  always 
carefully  corrected.    The  first  Kyrit,  in  which 
the  opening  clause  of  the  Canto  fermo  is  given 
to  the  Tenor  in  notes  three  times  as  long  as 
those  employed  in  the  other  parts,  is  a  conception 
of  infinite  beauty,  and  shows  traces  of  the  Com- 
poser of  the  '  Missa  Papae  Marcelli*  in  every  bar. 
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In  the  edition  of  1570  it  stands  in  triple  time; 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  correspond  with  that  of 
1599,  it  is  necessary  to  transcribe,  and  re-bar  it, 
pladng  four  minims  in  a  measure,  instead  of 
six :  when  it  will  be  found,  not  only  that  the 
number  of  bars  comes  right  in  the  end,  but,  that 
every  important  cadence  falls  as  exactly  into  the 
place  demanded  for  it  by  the  rhythm  of  the  piece 
as  it  does  in  the  original  copy.  It  is  said  that 
Palestrina  himself  confided  this  curious  secret  to 
one  of  his  disciples,  who,  five  years  after  his 
death,  superintended  the  publication  of  the  Vene^ 
tian  edition.  If  it  be  asked,  why,  after  having 
crushed  the  vain  pedants  of  his  day  by  the 
'  Missa  Papae  Marcelli,*  the  '  Princeps  Musicae ' 
should,  himself,  have  condescendea  to  invent 
conceits  as  quaint  as  theirs,  we  can  only  state 
our  conviction,  that  he  felt  bound,  in  honour, 
not  only  to  shew  how  easily  he  coidd  beat  them 
with  their  own  weapons,  but  to  compel  those 
very  weapons  to  minister  to  his  own  intense 
religious  fervour,  and  passionate  love  of  artistic 
beauty.  For  examples  of  the  music  our  space 
compels  us  to  refer  the  student  to  Dr.  Bumey  s 
MS.  already  mentioned. 

The  last  '  Missa  L*Hoinme  Arm^  *  of  any  im- 
portance is  that  written,  for  twelve  Voices,  by 
Carissimi :  this,  however,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  example  of  the  style ;  for,  long 
before  its  production,  the  laws  of  Counterpoint 
had  ceased  to  command  either  the  obedience,  or 
the  respect,  indispensable  to  success  in  the  Poly- 
phonic Schools  of  Art. 

The  original  and  excessively  rare  editions  of 
Josquin*s  two  Masses,  and  that  by  Pierre  de  la 
Rue,  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  together  with  S^aoconi^s  excerpts  from 
Palestrina,  and  Dr.  Bumey*s  MS.  score,  which 
will  be  found  among  his  'Musical  Extracts.' 
None  of  these  works,  we  believe,  have  ever  been 
published  in  a  modem  form. 

II.  The  title  is  also  attached  to  another  melody, 
quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing — a  Frendi 
Dance  Tune,  said  to  date  fix>m  the  15th  century, 
and  printed,  with  sacred  words,  by  Jan  Fruytiers, 
in  lus  '  Ecdeguiitictu,*  published,  at  Antwerp, 
1565.   The  Tune,  as  there  given,  is  as  follows : — 
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It  will  be  seen,  that,  though  strictly  Dorian  in 
its  tonality,  this  interesting  melody  exceeds  the 
compass  of  the  First  Mode  by  two  degrees.  The 
regularity  of  its  phrasing  savours  rather  of  the 
1 6th  than  the  15  th  century.  Possibly  Fruytiers 
may  have  modified  it,  to  suit  his  own  purposes. 
Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting,  of  very 
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regular  phrases,  in  very  antient  melodies :  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  delightful  little  Romance,  *Vau- 
trierpar  la  matitUe,'  by  Thibaut»  King  of  Xavarre 
(ob.  1254),  quoted  by  Dr.  Bumey,  ii.  p.  300,  the 
rhythm  of  which  is  scarcely  less  distinctly  marked 
than  that  of  Fruytiers*  adaptation.      [W.  S.  R.] 

LIBRETTO  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the 
Italian  word  libro,  and  therefore  literally  means 
'little  book.*    But  this  original  significance  it 
has  lost,  and  the  term  is  used  in  ItiJian,  as  well 
as  in  other  languages,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
book  of  an  opera.     Its  form  and  essential  differ- 
ence from  spoken  comedy  or  tragedy  will  best 
be  explained  by  a  short  historic  survey  of  its 
origin  and  development.     In  the  most  primi- 
tive form  of  opera,  as  it  arose  in  Florence  in 
the  1 6th  century,  that  difference  was  compara- 
tively trifling,  the  libretto  in  those  days  ooxudstinff 
mainly  of  spoken  dialogue  with  a  few  interspersed 
songs  and  choral  pieces.    But  the  rapid  rise  of 
music  and  the  simultaneous  decline  of  poetry  in 
Italy  soon  changed  matters.     Certain  musical 
forms,  such  as  the  aria  and  the  various  species  of 
concerted  music,  were  bodily  transferred  to  the 
opera,  and  the  poet  had  to  adapt  his  plot  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  superior  art.    Thus  he  was  ob- 
liged not  only  to  provide  primo  nomo  and  prima 
donna  with  a  befitting  duet  in  a  convenient  place, 
but  other  characters  had  also  to  be  introduced  to 
complete  the  quartet  or  the  sestet,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  chorus 
had  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  do  duty 
in  the  inevitable  finale.     However  Intimate 
these  demands  may  appear  to  the  musician,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  are  fatal  to  dramatic  con- 
sistency, and  thus  the  poet,  and  unfortunately 
the  public  also,  had  to  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
the  former  by  penning  and  the  latter  by  serenely 
accepting  the  specimens  of  operatic  poetry  with 
which  we  are  idl  but  too  well  acquainted.    The 
most  perfect  indifference  to  the  dramatic  part  of 
the  entertainment  can  alone  explain  the  favour 
with  which  such  profoundly  inane  productions 
as   'Emani,*  or  'Un   Ballo  in  Maschera'    as 
transmogrified   by  the  Italian   censorship,  are 
received  by  English  audiences.     That  this  con- 
dition of  things  should  in  its  turn  detrimentally 
i*eact  on  music  is  Hot  a  matter  for  surprise; 
for  singers  naturally  would  take  little  trouble 
to  pronounce  words  which  nobody  oared  to  listen 
to,  and  with  the  proper  declamation  of  the  words 
intelligent  musical  phrasing  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. In  the  Italian  school,  where  vocalisation 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
the  libretto  accordingly  sank  to  the  lowest  level. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  declam- 
atory principle  prevailed,  and  where  dramatic 
instinct  is  part  of  the  character  of  the  nation,  a 
certain  regard  for  story  and  dialogue  was  never 
lost,  and  the  libretti  of  Lully's  and  Rameau*8, 
and  after  them  of  Gluck's  operas,  share  the  classic 
dignity,  although  not  the  genius,  of  Cumeilie  and 
Racine.     In  the  same  sense  the  marvellous  skill 
and  savoir  faire  of  the  contemporary  French 
stage  is  equally  represented  in  the  lyricaJ  drama, 
in  more  than  one  instance  supplied  by  the  same 
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^ands.  The  same  cannot  be  laid  of  Gere  any, 
where  few  dramatisie  of  repute  have  condeecended 
to  oo-operate  with  the  musician,  and  where,  till 
quite  li^ly,  even  the  finest  dramatic  subjects 
{e.g.  Beethoven's  Fidelio)  were  defiiced  by  the 
execrable  doggrel  believed  to  be  particularly 
Bailable  for  operatic  purposes.  In  all  these 
respects  a  deep  change  has  been  wrought  by 
Wagiur's  reform.  In  t^t  great  poet  and  greater 
musician  the  two  £EMiulties  are  inseparably 
blended,  and  in  his  work  therefore  the  reci- 
procity between  music  and  poetry  may  be 
studied  in  its  most  perfect  form.  His  own  words 
on  the  sobject  will  be  of  interest.  '  In  Riemi,* 
be  says,  '  my  only  purpose  was  to  write  an  opera, 
and  thiwlritig  only  of  this  opera,  I  took  my  sub- 
ject as  I  found  it  ready  made  in  another  man's 
finished  production. .  . .  With  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, I  entered  upon  a  new  course,  by  becoming 
the  artistic  interpreter  of  a  subject  which  was 
given  to  me  only  in  the  simple,  crude  form  of 
a  popular  tale.  From  this  time  I  became,  with 
regard  to  all  my  dramatic  works,  first  of  all  a 
j»et ;  and  only  in  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
]M»an  was  my  ftculty  as  a  mtuician  restored  to 
me.  Bat  as  a  poet  I  was  again  from  the  be- 
gw«wwig  conscious  of  my  power  of  expressing 
moaicaUy  the  import  of  my  subjects.  This  power 
I  had  exercised  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was 
perfectly  certain  of  my  ability  of  applying  it 
to  the  realisation  of  my  poetical  purpoee,  and 
theirefoire  was  at  much  greater  liberty  to  form 
my  dramatic  schemes  according  to  their  poeti- 
ad  Beoessities,  than  if  I  had  conceived  them 
from   the   beginning  with  a  view  to  musical 
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The  result  of  thb  freedom  of  workmanship  is 

casQy  discoverable   in   Wagner's   later   music- 

drainas,  such  as  'Tristan'  or  'The  Valkyrie.' 

They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dramatic 

poems  full  of  beauty  and  interest,  quite  apart 

from  the  aid  of  musical  composition.    For  the 

latter,  indeed,  they  appear  at  first  sight  un- 

adapted,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would 

think  of  resetting  the  'Niblung'  Trilogy,  as  Ros- 

■ni  reset  the  '  Sffber  of  SeviUe '  after  Paisiello. 

Tile  Qfdinary  characteristics  of  the  libretto,  such 

as  the  aria,  or  the  duet,  as  distinguished  from 

the  dialogue,  have   entirely  disappeared,  and 

ikiigwith  these  have  gone  Ihoee  curious  reitera- 

tioM  by  various  persons  of  the  same  sentence, 

vHh  a  oorrespondiiig  change  only  of  thepersonal 

ponoon.    In  this  and  other  respects  Wagner's 

BUBD^dramas    must   be   considcared    by   them- 

^m,  and  the  strict  imitation  of  their  form  in 

odinary  Hbretti,  written  for  ordinary  musicians, 

vodd  be  simply  fatal.    At  the  same  time  his 

vnk  has  been  of  great  influence  on  the  stnic- 

tan  of  the  dramatic  poem  in  modem  opera. 

Mnsiriins  have  become  more  critical  in  their 

choice  of  subjects,  and  tiie  librettists  accordingly 

BMae  careful  in  providing  Uiem,  especially  as  the 

Mtml  sense  of  the  public  also  seems  to  be 

avakening  from  its  long  slumber.    It  is  indeed 

a  ■gnificant  fact  that  the  three  most  successful 

<¥«M  of  recent  yean^  Gounod's  '  Fauit^'  Bizet's 


'  'Carmen,*'  and  Goetz's  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  are  all  founded  on  stories  of  intense 
human  interest,  more  or  less  cleverly  adapted  to 
operatic  purposes.  It  is  true  that  in  France  and 
Germany  the  dramatic  interest  was  never  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  in  Italy  or  in  this  country. 
Numerous  operas  might  be  named  which  owe 
their  permanent  suooees  to  a  bright  and  sparkling 
libretto,  and  others  in  which  tiie  genius  of  the 
musician  has  been  weighed  down  by  the  dulness 
of  the  operatic  bard ;  *  Martha,'  '  Fra  Diavolo,' 
and  'Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  belong  to 
the  former  class;  *Cob\  fan  Tutte,'  'La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,'  and  'Euryanthe,'  nicknamed 
*  Ennuyante'  by  the  despairing  'composer,  to  the 
latter.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  by  far 
the  finest  music  Rossini  ever  wrote  occurs  in 
the  'Barber,'  and  in  'William  Tell,'  and  that 
'Faust'  remains  Grounod's  unsurpassed  master- 
piece, the  inspiration  of  the  composers  being  in 
each  case  distinctiy  traceable  to  the  dramatic 
basis  of  their  music.  Instances  of  a  similar 
kind  from  the  works  even  of  the  most '  absolute ' 
musicians  might  be  multiplied  ad  libitum.  The 
lesson  thus  taught  has  indeed  been  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  best  composers.  Beethoven  was 
unable  to  fix  upon  a  second  subject  after  Fidelio ; 
and  Mendelssohn,  in  spite  of  incessant  attempts, 
found  only  one  to  satisfy  his  demands;  and  that, 
alasl  too  late  for  completion.  The  libretto  of 
his  unfinished  opera  *  Loreley,'  by  Emanuel 
Geibel  the  well-known  poet,  was  afterwards  set 
by  Max  Bruch,  and  perrarmed  with  considerable 
success.  The  importance  of  the  libretto  for  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  popular  success  of  an  opera 
is  therefore  beyond  dispute,  and  modem  com- 
posers cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  choice.  To 
assist  them  in  that  choice,  or  to  lay  down  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  model  libretto, 
the  present  writer  does  not  feel  qualified.  A  few 
disthictive  features  may  however  be  pointed  out. 
In  addition  to  the  human  interest  and  the  tmth 
of  passion  which  a  libretto  must  share  with  every 
dramatic  poem,  there  ought  to  be  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  lyrical  element,  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
tendency  towards  '  singing  a  song'  too  rampant 
amongst  tenors  and  soprani.  The  dramatic  and 
the  lyrical  motives  ought  on  the  contrary  to  be 
perfwtiy  blended,  and  even  in  ordinary  dialogue 
a  certain  devation  of  sentiment  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  sung  instead  of  the  spoken  word 
should  be  maintained.  This  again  implies 
certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
subject.  One  need  not  share  Wagner's  absolute 
preference  for  mythical  subject-matter  to  perceive 
that  the  scene  of  an  opera  ought  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  platitudes  of  common 
Ufe,  barring,  of  course,  the  comic  opera,  in 
which  the  contrast  between  the  idealism  of 
music  and  the  realities  of  every-day  existence 
may  be  turned  to  excellent  account.  With  re- 
gard to  the  observance  of  musical  form  c^inions 
of  course  will  difier  widely ;  but  that  the  poet 
ought  to  some  extent  to  conform  to  the  musician  s 
demands  no  reasonable  person  will  deny.    The 

*  Wabn^  Life,  bf  bit  MB.  U.  BIS. 
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cMe  of  Wagner,  as  we  liave  already  laid,  is  unique 
in  history,  and  in  ordinary  ciroumstanees  music 
and  poetry  in  the  opera  oo-exist  by  means  of  a 
oompromise }  but  this  compromise  ought  to  pro- 
oeed  firom  mutual  love,  not  frcim  mere  toleration. 
In  other  words,  the  poet  should  undoubtedly 
supply  opportunities  for  musical  display,  both  of 
a  vocal  and  an  orchestral  kind,  but  no  finale,  or 
march,  or  wedding  chorus,  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  economy  of  the  drama.  To  state  such 
a  problem  is  of  course  easier  than  to  solve  it,  but 
even  the  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty  may 
not  be  entirely  without  use. 

Before  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  deurable 
to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  cele- 
brated librettists.  The  most  famous  amongst 
them  is  Metastasio  (i  698-1 782),  the  author  of 
'La  Semiramide  reoonnosoiuta,*  '  D  Be  Pastore,* 
and  '  II  Trionfo  di  delia,'  amongst  whose  musical 
ooUaborators  were  the  most  celebrated  masters  of 
the  1 8th  century.  [Metastasio.]  Galzabigi  de- 
serves mention  as  the  author  of '  Orfeo,*  and  other 
works  of  Gluck's  Viennese  period,  the  French 
collaborator  of  the  master  being  Le  Bailli  du 
KoUet.  Amongst  more  modem  Italian  libret- 
tists it  must  si&ce  to  name  Felice  Romano,  the 
friend  and  artistic  companion  of  Bellini.  The 
&ther  of  French  librettists  was  the  Abb^  Perrin, 
who  broke  the  supreme  rule  of  the  hexameter  by 
writing  what  he  terms  'paroles  de  musique  ou 
des  vers  k  chanter,'  and  who  in  conjunction  with 
Cambert  produced  the  first  French  opera  properly 
so  called  ('La  Pastorale,*  first  performed  in 
1659).  Quinault  was  the  poetic  assistant  of 
Lidly.  In  modem  France  the  name  of  Scribe 
towers  above  his  rivals;  Barbier,  Meilhac  and 
Hal^vy  supply  the  contemporary  market.  Sar- 
%a  also  has  tried  his  hand  at  lyrical  drama, 
Mr  without  much  success.  The  failure  of  the 
English  version  of  '  Picoolino  *  at  Her  Majes^s 
Theatre  in  1879  was  due  at  least  as  much  to 
Sardou*s  libretto  as  ta  Guiraud*s  music.  In 
Germany,  Groethe  and  Wieland  appear  amongst 
aspiruits  to  lyrical  honours,  but  ^thout  success. 
Of  the  professional  librettists  in  that  country 
none  deserves  mention.  In  oonnection  with  so- 
called  '  English  opera '  the  names  of  Gray,  the 
author  of  the  '  B&ggai^B  Opera,*  and,  in  modem 
times,  of  Alfred  Bunn  and  of  Edward  Fitzbi^, 
both  fertile  librettists,  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
To  the  latter  bdongs  ike  merit  of  having  by  one 
of  his  pieces  supplied  Heine,  and  through  him 
Wagner,  with  the  idea  of  a  dramatised  '  Flying 
Dutchman.'  Mr.  PUnch^,  the  author  of  Weber*s 
*  Oberon,'  also  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert*s  witty  comediettas,  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
lias  fitted  to  such  charming  and  graceful  tunes, 
can  be  called  libretti  only  in  a  modified  sense. 

A£bw  words  should  be  added  with  regard  to  the 
libretto  of  the  Oratorio  and  the  Cantata.  .Esthetic 
philosophers  have  called  the  oratorio  a  musical 
epic,  and,  in  spite  of  its  dramatic  form,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  definition ;  for,  not 
onl^  does  the  narration  take  the  place  of  the 
action  on  the  stage,  but  the  descriptive  parts, 
generally  assigned  to  the  chorus,  allow  of  greater 
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breadth  and  variety  of  treatment  than  is  possible  in 
the  opera.  A  reference  to  the  choruses  in  '  Israel 
in  Egypt*  and  other  works  by  Handel  will  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle,  what  has  been  urged  above 
with  regard  to  tne  operatic  libretto  w^  have  to 
be  somewhat  modified.  But  here  also  terse  dic- 
tion and  a  rapid  development  of  events  should  in 
all  cases  be  msisted  upon.  The  matter  is  con- 
siderably simplified  where  the  words  have  been 
selected  from  Scripture,  for  here  sublimity  of 
subject  and  of  diction  is  at  once  secured.  Handel's 
'Messiah*  and  'Israel' — which  also  contain  his 
finest  music — Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul,'  'Elijah,' 
and  'Hymn  of  Praise,'  owe  their  libretti  to  this 
source.  Haydn's ' Creation'  is  based  on  the  Bible 
and  Milton,  though  the  source  is  difficult  to' 
recognise  under  the  double  translation  which  it 
has  undergone.  Gay's  '  Aeis  and  Gidatea,'  Mil- 
ton's 'Allegro'  and  '  Penseroeo,'  Dryden's  'Alex- 
ander's Feast,'  and  Pope's  'St.  Cecilia's  Ode' 
have  a  literary  value  of  their  own ;  but  in  other 
cases  Handel  has  been  less  happy ;  and  some  ter- 
rible couplets  might  be  quoted  from  the  werks  of 
his  coUaboratorB  Morell  and  Humphreys.  The 
transition  from  the  oratorio  proper  to  the  cantata, 
or  '  Worldly  Oratorio '  as  the  Grermans  quaintly 
call  it,  is  made  by  Liszt's  'St.  Elizabeth.'  The 
libretto  by  Otto  Roquette,  although  not  without 
good  points,  is  upon  the  whole  tedious,  and  can- 
not he  recommended  as  a  model.  Better  is 
Schumann's  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  may 
stand  as  a  specimen  of  the  cantata  proper.  Its 
libretto  is  essentially  founded  on  Moore's  tale, 
the  ensemble  of  Peris  mocking  the  heavenly 
aspirations  of  their  sister  was  insoied  by  the 
composer  himself.  The  story  has  been  sk^ully 
arranged,  but  there  is  the  drawback  tiiat  the 
dramatic  battle-scene  occurs  in  the  first  part, 
while  the  quieter,  though  psychologically  more 
elevated  motives,  are  assigned  to  the  later  por^ 
tions.  The  impression  of  1^  anti-dimax  is  thus 
inevitable.  [E.H.] 

LICENSE.  (It.  Licemta;  Germ.  Licaa; 
Fr.  Licence).  As  long  as  any  art  has  the  capa- 
city for  development  and  expansion,  true  genius 
and  dogmatism  are  constantly  at  war.  l%e  in- 
herent disposition  of  the  mind  to  stereotype 
into  formmaa  conclusions  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  an  insufficient  number  of  isolated 
instances,  is  probably  the  result  of  much  bitter 
expeileiice  of  the  firuits  of  human  carelessness 
and  stupidity;  against  which  the  instincts  of  the 
race  impel  them  to  guard  for  the  future  by 
preparing  temporary  leading-strings  for  the 
unwise,  to  keep  them  from  falling  and  dragging 
others  with  them  into  the  mire  of  error.  Up  to 
a  certain  point  even  genius  must  have  leading- 
strings,  and  these  must  needs  be  made  of  the 
best  materials  at  hand  till  better  be  found. 
The  laws  cannot  be  made  on  principles  whoee 
bases  are  out  of  the  ken  of  the  wisest  law-makers ; 
and  genius,  like  ordinary  intellect,  must  needs  be 
amenable  at  first  ta  such  laws  as  preceding 
masters  have  been  able  to  formulate  finom  the 
sum  total  of  their  experience,    l^e  trouble  begins 
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wlien  K>ineihiiig  u  found  which  Is  beyond  the 
image  of  the  olwervation  which  served  as  the 
bads  far  a  law,  and  seeniB  therefore  to  contravene 
H ;  for  many  men  bo  readily  mistake  their  habits 
far  absolute  truth  that  when  they  are  shown  a 
Bovelty  which  passes  their  point  of  realisation 
aaod  is  out  of  the  beaten  track,  they  condemn  it 
mt  <nM»  as  heresy,  and  use  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  prevent  its  dissemination ;  and  where 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  stem  the  tide 
tliToagli  the  acknowledged  greatness  of  the  genius 
who  buM  originated  it,  or  tl^ugh  the  acceptance 
of  its  principle  becoming  general,  they  excuse 
tlieniaelves  and  stigmatize  what  they  mistrust  by 
r^H"»g  it  a  license. 

A  license,  then,  is  the  breaking  of  a  more  or 
leas  arbitrary  law  in  such  respects  as  it  is  de^ 
feciive  and  its  basis  unsound  and  insufficient; 
and  it  is  by  such  means  that  the  greater  part  of 
expansion  in  musical  art  has  been  made.  An 
orreaistible  impulse  drives  genius  forth  into  the 
paths  of  speculation ;  and  when  a  discovery  is 
made  it  firequently  happens  that  a  law  is  broken, 
asd  the  pedants  proclaim  a  license.  But  the 
licoiae,  being  an  accurate  generalisation,  holds  its 
place  in  the  art,  and  the  laws  have  to  be  modified 
to  meet  tt^  and  ultimately  men  either  forget  that 
it  was  ever  caUed  a  license  or  stand  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  stupidity  of  their  predecessors ;  while 
it  most  be  confessed  that  they  assuredly  would 
not  have  been*  any  wiser  if  they  had  been  in 
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IIm  history  of  nrasic  is  full  firom  end  to  end 
with  examples — ^firom  De  Muris  in  the  fourteenth 
eeutm  J  bewailing  in  bitter  terms  the  experiments 
in  new  ooncords,  to  the  purists  of  Monteverde's 
time  ooodenming  his  use  of  the  dominant  seventh 
withoot  preparation,  on  to  the  vexation  of  the 
oootemporaries  of  Mozart   at   the  extravagant 
opening  of  the  C  major  Quartet,  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  many   at  Beethoven's  beginning   his 
first  ^mphony  (in  C)  with  a  chord  ostensibly  in 
F major,  Even  at  the  present  day  Bach's  compli- 
cated use  ef  acddentids  is  a  stumblingblock  to 
many,  who  fimcy  he  breaks  laws  against  fidse 
rda^oDs;   while  in  reality  this  law,  like  that 
sgainst  oonaecutive  fifths,  is  only  the  particular 
fnmola  covering  a  deeper  law  which  Baeh  had 
the  power  to  fathom  without  waiting  for  its  ex- 
iwison.    So  again  with  the  ^solution  of  dis- 
oatds ;  the  old  fiamulas  were  mere  statements  of 
the  commonest  practices  of  the  older  composers, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
matter :  so  we  find  even  Haydn  taking  license  in 
I  this  direction  in  relation  to  the  lights  of  his 
time;   while  Bach's  resolutions  are  often  inex- 
plieaUe  even  at  the  present  day  as  for  as  the 
aeoepted  principles  of  resolution  will  go,  because 
theorisU  nave  hardly  got  hr  enough  yet  to  see 
dearly  what  he  saw  anid  expressed  so  long  ago. 
At  the  preaent  day,  however,  the  increase  of  uie 
loeamojatod  resulta  of  obserration  and  analvsis, 
joined  with  a  more  philosophical  spirit,  tenos  to 
I*odnce  a  more  and  more  accurate  aetermination 
«C  the  real  laws  of  art>  and  by  the  systematisation 
tf  thsM  into  a  more  congruous  and  connected 


theory,  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  what  is 
universally  true,  and  so  less  room  is  left  for 
those  speculative  experiments  of  genius  which 
the  denseness  of  mere  pedants  has  been  content 
to  brand  as  licenses. 

This  progress  explains  the  fi»ct  that  the  term 
'  license  is  not  so  fi^uently  heard  in  relation  to 
music  as  it  formerly  was :  but  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  theorists  to  invent  false  hypotheses ;  and 
the  apparently  growing  desire  of  many  scientists 
to  force  upon  artists  as  final  the  results  of  the 
most  elementary  discoveries  in  relation  to  the 
material  of  the  art,  will  still  afford  genius  the 
opportunity  of  asserting  the  strength  of  its  con- 
victions by  taking  so-called  licenses,  and  will 
likewise  afford  dogmatists  further  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  ridiculous  to  posterity  by 
condemning  the  truths  thus  discovered. 

There  is  just  one  last  consideration.  Liber- 
tines are  unfortunately  to  be  met  with  in  the  art 
world  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  licenses  they 
take  too  firequently  deserve  the  bitter  language 
of  the  enraged  pedant.  There  is  no  need  to  stay 
to  consider  their  experiments,  for  they  will  not 
take  long  to  die  of  inanition.  It  only  remains  to 
remind  the  too  hasty  enthusiast  that  to  take 
licenses  with  safety  for  the  art  is  not  the  part  of 
every  ready  believer  in  himself;  but  only  of 
those  in  whom  the  highest  talents  are  conjoined 
with  unflagging  patience  and  earnest  labour; 
who  pass  though  the  perfect  realisation  of  the 
laws  they  find  in  force  at  first,  and  by  learning  to 
feel  thoroughly  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  and 
the  principles  of  their  application  by  other  great 
masters,  finally  arrive  at  that  point  wh«:«  they 
can  see  the  truths  which  lie  beyond  the  formal 
expression  of  the  law,  and  which  the  rest  of 
humanity  only  call  licenses  for  the  nonce  because 
their  eyes  are  not  clear  enough  nor  iheir  spirits 
bright  enough  to  lei^  to  the  point  which  the  in- 
spiration of  genius  has  achieved. 

Beethoven  appears  to  have  used  the  term 
'  licenze'  in  relation  to  construction  with  reference 
to  the  fugue  in  Bb  in  opus  io6.  It  is  difficult 
to  indicate  precisely  in  what  particular  the 
licenses  consist,  llie  case  is  similar  to  the 
sonatas  which  he  called  '  quasi  Fantasia,'  merely 
indicating  that  in  them  he  had  not  restricted 
himself  dosely  to  the  laws  of  form  as  accepted  in 
his  time,  but  had  enlarged  the  bounds  according 
to  his  own  feelings.  [C.H.H.P.] 

LICHFIU),  HimtT,  was  the  composer  of 
'The  First  Set  of  Madrigals  of  5  parts,  apt  both 
for  Viols  and  Voyces,'  printed  in  161 3  and  re- 
printed in  16 14,  and  containing  20  madrigals. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography.    [W.  H.  H.] 

LICHNOWSKY,  Cabl,  Ftirst  (Prince),  by 
Russian  patent  issued  January  30,  1773;  ^'^'"^ 
1758,  died  April  15,  1814;  was  descended  from 
an  dd  Polish  family  whose  estates  were  so 
situated  that,  after  the  partition  of  Poland,  it 
owed  allegiance  to  all  three  of  the  plunderers. 
The  principal  seat  of  Prince  Carl  was  Bohlosa 
GMMs,  near  Troppau  in  Silesia;  but  Vienna 
was  hii  usual'  plaQs  of  residence.     He  daimc 
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a  place  in  thii  work  as  the  pupil  and  finend  of 
>l^zart  and  the  Msecenas  of  Beethoven. 

Readers  of  Bumey's  'Musical  Tour*  will 
remember  his  eulogies  of  the  Countess  Thun- 
Klosterle,  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  intellect 
and  culture,  whose  disregard  for  mere  form  gave 
her  the  reputation  of  eccentricity,  but  whose 
house  and  family  had  charms  that  attracted  even 
the  Emperor  Joseph  and  his  brothers  thither  on 
the  footing  of  friendly  visitors.  Of  her  taste  in 
music  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  was  a  pro- 
found admirer  of  the  compositions  of  both  the 
young  Mozart  and  the  young  Beethoven,  at  a 
time  when  such  appreciation  was  by  no  means 
universal.  Her  daughters^— G^rg  Forster's 
'Three  Graces* — vfere  worthy  of  their  mother. 
Elizabeth  married  Rasoumowsky ;  Christine,  bom 
July  26, 1765,  married,  Novembeof  21, 1788,  Lich- 
nowsky ;  and  the  third  the  English  Lord  Guilford. 
Schonfeld,  a  Viennese,  writes  in  1796*  of  Lady 
'  Gilfort  •  as  a  guitar  player  of  very  high  rank 
and  a  singer  of  uncommon  excellenee  ;  and  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky  as  '  a  strong  musician  who 
plays  the  pianoforte  with  feeling  and  expression.' 

Lichnowsky,  without  pretending  to  rival  the 
great  magnates  Esterhazy,  Lobkowitz,  and  their 
peers,  in  maintaining  a  complete  '  chapel  *  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  had  within  five  years 
after  his  marriage  his  re^y^ular  Friday  quartet  of 
youthful  virtuosos,  Schuppanzigh,  Sina,  Weiss, 
and  Kraft,  all  of  whom  became  famous,  and 
also  gave  musical  entertainments  on  a  scale 
requiring  a  full  orchestra. 

His  relations  to  the  Prussian  oourt  compelled 
him  occasionally  to  appear  there;  and  he  thus 
found  opportunity  to  give  Mozart— only  two  years 
his  senior — a  practical  and  substantud  proof  of 
his  affection,  by  inviting  him,  in  those  days  of 
tedious  and  expensive  travelling,  to  join  him  on 
one  of  these  occasions  free  of  expense.  This  was 
the  journey  in  the  spring  of  17^9,  during  which 
the  King  of  Prussia  offered  Mozart  the  then 
noblest  musical  position  in  Germany,  but  which 
a  kind  word  from  the  Emperor,  after  his  retiun, 
led  him  to  reject,  without  securing  an  equivalent. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Lichnowsky, 
deeply  moved  by  the  distressing  condition  of 
his  teacher  and  friend,  had  taken  him  to 
Berlin  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  King's  offer  was  partly  due 
to  his  influence.  Two  and  a  half  years  later 
poor  Mozart  was  dead,  leaving  a  void  in  the 
Lichnowsky-Thun  circle  which  tiiere  was  no  one 
to  fill.  Another  two  years  and  young  Beethoven 
had  come  from  Bonn. 

The  relations  between  him  and  the  Lichnow- 
skys  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  article 
Bbethovxn;  but  a  current  error  must  be  cor- 
rected ;  namely,  that  the  breach  caused  by  the 
quarrel  at  Gratz  in  1806  was  final.  Lichnowsky 
lived  in  a  large  house  over  the  Schotten  gate- 
both  house  and  gate  disappeared  long  since— and 
in  the  storey  below  Mm  dwelt  Beethoven's 
friends,  the  Erdodys.  The  Schotten  and  Molker 
bastions  were  contiguous,  and  the  Pasqualati 
house,  on  the  latter,  was  in  the  same  row  with 
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that  of  lichnowsky,  though  a  few  doors  away 
from  it.  lliis  then  was  the  reason  why 
Beethoven  was  content  to  live  in  rooms  in  the 
fourth  storey,  looking  to  the  cold  north,  and 
without  a  direct  ray  of  the  sun.  He  remained 
there  from  1804  to  1807,  and  then  removed  into 
rooms  provided  him  by  the  Countess  Erdody. 

An  outbreak  with  the  Countess  led  hun  to 
remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  city,  where  he 
passed  the  years  1809  and  18 10.  Meantime,  so 
complete  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  both  Lichnowsky  and  the 
Countess  Erdody,  that  in  181 1  he  went  again 
to  Gratz,  and  on  his  return  once  more  took  his 
old  lodging  in  the  Pasqualati  house,  where  he 
remain^  until  the  death  of  Lichnowsky.^  It 
was  during  these  last  years  that  Schindler  re- 
cords the  fr^uent  visits  of  the  prince  to  the 
composer. 

Edward  Maria,  son  and  successor  of  Prince 
Carl  (bom  Sept.  19,  1789,  died  Jan.  i,  1845,  at 
Munich),  distinguished  himself  as  an  agricul* 
turist,  but  more  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  stands 
high  in  Austrian  literature  as  a  national  anti- 
quarian, especially  for  his  great  'History  of 
the  House  of  Habsburg.* 

LiCHWOWSKT,  Count  Morttz,  a  younger  brother 
of  Prince  Carl,  was  one  of  that  smaU  circle  of 
most  intimate  friends  of  Beethoven,  faithful  to 
the  last.  He  was  probably  that  Count  Lich- 
nowsky who  published  (1708)  *  VII  Variations 
for  P.F.  on  Nel  cor  piti.^  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  became  deeply  attached  to 
the  opera-singer.  Mile.  Stammer ;  but  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Carl,  when  their 
daughter  had  already  passed  the  stage  of  in- 
fancy, were  they  able  to  marry.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion to  this  attachment  that  Beethoven  is  said 
to  have  written  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  op.  90. 
[See  vol.  i.  p.  206  6.]  [A.  W.  T.] 

LIEBLICH  GEDACT  (i.e.  gedeckt),  Uterally 
'sweet-toned  covered  or  closed'  pipe.  This 
class  of  organ  stop  is  a  variety  of  the  old  quite- 
stopped  Diapason  or  Gedact.  It  was  invented 
by  the  elder  Schulze,  of  Paulinzelle  near  Erfurt, 
and  was  first  brought  under  notice  in  England 
in  his  organ  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
It  is  made  either  of  i6-feet  tone  (Lieblich 
Bourdon),  8-feet  (Lieblich  Gedact),  or  4-feet 
(Lieblich  Flote).  The  pipes  are  made  5  or  6 
nzes  narrower  than  the  Gedact,  but  are  more 
copiously  winded,  and  the  mouths  cut  up  higher. 
The  tone  therefore  is  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  as 
that  of  Uie  Gedact,  though  not  so   full,   yet 

1  Betchardt,  under  date  Nor.  SO.  1808.  writes:  'BeeUioren  lodtM 
with  a  Hnnipuiau  Counteas  KrMdf,  who  oecapies  the  front  put  of 
the  huge  hotue,  bat  he  hw  hroken  completelj  witli  Prince  Lkhnow- 
tky,  who  IWet  In  the  upper  pert  of  the  house,  and  wtth  whom  he  for 
some  yeara  resided.  During  the  ten  years  1804-14^  then,  Beethoten 
moved  from  the  raequalaU  house  once  only,  but  then  for  three  yean; 
at  the  end  of  that  period  he  departed  finally.  When  therefore  Ries 
(writing  arowedly  from  hearsay)  sMtes  'he  removed  from  it  several 
ttiDM,  and  Faequalati  said  "  The  lodging  shaU  not  be  let,  Becthovaa 
wiU  oome  again," '  he  was  evidently  misinformed,  at  least  in  part :  but 
his  error  has  been  adopted  and  made  the  most  of  in  aJI  blographlee  and 
Uagraphlcal  sketches  of  Beethoven  sb>oe  IKM.  The  new  lodging  in  104 
was  in  the  lower  storey  of  the  Bartenstein  house,  on  the  same  bastion 
He  retained  it  but  one  year ;  for.  on  the  departure  of  the  ErdAdys  firom 
Vienna  bi  181S.  there  was  no  Inducement  to  remain,  aod  BeethoraD 
BDOTOd  away  from  the  WUker  Bastd  never  to  retuni. 
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Mghttf  and  sweeter.  When  the  three  stope, 
1 6,  S,  and  4  feet  are  grouped  together  on  the 
•ame  manual  their  effect  ia  very  beautiful.  The 
Iftte  Edmund  Schulze  combined  them  in  this 
mannftr  in  the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple  Church 
in  1 860,  also  in  his  fine  organ  at  Doncaster  ( 1 862). 
I>ewis  adopted  the  same  plan  at  Ripon  Cathedral, 
and  it  has  been  still  more  recently  followed  by 
Willis  at  SaUsbuiy  Cathedral.  [E.  J.  H.] 

LIED,  a  German  poem  intended  for  singing ; 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  French  chanson, 
or  the  Italian  cttnz(me.    All  three  terms  are  in 
fact   untranslateable,  from  the  essentially  nar 
tionid  chv^cter  of  the  ideAs  embodied  in  each 
Ibrm  ;  the  Gorman  Lied  being  perhaps  the  most 
faitb^  reflection  of  the  national  sentiment.    A 
German  looking  at  nature  in  her  infinite  variety 
of  moods  is  almost  irresistibly  impelled  to  utter 
his  thoughts  in  song.    Certain  aspects  of  nature 
appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  the  German  mind — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  forest,  the  waste,  the 
fsU  of  rain,  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  the  raging 
of  the  tempest ;  and  connected  with  these  certain 
otiier  objectiTe  ideas,  such  as  the  hunter  in  the 
forest,  the  lonely  bird,  or  the  clouds  stretching 
orer  the  landscape,  the  house  sheltering  from 
wind  and  rain,  the  mill-wheels  turned  by  the 
brooks  etc.    Such  are  the  topics  of  the  secular 
Ued,  whidi  have  been  embodied  by  Goethe, 
Sc^kiUer,  Heine,   and  a  hundred  smaller  poets, 
in  imperishAble  lyrics,  perfectly  suited  for  music. 
Those  of  the  sacred  Lied  are.  trust  in  God,  the 
hope  of  future  blessedness  and  union,  and  other 
rdiigious  sentiments,  etc.   There  are  yolkBlieder,^ 
that  is  to  say,  Lieder  whose  origin  is  lost  in  ob* 
scanty,  of  both  kinds.    The  development  of  in- 
strumental music  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century  having,  provided  other  means  of 
expression  for  such  feelings  besides  song,  the 
ToUulied  has  gradually  disappeared,  giving  place 
to  the  Kunstlied,  of  which  the  accompaniment  is 
SB  important  feature.  This'new  form,  naturalised 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Reichardt^  Schultz,  Himmel, 
Beethoven,  Conra<Un  Krsutzer,  and  C'.  M.  von 
Weber,  attained  in  the  hands  of  Franz  Schubei^  to 
tlist  extension  and  perfection  of  expression  which 
makes  it  so  dear  to  Uie  German  nation.    Since  his 
time  the  accompaniment  has  constantly  assumed 
greater  prominence,  so  that  the  original  foim  has 
lesrlj  disappeared,  the  musical  tiidatment  being 
tvoTthing,  and  the  poetry  comparatively  of  less 
mMDeol     Schumann   may  be   considered  the 
IMiieer  in  this  direction,  and  after  him  follow 
Brihms  and  Robert  Franz.    With  the  two  last 
ttmposeiB  the  accompaniment,  as  rich  in  melody 
Si  it  tt  in  harmony  and  modulation,  more  than 
divides  attention  with  the  words. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Schnei- 
der'i  'Geschichte  des  Liedes,*  3  vols.  (Leipzig, 
iS'13-65),  full  of  detail;  Lindner's  *Geschichte 
te  Deutaohen  Liedes  im  XVUI  Jahrhundert ' 
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'  fk»  Bi^Hi  hew*  «afbrt«]Mtely  no  «qiitraleiit  word  tat  Volkdtod. 
W«  bBf«  tb«  titliv.  tiKMich  of  ft  v«ry  difl<ereiit  kind  trom  ihtt  of 
SwMUj.  bat  b*v«  no  term  to  «ziiraM  th«  wbol«  kind.  Mr.  Chap- 
nrt  vmx  iraffc  ea  EiwUsh  VoliuUader  U  entitled  '  The  BaUad 
IiHiMun  and  Povnlftr  Music  cf  Um  Okkn  Time.'  '  Popular,'  how- 
•itt.  hM  BOW  acqiiliwt  ft  dtatiiict  meaning  of  ita  own. 


(Leipag,    1871) ;    and   Sdiurifs    *  Histoiro   du 
Lied.'    [SeeSowo.]  [F.G.] 

LIED-FORM.  The  term  Lied-form  has  un- 
fortunately been  used  by  different  writers  with 
different  significations ;  and  the  vagueness  which 
results,  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  the  term  is 
not  happily  chosen,  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
it  had  not  better  be  entirely  abandoned. 

Some  people  use  it  merely  to  define  any  slight 
piece  which  consists  mainly  of  a  simple  mel^y 
simply  accompanied,  in  which  sense  it  would 
be  perfectly  adapted  to  many  of  Mendelssohn's 
Lieder  ohne  Worte,  and  innumerable  other 
pieces  of  that  class  of  small  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte  by  various  authors,  as  well  as  to  songs. 
On  the  other  hand,  some'  writers  have  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  by  the  term  a  form  of 
construction,  in  the  same  sense  as  they  would 
speak  of  the  forms  of  the  movements  of  Sonatas. 
For  the  diffusion  of  this  view  Herr  Bemhard 
Marx  appears  to  be  responsible,  and  his  definition 
will  be  best  given  in  his  own  terms. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  fifth  division  of 
his- '  Allgemeine  Musiklehre*  he  writes  as  follows : 
'  Under  this  name  of  Lied-form  we  group  all  such 
pieces  of  music  as  have  one  single  main  idea, 
which  is  presented  either  in  one  developed  section, 
or  as  a  period  (with  first  and  second  phrase),  or 
even  as  a  period  divided  into  first  and  second 
similar  parts,  or  into  first,  second,  and  third 
parts  (in  which  case  the  last  is  generally  a 
repetition  of  the  first).  It  is  possible  in  Lied-form 
to  have  even  two  such  complete  forms  aggregated 
into  one  piece  ;^  but  then  they  occur  without 
close  connection  or  interweaving  with  one  an- 
other, perhaps  with  the  two  parts  twice  or  three 
times  repeated ;  in  which  case  the  second  group 
will  be  called  a  Trio,  and  the  third  the  second 
Trio,  and  be  treated  as  a  second  independent 
piece.  For  the  sake  of  contrast,  such  Trios  will 
often  be  in  another  key,  or  in  other  key  relation- 
ship, such  as  minor  corresponding  to  major,  and 
major  to  minor,  of  the  same  key,  etc.,  return 
being  afterwards  made  to  the  first  portion  and 
the  original  key  to  make  the  piece  complete. 
*  In  this  Lied' form  are  cast  most  of  the  Lieder 
wbidi  are  intended  to  be  sung,  dances,  marches, 
many  Etudes,  introductions,*  etc. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  division  of 
his  '  Lehre  von  des  Musikalischen  Komposition,' 
Marx  further  gives  formulas,  or  types,  of  the 
harmonic  distribution  of  this  kind  of  composi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 
volume  (Bk.  3)  of  the  same  work  he  discusses 
the  details  of  the  structure  at  length. 

To  this  classification  there  appear  to  be  two 
main  objections.  The  first  is  the  choice  of  the 
distinctive  name  '  Lied  *  for  a  form  which  cowr 
prises  dances,  marches,  and  other  alien  forms 
of  music.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  say  against 
it,  it  would  certainly  jar  against  our  sense  of 
fitness  to  have  to  speak  of  the  funeral  march  in 
the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th 
Symphony,  or  even  of  far  less  conspicuously  aUen 
examples,  such  as  the  Waltz  in  the  Freyschiitz,  or 
a  Minuet  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  as  in  '  lied-form.* 
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The  other  objection  to  the  claBuficatioii  Is  its 
vagaeneas  when  fonnulated  in  each  an  empirical 
way ;  but  in  order  to  understand  fully  hoik  this 
objection  and  the  former  it  will  be  neceasazy  to 
go  ■omewhat  deeper  into  the  matter. 

In  every  artistic  whole  there  must  be  balance 
and  proportion.  In  mudcil  works  this  is  chiefly 
obtainea  by  the  grouping  of  harmonies.  An 
artistic  whole  may  be  obtained  in  one  key  by 
throwing  stress  first  upon  one  harmonic  centre^ 
passing  from  that  to  one  which  represents  an 
opposite  phase,  and  then  passing  back  to  the 
original  again.  In  the  article  Harhont  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  harmonies  of  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant  represent  the  most  com- 
plete opposition  of  phase  in  the  diatonic  series*  of 
any  key;  the  most  perfect  simple  balance  is 
therefore  to  be  found  in  their  .alternation.  For 
example,  the  first  fifteen  bars  of  the  Trio  in  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A  form 
a  completo  artistic  whole  of  themselves.  There 
are  six.  bars  of  Tonic  harmony  and  one  of 
Dominant  forming  the  first  group,  and  then 
six'  of  Dominant  harmony  followed  by  one  of 
Tonic  harmony  forming  the  second  group.  The 
balance  is  perfect,  and  the  form  the  simplest  in 
all  music ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  called  the 
'  simple  primary  form.*  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
most  diverse  quarters,  such  as  single  chants  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  sailor's  hornpipes,  German 
popular  waltzes  and  Landler,  and  the  trivial 
snatehes  of  tunes  in  a  French  opera-bouffe.  The 
manner  of  obtaining  the  balance  is  however  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  .above  order;  for  it 
is  quito  equally  common  to  find  each  of  the  two 
groups  containing  a  balance  in  themselves  of 
Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony.    In  that  case 

the  balance  is  obtained  thus— Cg5  C  G  C, 

instead  of  C  G  GC  as  in  the  former  instance ; 
but  the  principle  which  underlies  them  is  the 
same,  and  justifies  their  being  classed  together. 
The  subsidiary  harmonies  wluch  are  associated 
with  these  main  groups  are  independent,  but 
are  most  effective  when  they  converge  so  as 
to  direct  attention  to  them.  When  greater 
extension  is  required,  tiie  balance  is  found 
between  key  and  key;  each  key  being  severally 
distinguished  by  an  alternation  of  harmonic  roots, 
so  as  to  be  severally  complete  when  they  are  to 
be  a  prominent  part  of  the  form.  Subsidiaiy 
transitions  occur  much  as  the  subsidiary  har- 
monies in  the  preceding  class,  and  must  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light.  The  identity  of 
principle  in  these  two  classes  is  obvious,  since  in 
both  alike  it  consists  of  taking  a  definite  point  to 
start  from,  and  mai'kiiig  it  clearly.;  then  passing 
to  another  point,  which  will  afford  the  needed 
contrast,  and  returning  to  the  original  to  con- 
clude. But  as  in  the  Utter  class  the  process  is 
compli(»ted  by  the  changes  of  key,  it  may  best 
be^  distinguii^ed  from  the  former  as  'complex 
primary  form.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  extent,  treatment,  and  distribution 
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of  the  keys ;  neither  is  it  possible,  mnce  the  prin- 
dple  when  put  upon  this  broad  basis  admits  of 
very  great  variety,  as  indeed  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should.  But  to  guard  against  misapprehensioiiy 
it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  broadest 
fiskcts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  several  sections  which 
serve  to  mark  tiie  elements  of  form  need  not  be 
distinct  and  independent  pieces,  though  they  most 
frequentiy  are  so  in  the  older  opera  and  oratorio 
songs,  and  in  the  minuets  and  trios,  or  marches 
and  faios,  of  instrumental  music.  In  many  ex- 
amples, especially  such  as  are  on  a  small  scale, 
there  is  no  marked  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
whole,  the  division  at  most  amounting  to  nothing 
more  than  a  cadence  or  half-dose  and  a  double 
bar,  and  often  to  not  even  so  much  as  that.  With 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  ideas,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  several  sections  are  often  characterised 
by  totally  independent  subjects,  espedally  when 
the  piece  is  on  a  large  scale;  but  there  are  many 
examples,  especially  in  the  form  of  themes  for 
variations,  when,  notwithstanding  a  certain  free- 
dom of  modulation,  the  predominance  of  one  main 
idea  is  unbroken. 

Professor  Marx  has  called  attention  to  the  &ct 
that  this  form  u  sometimes  amplified  by  repe- 
tition ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  return  to  the 
original  key  has  been  made  to  follow  the  con- 
trasting section  or  Trio,  a  fresh  departure  is  made, 
and  another  contrasting  section  or  Trio  is  given, 
after  which  follows  the  final  return  to  the  original 
key  and  idea.  Examples  of  this  occnr  in  the 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  as  well 
as  in  lees  important  works ;  and  it  is  well  to  take 
note  of  the  hct  that  in  this  case  the  form  under 
consideration  shows  its  close  relationship  to  the 
Rondo  form;  for  that  form  in  the  hands  of  early 
instrumental  composers  such  as  Rameau  and 
Gouperin  was  littie  else  than  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  a  main  idea  in  a  principal  key,  inter- 
spersed with  contrasting  episodes,  which  in  the 
present  case  answer  to  the  Trios. 

The  occurrence  of  Codas  with  this  form  is  very 
common,  but  for  the  discussion  of  that  point 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  artide  under  that 
head  and  to  the  artide  Fobm. 

Finally,  it  will  be  well  to  return  shorUy  to  the 
consideration  of  the  distinctive  name  of  '  Lied ' 
which  has  been  given  to  this  form.  In  the  choice 
of  it,  its  author  was  probably  guided  by  a  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  song 
to  other  kmds  of  music,  which  led  him  to  in- 
fer that  the  instrumental  forms  which  he  put 
under  the  same  category  were  imitated  i^m  the 
*  Lieder.*  But  this  is  not  by  any  means  inevit- 
able. It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above 
discussion  that  in  this  form  the  simplest  means 
of  arriving  at  artistic  balance  and  proportion  are 
made  use  of;  and  these  would  have  been  chosen 
by  the  instinct  of  the  earliest  composers  of  instru- 
mental music  without  any  necessary  knowledge 
that  vocal  music  was  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
And  there  is  more  than  this.  In  songs  and  other 
vocal  music  the  hearer  is  so  far  guided  by  the 
sense  of  the  words  that  a  total  impression  of 
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emnpleiefness  may  be  obtained  even  with  veiy 
Tague  Btructore  in  the  muBio;  whereas  in  in> 
•trumeatal  musio,  unless  the  form  is  dear  and 
appreoiably  defined,  il  is  imponible  for  the  most 
intelligent  hearer  to  realise  the  work  as  a 
whole.  So  that,  in  point  of  hct,  vocal  miudo 
can  do  without  a  great  deal  of  that  which  is 
vital  to  instrumental  music;  and  therefore  the 
Lied  is  just  the  member  of  the  group  which  it  is 
least  satisfactory  to  take  as  the  type :  but  as  this 
form  has  been  classified  under  that  head,  it  has 
been  neoeuary  so  to  review  it  fully,  in  order  that 
a  just  estimation  may  be  formed  of  its  nature, 
and  the  reason  for  taking  exception  to  the  title. 
The  form  itself  is  a  very  important  one,  but  inas- 
much as  it  admits  of  great  latitude  in  treatment, 
it  appears  that  the  only  satisfactory  means  of 
daeaifying  it,  or  making  it  explicable,  is  by 
putting  it  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible,  and  giving 
It  a  distinctive  title  which  shall  have  reference 
to  its  intrinsic  constitution,  and  not  to  one  of 
the  many  kinds  of  music  which  may,  but  need  not 
naceasarily,  come  within  its  scope.      [C.H.HJ^.] 

LIED  OHNE  WORTE,  i.e.  Song  without 
words  (Fr.  Romance  tam  parota),  Mendelssohn*s 
title  for  the  pianoforte  pieces  which  are  more 
closely  associated  with  his  name  than  any  other 
of  his  compositions.    The  title  exactly  describes 
them.  Tliey  are  just  songs.  They  have  no  words, 
but  the  meaning  is  none  the  less  definite — '  I  wish 
I  were  with  you,*  says  he  to  his  sbter  Fanny  in 
•ending  her  from  Munich^  the  earliest  of  these 
compositions  which  we  possess — '  but  as  that  is 
impossible,  I  have  written  a  sonff  for  you  expres- 
sive of  my  wishes  and  thoughts    ....  and  then 
follows  a  little  piece  of  i6  bus  long,  which  is  as 
true  a  lied  ohne  Worte  as  any  in  the  whole 
collection.    We  know  from  a  letter  of  later  'date 
than  the  above  that  he  thought  music  much  more 
defimte  than  words,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these   'Ueder,*  as  he  himself  con- 
stantly calls  them,  have  as  exact  and   special 
an  intention  as  those  which  were  composed  to 
poetry,  snd  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  between  the  two.*    He  had  two  kinds  of 
toDgs,  one  with  words  the  other  without.     The 
pieces  sre  not  Nocturnes,  orTranscripts,  or  Etudes. 
Thejccotain  no  bravura  ;  everything  is  subordin- 
sted  to  the  '  wish  *  or  the  *  thought^  which  filled 
the  heart  of  the  composer  at  the  moment. 

The  title  first  appears  in  a  letter  of  Fanny 
Mendelssohn's,  Dec.  8,  1828,  which  implies  that 
Felix  had  but  recently  begun  to  write  such 
pteoes.  But  the  English  equivalent  was  not 
■stUed  without  difficulty.  The  day  after  his 
smvsl  in  London,  on  April  34,  183  a,  he  played 
the  fiat  six  to  Moscheles,  and  they  are  then 
'ipoksB  of  as  'Instrumental  Lieder  fUr  Cla- 
rier.*  On  the  automph  of  the  first  book,  in 
Mr.  Felix  Mosdieles  possession,  they  are  nanled 
*iSU  nogs  for  the  Pianoforte  alone,*  and  this  again 
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was  afterwards  changed  to  *  Original  Melodies  for 
the  Pianoforte,'  under  which  title  the  first  book 
was  published  (for  the  author)  by  Mr.  Novello 
(then  in  Dean  Street),  on  Aug.  20,  1832,  and 
registered  at  Stationers*  Hall.  No  opus-number 
is  given  on  the  English  copy,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mendelssohn  arranged  it  himself  in 
every  particular.  The  book  appesred  concurrently 
in  Berlin,  at  Simrock*s,  as  *Sechs  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,  etc.  *0p.  19.'  The  Grerman  name  after- 
wards became  current  in  England,  and  was  added 
to  the  English  title-page. 

The  last  of  the  six  songs  contained  in  the 
1st  book — 'In  a  Grondola,*  or  ' V enetianisches 
Gondellied ' — is  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  six 
in  point  of  date.  In  Mendelssohn's  MS.  catalogue 
it  is  marked  '  Venedig,  i6th  Oct.,  1830,  f&r  Del- 
phine  Sohauroth* — a  distinguished  musician  of 
Munich,  whom  he  had  left  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his 
first  P.F.  Ck>ncerto.  An  earlier  one  still  is  Np.  i 
of  Book  9,  which  was  sent  from  Munich  to  his 
sister  Fanny  in  a  letter  dated  June  26, 1830. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  success  of  the 
lieder  ohne  Worte  was  but  slow  in  England. 
The  books  of  Messrs.  Novello  8c  Co.,  for  1836, 
show  that  only  114  copies  of  Book  i  were  sold  in 
the  first  four  years !  *  Six  books,  each  containing 
six  songs,  were  published  during  Mendelssohn's 
lifetime,  numbeied  as  op.  19,  30,  38,  53,  63,  and 
67,  respectively ;  and  a  7th  and  8th  (op.  85  and 
103)  since  his  aeath.  A  few  of  them  have  titles, 
viz.  the  Gondola  song  already  mentioned ;  another 
'VenetianischesGrondellied,  op.  30,  no.  6 ;  'Duett,' 
op.  38,  no.  6 ;  •  Volkslied,*  op.  53,  no.  5  ;  a  third 
'Venetiani8che86ondellied,*and  a  'Fruhlingslied,' 
op.  6a,  nos.  5  and  6.  These  titles  are  his  own. 
Names  have  been  given  to  some  of  the  other  songs. 
Thus  op.  19,  no.  a,  is  called  'Jagerlied*  or 
Hunting  song;  op.  6a,  no.  3,  'Trauermarsch*  or 
Funeral  march  ;  op.  67,  no.  3, '  Spinnerlied '  or 
Spinning  song:  but  these,  appropriate  or  not, 
are  unauthorised.  [G.] 

LIEDERKREIS,  LIEDERCYCLUS,  or 
LIEDERREIHE.  A  circle  or  series  of  songs, 
relating  to  the  same  object  and  forming  one  piece 
of  music.  The  first  instance  of  the  thing  and  the 
first  use  of  the  word  appears  to  be  in  Beethoven*s 
op.  98,  '  An  die  feme  Geliebte.  Ein  Liederkreis 
von  Al.  Jeitteles.^  Ftir  Gesang  und  Pianoforte 
.  . .  von  L.  van  Beethoven.*  TMs  consists  of  six 
songs,  was  composed  April  1816,  and  published 
in  tiie  following  December.  The  word  Lieder^ 
kreis  appears  first  on  the  printed  copy.  Bee- 
thoven's title  on  the  autograph  is  *An  die 
enfemte  Geliebte,  Sechs  Lieder  van  Aloys 
Jeitteles,'  etc.  It  was  followed  by  Schubert's 
'  Die  schone  Miillerin,  ein  Gyclus  von  liedem,* 
ao  songs,  composed  1823,  and  published  March 
1824,    Schubert's  two  other  series,  the '  Winter- 

ft  Tbera  sn  two  opus  19.  a  aet  of  lU  MWfs  with  wordi.  and  a  set  of 
its  without  Umhi. 

•  For  this  fiust  I  MB  Indebtad  to  tho  Irlwliiaw  xi  Mr.  Beniy 
LitUetoo,  th«  present  bead  of  the  firm. 

T  Of  the  poet  of  these  charming  Tenes  Httle  faitarmatlon  can  ba 
gleaned.  He  was  bom  at  BrOnn  June  90, 1794.  so  that  when  he  wreta 
the  LlederkreU  he  was  barely  SL  Like  many  amateurs  of  music  ba 
ptacUsed  medldiM.  and  ba  died  at  Us  native  plaoe  April  IS.  18C8. 
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Mise*  and  the  '  Schwanen-Gesang,'  have  not  got 
the  special  title.  Schamann  has  left  seyeral 
Liederkreis — ^by  Heine  (op.  24)  ;  by  Eicheudorfif 
(op.  39) ;  '  Dichterliebe,  Liedercyklua*  (op.  48)  ; 
Liederreihe  von  J.  Kemer  (op.  35) ; '  Frauenliebe 
nnd  Leben*  (op.  42).  Of  all  Uieee  Beethqven'g 
most  futhfully  answers  to  the  name.  The  songs 
change  their  tempo,  but  there  is  no  break,  and  the 
motif  of  the  first  reappears  in  the  last,  and  closes 
the  circle.  Thayer^s  conjecture  (iii.  401)  that  in 
writing  it  Beethoven  was  inspired  by  Amalie  von 
Sebaldy  whom  he  had  met  at  Linz  in  181 1,  is 
not  improbably  correct  He  was  then  45  years 
old,  an  age  at  which  love  is  apt  to  be  dangerously 
permanent.  [G.J 

LIEDEBSPIEL,  a  play  with  songs  introduced 
into  it,  such  songs  being  either  well-known  and 
favourite  airs — Ijeder — or,  if  original,  cast  in 
that  form.  It  is  the  Grerman  equivalent  of  the 
French  Vaudeville,  and  of  such  English  pieces  as 
the  '  Beggar's  Opera,*  the  *  Waterman,*  etc.  The 
thing  and  the  name  are  both  due  to  J.  F.  Reich- 
ardt,  whose  'Lieb*  und  Treue*  was  the  first 
liederspiel.  It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
the  musical  stage  of  Germany  from  artifice  to 
natural  sentiment.  Reichardt*s  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  experiment  and  the  reasons  which 
led  to  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Allg.  mus.  Zeit* 
nng,  I  Sox  (709-717).  Strange  and  anomalous 
as  such  a  thrusting  of  music  into  the  midst 
of  declamation  may  seem,  the  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful inGrermany,  as  it  had  been  in  England  fifty 
years  before.  The  tunes  could  be  recognised  and 
enjoyed  without  efibrt,  and  the  Liederspiel  had 
a  long  popularity.  After  Eeichardt,  Himmel, 
Lortzing,  Eberwein,  and  a  number  of  other 
second-daas  writers  composed  Liederspiel  which 
were  very  popular,  and  they  even  still  are  to  be 
heard. — Mendelssohn  often  speaks  of  his  'Heim- 
kehr*  ('  Son  and  Stranger')  as  a  Liederspiel,  but 
that  can  only  be  by  an  extension  of  the  phrase 
beyond  its  original  meaning.  [G.] 

LIEDEBTAFEL,  originally  a  society  of  men, 
who  met  together  on  fixed  evenings  for  the  prac- 
tice of  vocal  music  in  four  parts,  drinking  forming 
part  of  the  entertainment.  They  arose  during 
the  political  depression  caused  by  Napoleon's 
rule  m  Germany ;  and  the  first,  consisting  of  24 
members  only,  was  founded  by  Zelter  in  Berlin, 
Dec.  28, 1808.  Others  soon  followed  at  Frankfort 
and  Leipzig,  gradually  relaxing  the  rules  as  to 
numbers.  Bemhard  Ellein  founded  the '  JUngeren 
Berliner  Liedertafel,'  which  aimed  at  a  higher 
standard  of  art.  These  societies  gave  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  men*s  part-singing  throughout 
Germany.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  M&nnei^ 
gesangvereine  proper  (male  singing  societieB), 
the  word  liedertaiel  has  come  to  mean  a  social 
gathering  of  the  '  Verein,*  i.  e.  a  gathering  of  in- 
vited ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers perform  pieces  previously  learned.  They 
are  in  fact  informal  concerts,  where  the  gnesta 
move  about,  eat,  drink,  and  talk  as  they  please, 
provided  they  keep  silence  during  the  singing. 
The  Liedertafeln  of  the  lai^e  male  singing  so- 
cieties of  Vienna,   Munich,  and  Cologne,  are 


pleasant  and  refined  entertainments,  not  without 
a  musical  significance  of  their  own.  [F.  G.] 

LIGATOSTIL  (Ital.  StiU  ligoto),  also  called 
gehundener  StU,  is  the  German  term  for  what  is 
called  the  strict  style,  as  distinguished  from  the 
free  style  of  musicaJ  composition.  Its  chief 
characteristic  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
the  notes  are  seldom  or  never  detached,  as  that 
all  dissonances  are  strictly  prepared  by  means  of 
tied  notes.  [F.  T.] 

LIGATUBE  (Lat.  Ligatura ;  Ital.  Legatura ; 
Fr.  Liaison),  A  passage  of  two  or  more  notes^ 
sung  to  a  single  syllable.     [See  Notation.] 

In  antient  music-books,  Ligatures  are  not  in- 
dicated, as  now,  by  slurs :  but  the  form  of  the 
note,  thoni^ye.  i.  duuiged-acmietiine^  in  a 
very  puzzling  manner. 

Three  kinds  of  Ligatures  are  used  in  Plain 
Ghaunt.  In  the  first,  and  simplest,  the  notes  are 
merely  placed  very  close  to  each  other,  so  as 
almost  to  touch,  thus — 


Ex.  1.        Written, 


Sung. 


p  .■■■■■1  '=' 

Kj     -   -    -    «  -• 


1  *  ■  I 


Ky 


ri-e. 


In  the  second,  used  only  for  two  notes,  ascend- 
ing, they  are  'bonded* — that  is  to  say,  written 
one  over  the  other;  the  lowest  being  always 
sung  first-^ 

Ex.  S.    WriUm.  Sunff. 


^ 


■  B   *        ■  ■      1 


In  the  third,  used  for  two  notes  descending, 
they  are  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  an  oblique 
figure,  descending  towards  the  right ;  the  upper 
end  resting  on  the  line  or  space  denoting  the  &r8t 
and  highest  of  the  two  notes,  and  the  lower,  on 
that  dtnioting  the  second,  and  lowest,  thus — 

Ex.3.   WrUUn.  Sung. 


In  early  times,  the  notes  of  Plain  Chaunt  were 
all  of  equal  length.  When,  after  the  invention 
of  Measured  Music  {Cantiu  men8urabiH8\  the 
Laige,  Long,  Breve,  and  Semibreve,  were 
brought  into  general  use,  a  considerable  modi- 
fication of  the  form  and  scope  of  the  Ligature 
became  necessary.  Hence,  we  find  Franco  of 
Cologne,  in  the  nth  century,  calling  Ligatures 
beginning  with  a  Breve,  LigcUuras  cum  proprie- 
taie ;  those  beginning  with  a  Long,  tine  pro- 
prieicUe;  those  beginning  with  a  Semibreve, 
eum  opponta  proprietcUe;  those  in  which  the 
last  note  is  a  Long,  Ligatwas  perftota  ;  those  in 
which  the  last  note  is  a  Breve,  imperfecia. 

In  the  Polyphonic  Music  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  the  form  of  the  Ligatures  varies 
greatly ;  and  is,  necessarilv,  very  complex,  since 
it  concerns  the  relative  duration  of  the  notes, 
as  well  as  their  difference  in  pitch.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  strange  figures  found  in  antient 
MSS.  would  be  interesting  only  to  the  anti- 

auary:  but,  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
le  more  usual  forms  is  absolutely  indispensable 
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to  aD  who  would  learn  how  to  wore  the'  great 
oompodtioiis  of  the  i6th  century  from  the  ori- 
ginal Part-booka,  we  subjoin  a  few  examples  of 
those  whidi  the  student  is  likely  to  find  most 
generally  usefuL 

Two  square  white  notes,  in  ligature,  without 
taila,  are  generally  sung  as  Breves:  the  rule 
holding  good,  whether  the  notes  are  separately 
formed,  or  joined  together  in  an  oblique  figure ; 
Urns— 


Sometimes,  however,  (but  not  always,)  if  the 
passage  be  a  descending  one,  the  notes  are  to  be 
song  as  Longs ;  or,  the  first  may  be  a  Long,  and 
the  second,  a  Breve.  But,  this  exception  is  a 
rare  one ;  and  it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  strict 
rule  is  in  force,  unless  the  fitting  together  of  the 
parts  should  prove  the  contrary. 


WritUn. 


SuHff  (in  a  few  rare  cum). 


C^"^        or  -   q^ 


Two  square  white  notes,  in  ligature,  with  a 
tail  descending  on  the  right  side,  are  Longs, 
whether  they  ascend,  or  descend,  and  whether 
they  are  separately  formed,  or  joined  into  a 
single  oblique  figure. 


Ex.&    WrIUem, 


Sung, 


■^ 


ss 


fct 


t 

Two  similar  notes,  with  a  tail  descending  on 
the  left  side,  are  Breves. 

Ex.7.    WriUem,  Sung, 


Two  such  notes,  with  a  tail  ascending  on  the 
left  ade,  are  Semibreves. 

Si.  8.   WrUttn,  Sung, 


Ligatores  of  two  notes,  with  a  tail  ascending 
<m  the  left  side,  and  another  descending  on  the 
right,  are  to  be  sung — by  a  combination  of  Ex.  6 
sad  &— ss  a  Semibreve,  followed  by  a  Long  (Ex.  9). 

K1.9.  WrUUh,    Btrng.    Ex.  la  IFrittm.       Bwng, 


% 


Si 


« 


^ 


In  Ijgatures  of  more  than  two  notes,  all  ex* 
»(A  the  firrt  two  are  most  frequently  treated  as 
if  thej  were  not  in  ligature.  Thus,  in  Pales* 
trios*!  Hyom,  Avt  Maris  Stella,  we  find  a  Liga- 
tvre  of  three  square  white  notes,  with  a  tail 
atceading  on  the  left,  sung  as  two  Semibreves, 
sad  s  Brave :  that  is  to  say,  the  first  two  notes  are 
Rested  ss  in  Ex.  8,  while  the  third  note  retains 
Hi  true  kngth  (Ex.  10). 

On  this  ^>int,  however,  some  early  authorities 
differ  oQosidefably.  For  instance,  Ornithoparcus, 


writing  in  151 7,  tells  us  that  (i)  Every  middle 
note,  however  shaped,  or  placed,  is  a  Breve; 
(2)  A  Long  may  begin,  or  end,  a  Ligature,  but 
can  never  be  used  in  the  middle  of  it ;  (3)  A 
Breve  may  be  used  either  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  Ligature  ;  (4)  A  Semibreve 
may  also  be  used  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or 
end  of  a  Ligature,  if  it  have  a  tail  ascending  on 
the  left.     [See  Micboloous,  II.] 

Black  square  and  lozenge-shaped  notes,  with- 
out tails,  lose,  when  intermixed  with  white  notes, 
one  fourth  of  their  value,  whether  they  occur  in 
ligature,  or  not.  Thus,  a  black  Semibreve  is  equal 
to  ihree  Crotchets  only,  or  a  dotted  Minim — in 
which  case  it  is  always  followed  by  a  Crotchet ; 
as  in  Ex.  1 1 — 

Ex.11.  Written.    Sung,       Ex.12.  Written,   Stmg. 


^.  '  T I  r'f  m^^ 


3a: 


e 


But,  a  black  Semibreve,  following  a  black  Breve, 
is  shortened  into  a  Minim,  though  the  strict  rule 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  Breve*(Ex.  12). 

There  is  often,  indeed,  a  little  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  degree  in  which  a  black  note  is  to 
be  shortened;  more  especially,  when  the  same 
Ligature  contains  both  black  and  white  notes — 
as  in  the  following  examples  from  Palestrina. 


Ex.  IS. 


i 


ks 


WHtten, 


fe 


Stitiff. 


A  very  little  experience  will  enable  the  student 
to  discover  the  intention  of  such  forms  as  these, 
at  a  glance.  Though  the  three  we  have  selected 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  offer  unexpected  complica- 
tions, it  will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  that 
the  laws  laid  down  with  regard  to  Ex.  8,  10,  11, 
and  1 2,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  solution 
of  any  one  of  them.  Even  when  an  oblique  note  is 
half  white,  and  half  black,  it  ha  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  each  colour  is  subject  to  its  own 
peculiar  laws. 
Ex.14.  Written, 


Cases,  however,  frequently  occur,  in  which 
black  notes  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as  white 
ones.  It  is  true,  these  passages  are  more  often 
found  in  single  notes,  than  in  Ligatures ;  but  it 
is  diflficult,  sometimes,  to  understand  why  they 
should  have  been  introduced  at  all. 

Sometimes,  a  Ligature  is  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  Points  of  Augmentation,  Uie  position  of 
which  clearly  indicates  the  notes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied. 


Ex.16. 


WHUen, 
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ULLIBURLERO. 


P 


:xzL 


-€»- 


3a: 


«: 


■'^- 


JSO 


1^- 

In  some  old  printed  books,  the  last  note  of  a 
Ligataie  is  placed  obliquely,  in  which  case  it  is 
always  to  be  sung  as  a  Breve. 

The  student  will  meet  with  innumerable  other 
forms,  more  or  less  difficult  to  decypher:  but, 
those  we  have  illustrated  will  be  sufficient  to 
guide  him  on  his  way,  in  all  ordinary  cases;  and,  in 
exceptional  ones,  he  will  find  that  long  experience 
alone  will  be  of  service  to  him.  [W.S.R.] 

LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.  THE.  An  ora- 
torio in  two  parts ;  the  words  compiled  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  music  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan. 
Written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  first 
performed  there  Aug.  a  7,  1875.  [G.] 

LILLIBURLERO.  '  The  following  rhymes,* 
says  Dr.  Percy,  *  slight  and  insignificant  as  they 
may  now  seem,  had  once  a  more  powerful  efiiect 
than  either  the  Philippics  of  EKamosthenes  or 
Cicero ;  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the 
great  revolution  of  1688.'  Bishop  Burnet  says : 
'  A  foolish  ballad  was  made  at  that  time,  treat- 
ing the  papists,  and  chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very 
ridiculous  manner,  which  had  a  burden  said  to 
be  Irish  words,  'Lero,  lero,  lilibuslero,*  that 
made  an  impression  on  the  [king's]  army,  that 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not. 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people  both  in 
city  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetually. 
And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so 
great  an  efiect.* 

Heniy  Purcell,  the  composer  of  the  tune, 
here  receives  no  share  of  the  credit,  of  which 
nine  tenths,  at  least,  belong  to  him.  The  song 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  army,  because  the  tune 
was  already  familiar  as  a  quick  step  to  which 
the  soldiers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  marching. 
Then  the  catching  air  was  repeated  by  others, 
and  it  has  retained  its  popularity  down  to  the 

E resent  time.  As  the  march  and  quick  step 
ave  not  been  reprinted  fince  1686,  although  by 
Henry  Purcell,  it  is  well  that,  at  last,  they  should 
reappear.  The  only  extant  copy  of  both  is  in 
The  Delightful  Comjxinion :  or^  Choice  New 
LeMont  for  the  Recorder  or  Flute,  2nd  edition, 
1686,  oblong  quarto.  As  this  little  book  is 
engraved  upon  plates,  and  not  set  up  in  types, 
as  then  more  usual,  and  this  march  and  quick 
step  are  on  sheet  F,  in  the  middle  of  the  book, 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  edition  also,  whieh  cannot  be 
lees  than  a  year  or  two  earlier  in  date. 

March. 


gihrrriTJlrrrJ-fg^^ 


^r  riFlJU'^  ■'ii'  I*  ^^"1 


rci^|rrp|rr"f'CJ|JVc}| 


IQuidt  SUpJ] 


j.Sr-£rr  rif-crf'irrrr. 


r  rr  r-  J:  '1       '  ^ 


rff^  r\Trr^-''fnRf 


Tfrfii^rrr  rir>f  r-i 


The  words  are  the  merest  doggrel.  They  refer 
to  King  James's  having  nominated  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  in  1686,  General  Talbot, 
newly  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  his  bigoted  master  by  his 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Protestants  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  he  was  only  lieutenant-general. 
One  stanza  as  sung  to  the  tune  may  suffice.  After 
that,  the  two  lines  of  new  words  only  are  given. 

Hoi  broder  Teagae,  dost  hear  de  decree? 

LiUHmrlro  buUen  a  la. 
Sat  we  ■hall  hare  a  new  depatle. 
LiBiburlero  bullen  a  la. 
Lero  leroj  13K  bttrtero^  lero  lero^  hnOtn  a  Fa, 
Lero  lero^  UlUbHrlero,  lero  lano,  bullen  a  Uu 

Ho  I  by  Bhaint  Tybnm,  it  is  de  Talbote, 
And  he  will  cut  all  de  English  troate. 

Bough  by  my  shoal  de  English  do  praat, 

De  law's  on  dare  side,  and  Creish  Imows  what. 

But  if  diqpence  do  come  from  de  pope. 

Well  haag  Magna  Charta,  and  dem  in  a  lope : 

Vor  de  good  Talbot  is  made  a  l(ml. 
And  with  brave  lads  is  coming  aboaid : 

Who  all  in  France  hare  taken  a  swara 
^t  dey  will  have  no  pxotestant  heir. 

Aral  bat  whv  does  he  stay  behind? 
Hoi  by  my  shonl  'tis  a  protestant  wind. 

Bnt  see,  de  Tyroonnel  is  now  come  ashore. 
And  we  dhall  have  commissions  gillore. 

And  he  dat  will  not  go  to  mass 

Shall  be  turn  out,  and  look  like  an  ass. 

But  now  de  hereticks  all  go  down, 

By  Creiwh  and  shaint  Fatnck,  de  nation's  our  own. 

Dare  was  an  old  ^opheey  found  in  a  bogN 
'  Ir^nd  shall  be  rul*d  by  an  ass,  and  a  dog.* 

And  now  dis  prophesy  is  come  to  pass, 
For  Talbot's  de  dog,  Mad  Ja. .  s  is  de  ass. 

Such  stuff  as  this  would  not  have  been  tola*- 
able  without  a  good  tune  to  carry  it  down. 
And  yet  Lord  Wharton  has  had  the  entire 
credit :  ^  A  late  viceroy,  who  has  so  often  boasted 
himself  upon  his  talent  for  mischief,  invention, 
lying,  and  for  making  a  certain  Lilliburlero 
song;  with  which,  if  you  will  believe  himself,  he 
sung  a  deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdoms.*  ^ 

From    this   political    beginning    Lilliburlero 

>  A  true  relation  of  the  nTcntl  Facts  and  Ctrcanurtainees  of  the 
Intended  Blot  and  Tumult  on  Queen  EUabeUt's  lUrtbdAjr.  Sn| 
edlL  171S. 
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liecame  a  party  tune  in  Ireland,  especially  after  | 
'  Dublin's    Deliverance ;     or    the    Surrender  of 
Drogheda,'  beginning 

PirotestaBt  boji,  good  tIdizigB  I  bring, 
and  '  Undaunted  Londonderry/  commencing 

Protestant  bojs,  both  raliant  and  itoat, 
had  been  written  to  it. 

It  baa  long  ago  lost  any  party  signification  in 
En^and,  but  it  was  discontinued  as  a  march  in 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  in  order  to 
aToid  offence  to  our  Irish  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  &ith. 

The  tune  has  been  often  referred  to  by  drama- 

tists  and  by  other  writers,  as  by  Shadwell  and 

VanlH^gh  in  plays,  and  by  Sterne  in  Tristram 

Skandy.     Purcell  claims  it  as   'A   new  Irish 

tune'  by  'Mr.  Purcell*  in  the  second  part  of 

MuticB  Handmaid,  1689,  and  in  1691  he  used 

it  as  a  ground-bass  to  the  fifth  piece  in  The 

Gardian  Knot  unttfd.    The  first  strain  has  been 

commonly  sung  as  a  chorus  in  convivial  parties : 

A  reiy  good  aong,  and  rery  weU  sung, 
Jcdly  oompaniooB  every  one. 

And  it  is  the  tune  to  the  nursery  rhyme : 

There  was  an  old  woman  toes'd  up  on  a  blanket 
Kinety-nine  times  as  high  as  the  moon. 

A  large  number  of  other  songs  have  been  written 
to  the  air  at  various  times.  [W.C.] 

LILT  (Verb  and  Noun),  to  sing,  pipe,  or  play 
cheerfully,  or,  according  to  one  authority,  even 
■adly  ;  also,  a  gay  tune.  The  term,  which  is  of 
Sco^ish  origin,  but  is  used  in  Ireland,  would 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  bagpipe,  one  variety 
of  which  is  d^cribed  in  the  '  Houlate  *  (an  an- 
cient all^orical  Scottish  poem  dating  1450),  as 
the  *  LOtpype.*  Whenever,  in  the  absence  of  a 
musical  instrument  to  play  for  dancing,  the  Irish 
peapant  girls  sing  lively  airs  to  the  customary 
syllables la-hi-la,  it  is  called  '  lilting.*  The  classi- 
cal occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  the  Scottish  song, 
'  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  a  lament  for  the 
disastrous  field  of  Flodden,  where  it  is  contrasted 
with  a  mournful  tone : — 

I  'v»  beaid  them  liltin*  at  the  ewe  milkia', 

Immtn  a  liltin'  before  dawn  of  day ; 
Xow  there's  a  moanin*  on  ilka  green  loanin*, 

The  flowers  of  the  Foreet  are  a*  wede  away. 

The  Skene  MS.,  ascribed  (though  not  'con* 

dasivdy)  to  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 

contains  six  Lilts  :  '  Ladie  Rothemayeis '  (the  air 

to  the  ballad  of  the  Burning  of  Castle  Frin- 

draught),  'Lady  Laudians*(Lothian*s>,  'Ladie 

Cassilles*  (the  air  of  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Faa\ 

Lesleis,  Ademeis,  and  Gilcreich*s  Lilts.      We 

quote  'Ladie  Caasillefl' : — 

SUne. 


P[:ii''\urrM^ 


trrrimr^Vrrntifl^^i 


^^ 


Mr.  Dauney,  editor  of  the  Skene  MS.,  supposes 
the  Liltpipe  to  have  been  a  shepherd's  pipe,  not 
a  bagpipe,  and  the  Lilts  to  have  sprung  firom  the 
pastoral  districts  of  the  Lowlands.  [R.P.S.] 

LILY  OF  KILLARNEY.  A  grand  opera  m 
3  acts,  founded  on  Boucicault*s  '  Colleen  Bawn* ; 
the  words  by  John  Oxenford,  the  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Royal  English  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Feb.  8,  1862.  [G.j 

LIMPUS,  Richard,  organist,  bom  Sept.  10, 
1824,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  organist  successively  of  Brentford;  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Undershaft ;  and  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill.  He  composed  a  good  deal  of  minor  music, 
but  his  claim  to  remembrance  is  as  founder  of 
the  College  of  Organists,  which  owing  to  his  zeal 
and  devotion  was  established  in  1864.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  College  till  his  death,  March  1 5, 
1875.    [See  Oboamists,  College  of.]        [G.] 

LINCKE,*  Joseph,  eminent  cellist  and  com- 
poser, bora  June  8,  1783,  at  Trachenbeig  in 
Prussian  Silesia;  learnt  the  violin  from  his 
fibther,  a  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  Prince  Hatz- 
feld,  and  the  cello  from  Oswald.  A  mismanaged 
sprain  of  the  right  ancle  left  him  lame  for  life.' 
At  10  heJost  his  parents,  and  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  by  copying  music,  until  in  1800 
he  procured  a  place  as  violinist  in  the  Domi- 
nican convent  at  Breslau.  There  he  studied  the 
organ  and  liarmony  under  Hanisch,  and  also 
pursued  the  cello  under  Lose,  after  whose  depar- 
ture he  became  first  oeUist  at  the  theatre,  of 
which  C.  M.  von  Weber  was  then  Capellmeister. 
In  1808  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  engaged  by 
Prince  Rasoumowsky'  for  his  private  quartet- 
party,  at  the  suggestion  of  Schuppanzigh.  In 
that  house,  where  Beethoven  was  supreme,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  great  com- 
poser's works  under  his  own  supervision.*  Bee- 
thoven was  much  attached  to  Lincke,  and 
continually  calls  him  '  Zunftmeister  violoncello,* 
or  some  other  droll  name,  in  his  letters.  The 
Imperial  library  at  Berlin*  contains  a  comic 
canon  in  Beethoven's  writing  on  the  names 
Brauchle  and  Lincke. 


^^^^1^ 


3a: 


e 


Bnuehltt 


LI  -  -  ncke,  Lincke, 


9 


E  e  e  e  I  g  E  g  E I  r7g  ^  C  g  I 


Bnuicfala 


LI  -  -  DOlw.  Llnck*. 


'f  crltklsaii. '  ropalw  Mule,' p*.  04. 


The  two  Sonatas  for  P.  F.  and  Cello  (op.  102) 
were  composed  by  Beethoven  while  he  and 
Lincke  were  together  at  the  Erdodys  in  1815.^ 

Lincke  played  in  Schuppanzigh*s  public  quar- 
tets, and  Schuppanzigh  in  turn  assisted  Lincke 
at  his  farewell  concert,  when  the  programme 
consisted  entirely  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  the 

s  He  AlmjB  wrote  hU  name  thns.  though  it  is  usually  spelled  Lioke. 

*  It  b  perhaps  In  allusion  to  this  that  Bernard  writes. '  Lincke  hat 
only  one  bult— that  he  is  crooked '  (krumm). 

«  Weiss  played  the  Tiola.  and  the  Prince  the  second  vloUn. 
ft  Compare  Thayer's  Beethoven,  ill.  49. 

•  Sec  Nuhl's  Beethoven's  Briefe,  lb67,  p.  92.  note, 
f  Eee  Ihayer,  UL  SIS. 
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great  oomposer  himself  was  present.  His  play- 
ing appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
humour,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly 
hi^jpy  in  expressing  Beethoven's  characteristic 
style,  whence  no  doubt  the  master's  fondness 
for  him.^  He  then  went  to  Gratz,  and  from 
thence  to  Pancovecz  near  Agram,  the  residence 
of  Countess  Erdody,  as  her  chamber-virtuoso, 
where  he  remained  a  3rear  and  a  half.  In 
1818  he  was  engaged  by  fVeiherr  von  Braun 
as  first  cellist  in  the  theatre  '  an  der  Wien/  and 
in  1 83 1  played  with  Merk,  the  distingiiished 
cellist,  in  the  orchestra  of  the  court-opera.  He 
died  on  March  26,  1837.  His  compositions 
consist  of  concertos,  variations,  capriocios,  etc., 
his  first  3  works  only  (variations)  having  been 
published.  [C.F.P.] 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS  THEATRE 
stood  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  principal  entrance  being 
in  Portugal  Street.  It  was  erected  by  Christo- 
pher Rich,  and  opened  (after  his  death)  in  1 714 
by  his  son,  John  Rich,  with  Farquhar's  comedy, 
'The  Recruiting  Oflicer.*  Here  Rich  first  in- 
troduced his  pantomimes,  a  curious  mixture  of 
masque  and  harlequinade,  in  which  he  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Lun,  performed  the  part  of 
Harlequin.  Galliard  was  his  composer,  and 
Pepusch  his  music  director.  [Gaxliard;  Pk- 
PUSCH.]  Here  *The  Beggar's  Opera'  was  first 
produced  in  1727.  [Beqoab's  Opeba.]  Rich 
removing  in  1732  to  the  new  theatre  in  Covent 
Garden,  the  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was 
let  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Here  in  1734 
Italian  operas  were  given,  in  opposition  to  Han- 
del's at  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Porpora  as 
composer  and  Senesino  as  principal  singer ;  and 
here,  when  Handel  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
King's  Theatre,  he,  in  his  turn,  gav&  Italian 
operas,  and  also,  occasionally,  oratorio  perform- 
ances. His  '  Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day ' 
was  first  performed  here  in  17391  and  in  1740 
his  '  L' Allegro,  H  Pensieroso,  ed  II  Moderato,' 
his  serenatA  '  Pamasso  in  Festa,'  and  his  oper- 
etta 'Hymen.'  Plays  were  occasionally  per- 
formed here  until  1756,  when  the  building  was 
converted  into  a  barrack.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  as  Spode  and  Copeland's  *  Salopian 
China  Warehouse,*  imtil  it  was  taken  down  in 
1848  for  the  enlaigement  of  the  College  of  Sui^ 
geons.  This  theatre  must  not  be  confounded 
with  two  others  which  previously  stood  near  the 
same  spot,  viz.  the  Duke*s  Theatre,  erected  by 
Sir  William  Davenant  in  1662,  and  occupied 
until  16 7 1,  when  the  oompanv  removed  to 
Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  and  the  Theatre  in 
Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  built  upon  the  same 
site  and  opened  in  1695  with  Congreve's  'Love 
for  Love,'  and  occupied  until  the  company  re- 
moved to  the  Queen  s  Theatre  in  1 705,  when  it 
was  abandoned.  [Kino's  Thiatbe.]   [W.H.H]. 

LIND,  Jevnt,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  Oct.  6, 
iK^o  (not,  as  F^tis  says,  on  Feb.  8).  Count 
Puke,  director  of  the  Court  Theatre,  admitted 

t  See  the '  Keae  Zeitwhrift  flir  Mualk,'  1837.  No.  S2.  . 
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her  to  the  school  of  singing  which  is  attached  to 
that  establishment,  and  she  received  there  her 
first  lessons  firom  a  master  named  Bei^g.  She 
made  her  tUbut  at  the  Opera  in  her  native  city, 
in  March  1838,  as  Agatha  in  Weber's  *Frei- 
schtitz,'  and  played  afterwards  the  principal  r6le 
in  'Euryanthe,'  Alioe  in  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  and 
finally  'La  Yestale,'  all  with  brilliant  success. 
In  fact,  'she  upheld  the  Royal  Theatre  until 
June  1 841,  when  she  went  to  Paris  in  hope  of 
improving  her  style  of  singing.'  There  Manuel 
Garcia  gave  her  lessons,  during  a  period  of  nine 
months,  but  'she  herscdf  mainly  contributed  to 
the  development  of  her  naturally  harsh  and  un- 
bending voice,  by  ever  holding  before  herself  the 
ideal  which  she  had  formed  from  a  very  early 
age.  She  had  been  wont  to  sing  to  her  mother  ■ 
friends  from  her  third  year ;  and,  even  at  that 
period,  the  intense  feeling  of  melwcholy,  almoet 
natural  to  all  Swedes,  which  filled  her  young 
soul,  gave  to  her  voice  an  expression  which  drew 
tears  from,  the  listeners.'  Meyerbeer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Paris  at  the  time,  heard  her,  was 
delighted,  and  foretold  a  brilliant  future  for  the 
young  singer.  She  obtained  a  hearing  at  the 
Opera  in  1842,  but  no  engagement  followed. 
Naturally  hurt  at  this,  she  is  said  to  have  deter- 
mined never  to  accept  an  engagement  in  Paris  ; 
and,  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  late  as  March  1847,  she  declined  an 
engagement  at  the  Academic  Royale,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of '  affaira  personeUa ;'  nor  did 
she  ever  appear  in  Paris  again. 

Jenny  Lind  now  went  to  Berlin,  in  August  1844, 
and  for  a  time  studied  German.  In  Septemb^ 
she  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  took  part  in  the 
f§tes  at  the  crowning  of  King  Oscar ;  but  re- 
turned to  Berlin  in  October,  and  obtained  an 
engagement  at  the  Opera  through  the  influence 
of  Meyerbeer,  who  had  written  for  her  the 
principal  HUe  in  his  'Feldlager  in  Schlesien,' 
afterwards  remodelled  as  'L'Etoile  du  Nord.* 
She  appeared  first,  December  15,  as  Norma,  and 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  afterwards 
played,  with  equal  success,  her  part  in  Meyerbeer's 
new  opera.  In  the  following  April  she  sang  at 
Hamburg,  Cologne,  and  Coblentz.  After  this  tour 
she  returned  again  to  Stockholm  by  way  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  once  more  enjoyed  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess. At  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  Dec.  6, 1 845 .  Engaged  soon  after 
for  Vienna,  she  appeared  there  April  18,  1846. 

On  May  4,  1847,  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first 
appearance  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
in  '  Robert.'  Moscheles  had  already  met  her  in 
Berlin,  and  wrote  thus  (Jan.  10,  1845)  of  her 
performance  in  '  The  Camp  of  Silesia,  — '  Jenny 
Lind  has  &irly  enchanted  me ;  she  is  unique  in 
her  way,  and  her  song  with  two  concertante 
flutes  is  perhaps  the  most  incredible  feat  in  the 
way  of  bravura  singing  that  can  possibly  be 
heard  .  .  .  How  lucky  I  was  to  find  her  at 
homel  What  a  glorious  singer  she  is,  and  so 
unpretentious  withal ! '  This  character,  though 
true  to  life,  was,  however,  shamefully  belied  by 
the  management  of  the  London  Theatre,  bod^ 
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before  and  after  lier  arriTal.  It  is  curious  now 
to  look  back  upon  the  artifices  employed,  the 
stories  of  broken  contracts  (this  not  without 
some  foundation),  of  long  dipiom&iio pourparlers^ 
special  meflwngers,  persuasion,  hesitation,  and 
▼acillations,  kept  up  during  many  months, — all 
in  order  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  operatic 
public.  Not  a  stone  was  left  unturned,  not  a 
trait  of  the  young  singer's  character,  public  or 
priTate,  un-exploU^t  by  which  sympathy,  admira- 
tion, or  even  curiosity,  might  be  aroused  (see 
Lumley*s  *  Reminiscences,'  1847).  After  appear- 
ing as  the  heroine  of  a  novel  (*  The  Home,'  by 
li^sB  Bremer),  and  the  darling  of  the  Opera  at 
Stockholm,  she  was  next  described  as  entrancing 
the  cpora-goers  of  Berlin, — where  indeed  she  was 
doubtless  a  welcome  contrast  to  their  ordinary 
prime  doime ;  and  her  praises  had  been  sung  by 
the  two  great  German  composers,  and  had  not 
lost  by  translation.  But,  not  content  with 
fulsome  praise  founded  on  these  circumstances, 
the  paragraphists,  inspired  of  course  by  those  for 
whose  interest  the  paragraphs  were  nuinufactured, 
and  assuredly  without  her  knowledge  or  sanction, 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  in  the  most  open  way, — 
and  as  if  in  commendation  of  her  as  a  singer,  and 
aboTe  other  singers, — of  Mile.  Lind's  private 
virtues,  and  even  of  her  charities.  Singers  have 
ever  been  charitable,  generous,  open-hamded  and 
open-hearted ;  to  their  credit  be  it  recorded : 
the  ezoeptions  have  been  few.  With  their  private 
virtues  critics  have  nought  to  do ;  these  should 
be  sof^xMed  to  exist,  unless  the  contrary  be 
glaringly  apparent.  The  public  was,  however, 
persistently  fed  with  these  advertisements  and 
harassed  with  further  rumours  of  doubts  and 
even  disappointment  in  the  early  part  of  1847,  it 
being  actually  stated  that  the  negodations  had 
broken  down, — all  after  the  engagement  had 
been  signed  and  sealed  ! 

Tbe  interest  and  excitement  of  the  public  at 
ber  6ist  appearance  was,  therefore,  extraordinary ; 
and  no  wonder  that  it  was  so.  Yet  her  great  sing- 
ing in  the  part  of '  Alice'  disappointed  none  but 
a  very  few,  and  those  were  silenced  by  a  tumul- 
tuoBB  majority  of  idolaters.    She  certainly  sang 
the  music  ^lendidly,  and  acted  the  part  irre- 
pfToackably.    The  scene  at  the  cross  in  ^e  second 
act  was  in  itself  a  complete  study,  so  strongly 
sontrssted  were  the  emotions  she  portrayed, — 
first  tencr,  then  childlike  faith  and  confidence, — 
while  she  preserved,  throughout,   the  innocent 
Biaaoer  of  the  peasant  girL    *From  that  first 
nomeiit  till  the  end  of  that  season,  nothing  else 
was  thought  about,  nothing  else  talked  about, 
hot  the  new  AUee — the  new  8<mnaminUa — the 
Mm  Moria  in  Donizetti's  charming  comic  opera, 
—his  best.    Pages  could  be  filled  by  describing 
the  excesses  of  the  public.    Since  the  days  when 
the  world  fought  for  hours  at  the  pit-door  to  see 
the  seventh  fivewell  of  Siddons,  nothing  had  been 
seen  in  the  least  approaching  the  scenes  at  the 
eotesooe  of  the  theatre  when  Mile.  Lind  sang. 
Prices  rose  to  a  &bulous  height.    In  shorty  the 
town,  sacred  and  proBsne,  went  mad  about  "  the 
Swedish  nightingale** '  (Chorley).    Ladies  con- 
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stoutly  sat  on  the  stairs  at  the  Opera,  unable  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  house.  Her  voice, 
which  then  at  its  very  best  showed  some  signs  of 
early  wear,  was  a  soprano  of  bright,  thrilling, 
and  remarkably  sympathetic  quality,  from  D  to 
D,  with  another  note  or  two  occasionally  avail- 
able above  the  high  D.  The  upper  part  of  her 
register  was  rich  and  brilliant,  and  superior 
both  in  strength  and  purity  to  the  lower. 
These  two  portions  she  managed,  however, 
to  unite  in  the  most  skilful  way,  moderating 
the  power  of  her  upper  notes  so  as  not  to  out- 
shine the  lower.  She  had  also  a  wonderfully 
developed  'length  of  breath,*  which  enabled  her 
to  perform  long  and  difi&cult  passages  with  ease, 
and  to  fine  down  her  tones  to  the  softest  pianis- 
simo, while  still  maintaining  the  quality  un- 
varied. Her  execution  was  very  great,  her  shake 
trueand  brilliant,  her  taste  in  ornament  altogether 
original,  and  she  usually  invented  her  own  ca- 
dcme.  In  a  song  from  *  Beatrice  di  Tenda,*  she 
had  a  chromatic  cadence  ascending  to  E  in  alt, 
and  descending  to  the  note  whence  it  had  risen, 
which  could  scarcely  be  equalled  for  difficulty 
and  perfection  of  execution.  The  following,  sung 
by  her  at  the  end  of  *  Ah  !  non  giunge,*  was  given 
to  the  present  writer  by  an  ear-witneas  : — 


n\ 


t 


^m 


^ 


^^ 


In  this  comparatively  simple  cadenza^  the  high 
D,  C,  E,  though  rapidly  struck,  were  not  given 
in  the  manner  of  a  shake,  but  were  positively 
marteUes,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  effect. 
Another  cadence,  which,  according  to  Moscheles, 
'  electrified*  them  at  the  Gewandhaus,  occurred 
three  times  in  one  of  Chopin's  Mazurkas ; — 


p'  ii  J  r  J 


vs/ 


J 


^ 


^^ 


*  What  shall  I  say  of  Jenny  Lind  ?*  he  writes 
again  (1847) :  '  I  can  find  no  words  adequate  to 
give  you  any  real  idea  of  the  impression  she  has 
made.  . . .  This  is  no  short-lived  fit  of  public 
enthusiasm.  I  wanted  to  know  her  off  the  stage 
as  well  as  on;  but,  as  she  lives  some  distance 
from  me,  I  asked  her  in  a  letter  to  fix  upon 
an  hour  for  me  to  call.  Simple  and  uncere- 
monious as  she  is,  she  came  the  next  day  herself, 
bringing  her  answer  verbally.  So  much  modesty 
and  so  much  greatness  united  are  seldom  if  ever 
to  be  met  with ;  and,  although  her  intimate 
friend  Mendelssohn  had  given  me  an  insight 
into  the  noble  qualities  of  her  character,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  them  so  apparent.'  Again  and 
again  he  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  her,  and 
subsequently  of  her  and  her  husband  together. 

Meanwhile  Mile.  Lind  maintained  the  mark 
which  she  had  made  in  *  Bobert,*  by  her  imper* 
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■ODfttioD  of  the  Sonnambtda,  a  most  effective 
character, — 'Lacia,'  Adina,  in  'L'Eludr/  *La 
Figlia  del  Begimento/  and,  periiapi,  altogether 
her  belt  part^  Giulia  in  Spontim^B  '  Yestale.' 
In  1848  she  returned  to  Uer  Maje^y'i  Theatre, 
and  added  to  these  'Lucia  di  Lammennoor*  and 
'L'£lisir  d'Amore.'  In  1849  she  announced 
her  intention  not  to  appear  again  on  the  stage, 
but  so  far  modified  this  resolution  as  to  sing  at 
Her  Majest/s  Theatre  in  Mozart*s  'Flanto 
Magico'  arruiged  as  a  concert,  without  acting 
(April  15);  and  still  further  by  re-i^pearixig  in 
'  La  Sonnambula'  (April  26)  and  3  other  operas. 
Her  last  appearance  'on  any  stage'  took  place 
in  'Boberto/  May  18, 1849.  Henceforward  she 
betook  herself  to  the  more  congenial  platform  of 
the  concert-room.  How  she  sang  there,  many  of 
the  present  generation  can  still  remember, — '  the 
wild,  queer,  northern  tunes  brought  here  by 
her — her  careful  repression  of  some  of  Mozart  s 
great  airs — her  mastery  over  such  at  piece  of 
execution  as  the  Bird  song  in  Haydn  s  Crea- 
tion— and  lastly,  the  grandeur  of  inspiration 
with  which  the  '*Sanctus**  of  angels  in  Mendels- 
sohn*s  **  Elijah"  was  led  by  her  (the  culminating 
point  in  that  Oratorio).  These  are  the  triumpli^ 
which  will  stamp  her  name  in  the  Grolden  Book 
of  singers*  (Chorley).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wondrous  effect  with  which  she  sang  a  simple 
ballad,  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  can  never 
be  foigotten  by  those  who  ever  heard  it.  After 
another  season  in  London,  and  a  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1848,  Mile.  Und  was  engaged  by  Bamum, 
the  American  speculator,  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
United  States.  She  arrived  there  in  1850,  and 
remained  for  nearly  two  years,  during  part  of 
the  time  unfettered  by  an  engagement  with  any 
impreiario,  but  accompanied  by  Mr.,  now  Sir 
Julius,  Benedict.  The  Americans,  with  their 
genius  for  appreciation  and  hospitality,  welcomed 
her  everywhere  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  she 
made  £26,000  in  this  progress.  Here  it  was,  in 
Boston,  on  Feb.  5,  185a,  that  she  married  Mr. 
Otto  Groldschmidt.    [Goldsohmidt.] 

Betumed  to  Europe,  Mme.  Goldsohmidt  now 
travelled  through  Holland,  and  again  visited 
Germany.  In  1856  she  came  once  more  to 
England,  and,  until  recent  years,  appeared  fre- 
quently in  oratorios  and  concerts. 

It  must  be  recorded  that  the  whole  of  her 
American  earnings  was  devoted  to  founding  and 
endowing  art-scholarships  and  other  charities  in 
her  native  Sweden;  while,  in  England,  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  among  other  charities, 
she  has  given  a  whole  hospital  to  Liverpool^md 
a  wing  of  another  to  London.  The  scholarship 
founded  in  memory  of  her  friend  F^ix  Mendels- 
sohn also  benefited  largely  by  her  help  and 
countenance ;  and  it  maybe  said  with  truth  that 
her  generodly  and  her  sympathy  are  never  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain  by  those  who  have  any  just  claims 
upon  them.    [Mendelssohn  Soholabship.] 

Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt  now  lives  in  Lon- 
don, respected  and  admired  by  all  who  know 
her,  the  mother  of  a  family,  mixing  in  society, 
but  in  no  degree  losing  her  vivid  interest  in 


music.  The  Bach  Choir,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Goldsohmidt,  which  has  lately  given  the  Eng- 
lish public  the  first  opportunity  of  hearing  in 
its  entirety  the  B  minor  Mass  of  that  composer, 
has  profited  in  no  small  degree  by  the  careful 
training  bestowed  on  the  famale  portion  of  the 
chorus  by  this  great  singer,  and  the  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  her  presence  among  them«       [J.M.] 

LINDA  DI  CHAMOUNL  Opera  in  3  acta ; 
words  by  Rossi,  music  by  DonizettL  Produced 
at  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna^  May  19, 
1842;  in  Paris,  Nov.  17,  184a;  in  London,  at 
Her  Majesty's,  June  1843.  [G.] 

LINDBLAD,  Adolp  Fredbick,  bom  near 
Stockholm  in  1804.  This  Swedish  composer 
passed  several  years  of  his  early  life  in  Berlin, 
and  studied  music  there  under  Zelter.  In  1835 
he  returned  to  Stockholm  and  there  resided, 
giving  singing  lessons  and  composing  until  his 
death  in  August  1878. 

lindblad  has  composed  but  little  instrumental 
music ;  a  symphony  in  C  which  was  given  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  at  one  of  the  Gewaad- 
haus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  in  November  1839,  and 
a  duo  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (op.  9)  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  but  they  aim  so  little  at  effect 
and  are  so  full  of  the  peculiar  personality  of  their 
author  that  they  can  never  be  popular,  and  even 
his  own  countrymen  are  not  frunUiar  with  them. 
It  is  his  vocal  compositions  which  have  made 
him  frunous.  He  is  eminently  a  national  com- 
poser. He  has  published  a  largej^llection  of 
songs  for  voice  and  piano  to  Swedish  words, 
which  are  full  of  melody,  grace,  and  originality. 
Written  for  the  most  part  in  the  minor  key,  they 
are  tinged  with  the  melancholy  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Swedish  music.  In  such  short  songs 
as  *The  Song  of  the  Dalecarlian  maiden,' 
'  Lament,*  '  The  wood  by  the  Aaren  lake,'  etc., 
whose  extreme  simplicity  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  their  charm,  his  success  has  been  most  con- 
spicuous. In  longer  and  more  elaborate  songs, 
where  the  simplicity  at  which  he  aimed  in  his 
accompaniment  has  limited-  the  variety  of  har- 
mony and  figures,  the  effect  is  often  marred  by 
repetition  and  consequent  monotony.  Yet  even 
in  this  class  of  work  there  are  many  beautiful 
exceptions,  and  '  A  day  in  Spring,'  *  A  Sununer's 
day,  and '  Autunm  evening,'  are  specially  worthy 
of  mention. 

Jenny  Lind,  who  was-  Lindblad's  pupil,  intro- 
duced his  songs  into  Gem^any,  and  their  rapidly 
acquired  popularity  earned  for  the  author  the 
tiUe  of  'the  Schubert  of  the  North.'  His  only 
opera,  'Frondorome,'  is  scarcely  known  anywhere, 
but  several  of  his  vocal  duets,  trios,  and  quartets 
have  a  considerable  reputation  in  Sweden. 

An  analyilB  of  Lindblad's  Symphony  will  be 
found  in  the  Allg.  Mus.  Zeitung  for  Oct.  23, 1839 
(comp.  ooL  937  of  the  same  volume).  There  is  a 
pleasant  reference  to  him,  honourable  to  both 
parties  alike,  in  Mendelssohn's  letter  of  Dec.  a  8, 
1833.  [A.H.W.] 

LINDLEY,  BoBEBT,  bom  at  Botherham 
March  4,  1776^  showed  so  early  a  predilection 
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music  Uutt  when  he  wm  about  5  jean  of 
his  £ather,  an  amateur  performer,  commenced 
him  the  violin,  aoid  at  9  years  of  age, 
e  riolonoello  also.  He  continued  to  practise 
he  latter  until  he  was  16,  when  Cervetto,  hear- 
ng  him  play,  encouraged  him  and  undertook  his 
jgiatuitoos  instruction.  He  quitted  Yorkshire 
sod  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Brighton 
theatre.  In  1 794  he  succeeded  Sperati  as  prin- 
cipal violoncello  at  the  Opera  and  all  the  princi- 
pal concerts,  and  retainea  undisputed  possession 
«f  that  position  until  his  retirement  in  1851. 
Lindley's  tone  was  remarkable  for  its  purity, 
zichness,  mellowness  and  volume,  and  in  this 
mpect  he  has  probably  never  been  equalled. 
His  technique,  for  that  date,  was  remarkable, 
and  his  accompaniment  of  recitative  was  perfec- 
tioB.  He  composed  several  concertos  and  other 
vafks  for  his  instrument,  but  his  composition  was 
bjDo  means  equal  to  his  execution.  He  died 
Jane  13,  1855.  His  daughter  married  John 
Bsnett  the  composer. 

His  scm,  William,  bom  i8oa,  was  also  a 
Tiofenoellist.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father  and 
first  appeared  in  public  in  181 7  and  soon  took  a 
poHfiion  in  all  the  best  orchestras.  He  gave 
great  promise  of  future  excellence,  but  was  un- 
able to  achieve  any  prominence  owing  to  extreme 
lerroosnea.  He  died  at  Manchester,  Aug.  1 2, 
1869.  [W.H.H.] 

LINDPAINT1«J^R,  Petkr  Joseph  vof,  bom 
iiCoUens  Dec.  8, 1791,  studied  the  violin,  piano, 
and  oounierpoint  at  Augsbuig,  and  subsequently 
afpears  to  have  received  some  instruction  at 
Mimich  from  Winter.  In  1812  he  accepted  the 
poit  a/i  Mnsik-director  at  the  Isarthor  theatre  in 
HiDudi,  and  whilst  so  engaged  completed  his 
Bi«ical  studies  under  Jos.  Gratz,  an  excellent 
eoBtrapontist.  In  1 819  he  was  appointed  Kapell- 
ndster  to  the  Royal  Band  at  Stuttgart,  and  held 
that  post  until  his  death,  which  took  place  Aug. 
II,  1856,  durinz  a  summer  holiday  at  Nonnen- 
horn,  on  the  Li£e  of  Constance.  He  was  buried 
at  Wsaserburg.  He  died  full  of  honours,  a 
aember  of  afanost  every  musical  institution  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  recipient  of  gifts  from 
BABy  crowned  heads — amongst  others  a  medal 
from  Qoeeai  Victoria,  in  1848,  for  the  dedication 
of  his  oratorio  of  Abraham. 

By  quiet  and  persistent  labour  he  raised  his 

band  to  the  level  of  the  best  in  Germany,  and 

aoqnired  a  very  high  reputation.   '  lindpaintner,* 

Mya  Menddssohn,  describing  a  visit  to  Stuttgart 

IB  1831,  'is  in  my  belief  the  best  conductor  in 

G<naany ;  it  is  as  if  he  played  the  whole  orches- 

tea  with  his  baton  alone  \  and  he  is  very  indus- 

tnooB.'     Of  the  many  professional  engagements 

offered  him  in  other  towns  and  foreign  countries, 

he  accepted  but  one,  and  that,  in  1853,  three 

yaars  before  his  death,  was  to  conduct  the  New 

Philliarniooic  Concerts  in  London,  at  which  his 

raatatr  The  Widow  of  Nain,  his  overtures  to 

Faoat  and  the  Yampyre,  and  others  of  his  com- 

positi^m#  were  given  with  success,  including  the 

m^  of  The  Standard-bearer,  at  that  time  so 

pc^ular^  song  by  Pischek.    He  wrote  a8  operas^ 
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3  ballets,  5  melodramas  and  oratorios,  several 
cantatas,  6  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater,  and  above  50 
songs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment.  To  these 
were  added  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos,  fan- 
tasias, trios  and  quartets  for  different  instruments. 
He  reacored  Judas  Maccabsus,  no  doubt  cleverly, 
and  at  the  time  it  was  said,  well.  Some  of  his 
symphonies,  his  operas  'Der  Vampyr*  and  '  Lich- 
tenstein,*  his  ballet '  Joko,*  the  overture  to  which 
is  still  heard  at  concerts,  his  music  to  Goethe^s 
'Faust*  and  Schiller's 'Songofthe  Bell,*  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  among  the  best  of  his  works. 
And  two  of  his  songs,  'The  Standard-bearer'  and 
'Boland,*  created  at  the  time  a  veritable  furore. 

Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality  Lind- 
paintner*s  compositions  please  by  their  clearness 
Mid  brilliancy,  melody  and  well  developed  form ; 
and  the  hand  of  a  clever  and  practised  musician 
is  everywhere  visible  in  them.  [A.  H.W.] 

LINLEY,  Francis,  bom  1774  at  Doncaster, 
blind  from  his  birth,  studied  music  under  Dr. 
Miller,  and  became  an  able  organist.  He  wf^ 
chosen  organist  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Penton- 
ville,  and  soon  afterwards  married  a  blind  lady 
of  considerable  fortune.  He  purchased  the 
business  of  Bland,  the  musicseller  in  Holbom, 
but  his  affairs  becoming  embarrassed,  his  wife 
parted  from  him  and  he  went  to  America,  where 
his  playing  and  compositions  were  much  admired. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1799  and  died  in  Oct. 
1800.  His  works  consist  of  songs,  pianoforte 
and  organ  pieces,  flute  solos  and  duets,  and  an 
*  Organ  Tutor.*  His  greatest  amusement  was  to 
explore  churchyards  and  read  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones  by  the  sense  of  touch.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LINLEY,  Thomas,  bom  about  1725  at  Wells, 
Somerset,  commenced  the  study  of  music  under 
Thomas  Chilcot,  organist  of  Bath  Abbey  church, 
and  completed  his  education  under  Paradiee.  He 
established  himself  as  a  singing  master  at  Bath, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  the  concerts  there 
with  great  success.  On  the  retirement  of  John 
Christopher  Smith  in  1774  Linley  joined  Stanleiy 
in  the  management  of  the  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  in  1 786  con- 
tinued them  in  partnership  with  ur.  Arnold.  Ita 
1775,  in  conjunction  with  his  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
he  composed  and  compiled  the  music  for  '  The 
Dueuna,'  by  his  son-in-law,  Sheridan,  which  had 
the  then  unparalleled  run  of  75  nights  in  its  first 
season.  In  1776  he  purchased  part  of  Garrick's 
share  in  Drury  Lane,  removed  to  London  and  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  music  of  the 
theatre,  for  which  he  composed  several  pieces  of 
merit.  Linley  died  at  his  house  in  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  19,  1795,  and  was 
buried  in  Wells  Cathedral.  His  dnuuatic  pieces 
were  'The  Duenna,*  1775;  'Selima  and  Azor* 
(chiefly  from  Gr^try,  but  containing  the  charming 
original  melody,  'No  flower  that  blows'),  1776 ; 
*The  Camp,*  1778;  'The  Carnival  of  Venice,' 
'The  Gentle  Shepherd,*  and  ' Robinson  Crusoe,* 
1781;  'The  Triumph  of  Mirth,*  1782;  'The 
Spanish  Rivals,*  1784 ;  'The  Strangers  at  home,' 
and  ' Richard  CoBurde  Lion*  (fromGr^try),  1786 ; 
and  'Love  in  tiie  £aat»*  1788;  besides  the  song 
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in  'The  School  for  ScandAl/  1777,  and  accom- 
panimentB  to  the  songs  in  *  The  Beggar's  Opera.* 
He  also  set  such  portions  of  Sheridan's  Monody 
on  the  Death  of  Gairiok,  1 779,  as  were  intended  to 
be  sung.  *  Six  Elegies'  for  3  yoices,  composed  at 
Bath  (much  commended  by  Bumey),  and*  Twelve 
Ballads*  were  published  in  his  lifetime.  The 
posthumous  works  of  himself  and  his  son,  Thomas, 
which  appeared  a  few  years  after  his  death,  in  a 
vols.,  consist  of  songs,  cantatas,  madrigals,  and 
elegies,  including  the  lovely  5-part  madrigal  by 
him,  '  Let  me,  careless,*  one  of  the  most  graceful 
productions  of  its  kind.  As  an  English  composer 
Iiinley  takes  high  rank. 

Eliza  Akn,  his  eldest  daughter, '  The  Maid  of 
Bath,^  bom  1754,  received  her  musical  education 
from  her  father,  and  appeared  at  an  early  age  at 
the  Bath  concerts  as  a  soprano  singer  with  great 
success.  In  1770  she  sang  at  the  oratorios  in 
London  and  at  Worcester  Festival,  and  rose  high 
in  public  favour.  In  177 1  she  sang  at  Hereford 
Festival,  and  in  177a  at  Gloucester.  In  March, 
1773,  she  became,  under  somewhat  romantic  cir- 
cumstances, the  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
and,  after  fuliilling  engagements  at  Worcester 
Festival  and  at  Oxford,  contracted  before  her 
marriage,  she  retired  at  the  zenith  of  her  popu- 
larity. Her  voice  was  of  extensive  compass,  and 
she  sang  with  equal  excellence  in  both  the  sus- 
tained and  florid  styles.  She  died  of  consumption 
at  Bristol  in  1792. 

Mabt,  his  second  daughter  and  pupil,  also  a 
favourite  singer,  sang  with  her  sister  at  the 
oratorios,  festivals,  etc.,  and  for  a  few  yean  after- 
wards, until  her  marriage  with  Richard  Tickell, 
comnussioner  of  stamps.  She  died  in  July  1 787. 

Mabia,  his  third  daughter,  was  also  a  concert 
and  oratorio  singer.  Sheered  at  Bath  Sept.  5, 1 784, 
at  an  early  age.  Shortly  before  her  death  she 
raised  herself  in  bed,  and  with  momentary  anima- 
tion sang  part  of  Handel's  air  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,'  and  then,  exhausted  with  the 
effort,  sank  down  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 

Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  bom  at  Bath  in  1756, 
displayed  at  an  early  age  extraordinary  skill  on 
the  violin,  and  at  8  years  old  performed  a  con- 
certo in  public.  After  studying  with  his  father 
he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Boyce.  He  then  went 
to  Florence  and  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Nardini,  and  whilst  there  became  acquainted 
vrith  Mozart,  then  about  his  own  age,  and  a 
warm  attachment  sprang  up  between  them ;  when 
they  parted  they  were  each  bathed  in  tears,  and 
Mozflft  often  afterwards  spoke  of  Linley  with  the 
greatest  affection.  On  returning  to  England  he 
became  leader  and  solo -player  at  his  father's 
concerts  at  Bath,  and  subsequently  at  the  oratorios 
etc.  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1773  he  composed  an 
anthem  with  orchestra  ('Let  God  arise')  for 
Worcester  Festival.  In  1775  he  assisted  his 
father  in  '  The  Duenna,'  by  writing  the  overture, 
three  or  four  airs,  a  duet  and  a  tria  He  subse- 
quently composed  a  chorus  and  two  songs  for  in- 
troduction into  'The  Tempest.*  In  1776  he  pro- 
duced 'An  Ode  on  the  Witches  and  Fairies  of 
Shakspere.*    He  also  composed  a  short  oratorio. 


'The  Song  of  Moses,'  performed  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  added  accompaniments  for  wind  instruments 
to  the  music  in  '  Macbeth.*  He  was  unfortunately 
drowned,  through  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  whilst 
on  a  visit  at  the  Duke  of  Ancaster's,  Grimsthoipe, 
Lincolnshire,  Aug.  7,  1 778.  The  greater  part  of 
his  miscellaneous  compositions  are  contained  in 
the  a  vols,  of  posthumous  works  above  mentioned. 

Another  son,  Ozias  Thubstok,  bom  1765,  was 
also  instructed  in  music  by  the  father.  He  en- 
tered the  Church  and  obtained  a  living,  which 
he  resigned  on  being  appointed,  May  5,  1816, 
a  junior  fellow  and  organist  of  Dulwich  College, 
where  he  died  March,  1831. 

William,  his  youngest  son,  bom  about  1767 
and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  and  Harrow,  learned 
music  from  his  father  and  Abel.  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
cured for  him  a  writership  at  Madras,  and  he 
was  subsequently  paymaster  at  Yellore  and  sub- 
treasurer  at  Fort  St.  George.  He  returned  from 
India  with  a  competence,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  literature  and  music,  composed  many 
glees,  published  a  set  of  songs,  two  sets  of  canzo- 
nets, and  many  detached  pieces,  edited  *Shak- 
spere's  Dramatic  Songs,'  a  vols.  fol.  181 5-16,  and 
wrote  two  comic  operas,  two  novels,  and  several 
pieces  of  poetry.    He  died  in  1835.     [W.H.H.} 

LIPINSKI,  Kabl  Joseph,  eminent  violinist 
of  the  modem  school,  bom  Oct.  30  (or  ac- 
cording to  a  family  tradition  Nov.  4),  1790,  at 
Radzyn  in  Poland,  son  of  a  land-agent  and 
amateur  violinist,  who  taught  him  the  elements 
of  fingering.  Having  outgrown  this  instractian 
he  for  a  time  took  up  the  cello,  on  which  he  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  play  Romberg's  concertos. 
He  soon  however  returned  to  the  violin,  and 
in  1 8 10  became  first  Concertmeister,  and  then 
Oapellmeister,  of  the  theatre  at  Lembeig.  Not 
being  able  to  play  the  piano,  he  used  to  lead  the 
rehearsals  with  his  violin,  and  thus  acquired 
that  skill  in  part  playing  which  was  one  of  his 
great  characteristics  as  a  virtuoso.  In  18 14  he 
resigned  his  post,  and  gave  himself  up  to  private 
study.  In  18 17  he  went  to  Italy,  chiefly  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  Paganini.  They  met  in  Milan,  and 
Paganini  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  played  with  him 
dally,  and  even  performed  in  public  with  him  at 
two  concerts  (April  17  and  30,  181 8),  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  increased  Lipinski's  r»>uta- 
tion.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Lipinski  re- 
turned to  Germany,  but  soon  went  back  to  Italy, 
attracted  by  the  £une  of  an  aged  pupil  of  Tartini's, 
Dr.  Mazzurana.  Dissatisfied  with  Lipinski's 
rendering  of  one  of  Tartini's  sonatas,  but  unable 
on  account  of  his  great  age  (90)  to  correct  him 
by  playing  it  hiniself,  Mazzurana  gave  him  a 
poem,  which  he  had  written  to  explain  Uie 
master's  intentions.  With  this  aid  Lijansld 
mastered  the  sonata^  and  in  consequence  endea- 
voured for  the  future  to  embody  some  poetical 
idea  in  his  playing — the  secret  of  his  own  suc- 
cess, and  of  that  of  many  others  who  imitated 
him  in  this  respect.  In  1829  Paganini  and  Li- 
pinski met  again  in  Warsaw,  but  unfortunately 
a  rivalry  was  excited  between  them  which  de- 
stroyed the  old  friendship.    In  1835  and  36,  in 
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1^  conns  of  a  lengthenad  muidckl  tovrvtt,  he 
vivted  Loipuc,  then  beooming  the  acece  of  muoh 
manckl  activity  owing  to  Mendelieahn'i  nttle- 
mait  QitTB ;  aod  there  he  mulB  the  acqiuint- 
■Dce  of  Schomum.  which  re*u1ted  in  the  dedi- 
ektioa  to  him  of  the  'Cameval'  (up.  9}  which 
wH  conipnetd  in  1834.  In  1S36  he  Tinted 
Englmnd  &nd  played  hifl  mili^iy  concerto  ftt  the 
PhiUurmooicCiniceTtof  April  35.  IniSjQLipin' 
>iii  bacune  Concertmeuter  ftt  nreeden,  where  he 
■ntinlj  leorgvuaed  the  rojel  chapel,  that  doing 
Terr  miu^  the  Mine  ■errice  to  Dreeden  tliat 
H^lmesbei^er  lubeequently  did  to  Vienna.  Ha 
iMired  with  a  pendm  in  1S61,  and  died  on 
December  16,  of  (uddeo  panlyiia  of  ths  lungi, 
at  Drlow.  hii  country  home  near  Ijembeig. 
Hiiooinpontioni(DOvfo^nttan)( 
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TalaaUeeootHbntioiiitanaiinmDno.  OneofUw 

beat  known  WM  the '  Military  CooceHo, '  which  fcf 

yeen  waa  moch  played  and  was  the  object  of  the 

aaibitioa  of  many  a  ■todent  of  the  vlijiii.     It  ii 

erm  DOW  Docaaonally  heard  in  pubho.     In  Gon< 

jimctioa  with  Zalewiki,  the  Poliih  poet,  he  edited 

an  intereating  eollectioD  of  Galioian '  Vollulieder' 

with  pianoAnte  aacampaiumeuta.  ^P't^O 

lite  Buat  pnmiineBt  qoalitiei  of  lipuuki'i 

pUyfaig  wwa  a  reoiarhably  broad  and  powerful 

Vmt,  which  he  atcnbed  to  hie  early  itudie*  on 

the  cello;  perfect  intonation  in  double  stop*, 

eetaTCB,  etc.;  and  a  warm  entbusiaitio  indivi- 

dali^.     Bat  the  action  of  hi*  right  arm  and 

wriit  were  Kancwhat  heavy.    He  was  an  enthu- 

nta:  umBdaa.  and  eepecially  in  hii  later  yean 

tilajed  Beetbaren'*  great  quaiteta  and  Bach's 

■to*  tn  [aefawoce  to  everything  elee,         [P.D-] 

LISBFTH.    The  title  of  the  French  venian 

rfHoidelMohii'i  'Heimkehr  aos  dar  Fremde'; 

ttudited  In  J.  Barbier,  and  piodaced  at  ^e 

Tbiatn  Lynqoe  Jane  9,  1863.  [G.] 

LISCHEN  ET  Y&VrZCR'ES.    An  operetU 

b  I  act;  word*  by  Panl  Duboia,  music  by  Offen- 

hech.    Produced  at  Ems ;  and  r^roduced  at  the 

BoaSee-Fariaieni,  Farii,  Jan.  5, 1 864 1  in  LoDdim ' 

(Keod),  at  St.  Janee's,  June  1,  1868.        [G.] 

LISLET,  Jomr,  ooDttibuted  a  ni-part  mad- 

rinl— 'Fairs  Citharea  presents  hir  doves' — to 

'The  IMompfasa  of  Orisoa,'  1601,  but  no  other 

aMpoMttou  by  him  haa  survived,  nor  is  anythins 

kanm  of  hi*  Uography.  [W.H.  H.] 

USZT,  Fftavi,  is  one  of  tha  fhvonritos  of 

IctuBa,  tad  his  snoceaa  is  perhap*  nnequalled, 

eslainly  Bomrpaseed  In  the  histcv^  of  Art.    At 

kit  Int  pohlio  appearance  at  Vienns  Jan.  1, 

■8*^  hit  gadina  waa  acknowledged   with  an 

^'''■T'liim  ia  which  the  whole  muncal  republic, 

ha  Btelhovan  down  to  the  abecareat  dilettaole, 


the  uaual  ob*tacIea  of  popular  IndiSerenee  and 
proiestioual  ill-will.  Bat  these  were  *uon  OTer> 
come  by  hii  energy,  and  Lisst  is  at  [>«ee&t 
living  to  see  his  workt  admired  by  many  and 
ignored  by  nnne.  At  an  orchettml  eonduotor 
also  he  added  laurel*  ta  his  wreath. 

Frau  liut  was  bom  Oct.  il,  181 1,  at 
Raiding,  ia  Hungary,  the  ton  of  Adam  liiin,an 
official  in  the  imperial  servloe,  and  a  mudeal 
amateut  <J  aufficient  attainment  to  imtmet  hi* 
ton  in  the  rudimeat*  of  pianoforte-piaying.  At 
the  age  of  9  youag  Lisst  made  hi*  first  appear- 
ance in  public  at  Oedenb«rg  with  >ueh  suocesi 
that  teveral  Hungarian  noblemen  guwanteed 
iufficient  meuu  to  ooiitinu*  his  itudiee  fuC 
six  years.  For  that  purpose  be  went  to  Vienna, 
and  took  lettoni  trom  Csemy  on  the  pianoforte 
•ad  fn>m  Salioi  and  Randhtitinger  in  oom- 
podtion.  The  latter  introduced  the  lad  to  hit 
friend  f^ni  SehnberL    Hi*  firat  appearance  in 


•Uch  aitandad  fnm>  Uadrid 


Migh  a  country 
>  St.  Petsnbuig, 
ged  at  the  king 
m  paawts;  ami  the  laine  tncoes*  aocoaipBtiied  all 
k  Dttlanouk  in  lilt.  When,  tired  of  (tie  ahallow 
bm*  td  tlte  virtanao,  be  devoted  him*elf  to  00m- 
fmni^,  he  had,  it  ia  bvt,  M  fint  t«  snoountar 


print  wa*  firobahly  in  a  vmriatlcoi  (the  I4th^  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  one  of  co  oontribut«l  _W 
the  moat  eminent  artisu  of  the  day.  for  whiidl 
Beethoven,  when  aeked  for  a  single  variation, 
wrote  thirty-three  (op.  no).  The  oollectiun, 
entitled  Vaterlandiache  KUnatlsr-VereiD,  waa 
published  in  June  0813.     In  the  same  year  he 

trooeeded  to  Paris,  where  it  woa  hoped  that 
ia  rapidly  f^wing  reputaticai  would  gain  him 
admiation  .at  the  Conaervatoite  in  spite  o(  hia 
foreign  origin.  Bnt  Chenibini  refused  to  make 
an  eioaptiDn  in  his  favour,  end  he  continued  hi* 
■tudte  under  Seicha  and  Paer.  Shortly  after- 
ward* ha  also  made  hi*  fint  terions  attunpt  at 
oompoeitteB,  and  an  qpeietta  in  one  act,  called 
■Don  Sanche,'  waa  produced  at  the  Acad^mla 
BoyBU,0et.i7,iSi.s,andwellreceiTed.  Artirtic 
toun  to  Switierland  and  England,  aooompauiied 
by  brilliant  success,  occupy  the  period  till  the 
year  ilji;,  when  lisct  lost  hi*  fiither  and  wa* 
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thrown  on  Us  own  resouroei  to  provide  fbr  him- 
■elf  and  Ids  mother.  During  his  stay  in  PasiSy 
where  he  settled  for  some  years,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  leaden  of  French  literature, 
Victpr  Hugo,  Lamartine  and  Geotge  Sand,  the 
influence  of  whose  works  may  be  disooyered  in 
his  compositions.  For  a  time  also,  he  became 
an  adherent  of  Saint-Simon,  but  soon  reverted 
to  the  Gathdic  religion,  to  which,  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  man,  he  has  since  adhered  devoutly. 
In  1834  he  beoune  acquainted  with  the  Countess 
J>*Agoult,  better  known  by  her  literary  name 
of  Daniel  Stem,  who  for  a  long  time  remained 
attached  to  him  and  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
•dren.  Two  of  these,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the 
wife  of  M.  Ollivier  the  French  statesman,  are 
dead.  The  third,  Cosima,  is  the  wife  of  Richard 
Wagner.  The  public  concerts  which  Liszt  gave 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Paris  placed 
his  claim  to  the  first  rank  amongst  pianists  on 
a  firm  basis,  and  at  last  he  was  induced,  much 
against  his  will,  to  adopt  the  career  of  a  virtuoso 
proper.  The  interval  from  1839  to  1847  Liszt 
■pent  in  travelling  almost  incessantly  firom  one 
country  to  another,  being  everywhere  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
Art.  In  England  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  of  May  21,  1827  (Concerto,  Hummel), 
May  II,  1840  (Conoertstlick,  Weber),  and  Jun0 
8, 1840  (Kreutzer-sonata).  Here  alone  his  recep- 
tion seems  to  have  been  less  warm  than  was  ex* 
pected,  and  Uszt,  with  his  usual  generosity,  at 
once  undertook  to  bear  the  loss  that  might  nave 
fiillen  on  his  agent.  Of  this  generosity  numerous 
instances  might  be  cited.  The  charitable  pui^ 
poses  to  which  Liszt's  genius  has  been  made 
subservient  are  legion,  and  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  that  of  technical  perfection  he  is 
unrivalled  amongst  virtuosi.  The  disaster 
caused  at  Pesth  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Danube  (1837)  was  considerably  alleviated  by 
the  prinoely  sum — the  result  of  several  concerts 
^<x>ntribut6d  by  this  artbt;  and  when  two 
years  later  a  considerable  sum  had  been  col- 
lected for  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  at  Pesth, 
he  insisted  upon  the  money  being  given  to  a 
struggling  young  sculptor,  whom  he  moreover 
assisted  horn  his  private  means.  The  poor  of 
Baidiug  also  had  cause  to  remember  the  visit 
paid  b^  LLizt  to  his  native  village  about  the 
same  tmie.  It  i^  well  known  that  Beethoven's 
monument  at  Bonn  owed  its  existence,  or  at 
least  its  speedy  completion,  to  Liszt*s  liberality. 
When  the  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  began 
to  fail,  liszt  offered  to  pay  the  biJance  required 
from  his  own  pocket,  provided  only  that  the 
choice  of  the  sculptor  should  be  left  to  him. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  forties  dates  Liszt's 
more  intimate  connection  with  Weimar,  where 
in  1849  ^  BetUed  for  the  space  of  12  years. 
This  stay  was  to  be  fruitful  in  more  than  one 
sense.  When  he  closed  his  career  as  a  virtuoso, 
and  accepted  a  permanent  engagement  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar,  he  did 
00  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  becoming  the 
Advocate  of  the  riaiiig  musical  generatioD^  by 
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the  performance  of  such  works  tm  were  written 
regardless  of  immediate  success,  and  therefore 
had  little  chance  of  seeing  the  light  of  the  stage. 
At  short  intervals  eleven  operas  of  living  com- 
posers were  either  performed  for  the  first  time 
or  revived  on  the  Weimar  stage.  Amongst 
these  may  be  counted  such  works  as  Lohenffrin^ 
Tannhdutetf  and  The  Flying  Dutchman  of  Wag^ 
ner,  Bennenuio  Cellini  by  BerUoz,  Schumann's 
Genoveva,  and  music  to  Byron's  'Manfred.' 
Schubert's  Alfonto  and  Estrella  was  also  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  Liszt's  exertions.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this  small  provincial 
city  were  once  more  to  be  the  artistic  centre 
of  Grermany,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Goethe,  Schiller  and  Herder.  From  all  sides 
musicians  and  amateurs  flocked  to  Weimar,  to 
witness  the  astonishing  feats  to  which  a  small 
but  excellent  community  of  siiigers  and  instru- 
mentalists were  inspired  by  the  genius  of  their 
leader.  In  this  way  was  mrmed  the  nucleus  of 
a  group  of  young  and  enthusiastic  musicians, 
who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  aims  and 
achievements,  were  and  are  at  any  rate  inspired 
by  perfect  devotion  to  music  and  its  poetical 
aims.  It  was,  indeed,  at  these  Weimar  gather- 
ings that  the  musicians  who  now  form  the  so- 
cslled  School  of  the  Future,  till  then  unknown 
to  each  other  and  divided  locally  and  mentally, 
came  first  to  a  dear  understanding  of  their 
powers  and  aspirations.  How  much  the  personal 
fiudnation  of  Liszt  contributed  to  this  desired 
effect  need  not  be  said.  Amongst  the  numerous 
pupils  on  the  pianoforte,  to  whom  he  at  the  same 
period  opened  the  invaluable  treasure  of  his 
technical  experience,  may  be  mentioned  Hana 
von  Bulow,  the  worthy  disciple  of  such  a  master. 
But,  in  a  still  lugher  sense,  the  soil  of 
Weimar,  with  its  great  traditions,  was  to  prove 
a  field  of  richest  harvest.  When,  as  early  as 
1842,  Liszt  undertook  the  direction  of  a  cerbdn 
number  of  concerts  every  year  at  Weimar,  his 
friend  Duveiger  wrote  *Cette  place,  qui  oblige 
Liszt  k  sojourner  troiB  mois  de  I'ann^  1^  Weinuuv 
doit  marquer  peut-fitre  pour  lui  la  transition  de 
sa  carri^re  de  virtuose  k  ceUe  de  oompoeiteur.* 
This  presage  has  been  verified  by  a  number  of 
compositions  which,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
verdict  on  their  merits,  have  at  any  rate  done 
much  to  elucidate  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  Ajrt.  From  these  woriu  of  his 
mature  years  his  early  compositions,  mostiy  for 
the  pianoforte,  ought  to  be  distinguished.  In 
the  latter  Liszt  the  virtuoso  predominates  over 
Liszt  the  composer.  Not,  for  instance,  that  his 
'transcriptions'  of  operatic  music  are  without 
superior  merits.  Every  one  of  them  shows  the 
refined  musician,  and  for  the  development  of 
pianoforte  technique,  especially  in  rendering  or- 
chestral effects,  they  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. They  also  toad  to  prove  liszt's  catholicity 
of  taste ;  for  all  schools  are  equally  represented  in 
the  list,  and  a  selection  from  Wagner's  '  Lohen- 
grin '  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  Dead  March 
from  Donizetti's  ' Don  Sebastian.'  To  point  out 
e^en  the  moa^  important  among  these  selections 
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and  anuigements  would  far  exceed  the  limiiB  of 
this  notice.  More  important  are  the  original 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte  also  belonging  to  this 
earlier  epoch  and  collected  under  such  names  as 
'Consolations*  and  'Ann^  de  p^erinage,'  but 
even  in  these,  charming  and  interesting  in  many 
respects  as  they  are,  it  would  be  £fficult  to 
discover  the  germs  of  Liszt's  later  productiTeness. 
Hie  stage  of  preparation  and  imitation  through 
which  lUl  young  composers  have  to  go,  Liszt 
piiied  at  Uie  piano  and  not  at  the  deii.  This 
is  well  pointed  out  in  Wagner's  pamphlet  on  the 
Symph<mic  Poems : — 

'He  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities/ 
writes  Wagner,  '  particularly  in  a  friendly  circle, 
of  bearing  Liszt  play — ^for  instance,  Beeihoven — 
must  have  understood  that  this  was  not-  mere 
reproduction,  but  reid  production.  The  actual 
point  of  division  between  these  twa  things  is  not 
so  easily  determined  as  most  people  believe,  but 
so  modi  I  have  ascertained  beyond  m  doubt, 
that»  in  order  to  reproduce  Beethoven,  one  must 
be  able  to  produce  with  him.  It  would  be  im- 
poKible  to  make  this  understood  by  those  who 
have,  in  all  their  life,  heard'  nothing  but-  the 
ordinary  performances  and  renderings  by  vir- 
taosi  of  Beethoven's  works.  Into  the  growtii 
and  cMenoe  of  such  renderings  I  have,  in  the 
ooorse  of  time,  gained  so  sad  an  insight,  that  I 
prefer  not  to  offend  anybody  by  expressing 
myself  more  clearly.  I  ask,  on  tiie  other  band, 
all  who  have  heard,  for  instance,  Beethoven*s 
op.  io6  or  op.  Ill  (the  two*  great  sonata»  in 
Bb  and  C)  pUyed  by  Liszt-  ia  a  friendly  circle, 
what  they  mviously  knew  of  those  creations, 
and  what  they  learned  of  themr  on  those  occa- 
BonsT  If  this  was  reproduction,  then  surely  it 
was  wtffth  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  sonatas 
reproducing  Beethoven  which  are  **  produced  "  by 
our  pianoforte  composers  in  imitation  of  those 
impofectly  comprehended  works.-  It  was  simply 
the  peculiar  mode  of  Liszt's  development  to  do 
at  toe  jnano  what  others  achieve  with  pen  and 
ink ;  aoid  who  can  deny  that  even  the  greatest 
and  most  original  master,  in  his  first  period,  does 
nothing  but  reproduce  f  It  ought-  to  be  added 
that  during  this  reproductive  epoch,  the  work 
even  of  the  greatest  genius  never  has  the  value 
sod  importance  of  ^e  master  works  which  it 
leprodooes,  its  own  value  and  importance  being 
attained  c«ily  by  the  manifestation  of  distinct 
or^inality.  It  follows  that  Liszt's  activity  during 
kit  first  and  reproductive  period  surpasses  every- 
thing done  by  others  under  parallel  circumstances.. 
For  he  placed  the  value  and  importsnce  of  the 
works  of  his  predecessors  in  the  fullest  light,  and 
tiios  raised  himself  almost  to  the  same  height- 
with  the  composers  he  reproduced.* 

These  remarks  at  the  same  time  will  to*  a 
Isrge  extent  account  for  the  unique  place  which 
list  holds  amongst  modem  representativee  of 
Ids  instrnmenti  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say 
asjthlng  of  the  phenomenal  technique  which 
attbled  bim  to  concentrate  his  whole  mmd  on 
the  intentions  of  the  composer. 

Ttm  wocks  of  lisst's  mature  persod  may  be 
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most  conveniently  classed  under  four  headings. 
First :  works  for  the  pianoforte  with  and  without 
orchestral  accompaniments.  The  two  Concertos 
in  £b  and  A,  and  the  fifteen  Hungarian  Bhapso* 
dies  are  the  most  important  works  of  this  group, 
the  latter  especially  illustrating  ihe  strongly 
pronounced  national  element  in  Luzt.  The  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  second  or  orchestral  section 
of  Liszt's  worics  are  the  Faust  Symphony  in 
thiee  tableaux,  the  Dante  Symphony;  and  the 
twelve  'Symphonic  Poems.'  Of  the  latter  a  full 
list  ia  given  on  p.  1 49  6r  It  is  in  these  Symphonio 
Poems  that  Liszt's  mastery  ever  the  orchestra  as 
well  as  his  claims  to  onginalit3rai:e  chiefly  shown. 
It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  'Programme-Music,* 
such  as  we  find  it  illust^ted  here,  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  Berlioz.  AnolJier  important  feature, 
the  so-called  *  leading-motive*  (i.  e,  a  theme  repre- 
sentative of  a  chaiactbr  or  idea,  and  therefore 
recurring  whenever  that  .character  or  that  idea 
comes  into  prominent  action),.  Liszt  has  adopted 
firom  Wagner.  QLeit-motif.]  At  the  same  time 
these  ideas  appear  in  his  music  in  a  consider^ 
ably  modified  form.  Speaking,  for  instance,  of 
Programme-Music,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  significance  of  that  term  is  undeoBtood  in  a 
very  different  sense  by  BcnrUoz  and  by  Liszt 
Berlioz,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  is  thinkipg  of  a 
distinct  story  or  dramatic  situation,  of  which  he 
takes  care  to  inform  the  reader  by  means  of  a 
commentary ;  lAszt,  on  the  contrary,  emphasizes 
ehiefly  the  pictorial  and  symbolic  bearings  of 
his  theme,  and  in  the  first-named  respect  espe- 
cially is  perhaps  unsurpassed  bv  mooern  sym- 
phonists..  Even  where  an  event  has  become  the 
motive  of  his  symphonic  poem,  it  is  always  from 
a  single  feature  of  a  more  or  less  musically  realis- 
able nature  that  he  takes  his  suggestion,  and 
firom  this  he  proceeds  to  the  deeper  significance 
of  his  subject,,  without  much  regitrd  fer  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  for 
example,  in  his-  Mazeppa  he  has  chosen  Victor 
Hugos  somewhat  pompous  production  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  music,  in  preference  to  Bwon*s 
more  celebrated  and  more  beautiful  poem.  Byron 
simply  tells  the  story  of  Mazeppa's  danger  and 
rescue.  In  Victor  Hugo  the  Polish  youth, 
tied  to 

*  A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed 
Who  kx>ked  aa  though  tii»  speed  of  thoa^t 
Waainhitlimbi,' 

has  become  the  representative  of  man  '  li6  vivant 
8ur  ta  trowp^  faJtalt,  G4nU,  ardent  cowrtier*  This 
symbolic  meaning,  far-fetched  though  it  may  ap- 
pearinthe  poem,  isof  incalculable  advantage  toibe 
musician.  It  gives  esthetic  dignity  to  £e  wild, 
rattling  triplets  which  imitate  we  horse's  gallop, 
and  imparts  a  higher  significance  to  the  triumphal 
march  which  eloses  the  piece.  For  as  Mazeppa 
became  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  even  so  is 
man  gifted  with  genius  destined  for  ultimate 
triumph: 

*  Chaqne  pas  que  tu  fail  lemble  crenaer  ea  tombs. 
Enfin  le  temps  arriTe  ...  11  court,  11  tombe, 
£t  se  zel^Te  roi.' 

A  more  elevated  subject  than  the  struggle  and 
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filial  victory  of  genina  an  artist  eaonot  well  deatre, 
and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Liazt,  pronded 
always  that  the  introduction  of  pictonal  and 
poetic  elements  into  music  is  thought  to  be  per- 
missible. Neither  can  the  melocBo  means  em- 
ployed by  him  im  rendering  this  subject  be 
objected  to.  In  the  opening  allegro  agitato 
descripUve  of  Maseppa^a  ride,  strong  accents  and 
rapid  rhj^thms  natunlly  prerail ;  but,  together 
with  this  merely  external  matter,  there  occurs  an 
impressiTe  theme  (first  announced  by  the  basses 
and  tromboiies%  evidently  zepreseBtative  of  the 
hero  hims^,  and  for  that  reason  repeated  again 
and  again  throughout  the  piece.  The  second 
section,  oxidants,  which  brings  welcome  restftfter 
the  breathless  hurry  of  the  aUegm,  is  in  Jis  turn 
relieved  by  *  brilliant  march,  with  an  original 
Cossack  tune  by  way  of  trio,  tiie  abstract  idea  of 
triumphant  genius  being  thus  ingeniously  idei^ 
tified  with  Mazeppa's  success  among  -^Ua  tribiu 
deV  Ukraine*  From  these  remarks  Liu^'s  method, 
applied  with  slight  modification  in  all  his  sym- 
phonie  poems,  is  sufficiently  clear;  but  the  difficult 
{nroblem  remains  to  be  solved.  Hew  can  these 
philosophic  and  pictorial  ideas  become  the  nudeua 
■of  a  new  musical  form  to  supply  the  ^lace  of  the 
old  symphonic  movement!  il^agner  asks  the 
question  *  whether  it  is  not  mooe  noble  and  mors 
liberating  for  music  to  adopt  its  form  from  the 
4»nception  of  the  Orpheus  or  Plwnetheus  motive 
than  firom  the  dance  or  march  ?*  but  he  forgets 
that  dance  and  much  have  a  distinct  and  tangible 
relation  to  musical  form,  which  neither  Prome- 
theus and  Qrpheua,  nor  indeed  any  other  character 
or  abstract  idea^  possess.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  must  be  left  to  a  future  time,  when  it 
will  also  be  possible  to  determine  the  permanent 
position  of  Ijszt*s  symphonic  works  in  ike  history 
of  Art. 

The  legend  ef  St.  Elizabeth,  a  kind  of  oratorio, 
full  of  great  beauty,  but  sadly  weighed  down  by 
a  tedious  libretto,  leads  the  way  to  the  third 
section— the  Sacred  compositiona.  Hens  the  (Tros 
Mobs,  the  Mi$9a  Choralia,  the  Mass  for  small 
▼oices,  and  the  oratorio  Chrittug  are  the  chief 
works.  The  13th  Psalm,  for  tenoiv  chorus,  and 
orchestra^*  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  accent- 
uation of  tha  subjective  or  personal  element 
combined  as  for  as  possible  wiUi  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  old  forms  of  jchureh  musie,  is  the  key- 
note of  liszt^s  sacred  (Compositions. 

We  finally  come  to  a  fourth  division  not 
hitheKto  sufficiently  appreciated  by  Lisst^s  critics 
— ^his  Songs.  It  is  here  perhaps  that  his  in- 
tensity of  feelii^  embodied  in  melody  pure  and 
simple,  finds  its  most  perfect  expression.  Such 
settings  as  those  of  Heine*s  '  Du  bist  wie  eine 
"Blarn^*  or  fiedwitz^s  '  Es  muss  ein  wunderbares 
sein'  are  oonoeived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Ydkelied.  At  other  times  a  greater  liberty  in 
4he  rhythmical  phrasing  of  the  music  is  warranted 
by  the  metre  of  the  poem  itself  as,  for  instance, 
in  Goethe*s  wonderful  nig^-song,  'Ueber  alien 
Gipfein  ist  Ruh*,'  the  heavenly  calm  of  which 
liszt  has  rendered  by  his  wonderful  haimaaies 
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in  ft  manner  which  alone  would  secure  him  a 
place  amongst  the  great  masters  of  German  song. 
Particularly,  the  modulation  fi[t>m  G  major  back 
into  the  original  £  major  at  the  dose  of  the 
piece  is  of  surprising  beauty.  Less  happy  is  the 
dramatic  way  in  w£ch  such  ballads  as  Heine*s 
'Loreley'  and  Goethe's  'Konig  in  Thule'  are 
treated.  Here  the  melody  is  sacrificed  to  the 
declamatory  element,  and  tiiat  dedamation,  espe- 
cially in  the  last-named  song,  is  not  always 
faulUess.  Victor  Hugo's  '  Conmient  disaient-ils ' 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  songs  amongst  Liszt's 
works,  and  in  musical  literature  generally. 

The  remaining  facts  of  liszrs  lifo  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  In  1859  he  left  his 
official  position  at  the  Opera  in  Weimar  owing 
to  the  captions  opposition  made  to  the  production 
of  Comahus's  '  Barber  of  Bagdad,'  at  the  Weimar 
theatre.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  living  at 
intervals  at  Rome,  Pesth,  and  Weimar,  always 
surrounded  by  a  cirde  of  pupils  and  admirers, 
and  always  working  for  music  and  musicians  in 
the  unselfish  and  tnily  catholic  spirit  character- 
fistic  of  his  whole  lifo.  How  much  liszt  can  be 
to  a  man  And  an  artist  is  shown  by  what  per- 
haps is  the  most  important  episode  even  in  his 
interesting  career — his  frienddiip  with  Wagner. 
The  latter's  eloquent  words  will  give  a  letter 
idea  of  Liszt's  personal  character  than  any  less 
intimate  firiend  could  attempt  to  do. 

<I  met  Liszt,'  writes  Wagner,  'for  the  first 
time  during  my  earliest  stay  in  Paris,  at  * 
period  when  I  had  renounced  the  hope,  nay, 
even  the  wish,  of  a  Paris  reputation,  and,  in- 
deed, was  in  a  state  of  internal  revdt  against 
the  artistic  life  which  I  found  there.  At  our 
meeting  he  struck  me  as  the  most  perfect  contrast 
to  my  own  bdng  and  situation.  In  this  worid, 
into  which  it  had  been  my  desire  to  fly  from  my 
narrow  circumstances,  Liszt  had  grown  up,  from 
his  earliest  age,  so  as  to  be  the  object  of  general 
love  and  admiration,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
repulsed  by  general  cddness  and  want  of  sym- 
pathy. • . .  In  consequence  I  looked  upon  him  with 
suspidon.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  diacloring 
my  being  and  working  to  nim,  and,  therefore,  the 
reception  I  met  with  on  his  part  was  altogether 
of  a  superficial  kind,  as  was  indeed  natural 
in  a  man  to  whom  every  day  the  most  divergent 
impressions  claimed  aiecess.  But  I  was  not  in 
a  mood  to  look  with  unprejudiced  eyes  for  the 
natural  cause  of  his  behaviour,  which,  though 
friendly  and  obliging  in  itself  could  tiot  but 
wound  me  in  the  then  state  of  my  mind.  I  never 
repeated  my  first  call  on  Liszt,  and  without 
knowing  or  even  wishing  to  know  him,  I  was 
prone  to  look  upon  him  as  strange  and  adverse 
to  my  nature.  My  repeated  expression  of  this 
feelizig  was  afterwards  tdd  to  hun,  just  at  the 
time  when  my  'Rienzi'  at  Dresden  attracted 
general  attention.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  misunderstood  with  such  vidence  by 
a  man  whom  he  had  scarcdy  known,  and  whose 
acquaintance  now  seemed  not  without  value  to 
him.  I  am  stiU  moved  when  I  remember  the 
xepeatdd  and  esger  attempts  he  made  to  change 
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my  opinion  of  liim,  even  before  he  knew  any 
of  my  works.    He  acted  not  from  any  artistic 
sympathy,  but  led  by  the  purely  human  wish  of 
discontinuing  a  casual  disbannony  between  him- 
self and  another  being ;  perhaps  he  also  felt  an 
infinitely  tender  miqgiving  of  having  really  hurt 
me  unconsciously.     He  who  knows  the  selfish- 
Jkcm  and  terrible  insezisibility  of  our  social  life, 
and    especially    of   the    relations    of    modem 
artists    to    each   other,   cannot  but  be  struds 
with  wonder,  nay,  delight,  by  the  treatment  I 
experienced  firom  this  extnic»dinary  man. ...  At 
Weimar  I  saw  him.  for  the  last  time,  when  I  was 
resting  for  a  few  days  in  Thuringia,  uncertain 
whether  the  threatening  prosecution  would  com- 
pel me  to  continue  my  flight  from  Germany. 
The  very  day  when  my  personal  danger  became 
a  certainty,  I  saw  Liszt  conducting  a  rehesrsal 
of  my  *  Tannhiiuser,*  and  was  astonished  at 
recognising  my  second  self  in  his  achievement. 
What  I  had  felt. in  inventing  this  music  he  felt 
in  performing  it:  what  I  wanted  to  express  in 
writing  it  down,  he  expressed  in  making  it  sound. 
Strange  to  say,  through  the  love  of  Uiis  rarest 
friend,  I  gained,  at  the  moment  of  becoming 
homeleaB.  a  real  home  for  my  art,  which  I  had 
hitherto  longed  for  and  sought  for  always  in  the 
wT«ng  place.  ...  At  the  end  of  my  last  stay  at 
Paris,  when  ill,  miserable,  and  despairing,  I  sat 
brooding  over  my  fate,  my  eye  fell  on  the  score  of 
my  ''  Lohengrin,**  which  I  had  totally  forgotten. 
Suddenly  I  felt  something  like  compassion  that 
this  music  should  never  sound  from  off  the  death- 
psle  paper.    Two  words  I  wrote  to  Lisst :  his 
sniwer  was,  the  news  that  preparations  for  the 
performance  were  being  made  on  the  largest  scale 
that  the  limited  means  of  Weimar  wouM  permit. 
Everything  that  men  and  circuBustancee  could  do, 
was  done,  in  order  to  make  the  work  understood. 
*. .  Errors  and  misconceptions  impeded  the  de- 
nied soocesB.     What  was  to  be  done  to  suppfy 
what  was  wanted,  so  as  to  further  the  true  un- 
dostanding  on  all  sides,  and  with  it  the  ultimate 
lacoess  of  the  work  1    Liszt  saw  it  at  once,  and 
did  it.    He  gave  to  the  public  his  own  im- 
prenion  of  the  work  in  a  manner  the  convincing 
doqoenoe  and  overpowering  efficacy  of  which 
tmain  unequalled.   Success  was  his  reward,  and 
vith  this  success  he  now  approaches  me,  saying : 
**  Behold  we  have  come  so  far,  now  create  us  a 
Besr  work,  that  we  may  go  still  further.**  * 

In  addition  to  the  commentaries  on  Wagner*s 
voriu  just  referred  to,  Liszt  has  also  written 
ismenKis  detached  articles  and  pamphlets,  those 
«  Robert  Franz,  Chopin,  and  the  music  of  the 
Gipsies,  beii^  the  most  important.  It  ought  to 
lie  added  ths^  the  appreciation  of  Liszt*s  music 
is  this  country  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  un* 
eesdng  efforts  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Walter  Bache, 
■t  whose  snnnal  concerts  many  of  his  most 
biportant  works  have  been  produced.  Others, 
iseh  as  *Mazeppa'  and  the  'Battle  of  the 
HvBs,'  were  first  heard  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Pslsce. 

The  following  is  a  catakgne  of  Liszt*s  v^orks, 
ai  complete  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it. 


It  is  compiled  firom  the  recent  edition  of  the 
thematic  catalogue  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No. 
14,373),  published  lists,  and  other  avulable 
sources. 
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1.  eWOIVAL. 

Ir  Sympioale  lu  Duit«'i  DlTliui 
OomoMdiA,  orch.  mad  femle 
chonu:  ded.>to  Wacner.  1.  In- 
ferno; &  Purg»torlo;  S.  Mtfiil- 
Seat  Seore  and  part*  B.AH.1 
Arr.fMrSPJs. 

Sr  Sine  F*ut«fiyin|tbonte  in  di«l 
CluumlSerUldem  (nach  Gocftlie). 
•rch.  and  male  ehoras :  ded.  to 
Berlioz.  L  Fferat ;  S.  Oretdien 
(also  for  P.F.  2  faaixb);  S.  Me- 
phbtopheles.  Score  ttad  part* ; 
•laofor2P.Fi.   Schnberth. 

Mir  Zwel  I^piaoden  aus  Lenan't 
Fatut.  1.  Per  nichtUche  Zng. 
S.  Dar  Tuu  io  d«r  DorfMshanlM 
(Mephlsto-Walier).  Score  and 
PMis;  also  for  P.F.  2  and  4 
bands.   Sckaberth. 

a  SrmphonlMfae  Dichtantm.  L 
Ce  qu'oa  enteod  tur'la  mon- 
tasne;  t,  Tasso.  Lameoto  e 
Trionfo:  S.  Let  Prilndet;  4. 
erpheoB  (■)«>  for  organ) ;  &  Pro- 
■ntheus;  &  Xaieppa;  T.  Feitr 
feiftnge;  8.  IMrolde  fooMm;  9. 
Bungaria :  10.  Hamlet ;  11.  Hun- 
nenschlacht;  1&  Die  Ideale. 
Score  and  partt.  alio  for  2  P.  Fa. 
And  P.F.  4  hands.    B.AH. 

fi.  Feat-VoTspM.  for  Schiller  and 
Goethe  Fcftlval,  Wetanar  IWT. 
Score.  Hallberger. 

£  Fest-]larieh.forOoethe'ablrtfr> 
daj.  Score  and  p«rts.  also  for 
P.F.2and4ta&dB.   Schnberth. 

r.  HahUgunga-lteMh.  for  accea- 
sion  of  DuMb  Carl  of  Skie- 
Weimar  UfiS.  Beorr;  and  for 
P.F.2handa.   B.AH. 

8.> '  VoBi-Fels  xom  Meer  'r  Patrio- 
tic march.  Score  and  parts; 
also  for  P.F.  2  bands.  Sehle- 
singer. 


9.  KanstterFestpZng;  for  Schiller 
Festlral  IMO.   Score:  and  for     parts;   also  for  P.F. 
P.F.2aid4bandar  Kahnt.       >    TOlgyl.  Pesth. 


1&  'Gaodcamos  Igltnr':  Humo- 
reske  for  orch.  aoH.  and  chorus. 
Score  and  parts ;  also  for  P.F.  2 
4nd4hands.   Sebuberth. 

2.   ABtAHOBMBHTa. 

U.  Scbttberta'  Marches.    L  op.  40 

Vo.8;  JLTrauer-:  S.  Belter-:  4. 

Ungarischer-Marscb.   Score  and 

parts.   Fflrstner. 
12.  Schubert's  Songs  for  Toloe  and 

amall  orch.  I.  Die  Junge  Nonne  ; 

2.  Gretchen  am  Splnnrade ;   % 

Lied  der  Mlgnon ;  4.  KrlkOniSi 

Score  and  parts.    Forberg. 
la.  'Die  Allmacht.'  b7  Schubert. 

for  tenor,    men's  chorus,  and 

ofchestra.  Score  and  parta ;  and 

vocal  More.   Sebuberth. 
n.  H.  T.  Baiow's  HaiurkarFan- 

tasie  (op.  ISX   Score  and  parts. 

teuckart. 
U.  Festmarch  on  themes  br  K.  H. 

au  S.    Score ;  alto  for  P  J.  2  and 

4  hands.    Schnberth. 

IS.  Ungarische  Bhapsodien,  arr. 
bj  Liszt  and  F.  Doppler ;  1.  in 
]?:2.1nD:S.inD;4.inD 
minor  and  6  mafor ;  S.  In  E ; 
S.  Pester  CameTal.— Score  and 
parts;  and  for  P.F.  4  bands. 
Sebuberth. 

IT.  Ungariscber  Martch.  for  Coro- 
nation at  Buda-Pesth.  1W7. 
Score;  also  for  P.F.  2  and  4 
hands.    Sebuberth. 

18.  lUkoczy-Manch ;  iTmphonisch 
bearbeitet.  Score  and  parts ; 
also  for  P.  F.  2,  4.  and  8  hands. 
Sebuberth. 

19.  Ungarischer  Sturm  -  Martch. 
New  arr.  1976.  Score  and  parts ; 
also  for  P.F.  2  and  4  hands. 
Schlesinger. 

20.  'BxioA'  und  'Hjmnns'  bf 
'Bird   and    ErkeL      Score   and 

BAim- 


n.  FOB  PLANOFOBTX  Ain>  0BCHS8TBA. 


1.  OBlOlirAL. 

H.  Concerto  lis.  1.  hi  K  At.  9mm 

and  parts ;  also  far  S.  P.  Fa 

Schlesinger. 
22.  Concerto  Jto^f,  fn  M.    Seefo 

and  porU;    als^  Ibr  ^  P.  Fm 

Schott. 
2!!.  '  Todten-Tanr^  ParapArasraiv 

'Dies  Ina.'    Score;  attO  for  1 

and2P.Fs.   Siegel. 

8.  Abbatobmbmtb,  P.F.  PBur- 

CtPALB. 

84.  Fantasia  on  themes  from  Bee- 


thoren's  'Bulns  of  Athens.' 
Soore ;  also  for  P.  F.  2  and  4 
hands,  and  2  P.  Fs.  SlegeL 
28wFantasle  Qber  ungarische  Volks- 
melodleo.  Score  and  parts. 
Heinie. 

26.  Schubert's  Fantasia  In  C  (op. 
15),  sjmpbonlsch  bearbeitet. 
Score  and  parts ;  alio  for  2  P.  Fsk 
Sdnelber. 

27.  Weber's  Polonaise  (op.  72). 
Soore  and  parts.   Schlesinger. 


m.  FOB  PLAKOFOBTE  SOLO. 


1.  Obioiivai.. 

28.  Btudet  d'^z^cutlon  tnnsoen- 
dante.  1.  Preludlo;  2,  8.  Par- 
sage;  4.Maz(>ppa;  fi.  Feux  Fol- 
leta;  e.  Vision;  7.  Zroiea;  8. 
Wilde  Jagd:  9.  Bioordanza; 
10.  IL  Harmonies  dn  soir;  12. 
Chaste-nelge.    B.  A  H. 

29.  Trols  Orandes  Etudes  de  C!on- 
eert.  1.  Oaprlcdo ;  2.  (Japrlecio. 
8.  Allegro  affetuoao.    Kistner. 

30.  Ab-Irato.  Etude  da  perfeo- 
fection.    Schlesinger. 

SL  Zwel  Conoertetuden,  for  Le- 

bert  and  Stark's  Klavlenchule. 

L  WaMearanschen ;  2.  Onomen- 

rdgen.   Trautwein. 
32.  Ave  Maria  for  ditlo.    Tnuit- 

tvein. 
38.  Harmoolea  poMqoea  et  r^ll- 
1.  iDTOcatSon ;  2.  Ave 


Maria ;  8.  B^Mlctlon  de  Dlea 
dans  la  solitude ;  4.  Pens^  des 
Morta;  6.  Pater  Noster ;  6. 
Hymne  de  Tenfant  k  son  r^veil : 

7.  Fun^railles;  8.  Miserere 
d'aprfes  Palestrlna:  9.  Andante 
lagrimoso;  10.  Cantique  d'A- 
mour.    Kahnt. 

84.  Ann^  de  P^lerinage.  Pre- 
mMreAnn/e.  Snisse.  1.  Chapelle 
de  GuiUaume  Tell :  2.  Au  lac  de 
Wallenstadt :  8.  Pastorale:  4. 
Au  bord  d'une  source ;  A.  Orage ; 

6.  Valine  d'Obrrmann;  7.  Eg^ 
logue;  8.  Le  Mai  dn  Pays:  9. 
Les  Cloches  de  Oen*ve  (Noc- 
turne). Sdconde  Annite.  Italic. 
1.  II  Spoealldo :  2.  n  Penseruso ; 

8.  (Tanionetta  dl  SaWator  Rosa  ; 
4-A.  Tre  SonettI  del  Petrarca; 

7.  Aprts  une  lealure  de  Dante. 
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VmedAeRtpolL  1.  QmMitm; 
2.Cui2oiie;8.Tarmnt«Ue.  Scbitt. 
as.  Appftrittona.    9   Not.     fletde- 
•iofcr.  Parlo. 

96.  Two  BallAdM.   Ktetner. 

97.  Grand  Concert<8olo :  alao  for  S 
P.  F«.  (CoDcerto  pAth^tlque). 
B.*H. 

SS.  Oonsototlona.  6  Nos.   B.  *  H. 
90.  BeroooM.   Heiiue. 

40.  Wdoen,  Klagen,  Sorgen.  Zft- 
g«D :  Priludlum  naeli  J.  8.  Bach. 
Sehlealnger. 

41.  Variations  oo  theme  from 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass;  also  for 
Organ.   Schleslnger. 

tli  Vantaiie  and  ¥v^9,  theme 
B.A.O.  H.  Biegd.  AleoforOr- 
gan.   Schuberth. 

49.  Soherso  und  Marsch.   LUoUL 

44.  SonaU  In  B  minor.  Dedicated 
to  Schumann.   B.  *  H. 

49.  2  Pblonabes.    SenlL 

46.  Maiurka  brlllante.   SenlL 

47.  Bhapsodle  Kspagnole,  PbUes 
d'Espagne.  and  Jota  Angoneaa. 
Siegel. 

48.  Tr«U  Oaprice-Yalsee.  1.  Valae 
de  braroore ;  2.  V.  m^lancollque ; 
9.  V.  de  Concert.    Ichleslnger. 

4ft.  FeuUles  d' Album.    Sehott. 
ea  Deux  Feullles  d' Album.  Schu- 
berth. 
61.  Urand    Galop    chromatlque. 

Alio  for  4  hands.  Hofinelster. 
OS.  Valae  Impromptu.  Schuberth. 
09.  'Mosonyl's  Orab-Gelelt.'     Tsr 

borsiky  k  Fanch.  Pesth. 
JM.  BMgie.    Also  for  P.  F..  Cello. 

Harp,  and  Harmonium.  Kahnt. 
6&  ftul  Single.    Also  for  P.  F..  v.. 

andOdlo.    Kahnt. 
08.  L^geodes.      1.   St.  Francois 

d' Assise ;  8.  St.  Francois  de  PauL 

B6xsaT0lgrl. 
n.  L'HTmne  du  Pape ;  also  for  4 

hluids.    BoteABock. 
08.  ViaCnids. 
8B.  Impromptu— Thames  de  Boe- 

slni  et  Spontinl.  hi  S.    'Op.  9.' 

Schirmer. 
00.  Oapriccio  4  la  Turea  sur  dee 

motlfa  de  Beethoven's  Bulnes 

d'Athines.    MechettL 
81.  Llebestraume— 9   Nottomos. 

Klstner. 
OX  L'ld^  flxe— Andante  amoroso 

d'^TM  une  M41odie  de  fierliot. 

Mechetti. 
89.  Impromptu,  In  F  sharp.  B.1H. 
84.  Variation  on  a  Waltz  bj  Dla- 

bellL    No.  S4  in  Vateriindlacher 

KOnstierrerein.    DiabelU  (1823). 


7&  SUgled'aprteSoRiano.  Troo- 


6S.  '  The  Pianoforte '—EntesJahr- 

gang :  Parta  I-XII-94  pieces  by 

modem  composers.  Out  of  print. 
2.  Abeahokmsnts. 
08.  Orandes  Etudes  de  Paganlni. 

6  Nos.  (No.  9^  La  Campanella). 

B.AH. 
67.  Sechs  (orRan)  Priludlen  and 

Fugen  Ton  J.  S.  Bach.  2  parts. 

Peters. 
89.  Bach's  Orgelfsntasle  and  Fuge 

in  O  minor:  for  Lebert  *  Stark's 

KlaTlersehule.    Trautwdn. 
80.  Dirertissement  k  la  hongrolse 

d'aprta  F.  Schubert,  9  parts; 

also  Easier  ed.   Schreiber. 

70.  Mlrache  Ton  F.  Schubert.  L 
Trauar-KarBoh;  8,  9.  Belter- 
Xarsch.   Schreiber.  I 

71.  Solrte  de  Vienne.  Valses-ca- 
prioes  d'aprto  Schubnrt.  9  parts. 
Schreiber. 

72.  Bunte  Belhe  Ton  Ferd.  Darfd. 
1.  Scherzo;  S.  Erinnerung;  9. 
Mazurka;  4.  Tanz;  6.  Kinder- 
lied;  6.  (Tapricdo;  7.  Bolero; 
R.  Eldgle;  9.  Marsch;  10.  Too- 
caU;  11.  Gondellled;  12.  Im 
Bturm. ;  19.  Bomaiue ;  14.  Alle- 
Rro;  13.  Menuett;  16.  Etude 
17.  Intermezzo;  W.  Serenade 
39.  Un«arisch(2);  90.  Tarentellej 
21.  Impromptu ;  22.  In  russicher 
Weise;  23.  Lied;  9L  Capriodo, 
Klstner. 


74.  Busdsdier  Galopp  tod  Bnlha- 

kow.   Sehlednger. 
7B.  Zigeuner-Polka    de   (TontadL 

Schleslnger. 

76.  LaBomanesoa.*  Sehlesinger. 

77.  Lder  tind  Scbwert  (Weber). 
Schleslnger. 

78.  E14gle.  Themes  by  Prince  Lovls 
of  Prussia.   Sehlednger. 

79.  God  SaTe  the  Queen.  Oooeeii- 
paraphmse.   Schuberth. 

80b  HassUen-Lied.    Hofmdstec 
8L  La  ManeHllalse.   Sdiuberth. 

t.  Pabaphbasbh.  Trakmbip- 

TIOHS,  BTC,  rROM  OPBBAB. 

82.  La  Flano4e  (Auber) ;  Masanl- 
eUo;  La  fuive;  Sonnambnla; 
Norma ;  Puritan!  (8) ;  BeuTenuto 
Oellldl:  Bom  Sebastian;  Luda 
di  Lammomoor  (2);  Lucredar 
Borgia  (2);  Faust  (Gounod); 
Bdne  de  Saba;  Borneo  et  Ju- 
liette: Bobert  le  DlaUe;  Les 
Huguenots;  Le  Prophete  (•); 
L'Afrioaine  (2);  Seep  Jkmka 
(Mosonji) ;  Den  Gkrannl ;  KOnig 
Alfred  (Bail)  (2) ;  I.  Lombardl ; 
TroTatore ;  EmanI ;  Bigoletto : 
Don  Carlos :  iUnid ;  Der  flie- 
gende  HolUnder  (2>;  TannhAu- 
■er  (S) ;  Lehaagrin  (4) :  Tristan 
und  Isolde :  Meleterdnffar ;  Blng 
des  Nlebdnngeo. 

89.  Fantalde  de  BraTonre  sur  la 
Cloehette  de  Bsganlnl.  Schrd- 
ber. 

84.  Trols  Minveauz  de  Salon.  L 
FaDtalde  romantlque  sur  deux 
melodies  euisaes;  2.  Bondeau 
fantastlque  sur  un  thdme  Espeg- 
nol;  9.  OlTertLuement  sur  une 
eaTBtlne  de  Padnl,  also  for  4 
hands.   Sehlednger. 

80.  Paraphrase  de  la  Marche  de 
Donizetti  (Abdul  Medfld  Khan); 
also  Easier  «d.   Sokle^lnger. 

86.  'Jagdcher  uad  Stejrrer.'  from 
'Tony'  (Duke  Enwst  of  Saze- 
Coburg-Ootha).    Klstner. 

87.  Tschedcesaen  -  MarKh  from 
Glinka's  'Buaslan  und  Lud- 
milla.'  Also  for  4  hands.  Schu- 
berth. 

88.  'Horhzdt-Marach  und  Elfen- 
relgen '  from  Mendeluohn's  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.  B.AH. 

89.  Fest-Manch  for  Schiller  cen- 
tenary (Mejrerbeer).  Schleslnger. 

90.  Fantaldea  (2)  sur  des  motlfii 
des  Solr^  muslcales  de  Bosslnl. 
Sehott. 

91.  Trels  Mitr^eauz  Sulsses.  1. 
Banx  de  Vadies ;  2.  Un  Soir  dans 
la  Montagne ;  9.  Bans  de  ChdT- 
les.   Kahnt. 

4.  BHAP80DIB8.  KTO. 

92.  Kiapsodles  Hongrolses.  ]  In 
B ;  2  in  F  sharp  (also  for  4  hands, 
and  easier  ed.) ;  9  In  B  flat ;  4  in 
B  flat:  6  In  E  minor;  6  In  D 
flat ;  7  In  D  minor ;  8  Capriccio ; 
9  In  E  flat ;  10  Prdudlo ;  11  In  A 
minor ;  12  hi  G  sharp  minor  (also 
for  P.F.  and  Tlolin  by  Liszt  and 
Joachim) ;  19  in  A  minor ;  14  in 
F  minor;  16  Bikoczy  March. 
Senff  and  Schleslnger. 

98.  Marche  de  B4kocxy.   Edition 

populaire.    Klstner. 
94.  Do.  Symphonisch.  Bchuberih. 
96.  Heroisoher- Marsch  In  ung^ 

rlschen  Styl.    Schleslnger. 

96.  Ungarlscher  Oeschwlndmarsch. 
Schindler.    Pressburg. 

97.  EInldtung  und  Ungarlscher 
Marsch  Ton  Graf  B.  8zdch«inyl. 
BdzsaTOlgyl. 

6.  PABTiTioirs  DI  Piano. 

98.  BeethoTen's  Septet.  Schuberth. 

99.  Nine  Symphonies.    B.  A  H. 

100.  Hummel's  Septet.    Schubert. 

101.  Berlioz's  '  Symphonic  Fantas- 
tlque.' Leuekart.  Marche  des 
P^lerins,  from  '  Harold  in  Italy.' 
RIeter-Bledermann.  '  Danse  des 
djlphes.'  from  'La  Damnation 


de  Fkoct.*  IbU.  Oreftores  to 
'LesFranca^ugas.'  Sehott.  'Le 
BoiLear.' 

108.  Bossfaii's  Orerton  to  Goll- 
laume  Tell. 

109.  Weber's  JabdoaTertare  and 
OTertures  to  Der  FrdschOttand 
Oberon.   Schleslnger. 

104.  Wagner's  OTartnre  to  Tann- 
bluser. 


0.  TBAXBOBimOMB  OV  TOOAL 

Picon. 

IflB.  Bosstars  'Cujas  Anhnam' 
and  'La  Charit4.'    Sehott. 

106.  Beethoren's  Lleder,  6 ;  Getst- 
llche  Lleder,  6;  Addlalde;  Lle- 
derkrds.    B.AH.    * 

107.  Von  BtUow's  'TBnto  gaatlle.' 
Schleslnger. 

108.  Chophi's  'Six  Chants  Polo- 
nals,'  op.  74.   Sehlesinger. 

109.  Lleder.  Dessauer,  9;  Franx, 
19;  Lassen.  2;  Mendelssohn,  9; 
Schubert,  97;  Behomann.  B.and 
Clara.  14;  Weber,  Sch1ummer> 
lied,  and  '  Einsam  bUi  Ich.' 

110.  Meyerbeer's  '  Le  Mohie.' 
flehlesta^er. 


Ul.   Wlelhorsky'g     'Antrefoto.' 

Fflrstner. 
112.  AUduJa  et  Ato  Maria  d'Arca- 

delt ;    No.  S  alao  for  organ. 

Peters. 

119.  A  la  Chapelle  Slztfaie.  Mise- 
rere d'Allegri  et  Atc  Vemm  de 
Mozart ;  also  for  4  hands  and  for 
m^Bn.   Peters.    " 

114.  Zwd  TranscripCfonem.  'C^on- 
ftatatls  et  Lacrymosa'  aua  Mo- 
zart's Bequlem.   Stegd. 

116.  Soirte  ItaUennes.  sur  des 
motUh  de  Mercadanta  6  Nos. 
Sehott. 

116.  Nuits  d'dt4  k  Pausnippe.  sur 
del  motib  de  1' Album  de  DmiI- 
zetti.9Noe.    Sehott. 

117.  (3anzoae  Napolitana.'  Meser. 

118.  Fallbolo  Pastour.  and  Chan- 
son du  B^am.    Schoti. 

U9.  Olanes  de  Woroninoe.  9  Nos. 
Klstner. 

120.  Deux  modlea  Busaea.  Ara- 
besques.  Cranz. 

121.  Ungarische  Volkslieder.  6  No*. 
Taborszky  A  Parsch. 

122.  Soirto  modcales  de  Bosslnl. 
12  Nos.;  also  for  4  hands  and 
for2P.F.s.   Sehott. 


TV.  «.  ABBAN0BMKNT8  FOB  2  PL&NOFOBTKS. 

129.  Variations   de    Concert    on  ISi.  Beethoren's  Vhith  Symphony. 
March  in  I  Puritani  (Uexam4-,    Sehott. 
ton).   Schuberth.  I 


V.   FIANOFOBTE  AND  VIOLIH. 

UB.  Kplthalam.;  also  for  P.F..  2,126.  Grand  duo  oonoartaoi 
hands.  Tiborszky  A  Parseh.      I    'Le  Marin.'   Sehott. 


aar 


VI.    FOR  ORGAN 

127.  Andante  rellgioio.  Schuberth. 

138.  EInldtung,  Fuge  und  Mag- 
nificat, from  Symphony  '  Zu 
Dante's  DlTlna  (3ommedIa. ' 
Schuberth. 

129.  Ora  iNt>  nobis.  LKand.  KOmer. 

190.  Fantade  und  Fuge  on  the 
chorale  in '  Le  Proph^te.'  B.  *  H. 

191.  Orlando  dl  Lasso's  Begina 
c«dl.   Sdiuberth. 


OB  HARMONIUM. 

191  Bach's  EInldtung  and  Fuga. 
from  motet  'Ich  hatte  tM 
Bekammemlss.'    Schuberth. 

193.  Chopin's  Praeludlen.  op.  28, 
Nos.  4  and  9.    Schuberth. 

194.  Kirchliehe  Fest  -  OuTerture 
on  '  Eln'  fsste  Burg.'  Hofmeis- 
ter. 

19&.  'Der  Guade  Hell'  (TannhsO- 
ser). 


Vn.    VOCAL. 


1.  ma8sbs,  pbalm9.  ahd  otbbb 
Sacbxd  Mcsio. 

196.  Mlssasolennls(Oraner).  Fesi- 
messe  in  D.  Score  and  piwru; 
also  Tooal  score,  and  for  P.F.  4 
hands.   Schuberth. 

137.  Ungarische  KrOnungs-Messe 
in  K  flat.  Score  and  partk,  and 
Tocal  score  ;  Offertorium  and 
Benedictus.  for  P.F.  2  and  4 
hands.  P.F.  and  Tlolin,  organ, 
organ  and  Tlolin.   Schuberth. 

198.  Mau  in  0  minor,  with  organ. 
B.*H. 

199.  MIssa  (Thoralls  hi  A  mhior. 
with  organ.    Kahni. 

140.  Requiem,  men's  Tolees  and 
organ.   Kahnt. 

141.  Neun  Kirchen-Chor-Gesflnge, 
with  organ.  1.  Pater  Noster :  2. 
Are  Maria  (dso  fur  P.  F.) ;  9.  O 
Balutarls ;  4.  Tantum  ergo ;  5. 
Atc  Verum ;  6.  Mihl  autem ;  7. 
Atc  Maris  Stella,  also  for  P.  F. ; 
8.  O  Balutarls;  9.  Libera  me. 
Kahnt. 

142.  Die  Sdigkdten.    Kahnt. 
149.  Pater  noster,  for  mixed  chorus 

and  organ.    Kahnt. 

144.  Pater  Noster  et  Atc  Maria,  k 
4  and  organ.   B.  t  H. 

145.  Psalms.  lSth.l>tth(E.V.19th). 
23rd.  and  lS7th.    Kahnt. 

146.  Chrtstus  bt  geboren ;  chorus 
and  organ.  Arr.  for  P.  F.  Bote 
*Bock. 

147.  An  den  helllgen  Franziskns. 
men's  Totces.  organ,  trumpets 
and  drums.  T4borszky  A  Parsch. 

148.  Hymoe  de  I'EnEant  k  son 
r^Tdl,  female  chorus,  organ  and 
harp.   Tkborszky  A  Parsch. 

2.   Obatobios. 
148.   (Thristus.   Score.  Toealaeora, 
and  parts.  Schuberth.   'Pasto- 


rale,' No.  4.  and  'Marsdi  der 
hdligen  drel  KOnige.'  No.  6,  for 
Instruments  only ;  also  for  P.  F. 
2  and  4  hands.  '  Tn  es  Petms.* 
No.  8,  for  organ  and  for  P.F. 
2  and  4  hands,  aa  '  Hymne  da 
Pape.' 

IfO.  Die  Legends  Ton  der  bdUgen 
Elisabeth.  Score.  Tocal  soor% 
and  parU.  Kahnt.  '  EInldtung '; 
'Marsch  der  Kreuzritter'  and 
'  Iot«rludiuni.'  for  P.F.  2  and  4 
hands;  ' Der  Sturm.' for  P. F.  4 
hands. 

9.  Gaittatas  awd  otrxb 
Cbobax.  Music. 

151.  Znr  SScuIar-Fdo-  Beetboreni, 
for  chorus,  soli,  and  orch.  Score. 
TocBl  score,  and  parts.    Kahnt. 

162.  Choruses  (8)  to  Herder's  '  Ent- 
fes%dtem  Prometheus.'  Score, 
Tocal  score,  and  parts.  Kahnt. 
Pastorale  (Schnitterchor)  for 
P.F.  2  and  4  hands. 

159.  Fest-Album  for  Goethe  cen- 
tenary (1849).  Fest-Manch;  1. 
LIcht !  mehr  LIcht ;  2.  Wdoaar's 
Todten  ;  3.  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln 
1st  Bub:  4.  Chor  dw  Eogd. 
Vocal  score  and  parts.  Schu- 
berth. 

1&4.  Wartburg-Lteder.  EInldt- 
ung and  6  Lleder.  Vocal  score. 
Kahnt. 

U6.  Die  Olocken  des  Strassbnrrer. 
Monsters.  Baritone  solo,  chums 
and  orch.  Score.  Tocal  score, 
and  parts.  Schuberth.  '  Kxcd- 
dor'  (Prelude)  for  Organ,  and 
P.  F.  2  and  4  hands. 

158.  Die  hdlige  CidUa.  Mezzo- 
soprano,  churns,  and  orch..  or 
P.  F..  harp,  and  harmoalum. 
Score.  Tocal  scocv,  and  parts. 
Kahnt. 


:~.  w^-  -j"^  Sb  f^  I  '"*•  '™^u'''«l'y.  ^>«ea  chaiinted  there,  every 
im  n>"  n.'oiBBHt  d>-  eveatng,  from  time  inunemoriol.  In  other  placed 
i».Vi''f.^  !h.ioi»it     "   "   "lO"*   frequently   eung,    either   in   aolenui 


B-A;  I  ProoeuioQB,    ( 


[F.H.] 

UTANI*  LATJBETAN^  (Litsny  of  Lo- 
tHdL  a  Mdenm  litany,  sung  In  honour  of  the 
KMcd  Viigin  Mary. 

It  it  no  longer  powibte  to  MooTtain  vhen, 
■We,  or  bj  whom,  thii  litany  waa  originallir 
■rittcn :  but.  if  we  niay  tnut  the  very  generally 
ncdnd  tradition  that  It  waa  fint  cnaunted  at 
■      -■  0  ftU 


I  — eipecially  on  the' Continent — ii  by  bo  meaos 
restricted  to  those  particular  oncadoiu.    In  Rome, 

I  for  instance,  it  Ih  constantly  aun^,  ftt  almoat  every 
popular  Serrice,  to  a  ample  Plain  Chaunt  oielody, 
funiliar  to  all  Itallaui,  and  printed,  in  ita  puToA 

,  form,  in  the  nev  Katiabon  edition  of  the  'Diice- 

,  toiium  Chori.'  Tbig  ig,  probably,  the  otd«t  muaio 
to  vhich  the  worda  vtite  ever  adapted.     Ita  date, 

!  like  tiieira,  ia  uncertain  :  but  it  ia  at  leaat  old 
enough  to  have  attracted  Che  attention  of  the 

I  great  Polyphonic  Compoaera  of  the  1 6th  centniy, 
■imie  of  whom  have  treated  it  in  their  beat,  and 

I  most  devout  style,  and,  when  adopting  it  aa  a 

„. I  Canto  fermo,  have  carefully  abstained  from  de- 

Dwnichni-     atroying  the  simplicity  of  ite  character  by  the 
'  '    kn  in  i  introduction  of  vain  and  Irrelevant  ooncrala. 

Faleetrina  woa  eapedally  devoted  to  the  Litany ; 
and,  in  isgj,  published  a  Toliune,  containing,  m 
two  books,  ten  different  Mttiogi,  of  eiquisita 
be»aty.  compoaed  for  the  use  of  the  'Conlralernity 
of  the  Holy  Sosaiy.'  One  of  the  moat  beau- 
tiful diviaioos  of  the  work  ia  reprinted  in  tha 
fourth  volume  of  Proake'i '  Muiica  Divina' :  but 
a  great  Dumber  of  the  Compoaer'a  finest  Litaniea 
■till  remain  in  MS. 

Another  volume  of  Litaniea,  by  various  authon, 
waa  puhliihed  at  Munich,  in  1596,  by  Geoigius 
VictminuB,  onder  the  title  of  '  Theaaunia  Litani- 
arum.'  We  here  find,  among  other  interesting 
works,  a  charming  Litany,  by  Orlando  di  Laaso, 
founded  entirely  upon  the  Main  Chaunt  Canto 
fermo,  and  so  simple  in  construction  that  the  most 

I  modeat  Choir  need  feel  no  heeitation  in  attempting 

I  it.     This  Litany  is  also  reprinted,  entire,  in  the 

'  fourth  volume  of  '  Musics  Divina,'  together  with 
some  othera  from  the  same  rare  work,  which,  tra- 
tunately,  ia  not  the  only  collection  that  haa  been 
preserved  to  us  from  the  16th  century.  Under 
the  title  of  Litania  CrMoliea  ad  CAnXun, 
Bcalam  Virffimn,  el  Sanclo;  ■  highly  intoeat- 
Ing  work  was  printed  by  Wol^ang  Eder.  at 
Ingolstadt,  in  1589.  Aimther,  caUed  Sarra 
Litunia  raria,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  in 
1595-  A  precious  volume,  bdieved  to  be  unique, 
wanting  the  title  and  first  nine  pages — and,  there- 
fore, without  date — ia  preserved  in  the  Library 
bequeathed  by  Dr.  Pnieke  tothecathedralof  Ratia- 
bon.  And  many  other  printed  oollectlona  are  atill 
extant,  containing  quite  a  littJe  treasury  of  Art.^ 
At  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the  Litany  ia  an- 
nually sung,  in  grand  Froceoion,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Feast  of  the  Asuinption,  to  a  form 
of  the  First  Tone,  which,  set  with  the  melody 
in  the  Tenor,  produces  an  indescribably  acdema 
effeot.  [W.3.E.] 

LITANT  (Old  Eog,  Lttanit ;  I«t,  Litani/t ; 
Gr.  AiTa»*Ja,  a  Supplication).  A  solemn  form  of 
prayer  ;  aung,  by  Kiesis  and  Choir,  in  alternate 


Re^Hmaea;  1 
h  of  the  Eai 
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LITANY. 


LTTANY. 


The  origin  of  the  Litany  may  be  traced  t>ack 
V>  A  period  of  very  remote  antiqtd^.  Its  uae 
WM,  probably,  first  institated  in  the  East :  but  it 
was  certainly  sung,  at  Vienne,  in  France,  as  early 
as  the  year  450,  if  not  very  much  earlier.  The 
Engiish  translation — of  which  alcoie  we  propose  to 
treat  in  the  present  article — was  first  published, 
without  musical  notes,  on  the  Twenty-seventh 
of  May,  1544 — five  years  before  the  appearance 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  •  First  Prayer-Book.' 
Three  weeks  later — on  the  Sixteenth  of  June — 
anoUier  copy,  with  the  Plain  Chaunt  annexed, 
was  printed,  in  London,  by  Grafton ;  the  Priest's 
part  in  black  notes,  and  that  for  the  Choir,  in  red. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  congregations  of 
that  day  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  unisonous 
Plain  Qiaunt:  for,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
Grafton  produced  a  third  oopy^  set  for  five  voices, 
'according  to  the  notes  usedin  the  KvngesChapel.' 

This  early  translation  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  work  of  ArchbiBhop  Cranner,  who  refers  to 
it  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
And,  as  he  recommends  the  notes  (or  similar 
ones)  to  be  sung  in  a  certain  new  Procession 
whidi  he  had  prepared  by  the  King*s  command, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  first 
adapted  the  English  words  to  the  ancient  Plain 
Chaunt.  If  this  surmise  be  correct^  it  supplies  a 
Buffideni  reason  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
omission  of  the  Litany  in  Marbecke's  '  Booke  of 
Qommon  Piaier  Noted.' 

In  the  year  1560 — ^and,  again,  in  T565 — John 
Day  printed,  under  the  title  of '  Certaine  notes 
set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be  song  at 
the  Morning  Communion,  and  Evening  Prayer,' 
a  volume  of  Church  Music,  containing  a  Litany, 
for  four  voices,  by  Robert  Stone,  a  then  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal.  A<Soording  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  Canto  fermo  is  here 
placed  in  the  Tenor,  and  enriched  with  simple, 
but  exceedingly  pure  and  euphonious  harmonies, 
as  may  be  seen  m  ihe  following  example,  which 
will  give  a  &ir  idea  of  the  whole. 


The  Rev.  J.  Jebb  has  carefully  reproduced  this 

interesting  oemposition,  in  his  'Choral  Responses 

and  Litanies';  together  with  another  Litany  by 

Byrd,  (given  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  preserved 

i  in  the  Library  of  Ely  Cathedral,)  and  several 

~  others  of  scarcely  inferior  merit.    The  only  parts 

I  of  Byrd's  Litany  now  remaining  are,  the  Cantus, 

and  BasBus :  in  the  following  example,  tiierefore, 


the  Altus,  And  Tenor,  (containing  the  Plain 
Chaunt,)  are  restored,  in  accordance  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  passage,  in  small  notes. 
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All  these  Litanies,  however,  and  many  others 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  now  remain  to  us, 
were  destined  soon  to  give  place  to  the  still  finer 
setting  by  Thomas  Tallis,  Without  entering  into 
the  controversy  to  which  this  work  has  given  rise, 
we  may  assume  it  as  proved,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  the  words  were  originally  set,  by 
Tallis,  in  four  parts,  with  the  Plain  Chaunt  in 
the  Tenor,  In  this  form,  both  the  Litany,  and 
Preces,  are  still  extant,  in  the  'Clifford  MS.* 
(dated  1570),  on  the  authority  of  which  thj^  are 
inserted  in  the  valuable  collection  of  'Choral 
Responses'  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made :  and,  however  much  we  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  consecutive  fifths  in  the  Response,  ■  And 
mercifully  hear  us  when  we  call  upon  Thee,'  and 
the  chord  of  the  {  in  '  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear 
us.  Good  Lord,'  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
venerable  transcription  is,  on  the  whole,  tmst- 
worthy.  Tallis*s  first  Invocation,  which  we  sub- 
join fix>m  the '  Clifford  MS.,'  is,  alone,  sufiSoient  to 
show  the  grandeur  of  the  (Composer's  oonoeption. 
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More  than  one  modem  writer  has  condemned 
the  celebrated  five-part  Litany  printed  by  Dr. 
Boyce  as  an  impudent  corruption  of  this  four^part 
text  Bean  Aldrioh  goes  so  fai'  as  to  assure 
Dr.  Fen,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  that  'Barnard 
was  the  first  who  despoilt  it.'  The  assertion  is  a 
rash  one.  It  is  too  late,  now,  to  ascertain,  with 
any  approach  to  probability,  the  source  whemoe 
Bfltfnard's  vernon,  printed  in  1 641,  was,  tn  thB 
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fmi  huianee,  derived.  There  are,  in  trath,  grave 
difficnliieB  in  the  way  of  forming  nuiy  decided 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  Were  the  weakness 
ot'  an  unpractised  hand  anywhere  discernible  in 
the  counterpoint  of  the  later  composition,  one 
might  well  reject  it  as  an  '  arrangement ':  but  it 
voold  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  Musician 
ci^iahle  of  deducing  the  five-part  Response,  *  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us."  from  that  in  four  parts,  would 
have  condescended  to  build  his  work  upon  an- 
other man's  foundation. 


From  Cb«  4-part  Utaoy. 


From  the  5.part  Litany. 


Hie  next  Response,  '  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear 
na.  Good  Lord,*  presents  a  still  more  serious  crux. 
The  Camio  ftrmo  of  this  differs  so  widely  from 
any  known  version  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melody 
that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  entire 
Bespopse  as  an  original  composition.  Now,  so 
£sr  as  the  Cantui,  and  Bastut,  are  concerned,  the 
two  litanies  correspond,  at  this  points  exactly : 
but,  setting  all  prejudices  aside^  and  admitting 
the  third  chord  in  the  'Clifford  MS.'  to  be  a 
manifest  lapsuM  calami,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
eooleas,  that,  with  respect  to  the  mean  voices,  the 
advantage  lies  enUrely  on  the  side  of  the  five-part 
barmony.  Surely,  the  writer  of  this  could — and 
would--have  composed  a  Treble  and  Bass  for 
himself! 

F^omths'CliffonlMS.' 


From  th«  FiTa-psrt  Litany. 


Ths  di£Scalties  we  have  pointed  out  with  re* 
gild  to  these  two  Responses  apply,  with  scarcely 
<KwiinisbeH  force,  to  ail  the  rest :  and,  the  more 
doiely  we  investigate  the  internal  evidence 
sffordsd  l^  the  double  text,  the  more  certainly 
fiM  we  be  driven  to  the  only  conclusion  de- 
dodble  from  it ;  namely,  that  lUlis  has  left  us 
tvo  litaoiea,  one  for  four  voices,  and  the  other 
hr  fivs,  both  founded  on  the  same  Plain  Chaunt, 
ad  both  harmonised  on  the  same  Basses,  though 
devsloped,  in  other  respects,  in  accordance  with 
the  promptings  of  two  totally  distinct  ideas. 


The  four-part  Litany  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  published  in  a  separate  form.  The  best 
edition  of  that  in  five  parts  is,  undoubtedly, 
Dr.  Boyce's ;  though  Messrs.  Oliphant,  and  John 
Bishop,  have  done  good  servioe,  in  their  respective 
reprints,  by  adapting,  to  the  music  of  the  Preces, 
those  'latter  Suffirages,*  which,  having  no  place 
in  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI, 
were  not  set  by  any  of  the  old  Composers.  Some 
later  editions,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  at  'restoration,'  have,  it. is  to  be  feared, 
only  resulted  in  depraving  the  original  text  to  a 
degree  previously  unknown.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LITOLFF,  Henbt  Charles,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  6, 1818.  His  father,  a  French  Alsatian 
soldier  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  had  settled  in  I^ndon  as  a 
violinist  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  had 
married  an  Englishwoman.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1831  Heniy  latolff  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Moscheles,  who  on  hearing  the  boy  play 
was  so  much  struck  by  his  unusuid  talent,  that 
he  offered  to  take  him  gratis  as  a  pupil;  and 
under  his  generous  care  Litolff  studied  for  several 
years.  He  made  his  first  appearance  (or  one  of 
his  first)  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  July  14, 
1832,  as  'a  pupil  of  Moscheles,  12  years  of  age.' 
In  his  1 7th  year  a  marriage  of  which  the  parents 
disapproved  obliged  him  to  leave  England  and 
settle  for  a  time  in  France.  For  several  years 
after  this  event  Litolff  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
during  this  period  he  visited  Paris,  Brussels, 
Leipzig,  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin.and  Amsterdam, 
giving  in  these  towns  a  series  of  very  successful 
concerts.  In  1851  he  went  to  Brunswick,  and 
undertook  there  the  business  of  the  late  music- 
publisher  Meyer.  In  i860  he  transferred  this 
business  to  his  adopted  son,  Theodor  Litolff,  and 
he,  in  1861,  started  the  well-known  'Collection 
Litolff,'  as  a  cheap  and  accurate  edition  of  clas- 
sical music,  which  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
many  series  of  similar  size  and  aim  now  existing^. 
It  opened  with  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
and  Haydn  (vols.  1-4).  Henry  Litolff  himself 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

As  a  pianist  Litolff 's  rank  is  high ;  fire,  passion, 
and  brilliancy  of  execution  were  combined  with 
thought  and  taste  in  his  playing.  Had  it  been 
also  correct,  it  would  have  reached  the  highest 
exoellence.  In  his  works,  however,  there  is  great 
inequality ;  beautiful  and  poetic  ideas  are  often 
maired  by  repetition  and  a  want  of  order,  and 
knowing  what  the  author's  true  capacity  is,  the 
result  is  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  About  115 
of  his  works,  including  several  operas,  have  been 
published.  Among  Uie  best  of  them  may  be 
reckoned  some  of  his  pianoforte  pieces,  sudi  as 
the  well-known '  Spinnlied,'  a  few  of  his  overtures 
and  his  qrmphony-concertos,  especially  nos.  3,^  4, 
and  5 ;  the  latter  are  remarkable  for  their  wealth 
of  original  ideas  in  harmony,  melody,  and  rhythm, 
and  for  their  beautiful  instrumentation.  [A.H.W.] 

LIVERPOOL  MUSICAL  FESTIVALS. 
These  have  not  taken  place  with  regularity.  The 

1  Flayed  U  tta«  Cryttal  Falaoe.  by  Mr.  Oicw  Beriocer.  Mudi  2B.  187i. 
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first  was  held  in  1784,  the  next  in  1 7^,  and  the 
next  in  1799.  They  were  then  suspended  till 
1823,  1830,  and  1836  (Oct.  4-7,  Sir  G.  Smart 
condactor),  when  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul'  was 
performed  for  the  second  time,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  Up  to  this  date  the  concerts 
had  been  held  in  churches,  but  the  St.  George's 
Hall  (Town  Hall),  having  been  erected  in  the 
meantime,  and  opened  Sept.  1854,  the  next 
festival  took  place  there  in  1874,  Sept.  a9-0ct.  i 
^conductor.  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 

Liverpool  has  a  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
was  founded  Jan.  10,  1840,  and  opened  its  hall 
Aug.  27,  49.  There  are  twelve  concerts  every 
year,  six  before  and  six  after  Christmas.  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  succeeded  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  as 
conductor  April  9,  67,  and  has  been  conductor 
ever  since. — ^The  Liverpool  Musical  Society, 
which  formerlv  gave  oratorio  concerts  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  has  been  extinct  since  1877. — ^The 
St.  George's  Hall  has  a  very  fine  organ  by 
Willis,  on  which  performances  are  given  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Best  on  Thursday  evenings  and  Saturday 
afternoons  and  evenings. — Orchestral  concerts 
are  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle  during  the 
winter  season  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall.       [G.] 

LLOYD,  Edward — son  of  Richard  Lloyd, 
chorister,  and  afterwards  assistant  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  assistant  vicar  choral  of 
St.  Paul's  (bom  March  la,  181 3,  died  June  28, 
1853),  and  Louisa,  sister  of  Dr.  John  Larkin 
Hopkins — was  bom  March  7, 1845,  and  received 
his  early  musical  education  in  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Abbey  under  James  Turle.  In  1 866  he 
obtained  the  appointnoent  of  tenor  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
resigned  in  1867  on  being  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Roval,  a  post  which  he  held  about 
two  years.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  concert  singing.  He  made  his  first  great 
success  at  Gloucester  Festival,  in  1 871,  in  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion-music,  and  in  1874  won 
universal  admiration  by  his  singing  of  '  Love  in 
her  eyes  sits  playing '  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  He  has  since  gained  increased 
reputation  as  an  oratorio  and  concert  singer. 
His  voice  is  a  pure  tenor  of  excellent  quality,  and 
his  style  musician-like  and  finished.     [W.H.H.] 

LOBE,  JoHANN  Chbistian,  musician,  and 
writer  on  music  of  some  eminence,  was  bom  May 
30,  1797,  Ckt  Weimar,  and  owed  his  musical  in- 
struction to  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Paulowna. 
The  flute  was  his  instrument,  and  after  perform- 
ing a  solo  at  the  Ge  wandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  1 8 1 1 ,  he 
settled  at  his  native  place  as  second  flute  in  the 
Duke's  band.  He  has  written  five  operas,  be- 
sides overtures  for  the  orchestra,  P.F.  quartets, 
and  other  compositions.  But  it  is  as  a  littera- 
teur that  he  is  most  interesting  to  us.  He 
resigned  his  place  at  Weimar  in  1842,  and*  in 
46  undertook  the  editing  of  the  Allgem.  mus. 
Zeitung  of  Leipzig,  which  he  retained  until  the 
termination  of  that  periodical  in  48.  In  1853  he 
began  a  publication  called  *  Fliegende  Blatter  fiir 
Musik,  of  which  about  20  numbers  were  pub- 
lished ;  he  then  edited  the  musical  department  of 
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the  Leipzig  Illustrirter  Zeitung,  and  made  end* 
less  contributions  to  other  periodicals.  His  prin- 
cipal books,  some  of  which  have  appeared  fint  in 
the  periodicals,  are  '  Musikalische  Briefe  .  4 .  von 
einer  Wohlbekannten,*  2  vols,  Leipzig,  185  s ; 
'Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Musiker'  (lb.  59)  ;  a 
Catechism  of  Composition,  and  another  of  Music 
(both  have  been  translated) ;  '  Consonanzen  und 
Dissonanzen'  (lb.  1870) ;  Lehrbuch  der  musik- 
alischen  Composition  (4  vols.  lb.  1851  to  67). 
To  the  amateur  student  these  works  are  all 
valuable,  because  they  treat  of  the  science  of 
music  in  a  plain  and  untechnical  way,  and  are 
full  of  intelligence  and  good  sense.  The  Murik- 
alische  Briefe,  a  series  of  short  sketches  of  the 
progress  of  music  and  of  the  characteristics  of 
musicians,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 
Some  conversations  with  Mendelssohn  appear 
to  be  faithfully  reported,  and  bring  out  some  of 
his  traits  in  a  very  amusing  manner.  [G.] 

LOBGESANG,  eine  Stmphonie-Caktatb.  A 
well-known  work  of  Mendelssohn's  (op.  52),' 
composed  for  the  Gutenbei^g  festival,  and  first 
performed  at  the  church  of  S.  Thomas,  Leipzig, 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  25,  1840.  The  form  of 
the  work  is  no  doubt  due  to  Beethoven^s  9th 
Symphony,  and  in  Germany  it  is  taken  aa  the 
third  of  his  published  symphonies.  It  was 
performed  the  second  time  at  Birmingham, 
Sept.  23,  1840  (Mendelssohn  conducting) ;  and 
after  this  p^oraiance  was  considerably  altered 
throughout — including  the  addition  of  the 
entire  scene  of  the  Watchman — and  published 
by  Breitkopfs  early  in  1 84 1 .  First  performances, 
as  published —Leipzig,  Dec.  3,  1840  ;  London. 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  March  10, 1843.  The 
selection  of  the  words  was  doubtless  in  great 
measure  Mendelssohn's  own.  though  the  title 
'Symphonie-Cantate' was  Klingemann's.^  The 
English  adaptation  was  made  with  his  concur- 
rence by  Mr.  J.  A.  Novello,  to  whom  more  of 
the  English  texts  of  Mendelssohn's  works  are 
due  than  is  generally  known.  The  phrase  (a 
favourite  one  with  Mendelssohn)  with  which  the 

r  phony  opens,  and  which  forms  the  coda  to 
entire  work,  is  the  Intonation  to  the  2nd 
Tone  for  the  Magnificat.  [^-l 

LOBKOWITZ.  A  noble  and  distingnished 
Austrian  family,  founded  early  in  the  15th 
century,  by  Nicholas  Chuzy  von  Ujezd,  and 
deriving  its  name  from  a  place  in  Bohemia.  The 
country  seat  of  the  family  is  at  Raudnitz,  near 
Theresienstadt,  and  its  town  residence  is  the  well- 
known  palace  on  the  Lobkowitz-Platz,  Vienna. 
Two  princes  of  this  race  have  been  closely  and 
honourably  connected  with  music,  i .  Ferdinand 
Philip  was  bom  at  Prague  April  17, 1724.  By 
the  death  of  his  father  and  two  elder  brothers  he 
became  the  head  of  the  house  before  he  was  15. 
Gluck  was  in  his  service,  and  was  much  aided 
in  his  early  success  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Prince.  The  two  were  present  together  at  the 
coronation  of  Francis  I.  (Sept.  28,  1745)  ;  aiter 
which  they  went  to  London  m  company  with  the 

1  Be*  Mendelsaohn's  Letter.  Xor.  IR,  1840. 
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Duke  of  Newcftstle,  who  had  represented  the 
"Rngliah  Court  at  the  coronation.    There'  Lobko- 
mitz  is  said  to  havB  lived  in  a  house  of  the 
Duke^i  for  two  years,  and  it  was  during  this  time 
that  Gluck  produced  his  operas  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  strange 
character  of  a  performer  on  the  musical  glasses. 
[See  Gluck,  toI.  i.  6oi  a ;  Habmonica,  062  a.] 
A  story  is  told  by  Bumey  of  his  having  com- 
posed   a    symphony   bar   by   bar    alternately 
with  Emanuel  Bach.    The  feat  was  an  absurd 
one,  but  it  at  least  shows  that  he  had  con- 
dderable  practical  knowledge  of  music.      He 
died  at  Vienna,  Jan.   11,  1784,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Joscp  Fbanz  Maximilian, 
bom  Dec  7,  177a.     This  is  the  prince  whose 
name  is  so  &miliar  to  us  in  connection  with 
Beethoven.      He    seems,    notwithstanding   the 
temptations  of  his  immense  early  wealth,  to  have 
been  an  exemplary  character,  with  no  vices,  and 
with  no  fault  but  an  inconsiderate  generosity 
rising  to  prodigality,  which  ultimately  proved 
his  ruin.     He  nuuried  Princess  Marie  Caroline 
Sdiwanenbeiig,  Aug.  7,  1792.     His  taste  for 
muBc  was  an  absorbing  passion.     He  played 
both  Tiolin  and  cello,  and  had  a  splendid  bass 
Toioe,  which  he  cultivated  thoroughly  and  with 
SQCceaa.     He  maintained  a  complete  establish- 
ment of  orchestra,  solo  and  chorus  singers,  with 
Wranitzky  and  Cartellieri  at  their  head,  for  the 
perfutinances  of  masses,  oratorios,  operas,  sym* 
phooies,  etc.  When  Beethoven  arrived  at  Vienna 
in  Nov.  1792,  Lobkowitz  was  twenty,  and  the 
two  young  men  soon  became  extremely  intimate. 
True,  be3rond  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name 
in   Ries's    BeooUections,    there    is    not    much 
definite  proof  of  this';   but  it  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  works  dedicated  to  him  by  Bee- 
thoven ;  for  we  must  remember  that  the  dedication 
of  a  work  by  this  most  independent  of  composers, 
ws,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  a  proof  ojf 
Wnem  and  affection.    The  works  are  these— and 
ezoepting  those  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Aichdake  Rudolph  they  form  the  longest  and 
most  splendid  list  of  all  his  dedications : — 6 
Qosrtets,  OT).  18  (1801) ;  Sinfonia  Efoica,  op.  55 
(1806)  ;   Triple  Concerto,  op.  56  (1807)  ;    the 
$th  sod  6th  Symphonies — in  C  minor  and  Pas- 
twUe    (1809) — shared    by    Lobkowitz    with 
Bsiiunowsky ;  Quartet  in  Eb,op.  74  (1810)  ;  and 
the  liederkreis,  op.  98  (i  816).  We  must  not  sup- 
poisthat  the  course  of  such  a  firiendship  as  this  be* 
toUos  was  always  smooth ;  the  anecdote  told  on 
P>  167  of  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  shows  that  Prince 
i^>bkowitz,  like  all  the  intimates  of  Beethoven, 
ud  other  men  of  genius,  had  occasionally  a  good 
<W  to  put  up  with.   No  doubt  the  Prince  was  a 
^  and  generous  friend  to  the  composer.    It 
wbe  who  advised  him  to  apply  for  the  position 
of  oomposer  to  the  opera,  and  promoted  two  pro- 
^^fiik  conoerts  for  him  in  his  own  palaoe  and 
^^  his  own  band  in  1S07.     Two  years  later 
^joined  Kinsky  and  the  Archduke  in  subscrib- 
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ing  to  Beethoven's  annuity,  contributing  700 
florins  (paper)  per  annum.  On  Jan.  i,  1807,  an 
association  of  noblemen,  with  Lobkowitz  at  its 
head,  took  charge  of  the  Court  theatres,  and 
during  1810,  II,  and  12,  the  Prince  had  the  sole 
direction  of  the  opera.  The  anecdotes  by  eye- 
witnesses of  his  tact  and  generosity  in  this  posi- 
tion are  many,  but  we  have  no  room  for  them 
here.  Nor  are  others  wanting  to  testify  to  his 
enlightened  zeal  in  reference  to  other  musicians 
beside  Beethoven.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters 
and  founders  of  the  great  'Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  *  in  Vienna,  and  sang  the  bass 
solos  at  the  second  performance  of  Alexander's 
Feast,  Dec.  3,  1812  [See  Vol.  i.  p.  591].  He 
had  Haydn*s  'Creation'  translated  into  Bohe- 
mian, and  performed  it  at  Raudnitz.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  great  expenditure  on  music,  he,  like 
Kinsky,  raised,  equipped,  and  maintained  a  body 
of  riflemen  during  the  campaign  of  1809.  At 
length  came  the  depreciation  in  the  Austrian 
currency,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Finance-patent  of  181 1.  Lobkowitz  was 
unable  to. change  his  habits  or  reduce  his  ex- 
penditure, and  in  1813  his  affairs  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  trustees,  and  he  left  Vienna  for  the 
smaller  spheres  of  Prague  and  Raudnitz.  By 
the  Finance-patent  Beethoven's  700  florins  were 
reduced  to  280  flor.  26  kr.  in  Einlosungsscheine 
— all  that  the  trustees  had  power  to  pay.  Bee- 
thoven was  clamorous,  and  his  letters  are  full 
of  complaints  against  the  Prince — most  unjust  as 
it  turned  out,  for  early  in  18 15,  through  the 
Prince's  own  exertions  the  original  amount  was 
restored  with  arrears.  Beethoven  acknowledged 
this  by  the  dedication  of  the  Liederkreis.  On 
Jan.  24,  18 1 6,  the  Princess  Lobkowitz  died,  and 
in  less  than  a  year,  on  Dec.  16, 1816,  was  followed 
by  her  husband.'  [A.  W.  T.] 

LOCATELLI,  Pietro,  a  celebrated  violinist, 
was  bom — like  Lolli  and  Piatti — at  Bergamo 
in  1693,  and  was  still  very  young  when  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Corelli  at  Rome.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  a  good  deal,  and  finally  to  have  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  established  regular 
public  concerts,  and  died  in  1 764. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Locatelli  was  a 
great  and  original  virtuoso.  As  a  composer  we 
must  distinguish  between  a  number  of  caprices 
and  Etudes — ^which  he  evidently  wrote  merely 
for  practice,  to  suit  his  exceptional  powers  of 
execution,  and  which  have  no  musical  value — and 
the  sonatas  and  concertos,  which  contain  very 
graceful  and  pathetic  movements,  and  certainly 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  musician. 
In  these  serious  works  he  certainly  shows  him- 
self as  a  worthy  disciple  of  his  great  master. 
All  the  more  striking  is  the  contrast  when  we 
look  at  his  caprices  and  etudes.  Here  his  sole 
aim  appears  to  have  been  to  endeavour  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  execution  on  the  violin  at 
any  price,  and  no  doubt  in  this  respect  he  has 
succeeded  only  too  well;  for,  not  content  with 

>  For  taller  deudlt  of  the  Lobkowitz  flunllr  the  reader  b  referred  to  ft 
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legitimately  developing  the  natural  reBOurees  of 
the  instrument,  he  overstepe  all  reasonable  limits, 
and  aims  at  effects  which,  being  adverse  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  violin,  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  musical,  but  ludicrous  and  absurd.  A 
striking  example  of  this  tendency  of  his  is  to 
be  found  in  a  caprice  entitled,  '  he  Labyrinth,' 
where  the  following  arpeggio  passages  occur: — 


$ 


and  J^ 


I 


r^ 


i 


T" 


etc 


f'jl'l^jl-l 


etc. 


This  savours  strongly  of  charlatanism,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  a  direct  pupil  of  Corelli 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  such  senseless  feats 
of  execution  into  the  art  of  violin-playing. 
Wasielewsky  not  unjustly  speaks  of  him  as  the 
great-grandfihther  of  our  modem  '  Finger-heroes  * 
(Fingerhelden). 

Locatelli  published  ten  different  ^  works  :-^ 

Op.  1.  Twelve  eonoartlgraiiL  Am- 
ttordun.  1791. 

8.  fioimtas  for  flute.  Anuter* 
dam.  17  2. 

9.  L'arte  del  vlolino,  oontaln- 
iDff  K  conoertl  (rroeal  and 
94cAprlce«.   ITSa. 

4.  8U  conoerUML    17SB. 

&.  Six  looaUi  eo  trla   17S7. 


Opu  «.  Six  DOMitas  for  Ttoltn  Mdo. 

1787. 
7.  Fix  ooDoertl  a  qnattro.  1741 . 
8L  TricM.   2  TtoUoa  and  baat. 

1741. 
9l  L'arte  dl  naora  modulail- 

one.    Capileet   SDlgiii*- 

iiqnea. 
10.  Contrasto  armonioo:  ooo- 

certoa  a  quatiro. 

Modem  editions  of  some  of  his  Sonatas  and 
Caprices  have  been  issued  by  Witting,  Alard,  and 
David.  His  Sonata  di  Camera  in  G  minor  has 
lately  been  played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs by  Mme.  Norman  Neruda.  [P.  D.] 

LOCHABER  NO  MORE,  an  air  claimed  both 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  of  which  some  two  or 
three  versions  are  extant.  The  source  of  these 
is  in  Scottish  minstrelsy  called  'Lord  Ronald 
(or»  according  to  Sir  W.  Scott,  JtandcU)  my  son.' 
The  air  in  Ireland  is  known  as  '  Limerick's 
lamentation,*  firom  a  tradition  associating  its 
plaintive  melody  with  the  events  that  followed 
the  second  capitulation  of  limerick,  in  1690,  when 
at  the  embarkation  of  the  Irish  soldiery  at  Cork 
for  France,  their  wives  and  children  were  forc- 
ibly separated  firom  them  under  circumstances 
of  unusual  barbarity.  The  Scottish  and  Irish 
airs  are  here  compared. 

'  Lord  Ronald  ray  son '  {one  iti^n  only). 
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Lochaber.* 
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The  verses  'Farewell  to  Lochaber/  ending 
'And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no 
more,'  were  written  by  Allan  Ramsay.  Bums 
recovered  in  Ayrshire  two  verses  of  the  old 
ballad  '  Lord  Ronald,*  in  conjunction  with  this 
tune:  he  is  recorded  to  have  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  Lochaber  played  on  the  harpsichord, 
'  Oh,  that 's  a  fine  tune  for  a  broken  heart !  * 

The  Irish  air  lies  in  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
scales  given  in  the  article  on  Irish  Music  [vol. 
ii.  p.  ao  a],  having  its  semitones  between  3  and  4, 
6  and  7;  it  is  also  marked  by  traces  of  the 
narrative  form  characteristic  of  ancient  Irish 
melody.  In  the  Leyden  MS.,  a  Scottish  relic  of 
1690  or  thereabouts,  in  tablature  for  the  Lyra- 
Viol,  a  tune  closely  allied  to  the  above  airs 
is  given  as  'King  James*  March  to  Irland.^ 
James  is  known  to  have  landed  at  Kinsale^ 
March  12,  1689.  On  comparison  of  the  ver- 
sions, in  bar  6  of  the  1st  and  bar  3  of  the  and 
strain  the  Irish  air  appears  to  most  advantage : 
the  skip  of  a  major  ninth  in  Lochaber  is  most 
likely  a  oormption :  it  is  certainly  characteristic 
of  neither  Irisn  nor  Scottish  melody :  Mr.  Moore 
(who  is  supported  both  bv  Bunting  and  Holden 
in  claiming  for  Ireland  this  beautiful  air)  is  in 
his  prefaces  to  the  Irish  Melodies  rather  severe 
upon  the  Scots  for  stealing  not  only  Irish  airs, 
but  Irish  saints. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  effect  of 
'  Lochaber  no  more  *  is  given  by  Robert  NichoU. 
*  During  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  High- 
land soldier  while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
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SpAiiiArda,  having  formed  an  aUachment  to 
a  woman  of  the  country,  and  charmed  by  the 
easy  life  which  the  tropical  fertility  of  the  soil 
enabled  them  to  lead,  had  resolved  to  remain 
and  settle  in  South  America.  When  he  im- 
parted this  resolution  to  his  comrade,  the  latter 
did  not  argue  with  him,  but,  leading  him  to  his 
tent,  he  placed  him  by  his  side,  and  sang  him 
*'  Lochaber  no  more.**  The  spell  was  on  him,  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  wrapping  his  plaid 
around  him,  he  murmured  "  Lochaber  nae  mair — 
I  maun  gang  back — Na!**  The  songs  of  his 
childhood  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  left 
that  land  of  ease  and  plenty  for  the  naked  rocks 
and  sterile  yalleys  of  Badenoch,  where,  at  the 
dose  of  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship,  he  might  lay 
his  head  in  his  mother's  grare.*  [R.P.S.] 

LOCK,  Matthsw,  bom  at  Exeter,  was  a 
diorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under  Edward 
Qibboos,  and  afterwards  studied  under  Wake. 
He  and  Christopher  Gibbons  composed  the  music 
for  Shirley's  masque, '  Cupid  and  Death,' '  repre- 
sented at  the  Biilitary  Ground  in  Leicester  Fields* 
bdbre  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  March  a6, 
1653.    ^  1^5^  ^®  published  his  '  Little  Consort 
of  Three  Parts*  for  viols  or  violins,  composed,  as 
he  tells  OS,  at  the  request  of  his  old  master  and 
friend,  William  Wake,   for  his  scholars.    He 
oompoeed  the  music,  '  for  y*  king*s  sagbutts  and 
cornets,*  performed  during  the  progress  of  Charles 
n  from  the  Tower  through  the  city  to  Whitehall 
OQ  April  2a,  1661,  the  day  before  his  coronation, 
for  which  he  received  the  appointment  of  Com- 
poser in  Ordinary  to  the  Ejng.    He  eomposed 
Kvend  anthems  for  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 
April  1, 1666,  produced  there  a  Kyrie  and  Credo, 
is  whidi  he  departed  from  the  ordinary  usage 
by  composing  different  music  to  each  response. 
T)us  occasioned  some  oppantion  on  the  part  of 
the  choir,  in  consequence  of  which  he  published 
bit  composition,  with  an  angry  pre£iice,  on  a 
folio  sheet,  under  the  title  of  *  Modon  Qiurch 
Mmic;  Pre- Accused,  Censiir*d»  and  Obstructed 
is  it!  Performance  b^ore  His  Majesty,  April  i, 
i6d6.  Vindicated  by  the  Author,  Matt.  Lock, 
Composer  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.'    (Of  this 
paUication,  now  excessively  rare,  there  U  a  copy 
ui  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society). 
To  this  peri<Mi  may  probably  be  assigmed  the  pro- 
doctiao  of  13  anthems  for  3  and  4  voices,  all 
eoatsiiied  in  the  same  autc^graph  MS^  which 
Hoger  North  describes  as  '  Psalmes  to  musick  in 
piiti  for  the  use  of  some  ^wrtuoso  ladyes  in  the 
Qty.'    Soon  afterwards,  having,  it  is  supposed, 
mme  a  convert  to  the  Romish  £sith,  he  was 
>|ipoinled  organist  to  tha  queen.    He  had  in 
1664  composed   *the  instrumental*  vocal,  and 
reeitstive  music*  for  Sir  Robert  Stapyiton*s  tragi- 
«oedy,*The  Stepmother,'*  and  in  1670  renewed 
Itt  oomiection  with  the  theatre  by  furmishing  the 
iBrtromental  mune  for  Dryden  and  Davenan^s 
•itenUion  of  <  The  Tempest^'  the  voeal  music 
boag  supplied  by  Humfrcy  and  Banister.    In 
1^3  Davenant*s  alteration  of  'Macbeth,*  with 
^•ongs  and  choruses  from  Middleton's*  Witch' 
^Mnoed,  was  produced  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
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Garden ;  and  Downes,  the  prompter,  in  his  'Ros- 
cius  Anglicanus,*  1 706,  expressly  states  that  the 
vocal  music  was  composed  by  Lock.  The  very 
remarkable  music  then  performed  remained  un* 
published  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  appeared  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Dr.  Boyce,  witn  Look's  name  as 'composer, 
and  as  his  it  was  long  undisputedly  accepted. 
But  Downes*s  proved  inaccuracy  in  some  other 
things  at  length  occasioned  doubts  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  his  statement  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Macbeth  music,  and  eventually  Lock's  right  to  it 
was  denied  and  its  composition  claimed  by  some 
for  Purcell,  by  others  for  Ecoles,  and  by  others 
again  for  Leveridge.  No  positive  proof  however 
has  been  adduced  in  support  of  any  one  of  these 
claims,  and  until  such  is  forthcoming  it  would 
be  premature  to  set  aside  the  long  standing  tra- 
diti(mal  attribution  of  the  music  to  Lock.  [See 
Macbeth  Music]  In  1673  Lock  composed 
the  music  (with  the  exception  of  the  act  tunes, 
by  Draghi)  for  Shadwells  'Psyche,*  which  he 
publisheid  in  1675,  under  the  title  of '  The  Eng- 
lish Opera,*  together  with  his  'Tempest*  music, 
prefaced  by  some  observations,  written  with  his 
usual  asperity,  but  curious  as  an  exposition  of 
his  views  of  the  proper  form  for  opera.  The 
work  itself  is  constructed  upon  the  model  of 
LuUy's  operas^  In  1672  an  extraordinary  con- 
troversy commenced  between  Lock  and  Thomas 
Salmon,  who  had  published  'An  Essay  to  the 
Advancement  of  Musick  by  casting  away  the 
perplexity  of  different  cliffs  and  writing  all  scnis 
of  musick  in  one  universal  character.*  Lock  at- 
tacked the  work  in  'Observations  upon  a  late 
book  entitled  An  Essay  etc.,*  written  in  a  most 
acrimonious  and  abusive  tone,  to  which  Salmon 
replied  in  **  A  Vindication  *  of  his  essay,  bristling 
with  scurrility,  and  Lock  in  1673  retorted  in 
'The  Present  Practice  of  Music  vindicated  &c. 
To  which  is  added  Duellum  Musicum,  by  John 
Phillips  [Milton's  nephew].  Together  with  a 
Letter  from  John  Playford  to  Mr.  T.  Salmon  in 
confutation  of  his  Essay,'  which  closed  the  dis- 
pute. Of  its  merits  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  old  practice  has  continued  in  use  to  this 
day,  whilst  Salmon's  proposed  innovation  waa 
never  accepted,  and  probably,  but  for  the  notice 
taken  of  it  by  Lock,  would  have  long  ago  passed 
into  oblivion.  In  1673  Lock  publiiQied  a  small 
treatise  entitled  '  Melothesia,  or  Certain  General 
Rules  for  playing  upon  a  Continued  Bass,  with  a 
choice  Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or 
Organ  of  all  sorts,'  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind 
published  in  England.^  His  compositions  were 
numerous  and  various.  His  anthem,  *  Lord,  let 
me  know  mine  end,*  was  printed  by  Boyce,  and 
several  other  anthems  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Tudway 
collection,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  Ely,  and  elsewhere.  Some  an- 
thems and  Latin  hymns  are  in  'Cantica  Sacra^ 
and  set,'  1674 ;  some  hymns  in '  Harmonia  Sacra,' 
1688  and   1714;    songs   in  'The  Treasury  of 

1  wmUm  Pcnnr't '  Art  of  Oompoiltlon.  or,  DIraetloM  to  jtey  • 
Thorow  Baa  *  to  mentiuned  In  ClAvel's  'OaUloffiw  of  Books  printed  In 
IngUtnd  tlooe  Uie  Dreadful  Flr«.'  1070.  and  In  ft  calftiociM  of  Ueuy 
Plajrford'%  but  no  copr  bft*  bMo  fbviMl, 
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Mnsick,*  1669;  'Choice  Ayret,  Songs  and  Dia- 
logues/ 1676-84;  and  'The  Theater  of  Music,* 
1687;  and  eight  three-part  vocal  compositions 
by  him  (including '  Ne'er  trouble  thyself  at  the 
times  or  their  turning/  reprinted  in  some  modem 
collections)  in  'The  Musical  Companion,'  1667. 
Instrumental  compositions  by  him  are  printed  in 
'  Courtly  Masquing  Ayres/  1662 ;  *  Musick's 
Delight  on  the  Cithern/  1666;  'Apollo's  Ban- 
quet/ 1669;  'Musick's  Handmaid,  1678  (re- 
printed in  J.  S.  Smith's  'Musioa  Antiqua'); 
and  Greeting's  '  Pleasant  Companion,*  1680.  In 
several  of  these  is  'A  Dance  in  the  Play  of 
Macbeth,'  evidently  written  for  an  earlier  version 
than  Davenant's.^  The  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  contains  the  autograph  MS.  of 
a  '  Consort  of  ffoure  Parts '  for  viols,  containing 
six  suites,  each  consisting  of  a  £uitazia,  oourante, 
ayre  and  saraband,  which  Roger  North  (1728) 
tells  us  was  '  the  last  of  the  kind  that  hath  been 
niade.*  Lock  died  in  August  1677.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  Savoy,  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  verified,  the  existing  registers  extend- 
ing no  further  back  than  1680.  Purcell  com- 
posed an  elegy  on  his  death,  printed  in  '  Choice 
Ayres'  etc.,  Book  II,  1689.  ^  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

LOCEEY,  Chables,  son  of  Angel  Lockey  of 
Oxford,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  April  z,  1828,  and  remained  so  until 
1836,  when  he  went  to  Bath  to  study  under 
Edward  Harris.  In  1842  he  became  ■  pupil  of 
Sir  George  Smart  and  lay  clerk  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1846  he 
was  engaged  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  and 
allotted  the  tenor  song  '^Then  shall  the  righteons,* 
in  the  first  performance  of '  Elijah.'  On  hearing 
him  rehearse  the  song,  Mendelssohn  immediately 
requested  him  also  to  sing  'If  with  all  your 
hearts,'  which  had  before  been  assigned  to  another 
singer.  '  A  young  English  tenor/  says  the  com- 
poser,' '  sang  the  last  air  s&  verv  beautifully  that 
1  was  obliged  to  collect  myself  to  prevent  my 
being  overcome,  and  to  enable  me  to  beat  time 
•steadily.' — In  April  1848  Lockey  was  appointed 
a  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  married 
May  24,  1853,  Miss  Martha  Williams,  contralto 
singer.  In  1859  an  affection  of  the  throat 
deprived  him  of  his  voice  and  compelled  his 
retirement.  [W.H.H.] 

LOCRIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modtu  LocHtis, 
Modut  Hyperaoliua).  The  Eleventh  Ecclesias- 
tical Mode:  a  tonality  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  real  existence — tts  it  is  uni- 
versally discarded,  in  practice,  on  account  of  its 
false  relation  of  Mi  eordra  Fa — though,  in  theory, 
it  necessarily  takes  its  regular  place  in  the  series. 
[See  Mi  contra  Fa.] 

Theoretically,  the  Final  of  the  Locrian  Mode 
is  B.  Its  compass,  in  the  Authentic  form,  ranges 
between  that  note,  and  its  octave  above;  and 

1  PeRr>>  who  from  Not.  S^  1664,  to  Dec  81, 1668,  mw  '  Macbeth '  per- 
formed Mven  timet,  mentloos  (Apxll  19^  1667;  the  '  wiety  ^  danetag 
•ud  miuick '  in  it. 
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its  semitones  lie  between  the  first  and  second, 
and  third  and  fourth  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is 
G,  (F  being  inadmissible,  by  reason  of  its  for- 
bidden relation  with  the  Final,)  and  its  Mediant^ 
D.  Its  Participants  are  £,  and  F ;  its  Conceded 
Modulations,  C,  and  the  A  below  the  Final ;  and 
its  Absolute  Initials,  B,  C,  D,  and  G. 


Fin. 


Mods  XL 
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In  its  Plagal,  or  Hypolocrian  form,  (Mode  XH,) 
its  compass  lies  between. F  and  the  F  above ;  and 
its  semitones  fall  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  Its  Final 
is  B ;  its  Dominant,  E ;  and  its  Mediant,  D. 
Its  Participants  are  G,  and  C;  its  Conceded 
Modulations,  A,  and  the  upper  F ;  and  its  Abso- 
lute Initials,  G,  A,  B.  C,  D,  and  E. 

Mods  xn 
Fart.         Fin.  Part  Med.  0om. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  notes  of 
Modes  XI  and  XII  correspond,  exactly,  with 
those  of  Modes  IV  and  Y.  The  reason  why  the 
two  former  are  discarded,  and  the  two  latter  held 
in  good  repute,  is  this.  Mode  IV,  being  Plagal, 
is  subject  to  the  '  Arithmetical  Division  ;  i.  e.  it 
consists  of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  placed  below  a 
Perfect  Fifth.  But,  Mode  XI  is  Anthentic ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  '  Harmonic  Division,'  consists  of 
a  Qu»»to/a^,  placed  below  a  TriJUm\u — both  of 
which  intervals  are  forbidden,  in  Plain  Chaunt. 
Again,  Mode  V,  being  Authentic,  and  therefore 
subject  to  the '  Harmonic  Division,*  resolves  itself 
into  a  Perfect  Fifth,  below  a  Perfect  Fourth. 
But,  Mode  XII  is  Plagal ;  and,  under  the  'Arith- 
metical Division,'  exhibits  a  TritonvMs  below  a 
Q^uinUk  fa  l$a.  [See  Modes,  ths  ecclesiastical.] 

A  very  few  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies,  and  Poly- 
phonic Compositions,  are  sometimes  inferred  to 
these  rejected  Modes:  but,  such  cases  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare;  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  tbey  are  really  derived,  by  transposition, 
firom  some  other  tonality.  [W.  8.  R.] 

LODER,  Edward  James,  son  of  John  David 
Loder,  bom  at  Bath,  1813,  was  in  1826  sent 
to  Frankfort  to  study  music  under  Ferdinand 
Ries.  He  returned  to  England  in  18 28,  and 
went  back  to  Germany  with  the  view  of  qualify- 
ing himself  for  the  medical  profession,  but  soon 
changed  his  mind  and  again  placed  himself 
under  Ries.  When  he  again  came  back  to 
England  he  was  commissioned  by  Arnold  to 
compose  the  music  for '  Nourjahad,'  an  old  drama 
of  his  to  which  he  had  added  songs,  etc.,  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  opera,  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
English  Opera  House,  then  building.  The  opera 
was  produced  in  July,  1834,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing very  general  admiration  of  the  music,  proved 
unattractive  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  libretto. 
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In  1835  lioder  set  Ozenfoid^s  'Dice  of  Death.* 
He  next  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Dal- 
inaine  ft  Co.,  the  muaic  piibliahen,  to  furnish 
them  with  a  new  composition  eyerj  week,  in 
part  performance  of  which  he  produced  his 
'Twelve  Sacred  Songs/  dedicated  to  Stemdale 
Bennett.  Ai  it  bectmae  necessary  that  some  of 
the  pieces  produced  under  this  arrangement 
should  be  heard  in  public,  an  opera  entitled 
'  Francis  I,*  was  written  to  incorporate  them  and 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1838.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  so  heterogeneous  a  com- 
pound met  wiUi  little  success,  although  one  song, 
'The  old  house  at  home,'  obtained  a  widespread 
popularity.  His  opera  *The  Night  Dancers,* 
his  finest  work,  was  produced  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  in  1846,  revived  there  in  1850,  and  sgain 
at  Covent  Garden  in  i860.  'Puck/  a  ballad 
opera,  additions  to  'The  Sultan/  and  'The 
Yoong  Guard,"  were  brought  out  at  tiie  Princesss 
in  1848.  His  cantata  'The  Island  of  Calypso/ 
was  written  for  the  National  Concerts  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  1856,  but,  owing  to  their 
cessation,  remained  unperformed  until  given  at 
the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  185 1.  '  Bay- 
mond  and  Agnes,*  an  opera,  was  produced  at 
Manchester  in  1855.  Besides  these  works  Loder 
has  written  some  string  quartets  and  numerous 
BoqgB,  of  which  '  The  brave  old  oak,*  and  *  In- 
vocation to  the  deep*  are  well  known.  His 
oompoeitions  are  distinguished  by  the  melodious- 
ness of  the  parts  and  their  skilful  instrumenta- 
tion. He  was  for  several  years  conductor  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  and  afterwards  at  Manchester, 
bat  although  musically  well  qualified  for  the 
office  his  want  of  regular,  business-like  habits 
militated  greatly  against  his  success.  About 
1856  he  was  attacked  by  cerebral  disease,  which 
long  aflSlcted  him,  and  prevented  his  resuming 
his  cILd  avocations.    He  died  April  5, 1865. 

John  Fawcett  Lodkb,  bom  181 2,  an  excellent 
Tiolinist  and  able  orchestral  leader,  for  many 
jmn  resided  at  Bath  and  managed  the  concerts 
tbCTe.  When  Bath  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  Loder  removed  to  London,  and 
on  the  retirement  of  Fran^iis  Cramer  in  1845 
nooeeded  him  as  leader  at  most  of  the  best  con- 
certs uid  festivals.  Hedied  April  16, 1853.  Two 
other  L0DKR8,  John,  a  violinist,  and  William, 
s  violoDoellist,  both  died  several  years  ago,  as 
did  the  wife  of  the  latter,  formerly  Eiqlt  Wood- 
Tar,  a  good  second  soprano  singer.     [ W.  H.  H.] 

LODER,  Katb  Fannt,  only  daughter  of 
Geoige  Loder,  bom  at  Bath,  Aug.  21,  i8a6, 
eamineDoed  playing  the  pianoforte  when  a  mere 
child.  In  her  12th  year  she  became  a  pupil  of 
Hemry  Field,  and  a  year  afterwards  entered  the 
Bapi  Academy  of  Music,  where  she  studied  the 
pisooforte  under  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  harmony 
sad  composition  under  Charles  Lucas.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  her  studentship  she  ob- 
tained a  king's  scholarship.  Early  in  1840  she 
appeared  in  public  at  her  uncle's  concerts  at 
fitth,  and  in  March  at  tha  Royal  Academy  con- 
ceKs.  In  1841  she  was  re-elected  king's  scholar. 
Sbs  quitted  the  Aca^stny  in  1844,  in  which  year 


she  played  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  firom  Mendels* 
sohn's  G  minor  Concerto  in  presence  and  to  the 
satisfiaction  of  the  composer  at  Mrs.  Anderson's 
concert  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  She  was 
then  appointed  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Academy.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  March  15,  1847,  when  she  played 
Weber's  Concerto  in  £b,  and  in  1848  (May  29) 
her  performance  there  of  Mendelssohn's  G  minor 
Concerto  received  the  unprecedented  distinction 
of  an  encore.  Her  reputation  was  now  confirmed, 
and  her  public  .performances  frequent.  In  1851 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Henry  Thomp- 
son, the  eminent  suj^eon.  On  March  6,  1854, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  she  made  her  last 
public  appearance.  She  has  composed  an  opera, 
an  overture,  two  string  quartets,  two  sonatas 
and  some  studies  for  the  pianoforte,  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  and  several  minor  piano- 
forte pieces.  [W.H.H.] 

LODOISKA.  Comedy  in  3  acts.  i.  Words 
by  Fillette-Loreaux,  music  by  Cherubini.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Feydeau  July  18,  1791.  The 
overture  is  still  occasionally  played.  2.  Words 
by  Dejaure  (same  story),  music  by  R.  Kreutzer. 
I^roduoed  at  the  Italiens  Aug.  i,  179 1.  [G.] 

LOEWE,  JoHANN  Cabl  Gottfried,  bom 
Nov.  30,  1796,  at  Loebejuen,  between  Kothen 
and  Halle,  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  a  Cantor 
and  schoolmaster.  Near  his  home  were  collieries 
employing  300  miners,  and  this  underground 
world,  BO  near  in  his  boyish  fancy  to  the  world 
of  spirits,  took  powerful  hold  on  his  imagin- 
ation, to  reappear  later  when  he  was  composing 
^DerBergmann'  (The  Miner).  His  father  taught 
him  music  early,  and  his  singing,  especially  his 
power  of  hitting  the  right  note,  having  attracted 
attention,  he  was  offer^  in  1807  a  place  in  the 
choir  of  Kothen.  There  he  remained  two  years, 
hearing  Pergolese's  *Stabat  Mater,'  and  other 
good  music,  and  went  thence  to  the  Gymnasium 
of  the  Franke  Institution  at  Halle.  Turk,  the 
head  of  this,  was  director  of  the  town  chorid 
society,  and  at  the  twelve  annual  concerts  pro- 
duced much  good  music,  although  he  had  some 
eurious  notions,  for  Loewe  tells  that  he  always 
omitted  the  introduction  to  the  Finale  of  Bee- 
thoven's 1st  Symphony  (then  well  known)  as 
'  ludicrous,'  and  for  fear  of  making  the  audience 
laugh.  Niemeyer,  chancellor  of  the  Gymnasium, 
was  proud  of  the  choir,  and  made  them  sing  to 
distinguished  visitors,  among  others .  to  Mme. 
de  Stoel,  who  made  Loewe  a  present,  and  to 
King  Jerome,  who  at  Ttlrk's  instigation  gave 
him  an  annuity  of  300  thalers.  This  enabled 
lum  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  He 
had  already  become  a  pianist  l^  studying  Bach's 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,'  «nd  he  now  took 
daily  lessons  firom  Tttrk,  and  worked  hard  at 
Kiraberger,  Marpurg,  and  Forkel.  He  also 
learned  French  and  Italian.  Two  of  his  songs 
of  this  date,  *  Clothar '  and  *  Die  l^nsetzungs- 
worte  des  Abendmahb'  (op.  2)*  have  survived. 
Meantime  the  war  of  181 2-13  broke  out,  and 
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Loewe  has  left  a  graphic  aoooimt  of  its  horrors 
in  his  '  Selbstbiographie  *  (edited  by  Bitter, 
Berlin  1870).  Tiirk  died  in  1814,  and  the 
flight  of  King  Jerome  (Oct.  26,  181 3)  deprived 
Loewe  of  his  income,  but  by  the  aid  of  Niemeyer 
he  entered  the  university  of  Halle  as  a  theo- 
logical student  under  MichaeUs.  Naue,  TUrk*s 
successor,  founded  a  Singakademie  like  that  of 
Zelter  at  Berlin.  Loewe  joined  this,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  his  future  wife,  Julie 
von  Jacob,  a  very  gifted  person,  whom  he 
married  Sept.  7,  i8ai.  In  x8i8  he  composed 
his  first  biOlads,  'Edward,'  and  the  *Erlking,* 
followed  in  1824  (after  his  wife's  death)  by 
*l>er  Wirthin  Tbchterlein,'  which,  by  Marz^i 
assistance,  were  printed.  In  18 19  and  20  he 
paid  visits  to  Dresden,  Weimar,  and  Jena, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Weber,  Hummel, 
and  Goethe.  In  1820  he  was  invited  to  Stettin, 
and  having  passed  with  credit  through  various 
tests,  such  as  a  musical  exercise  submitted  to 
Zelter,  and  a  trial  sermon,  was  duly  installed 
professor  at  the  Gymnasium  and  Seminary,  and 
Cantor.  In  1821  he  became  Musikdirector  to 
the  municipality,  and  organist  of  St.  Jacobus. 
He  made  a  considerable  mark  both  as  a  con- 
ductor and  professor  *  in  Stettin  and  throughout 
Pomerania.  In  1837  he  ^<^  elected  member  of 
the  Akademie  of  Berlin.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  both  Frederic  William  III.  and  IV.,  the 
latter  being  especially  fond  of  his  ballads.  He 
travelled  much,  and  was  present  at  the  Musical 
Festivals  of  Dtisseldorf  (1037)  and  Mayence  (the 
Guttenberg  Commemoration),  visiting  Hamburg, 
Lttbeck,  and  Bremen  on  the  way.  In  1844  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  in  1847  to  London.  The 
Duchess  of  Cobuxg  had  specially  recommended 
him  to  the  Prince  Consort  and  Queen  Adelaide ; 
he  sang  and  played  at  Court,  the  Prince  turning 
over  his  music ;  and  here  he  heard  Jenny  Lina 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  he  left  not  the  least  trace 
of  his  presence  behind  him.  In  1851  he  went  to 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  57  to  France.  In 
1864  he  had  a  singiilar  illness — a  trance  of  six 
weeks'  duration,  and  in  1866  the  authorities  of 
Stettin  asked  him  to  resign.  After  this  mortifi- 
cation—-somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  King's 
opportune  bestowal  of  a  higher  grade  of  the 
Older  of  the  Bed  Eagle  t^  he  had  before 
enjoyed — he  left  Stettin  for  Kid,  where  he 
quietly  expired  April  20,  1869,  after  Another 
trance.  His  heart  was  buried  near  his  oorgan  in 
St.  Jacobus  at  Stettin. 

Carl  Loewe  was  an  industrious  eonsposer,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  his  music : — 5  operas, 
of  which  one  only  was  performed — 'Die  drei 
Wttnsche*  (Theatre  Boyal,  Berlin,  1834).  Man- 
tius  was  the  tenor;  Spontini  took  unusual  pains; 
the  opera  was  a  great  success,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  presented  the  composer  with  a  gold  medal. 
Oratorios — 'Die  Festseiten';  'Die  Zerstorung 
JerusalemB'  (1829);    'Die    sieben    Schlafer'* 
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(1833);  '^^  eheme  Schlange'  (1834);  'Die 
Apostel  von  Philippi  (1835,  for  voices  only); 
'Guttenberg'  (1836);  'Palestrina'(i84i);  'Huss' 
(1842);  'Hiob,'  'Der  Meister  von  Avia,*  'Das 
SUhnopfer  des  neuen  Bundes,*  '  Das  hohe  Lied 
Salomonis,'  and  'Polus  Atella'  (all  between 
1848  and  60) ;  'Die  Heilung  des  Blindgebomen' 
(1861);  'Johannes der Taufer*  (62);  and  'Die 
Auferweckung  des  Lazarus*  (63).  llie  three 
last,  like  'Die  Apostel  von  Philippi,*  were  for 
voices  only,  without  accompaniment,  a  speoiaa 
of  composition  peculiar  to  himself.  His  seoood 
wife  and  pupil,  Auguste  Lange  of  KonigBberg, 
sang  in  his  oratorios  with  himself.  He  published 
145  works  with  opus^numbers — symphoniet,  eos- 
ce^tos,  duets,  and  other  pieces  for  P.F.,  but  abov« 
all,  ballads,  in  which  he  specially  excelled,  and 
in  which  he  mav  be  considered  as  the  sucoesaor 
of  Zumsteeg.  His  poetic  feeling  and  pow«  oi 
musical  expression  give  him  a  high  rank  among 
composers,  although  his  music,  like  Beichiitlt*^ 
has  gone  by  for  ever.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  'Gesanglehre'  (Stettin,  1826;  3nl  ed..  1834), 
and  of  '  Musikalischer  Gottesdienst,  Anweisoz^ 
znm  Kirchengesang  und  Orgelspiel*  (1851,  4 
editions).  The  University  of  Greifswald  con- 
ferred on  him  a  Doctor's  degree.  Two  of  his 
songs  are  included  in  the  ist  volume  of  *The 
Musical  library.'  [F.G.] 

LOEWE,  JoHANKA  SOPHTE,  dramatic  singer, 
granddaughter  of  Friedrich  August  Leopold 
Loewe  (who  died  1816  as  director  of  the  LUbeck 
theatre)  and  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Loewe,  an 
actor,  was  bom  at  Oldenburg  in  18 15,  and  ac- 
companied her  father  to  Mannheim,  Frankfort, 
and  Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  Buig 
Theater,  through  the  influence  of  his  sister,  Julie 
Loewe,  a  celebrated  actress.  Here  Sophie  studied 
singing  under  Ciocimara  and  other  good  masters. 
Her  d^ut  as  a  concert-singer  was  so  successful 
that  she  was  at  once  engaged  for  the  court  opera, 
and  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1832  m  a 
German  version  of  Donizetti's  *  Otto  mese  in  due 
ore.*  A  contemporary  report  speaks  of  'her 
voice  as  not  powerful,  but  cultivated  and  sym- 
pathetic, her  personal  appearance  prepossessing, 
and  her  acting  as  evincing  dramatic  ability  much 
above  the  common.*  Towards  the  close  of  1836 
she  went  to  Berlin,  where  she  created  a  furore 
AS  Isabella  in  '  Robert  le  Diable,*  and  was  at 
once  engaged  at  a  high  salarv,  appearing  as 
Amina  in  the  *Sonnambula  on  April  28, 
1837.  In  1838  she  was  appointed  chamber- 
amget  to  the  king,  but  soon  resigned,  and  tra- 
velled to  London,  Paris,  and  Italy.  In  London 
she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  May  13,  1841, 
in  Bellini's  '  Straniera^*  but  her  success  was  only 
temporary.  According  to  Chorley  she  had  been 
puffed  as  a  new  Grisi,  there  being  an  idea  that 
Grisi  bad  lost  her  voice,  and  he  says  that  the 
public  were  grievously  disappointed ;  but  he 
allows  that  she  was  the  best  Elvira  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  that  h<ir  manner  was  sprightly, 
graceful,  and  intelligent^  her  'demeanour  unim- 
peachable, and  her  costume  superb  *  as  the  Do- 
garessain  'Marino  Falieri*  (Mod.  (xenuaii  Musie, 
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i.  3TO-2I3).  She  never  retuned  to  England. 
She  fiuled  to  obtain  an  engagement  in  Paris, 
and  in  1845  sang  again  in  Berlin,  but  coming 
jnst  after  Jenny  jTind,  was  only  moderately 
Feoaved.  In  1848  she  married  Prince  lichten- 
■tein  and  retired.  She  died  at  Peeth,  Nov.  2g, 
1866.  Her  ipecial  charaoterittio  was  the  sin- 
gular harmony  between  her  bodily  and  mental 
gifts.  In  conversation  she  was  witty  and  in- 
tellectoal,  and  as  a  singer  had  a  great  diversity 
of  rAles,  playing  both  Elvira  and  Donna  Anna, 
JesBonda  and  Madeleine  (* Postilion'),  Lucrezia 
and  Adine  ('Elisir*).  An  admirable  portrait 
of  her  was  painted  by  Krttger,  and  engraved  by 
Sadise  of  Berlin. 

Her  niece  and  namesake,  Sophis  L5we,  a 
sopcaao,  daughter  of  the  regisseur  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Stuttgart,  and  pupil  of  Stockhausen, 
Bade  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  1 871, 
and  sang  at  the  concerts  for  several  seasons  with 
success,  till  her  marriage  in  1877.  L^*  ^0 

IX)GIER,  JoHAinr  Bkbnabo,  a  descendant  of 
a  Ismily  of  French  refugees,  was  bom  in  17S0 
at  Kaiserslautem  in  the  Palatinate,  where  his 
fftlher  and  grandfather  were  organists.     He  re- 
oared   his   early  musical    education  from  his 
fiUher.    After   Uie  death  of  his  parents,  and 
when  about  10  years  old,  he  came  to  England 
b  the  comfiany  of  an  English  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  resided  for  two  years,  and  studied  the 
flute  and  pianoforte.    He  then  joined  the  band 
of  a  regiment  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Abenxm,  of  which  WiUman,  father  of  the  cele- 
fanted  clarinet  player,  was  master,  and  with  which 
lie  went  to  Irdand.    In  1796  he  married  Will- 
iian*s  daughter,  and  engaged  in  composing  for 
and  instructing  military  bands  and  teaching  the 
piinofisrte.    At  the  doee  of  the  war,  his  regiment 
bang  disbanded,  he  became  organist  at  Westport, 
Irdttid.    Whilst  there  he  invented  his  machine 
&r  guiding  the  hands  of  learners  on  the  piano- 
tvte,  and  devised  the  system  of  instruction  known 
by  lids  name.     [For  an  account  of  this  machine 
aad  system,  and  the  controversy  which  raged  on 
thdr  introduction,  see  Chiboplast.]    In  1821 
the  Prussian  government  sent  Franz  Stoepel  to 
London  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  system, 
ttd  the  result  was  that  Logier  was  invited  to 
Berlin  to  superintend  the  promulgation  of  it  in 
PtUBDa.    He  remained  in  Beriin  three  years, 
bang  allowed  an  annual  vacation  of  three  months 
to  Tisit  England.     In    i8a6,  having    acquired 
s  oaopetency  by  the  sale  of  his  chiroplast  and 
doaentary  works,  his  very  numerous  classes,  and 
the  fees  received  for  permission  to  use  his  in- 
vention and  teadi  on  his  system, — it  was  asserted 
tfast  he  had  received  100  fees  of  100  guineas  each 
fbrthst purpose, — heretiredand  settled  in  Ireland, 
Bear  Dublin,  where  he  died  July  27,  1846.    He 
wsn[>osed  some  sonatas  and  other  pieces,  besides 
salm^  numerous  arrangements  ror  the  piano- 
forte.   He  also  composed  an  ode  on  the  <x>m- 
■MDoement  of  the   50th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Geat^  111.,  Oct.  1809,  perfSormed  in  Dublin. 
BesidBS  the  publicationB  connected  with  his  chiro- 
plast, he  was  author  of  'A  Complete  Introduction 
Toun. 
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to  the  Keyed,  Bugle,*  of  which  instrument  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor.  [W.H.H.] 

LO,  HE  COMES  WITH  CLOUDS  DE- 
SCENDING, the  first  Une  of  the  hymn  which  is 
usually  sung  to  the  tune  called  Hblmslet,  or 
Olivebs.  This  tune  claims  a  notice  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
expressed  respecting  its  origin.  The  story  runs 
that  Thomas  Olivers,  the  friend  of  John  Wesley, 
was  attracted  by  a  tune  which  he  heard 
whistled  in  the  street,  and  that  from  it  he  formed 
the  melody  to  which  were  adapted  the  words  of 
Cennick  and  Wesley's  Advent  hymn.  The  tune 
heard  by  Olivers  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
a  Hornpipe  danced  by  Miss  Catley  in  the  'Golden 
Pippin,'  a  burlesque  by  Kane  0*Hara,  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  chronology.  The  hymn- 
tune  appeared  first,  as  a  melody  only,  in  the 
second  edition  of  Wesley's  '  Select  Hymns  with 
Tunes  annexed,'  1765,  under  the  name  of 
*  Olivers,'  and  in  the  following  form  : 


;^.<h!rrj'J^Ij|Jjppn  jiJ.JT-c 
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In  1769  an  improved  version,  in  three  parts« 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan  in  the 
Lock  *  Collection  of  Hymn  and  Psalm  Tunes.* 
It  is  there  called  'Helmsley,*  and  under  that 
name  became  widely  popular. 


^)'"  J  c?  ^  jjj  I  jX-Bji^i  J -J*^ 
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But  at  this  time  the  '  Golden  Pippin'  was  not 
even  in  existence.  CKeeffe,  who  possessed  the 
original  MS.,  tells  in  his  <  Recollections '  that  it 
was  dated  1771.  The  burlesque,  in  three  acts, 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1773:  it 
failed  at  first,  but  obtained  some  success  when 
altored  and  abridged.  The  source  from  whence 
*  Olivers '  was  derived  seems  to  have  been  a  oon- 
cert-room  song  commencing  '  Guardian '  angels, 
now  protect  me,'  the  music  of  which  probably 
originated  in  Dublin,  where  it  was  sung  by  a  Mr. 
Mf3ione,  and  no  doubt  also  by  Miss  Catley,  who 

>  nie  MUM  words,  under  the  title  of  'The  Fonakeo  Nrmph.'  ha4 
ben  Mt  Iv  Baodel.  tome  7MI*  before  to  a  totaUy  dUSeretit  air. 
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resided  in  the  Imh  capital  from  1763  to  i770* 
The  melody  of  *  Ooardian  Angels'  is  as  follows ; 


f«'<h  J  ^rf/jr^tn^Ti 


-EtfVrN&g&ljJ^ 


;  JiAgglS^f^^.'.^ 


This  melody  was  not  in  the  'Golden  Pippin*  as 
originally  written,  but  (adapted  to  the  words  of 
the  burlesque)  was  introduced  into  it  in  1776  in 
the  place  of  a  song  by  Giordani,  and  was  sung 
by  Miss  Catley  in  the  character  of  Juno.  The 
published  score  of  the  *  Golden  Pippin'  does  not 
contain  any  hornpipe,  but  such  a  dance  may 
have  been  hiterpdated  in  the  action  of  the  piece. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  resemblance  between 

*  Olivers*  and  *  Guardian  angels*  extends  only  to 
the  first  part  of  the  tune,  the  second  part  being 
wholly  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horn- 
pipe corresponds  with  the  hymn-tune  throughout, 
and  with  'Helmsley'  more  closely  than  with 

*  Olivers.'  In  1 765,  when  the  latter  was  published, 
Miss  Catley  was  in  Ireland,  and  did  not  return  to 
London  until  five  years  afterwards,  and  if  the 
hornpipe  was  not  of  earlier  date  than  the '  Golden 
Pippin,'  it  seems  to  follow  that  instead  of  the 
hymn-tune  having  been  derived  from  the  horn- 
pipe, the  latter  was  actually  constructed  from 
the  hymn-tune,  which  by  that  time  had  become  a 
great  favourite.  [G.A.C.] 

LOHENGRIN.  A  romantic  drama  in  3  acts ; 
words  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Composed 
in  1847,  and  produced  at  Weimar,  imder  the 
direction  of  Liszt,  Sept.  1850 ;  in  London,  in 
Italian,  at  Covent  Garden,  May  8,  1875.       [O.] 

LOLLI,  Antonio,  a  celebrated  violinist, 
bom  at  Bergamo  about  1730.  If  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  was  a  most  extraordinary  per- 
former, he  appears  certainly  also  to  have  been 
the  type  of  an  unmusical,  empty-headed  virtuoso, 
and  in  addition  a  complete  fool. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  and  career.  It  is  however  generally 
sfsumed  that  he  was  almost  entirely  self-taught. 
We  know  for  certain  that  he  was  at  Stuttgart 
in  1762  with  Nardini.  There  he  remained,  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  WUrtemberg, 
^  '773f  >^hen  he  went  to  St.  Petensburg,  where 
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lie  18  said  to  hare  Mijoyed  the  special  &vour  of 
the  Empress  Katherinell.  He  remained  in  her 
service  till  1778.  In  1 779  he  came  to  Paris  and 
played  with  great  success  at  the  Concert  spiritueL 
After  this  he  went  to  Spain,  and  in  1785  we  find 
him  in  London,  where  however,  according  to 
Bumey,  he  appeared  but  seldom  in  public.  He 
continued  to  travel,  and  we  read  of  his  appearance 
now  at  Palermo,  now  at  Copenhagen ;  then  again 
at  Vienna  or  Naples.  He  died  in  Sicily  in  1 80a. 

According  to  all  contemporaneous  testimony 
Lolli  was  an  extraordinary  performer,  but  an 
indifferent  musician.  Schubut,  the  well-known 
German  poet  and  musician,  who  had  many 
opportunities  of  hearing  both  him  and  Nardini, 
speaks  with  unmeasured  praise  of  LoUi's  feats 
of  execution,  the  wondexful  ease  and  absolute 
oertaiufy  with  which  he  played  the  most  difficult 
double  stops,  octaves,  t^ntibs,  double-shakes  in 
thirds  and  sixths,  harmonics,  etc.  As  to  his 
having  been  a  bad  musician,  or  rather  no  musi- 
cian at  all,  the  testimonies  are  equally  unanim- 
ous. The  Abb^  Bertini  plainly  states  that  Lolli 
could  not  keep  time,  could  not  read  even  easy 
music,  and  was  unable  to  play  an  Adagio  pro- 
perly. On  one  occasion,  when  asked  to  play  an 
Adagio,  he  said :  '  I  am  a  native  of  Beigsmo ;  we 
are  all  bom  fools  at  '  Bergamo, — ^how  should  t 
play  a  serious  piece!'  When  in  England,  he 
almost  broke  down  in  a  Quartet  of  Haydn  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  asked  him  to  play. 
If,  with  all  these  drawbacks  as  a  musician, 
he  nevertheless  created  wherever  he  played  an 
immense  sensation,  we  are  all  the  more  com- 
pelled to  believe  tliat  his  powers  of  execution 
were  of  the  most  exceptional  kind. 

He  is  described  as  a  handscnne  man,  but  a  great 
dandy  and  charlatan,  very  extravagant,  and  a  gam- 
bler. The  Emperor  Joseph  II,  himself  a  very  fair 
musician,  habitually  called  him  *  muddle-headed 
LolU'  (der  Faselhana).  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  680) 
writes  that  'owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  his 
style  of  composition  and  execution,  he  was  re* 
garded  as  a  madman  by  most  of  the  audience. 
In  his  freaks  nothing  can  be  imagined  so  wild, 
difficult,  grotesque^  and  even  ridiculous  as  his 
compositions  and  performance.'  True,  Bumey 
adds,  'I  am  convinced  that  in  his  lucid  intervals 
he  was  in  a  serious,  style  a  very  great,  expressive, 
and  admirable  performer,'  but  it  appears  doubtful 
whether  Bumey  ever  heard  him  in  a  4ucid  inters 
val,'  and  therefore  his  'conviction'  is  gratuitous. 

His  compositions  (Concertos  and  Sonatas  for 
the  violin),  poor  and  insipid  as  they  are,  yet 
are  said  to  have  been  his  own  productions  in 
a  limited  sense  only.  We  are  assured  that  he 
wrote  a  violin  part  only,  and  that  this  was 
corrected,  furnished  with  accompaniments,  and 
brought  into  shape,  by  another  hand.      '  [P.  D.] 

LOMBARDI,  I,  ALLA  PRIMA  OBOCIATA.  Italian 
opera  in  4  acts;  libretto  by  Solera,  music  by 
Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  ii, 
1843 ;  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's,  March  3, 
1846;  and  in  Paris,  Th^tre  Italien,  Jan.  10, 

*  In  BIgnor  Alfrvdo  PlattI,  Bergamo  hn  pradiicM  a  tigxmX  oott- 
truUctloa  to  this  •lAtemebt. 
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1863.  A  gpi^eat  part  of  the  made  was  after- 
wards employed  by  Verdi  in  the  opera  of 
JXBUSALEM.  [G.j 

liOMBARDY,  School  op  Musio  of.    [See 
Milan.] 

LONDON.  The  XTniTerBity  of  London  has 
'  recently  determined  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Mus. 
Bac  and  Mas.  Doc.  ander  the  following  regola- 
tioDS.  Candidates  for  the  Mas.  Bao.  degree  mast 
have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  ten 
m<HithiB  before.  For  the  degree  itself  there  are 
two  examinations.  The  first,  which  is  held  in 
December,  comprises  the  following  snbjects: — 
the  rdadon  between  vibrations  and  the  pitch  of 
sounds  ;  the  nature  of  harmonics,  and  the  simpler 
phenoimena  of  stretched  strmgs  and  compound 
sounds ;  the  theory  of  raosical  internes,  of  the 
scales,  and  of  consonance  and  dissonance ;  th*- 
history  of  music  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  growth 
of  moaical  forms  and  rules.  The  second  Mus.  Bac 
examinaticm,  held  later  in  the  same  month,  com> 
prises  the  following  subjects : — practical  harmony ; 
oomiterpoint  in  five  parts  with  canon  and  fugue ; 
form  in  musical  composition ;  instrumentation ; 
arranging  for  the  piano  from  an  instrumental 
soore ;  a  critical  knowle(%e  of  the  scores  ofcertain 
standard  works.  Before  atfinittanoe  to  this  ex- 
aminatioii  the  candidate  must  have  submitted  to 
tlie  examiaen  a  vocal  ccmiposition  by  hunself, 
oontaining  real  five-part  vocal  counterpoint,  with 
aoootnpaniment  for  a  quintet  string  band.  Tech- 
nical skill  m  performance  is  not  part  of  the 
qualification  for  this  degree :  but  a  mark  of  merit 
is  dfered  to  candidates  for  playing  at  sight  from 
a  five-part  vocal  score,  or  playing  an  accompani- 
meat  from  a  figured  bass. 

For  the  Mus.  Doc.  there  are  also  two  examm*- 
iioos,  both  in  December.  The  subjects  of  the 
first  are  the  fbllowmg : — the  phenomena  of  sound 
and  aoiiBd-waves,  and  generally  the  hig)ier 
branches  of  acoustics ;  temperament ;  the  scales 
of  all  nations ;  Greek  and  Church  Modes ;  histoxy 
of  measured  music ;  consonance  and  dissonance ; 
theory  of  prugrossions ;  hntory  and  theory  of 
fajumony  and  oounterpomt.  The  subjects  of  the 
■eeond  Mus.  Doc»  examination  comprise  practi- 
cal harmony  of  the  more  advanced  character; 
eounkeffpojnt  in  eight  real  parts,  with  canon, 
fague,  eta ;  treatment  of  voices  in  composition ; 
instrumentation  for  full  orchestra;  general  ac- 
qnaintanpe  with  the  works  and  character  of  the 
greatest  composers,  and  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  oertam  specified  works.  Before  being  ad- 
mitted to  this  examination  the  candxlate  must 
send  m  a  vocal  composition  such  as  would  occupy 
about  40  minutes  in  performance,  contaibihg 
csgfat-part  vocal  harmony  and  fugal  counterpoint,, 
a  portion  for  one  or  more  solo  voices,  and  an 
overture  in  the  form  of  the  first  movement  of  a 
riissiral  symphony.  The  above  list  of  subjects 
k  abbreviated  from  the  much  longer  oflicial  ISst, 
to  which  reference  for  more  exact  details  is 
recommended.  The  fee  for  each  examination  is 
£5 — Le.  £10  in  all  for  each  degree.       [C.A.F.] 

dttermloed  on  In  Dec  1977,  tnd  Int  tetad 
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LONDON  VIOLIN-MAKERS.       1«4 

LONDON  SACRED  HARMONIC  SO- 
CIETY, THE.  was  formed  on  March  6,  1848, 
after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Surman  firom  the  post 
of  conductor  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
The  Rev.  George  Roberts  was  president,  Mr. 
Surman  conductor,  and  the  afiinrs  of  the  society 
were  managed  by  a  conunittee.  Six  concerts  were 
given  in  Exeter  Hall  during  the  year  1848, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  JC394.  The  so-called  society 
lingered  on  for  some  years,  and  gave  its  last 
concert  on  Dec.  a  a,  1856  (Messiah).  After  this 
it  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  [G.] 

LONDON  VIOLIN-MAKERS.  London  has 
proliably  been  for  centuries  the  seat  of  a  manu- 
Bcture  of  stringed  instruments.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  viol  during  the  i6th  and  17  th 
centuries  produced  many  makers  of  the  instani- 
ment,  among  whom  are  found  Jay,  Smith, 
BoUes,  Ross,  Addison,  Shaw,  Aldred,  etc.  Its 
design  admitted  of  little  variety,  and  the  speci- 
mens which  have  been  preserved  have  only  an 
archseolegical  interest.  Of  slight  construction, 
and  usually  made  of  thin  and  &y  wood,  most  of 
the  old  viols  have  perished.  The  violin  type, 
marked  ( i )  by  a  back  curved  like  the  belly,  inst^ 
of  m  flat  ba^ ;  by  an  increased  vibration,  pro- 
duced (2)  by  sound-holes  larger  in  proportion, 
and  with  contrary  flexures  (/),  and  (3)  by  four 
strings  instead  of  six,  with  a  fixed  tuning  by 
fifths,  and  greater  thicknesses  of  wood,  reached 
England  firran  the  continent  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  marked  superiority  in 
all  respects  soon  drove  the  treble  viol  firom  the 
field  :  and  a  native  school  of  violin-makers  forth- 
with arose,  who  imitated  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  new  foreign  model,  though  preserving 
to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  viol.  The 
new  pattern,  at  first  adopted  for  the  smaller 
instruments,  gradually  extended  itself  to  the 
larger  ones.  But  viol-shaped  tenors  continued 
te^  be  made  Ibng  after  this  form  had  been  aban- 
doned for  the  *  treble*  viol,  and  the  violin  had 
taken  its  place :  bass-viob  were  made  still  later ; 
and  the  viol  double-bass,  vnth  its  flat  back  and 
tuning  by  fourths,  is  even>yet  in  use. 

1.  Eablt  Enosish  School  (1650 -1700). 
An  independent  school  of  violin  makers  naturally 
arose  in  London  by  the  application  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  viol-making  to  die  construction  of 
instruments  of  the  violin  type.  Connoisseurs 
have  traced  certain  resemblancea  between  these 
early  fiddles  and  contemporary  mstruments  made 
on  the  continent.  But  Uie  total  result  of  an  ex- 
amination of  these  works  entitles  than  to  rank 
as  a  distinct  schooL  Jacob  Rajrman,.  who  dates 
fixim  Blackman  Street  and  the  Bell  Yard,  South- 
wark  (164 1 -1 648),  Christopher  Wise  (1656), 
Edward  Pemberton  (.1660),.  and  Thomas  Urqu* 
hart  (1660),  are  fMoaous  names  among  these 
eariy  makers.  Their  instruments,  though  of  rude 
ungeometrical  pattern,  are  usually  covered  with 
a  fine  varnish,  and  have  a  tone  of  gpod  quality. 
Edward  Pamphilon  (1680-1690),.  who>  lived  on 
London  Bridge,  became  more  famous.  His  in- 
struments still  preserve  a  high  reputation :  and 
their  resemblance  to  the  Brescian  school  has  givelk 
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riie  among  Parisiftn  dealera  to  the  practice,  wbich 
has  of  lata  years  made  its  wAy  to  England,  of 
labellix^  them  'Graspar  di  Salo/  Few  Pamphflon 
labels  exist ;  and  nothing  will  persuade  the  Parisian 
oonnoisseur  that  these  instruments  are  not  verit- 
able relics  of  some  pre-Cremonese  Italian  school. 
Nothing,  however,  is  more  certain  than  that 
they  were  made  when  the  last  of  the  Amatis 
was  an  ancient  man,  and  when  the  geometrical 
pattern  was  going  out  of  fashion  in  Italy  itselfl 
Like  those  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  the  works  of 
Pamphilon  are  fashioned  directly  by  hand, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  model  or  mould. 
Often  they  are  of  stiff  and  graceless  outline; 
sometimes  they  show  curves  of  bold  and  free 
design,  and  are  wrought  out  with  scrupulous 
care  and  delicacy.  In  his  more  artistic  moments, 
Pamphilon  was  fond  of  finishing  the  sound  holes 
with  a  drawn-out  curl,  resembling  the  volute  of 
a  scroll ;  and  the  bottom  curve  of  the  sound-hole 
runs  out  at  something  like  a  right  angle  to  the 
axis  of  the  fiddle.  'Hie  heads  are  too  small,  a 
fault  which  is  shared  by  all  the  old  English  makers 
from  Rayman  to  Bfmks:  they  are,  however, 
artistically  shaped,  and  often  deeply  scooped  in 
the  volute.  The  works  of  Pamphilon  are  covered 
with  fine  yellow  oil  varnish,  which  presents  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  They  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  met  with :  the  writer  has  casually 
entered  the  shop  of  a  country  dealer,  and  found 
three  excellent  ones  for  sale  at  low  prices.  The 
tenors  are  small,  but  of  a  good  tenor  tone.  No 
Pamphilon  violoncello  is  known  to  exist.  The 
bass-viol,  with  flat  back,  was  still  in  fashion. 
Barak  Nonnan  (i  688-1 740),  a  maker  of  emi- 
nence only  inferior  to  Pamphilon,  followed  the 
Italians  in  extending  the  violin  type  to  the  bass 
instrument,  and  producing  the  violoncello.  It  is 
evident  i^m  his  works  that  he  had  seen  foreign 
instruments.  His  early  years  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  viols ;  and  his  first 
productions  of  the  violin  kind  show  a  resemblance 
to  Urquhart.  Gradually  he  produced  tenors  and 
violoncellos  of  the  new  model,  on  most  of  which 
his  monogram,  elaborately  wrought,  is  to  be 
found.  Norman  became  about  1715  a  partner 
with  Nathaniel  Cross  at  the  'Bass  Viol*  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  His  works  are  always  in 
request  amoxu;  connoisseurs.  That  the  Early 
English  school  had  its  offshoots  in  the  country  is 
proved  by  the  works  of  Thomas  Duke,  of  Oxford 
(1720).  None  of  these  makers  were  influenced 
by  the  pattern  of  Stainer,  which  ultimately  dis- 
placed the  old  English  type  of  violin,  as  com- 
pletely as  the  violin  had  (^splaced  the  vioL 

a.  School  of  Stainkb^Copyists  (i 700-1750). 
The  bright  and  easily-produced  tones  yielded  by 
the  Stainer  model,  soon  made  it  popular  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  London  makers  vied  with  each 
other  in  reproducing  it.  The  first  and  best  of 
the  Stainer-copyists  is  Peter  Wamsley,  of  the 
Golden  Harp  in  Piccadilly  (17 10-1734).  The 
workmanship  of  Wamsley  varies :  like  most  of 
his  successors,  he  made  instruments  of  three  or 
four  qualities,  probably  at  prices  to  correspond. 
The  finer  specimens  of  his  work,  well  finished. 
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and  covered  with  a  certain  thick  and  brilliant  red 
varnish,  which  he  could  make  when  he  pleased, 
do  high  credit  to  the  London  school.    He  did 
not  despise  viol-making ;  nor.  on  the  other  hand, 
did  he  confine  himself  to  the  imitation  of  Stainer. 
Both  he  and  Th<xnas  Barrett,  of  the  Harp  and 
Crown  in  Piccadilly  (i  710-1730),  tried   their 
hands  at  free  imitations  of  Stradivarius.  Joseph 
Hare  (i 720-1 736)  did  the  same.    Barrett  was 
a  more  mechanical  workman   than  Wamsley, 
and  used  a  thin  yellow  varnish.    Between  1 730 
and  1770  the  majority  of  the  violins  produced 
in  England  were  imitations  of  Stainer,   some- 
what larger,  and  covered  with  a  thin  greyish 
yellow  varnish:   one  or  two  makers  only  used 
better  varnish,  of  a  brown  or  dullish  red  oolour. 
Among  the  makers  were  Thomas  Cross  (1720), 
the  partner  of  Barak  Norman,  who  used  a   -1- 
as  a  device :  John  Johnson  of  Cheapsida  (i  750- 
1760)  :  Thomas  Smith,  a  capital  maker  of  burge 
solid  instruments  on  the  Stainer  model,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  Wamsley  at  the '  Golden 
Harp*  in  Piccadilly  (i 740-1 790),  and  Robert 
Thompson,  at  the  'Bass  Violin*  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  (1749).  where  he  was  suooeeded  by 
his  sons  Charles  and  Samuel  (i  770-1 780).    To 
these  may  be  added  Edward  Heesom  (1748); 
Edward  Dickenson,  at  the  Harp  and  Crown 
in  the  Strand;  and  John  Norris  and  Robert 
Barnes  (i  760-1800),  who  worked  together  in 
Great  Windmill  Street,  and  in  Coventry  Street, 
Piccadilly.     William  Forster  also  began  with 
the  Stainer  pattern.    [See  Fobsteb,  William]. 
3.  School  of   Amati-Coftists.     Foremost 
among  these  stands  Benjamin  Banks  (1750- 
1795).    He  learnt  the  trade  in  the  workd^<^ 
of  Wamsley ;  and  though  he  early  migrated  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  belongs  in  all  respects  to  the  London 
school.  He  followed  Daniel  Parker  (i 740-1 785) 
in.  breaking  the  spell  of  Stainer,  and  seriously 
imitating  tiie  style  of  Nicholas  Amati.     Banks 
copied  that  maker  with  great  fidelity.    Though 
his  violins  are  less  in  request,  his  tenors  and 
basses,  of  which  he  made  laige  numbers,  are  ex- 
cellent instruments,  and  produce  good  prices. 
He  used  a  fine  rich  varnish,  in  several  tints, 
yellow,   red,   and  brown.      His  son  Benjamin 
returned  to  London :  two  other  sons,  James  and 
Henry,  carried  on  his  business  at  SaJisbury,  but 
at  length  migrated  to  Liverpool.     Joseph  HUi 
(1 760-1 780),  at  the  'Harp  and  Flute*  in  the  Hay- 
market,  and  a  fellow-apprentice  with  Banks  in 
the  shop  of  Wamsley,  made  solid  instruments 
which  are  still  in  request,   but  adhered   less 
strictly  to  the  Amati  modeL   Edward  Aireton, 
another  alumnus  of  Wamsley^s,  woiked  on  this 
model.   But  the  chief  of  the  older  Amati-oopy« 
ists  is  the  celebrated  Richard  Duke  of  Holbom 
( 1 760-1 780).    Duke*s  high  reputation  amongst 
English  fiddlers  is  amply  justified  by  his  works, 
which    must    be   carefully  distinguished    from 
the   myriad   nondescripts  to  which   his   name 
has  been  nefariously  afl&xed.     *  When  a  really 
fine   specimen  of  Duke,*   says  Mr.   Hart,   'is 
once  seen,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.    As 
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copies  of  Amati  such  instruments  are  scarcely 
Burpasaed,  varnish,  work  and  material  being  of 
the  best   description.*     Dake»  in  obedience  to 
a  fiMhion,  though  a  declining  one,  also  copied 
Stainer,  but,  in  Mr.  Hart*s  opinion,  Jess  success- 
fdllv.      His  pupils,  John  and   Edward  Betts, 
followed   him  in  imitating  Amati.    The  latter 
was  the  better  workman.      'Each  part/   says 
Mr.  Hart,  'n  &ultle8s  in  finish ;  but  when  viewed 
as  a  whole  the  result  is  too  mechanicaL     Never- 
theless, this  maker  takes  rank  with  the  foremost 
of  the  English  copyists.*    John  Betts  occupied  a 
shop  in  the  Royal  Exdiange,  where  his  business 
was  still  carried  on  a  few  years  since.    The  For> 
sters  (see  that  article)  followed  the  prevailing 
fuhion.  and  copied  not  only  Nicholas  Ainati,  but 
Aatomins  and  Hieronymus. 

4.   LaTIB  miTATOBS  OF  THE  CrSMONA  SCHOOL. 

We  now  reach  a  group  of  makers  dating  firom 

shoot  1790  to  1840,  and  fovming  the  last  and 

in  some  respects  the  best  section  of  the  London 

SchooL    These  makeis  forsook  altogether  the 

imitation  of  Stainer,  occupied  themselves  lees 

with  that  of  Amati,  and  boldly  passed  on  to 

t^tradivarius  and  Joseph  Guamerius.    Lupot  and 

others  were  doing  the  same  in  Paris.    Kichard 

Tobin,  John  Furber,    Charles  Harris,    Henry 

Lockey  Hill,    Samuel  Gilkes,   Bernard   Fendt 

th«  elder  (known  as  'Old  Barney'),  and  John 

Ctf:er,  are  among  the  best  London  makers  of 

this  period :  and  Vinoenzo  Panormo,  though  of 

Itslisa  tfztraction,  really  belongs  to  the  same 

•eliooL     Stradivarius  was  the  chief  model  of 

these  makers,  and  in  reproducing  his  style  they 

ga?e  to  the  worid  a  host  ef  valuable  instruments. 

The  elder  Fendt  is  commonly  accounted  the  best 

msker  of  violins  since  the  golden  age  of  GSre- 

moos,  though  the  vote  of  the  French  connoisseur 

woold  be  in  favour  of  Lupot.    Bernard  Fendt  the 

joonger,  and  his  brother  Jacob,  together  with 

Joseph  and  Oeorge  Panormo,  sons  of  Yincenzo, 

continued   this   school    in  another  generation, 

though  with  unequal  success.      The  Kennedy 

£smily  (Alexander  1 700-1 786,  John  1 730-18  lO, 

Thomas   1 784-1870)   were  second-rate  makers 

of  the  same  school.    The  abolition  of  the  import 

dnty  on  foreign  instruments,  together  with  the 

Shocomulation  of  old  instruments  available  for 

me  and  more  sought  ibr  than  new  ones,  ruined 

the  Knglish  violin   manufacture.     During  the 

present  century^   Italian  violins   have   poured 

into  yjigl^-n^i  from  all  parts  of  Europe.     Paris, 

to  say  nothing  of  Mirecourt  and  Neukirchen, 

aiEords  an  ample  supply  of  new  violins  of  every 

qoality,   at  rates  which  drive  from  the  field 

•feagliah  labour,  whether  more  or  less  skilled.   A 

few  makers  only  weathered  the  storm.    Gilkee*s 

■OB  William  Gilkes,  and  pupil  John  Hart,  of 

Princes  Street,  as  well  as  Simon  Forster,  made 

instnuneols  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths :  and 

there  are  still  living  two  representatives  of  the 

old  gaglish  school  in  the  persons  of  William 

Ebsworth  Hill  of  Wardour  Street,  best  known 

as  a  dealer  in  Italian  instruments,  but  in  fact 

a  violin-maker  of  no  wdinaiy  merit,  and  John 

Forbcr  of  Grafton  Street^  who  still  pniRMi  the 


old  craft.  Both  are  descended  from  violin-making 
fi^milies  dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  '  George  Hart,  of  Princes  Street,  eon 
of  John  Hart,  and  author  of  a  most  useftd  work 
called  *  The  Violin,  its  famous  makers  and  their 
imitators*  (1875),.  is  chiefly  known  as  a  dealer. 
A  few  French  violin-makers  who  have  settled 
in  London,  among  whom  are  Chanot  and  Boul- 
langfer,  belong  to  the  Parisian  school. 

This  list  does  not  profess  to  exhaust  the  Lon- 
don makers  of  strii^fed  instnunents.  But  it 
includes  the  most  £unous  and  prolific  among 
them ."  and  it  may  be  safely  added  that,  taken  in 
the  mass,  the  instruments  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  London  are  equal  in  general  quali^  to 
those  of  any  city  north  of  the  Alps,  not  excepting 
Paris  itseln  Until  the  time  of  Lupot,  the  English 
makers  were  unquestionably  superior  as  a  school 
to  the  French,  though  they  were  rivalled  by  the 
Dutch:  and  Lupot  hims^ might  have  shrunk 
from  a  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  Fendt 
and  Panormc  Whether  the  art  of  violin-making 
in  England  will  ever  recover  the  blow  which  it 
has  received  from  FVee  Trade,  remains  to  be 
seen.  [E.J.  P.] 

LONG  (Lat.  Longa^  Noivla  caudaia),  A  note, 
intermediate  in  value  between  the  Large  and  the 
Breve.  In  Plain  Ghaunt,  the  Long  appears  as  a 
square  black  note,  with  a  tail,  which  may  either 
ascend,  or  descend,  on  either  side.  In  Polyphonio 
Music,  it  is  figured  as  a  square  white  note,  with 
a  tail  descending  on  the  right.  In  this  case,  the 
position  of  the  tail  is  important :  for,  though  it  is 
sometimes,  in  modem  music,  made  to  ascend,  it 
can  only  be  transferred  to  the  left  hand  side  in 
Ligatures,  when  it  materially  affects  the  duration 
of  the  note.    [See  Lioatubb.] 


In  Plain  Chaont. 


In  Polyphonic  Music. 


I   1  J  r  L 
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The  Long  represents  one  third  of  the  Perfect 
Laim,  and  half  of  the  Imperfect.  [See  Laboe.] 
Its  duration,  in  Uie  Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  is  equal 
to  that  of  three  Breves:  in  the  Lesser  Mode 
Imperfect)  to  that  of  two.  [See  Mode.]  Its  cor- 
responding Best  is  drawn,  when  Perfect,  across 
thive  spaces ;  when  Imperfect,  across  two  only. 


Perfect  Long  Rsst. 


Imperfect  Long  Reit. 


i 


I 


In  Plain  Chaunt,  it  is  longer  than  the  Breve, 
but  not  in  any  definite  proportion,  except  in 
Ligatures,  where  it  represents  a  Breve  and  a 
half,  or  three  Semdbreves.  Merbecke,  in  his 
'Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted'  (1550)  calls 
it  a  'Close,*  and  uses  it  only  at  the  end  of  a 
verse :  but  this  restriction  is  not  usual  in  Plain 
Chaunt  Office-Books.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LONGHURST,  John  Alexander,  bom  in 
1809,  studied  under  John  Watson,  musical 
director  at  Covent  Garden,  and  on  April  a 2, 
I  Sao,  came  out  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  Page 
In  Hdiop*!  'Henri  QuatsGg*  and  gained  great 
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popularity  by  his  singing  in  the  duet  *  My  pretty 
page/  with  Miss  Stephens.  During  that  and 
the  next  four  years  Bishop  coim>oaed  original 
parts  for  him  in  '  Montrose/  '  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,'  '  Maid  Marian/  '  Clari/  *  The  Beacon 
of  Liberty/  and  'As  You  Like  It/  besides  ^ving 
liim  the  boy's  parts  in  'The  Miller  and  his  Men/ 
'  The  Slave/  etc.,  which  he  had  formerly  written 
for  Gladstanes  and  Bamett.  Early  in  1826  he 
was  allotted  the  part  of  Puck  in  Weber's  *  Oberon,' 
then  in  preparation,  but  shortly  afterwards,  whilst 
in  the  middle  of  a  popular  ballad,  '  The  Robin's 
Petition,'  his  voice  suddenly  broke,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  singing.  Weber  men- 
tions the  event  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  March  9, 
1826 : — '  The  young  feUow  who  was  to  have  sung 
Puck  has  lost  his  voice,  but  I  have  a  charming 
girl,^  who  is  very  clever  and  sings  capitally? 
After  a  short  time  he  became  known  as  a  teacher 
of  singing  and  the  pianoforte  and  excellent  ao- 
oompanyist.    He  died  in  18^5  i^ed  46. 

His  younger  brother,  Wiluam  Hsnby,  Mus. 
Doc.,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  Oct.  6, 
1 8 19,  was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  Jan.  6,  1828,  under  Highmore  Skeats, 
sen.,  having  afterwards  Stephen  Elvey  and 
Thomas  Evance  Jones  as  his  masters.  In  1836 
he  was  appointed  lay  clerk  and  assifitant  organist 
of  the  cathedral.  On  Jan.  a6,  1873,  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Jones  as  organist  and  master 
of  the  choristers.  His  doctor's  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Tait),  Jan.  6,  1875.  ^^  compositions  consist 
of  anthems,  services,  songs,  etc.,  and  a  MS. 
oratorio,  '  David  and  Absalom.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

LOOSEMORE,  Henrt,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  a 
chorister  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  ooll^gea,  after- 
wards lay  clerk  there,  and  organist  of  King's 
College.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
In  1660  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  A  service  and  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7337,  7338) 
and  at  Ely,  and  two  Latin  litanies  (in  D  cninor 
and  G  minor)  are  printed  in  Jebb's  'Choral 
Responses  and  Litanies.'    He  died  in  1667. 

His  son,  Geoboe,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  a  chorister 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  under  his  father, 
and  in  1660  became  orguust  of  Trinity  College. 
He  took  his  Doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1665. 
Anthems  by  him  are  in  the  Tudway  collection 
(Harl.  MS.  7339)  and  at  Ely  Cathedral. 

Another  son,  John,  built  the  organ  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1665,  and  died  1681.  Parts  of  his 
work  still  remain  in  that  organ.  [W.H.H.] 

LORD  OF  THE  ISLES,  THE.  A  Dramatic 
Cantata  founded  on  Scott's  poem ;  the  music  by 
Henry  Gadsby.  Produced  at  Brighton  Feb.  13, 
1879.  [G.] 

LORELEY,  DIE.  An  opera  by  •Geibel,  upon 
the  composition  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  en- 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  (Nov.  4,  47). 
He  had  completed — as  far  as  anything  of  his 

1  Miss  Harriet  Gstne,  afterwuds  Hn.  John  FMdw. 
>  'D«m  Andenkea  Felix  Heudelxaotm-Bwrtholdft'CHaDnoTer.BOm- 
pteriaSD. 
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could  be  said  to  be  complete  until  it  was  pub- 
lished— ^the  finale  to  the  act  in  which  the 
heroine,  standing  on  the  Loreley  clifE^  invokes  the 
spirits  of  the  Rhine.  This  number  was  first 
performed  at  Leipzig,  and  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  Sept.  8, 1852,  to  an  English  adaptation 
by  Mr.  Barthdomew,  and  was  published  as  '  Op. 
98,  No.  27  of  the  posthumous  works.'  In  Oct. 
1868  an  Ave  'Maria  (scene  3)  for  soprano  solo 
and  chorus,  and  late  in  1871  a  Vintagers'  Chorua 
(scene  4)  were  published,  and  portions  of  the  2nd 
and  7th  scenes  are  more  or  less  advanced  towards 
completion.  The  Finale  is  firequently  put  on  the 
'stage  in  Grermany.  The  opera  has  been  sinoe 
composed  by  Max  Bruch  (produced  at  Cologne 
in  August  1864). 

7.  The  Loreley  is  the  subject  of  an  opera  by 
F.  Lachner,  words  by  Molitor,  produced  at  the 
€ourt  Theatre,  Munich,  in  1846.  [G.] 

LORENZ,  Franz,  physician  and  writer,  bom 
at  Stein,  Lower  Austria,  April  4,  1805  ;  took 
his  doctor's  d^^^ee  1831,  and  is  now  residinjg  in 
Wiener-Neustadt.  Like  numy  other  physicians, 
ihe  has  done  much  for  music,  and  his  publications 
Are  of  special  interest  and  value : — *  In  Sachen 
Mozart's '  (Vienna,  1 85 1 X  much  praised  by  Kochel 
in  his  Mozart-Catologue  (Preface,  xvii.) ; '  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven's  Kirchenmusik,'  etc.{ 
*  W.  A.  Mozart  als  Clavier-Oimponist '  (Breslau, 
1866);  various  accurate  and  interesting  contri- 
butions on  Mozart,  Beethovoi,  and  Haydn,  to  the 
Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung,  *  1 861,  62 ;  the  Wiener 
^itung.  *Aug.  3,  1850,  Aug.  16,  i863.*  It  is 
to  Dr.  Lorenz  that  we  owe  Krenn's  important 
4ux»unt  of  Beethoren  s  last  autumn,  and  the 
ether  anecdotes  and  traits  there  given.  [See 
Kbenn.]  [C.F.P.] 

LORTZING,  GusTAV  Albert,  opera-composer, 
bom  at  Berlin,  Oct  23,  1803,  son  of  an  actor. 
He  studied  for  a  time .  under  Rungenhagen,  but 
the  wandering  life  entailed  by  his  father's  pro- 
fession made  steady  instruction  an  impossibility, 
and  at  9  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
played  the  pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello,  studied 
the  woiks  of  Albrechtsberger  and  others,  and 
soon  b^fan  to  compose.  At  the  same  time,  he 
habitually  sun^  and  acted  on  the  stage,  and  thus 
secured  a  famuiarity  with  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  boards  which  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him.  In  1822  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
Cologne,  where  he  married  before  he  was  20,  and 
produced  his  first  operetta  'Ali  Pascha  von 
Janina.'  The  company  to  which  he  belonged 
served  the  theatres  of  Detmold,  Miinster,  and 
Osnabriick,  in  addition  to  that  of  Cologne,  and 
at  all  these  his  opera  was  repeated.  In  1833 
he  was  engaged  as  first  tenor  at  the  Stadttheater 
at  Leipzig,  and  here  he  passed  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful 10  years.  In  1837  he  wrote  and  composed 
two  comic  operas,   'Die  beiden  Schtitzen*  and 

>  Thb  mu  pcrfomwd  in  Londoa  early  In  1860  under  the  tut  df  Mr. 
Benedict. 

4  Mozart's  Requiem  0861.  No.  SS.  48);  Mozmrt's  KlaTfer-Sonateo 
(do.  41, 42) :  Mozart's  Maams  OMB.  Ko.  S4, 95) ;  Beethoren  at  GneUan- 
dorf  (do.  10) ;  Haydn  and  his  prince^  patrons  (do.  46. 47. 48). 

A  Mozart's  death. 

•  Haydn  and  Beothorao. 
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'Caar  und  ZimmennMm.'  Both  were  suocessful, 
and  tha  latter  was  at  once  performed  all  over 
Goinany.     HIb  next  few  works  however  fell  0at, 
and  it  was  not  till  1842  that  his  'Wildachutz.* 
arranged  fir(»n  Kotzebue*8  comedy,  again  arouseil 
the  public.    He  then  gave  up  actixi^,  and  in  1844 
was  appointed  Capellmeister  of  the  tiieatre»  a  poet 
for  which  he  was  unfitted  both  by  his  easy  dis- 
position and  his  defective  education,  and  which 
he  resigned  in  the  following  year.     He  next  pro- 
duced '  Undine  *  (1845)  with  success  at  Hamburg 
and  Leipzig,  and  'Der  Waffenschmidt  *  (1846) 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  CapeU- 
meistcr  at  the  theatre  'an  der  Wien.'    In  1849 
the  success  of  his  '  Rolandsknappen  '  at  Leipzig, 
again  procured  him  the  offer  of  tne  Capellmeister- 
ship,  but  to  his  disappointment  the  negotiations 
fell  through,  and  Kietz  was  appointed.     His  life 
was  now  a  hard  one  ;  he  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  his  numerous  family,  earning  a  pre- 
carious existence  now  as  an  actor,  now  by  con- 
-     ducting  his  own  operas ;  enduring  at  the  same 
time  the  mortification  of  having  his  later  operas 
rejected  by  all  the  more  important  theatres.     In 
1S50  he  obtained  the  conductorship  at  the  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelmstadt  theatre  in  Berlin,   where  he 
had  ooly  farces  and  vaudevilles  to  direct ;  but  he 
wai  completely  worn  out,  and  died  on  the  21st  of 
JzQ.  1852.    The   public  discovered  its  neglect 
too  Izte,  honoured  his  remains  with  a  solemn 
foneral   procession,   and  raised    a    subscription 
which  placed  his  family  above  want.    He  left  an 
open,   'Regina,'   several   overtures,    incidental 
music  for  various  plays,  Lieder,  and  part  songs, 
all  unpublished.    His  operas  are  still  stock-pieces 
at  the  comic  theatres  in  Germany,  and  *  Undine' 
is  frequently  performed,  although  romantic  sub- 
jects were  not  his  forte.  *  Czaar  und  Zimmermann  * 
was  produced  as  '  Peter  the  Shipwright,*  at  the 
Gaiety  theatre,  London,  as  lately  as  April  17, 
1871. 

As  a  composer  Lortzing  is  remarkable  for 
naturabess.  Instead  of  straining  after  a  depth 
and  subtlety  beyond  his  powers,  he  wisely  aims 
jU  expressing  natural  and  healthy  sentiments  by 
means  of  graceful  and  pleasing  music,  and  his 
Iceen  sense  of  humour  enables  him  to  give  an 
interest  to  commonplace  situations.  He  was 
never  able  to  free  himself  entirely  from  a  slight 
amateurishness  in  the  technical  part  of  his  work, 
bat  his  oompositionB,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
highest  branch  of  art,  are  good  of  their  kind,  and 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  tendency  to  farcical  ex- 
aggeration, are  sound  and  artistic  music.     [A.  M.] 

LOTTI,  Antonio,  eminent  composer,  son  of 
Matteo  Lotti,  a  Venetian,  Capellmeister  to  the 
then  Catholic  Court  of '  Hanover ;  bom  probably 
la  1667,  and  possibly  in  Venice,  since  he  styles 
htmseJf  *  Veneto  *  on  the  title-page  of  his  book  of 
Kadrigals  (1705),   and  his   brother  Francesco 

*  Thnasli  the  klodoev  of  Dr.  Kettner  of  Hanover  I  am  eblp  to  ms 
ttut  ao  docoBMau  a*  to  maslc  or  iQatkians  at  the  Court  of  Hanover 
ta  Ike  ITtli  ototarj  are  now  to  be  found  there.  The  Register  of  the 
€Mfe««Uc  ChuKti  at  Hanover  contatm,  under  Nor.  6,  Wn.  an  entry  of 
Kba  of  Hkruoxmu*  Domlnicas  ton  of  Matthias  de  LottU  and 
de  Faplrlnia.  and  under  Nov.  9.  IcTTS.  of  that  of  a  daughter  of 
de  loCtL  Tbe  Beglster  wa«  began  in  tUj  1071.  M  that  It  dnci 
•m§fitu  back  cBotigli  for  our  purpose.  [G.] 
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was  lawyer  to  the  Proeoratori,  a  post  tenable 
only  by  a  native.    At  any  rate,  his  early  years 
were  passed  in  Venice,  and  before  he  was  i6  he 
produced  an  opera,  '  II  Giustino,*  to  words  by  a 
nobleman,  Nicolo  Beregani.    His  master  was  Le- 
grenzi,  then  Maestro  di  oapella  to  the  Doge.  Lotti 
entered  the  Doge's  chapel  as  a  boy ;  in  1687  joined 
the  'Confr^atemit^  musicale  di  Santa  OBdlia'; 
was  appointed.  May  30,  1689,  '^cantore  di  contra 
alto,'  with  a  salary  of  100  ducats ;  and  Aug.  6, 
1690,  became  deputy  organist,  with  an  addition 
of  30  ducats.    On  May  31, 1692,  the  Procuratori 
of  St.  Mark*s  unanimously  elected  him  organist 
in  place  of  Pollarolo,  appointed  vioe  maestro  di 
oapella.    As  second  organist  he  composed  a  book 
of  Masses,  for  which  he  received  100  ducats  July 
22,1 698.     On  Aug.  1 7, 1 704,  he  succeeded  Spada 
as  first  oiganist,  and  retained  the  post  forty  years, 
receiving  permission  in  173a  to  employ  as  substi- 
tute his  pupil  Saratelli,  who  eventually  succeeded 
him.    In  1733  the  Maestro  di  capella,  Antonio 
Biffi,  died,  and  an  eager  competition  for  the  vacant 
post  ensued.    Lotti*s  chief  rivals  were  Pollarolo. 
and  Porpora,  and  at  the  first  election,  March  8, 
'733  (the  dates  throughout  are  from  State  docu- 
ments), he  obtained  6  votes  out  of  1 2 .   A  maj  ority 
being  necessary,  the  matter  remained  in  suspense,- 
and  meantime  Lotti  was  authorised  to  call  him- 
self Maestro  di  capella.    Porpora  retired  before 
the  second  election  (April  2,  1736),  but  his  place 
was  taken  by  a  scarcely  less  formidable  compe- 
titor, Giovanni  Porta.   Lotti  however  received  9 
votes,  and  thus  obtained  the  post,  with  its  salary 
of  400  ducats  and  an  official  residence.    In  tbe 
interim  he  composed  his  celebrated  'Miserere,* 
which  superseded  that  of  his  master  Legrenzi,  and 
has  been  performed  in  St.  Mark*s  on  Maundy 
Thursday  ever  since.    This  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  masses,  hynms,  and  psalms,  with  organ 
accompaniment  only,  although  his  predecessors 
had  employed  the  orchestra.  He  also  composed  1 7 
operas  (for  list  see  F^tis),  produced  with  success 
between  the  years  1693  and  1 71 7,  at  the  theatres 
of  S.  Angelo,  S.  Cassiano,  S.  Giovann'  Crisostomo, 
and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.    Some  of  these  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Saxony  during  his  stay  in  Venice  (171 2),  he 
engaged  Lotti  to  visit  Dresden,  with  a  company 
of  singers,  including  Boschi  and  Personelli,  both 
members  of  the  chapel,  and  his  own  wife,  a 
Bolognese  singer  named  Santa  Stdla.    The  joint 
salary  of  husband  and  wife  was  fixed  at  2,100 
'doppii'   (about  £1600).     The  party  set  out 
on  September  5,  171 7»  having  obtained  special 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Procuratori  of  St. 
Mark's — '  per  farvi  un  opera.*    In  Dresden  Lotti 
composed  *  Giove  ed  Argo,*  '  Ascanio.  owero  gl' 
odi  delusi  del  Sangue,*  and  *Teofane*  with  Pal- 
lavicini;  intermezzi,  and  various  other  pieces, 
including  church  works,  among  which  may  be 
specified  the  8-part  *Crucifizus'  occurring  in  a 
'  Credo  *  for  5  voices  and  instruments.    The  Pro- 
curatori gave  him  one  extension  of  leave,  but 
in  1 719  he  was  compelled  to  return  or  vacate 
his  post;  and  accordingly  left  Dresden  in  Octo- 
ber in  a  travelling-oairiage,  which  he  ever  after 
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retained  tm  a  memorial  of  his  Tint,  and  finally 
bequeathed  to  his  wife.  After  his  return  he  com- 
posed entirely  for  the  church  and  chamber. 
Ix>tti  died  of  a  long  and  painfol  dropsy  on  Jan, 
5,  1740,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S. 
Geminiano,  where  his  widow  (who  died  1759  '^^ 
was  buried  with  him)  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  It  was  destroyed  with  the  church  in 
1815. 

Besides  the  compositions  already  mentioned 
he  wrote  for  Vienna  an  opera,  'Constantino/ 
overture  by  Fux  (1716),  and  two  oratorios,  *I1 
Voto  crudele '  (1713),  and  '  L*  Umilttf  ooronata' 
(171 4);  for  Venice,  the  oratorios  'Gioa,  Bk  di 
Giuda,'  '  Giuditta'  (printed  by  Poletti),  and  the 
celebrated  madrigal  'Spirto  di  ^Dio*  for  the 
!Doge's  espousal  of  the  Adriatic,  performed  on 
the  Buoentoro  in  1736— a  very  effective  com- 
position. His  book  of  Madrigals  (1705)  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  contains  the  one 
in  5  parts,  '  In  una  siepe  ombrosa,*  which  Bonon- 
cini  claimed  in  London  as  his  own  composition, 
and  which  led  to  his  disgrace  (see  p.  650  a,  note). 
Another  is  given  as  a  model  by  Padre  Martini  in 
his  'Esemplare  di  oontrappunto.*  Nevertheless 
they  were  severely  handled  at  the  time  in  a 
'  Lettera  famigliare  d*un  accademioo  filarmonioo,' 
circulated  in  MS.  anonymously,  but  attributed  on 
Fontana^s  authority  to  MarceUo,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Lotti's.  Many  of  his  compositions  are 
stiU  m  the  King  of  Saxony's  musical  library,  and 
Breitkqpf  &  Hiirtel  once  possessed  several  of  his 
MSS.,  as  did  also  Dr.  Bumey. 

Lotti's  rank  among  musicians  is  a  high  one, 
from  the  fact  that  though  the  last  representative 
of  the  old  severe  school,  he  used  modem  har- 
monies with  freedom  and  grace.  The  expression 
and  variety  of  his  music  struck  even  his  con* 
temporaries,  especially  Hasse,  when  he  was  at 
Venice  in  1727.  Bumey,  who  heard  his  church 
music  sung  in  Venice  in  1770  (Tour,  ii.  153) 
credits  him  with  '  grace  and  pathos,'  and  chaJnu>- 
terises  his  choral  music  a&  botii  solemn  and 
touching,  and  so  capable  of  expression,  though 
written  in  the  old  contrapuntal  style,  as  to  have 
affected  him  even  to  tears.  Of  his  cantatas  he 
says  that  they  contain  retsitatives  full  of  feeling 
(Hist.  iv.  534).  As  a  specimen  of  his  writing  for  a 
single  voice  we  may  cite  the  favourite  song  '  Pur 
dicesti.'  He  was  so  afraid  of  overloading  the 
voices  that  he  never  used  orchestral  accompani- 
ments in  church  music.  There  are  wind  instru- 
ments as  well  as  the  four  strings  in  his  Dresden 
operas,  but  not  in  those  produced  in  Venice. 

Besides  SarateUi  and  Maroello,  Alberti,  Bas- 
sani,  Gasparini,  and  Galuroi  were  among  his 
pupils.  A  motet  of  Lotti's,  'Blessed  be  thou,*  and 
a  madrigal,  'All  hail  Britannia,*  both  for  4  voices, 
are  given  in  Mr.  Hullah's  Part  Music  (ist  ed.), 
and  a  fine  Credo  in  C,  also  for  4  voices,  in  his 
Vocal  Scores  and  Part  Music  (and  ed.).  Proske 
has  a  Mass  of  his  (k  4)  in  Musica  Divina,  vol.  i., 
and  Bochlitz  a  Crucifixus,  k  6,  and  another  k  8, 
and  a  Qui  tollis,  i^  4,  in  his  Sammlung.  There  is 

1  A  MS.  of  this  Is  bk  the  Ubmj  of  the  BuxtA  Btfmonk  Bodetr. 
SowlMa 
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also  a  Kyrie  in  the  Auswahl  vorz.  Musikwerko 
(Trautwein).  Four  Masses  and  a  Requiem  are  in 
Ltlck's  Sammlung,  and  various  other  pieces  in  the 
collections  of  Sohlesinger,  Moskowa,  etc.  [F.G.] 
LOTTINI,  Ahtoitio.  the  principal  Italian 
basso  in  London  in  1737  and  8.  He  sustained 
that  part  In  Handel's  *  Faramondo'  in  1737,  in 
his  'Serse,'  and  in  the  'Conquista  del  VeUo 
d'oro'ini738.  [J.M.] 

LOUIS  FERDINAND,- Princt.— accurately 
Friedrich    Christian   Ludwig, — ^born    Nov.    18, 
1772,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld,  Oct.  13, 
1806,  was  the  son  of  Prince  August  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  and  theref(»e  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  of  Prince  Henry  (the  patron  of 
J.  P.  Salomon,  and  cousin  of  Firederick  William 
II),  the  cello-player  for  whom  Beethoven  wrote 
his  op.  5.     His  sister  Louise   married  Prince 
Radziwill,  who  composed  the  Faust  music  and  to 
whom  Beethoven  dedicated  the  Overture  op.  115. 
Louis  Ferdinand  thus  belonged  to  a  musical  as 
well  as  a  royal  family,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  its  brightest  ornament  on  the  score  of  natural 
gifts — his  uncle  the  Great  Frederick  excepted — 
even  down  to  our  own  time ;  in  music  undouotedly 
so.    He  was  kindly  and  generous  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  free  f^m  all  pride  of  rank ;  energetic 
and  enterprising,  and  as  a  soldier  bold  to  teme- 
rity.   In  conversation  he  was  brilliant,  in  social 
intercourse  delightful.    On  the  point  of  morals 
his  reputation  was  not  good ;  but  one  who  knew 
him  well,  while  admitting  that,  being  prevented 
by  his  rank  from  making  a  marriage  of  affection, 
'  he  chose  female  friends  with  whom  he  lived  in 
the  most  intimate  relations,*  asserts  positively 
that  'he  never  seduced  an  innocent  girl,  or  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  a  happy  marriage.*    This, 
in  the  time  of  Frederick  William  II,  was  high 
praise.    He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  two 
illegitimate  children,  and  left  them  to  the  care 
of  his  sister,  Princess  Radziwill.    That  he  very 
early  entered  the  army  was  a  matter  of  coarse, 
for  no  other  career  was  open  to  a  Prasmaa 
prince ;  but  that,  amid  all  Uie  distractions  of  a 
military  life,  no  small  part  of  which  (i  792-1806) 
was  spent  in  hard  service,  he  should  have  be- 
come a  sound  practical  musician  and  composer 
E roves  his  energy  and  perseverance  no  less  than 
is  talent ;  but  music  was  his  passion,  and  in  gar- 
rison or  camp  he  had  musicians  with  him  and 
kept  up  his  practioe.      He  preferred  English 
pianofortes,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  purchased 
no  less  than  thirteen. 

We  find  no  account  of  his  masters  and  early 
studies,  nor  any  but  vague  notices  of  his  rapid 
progress,  until   1793.    He  was  then  with  nil 
regiment  at  Frankfort,  and  is  reported  to  have 
aided  a  poor  musician  not  only  with  his  purse,  bat 
by  a  very  iine  performance  of  a  sonata  in  a 
concert.     Three  years  latei^,  In  1796,  Beethoven, 
then  in  Berlin,  formed  that  opinion  of  his  playing 
which  he  afterwards  expreued  to  Ries  (Biog. 
Not.  p.  1 1  o),  that,  though  the  playing  of  Himmel— >    • 
then  among  the  most  renowned  of  pianists — was    < 
elegant  and  pleasing,  it  was  not  to  be  compared    | 
to  that  of  the  Prince.    Riei  also  (lb.)  records    ^ 
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BeeUioren's  compliment  to  him — that  he  did  not 
pUj  at  all  like  a  king  or  a  prince,  but  like  a 
thorough  aoUd  pianist.  [See  the  article  on  DuassK 
Ibr  an  aooount  of  his  relations  with  that  g^reat 
muaician.]  In  1804  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy. 
In  Bohemia  he  visited  Prince  Lobkowitzathis  seat, 
£audnits.  We  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  an  anecdote  the  scene  of  which  lay 
-IheD  and  there.  Lobkowitz  had  purohased  finom 
Seethoven  the  recently  composed  Heroic  Sym- 
phony, and  had  had  it  performed  in  his  piJace 
mi  Vienna.  He  consulted  with  Wranitzky,  his 
Kapellmeister,  as  to  a  programme  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  guest.  Wranitzky  proposed  the 
new  symphony.  Louis  Ferdinand  listened  with 
tlie  utmost  interest,  and  at  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance requested  a  repetition,  which  was  of 
ooujve  granted.  After  supper,  having  to  depart 
early  the  next  morning,  he  besought  the  favour 
of  a  third  performance,  which  was  also  granted. 

It  was  under  the  fresh  impression  of  this 
maaio  that  Louis  Ferdinand  renewed  his  ac- 
qoaintanoe  with  Beethoven.  We  have  no  par- 
ticolarsof  the  meeting.  Ries  (Biog.  Not.  p.  1 1 )  only 
zelatea,  that  an  old  *  Countess,  at  the  supper  after 
m  musical  entertainment,  excluded  Beethoven 
firom  the  table  set  for  the  Prince  and  the  nobility, 
at  whidi  the  composer  left  the  house  in  a  rage. 
Some  days  later  Louis  Ferdinand  gave  a  dinner, 
and  the  Countess  and  Beethoven  being  among 
tbe  guests,  had  their  places  next  the  Prince  on 
cither  hand,  a  mark  of  distinction  of  which  the 
eomposer  always  spoke  with  pleasure.  A  plea- 
■ant  tfC^en  of  their  intercourse  survives  in  the 
dedication  to  the  Prince  of  the  P.  F.  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  which  was  first  played  in  July  1804, 
and  published  in  November. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  (1805),  the 
Prince  being  at  Magdeburg  on  occasion  of  the 
military  manceuvres,  Spohr  was  invited  to  join 
them.  'I  led,*  says  Spohr  (Selbstbiog.).  *a 
atrange,  wild,  stirring  life,  which  for  a  short  time 
thofoo^y  suited  my  youthful  tastes.  Dussek 
and  I  were  often  dragged  from  our  beds  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  called  in  dressing-gown  and 
■Uppers  to  the  Prince's  reception  room,  where  he, 
ofien  in  shirt  and  drawers  (owing  to  the  extreme 
lieai),  was  already  at  the  pianoforte.  The  study 
■ad  rehearsal  of  the  music  selected  for  the 
evening  often  continued  so  long,  that  the  hall 
was  filled  with  officers  in  stars  and  orders, 
with  which  the  costume  of  the  musicians  con- 
trasted strangely  enough.  The  Prince  howerer 
nerer  left  off  until  eveiything  had  been  studied  to 
his  satisfaction.*  Louis  Ferdinand's  compositions, 
like  his  playing,  were  distinguished  for  boldness, 
splcndoor,  and  deep  feeling;  several  of  those 
which  are  in  print  were  composed  before  the 
intereuurse  with  Dussek  had  ripened  his  taste, 
aod  made  him  more  fuUv  master  of  his  ideas. 
nbese  he  would  gladly  have  suppressed.  The 
PSaaoforte  Qnartet  in  F  minor  is  considered  to 
be  his  Bost  perfect  work. 

Ladebar*B  list  of  the  published  compositions 
<BMide  1861)  is  as  follows  :— 

i4Mloogb«fdf«. 
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Op.  1.  Quintet     for     P.T. 

String*,  C  minor. 
.    9L  Trio  for  r  jr..  VloUn.  and 

Cello,  A  b. 
.,     S.  Do.,         dOn         Kb. 
M     4.  Andante,  do^         Bb. 
„     fi.  Quartet  for  P.  T.,  VloUn, 

VioU.  and  Cello.  Kb. 
M     A.  Do..         dou.      F  minor. 
H     7.  Fuffue,  4  volz,  lor  F.F. 

■olo. 
,•     8.  Noetumo  for  P.T„  Flute, 

Violin,  Cello  obligatl,  aad 

2  flomt  ad  Db..  F. 


Op.  9.  Bondo  for  P.F..  S  Violini, 
Flute.  S  Clarlnete.  2 
Horns.  Viola,  and  Cello, 
B. 

„  10.  Trio  for  P.F.,  Violin,  and 
Cello.  Kb.. 

»  IL  Largfaetto,  varlationt,  P.F., 
with  Violin.  Viola,  and 
Cello.  obli«. 

„  12.  Octet  for  P.  P..  Clarinet.  2 
Horns.  2  Violins.  2  Celloa. 

,.    IS.  Bondo  for  P.  F. 

Also  a  2nd  Quintet  for  P.F.  and 
Strings. 

[A.W.T.] 

LOULIlfe,  Etienitb,  prot^g^of  Mile,  de  Guise, 
and  music  master,  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century,  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  'Ele- 
ments ou  Prindpes  de  Musique*  (Paris  1696), 
at  the  close  of  which  is  an  engraving  and  de- 
scription of  his  *  Chronometre.*  Louli^  was  the 
first  to  attempt  to  indicate  the  exact  tempo  of 
a  piece  of  music  by  means  of  an  instrument 
beating  the  time,  llie  one  he  invented  took  the 
minute  as  the  unit,  and  went  up  to  72  degrees 
of  rapidity ;  but  being  six  feet  in  height  was  too 
cumbrous  for  general  use.  Nevertheless  to 
LouUe  belongs  the  merit  of  the  idea  which  more 
than  a  century  later  was  carried  into  practice  by 
Maslzel.  [G.C] 

LOURE.  This  word,  whether  derived  from 
the  Latin  lura^  a  bag  or  purse,  or  the  Danish 
luur,  a  shepherd*s  flute,  or  merely  an  alteration 
of  the  Old  French  word  autre  with  the  article 
prefixed,  Couire — signified  originally  a  kind  of 
bagpipe,  common  in  many  parts  of  France,  but 
especially  in  Normandy.  The  peasants  of  Lower 
Normandy  still  call  the  stomach  '  la  loure,*  just 
as  those  of  Normandy  and  Poitou  call  an  *  outre  * 
or  leathern  wine-bottle,  '  une  v^.*  Again,  the 
Old  French  words  *  ch^vre,*  'chevrie,'  'chevrette,' 
were  derived  from  eabreta  in  dog-latin,  and 
'  gogue*  meant  an  inflated  bag  or  bladder.  These 
circumstances  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  names  of  all  these  instruments,  'ch^vre,' 
'chevrette,'  'gogue,'  Moure,*  'vte,'  'saocomuse,' 
etc.,  refer  to  the  wind-bag,  ordinarily  made  of 
goat-skin;  an  argument  strengthened  by  the 
English  'bagpipe  '  and  the  German  '  Sackpfeife,* 
*Balgpfeife,*  'Dudelsack,'  etc. 

From  its  primary  signification — a  kind  of  bag- 
pipe inflatea  from  the  mouth — the  word  '  loure  * 
came  to  mean  an  old  dance,  in  slower  rhythm 
than  the  gigue,  generally  in  6-4  time.  As  this 
was  danced  to  the  nasal  tones  of  the  Moure/ 
the  term  '  lour^  *  was  gradually  applied  to  any 
passage  meant  to  be  played  in  the  style  of  the 
old  bagpipe  airs.  Thus  '  lourer  *  is  to  play  legato 
with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  first  note  of  each 
group.  The  '  lonr^  *  style  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
pastoral,  rustic,  and  mountaineer  music. 

As  an  example  we  give  the  first  strain  of  a 
Loure  from  Schubert's  Die  Tanzmusik. 

jlndanU.       f^/^ 


^ 


rvript^r-eir^^ 
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LOVATTINI,  GiovANHi,  an  Italian  anger, 
oelebrated  for  the  most  beautiful  of  tenor  voices 
and  for  his  excellent  acting.  He  sang  in  London 
(1767)  in  Piccinni*s  *Buona  Figliuola,*  very 
strongly  cast  with  La  Guadagni  and  Morigi. 
Lovattini  continued  to  sing  here  fur  severaJ 
years,  until  the  end  of  1 774,  according  to  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe ;  but  the  present  writer  has 
only  traced  him  as  late  as  17721  when  he  was 
singing  in  'La  Schiava'  of  Piccinni  and  Gug- 
lielmi  8  '  Virtuosa.*  We  have  no  record  of  his 
later  career ;  but  in  1834  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe 
saw,  '  in  the  pavement  of  a  church  at  Bologna,  a 
sm^  square,  inscribed  with  the  three  words, 
Qui  giace  LovallinV  [J.M.] 

LOVE'S  TRIUMPH.  An  opera  in  3  acts; 
words  by  J.  R.  Planch^,  after '  Le  Portrait  vivant,' 
music  by  W.  Vincent  Wallace.  Produced  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  ^Pyne  and 
Harrison)  Nov.  3,  186 a.  [G.] 

LOWE,  Edward,  was  a  native  of  Salisbury  and 
a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there  under  John 
Holmes,  the  organist.  In  1630  he  succeeded 
Dr.  William  Stonard  as  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford.  In  1660  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In 
x66i  he  published  at  Oxford  *  A  Short  Direction 
for  the  performance  of  CathedraU  Service,  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  such  as  are  ignorant 
of  it  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  officiate  in 
Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Churches  where  it  hath 
formerly  been  in  use,  'containing  the  notation  of  the 
Preoes,  Responses,  Litany,  etc.,  for  ordinary  days, 
and,  under  the  title  of '  Extraordinary  Responses 
uponFestivaHs/aversionofTallis'sResponsesand 
Litany,  and  also  '  Veni  Creator,'  harmonised  for  4 
voices.  In  1 66  a,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
having  been  deputy  for  some  time  before.  In  1664 
he  published  'A  Review'  of  his  'Short  Direction,' 
adapted  to  the  then  newly-revised  Liturgy,  and 
including  also  several  chants  and  John  Parsons's 
Burial  Service.  This  edition  was  eprinted  by  Dr. 
Rimbault  in  1843,  ^^^  ^7  ^i*-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  'Choral 
Responses'  in  1857.  ^ow  composed  several  an- 
thems, some  of  which  are  in  the  Tudway  collection 
and  at  Ely  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Oxford,  July  1 1 , 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  Divinity  Chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral.  [W.  H.  H.] 

LOWE,  Thomas,  favourite  tenor  singer,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  Drury  Lane, 
Sept.  II,  1740,  as  Sir  John  Loverule  in  'The 
Devil  to  pay ' ;  Oct.  17  he  performed  Macheath, 
and  Dec.  ao  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
original  singer  of  ^me's  beautiful  songs,  '  Under 
the  greenwood  tree '  and '  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter 
wind '  in  '  As  You  Like  It.'  He  was  the  original 
singer  of  the  following  parts  in  Handel's  ora- 
torios ; — Priest  of  Dagon  and  Israelitish  Man  in 
*  Samson,'  1 742 ;  First  Elder  in  '  Susanna,'  1 743 ; 
Joshua,  1 746 ;  Zadok  in  '  Solomon,'  1 749  ;  and 
Septimius  in  'Theodora,'  1750.  In  1745  a^<1 
several  subsequent  years  he  sang  at  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  and  in  1 763  became  lessee  and  manager 
of  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  continued  so  until 
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1 768,  when  an  onsuccetsfal  season  compelled  him 
in  Feb.  1769  to  assign  his  interest  in  the  place 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  crediton.  His 
powers  beginning  to  fail  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  engagements  at  Finch's  Grotto  Garden, 
SouUiwark,  and  similar  places.  In  1784  he  was 
engaged  at  Sadlen'  Wells.  Lowe  is  said  to  have 
poss^sed  a  finer  voice  than  Beard,  but  to  have 
4)een  inferior  as  musician  and  singer.   [W.H.  H.] 

LUCAS,  Chablbs,  bom  at  Salisbury,  July  28, 
1808,  was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  under 
Arthur  Thomas  Corfe  from  i8i5to  1823,  when 
he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  studied  the  violoncello  under  Lindley, 
and  harmony  and  composition  under  Lord  and 
Dr.  Crotch.  He  remained  there  for  7  years.  In 
1830  he  became  a  member  of  Queen  Adelaide's 
private  band,  and  composer  and  arranger  of  music 
lor  it,  and  soon  afterwards  music  preceptor  to' 
Prince  George  (now  Duke)  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Princes  of  Saxe  Weimar.  In  1832  he  succeeded 
Cipriani  Potter  as  conductor  at  the  Royal  Academ  j 
of  Music.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
opera  and  other  orchestras  as  a  violoncellist.  In 
1839  ^^  ^^  appointed  organist  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent  Street.  He  was  for  some  time 
conductor  of  the  Choral  Harmonists'  Society. 
On  the  retirement  of  Lindley  he  succeeded  him 
as  principal  violoncello  at  the  opera,  the  pro- 
vincial festivals,  etc.  From  1856  to  June  30, 
1865,  he  was  a  member  of  the  music-publishing 
firm  of  Addison,  Hollier,  &  Lucas.  In  1859 
he  was  appointed  successor  to  Potter  as  PrinoipsJ 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  which  office  he 
held  until  July  1866,  when  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it.  His  compositions  indude 
'  The  '  Regicide,'  opera^  3  symphonies,  string 
quartets,  anthems,  songs,  etc.  He  edited '  Esther' 
for  the  Handel  Society.  He  died  March  30, 
1869.  His  son,  Stanley  Lucas,  bom  1834,  was 
Secretary  to  Leslie's  Choir  from  its  formation  to 
Oct.  1855;  has  been  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  since  1861,  and  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  since  1866,  and  is  otherwise 
much  connected  with  music  in  London.  [W.H.H.] 

LUCCA.  In  1640  an  Academy,  that  of  the 
'Accesi,*  was  founded  at  Lucca  entirely  for 
dramatic  musical  representation.  [C.M.P.'J 

LUCCA,  Pauline,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
operatic  artists  of  a  brilliant  epoch,  is  a  native  of 
Vienna.  Her  high  musical  gifts  showed  them- 
selves early,  when,  a  mere  child,  she  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  Karlskirche,  in  1856.  One  Sunday 
the  principal  singer  was  missing,  and  the  young 
chorister  put  forward  to  supply  her  place  in  the 
solo  of  a  mass  of  .Mozart's,  revealed  a  beauty  of 
voice  and  charm  of  style  that  startled  ail  present. 
She  studied  under  Uschmann  and  Lewy,  and 
her  parents  being  in  straitened  circumstances, 
entered  the  chorus  of  the  Opera  at  Vienna, 
which  she  quitted  in  1 859  to  come  out  at  Olmiitz. 
Just  before  leaving,  it  fell  to  her  to  lead  the 
Bridesmaids'  Chorus  in  the  Freisohtitz,  her  per- 
formance creating  a  sensation  that  made  Vienns 
eager  to  retain  her ;  but  it  was  too  late.    On 
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Sqii.  4,  1859,  she  made  her  d^but  at  OlmiitE  as 
Elvira  in  '  &naiii/  and  there  became  a  favourite 
at  once.  In  March  i860  she  appeared  at  Prague 
•0  Valentine  in  '  The  Huguenots,*  and  as  Nonna. 
The  fame  of  a  young  singer  of  rare  gifts,  includ- 
ing the  rarest  of  all,  original  genius,  reached 
3ieyerbeer  in  Berlin,  then  vainly  seeking  an 
Artist  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the  unconven- 
tional rdle   of  Selika  in  his   yet  unpublished 

*  Afiricaine/  At  his  instigation  MUe.  Lucca  was 
engaged  for  Berlin,  where  she  first  appeared  in 
April  1 86 1,  and  soon  roused  an  enthusiasm  rarely 
equalled  by  any  former  singer.  She  studied  the 
xOle  of  Selika  and  others  under  Meyerbeer's  per- 
sonal supervision.  At  Berlin  she  was  engaged 
aa  Court  singer  for  life ;  and  on  July  18,  1863, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country,  at 
OoTent  Garden,  in  the  part  of  V' alentine,  creating 
mn  extraordinary  impression,  which  was  further 
enhanced  by  her  performance  of  Margherita,  in 

*  Faust/  during  her  second  fleeting  visit  to  our 
shores  the  following  year.  Li  July  1865  the 
Jifricaine  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden*  and 
'MXLe.  Luoca*s  impersonation  of  Selika  must  be 
ranked  among  the  very  highest  achievements 
in  the  lyrical  drama.  She  reappeared  in  London 
every   season   (excepting  69)  up  to  1872  ;  and 

throughout  Orermany  with  triumphant 
I,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  was 
Ived  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Her  voice, 
a  full  soprano,  with  a  compass  of  3}  octaves 
extending  easily  to  C  in  alt,  and  sympathetic 
throughout,  seemed  capable  of  taking  every  grade 
of  expression ;  and  to  her  rare  lyrical  endowments 
she  united  one  still  rarer — a  genius  for  represen- 
tation. In  London,  besides  the  parts  specified 
above,  she  was  heard  mostly  in  Zerliaa  (Fra 
Diavolo),  Leonoia(Favorita),andCherubino,'  but 
Berlin  knew  better  the  extent  of  a  repertoire  said 
to  include  over  56  r6les.  Auber  was  so  delighted 
with  her  singing  of  his  music,  that  he  presented 
her  with  the  pen  with  which  '  Fra  Diavolo '  was 
written,  in  token  of  his  admiration.  Meyerbeer 
pronounced  her  a  very  David  Garrick,  and  no 
wonder.  To  each  impersonation  she  imparted  a 
specific  individuality,  presenting  characters  as 
directly  opposed  as  Cherubino  and  Selika, 
Hal^vy's  Juive  and  Nicolai*s  Merry  Wife  of 
Windsor,  Wagner's  £lsa,  and  Angela  in  the 
'  I>ocnino  Noir,*  with  the  same  truth,  natural  ease, 
and  vivid  originality  ;  whilst  to  colourless  rdies, 
six^  as  Agata  in  the  FreischUtz,  she  gave  a 
distinct  personality  and  charm.  In  1872  she 
Kvered  her  connection  with  Berlin,  and  went  to 
America,  where  she  remained  two  years,  on  an 
operatic  tour  through  the  States.  She  returned 
to  Europe  in  1 874,  and  sang  at  all  the  chief  cities 
id  Germany,  except  Berlin.  At  Vienna,  where 
she  now  resides,  she  has  remained  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  each  season.  Besides  starring 
engagements  in  Germany,  she  appeared  in  Brus- 
sels 1876,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  1877,  and 
Madrid  1878.  At  Vienna  she  has  recently  added 
Donna  Anna,  Carmen,  and  Madeleine  in  'Le 
Postilion,'  to  her  list  of  successfid  parts.  In 
1865  she  married  Baron  Bahder.  [B.T.] 
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LUCCHESINA,  Maria  Antonia  Marche- 
SINI,  DETTA  LA,  an  Italian  mezzo-soprano,  who 
sang  in  London,  1737-39.  ^^  ^^  former  year 
she  played  Rosimonda  in  Handel's  *  Faramondo ' ; 
in  the  following  year,  beside  other  parts,  that  of 
Arsamenet  a  male  character,  in  *  Serse' ;  and  she 
sang  the  music  of  David  in  'Saul'  on  its  first 
production,  Jan.  16,  1739.  [J>M.J 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR.  Opera  in  3 
acts ;  libretto  by  Camniarano,  music  by  Doni- 
zetti. Produced  at  Naples  in  1835  ;  in  Paris,  in 
4  acts  (words  by  A.  Royer  and  Waez\  at  the 
lli^atre  de  la  Renaissance,  Aug.  10,  1839,  <^^ 
the  Acad^mie-royale  Feb.  20,  1846;  in  London, 
at  Her  Majesty's,  April  5,  1838  ;  in  English,  at 
Princess's  theatre,  Jan.  19,  1843.  [G.] 

LUCIO  SILLA.  A  Dramma  per  musica,  in 
3  acts;  libretto  by  G.  da  Camera,  music  by 
Mosart.  Produced  at  Milan  Dec.  26, 1 772— the 
last  which  he  wrote  for  Italy,  [G.] 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA.  Opera  in  3  acts; 
libretto  adapted  by  Romani  from  Victor  Hugo's 
drama,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  Spring,  1834;  given  at  Tii^tre  Italien, 
Paris,  Oct.  27,  1840.  Victor  Hugo  then  stopped 
the  performance,  and  the  words  were  re- written 
under  the  title  of  *  La  Rinegata.*  In  England  it 
was  produced  (in  2  acts)  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre 
June  6, 1839,  for  the  d^ut  of  Mario ;  in  English, 
at  Princess's  theatre,  Dec.  30, 1843.  [G.} 

LUBECK,  Chablbs  H.,  conductor  and  vio- 
linist, bom  Feb,  11,  1799,  at  Alssen,  near  Dus- 
seldorf ;  held  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  at  the 
Hague  until  his  death,  Feb.  1 1, 1 866.  His  eldest 
son,  Ernst  Heineich,  a  very  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  1829,  and  first  appeared  in  public  at 
12  years  of  age,  when  he  played  Beethoven's 
Eb  Concerto.  He  made  a  tour  to  the  United' 
States,  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  lasted  from  1S49 
to  1 85  2 .  On  his  return  he  was  made  Court  pianist 
at  the  Hague.  In  1855  he  moved  to  Paris, 
where  he  principally  resided  until  driven  from 
the  city  by  the  disturbances  of  the  Commune, 
which  gave  a  shock  to  his  brain  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  He  became  at  length  hopelessly 
imiane,  and  died  Sept.  17,  18; 6.  He  wrote  only 
for  piano.  Among  his  compositions  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Berceuse  in  Ab,  op.  13;  Tarentelle; 
Polonaise,  op.  14;  'Trilby  the  Sprite,  R4v6ne 
caracteristique.'  The  two  former  were  chosen 
by  him  for  performance  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert  May  7,  i860,  when  he  also  played 
Mendelssohn  s  Concerto  in  G  minor.  In  the 
same  year  he  first  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union. 
His  playing  was  distinguished  for  brilliancy  and 
technique.  Berlioz  says  of  him :  '  Son  talent  est 
tout  k  fait  extraordinaire,  non  seulement  par^  un 
m^canisme  prodigieux,  mais  par  un  style  musical 
excellent  et  irreprochable.  C'est  la  verve  unie  k  la 
raison,  la  force  unie  k  la  souplesse ;  c'est  brillant, 
p^n^trant,  et  ^lastique  comme  une  lame  d'^p^e.' 

His  brother,  Louis,  bom  1832  at  the  Hague, 
was  for  some  years  teacher  of  the  violoncello 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  until  about  1872, 
when  he  moved  to  Frankfort.  [J .  A.  F.  M. j 
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LUISA  MILLER.  Opera  in  4  acts  ;  libretto 
(from  Schiller*8  'Cabale  und  Liebe*)  by  Camar- 
rano,  muBio  by  Verdi.  Produced  at  Naples 
December,  1849.  Given  in  French  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  as  *  Louise  Miller/  Feb.  2,  1853 ; 
in  English,  at  Sadlers'  Wells,  June  3,  and  in 
Italian,  at  Her  Majeety*s,  June  8, 1858 — both  as 
•  Luisa  Miller.'  [G.] 

LULLI,  or  LULLY,  Jean  Baptiste,  the  first 
French  composer  of  a  series  of  operas,  son  of  Lo- 
renzo de*  Lulli,  a  gentleman  of  Florence,  and  Cata- 
rina  del  Serta,  was  bom  at  or  very  near  Florence 
in  1633,  though  the  precise  date  is  unknown,  the 
certificate  of  his  baptism  not  having  been  dis- 
covered. An  old  Fr&nciscan  monk  gave  the  gifted 
but  mischievous  child  some  elementiary  instruc- 
tion, and  taught  him  the  guitar  and  the  rudiments 
of  music.    The  Chevalier  de  Guise  took  him  to 
France,  and  having  entered  the  service  of  Mile,  de 
Montpensier — *Ija  Grande  Mademoiselle* — in 
the  kitchen,  Lully  employed  his  leisure  in  learn- 
ing the  songs  of  the  day  and  playing  them  upon 
his  violin.    As  his  talent  became  known  he  was 
promoted  from  the  kitchen   to   the  Princess's 
bai^d,  where  he  soon  distanced  the  other  violin- 
ists.    Mademoiselle,  having  discovered  that  he 
had  composed  the  air  of  a  satirical  song  at  her 
expense,  promptly  dismissed  him ;  but  his  name 
was  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  place  in  the 
King's  band.    Here  some  airs  of  his  oompositioB 
80  pleased  Louis  XIV  that  he  established  on 
purpose  for  him  a  new  band»  called  *les  petits 
violoi^,*  to  distinguish  it  from  the  large  band  of 
114  violins.    His  new  post  enabled  him  to  perfect 
himself  as  a  solo-player,  and  gave  him  valuable 
practipe  as  a  conductor  and  composer  for  the 
orchestra.     Baptiste,  as  he  was  then  called,  had 
commo^i  sense  as  well  as  ambition,  and   soon 
perceived  that  without  deeper  study  he  could 
not  ma)Le  full  use  of  his  talents.    To  remedy  his 
defective  education  he  took  lessons  on  the  cla- 
vecin and  in  composition   firom   the  organists 
M^tru,  Gigault,  and  Roberdel ;  and  at  the  same 
time  lost  no  opportunity  of  ingratiatiii^  himself 
with  men  of  rank,  a  useful  process  for  which  he 
had  a  special  gift.    He  was  soon  chosen  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  court  ballets,  in  which 
Louis  XJ  V  himself  danced,  and  after  the  success 
of  '  Alci^iane*  (1658),  words  by  Bensorade,  was 
conmiissioned  to  write  the  divertissements  for 
'  Sers^,'  an  Italian  opera  by  'Cavalli,  performed 
at  the  Louvre  (Nov.  a  2,  1660)  in  honour  of  the 
King's  recent  marriage  with  Marie  Th^rte  of 
Austria  (June  9  previous),  and,  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  the  ballets  for  'Ercole  amante^'  an- 
other opera  by  Cavalli,  performed  at  the  opening 
of  the  magnificent  'Salle  de  spectacles*  at  the 
TuUleries  (Feb.  7,  1662).     It  was  by  studying 
the  works  of  this  Venetian  composer,  and  ob- 
serving his  method,  that  Lully  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  individual  style.    In  composing 
the  divertissements  for  'Le  Manage  forc^,*  'Pour- 
oeaugnac,'  and  '  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  he 
made  good  use  of  the  feeling  for  rhythm  which 
he  had  imbibed  fix)m  CavaUi,  and  also  endea-> 
TOured  to  make  his  music  express  the  life  and 
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variety  of  Moli^re^s  situations  and  character*. 
The  exquisitely  comic  scene  of  the  polygamy 
in  'M.  de  Pouroeaugnac '  is  in  itself  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  point  to  which  he  had  attained, 
and  of  the  glorious  future  which  awaited  him. 

Fiaom  i6j8  to  167 1 — the  year  in  which  Moli^re 
produced  his  tragedy-ballet '  Psyche  * — Lully  com- 
posed no  less  than  30  ballets,  all  unpublished.' 
These  slight  compositions,  in  which  Lully  took 
part  with  considerable  success  as  dancer  and 
comic  actor,  confirmed  him  in  the  favour  of  Louis 
XIV,  who  successively  appointed  him  compost 
of  his  instrumental  music,  'surintendant*  of  his 
chamber  music,  and  in  166  a  'mattre  de  musique* 
to  the  royal  fiunily.  But  neither  these  lucrative 
posts  nor  his  constantly  increasing  reputation 
were  sufficient  to  appease  his  insatiable  ambition. 
With  an  his  genius  he  possessed  neither  honour 
nor  morals,  and  would  resort  to  any  base  ex- 
pedient to  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  rival. 
His  envy  had  been  roused  by  the  privilege  con- 
ceded to  the  Abb^  Perrin  (June  a8,  1669)  of 
creating  an  'Academic  de  Musiq^ue,*  and  was 
still  further  excited  by  I3ie  success  of  Cambert's 
operas  '  Pomone,"  and  '  Les  Peines  et  les  Plaisirs 
de  TAmour*  (1671).  With  the  astuteness  of  a 
courtier  Lully  took  advantage  of  the  squabbles 
of  the  numerous  associ^-directeurs  of  the  opera, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Mme.  de  Montespan,  pro- 
cured the  transference  of  Perrin^s  patent  to  him- 
self (March  167a).  Once  master  of  a  theatre, 
the  man  whom  honest  Boileau  branded  as  a 
'  coeur  bas,*  a  *  coquin  t^n^reux,'  and  a  '  bouffon 
odieux,*  proved  his  right  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  among  artists,  though  as  a  man  he  oouTd 
daim  neither  sympathy  nor  respect.  In  the 
poet  Quinault  he  w»  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  coUaborateur  of  extraordinary  merits  snd 
in  conjunction  with  him  Lully  in  the  space  of  14 
years  composed  ao  operas  or  divertissements^  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list : — 

11  Le    Trtomphe    de    rAmonr. 

Ballet.   April  19. 1681. 
12.  Fer»4te.    6  mU.    April  17.  ]«8t. 

18.  Phaeton.  Sacta.  April  27.  leS. 
IC  Amadb  d«  tiatile.  5  acta.  Jan. 

IR.  Bolaud.   5  acta.   Feb.  8.  Vtffi. 
ll  Idylle  sur  U  Palx.    EMvertlBae- 

menU  1<M&. 
17.  L'E1bIo«u«  d«  VenaUlea.    Di- 

TerttasemenU.  168& 
lit  Le  Temple  de  1^  Falx.    Ballet. 

Sept.  12. 1085. 

19.  Annlde  et  Reoaod.     5  acta. 
Peb.l5«^lfl86w 

20.  Ads  et  GalatiSc.   S  acta.   Sept. 
17. 16M. 

The  variety  of  subjects  in  this  list  is  sur- 
prising, but  Lully  was  perfectly  at  home  with  all, 
passing  easily  firom  lively  and  humorous  diver- 
tissements to  scenes  of  heroism  and  pathos,  firom 
picturesque  and  dramatic  music  to  downright 
comedy,  and  treating  all  styles  with  equal  power. 
He  revolutionised  the  ballets  de  la  ooor,  re- 
placing the  slow  and  stately  airs  by  lively  alle- 
gros, as  rapid  as  the  pi^^miettes  of  the  danseusea 

>  PhlUdor'a  preclons  MR.  oollectfcm  In  the  library  of  the  Psrto  Oon> 
lenratolre  de  Vualque  oonUUus  the  mude  of  Kreral  of  tbeae  dtrer* 
tlasementa.  Caller  pnblUbed  that  of  'Le  Hariage  forc^,'  for  F.F.. 
in  18ff7;  and  that  of  'La  BouiieolB  Oentllhomine '  haa  reoently  beca 
amuged  for  P.  F.  (UTtl). 


1.  Les  F#tes  de  fAmour  et  d« 

Baochua  (pastlcdoX  S  acts. 

!io«.  Ifi.  1672. 
a.  Cadmus  et  Hermlone.   6  acts. 

Feb.  1673. 
S.  Aloeste.    6  acta.   Jan.  2. 1674. 
4.  Th^s^.   6  acta.    Jan.  11, 1675. 
6i.  Le     Csmaval.       Masquerade 

(pastkclo).   Oct.  17, 1675. 
ft.  Atjs.  6  acts.    Jan.  10. 1676. 

7.  IsK   5  acts.  Jan.  ^  1677. 

8.  Psyche.    6  acts.    April  9. 1078. 
a.  Bell^rophoD.    6  acta.    Jan.  91, 

I67V. 
10.  Proserpine.    6  acts.    Nor.  19. 
1660. 
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wbiiiD  be  Introduoed  on  the  itagie.  to  the  grekt 
Might  of  the  >p«ctfttoT>.  for  the  'recitativo 
■eom '  of  the  Italiuu  he  aubetituted  acoomp&nied 
T«sitatiTe,  uid  in  this  vaiy  important  part  of 
Praneh  opem  icrupuloudy  oonfoirnei]  to  the  rulsa 
oC  proaody.  and  len  modeli  of  correct  and  Btrikiog 
deduuMion.  On  tbe  other  hand,  ha  made  no 
a  varj  the  form  of  hi*  ain,  but  ^avuhlj 
it  tbcni  all  after  the  bahion  Ht  bj  Caralli  in  hu 
oposB,  and  by  Roni,  and  Caiitnini  in  their  can- 
*— •"  Bntaltbnugh  the  'chanaonkooupleti.'  the 
*  sir-coiiiplainte'Cor'ariaao'u  vacall  it),  and  the 
'  aip  iJbcUiii^' — aflerwatdi  brought  to  auch  per- 
SectioD  bj  Glnck — unduly  predominate  in  his 
■>ork»,  that  monotoDy  of  form  is  redeemed  by  a 

■ioo  worthy  of  all  praiM.  He  thoroughly  under^ 
■food  the  itige—witneia  the  ikill  with  which  be 
introduce*  hu  chornaei ;  had  a  true  aenaa  of  pro- 
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mx*  Btall  repabliahed,  in  spite  of  the  progreaa  of 
fctm  Ijric  drama  daring  the  laat  300  jean,  is  luffi- 
ciant  fnof  of  hia  geriiui.  Not  but  that  he  haa 
■erioua  (anlta.  Hia  iaiitrumentation,  though  often 
lAboored,  ia  poor,  and  hia  harmony  not  alw&yi 
qjrect :  a  great  aameueat  of  treatnient  disfigure! 
■itj  ofMcaa.  and  the  aame  rhythm  and  the  aarne 
I  ■Hiiil'iiliiiiiil  lerTe  to  illuatrate  the  rage  of  Ro- 
Isnd  and  the  rucking  of  Charon's  boat.  Such 
fianlta  are  obvinua  to  ua ;  but  they  were  eaaily 
pa^nd  o«et  at  aach  a  period  of  munctl  revolution. 
\\  ia  a  gnod  mvdm  that  in  critidaiiig  works  of 
art  of  a  bygone  age  we  ahould  put  tbem  back  in 
their  otigual  fraroea ;  and  aoonding  to  thia  rule 
we  famre  no  right  to  demand  bom  the  composer 
of  'Thfcie,'  'Alyi,'  'Lria,'  'Phaiton,'  and  'Ar- 
nads '  Dnthmcta  of  paaaioD  or  agitation  which 
woold  have  diaturbed  the  aolenin  majeaty  of  hia 
toyal  Daater,  and  have  oatriged  both  itiifce  pro- 
nistj  and  the  strict  rules  of  oourt  etiquette. 
lite  diief  baajoesa  of  the  Eing'a  Suriatcndant  de 
l»  mnnqDe  ondoubtedly  via  to  please  his  maater, 
■bo  detested  brilliant  paaaagH  and  lively  melo- 
dicB;  and  making  due  allowance  for  these  cir- 

■rsiiua  we  affirm  that  Lully'a  operas  exhibit 

tbe  gnce  and  charm  of  Italian  melody  and  a 

■tsril  adherence  to  that  good  taste  which  is 

the  mling  a[drit  of  fVench  declamation.  Such 
fjaalitka  as  thsae  wiU  always  be  appreciated  b; 
■nnitial  ecitks. 

LoUt  was  also  aoooessh]  In  aacred  music. 
BallArd  pnblished  his  motets  for  double  choir  in 
■6&4.  al^  a  certain  number  of  his  sacred  pieces, 
aipied  by  Philidor.  eiist  in  the  libraries  of  Ver- 
aaiHr-  and  of  the  Ccnserratoire.  Mme.  de  Se- 
Tigu^'s  admiration  of  his  'Miserere'  and  'Li- 
bos'  (Letter,  May  6,  1671)  ia  familiar  to  all. 
BqnjJly  well  known  ia  the  maimer  of  hia  death. 
Wlule  oonducting  a  Te  Deom  (Jan.  8,  1687)  in 
knonr  of  tbe  Kiog'a  recovery  from  a  aevere  ill- 
Bass,  be  aocidentally  struck  his  firat  with  the 
b4l<n  ;  an  absceaa  f<:dlawed ;  the  quack  in  whose 
haads  he  placed  himself  proved  incompetent,  and 
be  died  in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ville. 
lEviqaa  on  Satoid^r,  Hanh  it. 


Aa  both  Sutintondant  de  la  moaiqaeand  aecre- 

ry  to  Louis  XIV,  Lully  was  in  high  favour  at 
court,  and  bang  extremely  avaricious,  used  his 
opportunities  to  amass  a  large  fortune.  At  his 
death  he  left  4  houses,  all  in  the  best  quartera  of 
Pari  a,  beaidea  aecurities  and  appointments  valued 
341,000  livrea  (about  £14,000}.  His  wife 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  Lamliert  the  singer,  whom 
he  married  July  34,  166],  and  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  shared  his  econo- 
mical tastes.  For  once  laying  aside  their  par«- 
mioua  habits,  his  family  erected  to  hia  memory 
iplendid  monument  surmounted  by  hia  bust, 
which  still  exists  in  the  left-hand  chapel  of  the 
church  of  tbe  'Petita  Pbres,'  near  the  Place 
dee  Victoireo.  Cotton '  waa  tbe  sculptor,  and 
the  well-known  Latin  epitaph  was  composed  by 
Santeul  :— 


Li:LUU8  BrlpltUT,  q 


F^tis  and  the  author  of  this  article  are  greatly 
indebted,  was  chiefly  oonipited  by  the  Prdroat 
d'Exmes  bom  various  artidea  written  by  fUntci, 
de  Fresneuse,  and  Titan  du  TilleL  Tbeai  are 
many  portraits  of  Lully,  of  which  the  best-known 
are  tboae  engraved  by  Edslinck,  Thomas,  St. 
Aubin  (from  the  bust  by  Cotignon),  and  Desro- 
chers.  Mignard's  portrait  of  him  has  been  Icet, 
and  the  full-length  engraving  by  Bonnard.  which 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  score  of  *  Psjch^,' 
publiahed  by  Fourcault,  is  now  sztremely  scaroa. 
Our  eizgraving  is  copied  trom  EdeUnck. 


Lully'a  eldest  son,  LoDis.  bom  in  Paris  Aug. 
4,  1664,  died  about  1715,  oomposed  with  his  bro- 
ther Jean  Louis  'Z^phire  et  Flore,'  5  acta  (16SS), 
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revived  in  171 5;  by  himself,  'OrpWe'  (1690),  a 
failure ;  and  with  Marais,  *  Alcide,'  5  acts,  suc- 
cessfully produced  in  1693,  and  revived  as  'La 
Mort  d  Hercule'  in  1705,  as  '  La  Mort  d' Alcide* 
in  1 716,  and  again  under  its  original  title  in 
1744.  He  also  composed  with  Colasse  a  4-act 
ballet,  •  Lea  Saisons,'  the  memory  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  one  of  J.  B.  Rousseau's  satires ; 
and  a  cantata,  *  Le  Triomphe  de  la  Raison/  per- 
formed at  Fontainebleau  in  1 703. 

His  brother,  Jean  Louis,  third  son  of  the 
great  composer!  and  a  musician  of  considerable 
promise,  died  in  1688,  aged  21.  His  father]f 
court  appointments  devolved  on  him,  and  on  his 
death  his  brother  became  'Surintendant*  and 
'Compositeur  de  la  chambre  du  roi/  to  which 
posts  he  owed  the  slender  reputation  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring.  [G.C.] 

LUMBYE,  Hans  Christian,  Danish  com- 
poser of  marches  and  dance-music,  bom  1808  in 
Copenhagen.  Like  Strauss  and  Lanaer  he  had 
an  orchestra,  which,  when  not  travelling  pro- 
fessionally, has  been  engaged  since  1848  at  the 
Tivoli  near  Copenhagen.  Besides  his  many 
marches  and  dances  ('Krolls  Ballklange* ;  '  Eine 
Sommemacht  in  Danemark ' ;  '  Der  Traum  des 
Savoyarden,*  etc.),  still  popular,  he  composed  an 
opera  'Die  Hexenflote.  On  his  retirement  in 
1865,  he  was  created  a  Kriegsrath.  He  died 
March  20,  1874.  His  son  Geobo  now  enjoys 
nearly  as  great  a  popularity  in  Copenhagen  as  his 
father  once  did.  [F.  G.] 

LUMLEY,  Benjamin,  bom  in  181  a,  was  bred 
to  the  law,  and  in  Nov.  1833  admitted  a  solicitor. 
Being  concerned  for  Laporte  he  became  mixed  up 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Opera,  and  on  Laporte  s 
death  in  1841  wa» induced  to  become  its  manager. 
Pursuing  a  policy  initiated  by  his  predecessor,  he 
gave  prominence  to  the  ballet  to  the  nej^lect  of 
Uie  opera,  and  in  a  few  years  had  so  alienated 
his  perfortners  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1840  nearly  the  whole  of  his  principal  singers, 
band,  and  chorus,  seceded  and  joined  the  newly 
formed  establishment  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
popularity  of  Jenny  Lind  sustained  him  during 
the  next  three  seasons ;  and  after  ber  retirement 
from  the  stage  in  1849,  the  return  of  Sontag  to 
public  life  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  position 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  the  fortune  of  the 
house  waned,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1852,  the  manager  was  compelled  to  close  the 
theatre  until  1856,  when  the  burning  of  Covent 
Garden  induced  him  again  to  try  his  fortune. 
He  struggled  on  for  tluree  seasons,  but  at  the 
end  of  1 858  was  forced  to  submit.  He  produced 
during  his  period  of  management  the  loUowing 
operas  for  the  first  time  in  England — Donizetti's 
'Figlia  del  Reggimento,'  'Don  Pasquale,'  'Linda 
di  Chamounix,  and  'Favorita';  Verdi's  'Emani,* 
'  Attila,'  •  Nabucco,'  'Traviata,'  'Trovatore,'  and 
'  Masnadieri ';  Costa's  '  Don  Carlos,'  and  Halevy's 
'  Tempesta ' :  and  introduced,  among  others,  the 
following  singers — Jenny  Lind,  Tadolini,  Frezzo- 
lini,  Cruvelli,  Parodi,  Castellan,  Johanna  Wagner, 
Piccolomini,  Tietjens,  Gardoni,  Calzolari,  Fras- 
chini,  Giuglini,  Fomasari,  Rouconi,  and  Belletti. 
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After  his  retirement  he  returned  to  his  original 
profession.  In  1864  he  published  an  account  of 
his  managerial  career,  under  the  title  of  '  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Opera'  (Hurst  and  Blackett, 
1864).    He  died  March  17,  1875.        [W.H.H.] 

LUPO,  Thomas,  violinist,  was  one  of  the 
musicians  of  James  I.  and  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry  at  a  salary  of  £40  per 
annum.  Li  1607  he  assisted  Dr.  Campion  in  the 
composition  of  the  music  for  his  masque  on  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Hayes.  [See  Campion.]  On 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry  he  was  retained^  by 
his  brother  Charlock.  In  16 14  he  <x>ntributed 
two  pieces  to  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions.  In  162  a,  having  '  by  casual  means  fallen 
into  decay,'  he  petitioned  Prince  Charles  for  an 
advance  of  £30  '  to  satisfy  his  creditors,'  which 
he  obtained,  as  well  as  a  further  advance  of  £20 
on  May  17  of  the  same  year.  He  continued  in 
Charles's  service  after  his  accession,  and  held  his 
post  for  many  years.  His  name  occurs  in  two 
warrants  dated  Dec.  20, 1625,  and  April  17,  1641, 
exempting  the  King's  musicians  fix>m  payment 
of  subsidies.  He  composed  anthems,  madrigals, 
songs  and  fancies,  some  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  C^irist  Church, 
Oxford.  Joseph  Lupo,  probably  a  relative,  was 
a  composer  of  fiEmcies,  and  author  of  commenda- 
tory verses  prefixed  to  John  Mundy*s  '  Songs  and 
Psabnes,'  1594.  [W.H.H.] 

LUPOT,  NiooLAS>  the  most  famous  of  French 
violin-makers.  The  family  came  from  the  village 
of  Mirecourt  in  the  Vosges  mountains,  which  haa 
for  three  centuries  or  more  been  the  seat  of  a 
violin  manofacture.  Jean  Ldpot,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Nicolas,  was  a  violin-maker 
here.  His  son  Laurent,  bom  1696^  established 
himself  in  the  trade  at  Lun^ville  (i  751-1756) 
and  Orleans  (i  756-1 762).  FRAN9019,  son  of 
Laurent,  first  worked  with  his  father  at  Lun^ 
ville,  and  in  1758  migrated  to  Stuttgart,  where 
he  remained  fcx*  twelve  years  as  fiddle-maker  in 
ordinary  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  In 
1770  he  retiuned,  and  settled  at  Orleans.  He 
was  the  father  of  two  sons,  Nicolas,  the  'French 
Stradivarius,'  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1758,  and 
FBAN901B,  in  his  time  a  reputable  bow-maker, 
bom  at  Orleans  in  1774.  Nicolas  b^an  his 
career  early.  We  have  good  instruments  made 
by  him  at  Orleans  (Rue  d'llliers),  before  he  had 
completed  his  twentieth  year.  These  juvenile 
instruments  are  cheap  in  Paris  at  500  francs. 

In  1 794  Nicolas  Lupot  removed  to  Paris  and 
set  up  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de  Grammont  (1798- 
1803).  He  afterwards  removed  to  the  Kue 
Croix  des  Petits  Champs,  where  he  made  those 
famous  copies  of  the  great  Italian  makers  on 
which  his  reputation  rests.  Lupot  wisely  dropped 
all  pretensiona  to  originality,  and  became  the 
first  of  copyists.  His  &vourite  pattern  was 
the  Stradivarius  :  his  few  copies  of  Guamerius 
violins  are  less  successful.  Many  instruments  are 
signed  with  his  autograph.  He  made  several 
quintets  of  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  bass,  to 
which  he  sought  to  give  a  perfect  unity  of  tone 
and  appearance.    These  quintets   fetch    fimcy 
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^rioei  :  but  any  Lupot  Tiolin  dated  from  1805  to 
1824  ia  worth  tram  1000  to  1100  francs.  The 
TioloDoelloa  are  rarer :  a  handaome  one  is  worth 
sooo  frmncs.  Nicolas  Lupot  ranked  in  his  time 
as  the  first  of  his  trade  in  Europe.  Spohr,  who 
long  played  on  one  of  hk  viohna,  recommends 
him  aa  a  maker.  His  weakest  point  is  his  var- 
nish. He  employed  several  kinds :  the  usual  one 
is  a  thick  and  not  very  transparent  oil  varnish, 
which  is  sometimes  badly  dried,  and  presents 
a  roogh  and  lumpy  appearance.  Lupot  died  in 
1824.  His  business  descended  to  his  son-in-law, 
Chaarles  Francis  Gand :  and  the  present  well-known 
makers.  Gand  and  Bemardel,  21  Rue  Croix  des 
Petita  Champs,  correctly  describe  themselves  as 
the  '  Andenne  Maison  Lupot,  1 798.'  Francois 
Lapoi,  the  bow-maker,  and  brother  of  Nicolas, 
invented  the  '  coulisse,*  or  metal  groove  attached 
to  the  '  nut,*  and  carefully  fitted  to  the  stick,  on 
which  it  works.  He  died  in  1837,  leaving  as 
his  saoceasor  Dominique  Peccate,  who  ranks  as 
the  beet  bow-maker  after  Tourte.  [E.J. P.] 

LURLINE.  Grand  legendary  opera  in  3  acts  ; 
worda  by  E.  Fitzball,  music  by  W.  Vincent 
Wallace.  Produced  at  the  Royal  English  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Feb.  23,  i860.  [G.] 

LUSINGANDO.  or  LUSINGHIERO,  Uter- 
ally  '  flattoing*  or  'coaxing,*  whence  its  musical 
Tfw^^wiTig  comes  to  be  '  in  a  soft  tender  manner,* 
joeomMing  Amoroso  in  character,  except  that  the 
latter  ia  generally  used  at  the  beginning  of  move- 
menta,  and  the  former  as  applying  only  to  a  short 
paaaage.  Beethoven  uses  it  in  the  Quartet,  op. 
1 3 1 ,  in  the  slow  movement  (no.  4),  where  the  entry 
oi  the  second  subject  is  marked  'Andante  mode- 
rato  e  luainghiero.'  Lusingando  is  a  very  favour- 
ite direction  of  Weber*Sy  occurring  in  the  Piano 
SoDSta  op.  4,  first  movement,  *  tranquiUo  e  lu- 
aingando,*  in  L'invitation  k  la  Valse,  where  the 
eoqoettiidi  second  subject  reappears  pianissimo 
in  C  major,  and  in  several  other  places.  Chopin 
it  m  the  Rondo  in  F  (in  3-4  time).  [ J.A.F.M.] 
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LUSTIGEN  WEIBER  VON  WINDSOR, 
DIE.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  words  from  Shakspeare, 
by  MoeeathAl,  music  by  Otto  Nicolai.  Produced 
at  Berlin  in  May  1849;  in  London,  at  Her 
Majoity  s  (in  Italian),  as  '  Falstaff,*  May  3, 
1864;  and  in  Paria  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  as 
'  Lea  Joyenses  Comm^res  de  Windsor,*  May  25, 
66.    The  overture  ia  the  strongest  part  of  the 

[G.] 


LUTE  (Fr.  Luth ;  Ital.  Liuto;  Germ.  Laute; 
Spanish  Laud;  Port.  Alaude).  A  large  and 
besatiful  stringed  instrument  with  a  long  neck 
and  fiivtted  fii^^erboard;  at  one  time  much  in 
use,  but  now  obsolete.  In  medioBval  Latin  the 
lute  is  caUed  Tettudo  and  the  guitar  Cithara, 
both  inaccurate  identifications  of  ancient  Greek 
instruments  of  very  different  construction.  [See 
Ltbe.]  The  lute  is  of  Oriental  origin,  and  its 
Arabic  name  AVud — from  which  its  European 
names  are  derived  by  the  omissiou  of  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  definite  'article  Al,    The  Portu- 

1  la  tb«  MOW  wtf  Ja-ort,  the  oodar,  beeuM  in  EngUah  Larch. 


guese  Alaude  alone  retains  it.  The  lute  became 
\  known  throughout  the  West  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  We  class  the  Russian  Kobea  as  a 
lute  :  while  the  Balalaika  of  the  same  country  is 
of  the  guitar  kind.  As  in  the  viol  di  gamba  and 
violoncello,  the  formal  difference  between  a  lute 
and  a  guitar  is  to  be  found  in  the  back,  wMch  in 
the  lute  is  pear-shafied  and  in  the  guitar  is  fiat. 
The  lute  is  without  ribs,  which  are  essential  to  the 
framing  of  the  guitar.     [See  Guitar.] 

The  invention  of  stringed  instruments  with 
fingerboards,  or  the  neck  serving  as  a  finger- 
bourd,  precedes  the  earliest  historical  monuments. 
The  long-necked  Egyptian  Nefer  was  certainly 
depicted  in  the  4th  dynasty;  and  wall-painting 
of  the  time  of  Moses,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  shows  that  it  then  had  frets.  We 
obaerve  »  nmiUr  inrtrument  in  Assyrian  nonu- 
ments,  and  the  Hebrew  Nebd  has  been  supposed 
to  be  one.  Strangely  enough  the  Greeks  had  it 
not.  The  Arabs  derived  the  lute  from  Persia,  and* 
with  the  instrument  a  finesse  in  the  division  of 
the  octave  into  smaller  parts  than  our  semitones, 
rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  fr^ts,  and  still  an 
Asiatic  peculiarity ;  the  best  authorities  assuring 
us  that  the  modem  Arabian  ud  and  iamhura 
are  thus  adjusted.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  these 
fractions  as  ^  of  a  tone.  Kiesewetter  however 
('  Musique  des  Arabes,*  Leipzig,  1842,  pp.  32,  33) 
gives  the  Persian -Arab  scale  as  a  division  of  1 7 
in  the  octave;  12  of  the  intervals  being  ihe  Py- 
thagorean limma  (not  quite  our  equal  semitone)^ 
and  5  of  the  dimension  of  the  eommaj  an  inter- 
val, though  small,  quite  recognisable  by  a  trained 
ear.  [See  Comma.]  Mr.  Engel  ('Musical  Instru- 
ments,* 1874,  p.  60)  states  that  the  Arabs  became 
acquainted  with  the  Persian  lute  before  their 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  names  an  Arab 
musician  who,  sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  learn 
singing  and  performance  on  the  lute,  brought  it 
to  Mekka  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  The 
strings  of  the  Arab  lute  are  of  twisted  silk,  an 
Asiatic,  especially  Chinese,  material  for  strings. 
The  same,  bound  round  the  neck,  has  served  for 
the  frets.  [See  Frets.]  The  modem  Egyptian 
lute,  named  *oud  or  ^oud,  of  which  there  is  a 
specimen  at  South  Kensington,  and  an  excellent 
woodcut  in  Lane's  '  Modem  Egyptians,*  chap,  v., 
has  seven  pairs  of  gut  strings,  and  is  moreover 
played  with  a  plectrum  of  eagle's  or  vulture's 
quUl. 

The  Western  lute  was  a  Mediaeval  and  a  Renais- 
sance instrument.  It  flourished  during  the  crea- 
tive period  of  Grothic  architecture  and  later,  its 
star  beginning  to  pale  as  the  violin  quartet  arose, 
and  setting  altogether  when  the  pianoforte  be- 
came in  general  use.  There  were  publications 
for  the  lute  as  late  as  1740 — 6  Sonatas  by  Falken- 
hagen,  Nuremberg;  and,  1760,  Gellert's  Odes 
by  Beyer.  The  great  J.  S.  Bach  himself  wrote 
three  sets  of  pieces  for  the  lute.  Carl  F.  Becker 
has  described  them  in  'Die  Hausmusik  in 
Deutschland,*  Leipzig  1840.  He  gives  (p.  54) 
their  titles— 'Partita  al  Liuto,  composta  del  Sign. 
J.  S.  Bach  *  (in  C  minor),  *  Pieces  pour  le  Lut^ 

I  Obterre  tbe  elixlOD  of  tbe  oooaoQMit. 


ii  to  be  fbond  id  a  violin 
ootnpoeer.  Tbese  late  cdees 
we  uilnk  with  Becker  Uiat  it 
that  Bach  placed  the  lute  1 

To  proceed  to  the  deacriptiii 
The  pear-ahaped  or  vaulted 
built  up  of  stkvea  of  pine  or  c 


■onatk  bv  the  nine 
were  in  MS.  May 
wne  not  improbable 

>n  of  the  initnniieiit. 
body  of  the  lute  a 
edar,    "nie  beUj,  of 


pine,  haa  a  aound^peat  beneath  the  bridge,  like  a 
violin,  and  one  or  mive  Bouud-bars  for  support 
and  to  aaaiit  the  reaouance.  It  is  gnwluBted  in 
Uiickneea  towards  the  edge*  and  ia  pierced  with 
from  one  to  three  >ound*hde*  in  deooratire  Icnola 
orroeepattenu.  Greatpaini wmeevidentlytaken 
in  ohoomng  and  making  thia  very  eMential  part 
of  the  iwtrumenk     Attached  to  the  bod;  u  » 
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neck  of  modente  length ooveredb; a: 
divided  by  &ets  of  braM  or  catgut  into 
•cale  J<rbe  ttringi  were  entirely  of  catgut  until 
towtfda  the  end  of  the  1 7th  oentury,  when  atlver 
spun  baee  atnngs  were  iatroduoed.  Tliere  would 
appear  by  oompariaon  of  old  lutea  to.have  been 
much  divsrsity  in  the  utringing  and  tuning,  and 
there  li  a  broad  diriaion  in  the  large  lu  tee  between 
thoH  notaa,  generally  in  p^rs  of  uniioni,  which 
lis  over  the  fingerboard  and  freti,  and  the 
diapason  notes  that  are  not  at«>ped,  and  aerre 
only  to  detennine  the  key  or  modulation.  When 
off  the  Bnger-board  these  deeper  atrings  wei«  at- 
tached to  pega  elevated  by  a  aeoond  and  higher 
neck.  Theaeeitendediiutruments  became  known 
as  theorboes,  and  in  time  virtually  baniehed  the 
older  nngleDecked  lutei.  [See  CHTrABBOHK, 
Tbiokbo,  and  AncHLnTi,  the  bass  theorbo.] 
The  fingen  of  the  right  hand,  without  a  plectrum, 
touched  the  strings  piszicato  in  melody  or  chorda. 
The  tender  charm  and  colouring  of  the  lute- 
player's  tone  can,  in  the«e  days  of  exagguated 
Bonorouineaa,  be  soarcefr  imagined, — The  frets 
of  tbe  Gnger-board  followed  a  division  by  half- 
tone*, and  in  the  old  llites  were  eight  to  each 
pair  of  Btringa.  Later,  as  vriil  be  presently 
■hewn,  they  were  carried  farther  in  the  higher 
atringa.  Mace  (Musick's  Monument;  London, 
1676,  p.  50)  sud  nine  waa  the  beat  number,  but 
there  waa  a  limitation  to  this  stf^ping  neucr 
the  bridge,  by  the  proportiona  of  the  stringi  in 
length,  tiiicknesa,  and  weight  being  unduly  dis- 
turbed to  the  detriment  of  tbe  tone.  Aoocnding 
to  Baron  ('Unlenochung  dea  Inatrumenta  do' 
Lauten,'  Nuremberg,  1 7  >  7)  and  bo  older  aathori^, 
Fraetorius.  the  Into  had  i»iginally  four  open 
notea  (a)  ;  in  course  of  time  two  G'l  were  added 
(b),    Melohior  Neusiedlu'  of  Augsburg,  who  waa 


living  A.D.  1674,  added  the  F  below  the  ban  6, 
inciting  thirteen  strings  in  all,  the  highest,  or 
Chantwelle,  being  a  single  etring.  This  oon^iaa 
Bacon  calls  Oamaut,  and  the  deeper  bass  stnngs 
he  calls  Brummer  or  Bombarte,  the  finer  ones 
Bomtmrtlein.  Bnunmer  was  uauall;  applied. 
and  the  appellationa  in  Gwman,  Italian,  and 
English  were  as  follows  : — 

U,    Quintaaite.— Canto.— Treble. 

D.    Kleinsangsaite. — Sottana. — Small  Mean. 

A.    Groesangsaite. — Meziana. — Gnat  ^^■" 

F.  KleiQbnimmer.—Tenore.— Counter  Tenor. 
C.     Mittelbrummer. — Bordone. — Tanor. 

G,  Grcabnunmer. — Basso. — Baea. 

At  page  J  3 1  of  his  work,  Baion  givea  the  atnu- 
'     :  'eleven  oourse'  lute  thus. 


the  two  highest  (the  melody  strings)  being  single, 
the  remainder  pairs.  His  division  of  the  finger- 
board has  ten  frets  for  the  F  ;  eleven  for  the  G  ; 
and  twelve  fbr  eadi  of  the  highest  ali.    Theie  ia 
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thus  a  oompMB  of  3^  octarefl  from  C  below  the 
hmmm  slave  to  Uie  F  an  the  fifth  line  of  the  treble 
flkawe.     We  gathflr  further  from  him  that  this 
Auning  would  represent  'cammer/  or  theatre 
pitch  ;  for  the  '  chor/  or  cfauroh  pitch,  the  chan- 
terelle woald  be  tuned  to  the  treble  G,  to  the 
^rcmttrr  peril  of  the  strings.    Praetorius  (*  Oigano- 
C^raphia,'  WoUianbtittel,  16 19,  p.  49)  has  G  for 
«he  <duuiterelle.     There  were,  at  last,  thirteen 
of  strings  in  laige  lutes,  descending  at  the 
r*8  plessnre  to  the  deep  A  orG.  Maoe  (p.  41) 
[plains  a  large  compav  of  strings  as  bringing 
stopping  '  to  a  natural  form  and  aptitude  for 
the   bsnd.*     There  were  other  tunings  besides 
Afae  above  D  minor.    Maoe  gives  a  new  Frendi 
yrriing  in  £  miuor,  and  a  '  flat '  tuning  which  he 
pswfemd ;  referring  to  that  we  quote  from  Baron 
^6)  as  the  old  lute,  theorbo,  or  viol-way :  but  he 
-mife^y  remarks  (p.  191)  *  that  tuning  upon  any 
instrument  which  allows  the  artist  most  scope, 
Ikeudom  and  variety,  with  most  ease  and  £ami- 
liarity.   to  express  his  oonoeptions  most  fully 
and  completely,  without  limitation  or  restraint 
throughout  all  Uie  keys,  must  needs  be  accounted 
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of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The  next  in 
order  of  date  is  in  the  British  Museum,  being  an 
English  translation  l^  F.  K.  (London,  1574),  of 
the  fiunous  Tutor  of  Adrien  Le  Boy,  which  had 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1551.  There  is  another  in 
the  same  library  by  Thomas  Bobinson,  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  (London,  1603).  We  must 
not  omit  the  treatise  by  Thomas  Mace  (London, 
1676)  to  which  we  have  so  fr^uently  referred. 
PraetoriuB,  in  his  Organographia,  was  oarefiil  to 
describe  the  then  (1619)  familiar  lute.  He  gives 
(p.  51)  a  graduated  frunily  of  lutes  with  their 
quints  or  chanterelles  which  show  how  mu<^ 
variety  in  size  and  scale  was  permitted.  They 
are~(i)  Klein  Octav  (a) ;  (2)  Klein  Disoant  (() ; 
(3)  Discant  (0) ;  (4)  Beofat  Chorist  oder  Alt  (d) ; 
(5)  Tenor  («) ;  (6)  Bass  (/) ;  (7)  Gross  Octav 
Ba8s(p). 

(g)         (b)      (e)     (d)      (0      CO-fL     to) 


p 


It  most  have  been  very  troublesome  to  keep  a 
late  in  order.    Maoe,  in  his  often-quoted  work, 
xaooomiends  that  a  lute  should  be  kept  in  a 
bed  which  is  in  constant  use,  and  goes  on  to 
wmy  that  once  in  a  year  or  two,  if  you  have  not 
very  good  luck,  you  will  be  constrained  to  have 
the  belly  taken  off  as  it  will  have  sunk  from  the 
strafedi  of  the  strings,  *  which  is  a  great  strength.' 
tiatheenn  said  a  lutenist  of  eighty  yean  old  had 
sisiaiiilj  spent  sixty  in  tuning  his  instrument, 
and  that  ^e  cost  in  Paris  of  keeping  a  horse  or 
m  Inte  was  about  the  same.    Baron  replied  that 
the  hofse  would  soon  be  like  one  of  Pharaoh's 
kine. 
In  Italian  lutes  of  early  date  the  tuning  pegs 
we    diqwsed   diagonally  across   the  head   in 
two  rows,  the  projections  for  tuning  being  at  the 
back,    lliey  were  afterwards  inserted  at  the  side 
of  the  head  as  in  a  violin,  the  head  being  bent 
faaek  at  an  obtuse  or  even  a  right  angle  to  the  neck. 
Ultimately  metal  screws  replaced  the  pegs,  but 
ealy  when  large  single  strings  were  put  on  instead 
of  doufale  strings.    The-  lute  is  now  esteemed 
•sMy  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  form  and  design. 
JalayB  of  various  hard  woods,  tortoiseshell,  ivory, 
mad  asoiher  of  pearl,  and  sometimes  painting  on 
the  sDimd-boanl,  have  been  employed  to  decorate 
^hsm.    Through  ^etr  decorative  value  many  lutes 
have  been  preserved:   the  violin  makers  have 
dsstrcnred  more  for  the  sake  of  the  wood, 
prised  for  repairing  old  fiddles.    Lutes 
«usd  viols  having  been  made  by  the  same  artists, 
Iwtkier  in  Frenoh  stiU  designates  a 
of  violins  (compare  German  LfUker). 
The  late-player  had  not  our  musical  notation ; 
eyatsms  special  to  the  instrument,  and  known  as 
TaBLATUiUE,  being  long  in  vogue.    Many  instruc* 
books  were  written « for  the  lute,  with  ex- 
in  tablatore ;  the  oldest  known  to  exist 
thai  country  is  the  '  Lauttenbuch  *  of  Wolf 
Heakel  (Strasborg,  1561)  pzeservediu  the  Libsary 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lute  generally  known 
and  described  here,  the  '  French  *  lute  of  Maoe,  is 
the  Alto  lute.  Yinoentio  Galilei,  the  father  of 
the  astronomer,  was  the  author  of  a  dialogue  on 
the  lute  (Venice,  1583).  Other  noteworthy  con- 
tinental publications  were  by  Jndenkunig,  Vienna, 
1523;  GiWle,  Nuremberg,  1 545 ;  Hans  Neusiedler, 
Nuremberg,  1556;  Melchior  Neusiedler,  1574; 
Ochsenkhuns,  Heidelberg,  1558  ;  Kargel,  Strass- 
burg.  1586;  Besardus,  Cologne,  1603  ;  Campion, 
Paris,  1 7 10;  and  Baron,  Nurembeig  (already 
quoted  from),  1727. 

Much  valuable  information  collected  about  lute 
makers  and  the  literature  of  the  lute  is  oommuni- 
cated  by  Mr .  Engel  in  his  admirable  catalogue  of  the 
South  Kensing^ton  Museum  referred  to.  The  finest 
lutes  were  miMle  in  Italy ;  and  Bologna,  Venice, 
Padua,  and  Rome  were  especially  fomous  for  them. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  fusion  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  skill  in  northern  Italy  when  the 
Bolognese  lutes  were  reputed  to  excel  over  all 
others.     Evelyn  in  his  Diary  (May  21,   1645) 
remarks  their  high  price  and  that  they  were 
chiefly  made  by  Germans.    Gne  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  Lucas  (or  Laux,  as  he  inscribed  his 
name  on  his  instrmnents^  Maler,  who  was  living 
in  Bologna  about  141 5.  There  is  one  of  his  make 
at  South  Kensington,  represented  in  the  drawing, 
a  remarkable  specimen,  notwithstanding  that  the 
head  is  modernised,  the  stringing  altered,  and 
the  belly  later  adorned  with  painting.   According 
to  Thomas  Maoe,  ' pittifuU  old,  battered,  crack*d 
things*  of  Laux  Maler  would  fetch  a  hundred 
pounds  each,  which,  considering  the  altered  value 
of  money,  rivals  the  prices  paid  now-adays  for 
fine  Cremona  volins.   He  (p.  48)  quotes  the  King 
(Charles  II)  as  having  bought  one  through  the 
famous  lutenist  Gootiere ;  and  one  of  the  same 
master^s  pupils  bought  another,  at  that  very  high 
price!  [A.J.H.] 

LUTENIST,  a  lute-player.  In  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  lutenists,.  or,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  *Iewten'  or  'luters,'  invariably 
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formed  port  of  the  musical  retinue  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  one  at  least  was  commonly  attached 
to  the  households  of  nobles  and  landed  gentry. 
On  Aug.  8,  1 71 5,  a  lutenist's  place  was  created 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's,  and  John 
Shore  was  appointed  to  it,  who  held  it  until 
his  death  in  1752^  when  it  was  given  to  John 
Immyns,  who  filled  it  until  his  death  in  1764. 
The  oflBce  afterwards  became  a  sinecure,  and 
was  eventually  annexed  to  the  Mastership  of  the 
Children  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  stipend. 
It  continued  until  the  death  of  William  Hawes 
in  1846,  when  it  was  abolished.  [W.H.H.] 

LUTHER,  Mabtin,  bom  at  Eisleben,  on  St. 
Martinis  Eve,  Nov.  10,  1483.  For  the  main 
facts  of  the  life  of  the  great  R^ormer,  the  reader 
must  consult  some  other  work,  as  our  space  com- 
pels us  to  confine  ourselves  to  his  relation  to 
music,  and  especially  to  the  hymns  and  services 
of  the  Church.  It  was  after  his  departure  finom 
the  Wartburg,  March  2  a,  1522,  that  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  with  projects  for  the  reform  of  the 
services  of  the  Church,  among  which  his  altera- 
tions in  the  musical  parts  of  the  Mass  led  to  such 
great  results.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  Ger- 
man hymns  were  sung  during  the  service  before 
Luther  s  alterations ;  but  if  not  the  actual  founder, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  establisher  of 
congregational  singing.  The  musical  part  of  the 
Mass  had  grown  to  an  Inordinate  length  ;  accord- 
ingly, in  his  first  'Formula  Missae'  (1523),  Lu- 
ther objects  to  the  singing  of  long  graduals,  and 
recommends  that  the  choice  of  certain  hymns 
should  be  left  to  the  priest.  The  Reformer  had 
long  cherished  the  idea  of  a  German  Mass,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1524  he  was 
occupied  with  arranging  that  service.  In  order 
to  help  him  in  the  musical  part  of  his  work,  he 
summoned  to  Wittenberg  two  able  musicians, 
Conrad  Rupf,.  Kapellmeister  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  Johann  Walther,  Cantor  at  the 
Court  of  Frederick  the  Wise  at  Torgau.  To  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  much  information 
about  Luther  as  a  musician.  He  says  that  at 
this  time  he  stayed  with  Luther  at  Wittenberg 
for  three  weeks,  and  that  the  Reformer  himself 
set  to  music  several  Gospels  and  Epistles  and  the 
words  of  consecration,  inventing  the  tunes  on  his 
flute,  while  Walther  noted  them  down.  Luther 
used  also  to  discuss  the  eight  Church  Tones ; 
giving  the  Epistle  to  the  8th  Tone,  and  the  Gospel 
to  the  6th.  *  For,*  said  he,  '  Christ  is  a  gentle 
Lord,  and  His  words  are  lovely ;  therefore  let  us 
take  the  6th  Tone  for  the  Gospel ;  and  since  St. 
Paul  is  a.  grave  apostle,  we  will  set  the  Epistle  to 
the  8th  Tone.*  The  result  of  these  labours  was 
the  publication  of  the  'Order  of  the  German 
Mass,*  which  contained  the  following  alterations. 
Instead  of  the  introit  there  was  ordered  to  be 
sung  a  hymn  or  German  psalm  ('  Ich  will  den 
Heim  loben,'  or  '  Meine  Seele  soil  sich  rUhmen ). 
Then  followed  the  Eyrie  Eleison,  sung  three 
times  (instead  of  nine).  After  the  Collect  and 
Epistle  a  German  h3mDn  ('Nun  bitten  wir  den 
heirpren  Geist,*  or  another)  was  sung,  and  after 
.the  Gospel,  instead  of  the  Latin  Patrem,  the 
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Creed  in  Grennan  (Wir  glauben  all*).  The  ser* 
mon  then  followed,  and  after  this  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 'and  the  Exhortation  to 
Communicants.  After  the  Consecration,  was  sung 
'Jesaia  dem  Propheten,'  Huss*s  hymn  'Jeeus 
Christus,  unser  Heiland,*  or  '  Christe,  du  Lamm 
Gottes.'  This  form  of  service  was  first  used  on 
Christmas  Day,  1524,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wittenberg,  but  it  was  not  published  until  the 
following  year.  It  is  evident  that  while  intro- 
ducing a  more  popular  element  into  the  music 
of  the  Mass,  Luther  did  not  despise  the  singing 
of  a  trained  choir.  In  the  '  Vermahnung  zum 
Grebet  wider  den  Turken*  (1541)  he  says:  *I 
rejoice  to  let  the  79th  Psalm,  "0  God,  the  heathen 
are  come,*'  be  sung  as  usual,  one  choir  after  an- 
other. Accordingly,  let  one  sweet-voiced  boy 
step  before  the  desk  in  his  choir  and  sing  alone 
the  antiphon  or  sentence  '*Domine,  ne  secun- 
dum,"  and  after  him  let  another  boy  sing  the 
other  sentence,  "Domine,  ne  memineris**;  and 
then  let  the  whole  choir  sing  on  their  knees, 
"  Adjuva  noe,  Deus,"  just  as  it  was  in  the  Popish 
Fasts,  for  it  sounds  and  looks  veiy  devotionaL* 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  engi^^  in  arrang- 
ing the  German  Mass,  Luther  was  turning  his 
attention  to  writing  and  adapting  hymns  to  be 
sung  during  the  service.  In  1524  he  wrote  to  his 
friend,  George  Spalatin,  'I  wish,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Prophets  and  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  to  make  German  psalms  for  the  people, 
that  is  to  say,  sacred  hjrmns,  so  that  the  word  of 
God  may  dwell  among  the  people  by  means  of 
song  also.*  In  the  same  year  (1524)  the  first 
Protestant  hymn-book  appeared  :  '  Etlich  christ- 
liche  Lyeder  Lobgesang  und  Psalm  dem  reinen 
Wort  (j^ttes  gemees  auss  der  h.  gschrifit  durch 
mancherlay  Hochgelerter  gemacht,  in  der  Kirchen 
zu  singen,  wie  es  den  zum  tail  bereyt  zu  Witten- 
burg  in  yebung  ist.  Witenburg,  1524.'  It 
is  not  certain  whether  Luther  actually  arranged 
this  book  ;  it  contains  only  eight  hymns  (four  of 
which  are  by  him),  and  five  tunes.  During  the 
same  year  several  other  collections  appeared,  and 
their  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  space  for- 
bids the  insertion  of  a  list  of  even  those  that 
were  published  during  Luther*s  lifetime.  ScaU 
tered  through  these  difierent  collections,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  hymns  are 
really  Luther*s,  and  what  are  merely  adaptations ; 
the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  article  have  been 
compiled  from  the  latest  authorities,  especially 
from  Herr  Koch,  in  his  great  work,  '  Geschichte 
des  Kirchenlieds.  etc.*  (Stuttgart,  1866-77). 
The  immediate  popularity  which  these  early 
Protestant  hymns  attained  was  immense;  they 
were  taught  in  the  schools,  and  carried  through 
the  country  by  wandering  scholars,  until  his 
enemies  declared  that  Luther  had  destroyed  mor^ 
souls  by  his  hymns  than  by  his  writings  and 
speeches.  Noble  words,  closely  wedded  to  noble 
music,  severely  simple,  yet  never  trivial,  these 
hymns  seem  an  echo  of  tne  Reformer's  own  great 
spirit,  and  sound  even  now  as  true  and  grand  as 
when  they  first  stirred  Germany  to  its  very  soul. 
On  June    ii|.  I525,   Luther    was   married    to 
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Cyttherine  von  Bora,  formerly  a  nun  at  Nimptsch 
in  Saxony.  TMb  marriage  proved  a  mo«t  happy 
eonnection,  and  the  letters  of  his  friends  aboimd 
with  descriptions  of  the  domestic  felicity  to 
vhich  it  g^ve  rise.  We  are  told  that  after 
sapper  he  used  to  sing  motets  and  hymns  with 
his  children  and  friends,  his  favourite  composers 
being  Senfl  and  Joequin  dee  Pr^s,  the  works  of 
the  latter  of  whom  he  particularly  admired. 
Lather  possessed  a  fine  deep  voice,  and  played 
both  the  flute  and  lute,  the  latter  so  well  as  to 
Attract  the  attention  of  passers-by  as  he  journeyed 
to  Worms.  It  has  been  said  that  he  wrote  motets 
himself,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  it  is 
probably  a  mistake  arising  from  the  existence,  in 
the  Munich  Library,  of  a  collection  of  motets 
mrith  a  prefiwe  by  the  Reformer.  Li  1 538  Luther 
wrote  a  short  treatise  in  praise  of  music  ;  a  poem 
by  him  on  the  same  subject  (entitled  'Frau 
Mosika*)  also  exists,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Leipziger  Allgemeine  Musiludische  Zeitung  for 
181  r.  The  latter  years  of  Luther's  life  were 
principally  spent  at  Wittenburg,  but  he  died  at 
jBisleben,  on  the  i8th  February,  1546.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Schloss-Kirche  at  Wittenberg ;  his 
greatest  hymn,  *  £in  feste  Burg,'  being  sung  over 
his  grave. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Hymns,  the  words 
of  which  were  written  or  arranged  by  Luther, 
together  with  their  dates,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain  them. 


L  'J. 


•nd  AmngcmeDto 
of  Latin  Hjnuu. 

Chrtitiu  anaer  Hel- 
From  John 

ChllStlH 


UM.      From   the  ISth-oantofy 
hymn  '  Christ  lit  aferttaod«a.' 
14.  'Oott  der  Vater.  wohn  uns 
Huu'a  M.'  USt.    from  a  Ifith-ocntuiy 
nostra  Litany. 

1&  'OottMlffdobeCttndgelMn«- 

delet,'  19M.   From  a  McraoMntal 

Froa  '  Da  paeem  hymn  of  tha  16th  century. 

an  antfphon  of  th«  ethl    U>  'Nun  Mttcn  wlr  dflo  hdll- 

•r  7Xk  CBStnry.  1 1™  Gelst.'  USi.    From  a  iath-«8n- 

a  *  Chrtatoi  wlr  aoUen  lohen,' !  tury  WhltaunUde  hymn. 


%  •  VerMh  m»  Frteden  fnldl- 


Wrom  a  Chrifltmas  hymn  hy 
SedaBiM  (8th  MnLX  'A 


IL  -Van 


IV.  Hymns  baaed  upon  Latlii 
Psalms. 

17.  'Aeh  Gott  Tom  Hlmmel,' 
laax   Ps.zll. 'SalTummebc' 

18  a.  'Aus    tlefer    Koth.'    IfiSS. 
First    Terslon,    containing    four 
▼erses.    Ps.  cxzx. '  De  profundls.' 
Oott.8chfltifar.'UaL|     W»^po-.j«M.    Second  version. 
«wv^!«rv^   ^^  I  containing  five  venes. 

1«.  '  Kin  feste  Burg.'  15».  Fs. 
xlvt '  Deus  noeter  reftiglam.' 

SO.  'Ks  sprieht  der  Unwelsen.* 
1AM.    Ps.  xiv. '  Dixit  insiplau.' 

21.  'Es  woUt  uns  Gott.'  IBOL 
Ps.  IzTlL  '  Deus  misereatur.' 

fi.  'Wlr  Gott  nicht  mlt  uns.' 
IBM.  Ps.  cxxlv.  'Nisi  qui  Doml- 
nns.' 

3S.  'Wohl  dem,  der  In  0otte»> 


4.  'D«rdabtetdrel.'UMS.  From 
*OLasbe*ta,'an  Bplphany  hymn , 
•f  the  ailk  eeotury. 

a  'Bcrr  Gott.  dich  loben  wlr.' 
ISBL    FrtMB  tiM  'Te  Deum.' 

«.  'Koaa 
Wnm  the  '  Vcnl  Creator, 

7.  '  mamm,  hdUger  GeM.'  UM. 
the    Vsnl  saocte  Splrttus' 
to    King   Bobert    of 


der  HcMenHel- 
From  a  Christmas 
Ambroee.  'Vsnl  Be- 


au '  Wss  fttrdkt'st  dn  Feind.'  Dee. 
n  IS«L     From  'Hostls  Uerodes 


'ao  Bplpfaanyhymn  by  Ca»-  «l«»»tev'  VOL    Ps.  cixrllL  'Beatl 


■iScdvU 

Ml  'Wlr  gfaoben  all'  an  Elnen 
From  the  erecd  'Pa- 


omoes. 


V.  Hymns  based  upon 
oftheUble. 
M.  'Christ    nnaer    Herr.'  104L 
n.  AmpMratloM  of  early  German  Tb«  Baptism  of  Christ. 

trmateHoas  of  Latin  Hymns.    >    2V.  '  DIess  sind  die  heiUgen  nhn 
U.G«loMsry«tda.li»4.    Six  O^oV,^   The  Decalogue. 
,  i«*i.  ...^^..^     W.    Jesaia.     dem     Prophe 


to  a  19th  •century 
of  the  Christmas  8e- 
Gnvoty   the    Great. 


Hhten  «1r  tan  Lebcn  sind.' , 
Two  verses  added  to  a  1MK-! 
•ry  Funeral  hymn  on  Kotker's 
TttA  In  morte 


OL  CmiectloQS  or 

ef  early  Genua 

ll'ChrMlagla 


Hymns. 


la.  dem  Propheten,' 
IflV.    The  Vision  of  Isaiah. 

37.  'Mensch.  wlllst  du  leben.' 
UM.  Abbrerlated  version  of  the 
Dee^ague> 

S.  '  Hit  Fried  und  Freod.'  IBM. 
The' Nunc  Dlmittls.' 

».  '  aie  1st  mlr  lieb.'  INB.  The 
Christian  Church  (Rev.  xli.). 

aoi  'Vater  unser.'  IfiOB.  The 
Lord's  Prayer. 

9L  '  Vom  Himmd  hoch.'  IBSS. 
Ibt  Nativity  (a  chUdccn's  hymn). 


VI.  Original  Hymns. 

SI  'Kin  neues  Lied,'  ia2S.  A 
hymn  to  the  memory  of  two  Lo- 
theran  martyrs.  H.  Voes  and  J. 
Bsch.  who  were  burnt  at  Brussels 
July  1.  U23. 

S3.  '  Erhalt  ons.  Herr,'  1541.  A 
ehildran's  hymn  against  the  two 


ardh^floemles  of  Christ,  the  Pope 
and  the  Turk. 

Si.  'Jesus  Christus.  unser  Hei« 
land.'  IfiM.    An  Easter  hymn. 

SB.  'Nun  freut  euch.'  WO.  A 
hymn  of  thankagtring. 

SS.  'Vom  Hlmmel  kam,'  104S^ 
A  Christmas  hjmn. 


The  following  are  the  hymn^tunes  which  were 
probably  compoised  by  Luther. 


4.  'Sn  neties  Lied  wlr  hebeq 
an.'  First  appeared  In  'Enchiri- 
dion. Oder  eyn  HandtbAehldn  ey» 
nem  yetxlichen  Christen  fast  nut«- 
lich  bey  sich  zu  haben  zur  stetter 
vbung  unnd  trachtung  GeystUcher 
geseoge  vnd  Psalmen.  Bechtschaf- 
fen  vnd  kunstlich  vertheutscht* 
IBM.'    Printed  at  Erfurt. 

6.  'Es  sprieht  der  Unwelseo 
Hund  wolil.'  Appeared  in  the 
'0esai«baehl<7n.'  UM. 

6.  '  Mensch.  wlllst  du  leben  selig- 
Uch.'  From  the 'Gesangbdchleyn,' 
UM. 

7.  'Mlt  Fried  und  Freud  ich 
fshr  dahin.'  From  the  'GeMiig- 
bachleyn.'  IfiM. 

8.  'Vom  Hlmmel  hoch.  da  komm 
ich  her.'  Appeared  In  Lottber's 
Magdeburg  Qesangbuch.  IBM. 

9.  'Jesus  Christus  unser  Hel^ 
land.'  From  the  'Enchiridion.' 
19M. 

la  '  Nun  freut  euch,  Hebe  Chris- 
ten g'metn.'  From  the  so-e^Ied 
'  Achtllederbnch.'  IBM.  In  Adam 
Dyson's  Hymn-book  (Breslau  U85) 
it  is  set  to  the  tune  of '  Es  1st  das 
Hell,'  which  was  probably  corn- 
posed  by  Speratus. 

11.  '  Nun  freuteuch.  Uebe  Chris- 
ten g'meln.'  From  King's '  Odst- 
liche  Lieder '  (Wittenberg  lfl»). 

12.  'Vater  unser  im  HimmeW 
reich.'  In  KOphyl's  Strasburg 
GesangbuchaSOT)and  in  Lottber's 
Magdeburg  Hymn-book  (1540). 

IS.  'Wohl  dem.  der  in  Gottes- 
fOrchte  steht.'  In  the  'GelstUche 
Gesangbdehkyn.' use 


L  'Jesaia  dem  Propheten  das 
geschah.'  Appeared  in  the  place 
of  the  Sanctus  in  Luther's  '  Elne 
Welu.  ChristUch  Mess  xn  halten.' 
1B2B. 

2.  '  EIn'  feste  Burg  1st  unser 
Gott.'  First  appeared  in  'Gelst- 
Uche Lieder.  auA  new  gebeisert 
zu  Wittenberg  Dr  Mart.  Luther. 
1S29.'  ThU  book  was  printed  by 
Joseph  KJug. 

The  following  arrangements  ef 
this  hymn  appeared  during  Lu- 
ther's life.— 

(a)  For  S  vdloes,  with  the  mdody 
In  the  Tenor,  in  '  News  Ge- 
aang.  mlt  dnyen  stlmmen 
den  Kirchen  und  Schulen  zu 
nutz.  neullch  in  Preussen 
durcb  Joannem  Kugelmann 
gcsetzt'  (Augsburg.  IMO). 
Hans  Kugelmann  was  Ka- 
pellmeister to  Duke  Albert 
of  Brandenburg. 
(&)  For  4  voices,  with  the  melody 
In  the  Bass,  in  G.  Bhaw's 
'Newe  deutscha  gelstliche 
Gesenge  cxxill '  (Wittenberg 
1544). 
(«)  For  B  voices,  with  the  melody 
In  the  Tenor,  by  Stephen 
Mahu.  in  G.  Bhatw's  Hymn- 
book. 
(d)  For  4  voices,  with  the  melody 
In  the  Bass,  by  M.  Agrieola, 
In  G.  Bhaw's  Hymn-book. 
(«)  For  4  voices,  with  the  melody 
in  the  Bass,  by  L.  HelUnck. 
In  G.  Bhaw's  Hymn-book. 

a  'Aus  tlefer  Noth  ruf  ich  m 
dlr.'  First  appeared  in  the 'Gelst- 
liche GesangbOchkiyn*  Tenor.' 
(Wlttenbeii  U84.) 

Of  the  above  tunes,  Nos.  i  and  2  are  almost 
without  doubt  by  Luther ;  Nos.  3  to  8  are  very 
probably  by  him ;  and  Nos.  9  to  13  are  ascribed 
to  him  with  less  certainty.  The  following  works 
contain  much  information  as  to  Luther  as  a 
musician,  and  have  been  carefully  consulted  in 
the  compilation  of  this  article. 

geisUiehe  Lieder.  etc.'  T.  Winter* 
fdd  (Leipzig  IMO). 

'  Luther's  gvUtUche  Ueder.' 
Wackemagel  (Stuttgart  1M8). 

'GRMhichte  der  blbUsch-klrch- 
llchen  Dicht-  und  Tonkunst  und 
ihrerWerke.'  8ehauer(JensUW)). 

'Choralkunde.'  G.  DOring  (Dant* 
zlg.1865). 

'GcK-hichte  des  Klrehenlledf, 
etc.'    Koch  (Stuttgart.  1W6-T7).   , 

'Luther  musiden';  Bevue  et 
Gazette  musicale.  July  IS,  IKTB.    • 

[W.B.S.] 

LUTHER'S  HYMN,  a  popular  n^ne  among 
the  last  generation  for  a  hymn  beginning  'Great 
Grod,  what  do  I  see  and  heart'  set  to  an  old 
German  tune  '£s  ist  gewisslich  an  der  Zeit, 
and  formerly  much  in  vogue  at  musical  festivals 
and  sacred  concerts.  It  was  sung  by  Brahain, 
and  Harper  used  to  accompany  it  with  very 
effective  fiemfares  on  the  trumpet  between  the 
lines.  The  author  of  neither  words  (German  nor 
English)  nor  tune  is  exactly  known.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Luther  made  the  words  to  the  tune 
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Forkel's   MoikaUscbec 
nach  for  17M. 

The  Leipslger  Allgemeine  mu- 
rik.  Zeitung  fur  IHM  and  IfllO. 

'Ueber  Luther's  Verdlenst  urn 
den  Klrchengesang.'  Bambach 
(Hamburg  1819). 

'  Luther's  gdstUche  Lieder  nebst 
dessen  Uedanken  fiber  die  Musica.' 
Groll  (Berlin  1817). 

'Luther's  Gedanken  Ober  die 
Muslk.'    Beck  (Berlin  UB5). 

'Dr.  Martin  Luther's  deutache 
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Aft'helidiird  it  sung  by  a  traveller.  It  was  first 
tfrinted  in  15^5,  but  it  is  oertsln  that  tbe  melody 
had  already  served  aa  2nd  melody  to  the  older 
hymn  '  Nmi  fretit  endi,  lieben  Chnsten  g*mein.*  * 
It  will  be  found  in  thie  ordinaiy  collections  as 
•Luther's  Hymn/  [G.] 

LtJlBHrRAN  (German)  CHAl»EL,  of  St. 
James*8  Palacb.  The  building  now  used  as 
the  German  Chapel  is  said  to' have  been  erected 
about  i6j6  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  Who  had  been  permitted  the  free  use  in 
England  of  her  religion.  In  1 66a  it  was  assigned 
for  the  like  purpose  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  the  nrst  mass  being  celebrated  on  Sept. 
^i  in  that  year.  The  choir  was  composed  of 
Italians,  and  the  soprani  were  eunnchs.  At  the 
'Kevolution  the  friars  were  expelled,  and  the 
chapel  was  in  Dec.  1688  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  Fi«ndh  Protestants.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
service  in  Butch  was  also  established  in  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  followeis  df  William  III.  About 
1703,  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  Gteorge  of  Den- 
mark established  a  German  Lutheran  service  in 
a  small  chapel  in  the  Middle  Court  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  which  was  in  1.781  transferred  to  thb 
present  ch^)el,  the  BVench  and  Dutch  services 
being  removed  at  the  same  time  to  the  chapd 
vacated  by  tbe  Germans,  where  they  were  per- 
formed untQ  their  discontinuance  in  1839.  Upon 
the  removal,  a  new  oigan  was  erected  in  the 
chapel.  The  present  oigan,  by  Snetzler,  was 
built  for  Buckingham  House,  and  removed  here 
^or  to  ihe  demolition  of  that  edifice  in  1825. 
The  organists  ainoe  1781  have  been  Augustus 
Friedrich  Christopher  Kollmann,  died  Aug.  i$t 
1829  ;  George  Augustus  Kollmann,  died  Mardi 
19,  1845  ;  Miss  Joanna  Sophia  KoUman,  died  in 
May,  1849;  and  Fredttic  Weber,  the  prssent 
organist.  [W.H.H.] 

LUTZ,  WiLHBLM  Metbe,  was  bom  in  1829  at 
Miiunentadt,  Kisaingen,  where  his  father  was 
organist  and  teacher  of  harmony  to  the  School- 
master's Institute.  He  showed  a  gift  for  the 
piano  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when  1 2  played 
in  public  with  the  orchestra.  His  lather  re- 
moving to  Wttiicburg,  he  entered  the  Gymnasium 
and  University  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  music  under  Eisenhofer  and  Keller. 
Since  1848  Mr.  Lute  has  been  settled  in  England, 
first  as  organist  to  St.  Chad's,  Birmingham,  and 
St.  Ann's,  Leetis,  and  then  organist  and  choir- 
master to  St.  G}eoige*s  Catholic  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don, a  post  he  still  holds,  and  for  which  he  has 
composed  several  grand  masses  and  much  other 
music.  Mr.  Lotz  has  also  had  a  long  and  wide 
experience  of  the  stage  as  chef  d'orSiestrtf  first 
*at  the  Surrey  Theatre  (1851-55),  and  since  1869 
at  the  Gaiety  Theatre;  and  has  also  had  the 
-management  of  the  operatic  tours  of  Griqi  and 
Mario,  IMie  and  Harriaon,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  Many  of  his  operas  and  operettas  are 
\a-ell  and  favourably  known  in  England,  amongst 
them  'Faust  and  Maiguerite*  (Surrey  Theatre. 
1855),  'Blonde  and  Brunette*  (1862),  'Zaida' 

*  See  Dorlng.  'Chonlkunde '  (IMS),  pp.  Si.  4tfl. 
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(1^68).  'Miller  of  Milbmg'  (1872).  'Legend  of 
the  Lys'  (1873),  a  eantata  entitled  *  Heme  the 
Hunter/  etc.,  etc.  A  string  quartet  which  he 
wrote  for  M.  Sainton's  chamber  concerts  was 
veiy  well  spoken  of,  and  he  has  much  music, 
orchestral  and  chamber,  in  MS.  [G.] 

LWOFF,  AxKXTS,  violinist,  oompoeer,  and 
writer  on  musical  subjects,  was  bom  at  Reval  in 
1 799.  His  father,  a  high  Russian  government 
officnal,  made  him  enter  a  military  career,  but 
not  without  having  previously  given  him  he 
excellent  musical  and  general  education.  Owing 
to  his  many  brilliant  qualities  he  quickly  ad- 
vanced to  high  military  mnk,  and  in  1856  we 
find  him  at  the  same  time  a  general,  penonal 
adjutant  to  the  Emperor,  and  ohief-dizeotor  of 
the  music  at  the  Imperial  Court  and  of  the 
singen  in  the  Imperial  ehi^l,  to  which  last 
poet  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Theodor  in  1836. 

His  merits  aa  a  violinist,  espeoially  as  a 
quartet-player,-  were  fully  recognised  at  Berlin, 
Leipsig,  Paris,  and  other  places.  Schumann  is 
loud  in  praise  of  his  thoroughly  musical  style  of 
playing  (Ges.  Schriften,  iii.  a  16).  It  is  howev«r 
aa  the  composer  of  the  Russian  National  Hjrmn 
that  his  name  will  be  perpetuated.  This  hymn, 
a  simple  but  noble  strain,  well  known  in  Eng- 
land through  the  version  of  the  late  Mr.  Chorley, 
included  in  Hullah's  *Part  Music,*  and  oftea 
used  aa  a  hymn  tune,  met  in  Russia  .with  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception,  and  is  now  the 
universally  adopted  National  Anthem  of  that 
country.  Lwoff  has  published  a  violin^eoncerto, 
<2  fantasias  for  violin,  4  operas,  and  a  number 
of  sacred  choruses  for  the  services  of  the  Imperial 
Chapel.  He  also  harmonised  the  traditional 
chants  and  tunes  of  the  Russian  Churchy  and 
edited  them  in  eleven  volumes. 

Lwoff  died  on  his  property  in  the  province  of 
Kowno,  Dec.  ^8,  1870,  having  suffered  for  20 
years  from  a  very  distressing  affliction  of  his 
oigans  of  hearing.  Berlioz  and  he  were  muoh 
allied.  They  first  met  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1847, 
and  the  volume  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
former,  recently  published,  contains  two  letters 
addressed  to  him.  [P.  D.] 

LYCEUM  THEATRE.  The  original  theatm 
bearing  this  dame  occupied  the  site  of  a  building 
erected  in  1 765  (on  ground  formerly  belonging 
to  Exeter  House)  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
*  Society  of  Artists*  (subsequently  '  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts),'  but  afterwards  used  for^ 
great  variety  of  entertainments.  It  was  tKOt* 
structed  about  1798  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  \ 
Arnold,  who  contemplated  performing  in  it 
operas  and  other  musical  pieces,  but  heitng 
unable  to  obtain  a  license  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  intention,  and  the  house  was 
occupied,  occasionally  only,  for  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, table  entertainments,  etc.,  until  1S09, 
when  Samuel  James  Arnold,  the  Doctor*s  son, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  license  for  English 
operatic  performances  during  foin*  months  in 
each  yair,  June  3,  to  Oct.  3.     Druiy  I^me 
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TlMfttie  haying  been  burntr  down,  Feb.  34,  1809, 
Uie   company  perfonned  at  the  Lyceum   from 
April  IK   following   during    the    rebuilding   oC 
ihieir  own  houBe.    Arnold  opened  the  theatre 
June  a6,  under  the  title  of  *  The  EnglJBh  Opeia 
Hoose,*   for  the  performance  of  operas,  melo- 
drmoiaf  and  musical  farces.     In  1015,  having 
Qbtained  a  99  years*  lease  of  the  ground,  he 
employed  Samud  Beazley  to  rebuild  Uie  theatre 
on    the  same  site,   behind  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Strand,  a  narrow  avenue  from 
which  formed  the  approach  to  the  box  entrance, 
the  nit  and  gallery  doors  being  in  Exeter  Court 
to  tne  westward.     On  April  2,   181 8,  the  elder 
Charles  Mathews  gave  here  his  'Mail  Coach 
Adventures,*  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series 
of  entertainments  known  as  his   *  At  Home.* 
The  most  noticeable  operatic  event  in  the  history 
of  the  house  was  the  production  on  the  English 
stage  of  Weber*s  'DerFreischiltz,*  July  3  a,  1824. 
The  house  being  burnt  down,  Feb.  16,  1830,  the 
present  tiieatre  (also  designed  by  Beazley)  was 
erected.     It  does  not  occupy  the  exact  site  of  its 
predecessor,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
opportunity  to  form  the  continuation  of  Welling- 
too  Street  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  by 
building  the  stage  of  the  new  house  at  the  west 
Instosad  of  the  east  end.     During  the  rebuilding 
the   compsjiy  performed   at   the   Adelphi    and 
Olympic  Theatres.     The.  new  house  opened  July 
14,   1834,  the  first  new  opera  performed  in  it 
h^ng  Loder's  'Nourjahad,*  and  Bamett's '  Moun- 
tain Sylph,*  produced  later  in  the  year,  achieving 
a  great  success.     Early  in   1839  'Promenade 
Concerts  k  la  Musard '  (the  first  of  the  kind  given 
in  England)  took  place  here  under  the  conduc- 
tonkip  of  Signor  Negri.    In  1841  the  manage- 
Beat   passed    into    the  hands  of   Balfe,    who 
prodoced  his  opera  *  Keolanthe,*  but  his  career 
*M  brief    The  house  then  ceased  to  be  an 
Knghth  opera-house  and  became,  under  its  old 
Bsme  of  *  Lyceum/  a  theatre  for  the  performance 
of  the  general  drama,  Keeley,  Madame  Vestris, 
Hadame  Celeste,  Falconer,  and  others  by  turns 
boldiag  the  reins  of  management.    The  present 
»Misg«r  (1879)  is   Henry  Irving.      For  three 
lensoos.  1837,  38,  and  71,  Italian  opera  buffa  was 
ffiven  here  in  the  winter,  and   the  house  has 
neqoently  been  occupied  by  French  comedians. 
Dnring  &e  rebuilding  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
after  the  fire  in  1856  the  performances  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  were  given  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
XogHsh  Opera  Company  performed  there.     It 
was  last  occupied  for  the  performance  of  operas 
ia  Kngtiah  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  in  1876 
aad  1877.  [W.H.H.] 

LYDIAN  MODE.  (Lat.  Modut  Lydim, 
Modus  F,  TomuM  V.)  The  Fifth  of  the  Eccle- 
Mistical  Modes;  c^ed,  by  mediaeval  writers, 
Modmt  ktttii,  ^The  Joyful  Mode,)  from  its  gener- 
•Ut  jnhilaBt  character. 

The  Final  of  the  Lydian  Mode  is  F :  and  its 
*"iX*f,  in  the  Authentic  form,  lies  between  that 
aote,  and  the  octave  above.  Its  semitones  fall 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  seventh  and 
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ciighth  ddgieeib  Its  Bomiivmt  is  C ;  it«  Mediant, 
A ;  and  its  Pwtlcipant  G.  Its  Conceded  Modu- 
lations are,  B,  D,  and  E;  and  its  Absolute 
Initials,  F,  A,  and  C. 

Mods  V. 
Pin.  Part.  Med.         Dom. 

B C2 ^ 
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In  the  Plagal,  or  Hypolydian  form,  (Mode  VI,) 
its  compass  lies  between  the  C  below  the  Final, 
and  the  C  above  it :  and  its  semitones  fall  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth 
degrees.  The  Final  of  the  Hypolydian  Mode  is 
F ;  its  Dominant  is  A ;  its  Mediant  is  D ;  its 
Participant,  the  lower  C.  Its  Conceded  Modu- 
lations are  B  (the  7th),  B  (the  inverted  7th),  and 
G:  the  two  B's  being  frequently  made  flat,  to 
avoid  the  Tritonus.  [See  Modes.]  Its  Absolute 
Initials  are  C,  D,  and  F. 

Mods  VL 
Part.  Med.         Fin.         Dom. 
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The  Fifth  Mass  in  Palestrina*s  Tenth  Book— 
Missa  Quinti  Toni — is  written,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, in  the  Lydian  Mode.  A  beautiful  example 
of  the  use  of  the  Hypolydian,  and  one  which 
fully  justifies  the  epithet,  aatiently  applied,  to  it — 
Moaiit  devotus  (The  Devout  Moae) — is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Plain  Chaunt 
Afissa  pro  DefunctU,  printed,  at  length,  in  the 
article,  Ktrie. 

The  Lydian  Mode  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
nothing,  but  its  name,  in  common  with  the  older 
Greek  scale,  which  is  said,  on  the  authority  of 
Apuleius,  and  othw  antient  authors,  to  have 
been  characterised  by  a  tone  of  soft  complaint — 
a  peculiarity  which  modem  poets  have  not  for- 
gotten, in  their  allusions  to  it.  [W.  S.  R.] 

LYRE  (XvftaX  an  ancient  musical  instrument, 
in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  undoubtedly  de- 
rived by  them  from  Asia.  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  body  or  sound-chest,  Arom  which  were 
raised  two  arms,  sometimes  also  hollow,  which 
were  curved  both  outward  and  forward.  These 
arms  were  connected  near  the  top  by  a  crossbar 
or  yoke.  Another  crossbar  was  on  the  sound- 
chest,  and  formed  a  bridge  to  convey  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  strings  to  it.  The  strings — at  dif- 
ferent times  four,  seven,  or  ten  in  number — were 
made  of  gut,  and  were  stretched  between  the 
yoke  and  the  bridge,  or  carried  on  to  a  tail- 
piece below  the  bridge.  The  lyre  differs  from 
the  harp  in  having  fewer  strings,  and  from  the 
lute  or  guitar  in  having  no  fingerboard.  It  was 
played  by  being  struck  with  the  plectrum,  which 
was  held  in  the  riffht  hand,  but  uie  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  were  lOso  used  to  touch  the  strings. 
The  larger  lyres  {Cithara)  were  supported  by  a 
ribbon  slung  across  the  player*s  snoulders,  or 
held  as  shewn  in  the  illustratian.  but  the  treble 
lyre  (or  Chelyt)  was  held  by  the  left  arm  or  be- 
tween the  knees.  The  illustration  is  taken  from 
a  drawing  upon  an  amphora  (b.c.  440-330}  ia 


the  Snt  TBH  room  British  Kfuseum,  dwa  fi. 
No.  744.  The  portion  engraved  repreunta  Apollo 
holding  k  Ci(hiu»  or  iaige  lyre  aa  nrelj  Hhawn 


in  det*i1  in  Greek  ui.    With  his  left  hand 
onee  lupporU  the  taatmmeiit  vid  stops  the  strings. 
The  plectrum  would  be  held  in  the  righths— ' ---■ 
be  guided  by  the  thumb,  the  fiogera  cloaing  < 
The  modem  Greek  'lyrn'  '    "  '■'-''  "' 
a    bowed   inetru- 
ment  with  three 
strings,  haTiag  no 
-     *■  -     with 


a  kind  of  rebec, 


Ivp-     bearing 

s'niilar      relati( 

to  the  riol  that  the  well-known  theorbo  did 

to  the' lute — namely,  that  Crom  a  second  and 
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higher  neck,  ban  atringi  were  hung  that  wen 
n  contaot  with  the  fingerboard.  Three 
lies  have  been  diatinguished  —  Lyra  dl 
braccio,  Lyra  dl  gamba,  and  Archivioie  di  lyra. 
It  would  be  for  one  of  theee,  a  favourite  initru- 
ment  with  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Naplet,  that 
Haydn  wrote  twelve  pieces.  [See  vol.  i.  709, 
710.]  The  museuma.  at  home  or  abroad,  known 
to  the  writer,  have  no  specimens  of  this  bijuga 
viol ;  the  cut  is  taken  from  the  Archiviole  di  lyra 
in  '  Racueil  de  Planohes  de  I'Encyclopidie,'  tome 
iii.  (Paris,  .784).  [A.J.H.] 

LYRIC;  LYRICAL.  The  term  Lyric  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  lyre,  which  served  as 
an  accompaniment  or  support  to  the  vince  in 
singing  the  smaller  forms  of  poetry  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  poems  thus  accompanied 
were  distinguiahsd  bv  the  name  of  Odea,  and  all 
Odes  were  in  those  times  easenlJally  made  to  be 
sung.  Among  the  Romaoa  this  style  of  poetry 
was  not  much  cultivated,  and  the  poems  which 
fall  under  the  same  cat^ory,  such  as  thoae  of 
Horace  and  Catullus,  were  not  exptoBBly  in- 
tended to  be  sung;  but  inasmuch  as  they  were 
cast  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  poems 
which  bad  been  made  to  be  sung,  they  also  wera 
called  Odea  or  Lyrics.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  name  has  been  retained  for  a  special  class  of 
poems  in  modem  times  which  have  some  intrinsic 
relationship  in  form  to  the  Odes  of  the  andenta  ; 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  the  term  Ode  has  con' 
■iderably  changed  its  signification,  and  become 
more  restricted  in  ita  application  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  term  Lyric  is  not  generally  associated 
either  in  the  minds  of  the  poeta  or  their  publio 
with  music  of  any  sort.  It  is  true  that  a  gnat 
proportion  are  not  only  admirably  fitted  to  be 
sung,  but  actually  are  set  to  most  exquisite 
music ;  but  this  fact  has  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  classification.  Thus  the  able  and  intelligent 
editor  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  modem  lyrica 
called  the  Golden  Treasury  explains  in  his  prefaoe 
that  he  has  held  the  temi  ■  Lyrical '  '  to  imply 
that  each  poem  shall  turn  upon  a  single  thought, 
feeling,  or  situation,'  and  though  he  aFterwarda 
uses  the  term  *  Song '  as  practically  synonymous, 
he  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  it  should  necea- 
sarily  be  sung.  In  another  part  of  his  preface  he 
suggests  an  opinion  which  is  no  doubt  very  com- 
monly held,  tbat  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  are 
distinct  branches  of  poetry;  and  Mendelssohn 
has  used  the  word  in  this  sense  even  in  relation 
to  music,  in  a  letter,  where  be  speaks  of  hia 
Lobgesang  as  follows:  'The  composition  is  not 
a  little  Oratorio,  its  plan  being  not  dramatic  but 
lyrical.'  But  it  is  in  respect  of  this  sense  of  the 
term  that  its  use  in  modem  times  is  so  singularly 
contradictory.  It  is  true  that  the  class  of  poems 
which  modem  critics  have  agreed  to  distinguish 
as  Lyrics  are  quite  different  in  spirit  from  the 
dramatic  kind^Mr.  Robert  Browning's  'Dra- 
matic Lyrics'  notwithstanding — hut  the  principle 
of  elaasilicationhaa  really  been  erroneous  all  along, 
as  though  a  man  were  called  a  sailor  because  he 
choee  to  wear  a  sailor's  hat.  Consequently  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  of  calling  dramatic  works  lyri(»l 


LYRIC. 

when  they  are  asaociated  with  music  is  not  the 
fault  of  musiciaiiB,  but  of  the  long-continued 
habit  of  mankind  of  classifying  things  according 
to  oatward  resemblance,  instead  of  regarding  the 
true  basis  of  the  terms  of  classification.  The 
term  Ljrric,  then,  originally  implied  music,  and 
the  Lyre  stood  as  the  type  of  accompaniment,  of 
whatever  kind ;  and  it  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  this  derivation  to  give  the  name  '  Lyrical  * 
to  dramatic  works  which  are  associated  with 
muaic ;  and  we  have  a  forcible  and  substantial 
reminder  of  this  use  of  the  term  in  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  '  Th^tre  Lyrique'  in  Paris. 

It  has  been  neoessaiy  to  enter  into  some  detail 
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on  this  subject  in  order  to  explain  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  use  of  the  word.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  nothing  can  now  be  gained  by 
trying  to  go  back  to  its  original  meaning ;  for  the 
modem  sense,  as  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Golden  Treasury,  has  a  prescriptive  title  of  such 
great  antiquity  as  would  suffice  to  bar  the  most 
unquestionable  prior  claim.  It  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  term  can  have 
two  significations,  and  that  in  relation  to  poetry 
pure  and  simple  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
music,  in  our  lang^uage  at  least;  and  that  in 
relation  to  the  stage  it  should  imply  nothing 
else.  [C.H.H.P.J 


M. 


MACBETH.     I.  Tragedy  in  3  acts;  words 
by  Rouget  de  VIsle  and  Hix,  music  by 
Chelard.      Produced   at    the  Academic, 
June  29,  1827,  without  suocess.     In  London, 
King^s  Tlieatre,  July  4,  1832. 

2.  Opera  in  4  acts ;  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by 
Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  March 
1847 ;  at  Paris,  with  alterations,  at  the  The&tre 
Lyrique,  April  21,  1865. 

3.  An  overture  for  orchestra  in  B  minor,  by 
Spohr  (op.  75). 

4.  The  first  act  of  an  opera,  Macbeth,  was 
published  by  von  Collin  in  1809;  and  sketches 
by  Beethoven  for  the  overture  (D  minor,  6-8)  and 
first  chorus  therein,  are  given  by  Mr.  Nottebohm 
in  Mus.  Wochenblatt,  1879,  No.  10.  [6.] 

MACBETH    MUSIC.    Three  musicians,   of 

▼aried    eminence,    have    successively  composed 

tuanc  for  Sir  William  Davenant*s  additions  to — 

Hither  than  alterations  of — Shakespeare's  tragedy 

of  Macbeth.     Sir  William  designed  to  increase 

its  attractions  for  the  public  by  combining  with 

it  masic,  improved  scenery,  and  stage-machinery. 

He  died  before  he  could  bring  his  experiment 

into  practice ;  but  it  was  carried  out  by  his  widow 

sod  son,  at  the  new  theatre  in  Dorset  Garden 

io  1672.     Downes,  who  was  then,  and  for  many 

yean  after,   the  prompter  of  the  theatre,  took 

advantage  of  the  information  he  acquired  through 

his  position,   to  write  a  book,  called  'Roscius 

Ai^Ucanus,  or  an  Historical  Review  of  the  Stage  * 

(1 2010.  1708).     In  this  he  says  :   'The  tragedy 

of  Mtu^betkt  altered  by  Sir  William  Davenant, 

being  dressed  in  all  its  finery,  as  new  clothes, 

new  scenes,  machines,  as  flying  for  the  witches, 

with  all  the  singing  and  dancing  in  it,  the  first 

composed  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr.  Chan- 

neil  and  Mr.  Priest,  it  being  all  excellently  per- 

funned,   being  in  the  nature  of  an  Opera,   it 

recompensed  double  the  expenses  ;  it  proves  still 

a  lasting  play.' 

Downes  is  the  only  contemporary  authority 
who  refers  to  the  authorship ;  but  the  Hon. 
Roger  North,  an  accomplished  mumdani  remarks 


generally,  'in  music,  Matthew  Lock  had  a 
robust  vein,*  a  criticism  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  music  in  'Macbeth.'  Immediately  a^r 
'  Macbeth,'  Matthew  Lock  composed  the  instru* 
mental  music  for  Shakespeare's  '  Tempest,'  pro- 
duced in  1673 ;  ^^  ^^  vocal  music  for  Shad- 
well's  'Psyche'  in  Feb.  1673-4.  These  were 
published  by  him  in  1675  ;  but  music  for  witches 
was  not  well  suited  for  private  use,  and  the 
Macbeth  music  remained  in  manuscript  until 
after  his  death  in  1677.  These  three  are  Lock's 
only  known  productions  for  the  theatre,  and  they 
were  all  parodied  by  a  contemporary,  one  Thomas 
Duffctt.  The  parody  upon  'Macbeth'  is  'An 
Epilogue  spoken  by  Hoccate  and  the  three  witches, 
according  to  the  fitmous  Modeof  Macbeth,' printed 
with  a  Stfce  called  'The  Empress  of  Morocco,' 
4to.  1 674.  That  upon  *  The  Tempest'  is  entitled 
'  The  Mock  Tempest,'  4to.  1675 ;  and  that  upon 
'  Psyche'  is  called  *  Psyche  Debauch'd,'  4to.  1078. 
Stage  parodies  are  only  written  and  accepted  upon 
works  that  have  been  successful,  and  although 
the  music  in  'Macbeth'  was  ill  adapted  tor 
private  use,  owing  to  its  subject,  that  of  *  Psyche* 
had  a  long-continued  and  widely  spread  popu- 
larity. Two  of  the  vocal  pieces.  '  The  delights 
of  the  bottle'  and  '  All  joy  to  fair  Psyche,'  were 
lengthened  into  penny  ballads,  to  be  sung  in  the 
streets,  and  several  other  ballads  which  were 
written  to  the  tune  of  the  first  are  still  extant — 
such  as  'The  Prodigal  Son,*  'The  Wine  Cooper's 
Delight,*  etc.  Matthew  Lock's  robust  vein  is 
equally  characterised  in  these  airs.  (See  '  Popu- 
Ur  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,'  ii.  498-501.) 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  why 
modem  musicians  should  have  doubted  Matthew 
Lock's  authorship  of  the  music  in  '  Macbeth'  is 
that  a  manuscript  score  of  it  exists  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Henry  Puroell.  His  autograph  teems 
to  have  been  tolerably  well  ascertained.  1^'irsb, 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes  recorded  his  judgment  by 
writing  on  the  manuscript  'Purcell's  score  of 
y*  music  in  Macbeth,  also  the  score  firom  whence 
it  was  printed  under  Mat*  Lock's  name.'    It  may 
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he  oonoeded  that  the  score  is  in  ParceIl*B  luuid- 
writuig,  and  that  it  is  the  one  from  wluch  De. 
Boyoe  had  then  printed  the  musio  for  the  first 
time,  bat  assigned  its  composition  to  Mat.  Lock. 
The  present  possessor  of  this  MS.  is  Mr.  W.  U. 
Cummings,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  reliable 
of  antiquaries,  aa  well  as  one  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Purcell's  style,  and  with  his  nu- 
merous works.  The  means  of  judging  equally 
well  of  Lock's  music  for  Idte  theatre,  are  not  to 
be  had,  for  want  of  examples,  especially  if '  Mac- 
beth '  is  to  be  deducted  from  them.  But  there 
remains  the  inexorable  logic  of  dates  to  prove 
that,  although  the  manuscript  be  in  Purcell's 
handwriting,  he  could  not  have  been  the  com- 
poser of  a  work  which  was  produced  on  the  stage 
when  he  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Henry 
Purcell  was  bom  in  1658,  and  died  in  November 
i^95»  ^^  37*  ^  sufficient  reason  for  PurcelFs 
having  made  a  transcript  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  music 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  that  in  '  Mac- 
beth,* for  the  sorceress  in '  Dido  and  iEneas,*  with 
'choral  responses  and  wild  laughter  of  the  infernal 
spirits ' ;  and  this  was  to  be  Ms  own  preliminary 
essay  for  the  stage.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  conventionality,  but  not  amounting  to  plagi- 
arism, in  the  treatment  of  demoniacal  music. 
This  has  been  remarked  in  the  music  to  Middle- 
ton  s  play  of  *  The  Witch,'  in  Ecdes's  music 
to  '  Macbeth,*  and  in  Purcell's  own  music  to 
'Dido  and  ^Eneas.'  Of  the  last,  Mr.  Hogarth 
says :  '  The  little  duet  in  this  scene,  between 
two  of  the  witches,  "But  ere  we  this  perform,'* 
is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
and  easy  flow  of  melody ;  and  the  full  chorus 
which  follows,  and  concludes  the  scene,  has  the 
Broad  simplicity  of  Matthew  Lock.'  ('  Memoirs 
ef  the  Musical  Drama,'  i.  151.)  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins states  that  Purcell  wrote  the  music  to  *  Dido 
and  Eneas'  'at  the  age  of  nineteen,'  and  that 
he  composed  it  for  the  Mr.  Josias  Priest,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  production  of  '  Macbeth ' 
with  Lock.  But  Sir  John  was  mistaken  as  to 
Purcell's  age,  and  as  to  *  Dido  and  ^Eneas'  having 
been  performed  at  Priest's  house  in  Leicester 
Fields.  In  1680  Priest  removed  from  Leicester 
Fields  (now  Leicester  Square),  to  Chelsea,  and 
announced  it  in  the  London  Gazette,  No.  1 567, 
dated  Nov.  25,  1680:  'Josias  Priest,  Dancing 
Master,  who  kept  a  Boarding  School  of  Gentle- 
women in  Leicester  Fields,  is  removed  to  the  Great 
School  House  at  Chelsey,  that  was  Mr.  Port- 
man's,'  etc.,  and  it  was  Uiere  '  Dido  and  JSneas' 
was  produced.  By  happy  chance,  one  of  the 
books  of  words,  distributod  among  the  audience 
on  that  occasion,  ia  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  It  is  of  six  folio 
pages,  without  title  or  imprint,  and  is  headed: 
*An  Opera  performed  at  Mr.  Josias  Priest's 
Boarding  School  at  Chelsey,  by  young  gentle- 
women. The  words  mtade  by  Mr.  Nat.  Tate.  The 
n.iMick  composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell.*  '  Nat* 
is  piobably  a  misprint  for  '  Nah.* — Nahum  Tate. 
Other  ccnrroborative  evidence  of  its  production 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Oummings. 


Tbiff  is  promised  in  a  new  and  more  completA 
edition  of  the  opera.  All  proves  Purcell  to  have 
been  at  least  in  his  32nd  year  when  he  produced 
his  first  opera.  The  year  then  ended  in  March. 
The  study  of  sacred  and  of  chamber  music  had 
80  predominated  in  Purcell's  musical  education, 
that  with  all  his  genins,  when  first  writing  for 
the  stage,  he  would  naturally  desire  a  dramatic 
model  to  improve  upon.  This  was  easily  to  be 
obtained  through  Mr.  Priest,  whose  connection 
with  the  theatre  would  enable  him  to  borrxiw 
Lock*s  score  to  be  copied.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cunmiings 
submitted  the  *  Macbeth*  MS.  to  Mr.  Netherclift, 
the  well-known  expert,  'who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  a  certain  boyish  resemblance 
to  fac-similes  of  Purcell's  after- writings,  but  not 
sufficient  of  itself  for  him  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  as  to  the  identity  of  authorship.*  This 
'boyish  resemblance'  is  precisely  what  might 
haye  been  expected  under  the  circumstances 
above  detailed.  Every  young  composer  requires 
some  model  to  start  upon,  just  as  the  early  works 
of  Beethoven  remind  us  of  hist  model,  Moxart. 

Matthew  Lock  died  in  1677,  three  yean 
before  Purcell  made  his  praliminaiT  essay^for  the 
stage,  an  essay  which  led  to  his  being  engaged 
to  write  the  music  for  Nat  Lee's  '  Theodoaus,*^ 
which  appeared  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1680. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  Purcell's  dramatic 
career.^  Matthew  Lock  had  been  appointed  to 
compose  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles  II. 
at  the  Restoration,  and  he  waa  soon  afto:  ap- 
pointed Composer  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  and^ 
organist  to  the  Queoi.  His  abilities  had  often 
been  called  upon  in  a  minor  degree  for  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  as  in  composing  the  original 
music  for  Davenant'a  song,  *  My  lodging  it  is  oil 
the  cold  Aground,*  sung  by  Mary  Davies  in  '  The 
Rivals*  (4to,  1668) — and  '  I  prithee,  love,  turn  to 
me,'  in  'Apollo's  Banquet,*  1669— also  for  'the 
antique  round  *  to  be  danced  by  the  witches  in 


1  In  the  Pfgfcae  to  Pufwirt '  PWo  and  JneM.'  by  the  l«te  gdwMd 
Tajrlor,  Gretham  ProfeoMir  of  Mnito.  and  In  the  Introdoctton  to 
Purcell's  '  Bonducs.'  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  F.  Bimbault.  the  date  of  tho 
flrvt  prodnctJon  of  '  Dfdo  and  JKneaa'  has  been  dtcntly  thrown  back 
to  '  1075.'  In  antiquarian  matters^  Dr.  Bimbaalt  vnm  at  that  time  the 
guide  of  ProfeMor  Taylor,  but  when  Dr.  Bimbault  wnite  the  preteee  f 
his  own  edition  of '  Dido  and  Aneas.'  he  had  diieoTered  his  early  error. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  how  he  made  the  mistake.  InhislntToductioQto'Boa- 
duca.'  Dr.  Rinfbault  gives  a  list  of  Purcell's  compositions  for  the  stags. 
with  datesderlTed.  not  from  Puroell  or  from  any  musical  authority,  but 
from  the  '  Mogrftphla  Dramatica,'  a*  to  when  thaae  works  wvre  fint 
produced  upon  the  stage.  Therein  he  found  three  plays  in  1876 — 
Hhadwell's  'Bpsom  Wells,'  Ms  'The  Libertine.'  and  Dryden'a  'Aureng. 
Zebe.'  In  1077  he  found  Mrs.  Behn's  'Abdetaunr.'  and  In  MTS  Sted- 
well's  altention  of  '  Tlroon  of  Athens.'  Not  one  of  these  plays  la 
attributed  to  Pure^  In  Downes's  eoutemporary  account,  and  it  is  in 
dinct  oontrarention  to  Downes's  stanemant  that  in  10X0  *  ThcodoeliB,' 
'  compoe'd  by  the  famous  master.  Mr.  Henry  Puroell  (htim^  (^  JInt  ie 
t'trrnm^ot'dfar  the  ato^r)  nadeit  a  liTing  and  gainful  play  to  tile 
Company.'  He  adds  that  'The  Oourt,  especially  the  Ladlaa,  by  their 
daily  charming  presence,  gave  It  great  eBOonragement.'  The  v<er7 
name  of  Dryden  ouglit  to  have  convinced  Dr.  Bimtaanh  that  his 
Inference  as  to  Puroell  hairing  written  mole  far  '  Aurang  Zebe '  in 
lere.  when  Purcell  was  In  his  eighteenth  year,  was  unsovnd ;  bat 
possibly  he  relied  upon  Novello's  index  to  Hawkins's  '  History  of 
Moile.'  and  did  not  see  page  107.  wtiere  the  Important  nottoe  of 
Dryden  9er$M$  Purcell  occurs.  In  it  Monsieur  Qrabu  Is  compUmemtcd 
at  the  expense  of  Puroell  and  other  Englishmen  in  1<I8&.  It  was  only 
some  Ave  years  after  Orabn  had  flailed  that  Dryden  g»ve  Ms  'Ktn% 
Arthur'  to  Puroell  to  set.  Again,  it  mighi  be  urged  that  PnrceU  dM 
not  compose  ttte  moslo  fbr  those  five  plays,  but  only  for  some  parts  of 
them— as  in  'Tlmon  of  Athens'  he  rewrote  the  masque  uratia  ia 
Act  3.  Much  more  might  be  said  were  PuroeU'a  mttslc  the  nUi^«ct. 
but  here  It  is  '  Macbeth  Music.' 

s  Not  the  piesent  air,  bat  one  styled  'On  tin  oold  gnMmd,'  Ib  '  TIm 
Dancing  Master '  of  IMOi. 
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Act  !▼.  K.  3)  of  tbe  original  '  MaebeA/  beftnw 
DAvanatnt  made  his  additions.  This  dance  is 
incliided  in  'Murick's  Deliglxt  on  the  Cithron/ 
1666.  *  Witches'  Dances  *  in  manuacripta  of  that 
age  are  not  necessarily  by  Matthew  Loclc.  There 
am  two  such  in  Add.  MSB.  No.  10,444,  ^^  ^^ 
British  Museum,  taken  from  some  masque. 

Eodee*s  music  for  *  Macbeth  ■  is  to  be  found  in 
■ooie  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  No. 
12,119).  It  was  brought  out  at  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre  in  1696.  As  tUs  was  the  year  after  Pur- 
•ell's  death,  the  date  disposes  of  the  myth  of 
Pvrodl's  baring  had  any  hand  in  after-improving 
it.  As  Eodes's  music  is  not  the  music  of '  Mac- 
beth/ it  must  stand  or  fidl  upon  its  own  merits. 
It  was  much  admired  by  W.  linley,  who  edited 

*  DramatK  Songs '  in,  or  for,  Shakespeare's  plays ; 
bot  in  the  more  trustworthy  judgment  of  Mr. 
Cnmminga^ '  it  abounds  in  wearisome  and  unin- 
tatestinginixtatiTe  phrases* ;  and  again,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  says,  '  EocLbs  could  not  have  been  the 
aathor  of  the  music  accredited  to  Lock ;  the  former 
m  ao  extrsmely  laboured  and  diffuse,  the  latter  00 
modi  more  dramatie  and  effectiTe  in  its  con- 
daeoesB  and  sinq>Ucity.'  ('Concordia,'  Nov.  27, 

'  The  music  in  Macbeth,'  says  Mr.  CnmmtngS) 

*  is  not  equal  to  Purcell  at  his  best  period :  yet,  if 
W  composed  it,  as  I  believe,  at  the  age  of  four- 

or  azteen,  it  adds  another  leaf  to  the  laurel 
of  England's  greatest  musical  genius.' 
On  the  othsr  hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  Purcell 
veqoires  no  borrowed  plumes^  and  that  the  sole 
griumd  for  at^buting  the  musie  to  him  rests 
upon  this  manuscript.  If  we  are  to  accept  it  as 
•vidsnoe  that  Purcell  compoied  the  music  for 

*  Macbeth,'  we  must  rs-write  the  history  of  Pur- 
esfl.  It  must  henceforth  be  that,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  (sixteen  is  inadmissible)  he  appeared  as 
a  jureoile  prodigy,  having  composed  the  music  for 

*  Macbeth,*  whidi  met  with  an  enthusiastic  re- 
•eptaon,  bat  this  meteor  at  once  disappeared; 
Purcell  preferred  retirement  for  eight  years,  and 
daring  that  period  did  nothing  more  than  &vour 
Mr.  Priest  with  music  for  young  ladies  and 
gftiemen  to  perlbrm,  until  he  chose  once  more 
to  shine  upon  the  stage  in  1680.  The  inferences 
drawn  by  Mr.  Cummings  in  bis  able  article 
ihow  his  enthusiasm  for  Purcell,  and  perhaps 
he  had  then  in  his  mind  the  founding  of  the 
Poicell  Society  which  he  has  since  succeeded  in 
sttshKeMng.  No  writer  could  have  stated  the 
evidenoe  more  foiriy,  whether  the  inferences  to 
hs  dnwn  foom  it  were  for  or  against  his  opinion. 

Of  Richard  Leveridge's  cUum,  it  is  sufficient  to 
sy  that  be  composed  new  music  for  the  2nd  act  of 
'Macbeth  *  in  or  about  1708.  It  has  since  passed 
flonqpletely  into  oblivion,  and  there  is  no  iMBed  to 
my  anything  move  abont  it.  [W.  C] 

MACCHERINI,  GiuasFPiiTA,  the  wife  of  a 
good  tenor  [AirsANi],  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1745.  In  1781  sfais  arrived  in  London,  whither 
a  gieat  flotation  had  preceded  her,  but  never 
vas  czpeetation  move  ooinpletely  disappointed. 
Hsr  vflsee  was  a  mere  thread,  scarcely  audible  in 
the  uiihuutia^    She  was  soon  pnt  aside,  and  a  i 


fine  opera,  called  'Giunio  Brute,'  in  which  her 
husband  and  Paochierotti  played,  necessarily, 
abandoned.  She  retired  to  her  native  town  in 
1788,  and  died  there  Sept.  19,  1825.  [J.M.] 

MACE,  Thomas,  one  of  the  clerks  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  author  of  a  renuvkable 
book  published  (in  small  folio,  272  pp.,  bende 
18  pp.  of  prefatory  matter)  in  1676,  entitled 
'  Musick's  Monument ;  or,  A  Remembrancer  of 
the  best  Practical  Musick,  both  Divine  and 
Civil,  that  has  ever  been  known  to  have  been 
in  the  world,*  the  first  part  of  which  treats  of 
the  then  condition  of  parochial  psalmody  and 
cathedral  music  and  the  means  of  improving 
their  performance;  the  second  of  the  lute,  in-^ 
eluding  directions  for  choosing^  tuning,  repair- 
ing, performing  on  and  composing  for  the  instru- 
ment, with  a  full  explanation  of  the  tableture 
and  numerous  lessons ;  and  the  third  of  the  viol 
and  of  music  generally,  with  other  curious  mat- 
ter. The  book  is  written  in  a  quaint,  familiar 
style,  intMmingled  with  a  profusion  of  strangely 
compounded  terms,  and  produces  a  striking  im- 

Sression  of  the  author's  love  of  his  art  and  hia 
evout  and  amiable  disposition.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription  at  12s.  per  copy  in  sheets. 
A  lengthy  epitome  of  it  is  given  in  Hawkins's 
History,  pp.  727-733,  Novello's  edition.  A  few 
scanty  biographical  particulars  are  culled  from 
it,  viz.  that  Mace  manied  in  or  shortly  after 
1636 ;  that  before  the  marriage  his  wife  resided 
in  Yorkshire,  he  in  Cambridge;  that  in  1644 
he  was  in  York  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  Parliamentary  army;  that  in  oonsequence 
of  having  broken  both  arms  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  shake  upon  the  lute  in  an  irregular  man* 
ner ;  that  he  invented  a  'table  organ*  (described 
in  IlIs  book,  with  an  engraving)  to  accompany  a 

*  consort  of  viols  * ;  that  in  consequence  of  par- 
tial deafness  rendering  the  soft  tones  of  the  lute 
inaudible  to  him,  he  in  1672  invented  a  lute  of 
50  strings,  which  he  termed  the  Dyphone,  or 
Double  Lute;  that  he  had  a  family,  and  that  hia 
youngest  son,  John,  learned  in  167  a  to  play  well 
upon  the  lute  almost  solely  by  the  perusal  of  the 
MS.  of  his  book  [see  Immtnb,  John]  ;  that  the 
writing  of  the  work  was  not  commenced  until 
after  Christmas,  1671,  and  it  was  licensed  for 
publication  May  5,  1675 ;  and  lastly  that  owing 
to  his  increased  deafriess,  which  we  may  pre- 
sume prevented  him  pursuing  his  profession^ 
he  was  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances. 
Hawkins  asserts  that  Mace  was  bom  in  161 3^ 
evidently  arriving  at  that  conclusion  from  the 
inscription  beneath  the  portrait  (engraved  by 
Faitbome  after  Cooke)   prefixed  to  his  book. 

*  JStat.  suae.  63.'  But  it  .is  probable  that  the 
portrait  was  painted  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
3'ear  of  publication.  The  date  of  his  death  ia 
not  known.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MACFARREN,  Geoboe  Alkxakdbr,  Mus. 
Doc.,  son  of  George  Macfarren,  dramatist,  was 
bom  in  London,  March  a,  181 3.  In  early  life 
he  displayed  partiality  for  music,  but  did  not 
regulariy  commence  its  study  until  i8a7,  when 
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he  became  a'  pupil  of  Charles  Lucas.  In  182$ 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
made  composition  his  principal  study,  learning 
also  the  pianoforte  and  trombone;  and  in  1834 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  professors.  On  Oct. 
a  7,  1834,  he  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  his  first  important  work,  a  Symphony 
in  F  minor,  and  in  1836  his  fine  Overture  *  Chevy 
Chase.'  In  August  1838  his  'Devil*s  Opera/ 
produced  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
at  once  drew  public  attention  to  him.  In  1840 
he  produced  at  Drury  Lane  an  'Emblematical 
Tribute  on  the  Queen's  Marriage,*  and  also 
edited,  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  Pur- 
cell's  opera  'Dido  and  i£neas.*  In  1843  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Handel  Society,  for 
which  he  edited  * Belshazzar,*  'Judas  Macca- 
beus,' and  *  Jephthah.'  In  Jan.  1845  ^®  directed 
the  successful  production  of  Mendelssohn^s  'An- 
tigone '  at  Covent  Garden  llieatre.  In  1846  his 
opera,  *  Don  Quixote,'  was  successfully  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  1849  ^^^  opera,  'Charles 
II.*  was  given  at  the  Princesses.  His  serenata, 
'  The  Sleeper  Awakened,'  was  brought  out  at  the 
National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre  in 
1 85 1,  and  in  the  same  year  he  composed  his  fine 
cantata,  *  Lenora.'  His  beautiful  cantata,  '  May 
Day,'  was  written  for  Bradford  Festival,  1856, 
and  his  cantata,  'Christmas,'  was  composed  in 
1859.  He  then  resumed  the  composition  of 
opera,  and  brought  out  '  Robin  Hood '  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  i860,  with  great  success. 
This  was  followed  by  'Freya's  Gift,*  masque, 
and  'Jessy  Lea,'  opera,  1803;  'She  stoops  to 
conquer,'  'The  Soldier's  Legacy,'  and  *Hel- 
vellyn,'  operas,  1864.  Dr.  Macfarren's  vision 
had  at  a  comparatively  early  age  become  im- 
paired ;  the  malady  increased  year  by  year, 
until  it  terminated  in  total  blindness.  But  this 
calamity  did  not  diminish  his  exertions;  and 
with  extraordinary  energy  he  continued  to  per- 
form his  duties  as  a  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  to  compose,  dictating 
his  compositions  to  an  amanuensis.  On  Oct.  23, 
1873,  his  oratorio,  'St.  John  the  Baptist,'  was 
produced  at  the  Bristol  Festival  with  marked 
success.  On  March  16,  1875,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  on  the  death 
of  Stemdale  Bennett,  and  has  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  April 
following  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Music.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  *  The  Resurrection,'  oratorio,  was  pro- 
duced at  Birmingham  Festival  in  1876,  'Joseph,' 
oratorio,  at  Leeds  Festival  in  1877;  and  'The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,'  a  cantata,  at  Glasgow,  on 
Nov.  15,  1877.  Besides  the  before-mentioned 
works  Dr.  Macfarren's  compositions  are  very 
numerous;  they  include  a  cathedral  service, 
anthems,  chants  and  psalm  tunes,  and  '  Tntroits 
for  the  Holy  Days  and  Seasons  of  the  English 
Churcli,'  1866;  'Songs  in  a  Cornfield,'  1868; 
'  Shakspere  Songs  for  4  voices,'  1S60-4  ;  Songs 
from  Lane's  'Arabian  Nights,'  and  Kingsley's 
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and  Tennyson's  poems ;  very  many  songs,  dtiet^ 
etc.,  overtures  to  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,* 
'Romeo  and  Juliet,*  'Hamlet,*  'Chevy  Chase* 
(already  mentioned),  and  'Don  Carlos*;  8ym« 
phonies,  string  quartets  and  a  quintet;  a  con- 
certo for  violin  and  orchestra;  and  sonatas  for 
pianoforte  alone  and  in  combination  with  other 
instruments.  He  harmonised  the  airs  in  Chap- 
pell's  'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,*  and 
arranged  'Moore's  Irish  Melodies,*  1859,  and 
Scotch  Songs.  He  has  also  appeared  as  a  writer 
on  music  aod  music  critic,  having  produced 
'  Rudiments  of  Harmony,*  i860,  and  '  Six  Lec- 
tures on  Harmony,'  1867  ;  Analyses  of  oratorios 
etc.,  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  1853-7; 
and  of  orchestral  works  for  the  programme 
books  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  1869-71  ; 
also  many  articles  in  '  The  Musical  World,'  and 
lives  of  musicians  for  the  *  Imperial  Dicticmaiy 
of  Universal  Biography.*  He  has  lectured  at 
the  Royal  and  London  Institutions.  As  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  and  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Dr  Macfarren  stands  at  the 
head  of  English  musicians.  He  shares  wiUi 
Stemdale  Bennett  and  Sullivan  the  nre  dis- 
tinction, for  an  Englishman,  of  having  had  his 
works  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
of  Leipzig  and  elsewhere  in  Germany.  His' 
industry  and  fei-tility  under  the  greatesit  draw- 
backs are  marvellous.  His  great  kindness,  and 
his  readiness  to  communicate  his  vast  knowledge 
and  the  stores  of  his  capacious  and  retentive 
memory  to  all  who  require  them,  are  well  known^ 
and  have  endeared  him  to  a  lai'ge  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers. 

Natalia  Macfarren,  his  wife,  contralto 
singer  and  able  teacher,  is  also  well  known  by 
her  translations  of  opera  libretti  and  other 
works. 

Walter  Cecil  Macfarren,  his  brother,  born 
Aug.  28,  1826,  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  James  Turle  firom  1836  to  1841,  and  pupil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from  1842  to 
1846,  studied  the  pianoforte  under  W.  H.  Holme6« 
and  composition  under  his  brother,  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren, and  Cipriani  Potter.  He  was  appointed 
a  professor  at  the  Academy  in  1846  and  con* 
ductor  of  its  concerts  in  1873.  ^^  ^^^  elected 
a  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1 868 
and  its  treasurer  in.  1876.  He  has  composed  a 
Church  Services  and  a  number  of  chants  and 
hymn  tunes;  overtures,  'Beppo,*  'A  Winter's 
Tale,*  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  and  '  Pastoral ' ;  a 
pianoforte  concerto ;  sonatas  for  pianoforte  alone 
and  in  combination  with  other  instruments; 
songs  both  sacred  and  secular ;  many  madrigals 
and  part-songs ;  and  numerous  pieces  of  all 
kinds  for  pianoforte.  He  has  edited  Mozart's 
pianoforte  works,  Beethoven's  sonatas,  and  the 
extensive  series  of  pianoforte  pieces  known  as 
'  Popular  Classics.*  [W. H.  H.] 

MACICOTATICUM  or  MACHICOTAGE* 
A  species  of  ornamentation,  applied  to  Plain 
Chaunt  melodies,  by  means  of  extraneous  notes  in- 
serted between  those  of  the  true  Canto  fermo^  after 
the  manner  of  what,  in  modem  music,  would  b« 
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called'  fioritura.  To  the  once  prevalent  cnsloih 
of  Madiieotagt  in  France  are  to  be  attributed  many 
of  the  cormptions  observable  in  Galilean  Office 
Books  before  the  late  careful  revisions.  The 
Procetnanale  Parigiente  (Paris  1787)  directs  that 
the  melodies  shall  be  maehicoUe  by  the  Clergy, 
and  continued  by  the  Choir  *  tine  macicotatico  * : 
and,  in  former  times,  the  Ecclesiastics  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  so  singing  them,  were  called 
Maeeeonici,  or  Machieott.  [W.S.R.] 

MACKENZIE,  Alexaitdeb  Campbell,  son 
of  a  favourite  Edinbuiigh  musician,  was  bom  in 
Edinboi^h,  1847,  was  sent  to  Germany  at  the  age 
of  10  to  study  music  at  SchwarzburgSonders* 
hauaen  under  Ulrich  Eduard  Stein.  He  entered 
the  ducal  orchestra  as  violinist  at  the  age  of  14, 
and  remained  in  Germany  until  1 86  a,  when  he 
came  to  London  in  order  to  study  the  violin  under 
M.  Sainton,  and  was  elected  King*B  Scholar  of 
the  Ro3ral  Academy  of  Music  in  i86a. 

In  1865  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  established 

a  position  as  pianoforte  teacher,  and  has  since 

remained  in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  devoting 

himself  entirely  to  composition.     His  principal 

works  are  *  Cervantes,  an  overture  for  orchestra ' ; 

a  Scheno  for  ditto ;  Overture  to  a  Comedy  ;  a 

String  Quintet,  nnd  many  other  pieces  in  MS.; 

PianiCorte    Quartet   in  Bb    (Leipzig,    Kahnt), 

op.  II ;  Trois  Morceaux  pour  Piano,  op.  15  ;  two 

^^ongB,  op.  12  ;  besides  songs,  part-songs,  anthems, 

•ad  pieces  for  the  piano.  [G.] 

MACKINTOSH,  John,  bom  1767,  an  emi- 
nent perfonner  on  the  bassoon,  who  from  1821  to 
1^35  ^eld  the  first  place  in  all  the  principal 
LmdoD  snd  provincial  orchestra*).  He  produced 
a  fall,  rich,  and  powerful,  but  somewhat  coarse, 
t<Ae-  He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1840.  His 
■Ml  ALFH0K8O  was  a  violinist.  [W.  H.  H.] 

M'MURDIE,  Joseph,  Mus.  Bac..  bora  in 
1793  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  London,  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  in  1 8 1 4.  He  composed  many  glees 
(priodpally  for  the  Concentores  Sodales)  and 
•oags,  and  made  numerous  arrangements  for  the 
pianoforte.  He  was  for  some  time  a  director  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  died  at  Merton, 
Surrey,  Dec.  23,  1878.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MA<?ON.  LE.  Op^ra-comique  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  (kribe  and  Delavigne,  music  by  Auber.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique,  May  3,  1825 ;  in 
fogland  at  St.  James's,  March  1 3, 1 850.       [G.] 

MADRIGAL  (lUl.  MadrigaU,  MadriaU, 
MmndriaU).  The  derivation  of  the  word,  Madri- 
pX,  has  so  hopelessly  perplexed  all  who  have 
attempted  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  that,  until 
•MDe  new  light  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  nubject, 
further  discosidon  would  seem  to  be  useless.  We 
must,  therefore,  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  upon  Uie  four  theories  which  have 
been  moat  generally  accepted:  namely,  (1)  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  madre, 
(mother),  and  signifies  a  Poem,  addressed — as  is 
laid  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  Madri- 
gals— to  Our  Lady ;  ( 2 )  that  it  comes  from  the 
Greek  word,  i^ivlpa,  (Lat.  and'ItaL  mandra,  a 
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sheep-fold),  and  was  suggested  by  the  generally 
pastoral  character  of  the  composition;  (3)  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word,  mndrw 
gada^  (the  davm),  and  is  used,  in  Italian 
as  the  equivalent  of  Mattinata,  (a  Morning 
^^S)  t  (4)  ^^'^^  ^^  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  of 
a  town  situated  in  a  delightful  vaMey  in  Old 
Castile.  On  one  point,  however,  all  authorities 
are  agreed  :  viz.  that  the  name  was  first  given  to 
a  certain  kind  of  Poem,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  music  to  which  it  was  sung — which 
music  was  always,  during  the  best  periods  of 
Art,  written  for  three  or  more  Voices,  in  the 
antient  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  and  without  in- 
strumental accompaniment. 

Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Madrigal,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  is 
sadly  imperfect :  but,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  analogy  leaves  us  little  cause  to  doubt 
that  its  earlier  phases  must  have  corresponded, 
as  closely  as  we  know  its  later  ones  to  have  done, 
with  those  of  the  Motet — for,  the  application  of 
Discant  to  Ssecular  Melody  must  have  suggested 
the  one  no  less  surely  than  its  association  with 
Plain  Chaunt  gave  birth  to  the  other.  The 
originators  of  this  process  were,  in  all  probability, 
the  Troubadours,  and  Minnesingers,  who  so 
strongly  influenced  the  progress  of  popular  musio 
in  the  Middle  Ages  :  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rarity  of  early  MS.  records  is  due 
to  the  £act  that  they  were  accustomed  to  sing 
their  Discant  extempore^or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  aUa  mente.  But,  long  before  this  first 
glimmering  of  Science  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  Counterpoint,  the  Age  of  Chivalry  had  passed 
away,  and  the  Minstrels,  as  a  corporate  body, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Hence,  the  farther  develop- 
ment  of  the  Madrigal  devolved  upon  the  £ccle« 
siastical  Musicians,  who  cherished  it  tenderly, 
and  brought  all  the  resources  of  their  Art  to 
bear  upon  it ;  treating  it,  technically,  exactly  aa 
they  treated  their  compositions  for  the  Cliuroh, 
though,  in  the  esthetic  character  of  the  two 
styles — founded  on  an  instinctive  perception  of 
the  contrast  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Poetry 
— they  observed  a  marked  difference.  This  we 
may  readily  understand,  from  the  description  left 
us  by  Thomas  Moriey,  who,  writing  in  1597, 
tells  us,  that,  'As  for  the  Musicke,  it  is  next 
unto  the  Motet,  the  most  artificiall  and  to  men 
of  Vnderstanding  the  most  delightfujl.  If  there- 
fore  you  will  compose  in  this  I^i^  you  must 
poBsesse  your  selfe  with  an  amorus  humor  (for  in 
no  cdposition  shall  you  proQe  admirable  except 
you  put  on,  and  possesse  your  selfe  wholy  with 
that  vaine  wherein  you  compose)  so  that  you 
must  in  your  Musicke  be  watering  like  the  wind, 
sometime  wanton,  sometime  drooping,  sometime 
graQe  and  staide,  otherwhile  effeminat,  you  may 
maintaine  points  and  reQert  them,  vse  triplaes, 
and  shew  the  uttermost  of  your  varietie,  and  the 
more  varietie  you  show  the  better  shall  you 
please.'  In  the  16th  century,  these  directions 
were  observed  to  the  letter— so  closely,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  graphic  sketch 
of  Polyphonic  Music,  in  its  sscular  dress,  than 
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that  coATeyed  by  Master  Motley's  qnaintr  ex- 
pressions. 

The  most  antient  specimen  of  saecular  Poly- 
phonic Music  now  knuwn  to  exist  is  the  famous 
Canon,  *  Sumer  is  i  cumen  in/  preserved,  among 
the  Harleian  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum.  No 
due  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
ingenious  composition;  nor  has  its  ezaot  date 
ever  been  satis&ctorily  demonstrated,  thouj^h  Dr. 
Buraey — who,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Ma- 
aical  History,  has  printed  it,  not  only  in  its  ori- 
ginal notation,  but,  also,  in  the  form  of  a  detailed 
solution,  scored  for  six  voices — ^ventures-  to  say 
that  he  '  can  hanlly  imagine  it  to  be  much  more 
modem'  than  the  13th  or  14th  century.  Its 
extreme  antiquity  is,  indeed,  indisputable :  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Madrigal,  notwith- 
standing the  rustic  character  of  its  words.  The 
true  Madrigal  is  unquestionably  the  offspring  of 
the  great  Flemish  School.  We  hear  of  it,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  middle 
of  ^e  15th  century,  when  it  was  already  well 
known  to  the  Netherlanders,  in  the  form  of  a 
Polyphonic  Song,  often  of  very  elaborate  con- 
struction, and  always  written  in  strict  conlbrmity 
with  the  laws  of  the  old  Churqh  Modes.  These 
characteristica — ^which  it  retained^  to  the  last,  in 
all  countries,  and  through  all  scholastic  changes — 
are  unmistakeable  signs  of  its  close  relationship 
to  the  Motet,  of  which  we  have  also  ample  proof, 
in  the  certainty  that  it  originated  in  Counter- 
point on  a  Canto  fermo.  As  a  general  rule,  thia 
Canto  fermo  was  naturally  suppled  by  the  melody 
of  some  popular  Chanson :  but,  just  as  we  some- 
times find  a  popular  melody  intruding  itself  into 
the  Mans,  so,  in  these  early  Madrigals,  we  are 
occasionally  startled  by  the  apparition  of  some 
well-known  fragment  of  severe  Ecclesiastical 
Plain  Chaunt ;  as  in  Agrioola's  Belle  ear  totUee, 
in  which  the  lighter  theme  is  almost  pro&nely 
oontrasted  with  that  of  Totn  pulckra  es,  Maria—^ 
a  combination  which  Ambros  naively  compares 
to  the  Song  of  a  pair  of  Lovers,  who  quietly 
carry  on  their  discourse,  in  the  two  upper  parts, 
while  a  holy  Monk  lectures  them  in  the  Bass. 

For  the  earliest  published  copies  of  these  in> 
teresting  works,  we  are  indebted  to  Ottaviano 
del  Petrucci — the  inventor  of  the  process  by 
which  music  was  first  printed  from  movable 
types — whose  three  collections,  entitled  *  Har' 
monice  mtmeee  OdkecsUon.  A^  (Venice  1501), 
*Canti  B  numero  Cinquanta  B*  (ib.  1501),  and 
*  Canti  C  no»  cento  cinquanta  C*  (ib.  1503),  were 
long  supposed  to  be  lost,  and,  now  only  exist  in 
the  form  of  unique  copies  of  the  first,  and  second, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Lioeo  Filarmonico, 
at  Bolog^na,  and  a  splendidly  bound  exemplar  of 
the  thind,  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna.  In 
these  precious  volumes  we  find  a  copious  selec- 
tion finom  the  ssBcular  works  of  Buanois,  Oken- 
heim,  Johannes  Tinctor,  Hobrecht,  Regis,  Caron, 
Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Alexander  Agricola,  Brumel, 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  and  twenty-nine  other  writers, 
whose  Chansone  illustrate  the  First  Period  in  the 
history  of  the  Flemish  Madrigal — ^a  period  no 
less  interesting  than  instructive  to.  the  critical 


student,  for  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  Science, 
and  Popular  Melody,  working  tpgetiieir  for  a 
Qom'mon  end. 

The  Second  Period,  though  its  printed  records 
date  only  thirty-five  years  later,  shews  an  im- 
mense advance  in  Art  Its  leading  spirits^ 
Jacques  Archadelt,  Philipp  Verdelot^  Giaches 
de  Wert,  Huberto  Waekant,  and  some  other 
writers  of  their  School,  were  not  only  accom- 
plished contrapuntists,  but  had  all  learned  Idie- 
difficult  art  of  restraining  their  ingenuity  within 
due  bounds,  when  simplicity  of  treatment  w^aa 
demanded  by  the  character  of  the  words  they 
selected  for  their  theme.  Hence,  they  have  \eh 
us  works,  which,  for  purity  of  style,  and  graceful 
flow  of  melody,  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  Archa- 
delt, though  a  true  Fleming  by  taste  and  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  bv  birth,  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Italy ;  and  published  his  First  Book  of  Madri- 
gals at  Venice,  in.  1538,  with  such  success,  that, 
within  eighty  years  it'  ran  through  no.  less  than 
sixteen  editions.  Five  other  books  followed, 
containing,  besides  his  own  works,  a  number  by 
other  celebrated  writers,  amo^  whom,  however, 
he  stands  his  ground  nobly,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  First  Book,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of  one 
of  the  loveUest  Madrigals  he  ever  wrote~->/<i 
bianco  e  ddce  cigno — ^whiph,  we  should  imagjine, 
needs  only  publication  in  an  attainable  form,  in 
order  to  become  a  favourite  with  every  Madrigal 
Society  in  England.^ 
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The  few  coBcloding  ban  of  this  ooniain  some 
imiftatioDs  the  nnoothnen  of  which  is  perfectly 
delicMHu: — 
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Though  a  fKt  len  prolific  writer  than  Archa- 
delt,  Warirant  was  a  true  genius,  and  a  true 
disciple  of  the  good  old  Flemish  School.     His 
*%»)iAofNa  Angelica f^  printed,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1 594,  contains  oompoeitions  by  some  of  the  best 
of  lus  omtempOTariee ;  but,  none  more  beautiful 
than  bis  own  Vorrei  morire — well-known,   in 
Sfiglaiid,  and  frequently  sung,  as  'Hard  by  a 
ItMnkihi,*  though  the  English  words  make  no 
attempt  to  oonTey  the  meaning  of  the  original 
Italisb.    Of  Verdelot*B  numerous  works,  yery 
fBW,  tmhappily,  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
with  sU  the  parts  complete:  we  possess,  how- 
«|ver,  qttite  enough  of  his  writings  to  prove,  that, 
hke  hit  great  contemporary,  Giaches  de  Wert, 
he  was  dieeply  imbued  with  the  national  style; 
which,  from  fint  to  last,  was  dear  in  its  con- 
•traetion,  smooth  in  its  flow  of  melody,  euphoni- 
ous in  its  harmonic  combinations,  and,  though 
ka  rich  in  oontrapmital  embroidery  than  the 
hiter  Italian  Schools,  never  wanting  either  in 
intCKst,  or  in  animatien.     The  last  great  Com- 
^oMT  by  whom  this  peculiar  style  was  cultivated, 
hi  Koiihem   Europe,   was  Orlando  di   Lasso, 
who,  though   his  fimie  nets  chiefly  upon  his 
Kwhsiastii  si  Music,  has  left  «i  many  books  of 
•pisndid  Madrigals,  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  fira,  of  themselves,  a  Third  Period.     With 
hia,  ttie  School  of  the  Netherlands  came  to  an 
■kd.    Bat,  long  before  his  death,  the  Madrigal 
had  bMn  tntaaplaated  to  other  countries :  and, 
in  Italy,  especially,  it  took  firm  root,  and  bore 
ahafcdant  fruit. 

^  Tke  first  Fsally  great  Italian  Madrigal-writer 
was  Costaaso  Feeta,  whose  delicious  Quando  rU 
hfmf  la  mia  pattoreUa.  printed  in  Archadelt^s 
Thifd  Book,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
popularity,  in  England,  under  its  familiar  title, 
'  Down  in  a  flowery  vale,*  than  any  other  work 
•f  t^  kind  that  ever  was  imported  hither.* 
TUs  fiae  oomposition  bears  evident  traces  of  the 
J'teausfa  Bianner;  vi  do,  more  or  less,  all  the 
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works  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  First 
Boman  Period.  In  the  Second  Period,  this 
foreign  influence  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
true  Boman  style  inaugurated,  by  the  appearance 
of  Paleetrina's  Primo  Ubro  di  Madrigah  a  quat- 
iro  voci,  in  1555,  followed  by  a  Libro  secondo, 
in  1586,  and  two  books  of  Mauirigcdi  spiriiuaH, 
in  1 581,  and  1594 — the  year  of  the  great  Com^ 
poser's  death.  It  may  be  well  said,  that,  in 
these  four  volumes.  Palestrina  has  shewn  his 
command  over  all  styles.  The  character  of  the 
Madrigali  spirUuali— more  serious  than  that  of 
the  Chamon^  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  Motet — 
shews  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  difference  which 
should  always  subsist  between  ordinary  Sacred 
Music,  and  Music  intended  to  be  actually  used 
in  the  Services  of  the  Church.  The  spirit  of  the 
ssecuiar  Madrigals  changes,  every  moment,  with 
the  sense  of  the  words.  The  second  volume, 
(that  of  1586,)  contains  a  more  than  usually 
beautiful  example — A  lla  riva  del  Tebro — in  which 
the  grief  of  a  despairing  Lover  is  described  in 
discords  as  harsh  as  any  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  the  works  of  the  most  modem  Com- 
posera  for  the  Lyric  Stage.  Yet,  every  one  of 
•these  discords  is  prepared,  and  resolved,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strictest  laws  of  Counterpoint : 
and  these  very  laws  are  used  as  vehicles  for  the 
expression  of  all  that  music  can  ever  be  made  to 
express.  For  instance,  the  lovely  Cadence  at  the 
word,  morte,  when  sung  with  the  necessary  ritard^ 
ando,  tells,  more  plainly  than  any  verbid  expla- 
nation could  possibly  have  done,  how  all  such 
woes  as  those  alluded  to  are  healed,  for  ever,  by 
death :— > 
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Such  works  as  these  naturally  excited  the 
emulation  of  contemporary  Composers ;  and  led 
each  one  to  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of  a 
style,  so  new  and  captivating.  Palestrina's  ex* 
ample  was  worthily  imitated  by  his  successor  in 
office,  Felice  Anerio,  whose  three  volumes  of 
Madrigali  apirituaU,  printed  at  Borne,  in  1585, 
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were  raoceeded  by  two  books  of  necular  Madri- 
gals of  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  charming  set  of 
Canzonette,  for  three  and  four  Voices,  issued  in 
1603.  Francesco  Anerio,  and  the  brothers,  Gio- 
vanni Maria,  and  Bernardino  Nanini,  contributed 
a  large  store  of  volumes  of  equal  merit.  Rug- 
gero  Giovanelli  turned  his  genius  to  good  account : 
and  the  Koman  School,  now  in  its  highest  state 
of  perfection,  boasted  manv  other  Madrigalists 
of  superlative  excellence.  Foremost  among  these 
Btooa  Luca  Marenzio,  who  devoted  his  best  ener- 
gies to  the  advancement  of  ssecular  Art;  pro- 
ducing nine  books  of  Madrigals  for  five  Voices, 
between  the  years  1580  and  1589,  six,  for  six 
Voices,  within  a  very  few  years  afterwards,  and 
many  later  ones,  all  of  which  were  so  well  ap- 
preciated, that,  even  during  his  lifetime,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  well-earned  title  of  H  piii 
dolee  Cigno  d:  Italia,  The  style  of  this  *  Sweetest 
Swan*  was,  by  nature,  a  little  less  grave  than 
that  of  Palestrina :  but,  like  that  great  Master, 
he  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  acconunodating 
It  to  all  possible  circumstances,  and  did  so  with 
such  unvarying  success,  that  he  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  representative 
of  the  Third  Roman  Period.  His  little  Madri- 
gal, Vezzon  augeUit  scored,  by  P.  Martini,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Saggio  di  ContrappufUo, 
is  a  miracle  of  prettiness,  and  contrasts  strangely 
enough  with  the  deep  sadness  displayed  in  the 
opening  bars  of  his  Ahi  I  ditpietata  morte  / 
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But  it  was  not  in  Rome  alone  tbi^t  the  Madri- 
gal was  cultivated  with  success.  It  found  an 
equally  congenial  home  in  Venice,  where  it  was 
first  introduced  by  Adrian  WiUaert,  who,  though 
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by  birth  and  education  a  Fleming,  did  so  ii^uch 
for  the  City  of  his  adoption  that  he  is  universally 
represented  as  the  Founder  of  the  great  Venetian 
School.  His  influence,  and  that  of  his  country- 
man, and  faithful  disciple,  Cipriano  di  Rore,  may 
be  traced  throughout  its  entire  course,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Even  in  the  works  of  Giovanni 
Croce  it  is  clearly  perceptible,  notwithstAuding 
the  marked  individuality  which  places  the  stamp 
of  independent  genius  on  everything  he  wrote. 
Andrea  Gabrieli,  and  his  nephew,  Giovanni,  Fra 
Costaazo  Porta,  and  Orazio  Vecchi,  were  all 
deeply  imbued-  with  the  same  spirit ;  Hans  Leo 
Hasler  carried  it  to  Nuremberg,  where  it  wrought 
a  good  and  lasting  work ;  and  Gastoldi — be- 
lieved, by  Morley,  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  *  Fa  la ' — ^wao,  really,  no  more  than  the  ex- 
ponent of  an  idea  which  had  already  been  freely 
used  by  Willaert,  and  more  than  one  of  his 
imimediate  followers.  It  may,  in  truth,  be  said, 
that  Flemish  Art' failed  to  attain  its  full  matu- 
rity, until  it  was  transplanted  from  the  Nether^ 
lands  to  Venice.  All  honour  to  the  great  Re* 
public  for  developing  its  rich  resources.  It  was 
a  glorious  trust  committed  to  her ;  and  she  ful- 
ed  it  nobly. 

In  Florence,  the  Madrigal  attained  a  high 
^gree  of  popularity — at  first,  in  the  form  of  the 
Frottola,  which,  Cerone  tellii  us,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  Madrigal  by  the  poverty 
of  its  contrapuntal  artifices — afterwards,  in  the 
more  fully  developed  productions  of  Franceso 
Corteccia,  Matteo  Rampollini,  Pietro  Masaoooni, 
and  Baocio  Mosohini.  But  its  course,  here,  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  close,  by  a  growing 
passion  for  instrumental  accompaniment  which 
entirely  destroyed  the  old  Florentine  love  for 
pure  vocal  music.  In  Naples,  it  flourished  bril- 
liantly ;  though  rather  in  Uie  diape  of  the  Villan- 
ella — ^the  Neapolitan  equivalent  of  Gastoldi^s 
Fa  la — than  in  a  more  serious  guise.  In  France, 
it  was  but  slightly  prized,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  Chatuons  adapted,  by  the  early 
Netherlanders,  to  well-known  specimens  of 
French  popular  poetry:  and,  in  Germany,  it 
failed  to  supplant  the  national  taste  for  the 
Volkdied,  with  which  it  had  very  little  in  com* 
mon,  and  which,  before  th^  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  was  itself  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
all-absorbing  Chonde.  But,  in  England,  it  took 
root  as  firmly  as  ever  it  had  done,  either  in 
Rome,  or  in  Venice,  and  gave  rise  to  a  national 
School  which  is  well  able  to  hold  it  own  against 
anv  rival.  The  old  CaQon,  'Sumer  is  i  cumen 
in,  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  Polyphonic 
Music  originated  in  EngUmd.  This  position  can- 
not be  maintained.  The  beginnings  of  Counter- 
point have,  hitherto,  eluded  jUI  enquiry.  But,  we 
have  already  shewn  that  the  Madrigal  was  in- 
vented in  the  Netherlands ;  and,  that  the  first 
published  fruits  of  its  discovexy  were  issued,  at 
Venice,  in  1501.  The  first  Polyphonic  Songs 
that  appeared  in  England  were  printed,  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde,  in  1530,  in  a  volume  of  the 
existence  of  which  neither  Bumey  nor  Hawkins 
seem  to  have  been  aware,  though  it  contains  a 
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Idghly  interesUng  collection  of  works,  both  sacred, 
Aiui  fnecular,   by  Tavemer,  and  other  English 
Composers.     No  second  collection  appeared,  till 
1 571,  when  a  volume,  of  much  inferior  merit,  was 
printed,  for  Thomas  Whythome,  by  John  Daye. 
In  15S8,  William  Byrd  issued  his  first  book  of 
*  Psahnes.  Sonets,  and  Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie ': 
and,  in  the  same  year,  Nicholas  Yonge — a  mer- 
chant, who  obtained  a  rich  store  of  Madrigals 
finom  his  Italian  correspondent^-^published,  under 
the  title  of  Musica  Trajualpina,  a  volume  con- 
taining more  than  fifty  pieces,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Noe  Faigneant,  Rinaldo  del  Mel,  Gia- 
ches  de  Wert,  Cornelius  Verdonck,  Palestrina, 
Lnca  Marenzio,  and  several  more  of  the  best 
Flemish  and  Italian  Composers  of  the  day.    In 
the  preface  to  this  volume,  the  word,  *  Mcuirigal* 
is  used,  (to  the  best  of  our  belief),  for  the  first 
time,  in  England.     The  compositions  selected  by 
the  worthy  merchant  are  all  adapted  to  English 
verses,   in  which,  though  the  diction  is  some- 
times sufficiently  uncouUi,  the  rhythm  and  sense 
of  the  original  Italian  are  often  carefully  imitated : 
and,  to  Uie  zeal  of  their  enthusiastic  collector, 
who  had  them  constantly  sung  at  his  house,  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  favour  with  which, 
from  that  time  forth,  the  Madrigal  was  universally 
received   in  this  oountryTv   Nine   years  later, 
Yonge  ventured  upon  a  second  collection.   Mean- 
while, Byrd  had  already  published  another  volume 
of  original  compositions,  under  the  titie  of  *  Songs 
of  sundrie  natures,*  in  1589;  in  1590,  Thomas 
Watson  had  edited  a  '  Sett  of  Italian  Madrigalls 
&glished,  not  to  the  sense  of  the  originall  dittie, 
hot  after  the  afiection  of  the  Noate* ;  and,  between 
J  593,  and  1595,  Thomas  Morley  had  produced 
two  books  of  Canzonets,  one,  of  'Madrigals  to 
fowe  Yoyoes,*  and  one  of  Ballets.    The  number 
of  publications,  therefore,  was  increasing  rapidly. 
By  this  time,  the  Madrigal  had  fairly  esta- 
Uislied  itself  as  a  national  institution :  and  Eng- 
hth  Composers  did  all  that  in  them  lay,  to  bring 
it  to  perfection.     The  most  noted  i^nong  them 
seemed  never  tired  of  producing  new  works. 
Simaltaneously  with  Yonge*s  second  collection — 
that  is,  in  1597 — appeared  two  original  sets  of 
great  importance,  one,  by  Thomas  Weelkes,  the 
otber,  by  George  Kirbye.     In  the  same  year, 
Iforiey  issued  a  third  and  fourth  volume  of  Can- 
soDetB ;  and  John  Dowland  delighted  all  Europe 
with  his '  First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure 
psrts.'     Wilbye's  first  book  appeared  in  1598, 
sod  Beiiet*8  in  1599.    In  1601,  Morley  edited  a 
Sunoos   volume,   entitled,    'The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana,*  containing  Madrigals,  for  five  and  six 
VoKM,  by  Michael  Este.  Weelkes,  Benet,  Hilton, 
Wilbye,  and  sixteen  other  Composers,  besides 
himself.     Michael  Este  published  a  volume  of 
hit  own,  in  1604,  another  in  1606,  and  a  third, 
b  1610.     Bateson's  two  books  were  issued  in 
1604,  and   1 61 8.     Dowland's  second  book  ap- 
peared in  1600,  his  third,  in  1603,  and  his  'Pil- 
grim^s  Solace,'  in  161  a.     Thomas  Ford  printed 
two  books  of  'Musicke  of  sundrie  Kinds,' in  1607, 
and  Wilbye  his  second  book  in  1609 ;  Orlando 
Cribboins  produced  his  first  ^ftnd  only)  volume  of 


'Madrigals  and  Motets,*  in  161 2 ;  and,  even  as 
late  as  1630— exactly  a  century  after  the  publi* 
cation  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde*s  curious  volume — a 
book  of  *  Mottects  *  (all,  really,  Madrigals,  though 
with  instrumental  accompaniments  ad  lihitam) 
was  given  to  the  world  by  Martin  Pierson. 

Rich  collections  of  these  rare  old  editions — 
including  many  volumes  which  we  have  not  space 
to  particularise — are  preserved  in  the  Libraries 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge :  and  many  of  the  most  popular  Madrigals 
have  been  reprinted,  in  a  modem  form,  over  and 
over  again.^  It  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  particular  works,  where 
the  general  standard  of  excellence  is  so  high,  and 
the  number  so  great.  An  endless  variety  of 
styles  is  observable,  even  to  the  most  superficial 
enquirer  :  but  careful  analysis  proves  tins  to  be 
rather  the  result  of  individual  feeling,  than  an' 
index  to  the  prevailing  taste  at  any  given  epoch. 
The  history  of  the  School,  therefore,  must  be 
comprised,  like  our  notice  of  the  Yenetian  Madri- 
gal, within  the  limits  of  a  single  Period  :  and  we 
shall  best  illustrate  it  by  selecting  a  few  typical 
works  for  separate  criticism. 

Byrd's  Madrigals  are  sometimes  constructed 
upon  a  very  elaborate  plan,  and  abound  in  points 
of  ingenious  and  delightful  imitation,  as  do  those 
of  Weelkes,  Cobbold,  and  Wilbye,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, Kirbye,  and  Bateson— witness  the 
following  beautiful  passage  from  the  last-named 
Composer's  contribution  to  'The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana*— 
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1  It  U  much  to  be  refretted  that  so  few  modern  editors  tMnk  It 
worth  while  to  mention  the  source  whence  their  reprints  are  derived ; 
or  even  to  give  the  original  names  of  Flemish  or  Italian  Madrigals. 
Btin  more  deeply  to  be  deplored  U  the  mischievous  i«stem  of  trans- 
position, now  so  common,  which  frequently  destroys  all  trace  of  the 
composer's  Intention,  and  alvrays  prevenU  the  tyro  from  ascertaining 
the  Mode  In  which  a  given  Madrigal  is  written.  As  Madrigals  must 
always  be  sung  vrtthout  accompaniment,  transposition,  in  the  book, 
is  wholly  unuManing.  and  helps  no  one 
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Morley,  Hilton,  and  Micliael  Este,  preferred  a 
lighter  vein,  and  produced  some  of  the  most 
deliciouB  Fa  laa  wnich  remain  to  us.  Among 
those  who  affected  'Ayvee*  and  Canzonets,  John 
Bowland  incontestihly  holds  the  first  place.  His, 
'Awake,  sweet  Love,*  and  'Now,  Oh!  now,  I 
needs  mtxst  part,*  aro  gems  of  Art — perfect  in 
thek  simplicity,  yet  no  lees  masterly  in  design 
than  tender  in  expression.  Orlando  Gibbons,  and 
a  charming  Composer  of  earlier  date— Richard 
'Edwardes — wrote  like  bom  Netherlanders.  A 
more  interesting  comparison  than  that  between 
t^e  two  following  examples,  and  the  extracts 
already  given  from  Archadelt*s  'Bianco  t  cUilce 
Cigrio  *  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
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The  SilTer  Swan.' 
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'  In  going  to  my  lonelj  bed.' 

Richard  Edwarobb  (1560). 
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After  the  second  decade  of  the  17th  century, 
:no  work  of  any  lasting  reputation  was  produced, 
and  the  style  soon  fell  into  neglect.  Under  the 
Stuart  Dynasty,  Polyphonic  Song  lost  much  of 
its  popularity ;  and  the  Great  Rebellion  crushed 
^out  all  artistic  feeling :  but  Art  lived  on ;  and, 
in  due  time,  the  Madrigal,  forgotten  in  Flanders, 


and  replaced  in  Italy  by  a  new  kind  of  Chamber 
Music  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  merged 
gradually,  in  England,  into  the  Glee — a  kind  of 
composition  cultivated  in  no  other  country,  and 
of  hr  higiier  esthetic  value  than  its  German  re- 
\  presentative,  the  Part  Song.  The  writer  who— 
t  no  doubt,  unoonsciouflly — Whelped,  more  than  any 
I  other,  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  great  change, 
was  Thomas  ^ord,  whose  lovely  Canzoneti^ 
'  Since  first  I  saw  your  face,*  and  '  lliere  is  a 
Ladie,  sweete,  and  kind/  iiold  a  position  as  nearly 
as  possible  midway  between  the  Madrigal  and 
the  Glee,  breathing  all  the  apurit  of  the  one, 
while  introducing  progressions  only  permissible 
in  the  other.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  renuuk — 
though  the  ia^  seems,  hitherto,  to  have  escaped 
notice — that  intervals,  forbidden  by  the  strict 
laws  of  Counterpoint,  were  tolerated,  in  Ei^landy 
at  an  earlier  period  than  on  the  Continent.  WiU 
bye  used  the  Diminished  Triad  with  a  boldnsa 
which  would  have  made  Anerio's  hair  stand  on 
end.  Such  licenses  as  theee  once  permitted,  Hm 
substitution  of  modem  tonalities  for  the  Ecolesi 
astical  Modes  followed,  as  a  matter  of  oourse— 
and,  this  accomplished,  the  change  from  the 
Madrigal  to  the  Glee  was  complete. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Madrigal 
thus  far,.it  remains  only  to  say  a  £bw  words  mt  to 
the  manner  of  its  performance. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  it  sbould  be 
sung  without  any  inslxumental  acoompscniment 
whatever :  and,  unlike  the  Glee,  (which  is  always 
performed  by  solo  Voices,)  it  is  most  effective 
when  entrusted  to  a  moderately  full,  but  not  too 
numerous  Chorus.    Changes  of  tone,  embracing 
every  shade  of  difference  between  ff  and  ppp, 
and  introduced,  sometimes  by  the  most  dgligatg 
possible  gradations,  and  sometimes,  in  strongly- 
marked  contrast,  will  be  continually  demanded^ 
both  by  the  character  of  the  mudc,  and  the  semse 
of  the  words :  and,  remembering  how  eaniesUy 
Morley  insists  upon  *  varietie,*  the  student  will 
be  prepared  to  leam  that  ritardandi  and  aeeder- 
andi  will  be  scarcely  less  frequently  brought  into 
requisition.    Nevertheless,  strict  medianioal  pre- 
cision must  be  secured,  at  any  cost.     The  sliglit- 
est  uncertainty,  either  of  intonation,  or  of Thythm, 
will  Bufiice  to  ruin  everything ;  and,  to  draw  the 
line  finirly,  between  intonsity  of  expression,  and 
technical  perfection,  is  not  always  an  assy  matter. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  way  of  overcoming 
&e  difficulty.     To  imagine  Dwnon  regulating 
his  love-lorn  ditty  _^  the  tick  of  a  metooname 
would  be  absurd.    The  place  of  the  metronome, 
therefore,   must  be  supplied  by  a  Oondoctor, 
capable  of  fully  sympathising,  eitherwithDamon^ 
woes,  or  Daphne*s  fond  delights,  but  wholly  in- 
capable of  shewing  the  least  indulgence  to  his 
^iSingers,  who  must  learn  to  obey  the  rise  and  &U 
of  his  bdton^  though  it  move  but  a  hair's  breadth 
in  either  direction.  >  [W.  S.  R.] 

MADRIGAL  SdCIETY.  Pounded  in  1741 
by  John  Immyns,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  the  Madrigal  Society  enjoys  the 
distincticm  of  being  the  oldest  musical  association 
in  Europe.    Itsfint  meetings  were  held  at  the 
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Twelve  Bells  in  Bride  Lane,  whence  it  removed 
to  the  Anchor  and  Crown,  Whitefiriars,  as  proved 
by  the   earliest  minute-book    in  the  Society's 
library,  dated  1744.     In  1745  the  Society  re- 
moved to  the  Founders'  Arms,  Lothbury,  where 
rules  were  adopted  limiting  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  sixteen,  with  an  admiarion  fee  of  Ss.  and 
a  subediption  of  3s.  per  quarter.    Having  re- 
turned for  a  time  to  the  Twelve  Bells,  its^rigiaal 
home,  the  Society  afterwards  migrated  to  the 
Qoeen*s  Arms,  Newgate  Street,  in  1748,  when 
the  rules  were  revised.     One  rule  enacted  *  Hiat 
all  musical  performances  shall  oease  at  half  an 
hour  after  ten  o'clock,  unless  some  of  the  mem- 
bers whaSk  be  cheerfully  incited  to  sing  catches, 
in  which  case  they  shall    be  indulged  half  an 
hour,  and  no  longer/    Numerous  fines  were  im- 
posed for  such  offences  as  the  retention  of  books 
from  the  Society's  library ;  and  any  member  eat- 
ing his  supper,  or  a  part  thereof,  during  practice 
time  was  to  forfeit  sizpence,*  to  be  applied  to 
buying  ruled  paper.    Tne  performance  on  each 
mght  was  to  be  divided  into  two  *  acts,'  with  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour,  and  in  each  act  four 
madrigals  were  to  be  sung.    Between  1 750  and 
1757  additional  rules  were  adopted,  by  one  of 
which  each  member  to  whose  turn  it  came  to 
serve  as  President  was  bound  to  present  a  score 
and  parts  of  a  madrigal  ready  for  performance, 
or  *  to  forfeit  a  penny  extraordinaiy  to  the  plate ' 
every  mght  until  he  did  so.    By  another  rule 
any  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in,  or  at 
the  time  beloi^ed  to,  any  cathedral  or  choir  was 
to  be  admitted  to  visit  the  Society  at  his  pleasure  ; 
and  a  similar  privilege  was  accorded  to  any  of 
'the  gentlemen  of   the  Academy   of  Ancient 
Mosic.^    Membership  was  confined  to  persons 
bdooging  to  cathedral  choirs,  or  those  '  vouched 
for  by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Society  as 
being  capable  of  singing  their  part  in  concert 
both  in  tune  and  m  tune  * ;  and  others  proposed 
far  election  were  required,  by  way  of  probation, 
to  nng  between  the  acts  their  proper  parts  in  an 
iDcJent  madrigal  for  three  or  four  voices,  or  some 
tvo-part  song  to  be  sung  with  double  voices. 
Tbe  Society  at  this  time  (1749-50)  met  every 
Wednesday  evening,  and  consisted  of  twenty 
members,  who  subeoibed  4s.  6d.  a  quarter.    Ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Hawkins  (who  was  himself 
a  member)  '  most  of  them  were  mechanics,  some 
veavers  from  Spitalfields,  others  of  various  trades 
and  occupations,  who  were  well  versed  in  the 
piactioe  of  Psalmody,   and  who,  with  a  little 
pains  and  the  help  of  the  ordinary  solmisation, 
vloch  many  of  th^n  were  very  expert  in,  be- 
tame  soon  i^le  to  sing  almost  at  sight  a  part  in 
an  English  or  even  an  Italian  madrigal.    They 
also  sang  catches,  rounds,  and  canons,  though 
Bot  elegantly,  yet  with  a  degree  of  oorrectness 
tbat  4id  jastioe  to  the  harmony ;  and,  to  vary 
the  entertainment,   Immyns  would   sometimes 
taad,  by  way  of  lecture,  a  chapter  from  Zarlino, 
translated  by  himself.    They  were  men  not  less 
^sdnguidied  by  their  love  of  vocal  harmony 
than  by  the  harmless  simplicity  of  their  tempera 
and  hj  their  friendly  dispoution  towards  each  1 
TOL.  II.  ' 
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other.*    At  times  they  toek  country  excursions, 
and  the  minutes  recoid  that  on  Whit-Monday, 
1 751,  'the  party  proceeded  up  the  river,  break- 
fasting at  Wandsor  (Wandsworth),  dining  at 
Bichmond,  besides  stopping  to  whet  their  whis- 
tles at  Mortlack  (Mortlake).'      In   1764   Mr. 
Immyns  'died.     In  1768  the  subscription  waa 
raised  to  8s.  a  quarter,  the  number  of  members 
being  about  thirty,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  an 
entertainment  for  their  friends  once  at  least 
every  year.    In   1769  the  Society  removed  to 
the  Feathers  Tavern,  Cheapside;  in- 1775  ^  ^^^ 
King's  Arms,  Gomhill ;  im  1778  they  were  at 
the  Half  Moon,   Cheapside,  and  the  London 
Tavern;  in  April,  1792,  at  the  King's  Head 
in  the  Poultry;  in  May,  179a,  at  the  Globe, 
Fleet  Street;    and   in   17Q5    removed  to    tbe 
Crown  and  Anchor,  when  the  charge  for  supper, 
*  on  account  of  the  advance  in  wine,'  was  raised 
to   28.  6d.  for  members,  4s.   for  visitors,   and 
5s.  for  professors.     Festival  dinners  were  held 
in  1796,  1 80a,   1803,  and  1800,  and  were  con- 
tinued at  intervals,  and  in  1870  ladies  dined  at 
the  festival  for  the  first  time.     In  18 14  the  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  £3,   and  in  1816  the 
charge  for  suf^r,  including  a  pint  of  wine,  was 
fixed   at    68.     On    September    37,   i8ai,  the 
supper  meeting,  afber  being  held  for  eighty  years, 
gave  place  to  a  monthly  dinner,  still  held  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  during  the  season,  which 
then  lasted  from  October  to  July,  but  now  num- 
bers five  meetings,  commencing  in  November, 
In  1811  was  offered  for  the  first  time  .a  prize  of  a 
silver  cup,  value  ten  guineas, '  for  the  best  madri- 
gal in  not  less  than  four  nor  move  than  six  parts, 
the  upper  part  or  parts  to  be  for  one  or  two 
treble  voioes.    The  character  «f  the  oomjpoeition 
to  be  after  the  manner  of  the  madrigals  oy  Ben- 
net,  Wilbye,  Morley,  Weelkes,  Ward,  Marenzio, 
and  others,  and  each  part  to  contain  a  certain 
melody  either  in  figure  or  imitation ;  therefore, 
a  melody  harmonized  will  be  inadmissible.'    W. 
Beale's  'Awake,  sweet  muse,*  and  W.  Hawee's. 
'  Philomela '  were  selected  fer  a  final  ballot  from 
fourteen  compositions  sent  in,  which  included 
S.  Wesley's  '  0  sing  unto  my  roundelay,'  and 
W.  Linley's  *  Ah  me,  -quoth  Venus.*    The  prize 
was  given  to  Beale.    The  earlier  members  in- 
cluded Immyns,  the  founder,  by  profession  an 
attorney,  afterwards    appointed   lutist    to    the 
Chapel  Boyal  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch ; 
Dr.  John  Worgan,  organist  and  composer;  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  musical  historian   (1741- 
1 75 1 ) ;  Kev.  C.  Torriano  And  Jonathan  Battisfaill, 
the  composer  (elected  1 75a) ;  E.T.  Warren,  editor 
of  the  Glee  Collection  (1762) ;  Dr.  Ame  and  his 
son  Michael,  and  Luffinan  Atterbury,  composer  of 
the  glee  'Come,  let  us  all  a-Maying  go '  (i 765) ; 
Theodore  Aylward,  one  of  the  assistant  directors 
at  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784  (1769) ; 
Joah  Bates,  the  conductor  of  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration (1774);  ^'  ^'  Cooke,  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (1778);  James  Bartleman 
(1793)  J  J-  P-  Street,  Librarian  and  many  years 
Father  of  the  Society ;   R.  J.  S.  Stevens,  the 
Gresham  Professor,  aiid  W.  Horsley,  the  glee- 
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writer  (t798V,  Keg.  Spoffoiih,  the  glee- writer, 
and  Robert  Cooke,  master  of  the  Westminster 
choristers    (1802)  ;    W.    Beale    (1805) ;    Dr. 
CaUoott   (1806) ;    W.  Hawes  and    W.   Linley 
(1809) ;  G.  £.  Williams,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1814) ;  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers,  bart.,  and  T. 
Greatorex,organistofWe8tminsterAbbey(i8i9) ; 
J.  T.  Cooper  (1825)  ;  Jonathan  Nield,  Rev.  W. 
J.  Hall  (1828);   P.  J.  Salomons  (1829);  Vin- 
cent Novello  and  Thomas  Oliphant,  afterwards 
secretary  (1830) ;  J*  W.  Hobbs,  J.  Calkin  (1831 ) ; 
G.  Cooper,  deputy  organist  of  St.  PauFsi  James 
Tm'le,  oi^g^mist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1832). 
The  present  members  include  Dr.  Stainer,  organist 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  J.  Turle ;  Dr.  Bridge; 
E.  J.  Hopkins ;  W.  Chappell,  F.S. A» ;  Dr.  W. 
Pole  ;   Otto  Goldschmidt ;    Dr.  John   Hullah, 
and  Rev.  T.  Helmore.    Up  to  1820  the  mem- 
bers presided  in  rotation,  out  in  that  year  it 
was  resolved  to  appoint  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers  as 
permanent  president.    The  office  has  since  been 
filled  by  Lord  Saltoun,  1842-53;   Sir  George 
Clerk,  Bt.,    1853-66  ;   Prince  Dhuleep  Singh, 
1867-71 ;  Thomas  Oliphant,  1871-73 ;  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H.  Legge,  1 874-77 .    It  is  now  vacant.   The 
Librarians  have  been  :---J.  P.  Street,  1 792-1 848  ; 
John  Bishop,  1849-70;  C.  D.  Budd,  i87i-jf8  ; 
J.  C.  Meek,  1879.     The  conductors  or  musical 
directors  permanently  appointed  since  W.  Hawes, 
1809-46,  have   been:-— James  Turle,  1846-49; 
James  King,  1849-54;  Cipriani  Potter,  1855- 
70;    Otto  Goldschmidt,    1 871-7 7;    Dr.  John 
Stamer,  1878.     Dr.  John  Hullah  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Bridge  have  been    assistant  conductors   since 
1878.    Under  the  present  rules  the  Society  con- 
sists of  forty  members,  elected  by  ballot,  the 
subscription  (including  dinner  fees)   being  five 
guineas,   and    for   professional  members   three 
guineas.    The  following  was  the  programme  at 
the  Society's  last  Festivu,  June  19, 1879 : — looth 
Psalm,  arranged  by  Dr.  W.  Pole  (8  parts) ; 
*Come,  shepherds,  follow  me'  (Bennet)  ;  *  Sister, 
awake '  (Bateson) ;  *  Cynthia,  thy  song'  (Crooe) ; 
<Die  not,   fond  man*  (Ward);  *Fair  Oriana' 
(Hilton)  ;    *  O  say,  ye  saints  *   (Sir  J.  Rogers) ; 

*  Stay  one  moment,  ffentle  river  *  (Oliphant) ; 

*  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair '  (G.  A.  Osborne)  ; 

*  Take  heed,  ye  sheph^  swains '  (Pearsall) ; 

*  Lady,  your  eye  *  (Weelkes) ;  *  Lady,  see  on 
every  side  *  (Marenzio) ;  *  Nymphs  are  sporting  * 
(Pearsall)  ;  '  Fa-la-U/  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street 
is  the  present  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye 
the  treasurer.  [CM.] 

MAELZEL,  JOHANN  Nepomuk,  bom  Aug. 
I5t  1773«  at  Ratisbon,  son  of  an  organ  builder. 
In  1 791  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  music,  and  to  constructing  an 
automaton  instrument  of  flutes,  trumpets,  drums, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings  struck  by  ham- 
mers, which  played  music  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Crescentini,  and  was  sold  for  3000  florins. 
His  next  machine  was  the  Panharmonicon,  like 
the  former,  but  with  clarinets,  violins,  and  cellos 
added.  It  was  worked  by  weights  acting  on 
cylinders,  and  was  exhibited  in  Vienna  in  1804. 
Maelzel  then  bought  Kempelen's  Ghesaplayer; 


and  took  it  with  the  Panhannonioon  to  Paris* 
The  Chessplryer  he  afterwards  sold  to  Eugene 
Beauhamais.    He  next  constructed  a  Trumpeter, 
which  played  the  Austrian  and  French  cavalry 
marches  and  signals,  with  marches  and  allegros 
by  Weigl,  Dussek,  and  Pleyel.    In  1808  he  was 
appointed  court  mechanician,  and  about  that  time 
made  some  ear  trumpets,  one  of  which  Beethoven 
used  for  years.    In  181 2  he  opened  the  'Art 
Cabinet,*  among  the  attractions  of  which  were 
the  Trumpeter  and  a  new  and  enlarged  Panhar- 
monicon; and  soon  afterwards  made  public  a 
musical  chronometer,  an  improvement  of  a  ma- 
chine by  Stockel,  for  which  he  obtained  certificates 
fix>m   Beethoven  and  other  leading  musicians. 
Maelzel  and  Beethoven  were  at  this  time  on 
very  friendly  terms.    They  had  arranged  to  visit 
London  together,  and  Maelzel  had  meantime  aided 
the  great  master  in  his  impecimiosity  by  urging 
on  him  a  loan  of  50  ducats  in  gold.     In  order  to 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  Panharmonicon, 
which  they  proposed  to  take  with  them,  Maelzel 
conceived  and  sketched  in  detail  the  design '  of 
a  piece  to  oonmiemorate  the  Battle  of  Vittoria 
(June  21,  18 1 3),  which  Beethoven  composed  for 
the  instrument.     While  it  was  being  arranged 
on  the  barrel,  Maelzel  further  induced  him  to 
score  it  for  the  orchestra,  with  the  view  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  journey ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
scored,  and  performed  at  a  concert  on  Dec.  8, 1 81 3, 
the  programme  of  which  consisted  of  the  Sym- 
phony No.   7  ;   the   marches    of  Dussek    and 
Pleyel,  by  the  automaton,  and  the  Battle-piece. 
The  concert  was  repeated  on  the  1 2th,  and  the 
two  yielded  a  net  profit  of  over  4000  florins.    At 
this  point  Beethoven  took  offence  at  Maelzel*B 
having  announced  the  Battle-piece  as  his  pro|)erty, 
broke  completely  with  him,  rejected  the  Tram- 
peter  and  his  marches,  and  held  a  third  concert 
(Jan.  2,  1 81 4)  for  his  own  sole  benefit.    After 
several  weeks  of  endeavour  to  arrange  matters, 
Maelzel  departed  to  Munich  with  hu  Panhar* 
monicon,  including  the  Battle-piece,  and  also 
with  a  full  orchesteal  score  of  the  same,  which  he 
had  obtained  without  Beethoven's  concurrence  and 
caused  to  be  performed  at  Munich.    Beethoven 
on  this  entered  an  action  against  him  in  the 
Vienna  courts,  and  it  is  his  memorandum  of  the 
grounds  of  the  action,  as  prepared  for  his  advocate^ 
which  is  usually  entitled  'his  'deposition.'     He 
further  addressed  a  'statement  to  the  musicians 
of  London,  entreating  them  not  to  countenance 
or  support  MaelzeL    The  action  came  to  nothing, 
and  Maelzel  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  to 
London.    He  stopped  at  Amsterdam,  and  there 
got  from  Winkel,  a  Dutch  mechanic,  the  idea 
of  employing  a  new  form  of  pendulum  as  a  me- 
tronome.    He  soon  perfected   the  instrument, 
obtained  a  patent  for  it.  and  in  1816  we  find 
him  in  Paris  established  as  a  manufacturer  of 
this  metronome,  under  the  style  of  'Malzl  et 
Cie.'    Winkel  claimed  it  as  his  invention,  and 
the  claim  was  confirmed,  .after  examination,  by 
the  Dutch  Academy  of  Sdenoes.    A  wish  to 
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npurcliMe  Xempelen's  ChesBplayer  and  to  push 
his  Metronome  took  him  back  to ''Munich  and 
Vienna  in  1817.  Beethoyen*8  good  word  was  of 
more  oonaequence  than  any  one  e\ae\  and 
knowing  Mae]zel*g  clevemeBS,  Beethoven's 
amenability  to  a  good  companion,  and  the  fact 
that  the  performance  on  which  the  lawsuit  was 
grounded  having  taken  place  out  of  Austria,  the 
action  oould  not  lie,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  suit  was  given  up,  and  the  costs 
divided  equally.  After  this  Maelzel  travelled 
much,  and  even  reached  the  United  States,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  a  voyage  or 
two  to  the  West  Indies,  exhibiting  the  Chess- 
player, the  Conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  his 
other  curious  inventions*.  He  was  found  dead  in 
his  berth  on  board  the  American  brig  Otis,  July 
21,1 838.  Maelzel  was  evidently  a  sharp,  shrewd, 
dever  man  of  business,  with  a  strong  propensity 
to  use  the  ideas  of  others  for  his  own  benefit. 

For  the  details  of  his  Metronome  see  the 
article  under  that  head.  It  was  entirely  different 
from  the  Stockel-Malzel  'Chronometer,*  and  it 
was  upon  the  latter,  and  not  upon  the  Metro- 
nome, that  Beethoven  wrote  the  catch  which  is 
connected  witli  the  Allegretto  of  his  Symphony 
No.  8.  [A.W.T.] 

MASSIG.  '  In  moderate  time' ;  the  German 
equivalent  of  Moderato,  used  much  by  Schumann, 
as  in  the  sixth  of  the  fugues  on  the  name  Bach, 
and  constantly  throughout  the  Album.  *Im 
laassigen  Tempo '  occurs  in  the  fourth  fugue  of 
op.  73, '  Sehr  massig  *  in  the  Lager-soene,  No.  3  of 
op.  76.  He  uses  'Massig  durchaus  enei^y^isch  *  as 
the  translation  of '  Moderato  con  energia  *  in  the 
second  movement  of  the  Fantasia  in  C,  op.  1 7. 
Hie  '  Marsch-massig '  of  Beethoven's  op.  1 01  has 
BO  relation  to  the  above,  but  means  m  March- 
slyle.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MAESTOSO.  'Withmajesty,'orinadigmfiod 

way.    It  is  used  either  alone,  as  a  direction  of 

time,  in  which  case  it  indicates  a  pace  rather 

■lower  than  andante,  or,  combined  with  other 

indications  of  tempo,  as  a  guide  to  the  expression. 

Beethoven  uses  it  fiwquently  in  both  these  ways. 

It  ooeurs  alone  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  1 1 1, 

first  movement,  in  the  Namensfeier  overture, 

op.  115,  Quartet  in  Eb,  op.  127,  etc. ;  also  in 

PSzano's  song  at  the  end  of  Ajct  I  of  Fidelio* 

'  Aaf  each,  auf  euch,  nur  will  ich  bauen.*  In  the 

final  chorus  of  that  opera, '  Wer  ein  holdes  Weib 

cnrmgen.'  the  direction  originally  stood  Maestoso 

rivaoe,  bnt  was  afterwards  changed  to  Allegro 

ma  non  troppo.      The  first  movement  of  the 

Choral  Symphony  is  marked  Allegro  ma  non 

troppo,  un  pooo  maestoso ;  the  passage  in  the 

last  movement  to  the  words  '  Seid  umschlungen* 

MiHionen*  is  Andante  maestoso;  and  the  four 

bars  of  5-4  time  immediately  before  the  final 

Prestissimo  are  mariLed  Maestoso  simply.    Meni> 

dehsohn  uses  Allegro  maestoso  firequently,  as  in 

EHjah,  *  I  am  he  mat  cMnforteth,'  and  *  Be  not 

Afraid,'  and  in  St.  Paol  irery  often.     He  uses 

Hoderato  maestoso  in   'Then  did  Elijah  the 

1  tm  Tnt  G.  Alkfl.  of  rhniMpftft.  XTAA.,  to  tMBook  ol  the  tot 
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prophet.'  Maestoso  con  brio  occurs  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  German  '  Rauschend  und  festlich' 
in  Schumann*s  Novelette,  No.  5,      [J.A.F.M.] 

MAESTRO,  master.  This  word  is  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  great  classical  com- 
posers, but  occasionally  it  is  used  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  executive  musicians,  though  even 
in  this  case  it  may  be  taken  as  implying  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  oompositions  rather  than  of 
their  perfonnances.  It  is  seldom  applied  to 
teachers  as  such,  but  refers  almost  always  to 
composers  of  note. 

Maestro  di  capella  Is  theexact  Italian  equivalent 
to  the  German  term  Kapellmeister,  or  conductor. 

Maestro  dei  putti  (master  of  the  boys)  is  an 
office  which  was  founded  in  1538  (not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  m  the  Papacy  of  Julius  II. 
which  was  much  earlier),  ana  which  was  first 
held  by  Arcadelt.  Its  duties  are  to  teach  sing- 
ing to  the  boys  of  St.  Peter*s,  in  Rome,  and  more 
or  less  to  superintend  the  choir  arrangements. 
It  thus  represents  our '  Choirmaster.*  [See  Abca- 
belt;  vol.  i.  p.  81.1 

Maestro  al  cembalo'  is  an  officer  at  the  Opera, 
next  in  importance  to  the  conductor,  and  occa- 
sionally taking  his  place.  His  duties  consist  of 
superintending  the  rehearsals  of  the  music,  and 
accompanying  at  them.  This  poet  was  held  by 
Handel  at  Hamburg,  when  he  was  quite  young 
[see  Hakdsl,  vol.  i.  p.  648],  and  afterwards  by 
Matheson.  [J.  A.  F.  M.J 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  *Song  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary '  has  been  used  as  the  Vesper  Can- 
ticle of  the  Church,  from  time  immemorial ;  and 
^he  Evening  Office  has  always  been  so  constructed 
as  to  lead  up  to  it  as  its  chief  point  of  interest. 

In  Plain  C!haunt  Services,  it  is  sung  to  the 
same  Tones  as  the  Ptalms;  but,  with  certain 
differences  of  detail.  For  instance,  thd  Intona- 
tion— except  on  Ferias,  and  a  few  Festivals  of 
minor  importance — is  prefixed  to  every  Verse. 
The  Mediation  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
form  by  the  presence  of  certain  ornamental  notes, 
introduced,  per  ligaturam,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  solemnity :  but  it  will  be  observed, 
that,,  m  the  Roman  Vesperal,  the  Mediation  of 
the  first  Verse  is  altogether  omitted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small  number  of  ^Uables,  the 
melody  passing  on,  at  once,  from  the  Reciting- 
Note  to  the  Ending,  which,  in  all  cases,  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  formula  prescribed  for 
the  Psalm-Tones.  Finally,  the  Tempo  is  infi- 
nitely slower  than  that  used  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Service.  This  last  peculiarity  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  :  for,  according  to  the  Ritual  of  the 
Western  Church,  the  Officiant  and  Sacred  Minis- 
ters are  occupied,  during  the  ODgvagof  Magnificat, 
in  incensing  tiie  Altar — a  process,  which,  when  full 
Ceremonial  is  used,  occupies  a  considerable  time. 

After  the  invention  of  Discant,  a  custom  arose, 
of  singing  Magnificat  in  alternate  Verses  of  Plain 
Chaunt,  and  Faux  Bourdon.  Sometimes,  the 
Faux  Bourdon  was  simply  a  harmonised  Psalm- 
Tone,  with  the  melody  in  the  Tenor,  as  in  the 
following  example  of  a  very  beautiful  *  Use  *  which 
has  long  been  traditional  in  French  Cathedrala. 
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SometimeB,  the  IHain  Chaunt  was  contrasted 
with  an  original  Faux  Bourdon,  written  in  the 
required  Mode,  but  not,  like  the  former  exam^e, 
on  the  actual  melody  of  the  Psalm-Tone.  Dr. 
Bumey,  during  his  visit  to  Bome,  met  with  an 
exceedingly  interesting  MS.  collection  of  Faux 
Bourdons,  of  this  description,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  Masters  of  the  i6th  oentury.  From  his 
autograph  transcription  of  this  volume — now  pre* 
served,  under  the  name  of  Studij  di  PaUstnna, 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum — we  ex- 
tract the  following  beautiful  example  by  Giovanni 
Maria  Nanini  \ 
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These  two  methods  of  singing  lifagnificat  are 
so  wonderfully  effective,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  them :  and,  happily,  they  are 
both  so  easy,  that  no  Choir  need  fear  to  attempt 
them.  But,  the  development  of  the  idea  did  not 
rest  here.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  name  any 
great  Church  Composer  who  has  not  illustrated 
the  text  of  the  Canticle  with  original  music,  over 
and  over  again.  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  Morales, 
Goudimel,  Animuccia,  Vittoria,  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
and  a  host  of  authors,  representing  every  School, 
and  every  well-marked  Period,  have  left  us  in- 
numerable examples.  Palestorina  published  a 
volume,  in  1591,  containing  two  settings  in  each 
of  the  first  eight  Modes ;  and  has  left  nearly  as 
many  more  in  MS.     His  favorite  plan  was,  to 

1  It  will  be  aeen  that  Nulnl  has  ended  hto  Chaont  -nUh  the  hai^ 
mony  of  the  Dominant,  instead  of  that  proper  to  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  A  similar  peculiarity  is  obsenrable  in  many  other  Fauz 
Rourdtmt  adapted,  by  the  Old  Hasten,  to  alternate  Verses  of  Can- 
ticle* and  ^^alms.  The  reason  of  this  is  self-erldent  One  or  other 
of  the  Subsidiary  Cadences  of  the  Mode  Is  employed.  In  order  that  Its 
tnie  Final  Cadence  may  bereaerred  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Antlphon 
which  Is  to  follow.  The  Slstine  Miferere  may  be  cited  as  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  It  ends  with  the  proper  Final  Cadence,  because, 
in  the  Offlc«  of  Ttntbrm,  it  is  idways  sung  without  an  Antlphon. 

iSeeANTlPBOK.] 


treat  the  alternate  Verses,  only,  in  complex  imi* 
tation,  and  closely-interwoven  f  ugal  points ;  leav- 
ing, sometimes  the  even,  and  sometimes  the  odd 
Verses,  to  be  sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt,  in 
the  manner  already  described.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in  the 
series  will  serve  to  exemplify  his  usual  mode  of 

tpeatment* 
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This  method  was  also  adopted  by  Francesco 
Suriano,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  many  other 
writers ;  but  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Marenzio,  Gio* 
vaxmi  Gabrieli,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
their  contemporaries,  treated  the  Canticle  in 
Polyphone,  tlux>u£rhout,  frequently  disposing  their 
Voices  in  two  or  more  antiphonal  Choirs.  A  fine 
example  of  this  later  style  is  preserved  in  Gabzi- 
eli's  eight-part  Magnificat  in  the  First  Mode, 

MagniJIcat  Primi  TonL 
Chorui  Primmi. 
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MAGNIFICAT.  ' 

^tlie  &then  of  English  Cathedral  Music  treated 
Magjuficat  in  a  manner  peculiarly  their  own — 
dear  in  design,  pure,  solemn,  and  richly  harmo- 
nioas,  but  differing  in  no  wise  from  their  render- 
ing of  the  other  Canticles,  and  demanding  no 
slower  Tem^  than  the  rest.  The  finest  of  these, 
which  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  works 
of  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian  Schools,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  *  Services'  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  Far- 
nutt,  Tomkins,  Bevin,  Batten,  and  Orliuido  Gib* 
bona.  Their  number  is  comparatively  small : 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  invaluable 
compositions  of  the  Elizabethan  .Sitb  have  been 
lost  to  us,  through  the  spoliation  of  Cathedral 
Libraries,  during  the  great  Rebellion.  After  the 
Beatoration,  the  style  rapidly  deteriorated :  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  few  talented 
Composers — especially,  Drs.  Creyghton,  andCrofb 
—who  conscientiously  followed  the  precepts  of 
the  earlier  School,  it  sank,  eventuaUv,  so  low, 
that  even  the  platitudes  of  Kent,  ana  Jackson, 
fiul  to  represent  its  latest  stages  of  degradation. 
Happily,  the  number  of  fine  examples  still  re- 
maining  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur* 
poses ;  and  all  are  now  published  m  cheap,  uid 
easily  accessible  forms. 

The  text  of  Magmficat  has  also  been  grandly 
SllustnUed,  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  other  Com- 
poMTt  of  the  modem  School,  in  the  Oratorio  style, 
with  foil  orchestral  accompaniments.  For  some 
particuUrs  respecting  the  history  of  a  Magnificat 
<^  this  description,  which  has  lately  given  rise  to 
discunons  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  see 
Skba,  don  dionioi  ;  and  Hakdu^  (vol.  i.  p.  491  &. 
•nd  654,  note).  [W.  S.  R.] 

BiAGYAR  (Hungarian)  MUSIC.    The  most 

hapovtsnt  part  of  the  national  music  of  Hungary 

ii  10  called  because  it  proceeds  from  the  Magyar 

portbn  of  the  inhabitants.     *The  so-called  Hun- 

gvisa  style  of  music,*  says  the  writer  of  two 

cioeQent  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  MonUily 

Hadcsl  Record  for  February  and  March,  1877, 

'ai  it  has  come  to  be  recogniHed,  cannot  by  any 

luani  be  regarded  as  ind^nous,  but  may  most 

properly  be  briefly  defined  as  the  product  of  a 

oosunixture  of  several  races.     More  than  one- 

fourth  ^  of  the  population  of  Hunga^  proper  (t.e. 

iVansleithan  Hungary,  as  it  has  come  to  be 

called  since  its  union  with  the  Austrian  empire 

h  1869)  consists  of  Magyars,  the  descendants  of 

the  ancient  Scythians  of  the  Tartar-Mongolian 

stock,    who,   ^ter    wandering   from    the  Ural 

BKxmtains  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to 

KioT,  established  themselves  in  Hungaiy  in  the 

ninth  century.    The  remainder  of  the  population 

k  made   up    of  Slavs,  Germans,  Wallachians, 

Jews,  and  Gipsies.    Of  this  mixed  population, 

the  Magyars,  as  the  dominant  lords  of  the  soil, 

and  the  Gipsies,  as  the  privileged  musicians  of 

tlie  country,  are  in  the  main  to  be  regarded  as 

the  joint  originators  of  the  national  style.' 

Thit  union  of  these  two  latter  races  resulted 
In  the  combination  of  their  musical  characteristics. 
miat  of  the  Magyar  music  is  the  peculiarity  of 
its  rhythms,  and  that  of  the  Gipsy  music  is  the 
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presence  of  turns,  embellishments,  and  'grace- 
notes*  added  to  and  built  upon  the  melody,  and 
eventually  becoming  a  most  important  feature 
in  it. 

This  latter  peculiarity,  together  with  the  scale 
which  is  characteristic  of  Hungarian  music — a 
scale  with  two  superfluous  seconds,  or  the  har* 
monic  minor  with  a  sharp  fourth — 

J  = 
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seem 


to  indicate  an  Asiatic  origin.  (The  or- 
dinaiT  European  scales  are  also  in  use.)  These 
two  chief  characteristics  will  be  examined  in  order. 
I.  The  rhythms,  of  Magyar  origin.  The  great 
distinctive  feature  of  the  bur-rhythms  is  tyncopa^ 
f  ion,  generally  consisting  of  the  accentuation  of  the 
second  quaver  in  tiie  bar  of  a-4  time  (the  rhythm 
known  as  cUla  zoppa,  *  in  a  limping  way*),  but  some^ 
times  extending  over  larger  spaces,  as  in  No.  a  of 
the  Ungarische  Tanze  of  Brahms,  bars  i-a,  5-6, 
etc.,  where  the  syncopation  extends  over  two  Imuts. 
Even  where  the  melody  is  without  syncopation, 
the  accompaniment  almost  always  has  it.  The 
phrase-rhythms  are  not  confined  to  strains  of  4 
and  8  bars,  but  phrases  of  3,  5,  6,  and  7  bars 
are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with.  There  is 
no  more  beautiful  example  of  7-bar  rhythm  (al- 
though not.  professedly  Hungarian  in  character) 
than  the  second  of  Schumann  s  StUcke  im  Yolks- 
ton  for  piano  and  violoncello,  in  F  major.  As  ex- 
amples of  3-  and  6-bar  rhythms  may  be  dted  the 
third  and  first  of  Brahms*s  Ungarische  Tanze, 
and  of  5-bar  rhythm,  the  second  part  of  the 
following  melody  (' Besz^godtem  Tamdcskra*), 
the  first  part  being  a  phrase  of  6  bars. 
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3*4  time,  and  consequently  6-8,  is  unknown  in 
genuine  Magyar  music,  although  some  modem 
Hungarian  composers  have  introduced  it  in  slow 
movements.  A  very  beautiful  rhythm  of  seven 
in  a  bar  (written,  for  greater  clearness,  as  a  bar 
of  3-4  followed  by  a  bar  of  common  time) 
occurs  in  the  'Hungarian  Song'  on  which 
Brahms  has  written  variations.  Op.  21,  No.  2. 

II.  The  turns  and  embellishments  added  to  the 
melody,  of  Gipsy,  and  hence  Oriental,  ori^n. 

This  peculiarity  has  been  observed  bjr  travel- 
lers in  India,  who  sav  that  in  the  pertormance 
of  the  natives  any  embellishments  and  *  fioriture  * 
are  permitted  to  be  introduced  at  the  will  of 
the  jpeBformer,  provided  only  that  the  time  of 
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the  melotjy  remains  intact.  The  following  U  a 
liBt  of  the  most  characteriatic  turns  and  '  grace- 
notes'  used  in  Hungarian  music,  given  by  the 
writer  above  mentioned : 


i 


(4) 


(7)  ^     (8)  flir      :^      (g)    -;;t^ 


(10) 
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and  the  double  cadence 

(U)  .       ,  a?) 


V  r'r  I  f  11--^^^^ 


to  which  may  be  added 


The  charm  which  these  '  agr^ens'  give  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  first  two  bars  of  Schubert's 
'  Moment  musical ,' in  F  minor,  where  the  phrase 


i 


te 


^ 


is  seen  to  be  compounded  of  the  comparatively 
uninteresting  phrase 
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together  with  No.  15  and  part  of  No.  4  of  the 
above  embeHishments, 

But  the  importance  of  Hungarian  music  lies  Hot 
so  much  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  interest,  as  in  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  great  classical  masters,  and 
the  influence  which  it  exercises  on  their  works. 
The  first  composer  of  note  who  embodies  the  Hun- 
garian peculiarities  is  Haydn.  The  most  obvious 
instance  of  course  is  the  well-knoWn  '  Rondo  all' 
Ongarese/  or  *  Gipsy  Rondo/  in  the  .Trio  No.  i  in 
G  major ;  but  besides  this  avowedly  Hungarian 
composition  there  are  many  passages  in  his  works 
which  show  that  the  years  during  which  he  held 
the  post  of  conductor  of  iVince  £&terhazy's  private 
(and  almost  entirely  Hungarian)  band,  were  not 
without  their  effect.  Instances  of  this  may  be 
found  in  many  of  the  *  Salomon  symphonies '  (the 
Symphony  in  Bb,  No.  9),  etc.  We  next  come 
to  Beethoven,  in  whom  the  Hungarian  element 
appears  but  rarely.  In  the  music  to  *King 
Stephen,'  however,  it  is  prominent,  as  we  might 
expect,  in  many  parts,  and  the  chorus  '  Wo  die 
Unschuld  Blumen  streute '  is  marked  '  Andante 
con  moto  all'  Ongarese.'  The  composer  however 
who  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  Hungarian 
chrracteristics  is  Schubert.  Oinstantly  through- 
out his  works  we  come  upon  &  peculiarity  which 
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k\,  once  tells  us  of  its  nationality.  The  0  major 
Symphony  (No.  9)  for  instance,  or  the  Fantasia 
in  C  major,  op.  15,  are  full  of  Hungarian  feeling 
and  character,  while  almost  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Hungarian  style  are  present  in  the  little 
'Moment  musical*  before  alluded  to,  and  still 
more  in  the  splendid  Divertissement  k  la  hon- 
groise  (op.  54). 

Never,  probably,  has  Hungarian  music  had 
snch  an  influence  over  compositions  as  at  the 
present  time,  and  among  living  composers.  It 
IS  enough  to  cite  such  names  as  Liszt,  Brahms, 
and  Joachim,  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader  the  use  made  by  each  of  them  of  Hnn^ 
garian  forms  and  themes.  We  may  think  it 
only  natural  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
should,  being  natives  of  Hungaiy,  have  a  natural 
love  for  their  national  music,  as  we  see  in  the 
'  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth,'  the  symphonic  poem 
'  Hungaiia,'  the  foiuieen  *  Rhapsodies  Hon- 
groises,'  by  Liszt,  and  the  noble  Hungarian 
violin  concerto  of  Joachim,  which  is  a  splendid 
instance  of  the  combination  of  national  character- 
istics with  the  classical  forms.  In  the  case  of 
Brahms,  however,  there  is  no  national  pre- 
judice to  which  the  partiality  for  the  Hungarian 
element  might  be  ascribed,  and  yet  here  we 
meet  with  many  Magyar  characteristics,  not  only 
in  the  UngarischeTanze,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  transcriptions  for  the  piano  of  the  wUd  per* 
formance  of  the  Hungarian  bands  (according  to 
the  best  authorities  on  this  subject),  but  also  in  the 
Sextets  for  strings,  the  pianoforte  variations,  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
Magyar  compositions. 

Danoes.— The  Gsdrdis,  derived  fix>m  Ca4rdi, 
an  inn  on  the  Puszta  (plain),  where  this  dance 
was  first  performed.  Every  Gs&rdas  consists  of 
two  movements, — a  '  Lassu,  or  slow  movement, 
andante  maestoso,  and  a  '  Friss,'  or  '  quickstep,* 
ailegro  vivace.  These  two  alternate  at  the  will 
of  the  dancers,  a  sign  being  given  to  the  musicians 
when  a  change  is  wished.    [See  Gsabdas.! 

The  '  Kor-tancz,'  or  Society -Dance,  of  wluch  a 
part  consists  of  a  TohorzOt  or  Recruiting  dance. 

The  '  Kan4sz-t&ncz,'  or  Swineherd's  Dance,  is 
danced  by  the  lower  classes  only. 

Opebas. — Amongnational  Magyar  operas — <.e. 
operas  of  which  the  libretti  are  founded  01^ 
national  historic  events,  and  the  music  is  char- 
acterised by  Magyar  rhythms,  etc. — ^may  be 
mentioned  'Hunj^ftdi  Laszld,'  'Bdthory  Maria,* 
'  Bink  Ban,'  and '  Br^nkovics,*  by  Francis  Erkel, 
and  the  comic  opera  '  Ilka,'  by  Doppler.  Besides 
these  two  composers,  the  names  of  Mocsonyi, 
Gs^sz^,  FiSy,  and  Bartha,  may  be  given  as 
examples  of  operatic  writers. 

Songs. — Many  collections  of  Nepdal,  or  popu- 
lar songs,  have  been  published.  One  of  these, 
'  Repuli  Fecske,'  has  been  made  widely  known 
by  M.  Remenyi's  adaptation  of  it  for  the  violin. 

The  great  National  March— The  'Rakocsy 
Indulo,'  made  fiEunous  by  Hector  Berlioz,  who 
introduced  it  in  Paris  with  an  immense  orchestra. 

The  National  Hymn  of  Hungary  ia  called 
'Sz4zat,'  or  'Appeal.' 
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That  tlie  Magyus  know  how  to  value  t|ieir 
own  natioiud  music  may  be  shown  by  the  ex* 
ktenoe  at  Budapest  of  a  National  Conservatorium, 
of  which  Liszt  is  Director,  and  two  national 
theatree,  one  (the  older,  which  has  existed  for 
nearly  half  a  century)  for  opera  and  drama,  and 
the  other,  opened  three  years  ago,  for  vaudevilles, 
operettas,  etc.  A  new  grand  opera-house  is  in 
coarse  of  construction,  and  will  be  opened  in  a 
few  months.  Musical  journalism  is  represented  by 
two  weekly  publications,  one  uf  which,  the  '  Zen4- 
tieti  Sapok,  edited  by  AbdLnyi,  is  otlen  referred 
to  as  an  authority  on  Magyar  music.  [J.  A.  F.M.] 

MAID  OF  ARTOIS,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
tn  3  acts  ;  words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane  May  27,  1836.       [G.J 

MAID  OF  HONOUR,  THE.  A  comic  opera 
fai  3  acts ;  wonls  by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Dec.  20,  1847.       [G.] 

MAINZER,  Joseph,  was  bom  in   1801   at 
Trdves,  where  his  father  was  a  butcher.    He 
was  educated  in  the  Maltrise  of  Treves  Cathe- 
dral, learnt  to  play   several  instruments,  and 
developed  considerable  musical  gifts,  then  spent 
some  time  in  the  coal  mines  nearSaarbruck,  with 
the  view  of  being  an  engineer,  and  at  length  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  ordained 
prieit  in  1826,  and  afterwards  became  Abb^. 
His  first  practical  introduction  to  music  was  as 
■ngin^roaiter  to  the  seminary  at  Treves,  for  which 
he  published  a  'Singschule'  or  Method  (Trdves, 
1831).    His  political  tendencies  obliged  him  to 
Wave  Germany,  and  we  find  him  in  1833  at 
BniMels  writing  an  opera   ('Triomphe  de  la 
Pologne  *)  and  editing  the   musical   portion  of 
'  VArtiste.*      His  next  destination  was  Paris, 
where  he  opened  workmen's  classes  for  music  and 
lioging,  joined  the  staff  of  the  '  Gazette  Musicale' 
*ad   wrote    the    musical  feuilletons    for    the 
'National.'    Between  1835  and  1841  he  pub- 
lished leveral  educational  works  on  music,  chiefly 
tor  ray  young  beginners,  as  well  as  other  works, 
and  an  opera. '  La  Jaquerie,*  which  was  damned 
OQ  Oct.  IQ,  1839.    He  then  came  to  England, 
competed  against    Sir  H.   R.   Bishop   for  the 
miuical  professorship  at  Edinburgh  in  1841,  and 
finally  established  himself  at  Manchester.     In 
February  of  that  year  Mr.  HuUah  had  started 
hit  rlnnrifw  en  Wilhem's  system,  and  Mainzer 
attempted  to  follow  suit  in  the  north,  and  with 
ooosidecable    success.      His    'Singing   for    the 
'million '  was  at  that  time  well  known  and  went 
thruo^h  many  editions.    He  over-worked  himself 
in  this  cause,   and  died,  much  esteemed  and 
regretted,  at   Manchester,  Nov.   lo,  1851.     A 
p^iodieal  started  by  him  and  entitled '  Mainzer^s 
Mosieal  Times'  was  the  predecessor  and  basis  of 
the  present  *  Muncal  limes.'  [G.] 

MAITBISE,  a  term  formerly  applied  in 
FiBBoe  both  to  the  quarters  assigned  in  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches  to  the  choristers 
■nd  tlieir  master,  and  to  the  institution  itself, 
wfaieh  originally  included  a  complete  education, 

I  M.  FMs  mMlngtj  tnfetB  from  this  Utie  Uiat  Mainzer  expected 
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lay  and  ecclesiastical.  These  schools  turned  out 
many  great  men,  several  rising  to  be  bishops 
and  popes  ;  among  the  latter  Pope  Urban  IV,  a 
cobbler's  son,  whose  early  years  were  passed 
in  the  *Psallette*  at  Troyes.  Some  oentmries 
later,  when  the  Maltrises  had  undergone  great 
changes,  they  were  still  the  only  establishments 
in  which  even  secular  musicians  could  obtain 
their  training.  From  the  Maltrises  the  Churck 
obtained  choristers,  organists,  and  maltres  de 
chapelle,  and  the  world  its  favourite  composers. 
Here  also,  although  instrumental  mmsic  was 
neglected,  and  dramatic  music  positively  forbid- 
den, the  r^mental  bands  found  their  bassoon^ 
players,  and  the  lyric  theatres  their  ^clavecinistes* 
aooompagnateurs,*  cellists,  and  singers. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Maltrises  woulc( 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  music 
anterior  to  the  French  Revolution,  so  we  must 
be  content  with  specifying  a  few  of  the  masters, 
composers,  choristers,   and  oiganists  who  have 
reflected  honour  on  these  ancient  institutions. 
They  were  real  schools  of  music,  the  pupils  being 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  chapters.    Indeed 
thev  much  resembled  the  Conservatorios  of  Italy, 
both  in  their  mode  of  administration,  and  in  the 
course  of  instruction  given.    They  were  not  bow* 
ever  all  organised  a]^e,  but  varied  vrith  local 
circumstances.     Thus  in    some   the   boys,   the 
master,  and  the  priests,  lived  in  common,  in 
others  separately;  in  some  the  maintenance  of 
the  children  was  in  the  hands  of  the  master,  in 
others  there  was  a  regular  purveyor.    But  in  all 
the  main  end'  was  the  study  of  music.    Before 
the  Revolution  there  were  in  France  400  Mai^ 
trises  aud   choirs,   with   as   many  maitres   de 
chapelle,  maintained  either  by  the  chapters  of 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,   the  cures, 
or  the  monasteries.    Each  Maltrise  contained 
on  an  average  firom  25  to  30  persons,  and  th^ 
musicians  thus  diffused  throughout  the  coun; 
try  numbered  in  all   about   10,000,  of  whom 
4,000   were    pupils  or  choristers.     There  was 
naturally   much    rivalry   among    the    different 
establishments,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to 
music.    To  show  how  great  and  widely  spread 
WM  their  influence  we  may  name  a  few  of  the 
principal  musicians  and  composers  who  owed 
their  education  and  their  very  varied  styles  to 
this    one   capacious    source,    before   the   estab- 
lishment of  opera  in  France : — Eustache  du  Caur-' 
roy,  Intermet,  and  Claudin  (Claude  de  Sermisy), 
who  flourished  under  Henri  IV ;  Veillot,  maitrel 
of  Notre  Dame;   Hautcousteau,  maitre  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle;  P^chon,  maitre  of  St.  Germain ;' 
Fr^mart,  Cosset,  Gobert,  Boesset,  Moulinier,  and 
Michel  Lambert,  all  contemporaries  of  Chanoine 
Annibal   Gantez,  whose  *  Entretiem  des  musi- 
ciens'  (Auxerre,  1643,  small  12 mo.  very  scarce) 
contains  curious,  and  not  very  edifying  details  of 
the  lives  of  the  maitres  de  chapelle  of  his  day« 
Then,   with  the   use  of  opera,   came  Cambert,' 
Campra,  and  Gilles,  a  pupil  of  Poitevin,  and 
composer  of  a  celebrated  '  messe  des  morts  '  per- 
formed at  the  funeral  of  Rameau,  Bemier,  a 
learned   contrapuntist,  Rameau  himself,   Gau- 
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saigueSy  and  oihen  of  leas  note.  Atnong  or- 
ganistB — ^Marchand,  the  Couperins,  Daquin,  who 
threatened  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Handel 
and  Rameau,  Balb&tre,  Gharpentier,  S^jan,  and 
Boely.  Among  compoeers — Lalande,  Mont^dair, 
Blanchard.  Mondenville,  floquet,  Philidor,  Groe- 
see,  Gr^try,  Ghampein,  M^ul,  Lesaeor,  Gra- 
veaux,  Boieldieu,  and  Feliden  David.  Among 
mngers,  J^yotte,  Legroe,  Larriv^e,  Lays,  and 
Rounean,  whose  voioee  were  first  heard  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  afterwards  delighted  the 
babitu^  of  the  opera. 

The  Maltrisea,  though  suppressed  in  179I1 
were  afterwards  reconstituted,  on  a  different 
footing.  The  Conservatoire  national  de  musique 
)s  now  the  great  nursery  of  fVench  musicians, 
but  many  a  church  has  still  its  Maltrise,  where 
the  choristers — boys  and  men — are  trahied  by 
a  maitre  de  ehapelle  in  everything  necessary 
to  insure  a  good  execution  of  plain^song  and 
sacred  music  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Choran*s  school  of  music  (Chobon),  still  in  ex- 
istence as  the  'Eoole  Niedermeyer.*  Nieder- 
meyer  and  D*Ortigue  also  founded  a  periodical 
called  '  La  Maltrise  *  specially  devoted  to  sacred 
music.  It  survived  only  four  years,  but  to  it  we 
Irefer  the  reader  for  further  details,  l^esides 
Gantez*s*  work  already  mentioned,  another  book, 
ahio  published  in  1643  ^7  J«an  de  Bordenave, 
a  Canon  of  B^um,  *L*^at  des  tfglises  coU^ales 
•t  cath^drales/ contains  much  information,  though 
impaired  by  its  want  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment. [G.C] 

MAJESTlTISCH.  'Majestic*;  in  a  digni- 
fied manner.  This  is  used  as  the  eauivalent  of 
Maes^wo  by  Beethoven  in  No.  5  of  the  6  Lieder 
von  Gellert,  *Die  Ehre  Gottes  in  der  Natur.' 
The  whole  direction  is '  Majestatisch  und  erhaben* 
(majestic  and  sublime).  The  word  also  occurs 
iw  a  direction  to  a  song  of  Schubert*s  called 
>  Liedesend.*  [J.  A .  F.  M.] 

MAJOR.  When  intervals  have  two  forms 
which  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  dissonant^ 
these  are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor,  the 
former  being  always  a  semitone  greater  than  the 
latter.  Thus  thiras  and  sixths  have  two  fonns, 
which  are  both  consonant,  and  are  respectively 
called  major  and  minor.  Seconds,  sevenths,  and 
ninths  have  each  two  forms,  which  are  dissonant, 
9nd  are  similarly  distinguished  as  major  and 
min<nr.  The  major  however  is  not  always  the 
greatest  form  of  an  interval,  for,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, some  intervals  are  capable  of  further 
extension,  aod  ve  then  described  as '  augmented' 
4v  *  supei^uous,'  as  augmented  seconds  or  aug- 
inentea  or  superituous  sixths.  The  major  forms 
of  concords  are  such  as  contain  a  major  third 
from  the  root  not%  and  these  are  both  more  har- 
monious and  better  defined  than  the  minor  con- 
cords; for,  in  the  first  place,  the  major  third 
agrees  witb.  the  fourth  harmcmic  of  the  funda* 
mental  tone,  and,  in  the  second,  the  combinational 
imes  of  the  chord  for  the  most  part  only  double 
notes  already  existing  in  the  aiotd.  Whereas 
in  the  minor  concords  the  minor  third  does  not 
correspond  with  any  of  the  really  perceptible 
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harmonics  of  the  root  note,  and  the  triad  cannot 
in  any  position  be  firee  from  false  combinational 
tones.  It  is  mainly  for  these  reasons  that  the 
major  chord  is  so  often  found  at  the  ooncludon 
of  a  piece  of  music  in  a  minor  mode  in  the  works 
of  the  earlier  masters,  from  Josquin  des  Pr^  up 
to  Mozart.    [See  Habmont,  vol.  i.  pp.  671,  2.] 

The  most  important  and  best  defined  aoAe  of 
modem  music  is  called  'major,*  because  it  haa 
a  major  third  from  the  tonic  in  the  ascending 
series ;  whence  in  former  times  it  was  common 
to  distinguish  the  scale  or  mode  by  the  terms 
'greater*  or  'lesser*  third,  as,  *in  the  key  of  G 
with  the  greater  third,*  where  one  would  now  say 
'  G  major.'  This  major  scale  is  the  natural  dii^ 
tonic  series  of  modem  music,  represented  by  the 
series  starting  from  C.  It  is  fundamentally  the 
most  perfect  for  harmonic  purposes,  as  it  present^ 
the  greatest  number  of  concords,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  in  their  most  harmonioaa 
form;  and  it  also  provides  most  perfectly  and 
simply  the  means  of  making  the  tonal  relationship 
intelligible ;  since,  as  Helmholts  points  out,  *  the 
tones  (of  the  scale)  are  constituents  of  the  com- 
pound tone  of  the  tonic,  or  the  fifth  above  or  the 
fifth  below  it.  By  which  means  all  the  relations 
of  tones  are  reduced  to  the  simplest  and  doses* 
relationship  existing  in  any  musical  mtem-— 
that  of  the  fifth.*  This  scale  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  Lydian  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Ionic. 

The  temi '  major  *  is  also  used  in  a  theoiretical 
sense  of  tones,  to  distinguish  the  interval  of  a  tone 
which  has  the  ratio  9 : 8  from  that  which  has  the 
ratio  10 : 9,  which  u  called  a  minor  tone.  For 
example,  in  the  key  of  C,  C-D  is  a  major  tone 
and  D-E  a  minor  tone,  and  the  difference  be* 
tween  them  is  a  comma.  [C.H.H.P.] 

MA JORANO,    [See  Caffabelli.] 

M ALBROUGH,  or  MALBROOK.  The  date 
of  this  celebrated  French  song,  and  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  both  words  and  music,  are  doubt- 
ful ;  but  there  u  reason  to  believe  that  the 
couplets  called  *Mort  et  convoi  de  Tinvincible 
Malbrough '  were  improvised  on  the  night  after 
the  battle  of  Malplaquet  (Sept.  11,  1709),  in  the 
bivouack  of  Mar^chal  de  Villars,  at  C^uesnoy, 
three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  name 
of  the  soldier,  who  perhaps  satirised  the  Enclish 
general  as  a  relief  to  his  hunger,  has  not  been 
preserved,  but  in  all  probability  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Uonent  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  published  in  1566.  In  fsct,  the 
idea,  the  construction,  and  many  details  in  the 
two  songs  are  very  similar,  though  the  rhythm 
and  position  of  the  rhymes  are  different,  and 
they  cannot  be  sung  to  the  same  mnsic  The 
following  is  the  air,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
words:-— 
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Ch&teaubriand,  hearing  the  tune  sang  by  Arabs 
in  Palestine^  suggested  that  it  had  been  carried 
there  by  the  Crusaders,  either  in  the  time  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  or  in  that  of  Louis  IX.  and 
JoinriUe;  but  no  musician  can  entertain  this 
idea  for  a  moment.  The  breadth  of  the  phrasing, 
the  major  mode,  and  the  close  on  the  dominant, 
are  as  characteristio  of  the  popular  tunes  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  as  they  are  unlike  the  un- 
rhythmical  melodies  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  neither  words  nor 
music  are  to  be  found  in  the  many  collections  of 
both :  nowadays  the  merest  trifles  appear  in  print, 
then  all  songs  were  sung  from  memory.    It  would 
piobably.have  died  out  had  not  Madame  Poi- 
trine  used  it  as  a  lullaby  for  the  infant  dauphin 
in  1 781.     liarie  Antoinette  took  a  fancy  to  her 
baby's  cradle-song,   and    sang    it    herself,   and 
'Malbroogh  s*en  ya-t-en  guerre  *  was  soon  heard 
in  Vemilles,  Paris,  and  at  length  throughout 
France.      Beaumarchais  introduced  it  into  his 
*  Manage  de  Figaro  *  (1784),  which  still  further 
ooDtributed  to  its  populuity.    It  then  became  a 
&TOQrite  air  for  couplets  in  French  vaudevilles ; 
and  Beethoven  brinigB  it  into  his  'Battle  Sym- 
phony *  (1813)  as  the  symbol  of  the  French  army. 
Hie  air  is  now  equally  popular  on  both  sides  of 
the  GhanneL    Many  jm  Englishman  who  would 
be  pozded  to  recognise  Marlborough  under  the 
puae  of  Malbrook  is  familiar  with  the  tune  to 
the  convivial  words,  'We  won*t  go  home  till 
Buniiog  *  and '  For  he^s  a  jolly  good  fellow.* 

Hie  piece  was  made  the  subject  of  an  opera- 
boaffe  in  4  acts,  words  by  Siraudin  and  Bus* 
ttch,  music  by  Bizet,  Jonas,  L^gouix,  and 
Delibes,  brought  out  at  the  Ath^ee,  Dec.  15, 
1867.  [G.  C] 

MALCOLM,  Alexander,  was  author  of  '  A 
IVeatise  on   Music,  Speculative,  Practical  and 
Hiitoricai,'  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1721 ;  and  edition, 
Sfo.  London,  1 730 ;  a  well-executed  work.    An 
in-made  abridgement  appeared  in  London,  1776. 
In  1 73 1  one  Mitchell  published  '  An  Ode  on  the 
Power  of  Music,'  dedicated  to  Malcolm,  the 
greater  part  of  which  u  prefixed  to  the  2nd  edi- 
tion of  the  Treatise.  [W.H.H.] 

MALKK  ADEL.  An  opera  seria  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Costa.  Produced 
it  the  Th^tre  Italien,  Paris,  Jan.  14,  1837,  and 
IB  London  at  Her  Majesty's,  May  18, 1837.  [G.] 

MALIBRAN,  Mabia  FklicitI,  one  of  the 
Bloat  distinguished  sing^  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  bom  March  24,  1808,  at  Paris,  where 
ber  firther,  Makuel  Gabcia,  had  arrived  only 
two  months  before.  When  3  years  old  she  was 
taken  to  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  5  played  a 
ahi1d*s  part  in  Paer's  '  Agnese,'  at  the  Fiorentini, 
Naples.  80  precocious  was  she  that,  after  a 
few  nights  of  this  opera,  she  actually  began 
to  sing  the  part  of  Agneae  in  the  duet  of  the 
aeoQod  Act,  a  piece  of  audacity  which  was  ap- 


plauded by  the  public.  Two  years  later,  she 
studied  solfeggi  with  Panseron,  at  Naples ;  and 
H^roldy  happening  to  arrive  about  the  same 
time,  gave  her  her  first  instruction  on  the  piano. 
In  1 816  Garcia  took  her  to  Paris  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  and  thence  to  London  in  the  autumn 
of  181 7.  Already  speaking  fluently  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French,  Maria  picked  up  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  English  in  the  2^  years  she  spent 
in  London.  Not  long  after,  she  learned  German 
with  the  same  facility.  Here,  too,  she  had  good 
teaching  on  the  piano,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  that,  on  her  return  to  Paris  in  1^19, 
she  was  able  to  play  J.  S.  Bach's  clavier-works, 
which  were  great  &vourites  with  her  father.  In 
this  way  she  acquired  sound  taste  in  music. 

At  the  early  age  of  15  she  was  made  by  her 
father  to  learn  singing  under  his  own  direction ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fear  which  his  violent  temper 
inspired,  she  soon  showed  the  individuality  and 
originality  of  her  genius.  Two  years  had  barely 
elapsed  when  (1824)  Garcia  allowed  her  to  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  before  a  musical  club  which 
he  had  just  established.  There  she  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  her  future  success  was  con- 
fidently predicted.  Two  months  later,  Garcia 
returned  to  London  where  he  was  engaged  as 
principal  tenor  ;  and  here  he  set  on  foot  a 
singing-dass,  in  which  the  education  of  Maria 
was  continued,  if  not  completed.  F^tis  says 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  indis- 
position of  Mme.  Pasta,  that  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Maria  was  unexpectedly  made ; 
but  this  account  is  not  the  same  as  that  given  by 
Ebers  or  by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe.  The  latter 
relates  that,  shortly  after  the  repair  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  '  the  great  favourite  Pasta  arrived  for  a 
limited  number  of  nights.  About  the  same  time 
Ronci  fell  ill,  and  toUdly  lost  her  voice,  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  engagement  and 
return  to  ItiJy.  Madame  Y  estris  having  seceded, 
and  Caradori  being  unable  for  some  time  to  per- 
form, it  became  necessary  to  engage  a  young 
singer,  the  daughter  of  the  tenor  Garcia,  who 
had  sung  here  for  several  seasons.  She  was  as 
yet  a  mere  girl,  and  had  never  appeared  on  any 
public  stage ;  but  from  the  first  moment  of  her 
appearance  she  showed  evident  talents  for  it  both 
as  singer  and  actress.  Her  extreme  youth,  her 
prettiness,  her  pleasing  voice,  and  sprightly  easy 
action,  as  Rodna  in  '  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,'  in 
which'  part  she  made  her  d^but,  gained  her 
general  &vour ;  but  she  was  too  highly  extolled, 
and  injudiciously  put  forward  as  a  prima  doniut, 
when  she  was  only  a  very  promising  d^utante, 
who  in  time,  by  studv  and  practice,  would  in  all 
probability,  under  the  tuition  of  her  father,  a 
ffood  musician,  but  (to  my  ears  at  least)  a  most 
disagreeable  singer,  rise  to  eminence  in  her  pro* 
fession.  But  in  the  following  year  she  went 
with  her  whole  family  (all  of  whom,  old  and 
young,  are  singers  Umt  boM  que  mauvaia)  to 
establish  an  Italian  opera  in  America,  where,  it 
is  said,  she  is  married,  so  that  she  will  probably 
never  return  to  this  country,  if  to  Europe.* 
Ebers   saya^    'her  voice  was  a  contralto,  and 
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managed  with  great  taste/  Her  d^ut  took 
place  June  7,  1825.  She  was  immediately  after- 
wards engaged  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
(about  six  weeks)  at  £500.  On  July  23,  she 
sang  Felicia  in  the  first  performance  of  Meyer- 
beer's *Crociato.*  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
Garcia  went,  with  his  daughter,  to  the  provincial 
festivals,  and  then  embarked  for  New  Yc«'k.  In 
this  new  sphere  Maria  rapidly  improved,  and 
acquired  confidence,  experience,  and  the  habit  of 
the  stage.  She  appeared  in  '  Otello/  '  Romeo,' 
'  Don  Giovanni,* '  Tancredi,' '  Cenerentola,*  and  in 
two  operas  written  for  her  by  her  father,  'L*amante 
astuto,*  and  'La  Figlia  dell*  aria.*  She  had 
scarcely  made  her  d^but  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  public  knew  no  bounds ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
her  popularity,  Garcia  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
M.  Malibran,  an  elderly  and  seemingly  wealthy 
French  merchant,  in  spite  of  her  repugnance  to 
the  imion.  This  marriage,  celebrated  March 
25,  1826,  was  as  unhappy  as  it  was  ill-assorted  ; 
a  year  had  hardly  elapsed  before  the  young  wife 
found  herself,  on  Malibran*s  bankruptcy,  free 
to  leave  him,  and  she  at  once  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  September  1827  she  had  returned 
to  France.  Preceded  by  a  blight  reputation, 
she  began  by  reaping  a  harvest  of  applause  in 
private  concerts,  followed  in  Januarv  1828  by  a 
great  and  c^enuine  success,  at  Galli  s  benefit,  in 
^  Semiramide.*  Her  genius  fcHr  dramatic  sing- 
ing was  at  once  recognised,  though  her  style 
was  mcored  by  a  questionable  taste  in  her  choice 
of  ornament.  This  she  had,  in  Paris,  the  best 
opportunity  of  correcting,  both  by  the  advice 
of  kindly  critics  and  the  example  of  accom- 
plished singers.  Engaged  for  the  season  at 
the  Italian  opera,  she  niade  her  d^ut  April  8. 
The  public,  at  first  doubting,  soon  welcooted 
her  as  a  really  great  singer,  and  were  parti- 
cularly struck  with  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
novelty  and  originality  of  her  style.  In  the 
season  of  1829  Malibran  made  her  re-appearance 
in  London,  where  she  shared  the  applause  of  the 
public  with  Son  tag,  and  the  same  result  followed 
ner  singing  with  that  artist  at  Paris  in  the 
autumn.  Engaged  again  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
the  same  capital  in  January  1830,  she  was  paid 
frs.  1075  for  each  representation.  This  was  less 
than  she  had  received  firom  Laporte  in  London, 
for  he  had  given  her  frs.  13,333*33  a  month,  an 
odd  sum,  unless  it  m^mt  frs.  40,000  for  three 
months ;  and  she  stipulated  only  to  appear  twioe 
«  week,  making  each  of  those  appearances  cost 
frs.  1666*66,  or  about  £66.  Though  she  certainly 
continued  to  draw  no  higher  saluy  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1830  and  .u,  and  her  charge  for  singing 
at  private  concerts  in  London,  1829,  ^^  ^^^y  ^5 
guineas,  yet  Mr.  Alfred  Bunn  engaged  her,  soon 
after,  for  nineteen  nights  at  £125  per  night, 
payable  in  advance, 

Sontag,  marrying  and  retiring  fipom  the  stage 
early  in  1830,  left  Malibran  mistress  of  the  field, 
and  henceforth  she  had  no  rival,  but  continued 
to  sing  each  season  in  London  and  Paris  with 
ever-increased  ddat.  In  1830  an  attachment 
sprang  up  between  her  and  de  Bi^riot;  and  this. 
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ended  only  with  her  life.  They  built  in  183 1  a 
handsome  villa  in  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  to  which 
they  returned  after  every  operatic  campaign.  In 
the  summer  of  1832,  a  sudden  inspiration  took 
this  impulsive  artist  to  Italy  in  the  company  of 
Lablache,  who  happened  to  pass  through  Brussels ; 
and  an  Italian  tour  was  improvised,  which  was  a 
sort  of  triumphal  progress.  Milan,  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Bologna  were  visited  with  equal  suooeas. 

On  her  return  to  Brussels  in  November, 
Mme.  Malibran  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who 
did  not  live ;  she  had  already  a  son.  In  the 
following  spring  she  came  to  London,  and  sang 
at  Drury  Lane,  in  English  Opera,  receiving 
fn,  80,000  for  40  representations,  with  two 
benefits  which  produced  not  less  than  frs.  50,000; 
The  prices  ofifered  to  her  increased  each  year  to 
an  unprecedented  extent.  She  received  at  the 
Opera  in  London,  during  May  and  June  1835, 
£2.775  for  24  appearances.  Sums,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  heard  of  before  in  such 
cases,  were  paid  to  her  at  the  provincial  festival! 
in  England,  and  her  last  engagement  at  Naplee 
was  for  frs.  80,000  for  40  nights,  wi&  2^  benefits, 
while  that  which  she  had  accepted  at  Milan 
from  the  Duke  Visconti,  the  director  of  La  Scala; 
was,  exclusively  of  some  other  profitable  con- 
ditions, frs.  450,000  for  185  performances,  vis. 
75  in  1835-6,  75  in  1836-7,  and  35  in  the 
autumn  of  38. 

Having  played  here  in  English  vernons  of 
'Sonnambula*  and  *Fidelio,*  Malibran  returned 
to  Naples,  where  she  remained  until  May,  1 834, 
proceeding  then  to  Bolog^,  and  thence  to 
Milan.  She  soon  came  back,  however,  to  London 
for  a  flying  visit;  and  was  singing  at  Sinif 
gaglia  in  Julv.  On  the  nth  of  the  next  month 
flhe  went  to  Lucca,  where  her  horses  were  taken 
from  her  carriage,  which  was  drawn  to  her 
hotel  by  enthusiastic  admirers  after  her  last  ap- 
pearance. She  next  went  to  Milan,  where  she 
signed  the  above-mentioned  tterittura,  and  thence 
to  Naples,  where  she  sang  during  the  CamivaK 
Here  she  met  with  an  accident,  her  carriage  being 
upset,  at  the  comer  of  a  street ;  and  she  suffered 
injuries  which  prevented  her  from  appearing  in 

Eublic  for  a  fortnight.  Even  then,  she  made 
er  first  appearance  with  her  arm  in  a  sling, 
which  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
From  Naples  she  went,  in  the  same  triumphant 
manner,  to  Venice,  her  arrival  being  announced 
by  fanfares  of  trumpets.  There  she  was  besieged 
with  fresh  enthusiasm,  which  followed  her  in  her 
return  to  Paris  and  London.  She  returned  in 
August  to  Lucca,  where  she  played  in  'Ines 
di  Castro,'  written  for  her  by  Persiani,  and  in 
<  Maria  Stuarda.* 

At  this  juncture,  her  marriage  was  annulled 
by  the  Courts  at  Paris,  and  on  March  s6,  1836, 
she  married  de  Bcriot,  with  whom  she  returned 
immediately  to  Bruss^. 

In  the  following  April,  once  more  in  London, 
Mme.  Malibran  de  Bcriot  had  a  fall  from  her 
horse.  She  was  dragged  some  distance  along  the 
road,  and  received  serious  injuries  to  her  head, 
from  which  she  never  entirely  recovered ;  bat  her 
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gj  enabled  har  for  a  time  to  dii- 
nganl  the  comeqneDcea  of  thii  »ccideDt.  She  re- 
tarned  to  Bnuwlj,  from  vheace  the  went  to  Aix- 
Im^Thftpelle,  knd  gave  two  concert!  there  with  da 
B^riot.  In  September  ihe  bed  come  to  En^luid 
■gun,  for  the  Mukcheater  Festiv&l, — at  which 
ber  short,  briUiut  life  cams  to  ui  end.  She  hud 
■rnved,  with  her  hiuband,  after  a  rapid  journey 
bom  Paris,  on  Sunday,  September  II,  1836.  On 
the  foUowing  evening  ehu  sang  in  no  lew  than  1 4 
pieces     OntbeTuOHda;,  though  weak  and  ill,  ehe 

On  Wedneaday,  the  1 4tb,  her  state  waa  atill  more 
critical,  but  she  contrived  to  nng  the  lost  sacred 
music  In  which  ihe  ever  took  part,  '  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord.'  with  thrilling  effect ;  but  that  same 
erening  bcr  last  notes  in  public  were  beard,  in 
the  Duet,  with  Mme.  Csiadoii  Allan,  '  Vanne  se 
albei;ghi  in  petto,'  from  '  Andronico.'  This  was 
recMved  with  immense  enthosiiwm,  the  hut 
moTement  was  encored,  and  Malibnm  actusJly 
aootxDplished  the  task  of  repeatisg  it. 
ber  last  effort.  While  thi 
rang  with  applause,  she  waa  fainting  io  the  arms 
of  her  friends  ;  and.  a  few  momenls  later, 
■be  was  conveyed  to  her  hotel.  Here  she  died 
after  aine  days  of  nervous  fever,  in  the  prostra 
two  which  naturally  followed  upon  the  the  serious 
iBiurie*  her  brain  bad  received  from  the  accident 
which  had  bebUen  her  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of 
papniial  excitement.  She  died  on  Friday 
Hep.  2i,  1836,  nboDt  to  minutes  before  mid 
■iglit,  under  the  oare  of  ber  own  doctor,  a 
hcmiio{)ath,  Bellunmini,  who  hod  declined  to  act 
■illi  the  two  regular  pbysiciatu  who  had  at 
inl  attended  her.  Two  hours  after  her  dwth, 
<l>  Biriot  was,  with  Belluomini,  in  a  carriage 
n  Ui  way  to  Bniiiels,  to  secure  the  property  of 
liilMewife,  She  was  buried  on  Oct.  I,  in  the 
mUi  aisle  of  the  collegiate  church,  Mancbeeter. 
Sb  ns  but  38  years  oC  age  when  she  died.  Her 
"oulns  were,  soon  afterwards,  removed  to 
ftnaela,  whca-e  they  were  re-intetred  in  the 
MdMery  of  IjKken  where  a  mausoleum  was 
noed  by  de  IWriot,  containing  a  bust  of  the 
gnat  singer  by  the  celebraied  sculptor  GeeBi. 

It  ii  difficult  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  a 
■innr  wfaoto  one  has  never  heard.  In  the  case 
<f  Uaria  Halibrsn,  it  is  eiceptionally  diFGcult, 
kr  the  ehanu  seems  to  have  c<nisisted  chiefly  in 
the  peculiarity  of  timbre  and  unusual  extent  of 
Ittr  Toiee,  in  her  excitable  temperament  which 
pmmpted  ber  to  improvise  passages  of  itiwige 
inttaritj  npon  the  itage,  and  on  her  stroDg 
■gnacal  fe^ng  which  Itept  those  improvisations 
tMatly.  but  not  quite,  always  within  the  bounds 
sT  good  taste.  That  her  voi»  was  not  bultless, 
(il&er  in,  quality  or  uniformity,  seems  eertain. 
It  was  •  oontralto,  having  much  of  the  soprano 
ivgist^  supei^added,  and  with  an  interval  of 
dead  noten  intervening,  to  conceal  which  she 
Deed  great  ingenuity,  with  almost  perfect  suooess. 
It  was,  after  sli,  her  mind  that  helped  to  enslave 
ber  andiencej  without  that  menU  originality, 
her  defective  vocal  organ  would  hare  failed  to 
ploHs  where^  in  Uct,  it  provtJied  npturea.    She 
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fortune  of  the  p 

too  young  for  them  to  hear  her. 

Many  portraits  of  Malibran  have  B|^>eared, 
none  very  good.  A  large  one,  atler  Hayter  re- 
presenting ber  with  a  harp,  as  '  Desdemoua.  is 
usually  accounted  the  bent ;  but  it  is  only  indif 
ferent  Another,  by  B  J  Lane  A  It  A  showing 
her  made  up  as  Fidalma,'  and  then,  afterwards, 
in  a  stage-boi,  m  her  usual  dress  is  mneh  better 
It  u  thu  latter  portrait  which  we  have  engraTed. 


Several  biographiea  have  appeared  of  this  es> 
traordinary  person,  with  anecdotes  of  whom  ft 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume ;  that  which  waa 
written  by  the  Comtesse  Merlin  is  little  better 
than  a  romance.  Malibran  composed  and  pub- 
lished Hany  nocfuran,  songs,  and  ckamonndta ; 
some  of  the  unpublished  pieces  were  collected 
and  published  by  Troupeoas  at  Fans  under  the 
name  of  '  Demiires  Pens^  musicales  de  Marie- 
F^iciti Garcia  de  Bjriot,'  in  410.  [J.M.] 

MALINCONIA,  LA.  The  name  attached  by 
Beethoven  to  a  very  romantic  intermeiio  or  in- 
troduction, of  44  bam  length,  between  the  Scheno 
and  the  Finale  of  his  Quartet  in  Bt>,  No.  6,  op. 
iS.  The  time  is  Adagio,  and  thu  direction  given 
is  '  Questo  pezzo  si  deve  trattaie  colla  piii  gran 
delicateiza.  The  theme  of  the  Malinconia 
appears  twice  in  the  Finale,  moch  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Andante  doea  in  that  of  the 
Qidntet,  op.  ig.  [G.] 

MANCANDO,  '^ling,'  or  'weak.'  is  used  to 


already  soft  passage.     It  ooc 
of  Beethoven^B  Pianoforte  Soi 


occurs  in  the  Scheno 


op.  7. 11 


of  the  Sonata  in  A  b,  op.  a6,  and 
m  the  sjow  movement  of  the  Quartet,  op.  59, 
No.  1.  It  is  also  much  used  by  Schumann  and 
Chopin,  and  is  almost  always  found  in  slow 
movements,  although  the  Erst  instance  cited  from 
Beethoven  ia  au  exception.  [J.A..F3I>] 
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MANCHESTER.  The  iMeai  mnrfcBl  anati- 
mtioa  in  this  dty  a  Tbb  Gutlkhin's  Concrhn, 

vhich  cBU  be  tnced  bick  to  1 749,  uid  probabl; 
exuted  hhhb  time  prerioiulj  to  that  date.  The 
orchestn  wae  rormerly  compoeed  of  aniKteun 
and  profesiioiiAl  memben,  but  i>  noir  eotirely 
profanioiul.  Ten  luontMy  orcbeHtnl  concert* 
are  given  each  year  at  the  Conoert  HalL  Mt. 
Charles  Halle  hM  beea  tii«  Condactor  unce 
M^  1850. 

"TBt  MANCRsaTEB  Cboral  Sociitt  wii  formed 
•bout  the  year  1S40,  for  the  porpoee  of  per- 
fonoing  the  leading  oratoriM  and  chinvl  worhi 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelnohn,  etc. 
Ite  membera  were  profeuional  and  amateur  in- 
diacriminately  ;  the  accompaniment  waa  limited 
to  the  organ ;  and  the  c<inoerta,  which  became 
very  popular,  were  held  in  the  Royal  Institution. 
I'HiHABQREAVEa  Chobal  SOCIETY  was  founded 
In  1S4:,  on  the  bequest  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  an  exteDaive  library  of  choral  music,  by  Mr. 
Hamer  Hargreavea,  fur  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  practice  of  sacred  choral  music,  with  an 
icBtrumenlal  band.  The  conoerti  were  aupportod 
by  ijo  perTormaTB,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
John  WaddingtoD,  through  whose  care  and  skill 
the  perfbimanoee  attained  a  degree  of  complete- 
ness never  beEore  reached  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  Society  bad  the  honour  of  introducing 
Elijah  to  Manchester  on  April  10,  1847,  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  It  waa  diasolved 
In  1849,  i^ninly  in  consequence  of  a  diffioitlty  in 
cbtaining  suitable  aovommodation. 

Mb.  Csableb  Halle'b  Grahd  Cohcests  were 
begun  in  1857,  and  itill  continue  weekly  at  the 
Free  Trade  Halt,  tnaa  the  last  week  in  October 
to  the  firit  week  in  March.  ID  conoerts  are 
given  each  season,  1 3  miHsllaneoDs,  and  S  choral. 
The  programiDea  embrace  the  neweat  and  most 
interesting  oichestral  works,  ooncertoa  and  eolo 
compontioni  played  by  the  b«t  artists,  and  solo 
vocal  works  by  eminent  singers.  The  concerta 
are  coaduoted  by  Mr.  Halle,  aud  the  chorus, 
which  is  150  strong  and  remarkably  efficient, 
is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Edward  Hecht.  llie 
reputation  of  the  band  is  great,  and  they  are 
frequently  engaged  at  Liverpool,  Leeds.  Bradford, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  towns  in  the  North. 

Classical  Chjvbeb  Cohubbtb  were  started 
about  1840  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Seymour  and  Herr 
Badersdorf,  but  though  much  appreciated  b;  tJ^ 
cultivated  amateurs  of  Manchesler.  they  wers 
not  adequately  supported,  and  have  lot  many 
fears  ceased  to  exist.  [Q.] 

MANDOLINE  (ItaL  MandUino)  Is  a  small 
and  very  beautifully  formed  stringed  instrument 
of  the  lute  kind,  with  deeper  convexity  of  back 
than  the  lute.  It  Is,  as  Its  name  hnplies.  less  in 
■iie  than  the  Mahi>6[,a  or  Mandoba,  a  much 
scarcer  instrument.  H&ndola,  or  MiudorU,  sig- 
nifies 'almond,'  and  it  has  been  suppled  that 
the  shape  of  the  instrument  has  given  it  the 
name.  But  this  cannot  be  accept^  since  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  syllable  '  Man'  un- 
changed, or  changed  by  phonetic  variation  to 
'Ban,'  'Pan,'  'Tan,'  etc.,  tor  Oso  first  pliable. 


MASDOLINE. 

of  namwbf  lute  instruments  from  East  to  Weat, 
removes  it  to  a  wider  etymological  field. 

There  are  two  vsrietias  of  Mandoline,  the 
Neapolitan  and  the  Milanese;  the  fonns'  having 
four  pairs  of  strings,  the  latter  usually  five.    The 


right  hand,  the 


wbich  purpose  there  are  seventeen  freta  a 
the  fingerboard.  The  scale  of  the  instrument 
is  three  octaves  and  one  note,  &om  the  G  below 
the  treble  stave  to  the  octave  of  A  above  it.  The 
Serenade  in  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  >  Deh  vieni,' 
was  writtan  te  be  accompanied  by  the  Mando- 


The  piaiealo  of  the  violins  is  of  a  diSenott  Mdour 
of  tone,  and  offers  but  a  poor  sutiatitute. 

The  Mandoline  is  not  however  the  awroct  in- 
strument. Don  Juan  would  have  played  a  Ban- 
durria,  a  kind  of  half  guitar  and  truly  national 
Spanish  instrument,  sometimea  incorrectly  called 
a  Mandoline.    The  back  of  the  bandurria  is  flat ; 


MA^POLmK. 

called  in  Spanish  'pua,*  and  that  it  is  the  practice 
to  insert  a  plate  of  the  same  substance  in  the 
bell  J  below  the  soundhole  to  prevent  the  plectrum 
scraUdiing.  The  bandurria  has  twelve  strings 
taned  in  pairs,  the  higher  three  notes  of  catgut 
the  lower  of  silk  overspun  with  metaL  It  is 
taned  much  more  deeply  than  the  Mandoline. 
The  compass  is  in  all  three  octaves. 
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The  Spanish  '  Estudiantina,'  in  London  1879, 
had  eleven  bandurrias  in  their  band  and  six 
guitars. 

The  most  recent  instruction-book  for  the  Nea- 
politan  Mandoline   is  by  Signer  Carmine  de 


Laurentiis,  and  is  published  by  Ricordi,  ^ilan. 
Our  illustration  is  from  an  instrument  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Carl  Engel. 

Beethoven  s  friend  Krumpholz  was  a  virtuoso 
on  the  Mandoline,  and  thiu  probably  explains 
the  fact  of  Beethoven*s  having  written  a  piece 
for  the  instrument  (Thayer,  ii.  49).  The  auto- 
graph is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  MS. 
sketches  and  fragments  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  MSS.  29,801.  Though  entitled 
'  Sonatina  per  il  Mandolina.  Compoeta  da  L.  v. 
Beethoven,*  it  is  only  in  one  movement,  and  is 
here  printed  probably  for  the  first  time.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  phrase  with  which  the 
Trio  (C  major)  begins  is  the  same  which  Bee* 
thoven  afterwards  used  in  the  Allegretto  ot 
op.  X4,  No.  !• 
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[A,J.H.] 


MANERIA  (Ital.  jfaniem).  A  word,  trans- 
ferred  from  the  terminology  of  antient  music  to 
that  of  Plain  Chaunt,  in  which  it  is  applied  to  those 
combinations  of  Authentic  and  Plagal  Modes, 
havinga  common  Final,  which  are  more  familiarly 
oaUed  <  Mixed  Modes.*  [W.S.R.] 

M ANIER  (Ger.)»  lit.  '  manner ' ;  derived,  like 
our  word  '  manner,'  through  the  French  manUre, 
a  manner,  and  manier,  to  handle,  from  the 
Latin  mantu,  a  hand.  It  has  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct meanings,  one  dealing  with  the  lesthetics 
of  music,  the  other  with  its  technicalities.  In 
the  first  of  these  connections  the  word  signifies 
'mannerism,*  or  the  £aulty  adherence  to  some 
peculiarity  in  style,  bringing  such  peculiarity 
into  undue  prominence.  It  is  the  abuse  of  indi- 
viduality, without  which  .quality  no  composer 
can  be  truly  great.  The  German  word  is  always 
used  in  this  sense  of  reproach ;  it  never  has  the 
meaning  of  '  individuality.* 

The  second  meaning  or  the  word  is  the  same  as 
the  French  agrimens,  ornaments  introduced  into, 
and  built  upon,  the  melody.  Whether  indicated 
by  small  notes,  or  marks,  or  added  at  the  will 
of  the  performer.  [See  AoBiMENS,  vol.  i.  p.  43, 
where  the  subject  ib  fully  treated.]     [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

MANNEBGESANGVEREIN.  an  association 
of  men  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  singing  in  4 
parts — 2  tenors  and  2  basses.  They  sprang  firom 
the  Liedertafeln,  and  the  most  important  were 
founded  by  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  in  Vienna  (1845), 
and  by  Franz  Weber  in  Cologne.  The  latter 
visited  England  in  the  spring  of  i860,  and  sang 
before  the   Queen  at  Windsor.     (See  Liedeb- 

TAPBL).  [F.G.] 

MANNS,  August,  an  eminent  conductor,  bom 
of  poor  parents  at  Stolzenburg,  near  Stettin,  in 
North  Grermany,  March  12,  1825.  His  first 
teacher  was  the  Village-musician  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Torgelow,  from  whom  he  learnt 
the  violin,  clarinet,  and  flute.     His  next  in- 


struction was  received  from  Urban,  the  To¥m> 
musician  of  Elbing,  near  which  his  parents  had 
removed,  and  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed.  Here 
he  had  regular  pracUce  in  an  orchestra,  especially 
that  of  l£e  Dantzig  opera  company  during  its 
annual  visits  to  Elbing;  and  this  led  to  his 
entering  one  of  the  regimental  bands  of  Dantzig 
as  1st  clarinet,  while  he  played  among  the  ist 
violins  at  the  theatre.  He  now  began  to  arrange 
and  compose  for  the  band,  and  generally  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  music  of  the  place.  In 
1848  the  Regiment  was  transferred  to  Posen, 
and  here  Mr.  Manns  was  noticed  by  Wiepr^t, 
and  through  his  assistance  transferred  himself  nt>m 
the  military  band  to  Gungl's  orchestra  in  Beriin, 
and  was  at  length  advanced  to  the  post  of  con: 
ductor  and  solo-violin  player  at  EroU  s  Garden— 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  Berlin.  Here,  under  Gyer, 
he  worked  hard  at  harmony  and  composition,  and 
produced  much  dance  music  and  other  pieces 
which  were  veiy  popular.  After  the  destruction  of 
Kroll's  establishment  by  fire  in  1851,  Mr.  Manns 
was  chosen  by  Herr  von  Roon  (the  well-known 
war-minister),  then  in  command  of  a  crack  in- 
fantry regiment  at  Konigsberg,  to  be  his  band- 
master. Colonel  von  Roon,  though  not  himself 
a  musician,  was  very  anxious  that  the  band  of 
his  regiment  should  shine  in  the  service.  He 
accordingly  gave  his  bandmaster  every  opportunity 
of  display.  At  his  instance  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies (not  at  that  time  so  universally  known 
as  they  are  now)  were  arranged  for  the  band, 
and  in  other  ways  the  music  of  the  regiment  was 
made  very  prominent.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
moved  firom  Konigsberg  to  Cologne,  and  there 
enjoyed  a  still  greater  reputation.  Mr.  Manns, 
however,  longed  for  a  wider  field,  and  wisely 
leaving  to  others  the  department  of  composition, 
in  which  his  abilities  were  quite  sufficient  to  have 
insured  him  considerable  success,  he  fortunately 
accepted,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  an  engagement 
as  sub-conductor  in  the  band  of  the   Crystal 
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Pftlaoe,  then  a  wind  band  only,  under  Herr 
SchaUehn.  This  position  he  gave  up  in  October, 
sad  after  following  his  profession  at  Leamington 
snd  Edinburgh  ^in  Mr.  Wood's  opera  band)  he 
became  conductor  of  the  summer  concerts  at 
Amsterdam  in  1855,  and  finally,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  was  engaged  as  conductor  of  the 
Crystal  Falaoe  band,  a  post  which  he  entered 
upon  on  October  14,  1855.  The  music  at  the 
Ciyrtal  Palace  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  in- 
choate condition,  the  band  was  still  a  wind  band, 
and  the  open  Centre  Transept  was  the  only  place 
far  its  performances.  Under  the  efforts  of  the 
new  conductor  things  eoon  began  to  mend.  He 
eondncted  a  'Satunlay  Concert*  in  the  'Bohe- 
mian Glass  Court '  the  week  after  his  arrival — 
through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Direc- 
tors the  band  was  changed  to  a  full  orchestra,  a 
better  spot  was  found  far  the  music,  adjoining 
the  Queen's  rooms  (since  burnt)  at  the  north- 
east end,  and  at  length,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bowley,  then  General 
Manager,  the  Concert  Boom  was  enclosed  and 
roofed  in,  and  the  present  famed  Saturday  Con- 
eerts  began,  and  have  inrqgressed,  both  in  the 
Talue  and  variety  of  the  selections  and  the  deli- 
cacy and  spirit  of  the  performances,  ever  since. 
Mr.  Manns*B  duties  as  conductor,  both  of  the 
dafly  music  and  of  the  Saturday  Concerts,  as  well 
as  of  the  numerous  fites  and  extra  performances, 
where  music  has  to  be  arranged  for  large  com- 
bined tnswsfs  of  wind  and  string,  are  naturally 
Tery  arduous.  Mendelssohn  (in  a  letter  from 
Leipdg  dated  Feb.  27,  1841)  says,  'I  have  con- 
ducted  fifteen  public  perfinmancee  since  Jan.  i ; 
CBOn^h  to  knock  up  any  man.'  What  would  he 
have  said  if  he  had  had  to  do  this  with  all  the 
added  difficulties  caused  by  the  calls  of  the 
London  season  on  his  musicians,  and  with  two 
band-perfijrmances  to  arrange  and  conduct  every 
day  as  well !  Mr.  Manns  has  therefore  hitherto 
only  rarely  taken  engagements  outside  the 
Oystai  Palace.  In  1859  ^®  conducted  the  Pro- 
menade  Concerts  at  Ihniry  Lane,  and  he  is 
annoonoed  to  conduct  the  approaching  Winter 
Series  at  Glasgow  (Dec.  1879  and  Jan.  1880). 

Mr.  Manns  often  appears  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
prograomies  as  a  composer,  but  it  is  as  the 
dirM:iar  of  his  orchestra  that  he  has  won  his 
laurels.  In  a  remarkable  article  in  The  limes 
of  Aprfl  a8,  1847,  >^  ^  ^^  ^^^  *  ^®  German 
oondoctor  makes  the  orchestra  express  all  the 
modifications  of  feeling  that  an  imaginative 
solcosi  would  give  voice  to  on  a  single  instru- 
meot.'  It  is  to  this  power  of  wielding  his  band 
that  Mr.  Manns  has  aocustcnned  his  audience 
during  the  34  years  of  his  oonductorship.  In 
addition  to  Uie  many  qualities  necessary  to 
produce  this  result  he  is  gif^  with  an  industry 
which  finds  no  pains  too  great,  and  with  a 
devotion,  which  not  only  makes  him  strictly  loyal 
to  the  indications  of  Uie  composer,  but  has  en- 
abled him  to  transcend  the  limits  of  a  mere 
ooBdactor,  and  to  urge  on  his  audience  music 
which,  though  at  first  received  with  enthusiasm 
«Bly  by  a  few,  has  in  time  amply  justified  his 
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foresight  by  becoming  a  public  necessity.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  Uiat  his  persistent  perform- 
ance of  the  works  of  Schumann — to  name  but 
one  composer  out  of  several — in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  at  Sydenham,  has  made  the  London 
public  acquainted  with  them  years  before  they 
would  otherwise  have  become  so.  [G.] 

MANTIUS,  Eduasd,  a  German  tenor  singer 
of  great  reputation  in  Northern  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Schwerin  in  1806.  He  studied  law,  first 
in  1825,  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  and  after- 
wards at  Leipzig.  It  was  at  the  latter  place  that 
his  fine  voice  attracted  general  attention  and 
that  he  b^[an  to  study  singing  under  Pohlenz. 
After  having  sung  with  great  success  at  a  festival 
at  Halle,  conducted  by  Spontini,  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin, and  by  his  interpretation  of  the  tenor  parts 
in  Handel's  oratorios  (Samson,  Judas,  etc.),  soon 
became  the  declared  favourite  of  the  Berlin  pub- 
lic How  much  his  talent  was  appreciated  in  the 
house  of  the  Mendelssohn  £Eunily  may  be  gathered 
from  many  passages  in  the  published  letters  and 
other  books  relating  to  Mendelssohn.  It  was 
MantiuB  who  sang  the  principal  tenor  part  in 
the  Liederspiel '  IMe  Heimkehr  aus  der  fremde' 
('Son  and  Stranger*),  at  the  celebration  of  the 
silver  wedding  of  the  elder  Mendelssohns  (Dev- 
rient,  p.  89).  In  1830  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Berlin  as  Tamino  in  the 
Zauberflote.  In  1857  he  gave  his  farewell  per- 
formance as  Florestan  in  Fidelio.  During  27 
years  he  had  appeared  in  no  less  than  it^i 
characters.  After  quitting  the  stage  he  devotied 
himself  with  mucti  success  to  teaching,  and  he 
died  at  Ilmenau,  in  Thuringia,  in  1874.  Man- 
tius  had  not  only  an  exceptionally  fine  voice, 
which  he  knew  how  to  use  in  a  truly  artistic 
and  musical  manner,  but  was  also  a  remarkably 
good  actor.  His  representations  of  the  tenor 
parts  in  Mozart's  and  Gluck's  operas  were  justly 
regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  [P.  D.J 

MANTUA.  The  earliest  Academy  m  Mantua 
for  poetry  and  music  was  that  of  the  '  Invaghiti,* 
founded  in  1560  by  Cesare  (jronzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Signore  di  Guastalla.  It  always 
remained  imder  royal  patronage,  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy.  In 
1494,  previous  to  the  founding  of  this  Academy, 
there  was  a  magnificent  theatre  in  Mantua,  in 
which  was  represented  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
dramas — the  '  Orfeo '  of  Angelo  Poliziano.  This 
pastorale  was  composed  in  two  days  at  the  instance 
of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  says  Muratori,  music,  and 
more  especially  theatrical  music,  was  held  in 
high  esteem;  the  attention  of  every  one  was 
directed  to  gorgeous  musical  entertainments,  and 
more  especially  the  courts  of  Modena  and  Man- 
tua tried  to  outshine  each  other  in  magnificence. 
Their  respective  Dukes,  Ferdinando  Gonzaga 
and  Francesco  d'Este,  vied  in  obtaining  the 
best  musicians  and  most  highly  prized  singers 
for  their  court.  It  was  the  custom  to  pay  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  300  scudi  to  the  best 
actors^  and  there  was  no  stint  of  expenditure  on 
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orchestra,   costumes,  or   scenery  and  ligliting. 
(Annali  d^talia.  1690.)  [C.M.P.] 

MANUAL  (from  manut,  a  hand),  a  clavier, 
or  set  of  keys,  to  be  played  by  the  hands.  The 
term  is  used  chiefly  m  reference  to  the  Organ, 
where  the  keyboards  for  the  hands  and  the  key- 
board for  the  feet  have,  for  convenience,  to  be 
distinguished  by  some  brief  and  suggestive  name. 
Clavier  (from  cLavit,  a  key)  simply  means  a  key* 
board)  without  reference  to  the  members  of  the 
body  with  which  it  is  to  be  played.        [£.  J.H.] 

MANZOLETTO,  a  very  tolerable  'second 
Inan/  who  appeared  in  London  with  Paochierotti 
and  Mme.  L^brun,  in  1779 ;  and  remained  there 
with  success  for  two  or  three  seasons,  singing  in 
such  operas  as '  Alessandro,*  'Zemira,'  'Ricimero,* 
'Giumo  Bruto,*  and  'I  Viaggiatori  Felici,'  in 
1782.  He  was  heard  again  three  years  later  by 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  in  Naples  and  Mantua ; 
but  never  revisited  England.  [J.M.] 

MANZUOLI,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1725.  Having  acquired  a  reputation  in 
Italy,  he  repaired,  in  1 753,  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  a  high  salary  by  Farinelli.  In 
1764  and  1765  he  came  to  London,  and,  by  his 
performance,  '  the  serious  opera  acquired  a  de- 
gree of  favour  to  which  it  had  seldom  mounted 
since  its  first  establishment  in  this  country' 
(Bumey).  His  v(Hoe  was  the  most  powerful 
soprano  that  had  been  heard  on  our  stage  since 
the  time  of  Farinelli, and  his  style  was  full  of  taste 
and  dignity.  The  applause  he  earned  was  hearty 
and  imequivocal ;  '  it  was  a  universal  thunder.* 
Other  singers  had  more  art  and  feeling ;  none 
possessed  a  sweeter  or  fuller  organ.  As  to  exe- 
cution, he  had  none ;  but  he  was  a  good  actor, 
though  unwieldy  in  figure,  and  ill-made.  Nor 
was  he  young ;  but  Uie  sensation  he  excited 
seems  to  have  been  irresistible.  All  the  com- 
posers struggled  to  have  the  honour  of  writing 
for  him  ;  even  Dr.  Ame  composed  his  unsuccess- 
ful '  Olimpiade  *  for  the  popular  singer.  Man- 
zuoli,  however,  left  England  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  did  not  return.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  at  Vienna,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  retired 
to  his  native  place,  with  the  title  of  '  Singer  to 
the  Ck)urt  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.* 

In  a  letter^  of  Mozart's,  his  first  after  starting 
on  his  Italian  tour,  Jan.  7,  1770,  he  says  of  a 
singer  whom  he  heard,  'canta  un  pooo  Manzuolisch 
ed  a  una  bellissima  voce  forte  ed  6  gik  vecchio,* 
etc.  Bun^ey  heard  him  again,  in  September  of 
that  year,  taking  part  in  a  service  in  a  convent 
near  Florence,  and  was  delighted,  though  the  voice 
seemed  less  powerful,  even  in  a  small  church, 
than  when  he  was  in  England.  His  name  occurs 
once  more,  in  one  of  the  ^der  Mozart's  letters, 
written  in  the  following  August,  'Manzuoli  often 
visits  us  ;*  and  he  is  included  among  '  the  singers, 
not  only  celebrated  in  their  profession,  but  goo<l- 
hearted  and  sensible  people.*  He  took  part  in 
the  '  Serenata '  composed  by  the  young  Mozart  in 
honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, , 
at  Milan,  Oct.  17,  1771,  and  was  encored  in  one 

1  In  tb«  collection  of  the  prescot  frrlter.        ' 
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of  his  songs.  Mozart  writes  again,  Nov.  24, 
1 77 1  : — ^*  Herr  Manzuoli,  the  musico,  who  has 
always  been  considered  and  esteemed  as  the  beet 
of  his  class,  has  in  his  old  age  given  a  proof  of 
his  folly  and  arrogance.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
Opera  for  the  sum  of  500  gigliati  (ducats),  bat 
as  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Serenata  in  the 
contract,  he  demanded  500  ducats  more  for  sing* 
ing  in  it,  making  1000.  The  court  only  sent  him 
700  and  a  gold  box  (and  enough  too,  I  think), 
but  he  returned  the  700  ducats  and  the  box,  and 
went  away  without  anything.  I  don't  know  what 
the  result  of  this  history  will  be,— a  bad  one, 
I  fear!'  A  good  portrait  of  Manzuoli  was 
engraved  by  G.  B.  Betti,  after  a  design  by  L. 
Betti.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  (^ebrated 
Coltellini.  [J.M.] 

MAOMETTO  SECONDO.  Opera  by  Rossini, 
Produced  at  San  Carlo,  Naples,  during  the  Car- 
naval  of  1820 ;  adapted  and  extended  as  Lb  Si^b 
DE  CoRiNTHB.  The  aria  *  Sorgete/  for  a  bass 
voice,  is  often  sung  at  concerts.  [G.] 

MAPLESON,  James  Henrt,  a  w^-known 
London  impresario.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  appeared  in  public  as  a  singer, 
and  for  some  time  played  among  the  violas  in  the 
orchestra.  Later  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  £.  T. 
Smith  at  Her  Maje8ty*8  Theatre,  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  annoimoed,  in  - 186 1,  his  intention 
of  abandoning  Italian  Opera,  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
the  Lyceum,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a 
manager.  He  opened  there  on  June  5,  1861  ; 
and  on  the  i^^th  produced  Verdi's  'Ballo  in 
Maschera*  for  the  first  time  in  England.  His 
first  season  at  Her  Majesty's  was  1862,  when 
Trebelli  made  her  d^but  in  England ;'  the  bum* 
ing  of  Her  Majesty's  drove  him  to  Drur^  Lane 
in  1868.  He  joined  Mr.  Gye  in  18^;  the 
coalition  lasted  two  seasons,  and  in  1871  he 
returned  to  Drury  Lane.  On  April  28,  1877, 
he  reopened  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  he 
is  still  manager.  Mr.  Mapleson  has  lately  taken 
his  company  to  the  United  States  in  the  in« 
tervals  of  the  London  season.  [G.] 

MARA,  Gertrude  Elisabeth,  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Cassel,  Feb.  23,  1749.  Her  mother  died  soon 
after  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  her  father,  a 
poor  musician,  named  Schmeling,  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  securing  his  little  daughter 
in  an  armchair,  while  he  attended  to  his  affairs. 
From  this  cause,  it  appears,  she  fell  into  a  rickety 
state,  from  which  it  was  long  ere  she  recovered, 
if  indeed  she  ever  recovered  entirely.  Schmeling 
contrived  to  increase  his  income  by  mending 
musical  instruments,  and  the  little  Gertrude  one 
day  got  hold  of  a  violin,  and  began  to  draw  musi- 
cal sounds  from  it,  being  then  only  four  years  old« 
For  this  she  was  punished  by  her  father ;  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  she 
seized  every  opportunity  of  practising  on  such 
instruments  as  she  could  find,  whenever  Schme- 
ling's  back  was  turned.  He  found  her,  however, 
before  long,  to  his  astonishment,  playing  on  a 
violin,  of  which  she  had  mastered  the  scalei 
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Stmdc  with  her  ffeniuB,  he  gave  her  a  few  les- 
Bona,  and  found  her  so  apt  a  pupil  that,  not 
long  afterwards,  he  was  able  to  play  duets  with 
her  before  a  few  amateurs.     But  even  now, 
in  her  fifth  year,  the  poor  child  could  not  stand 
without  support,  and  her  father  was  obliged  to 
carry  her  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  play.  By 
&vour  of  an  amateur,  Schmeling  and  his  child 
were  enabled  to  visit  the  bdr  at  Frankfort,  where 
the  little  girl's  perfonnanoe  excited  great  wonder. 
A  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  a  better  education 
was  given  to  her,  and  when  she  had  reached  the 
sge  cf  nine  her  health  had  improved,  and  she  was 
able  to  proceed  to  Vienna  with  her  fiither,  and 
there  give  some  concerts.    The  English  ambas- 
lador  advised  Schmeling  to  take  the  child  to 
yngl^Twl^  advioe  on  which  the  fKKne  musician, 
famished  with  letters  of  introduction  by  the  am- 
bassador, gladly  acted*    He  soon  obtained  the 
patronage  of  many  noble  and  influential  persons, 
indudi^  the  Queen,   for  his  wonderful  childl 
The  little  girl,  petted  and  admired  by  all  the  great 
ladies,  was,  however,  persuaded  by  them  to  give 
op  the  violin,  which  they  thought  an  unfeminine 
imtrument,  and  was  encouraged  to  sing.    Her 
▼oice  was  already  resonant  and  clear,  but  she  had, 
of  coarse,  had  no  instruction.    Schmeling,  by  the 
bdp  of  her  protectressei,  placed  the  young  Grer- 
trade  under  the  tuition  ot  the  musico  Paradlsi. 
She  made  rapid  progress^  but  it  soon  became 
iMoesnry  to  remove  her  nom  the  power  of  her 
profiigate  instructor. 

Betoniing  to  Cassel,  Schmeling  found  it  im- 
poviUe  to  get  an  engagement  for  his  daughter, 
u  he  had  hoped,  at  Uie  C!ourt ;  for  the  King 
voolcLnot  hear  of  any  but  Italian  singers.  Hiller 
Bov  rsoeived  her  into  his  musio-school,  at  Leipzig, 
viiere  she  remained  for  five  years.    In  1771  she 
CUDS  out  from  this  academy,  with  a  voice  re- 
markable for  its  extent  and  beauty,  a  great  know- 
Mge  of  music,  and  a  brilliant  s^le  of  singing. 
She  was  the  first  great  singer  that  Grermany  had 
piodooed.    Her  education  had  been  formed  on 
the  music  of  Hasan,  Graun,  Benda^  Jommelli, 
Peigolese,  Porpora,  and  Saochini;  but  Hasse, 
irith  his  vocal  passages  and  facile  style,  was  her 
favourite  master.     Her  voice  extended  from  the 
middle  G  to  E  in  alt.    She  made  her  dUbvi  in 
aa  opera  of  Hasse*s  at  Dresden,  and  was  success- 
foL     With  difficulty,  the  King,  Frederick  II, 
was  persuaded  to  hear  her ;  and,  though  strongly 
against  her  on  account  of  her  na 
he  was  immediately  converted  by  her 
an  air  of  Graun*s  at  sight,  and  finally 
M^iged  her  for  life  to  sing  at  Courts  with  a 
palary  of  fr.  1 1.350.    Here  she  profited  by  the 
hints  of  Omrialini  and  POTporino,  and  perfected 
her  singing  of  slow  and  legato  airs. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that^  in  spite  of  all 
advioe,  and  although  the  King  twice  refused  his 
went,  she  married  the  violoncellist,  Mara. 
She  aoon  discovered  her  folly,  and  regretted  it 
when  too  late.  This  part  of  her  life  was  ex- 
tTCBMly  imhj^y;  she  was  made  miserable  on 
the  eoe  hand  by  Uie  excesses  of  a  debauched  and 
ditipated  husband,  and  on  th«  other  by  the 
TOL.n. 
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tyranny  of  a  king  who  allowed  her  no  liberty  op 
indulgence.  On  one  occasion,  she  was  actually 
brou^t  from  her  bed,  by  his  orders,  transmitted 
through  an  officer  and  guard  of  soldiers,  and 
forced  to  sing  at  the  Opera,  though  complaining, 
truly  or  untruly,  of  indisposition.  She  at  length 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  bresden,  where  she  was 
detained  by  the  IVussian  ambassador.  Frederick, 
however,  who  had  lost  some  front  teeth,  and 
could  no  longer  play  the  flute,  cared  now  but 
little  for  music,  and  gave  her  a  tardy  permission 
to  annul  her  engagement.  Mme.  Mara,  free  at 
last,  arrived  in  1 780  at  Vienna,  where  Storace 
was  playing  in  opera  btifa,  for  which  the  Em- 
peror had  a  great  liking.  This  was  not  Mara'a 
fine,  and  she  was  coldly  received.  Provided,  how* 
ever,  with  a  letter  to  Marie- Antoinette  from  the 
Empress,  she  passed  through  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  singing  at  various  places  on  her 
way.  At  Munich  Mozart  heard  her,  but  was  not 
favourably  impressed.  He  wrote,  Nov.  13, 1780, 
*  Mara  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  me. 
She  does  too  little  to  be  compared  to  a  Bastar* 
della  (yet  this  is  her  peculiar  style),  and  too 
much  to  touch  the  heart  like  a  Weber  [Aloysia], 
or  any  judicious  singer.'  He  tells  a  story  of  her 
and  her  husband  a  few  days  later  (letter  of  Nov, 
24),  which  shows  both  of  Uiem  in  a  very  unpleas- 
ant light,  as  behaving  with  foolish  effirontery  and 
pretension.  She  was  again  at  Vienna  in  March 
1 78 1,  and  Mozart  mentions  her  as  giving  a  con- 
cert there.  She  reached  Paris  in  1782.  Hwe 
she  found  the  celebrated  Todi,  and  a  rivalry  im- 
mediately sprung  up  between  these  two  singers, 
which  £vided  society  into  factions,  as  wheit 
Handel  and  Buononcini,  or  Gluck  and  Piccinni^ 
were  opposed  to  each  other  by  amateurs  incapable 
of  admiring  both.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of 
the  Mara  and  Todi  dispute,  among  which  one 
has  become  famous.  At  a  concert  where  both 
singers  appeared,  an  amateur  asked  his  neigh- 
bour, '  Quelle  etait  la  meilleure :  *  to  which  die 
other  replied,  'C'est  Mara.*  'Cest  bien  Todi* 
(bientdt  dit)  was  the  punning  answer. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1 784,  Mara 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  where  her 
greatest  successes  awaited  her.  She  was  engaged 
to  sing  six  nights  at  the  Pantheon.  Owing  to 
the  general  election,  she  sang  to  small  audiences, 
and  her  merits  were  not  recognised  until  sh^ 
sang  at  Westminster  Abbey,  In  the  Handel 
Commemoration,  when  she  was  heard  with  de- 
light by  nearly  3000  people.  She  sang  in  the 
repeated  Commemoration  in  1785,  and  in  1786 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London 
stage  in  a  serious  pasticcio,  'Didone  Abban* 
donata,*  the  success  of  which  was  due  entirely 
to  her  singing.  In  March  1787  Handel's  opera 
of  'Giulio  Cesare*  was  revived  for  a  benefit, 
and  Mara  played  in  it  the  part  of  'Cleopatra,' 
which  Cuzzoni  had  simg  in  1774.  It  was  so 
successful  that  it  was  constantly  repeated  during 
the  season.  Mara  again  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1787, 
and  she  remained  connected  with  the  opera  in 
London  till  I79i»  after  which,  tiiough  she  sang 
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oocMiQiiAlly  OfD  the  stage,  and  even  in  Englfah 
ballad  openw,  she  was  more  frequently  heard  in 
oonoerts  and  oratorios.  For  these  she  was  better 
suited,  as  her  figure  was  not  good  enough  for 
the  theatre,  nor  was  she  a  good  actress.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  impossible  that  her  stage-presenoe 
was  still  to  some  extent  spoiled  by  the  disease 
whidh  crippled  her  as  a  cnild ;  and  there  is  a 
caricature  in  which  she  is  shown,  singing  at  a 
'  Wapping  Concert'  ieated  (Feb.  a8,  1766),  with 
the  following  apology  below : — 

ICAPAjf  Mart begs  her  Polite  Audience 

will  ezdue  her  litting  duriiiff  the  Performeace,  aa  ahe 
oontracted  in  her  infancy  »  iMioider  called  Le  Genoae 
Inflexible,  or  (Stiff  Knee)  Which  prevents  her  standing, 
•Tpn  in  the  most  Sacred  Pieces  of  MtuAo— her  Bnemiee 
call  it  Pride,  but  most  appear  only  malice,  when  riiS 
could  not  nae  before  their  Mi^tiee;  or  at  the  Saerod 
Kame  of  JehoTah. 

There  is,  again,  a  letter  of  Mara's  extant,'  in 
which  she  apologises  for  not  being  able  even  to 
sit  on  a  platform  throughout  a  concert,  a  thing 
she  had  never  been  able  to  do,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  &tigue,  which  she  could  not  bear.  Her 
health  was,  in  fact,  never  strong.  She  had,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  knowing  our  language, 
whidi  she  had  learnt  in  childhood,  during  her 
first  visit  to  Ihigland ;  and  she  is  said  to  have 
gained  large  sums  here  by  her  oratorio-singing. 

In  1788  she  was  singing  in  the  Carnival  at 
Turin,  and  the  following  year  at  Venice.  She 
returned  to  London  in  1790,  and  went  to  Venice 
again  in  1 791.  Coming  once  more  to  London  in 
the  next  season,  she  remained  here  for  ten  years. 
After  this  time,  she  found  her  voice  losing 
strength,  and  she  quitted  England  in  1802,  after 
enjoying  a  splendid  benefit  of  over  £1000  at  her 
farewell  concert.  She  sang  without  effect  at 
Paris,  where  she  had  the  misfortune  to  come 
after  Graasini ;  and  then,  after  passing  throufl^ 
Germany,  Mara  retired  to  Moscow,  where  lUQe 
bought  a  house. 

Her  worthless  husband,  and  her  numerous 
lovers, — among  whom  the  last  was  a  flute-plaver 
named  Florio, — had  helped  her  to  spend  the  mi- 
mense  sums  which  she  had  earned,  until  she 
found  herself  without  means,  and  compelled  to 
support  herself  by  teaching.  By  following  this  oc- 
cupation, she  acquired  a  small  competence,  which 
was  again  lost  to  her  (i8ia)  in  the  fire  of  Mos- 
bow,  which  destroyed  the  merchant's  house  in 
which  she  had  placed  it.  Forced  to  begin  once 
more  to  seek  a  means  of  subsistence,  when  almost 
64  years  old,  Mara  travelled  In  livonia,  where 
ehe  was  kindly  received,  and  settled  in  Bevel. 
She  now  supported  herself  again  for  about  four 
years  by  teaching,  and  then  formed  the  strange 
desire  to  revisit  London,  the  scene  of  her  former 
glory.  Here  she  arrived  in  1819  (according  to 
F^tis),  though  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  puts  her 
visit  before  the  burning  of  Moscow.  In  any 
case,  the  poor  old  woman,  announced  in  a  mys- 
terious manner  by  Messrs.  Knyvett  as  '  a  most 
celebrated  singer  whom  they  were  not  at  liberty 
to  naine,'  appeared  at  the  King's  theatre,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  not  a  shred  of  her  voice 
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remained, — and  never  appeared  again.  She  1^ 
turned  to  livonia,  and  cUed  at  £vel,  Jan.  ao, 
183.^,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  soon  after  re- 
ceiving fix>m  Grothe  a  poem  for  her  birthday, 
'  Sangreich  war  dein  Ehfenweg*  (Weimar,  1 83 1 ). 
A  life  of  Mara,  by  G.  C.  Grosheim,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cassel  in  1823,  and  a  more  interesting 
one  by  Bochlits  in  his  '  Fur  Freunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,'  vol.  1.  The  best  portrait  of  her  was 
engraved  (oval)  by  J.  Collyer,  after  P.  Jean, 
1794.  [J.M.] 

MABCATO.  '  In  a  marked,  dedsive  manner.* 
The  principal  use  of  this  direction  is  to  draw  the 
attention  to  the  melody  or  subject  when  it  is  in 
such  a  position  that  it  might  be  overlooked,  as  for 
instance,  '  H  basso  ben  marcato,'  in  Chopin's 
Krakowiak,  op.  11  ;  or  when  there  are  two  sub- 
jects both  of  whidi  are  to  be  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  as  in  the  9th  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  (last  movement)  where  Uie  two  sub- 
jects come  together  in  6-4  time,  the  words  being 
'Freude,  schoner  Gotterfiinken,*  and  'Seid  mn- 
schlungen,'  eto. ;  and  in  the  Etudes  Symphoniques 
of  Schumann,  No.  2,  < Marcato  il  canto'  and 
*  Marcato  il  toma.'  Beethoven  also  uses  '  Quests 
noto  ben  marcato'  in  the  string  quartet,  op.  18, 
No.  6,  slow  movement,  and  '  Melodia  marcata,* 
in  the  Trio,  op.  9,  No.  a. 

'  Marcatissmio  *  is  used  by  Chopin,  £tude,  op. 
2$,  No.  II,  at  the  end,  and  by  Schumann  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F|  mioor, 
op.  II,  and  in  No.  8  of  the  Etudes  Symphon- 
iques. The  latter  composer  is  the  only  one  of 
noto  who  uses  this  direction  at  the  beginning  of 
a  movement,  to  denote  the  character  of  the  whole. 
This  he  does  fi^uently,  as  'Allegro  marcato,' 
in  the  third  of  the  Intermezzi,  op.  4 ;  and  '  Ben 
marcato,'  in  Nos.  i  and  3  of  the  Bomanoes,  op. 
28.  As  a  rule  Marcato  is  coupled  with  a  certain, 
degree  of  force,  as  in  Schumann's  first  Novelette, 
'  Marcato  con  forza  (Markirt  und  krafUg)  * ; 
but  in  the  grand  Sonata,  op.  14  (last  movement), 
we  find  'Leggiero  marcato,'  and  near  the  end, 
'  Leggierissimo  marcando.*  The  siffn  which  is 
equivalent  to  Marcato  is  <  over  Uie  separata 
notes,  but  this  refers  to  the  notes  themselves, 
and  Marcato  to  the  whole  passage.   [J.A.F.M.] 

MABCELLO,  Bensdrtto,  eminent  composer, 
a  Venetian  of  noble  birth,  son  of  Agostino  Mar* 
oello  and  Paola  Capello,  bom  July  31,  or 
August  I,  1686.  He  was  highly  educated,  and 
had  great  natural  gifts  for  music,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Lotti  and  Gasparini.  The  violin  was 
his  first  instrument,  but  he  soon  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  singing  and  composition.  His  father, 
objecting  to  the  time  thus  occupied,  sent  him 
fix>m  home  to  study  law,  but  on  his  death  Bene- 
detto  returned  to  Venice,  and  contrived  to  com- 
bine the  practice  of  music  with  his  professional 
avocations.  He  held  important  government 
posts,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Forty,  and 
afterwards  Proveditore  of  Pola  (1730).  Here 
he  remained  8  years,  when  his  health  having 
been  ruined  by  the  climate  he  became  Camerlengo 
at  Btescia^^and  there  died  July  24,  1739. 
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■onament  hi  the  churoh  of  S.  Giuieppe  states 
his  age  to  hai^e  been  52  years,  1 1  montlis,  and  23 
days.      He  was  elected  Gavaliero  of  the  Filar- 
manici  of  Bologna  in  1 81 2,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Pastovi-  Arcadi  of  Rome.    In  his  youth  he 
was  wild,  but  sobered  down  in  middle  l£fe.    His 
great  work,  in  8  volomes,  folio,. '  Estro  poetioo- 
amxmioo,  Pasafhwri  sopra  iprimi  50  Psalmi,Poe8ia 
di  Girolama  Giustiniani,*  appeared  in  two  parts 
of  25  Psalme  each  (Venice,  1724-27).    They  are 
eompoaed  for  i,  2,  3,  and  4  voices,  with  figured 
tanses,  and  occasionally  with  2  violins  and  cello 
dbligati ;    and   for   expression  tar  surpsab  any 
other  work  of  the  kind.    Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  notice 
ti  MaroeDo  (Hist.  iv.  543),  considers  that  they 
have  been  overpraised,  and  that  even  in  the  com- 
postf  *B  day  his  airs  and  themes  were  neither  new 
nor  originaL    In  i^te  however  of  this  judgment 
It  is  not  to  much  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they 
oonatitote  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  musical 
literatore.    A  n  En^sh  edition,  .edited  by  Avison 
and  Grarth,  was  published  in  London  in  1757  in 
8  Tok. ;  a  second  in  Italian  soon  after  (Venice)  ; 
and  a  third  by  Valle  (1803-8).    The  ktest,  with 
P.  F.  aooompanimeni  by  Mirecki,  was  printed  by 
Carii  of  Paris.    Maroello  also  composed  instru- 
anental  concertos  (1701),  and.  'Canzoni  madri- 
galeachi*  (Bologna,  171 7);    besides  'Galista  in 
Qrsa,'  pastoral  (libretto  printed. in  1725,  music 
vnpub.) ;  *  La  Fede  riconosduta.,'  opera  ( Vicenza, 
X  702) ;  '  Arianna^'  cantata ;  and  *  Giuditta,*  ora- 
torio, all  to  his  own^  words.     As  a  poet  he  was 
mbove  the  average,  and. furnished  the  libretto  for 
lUiggieri^s  '  Arato  in  Sparta'  (Venice,  1709).   In 
X  720  he  publiriied  a  satirical  pamphlet '  H  Teatro 
alia  Moda,*  reprinted  in  1727,  33,  38  (Venice), 
and  1 741  (Florence).    The  Library  of  St.  Mark 
in  Venice  contains  a  MS. '  Teoria  Musicale  * ;  the 
Boyal  Library  of  Dresden  ancient  copies  of  two 
cantatas,  *  Thnothens,'  to  his  own  Italian  trans- 
latkm  of  Drjden's  poem^  and  'Cassandra*;  the 
Coort  library  of  Vienna  many  autographs  and 
odber  works,  kkcluding  the  cantatas  *  Addio  di 
KUone,"ClorieDaUso,*and  <La  Stravaganza'; 
and  the  Boyal  Libraiy  of  Brussels '  H  Trioi^o  della 
mnsaca  nel  oelebrarsi  la  morte  di  Maria  Vergine,' 
an  oratorio  for  6  voices  and  chorus.     This  score 
was  ooee  in.  the  possession  d  F^tis,  who  speaks 
Idighly  of  its  expression,  pathos,  and  effective  in- 
atmmentation.    Rossini  has  borrowed  <me  of  the 
most  prominent  themes  in  his  overture  to  the 
'  Siege  <^  Corinth '  note  for  note  firom  Maroello*s 
3ist  Psalm.  For  MaroeUo's  'Lettera  Famigliare,' 
see  Lorn-  [F.G.] 

MARCH  (Ger.  Marteh;  Fr.  Marche;  Ital. 
Marda),  a  form  originally  associated  with  mili- 
tary movements,  ami  afterwards  imported  into 
the  music  of  the  stage^  the  orchestra,  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  oratorio.  In  ancient  times  the 
aoimd  of  instruments  was  used  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  the  action  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  whether  in  processes  of  labour  requir- 
ing ooosentaneoos  effort,  or  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing ardour  in  armies  advancing  to  battle  by 
the  UHies  of  '  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring 
^irtww^  ^lie  ear^piexcing   fife '— *eQually  fan^^l^ft'* 


being  liGltonV  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
sound  *of  trumpets  loud  and.  clarions,*  and  the 
influence  on  a  mighty  host  of  '  Sonorous  metal 
blowing  martial  sounds.*    Like  most  forms  how- 
ever in  instrumental  music,  the  development  of) 
the  March  followed  that  of  vocal  music.  We  find 
Marches  in  the  early  operas,  in  the  stage  works 
of  Lully,   and  later  in  those  ef  Handel  and 
Rameau.    In  clavecin  music,  too,  it^appears  at  a: 
comparatively  early  date,  the  'Suites  des  Pieces'  of 
the  fVench  composer  Couperin  offering  examples. 
Of  the  Military  March  as  now  understood,  as  a 
strictly  rhythmical  and  harmonised  composition, 
written  for  a  band  of  wind  instruments,  and 
intended  not  only  to  stimulate  courage  but  also 
to  ensure^  the  orderly  advance  ol  troops,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  examples  are  extant  earlier, 
than  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and. 
these  seem  to  have  originated  during  the  Thirty^ 
Years*  War,  and  are  to  be  traced  to  the  form  of 
the  Volkilied ;  war-eongs,  in  which  patriotic  and 
military  ardour  was  expressed  lyrically,  having 
long  preceded  the  exclusive  use  of  instrumenta 
for  that  purpose.    A  good  specimen  of  the  old 
German  military  march  is  that  which  Meverbeer 
introduced  in  his  'Ein  Feldlager  in  Schlesien* 
('Camp  of  Silesia*),  and  afterwards,  with  othetf 
portions  of  that  work,  in  his  '  L*£toile  du  Nord,* 
m  the  camp  scene  of  which  the  fine  old '  Dessaues 
March*  stands  prominently  out  firom  the  elabora* 
tions  with  which  the  composer  has  surrounded  it. 
The  earliest' instance  of  the  march  form  in 
regular  rhythmical  phrasing  seems  to  be  the  well* 
Imown  andjbeautiM  Welsh  tune,  the  national 
Cambrian  wac-song,  'The  March  of  the  Men  of 
HarlecK*    This  melody,  which  has  only  become 
generally  popular  within  recent  years,  is  stated  by 
iJwyd,  the '  Bard  of  Snowdon,*  to  have  originated 
during  the  siege  of  Harlech  Castle  in  1408.    If 
this  1m  so.  Dr.  Crotch  wss  justified  in  saying  (in 
his  *  Spedmens  of  Different  Kinds  of  Music*) '  ^e 
military  music  of  the  Welsh  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation*— «.s.  reading  the  zenuuck 
with  reference  to  the  war-songs  d  Uie  period.    - 
In  England  the  Military  March  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  later  development.   Sir  John  Haw-* 
kins,  however,  in  his  History  of  Music,  says  i-^ 
'  It  seems  that  the  old  "RngliMh  march  of  the  foot 
was  formerly  in- high  estimation,  as  well  al^road 
as  with  us;  its  characteristic  is   dignity  and 
gravity,  in.  which  respect  it  differs  greatly  from 
the  French,  which,  as  it  is  given  by  Mersennui, 
is  brisk  and  alert.*     Gn  this-  subject  Sir  John 
quotes  a  bon  mot  of  Sir  Roger  WilUams,  a  soldier 
of  Queen  Eb'zabeth's  time,  in  answer  to  the 
Freiush  Marshal  Biron*ls  remark  that  *  the  Eng- 
lish march  being  beaten  by  the  drum  was  slow, 
heavy,  and  sluggish*;  the  reply  being,  'That 
may  be  true,  but,  slow  as  it  is,  it  has  traversed 
your  master*s  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.' 
Hawkins  (writing  in  1776)  speaks  of  'the  many 
late  alterations  in  the  discipline  and  exercise  of 
our  troops,  and  the  introduction  of  fifos  and  other 
instruments  into  our  martial  music*;    and^   in 
reference  to  an  earner  condition  tiiereo^  quoted 
from  Walpole*B  Catalpgue  of  Royal  aiyi  Nobld 
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Anthon,  a  wanmnt  of  CharleB  I.  to  the  foUowiiig 
effbct:— '  WheroM  the  ancient  oiutome  of  nations 
hath  ever  bene  to  tue  one  oertaine  and  constant 
forme  of  Maich  in  thewazres,  whereby  to  be 
distinguisbed  one  from  another.  And  the  Maich 
of  this  our  nation,  bo  fiunons  in  all  the  honour- 
able atchieyements  and  gloriouB  waneB  of  thia 
oar  kingdom  in  forraigne  parts  (being  by  the 
approbation  of  strangen  themselves  oonfest  and 
acknowledged  the  best  of  all  marches)  was  through 
the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  drummers,  and 
by  long  disoontinnanoe  so  altered  and  changed 
£ram  the  ancient  gravity  and  majestic  thereof,  as 
it  was  in  danger  utterly  to  have  bene  lost  and 
fdgotten.  It  pleased  our  late  desie  brother 
prince  Heniy  to  revive  and  lectifie  the  same  by 
ordayning  an  establishment  of  one  certaine 
measure,  which  was  beaten  in  his  presence  at 
Greenwich,  anno  i6ia  In  oonfinnatian  where- 
of wee  are  gradoqsly  pleased,  at  the  instance 
and  humble  sute  of  our  right  trusty  and  right 
well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor  Edward  Yis- 
ooimt  Wimbledon,  to  set  down  and  ordaine  this 
present  establishment  hereunder  ezpresMd.  Will- 
mg  and  commanding  all  drummers  within  our 
kingdome  of  England  and  prindpalitie  of  Wales 
exactly  and  precisely  to  observe  the  same,  as  well 
in  this  our  kingdome,  as  abroad  in  the  service 
of  any  foiiaiffne  prince  or  state,  without  any 
addition  or  alteration  whatsoever.  To  the  end 
that  BO  ancient,  fiunous,  and  conmiendable  a 
oustome  may  be  preserved  as  a  patteme  and 
precedent  to  all  posteritie,*  etc.  etc. — ^This  docu- 
ment also  contains  the  following  ^  notation*— •  ■ 
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•ubecribed 'Arundell  and  Surrey.  This  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  original,  signed  by  his  Majestie.  Ed. 
l^oigate,  Windsor.* 

The  primary  (indeed  absolute)  importance  of 
the  drum  in  the  early  form  of  the  March  is  very 
evident.  Rousseau,  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  Mu- 
n^uoj'  in  his  article  on  that  subject,  thus  defines 
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it : — *  Marche :  Air  militaire  qui  se  joue  par  des 
instrumens  de  guerre,  et  marque  le  m^tre  et  1» 
cadence  des  Tambours,  laqueUe  est  proprement 
la  Marche.'  The  same  author,  writing  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  (German  military  music,  and  says 
that  the  French  troops  had  few  military  instru- 
ments for  the  infimtry  excepting  fifes  and  drums ; 
and  very  few  marches,  most  of  which  were  '  trte 
malfaites.'  Rousseau  gives— as  follows — ^the  first 
part  of  the  March  of  the  Musketeers  of  the  King* 
of  France,  as  illustrating  'L'aocord  de  Fair  et  de 
la  Marche.* 
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In  its  earlier  instrumental  form  the  German 
March  had  two  reprises,  eaoh  of  eight,  twelve,  or 
even  sixteen  bars,  and  its  melodic  origin  would 
seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  national 
dance  called  the  'Allemande,*  in  2-4  tame. 
The  modem  Marbh  is  now  usually  in  common 
time — four  crotchets  in  a  bar— consisting  of  re- 
prises of  four,  eight,  or  even  sixteen  bars,  with  a 
subsidiary  movement  entitled  a  *  Trio'  (generally 
in  the  dominant  or  subdondnant  key),  winch  occu- 
pies a  similar  place  to  that  of  the  iVio  associated 
with  the  Minuet  or  Scherzo  of  a  symphony;  that 
is,  following  the  March,  which  is  repeated  after 
it.    With  the  ordinary  (Psrade)  March,  about 

i5  steps  go  to  the  minute;  with  the  Quids 
larch  ((£»m.  Cfetehmfind  Marteh;  Fr.  Pat  re^ 
doubU)  about  108 ;  while  the  Storming  Mardr 
(Grerm.  Sturm  Marteh;  Fr.  Pat  de  charge)  implies 
about  I  ao  steps  per  minute^  these  being  measured 
by  rapid  beats  of  the  drum. 

Miiitanr  Marches,  intended  of  course  to  stima« 
late  hopeful  enthusiasm,  are  generally  written  iii 
a  bright  major  key,  trumpets,  drums,  and  other 
instruments  of  percussion  being  prominently 
used ;  and  Funeral  Marches  in  a  solemn  minor 
one — a  remarkable  exception  to  the  latter  rule 
being  offered  by  the  Dead  March  in  *  Saul,'  the 
key  of  which  is  C  major,  a  mode  usually  associ* 
.-ated  with  dheerfiil  sentiments.  This  is  indeed  a 
notsble  instance  of  *  The  long  majestic  march, 
;and  energy  divine,'  and  most  readers  must  have 
experienced  the  sublimely  pathetic  effect  of  itp 
-'muffled  drums  beating  funeral  marches  to  the 
grave.*  'The  stormy  music  of  the  drum*  (of 
course  unmuffled)  is  still  an  important  elemcoit 
in  all  the  pieces  used  at  the  parade  or  on  the 
battle-field ;  as  it  exercises  a  commanding  influ* 
ence  on  rhythmical  precision,  as  already  indi- 
cated. Formerly,  as  above  indicated,  that  instn»> 
ment  was  the  all  essential  jEeature  in  the  March| 
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imtoftd  of  being,  m  afterwards,  subsidiary  in  a 
nrasical  sense.  The  impressive  efkct  attained  by 
Handel — ^by  simple  means — in  the  piece  just  re- 
ferred to,  has  been  paralleled  in  more  recent 
times  by  Beethoven*s  employment  of  larger  or- 
chestral resources,  in  the  sublime  '  Marda  Fune- 
bre  *  in  his  '  Sinfonia  Eroica.' 

The  March   usually  begins  with  a  crotchet 
belbre  the  conmiencixiff  phrase,  as  in  HandeVs 
Marches  in  'Rinaldo    (1711),  in  'Soipio,'  the 
Oocaaional  Overture,  etc.    Tliere  are  however 
numerous  instances  to  the  contrary,  as  in  Gluck's 
March  in  *  Alceste,*  that  in  Mozart's  *  Die  Zau- 
berflote,*  and  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March, 
which  hitter  presents  the  unusual  example  of 
beginning  on  a  chord  remote  from  the  key  of  the 
piece.     A  March  of  ahnost  equal  beauty  is  that 
in  Spohr's  Symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der  Tone,*  and 
bere  (as  also  in  the  March  just  referred  to)  we 
hAve  an  example  of  a  feature  found  in  some  of 
tlxe  older  Marches — the  preliminary  flourish  of 
trnmpets.  or  Fanfabb  [see  vol.  i.  p.  502  6]. 
There  is  also,  as  already  said,  a  description  of 
in  half  time — 2-4  (two  crotchets  in  a 
r),  called  with  us  the  Quick  Mardi — Paa  re- 
SdnJfUf  GetektDmd  Manek.    Grood  specimens  of 
this  rhythm  are  the  two  Marches  (Pianoforte 
duets)   by  Schubert,  No.  3,  op.  40,  and  No.  i, 
op.  51,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  have  also  the 
preliminary  fSuifare.     The  march  form  in  piano- 
forte  music  has  indeed  been  used  by  several 
modem  composers :  by  Beethoven  in  his  three 
Marrhcs  for  two  performers  (op.  45) ;   and  the 
p*izneral  March  in  his  Sonata,  op.  26 ;  and,  to  a 
miK^  greater  extent,  by  Franz  Schubert  in  his 
many  exquisite  pieces  of  the  kind  for  four  hands, 
among  them  being  two  (op.  1 2 1)  in  a  tempo  (6-8), 
aometimes,  but  not  often,  employed  in  the  march 
atyle  :  another  such  specimen  being  the '  Rogues* 
March,*  associated  for  more   thui   a   century 
(probably  much  longer)  with  army  desertion. 
This  is  also  in  the  style  of  the  Quick  March,  the 
tone  being  identical  with  that  of  a  song  once 
papular,  entitled  'The  tight  little  Island'— it 
having,  indeed,  been  similarly  employed  in  other 
Inrtanres.     The  following  is  the  first  part  of  this 
March,  whose  name  is  better  known  than  its 
melody: — 

^dek  March. 
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Besides  the  March  forms  already  referred  to, 
there  is  the  Torch-dance  [see  Fackeltanz,  vol.  i. 
p.  501  a],  which,  however,  is  only  associated  with 
pageants  and  festivities.  These  and  military 
marches  being  intended  for  use  in  the  open  air, 
are  of  course  written  entirely  for  wind  instru- 
ments, and  those  of  percussion ;  and  in  the  per- 
formanoe  of  these  pieces  many  regimental  bands, 
Britiah  and  foreign,  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  [H.J.L.] 


MAECHAND,  Louis,  a  personage  whose 
chief  claim  to  our  notice  is  his  encounter  with 
Bach,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  his  signal  de- 
feat. He  was  bom  at  Lyons  Feb.  2,  1669.^ 
He  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  became  re- 
nowned there  for  his  organ-playing,  and  ulti- 
mately became  court  organist  at  Venailles.  By 
his  recklessness  and  dissipated  habits  he  got  into 
trouble,  and  was  exiled  in  171 7.  The  story  goes, 
that  the  king,  takiiuf  pity  oni  Marchand's  un- 
fortunate wife,  caused  half  his  salary  to  be  with- 
held from  him,  and  devoted  to  her  sustenance. 
Soon  after  this  arrangement,  Marchond  coolly 
got  up  and  went  away  in  the  middle  of  a  mass 
which  he  was  playing,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  by  the  king,  replied,  *  Sire,  if  my  wife  gets 
half  my  salary,  she  may  play  half  the  service.' 
On  account  01  this  he  was  exiled,  on  which  he 
went  to  Dresden,  andi  there  managed  to  get 
again  into  royal  favour.  The  King  of  Polimd 
offered  him  the  place  of  court  oigamst,  and 
thereby  enraged  Volumier,  his  Kapellm^ster, 
who  was  also  at  Dresden,  and  who,  in  order 
to  crush  his  rival,  secretly  invited  Bach  to  come 
over  from  Weimar.  At  a  royal  concert.  Bach 
being  incognito  among  the  audience,  Marchand 
played  a  French  air  with  brilliant  variations  of 
nis  own,  and  with  much  applause,  after  which 
Volumier  invited  Bach  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
davedn.  Bach  repeated  all  Marchand's  showy 
variations^  and  improvised  twelve  new  ones  of 
great  beauty  and  difficulty.  He  then,  having 
written  a  theme  in  pencil,  handed  it  to  Marchand, 
challenging  him  to  an  organ  competition  on  the 
given  subject.  Marchand  accepted  the  challenge, 
but  when  the  day  came  it  was  found  that  he 
had  precipitately  fled  from  Dresden,  and,  the 
order  of  his  banishment  having  been  withdrawn, 
had  returned!  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  met 
with  more  appreciation.  He  now  set  up  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  soon  became  the  &shion, 
charging  the  then  unheard-of  sum  of  a  louis 
d*or  a  lesson.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
expensive  habits  brought  him  at  last  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  he  died  in  great  misery,  Feb.  17, 
1732.  His  works  comprise  a  vols,  of  pieces  for 
the  clavecin,  and  one  for  the  organ,  and  an  opera, 
'  Pyramus  et  Thisbe,*  which  was  never  performed. 

His  ideas,  says  F^tis,  are  trivial,  and  his  har- 
monies poor  and  incorrect.  There  is  a  curious 
criticism  of  him  by  Rameau,  quoted  in  La  Borde, 
'Essai  sur  la  musique*  (voL  iii.),  in  which  he 
says  that  'no  one  could  compare  to  Marchand 
in  his  manner  of  handling  a  fugue ' ;  but,  as 
F^tis  shows,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Rameau  had  never  heard  any  great  German 
or  Italian  organist.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MARCHESI,  Luioi,  sometimes  called  Mab- 
OBKSINI,  was  bom  at  Milan,  1755.  His  father, 
who  played  the  horn  in  the  orchestra  at  Modena, 
was  his  first  teacher ;  but  his  wonderful  aptitude 
for  music  and  his  beautiful  voice  soon  attracted 

1  SpltU.  whose  aocQmcjr  And  Judgment  we  onimpeechablek  In  his 
Life  of  Bach  gives  Um  date  ItTl,  m  an  inrerence  from  an  old  engimvlAg. 
But  see  Pdtli  (s.  v.).  who  quotee  tax  utkle  In  the  Magaiin  Kncydo- 
pMlque.  181S,  torn.  Ir.  p.  Ml.  where  this  point  ii  thorottghli  layvM- 
gated,  aad  a  register  of  narchftod's  birth  given. 
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the  attentSon  of  tome  amatents,  who  persuaded 
the  elder  Marched  to  have  the  boy  prepared  for 
the  career  of  a  sopraniBt.  This  was  done  at 
Bcnrgamo,  and  young  Marchen  was  placed  under 
the  eviratOt  Caiioni,  and  Albiijo,  the  tenor,  for 
singing;  while  his  mucdcal  educafion  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Maetftro  di  Cappella,  Fioroni,  at 
Milan. 

Marches  made  his  d^ut  an  the  stage  at  Borne 
in  1 774,  in  a  female  character,  the  usual  introduo- 
iion  of  a  young  and  promising  singer,  with  a 
soprano  voice  and  beautiful  person.  Towards 
the  dose  of  1775  the  Elector  of  Bavana  en- 
gaged Marches!  for  his  chapel,  but  his  sudden 
death,  two  years  after,  put  an  end  to  this  eogage- 
Inent,  and  we  youxig  singer  went  to  Milan,  where 
he  perfonned  the  part  of  'second  man,'  with 
Paochierotti  as  first,  and  to  Venice,  where  he 
played  second  to  Millioo.  He  was  advanced  in 
that  same  year  to  first  honours  at  Treviso.  In 
the  next  and  following  years  he  sang  as  'first 
man'  at  Munich,  Padua,  and  Florenoe,  where  he 
created  a  furore  by  his  exquisite  singing  of '  Mia 
speranza,  io  pur  v(»Tei,'  a  rondo  in  Ssffti's '  Achille 
in  Sdro.*  In  1 778  he  had  worked  his  way  to  the 
great  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  and  coptinued  there 
during  two  seasons.  He  was  now  looked  upon 
as  the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  was  fought  for 
by  rival  impresaTJ.  Once  more  in  Milan  (i  780), 
he  sang  in  MiifliwicecVs  '  Aimida,*  in  which  he 
introduced  the  famous  rondo  of  Sarti,  which  all 
Italy  had  been  humming  and  whistling  since  he 
sang  it  at  Florenoe,  and  also  an  air  by  Bianchi, 
almost  as  suooessful,  'Se  piangi  e  peni.*  His 
portrait  was  engraved  at  Pisa^  and  the  im- 
pressions were  quickly  bought  up.  He  now 
sang  in  turn  at  Turin,  Borne,  Lucca»  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  always  with  renewed  ^lat ;  and  he 
went  in  1785  to  St.  Petersburg  with  Sarfi  and 
Mme.  Todi.  The  rigorous  cUmate  of  Bussia, 
however,  filled  him  with  alarm  for  his  voice,  and 
he  fled  rapidly  back  to  Vienna,  where  he  sang 
In  Sarti*s  'Giulio  Sabino.* 

We  next  find  'him  (1788)  in  London,  singing 
in  the  same  opera  by  Sarti,  having  just  com- 
pleted an  engagement  at  Turin.  His  style  of 
singing  now  seemed  (to  Bumey)  'not  only  elegant 
and  refined  to  an  uncommon  degree,  but  often 
grand  and  full  of  dignity,  particularly  in  the 
tedtatives  and  oocasional  low  notes.  Many  of 
his  graces  were  new,  elecfant,  and  of  his  own 
invention ;  and  he  must  have  studied  with  in- 
tense application  to  enable  himself  to  execute 
the  divisions  and  running  shakes  firom  the  bottom 
6f  his  com]>ass  to  the  top,  even  in  a  rapid  series 
of  half-notes.  But  beside  his  vocal  powers,  his 
performance  on  the  stage  was  extremely  embel- 
lished by  the  beauty  of  his  person  amd  Uie  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  gestures.  From  this  time 
till  1790  he  continued  to  delight  the  English, 
appearing  meanwhile  at  short  intervab  in  the 
various  capitals  and  chief  dties  of  Europe.  In 
1794  he  sang  at  Milan  in  the  'Demofooute*  of 
Portogallo,  and  was  described  in  the  cast  as  '  all 
attual  servizio  di  S.  M.  11  Be  di  Sardegna.*  This 
memorable  occasion  was  that  of  the  d6but  of  Mme. 
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Grassini.  He  continued  to  sing  at  Milan  down  to 
the  spring  of  1806,  when  he  left  the  stage,  and 
passed  t^  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  henoured  and  loved.  He  composed  some 
songs,  published  in  London  (Clementi),  at 
Vienna  (Ci^pi),  and  at  Bonn  (Simrock).  An 
air,  written  by  him,  '  In  seuo  quest'  alma,*  waa 
also  printed. 

A  beautiful  portrait  of  Marchesi  was^ngraved 
(June,  1790)  by  L.  Schiavonetti,  after  B.  Cos- 
way  ;  and  a  curious  caricature  (now  rare)  was 
published  under  the  name  of  *  A  Bravura  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Concert,'  by  J.  N[ixoii],  17 89, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  conceited  cox- 
comb, bedizened  with  jewels,  singing  to  the 
King,  Prince  of  Waks,  and  courtiers. 

Marchesi  died  at  Milan,  his  native  place, 
December  15,  1829.  [J.M.] 

MABCHESI,  Mathilde  de  Castrone,  im^ 
Gbauvann,  bom  March  26,  1826,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, she  was  very  highly  educated,  but  in  1 845, 
her  father  having  lost  his  fortune,  she  adopted 
the  musical  profession.  She  studied  singing  at 
Vienna  with  Nicolai ;  but  in  1845  went  to  P-ans 
to  learn  firom  Garcia.  Here  she  took  *le6sona  in 
declamation  firom  Samson,  Bachel's  master,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  the  first  singers 
of  the  age— ^Pendani,  Grisi,  Albonl,  Dupres, 
Tamburini,  Lablache.  Her  own  aptitude  for 
teaching  was  already  so  remarkable  that  Garcia, 
whilst  prevented  by  the  efiects  of  an  accident 
from  giving  his  lessons,  handed  over  his  whole 
clientele  for  the  time  to  his  >oung  pupil.  In 
1849  Mdlle.  Graumann  removed  to  London, 
where  she  obtained  a  high  standing  as  a  concert 
singer.  Her  vdce  was  a  mezzo  soprano,  and  her 
excellent  style  never  failed  to  please.  She  has 
sung  suooessfully  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
She  married  Signer  Mardiesi,  also  a  vo^Jist, 
in  1852,  and  in  1854  aocep^  the  post  of  pro- 
fessor "of  singing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire, 
the  vocal  department  of  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  But  she  soon  won  high  distinction  for 
it  and  herself.  Amon^  her  pupils  at  this  period 
wereMdlles.  lima  de  Mnrska,  Fried,  Kraus,  and 
others  who  have  since  become  famous.  She  re- 
signed her  appointment  in  1 86 1 ,  and  removed  with 
her  husbana  to  Paris,  where  pupilscame  to  her  firom 
far  and  wide.  At  this  time  appeared  her '  Eoole  de 
Chant.*  BoBsini,  in  acknowledging  the  dedication 
of  a  volume  of '  Vocalizzi,'  extols  her  method  as  an 
exposition  of  the  true  art  of  the  Italian  school  of 
singing,  inclusive  of  the  dramatic  element ;  and 
specially  valuable  when,  he  complains,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  treat  the  vocal  art  as  though  it  were 
a  question  of  the  capture  of  barricades !  In  1865 
^e  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatoire, but  resigned  it  in  1868  to  return  to 
Vienna  to  resume  her  post  as  teacher  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire,  which  she  held  for  ten 
years.  Among  her  famous  recent  scholars  were 
Mdlles.  d'Angeri  and  Smeroschi,  Mme.  Sbhuch- 
Proska,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Etelka  Gerstw.  She 
resigned  her  appointment  at  the  Conservatoire 
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in  X878,  but  centinueB  jto  reside  ftnd  teach  in 
Vienns,  where  her  services  to  art  have  met  with 
iiill  recognition.     A  pupil  of  hers  having  created 
mfnrcre  at  a  concert,  the  public,  after  applaud- 
ing the  singer,  raised  a  call  for  Mme.  Marchesi, 
y/rho  had  to  appear  and  share  the  honours.  From 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  she  has  received  the 
Cross  of  Merit  of  the  ist  class,  a  distinction 
rarelj  accorded  to  ladies ;  and  she  holds  decora- 
tions and  medals  from  the  Eling  of  Saxony,  the 
Orsnd  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  fhnperor  of 
Oermany,   and  the   King  of  Italy.     She  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Rome,  and 
€>f  the  Academy  of  Florence.    She  has  pubHshed 
M  grmnd  practical  Method  of  singing,  and  24  books 
of  vocal  exercises.  [^•'^O 

MARCH^I,    Salvatork,    Cavalisre    db 
O  ASTRuivE,  Marchxse  drlla  Rajata,  husband  of 
the  foregoing,  a  barytone  singer  and  vocal  teacher, 
bom  at  Palermo,  1822.    His  family  belonged  to 
the  nobility,  and  his  father  was  four  years  Go- 
▼emor-General  of  Sicily.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
l^esipolitan  Guard,  but,  for  political  reasons,  re- 
signed his  commission  in  1840.    Whilst  studying 
l&w  and  philosophy  at  Palermo,  he  took  lessons 
in  singing  and  composition  firom  Raimondi ;  and 
ha  condnaed  his  musical  studies  at  Milan,  under 
Ldunperti  and  Fontana.    Having  participated  in 
the   revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  he  was 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  America,  where  he  made 
his  dtbut,  as  an  operatic  singer,  in  '  Emani.'   He 
returned  to  Europe  to  take  instruction  from 
Garcia,  and  settlea  in  London,  where,  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  he  was  £»vourably  known  as  a  con- 
oert-singer.     He  married  Mdlle.  Graumann  in 
1853,  and,  with  her,   made  numerous  concert 
toars  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  ap- 
pearing also  in  opera  with  success,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  omtinent.    He  has  held  posts  as 
teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoires  of  Vienna 
and  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  chamber  singer 
to  the  court  of  Saxe  Weimar,  i86a.     From  Uie 
King  of  Italy  he  has  received  the  orders  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.    Signer 
Marches!  is  known  also  as  the  composer  of  seve- 
ral German  and  Italian  songs,  and  as  the  Italian 
translator  of  many  French  and  German  libretti 
^' Medea,*  'La  Veetale;  *  Iphigenia,    'Tann- 
haoser,'  *  Lohengrin,'   etc.     He  has  published 
Tarious  writings  on  music,  and  some  books  of 
Toeal  exercises.  [B.T.] 

HABCHESINI.  [See  Luoohksina  and  Mar- 
LUI6I.] 
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MARENZIO,  LuoA.  The  oldest  account  we 
can  find  of  this  great  Italian  composer  is  given 
by  O.  Rossi,'  in  1620.  It  tells  us  of  Marenzio*s 
birih  at  Coccaglia,  a  small  town  on  the  road  be- 
tween Brescia  and  Bergamo,  of  the  pastond  beauty 
of  his  early  surroundings,  and  the  effect  they  may 
have  had  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  future  mad- 
rigal composer,  of  the  patronage  accorded  him  by 
neat  princes,  of  his  valuable  post  at  the  court  of 
Foland,  worth  loco  scudi  a  year,  of  the  delicate 
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health  whidi  made  his  return  to  a  more  genial 
climate  necessary,  of  the  kind  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobrandino  at 
Rome,  of  his  early  death  in  that  city,  and  burial 
at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  The  same  author  gives 
an  account  of  Giovanni  Contini,  oiganist '  of  the 
cathedral  at  Brescia,  and  later  in  Qie  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  under  whose  direction  Ma- 
renzio  completed  his  studies,  having  for  his  fellow- 
pupil  Lelio  Bertani,'  who  afterwards  served  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  for  1500  scudi  a  year,  and  was 
even  asked  to  become  the  Emperor's  chapel-master. 

Donate  Calvi,  writing  in  1664,'  anxious  to 
claim  Marenzio  as  a  native  of  Beigamo,  traces 
his  descent  from  the  noble  family  of  Marenzi,  and 
finds  in  their  pedigree  a  Luca  Marenzo.  He 
adds  further  details  to  Rossi's  account,  how  the 
King  of  Poland  knighted  the  composer  on  his 
departure,  how  warmly  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  his  return,  how  Cardinal  C. 
Aldobrandino  behaved  like  a  servant  rather  than 
a  patron  to  him.  We  also  learn  that  he  died 
Aug.  22,  1599,  being  then  a  singer  in  the  Papal 
chapel,  and  that  there  was  a  grand  musical 
service  at  his  funeral. 

In  the  next  account  Brescia  again  puts  in  a 
claim,  and  Leonardo  Cozzando*  asserts  that 
Marenzio  was  bom  at  Cocaglio,  that  his  parents 
were  poor,  and  that  the  whole  expense  of  his 
living  and  education  was  defrayed  by  Andrea 
Masetto,  the  village  priest.  To  Cozzando  we  are 
also  indebted  '  for  a  special  article  on  Marenzio's 
great  merits  as  a  singer,  and  after  reading  of 
him  under  the  head  of  Brescian  composers,  we 
find  him  further  mentioned  under  '-Cantori.* 

A  fourth  account,  quite  independent  of  these, 

and  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  is  that  given  by 

Henry  Peacham,  published  in  1632.*     Of  the 

composers  of  his  time,  Byrd  is  his  favourite, 

Victoria  and    Lassus  coming   next.     Then'  of 

Marenzio  he  says : — 

'  For  d«>1icionB  Air^  and  sweets  Invention  in  Mad- 
rigals, Imci  Marenzio  ezcelleth  all  other  whoeoeTer, 
having  published  more  Sets  than  any  Anthonr  else  who- 
soever :  and  to  say  truth,  hath  not  an  ill  Song,  though 
sometime  an  over-tight  (which  might  be  the  Printer's 
foult)  of  two  tightt  or  fifU  escape  him ;  as  betweene  the 
Tenor  and  Bom  in  the  last  close,  of,  1  muU  drparl  aU  hap- 
U$$e :  ending  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Dittie  most 


artificially,  with  a  Minim  rest.  His  first,  second,  and  third 
parts  of  Tktfreie^  Veggo  dotee  mio  hen  eke  Ja  hoggi  mio 
hole  Canlavot  or   neeete  tinging  JmaryZU*  ?,  are  Songs. 


the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  beene  ashamed 
to  have  had  composed.  Of  stature  and  complexion, 
hee  was  a  little  and  blacke  man :  he  was  Organist  in  the 
Popes  Ghappell  at  Rome  a  good  while,  afterward  hee  went 
into  Poland,  being  in  displeasure  with  the  Pope  for  over- 
much fiuniliaritie  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  (whom  the ,. 
Oueene  of  Polawij  sent  for  by  Luca  Mnremio  afterward,  y 
she  being  one  of  the  rarest  .women  in  Eurone^  for  her 
voyce  and  the  Lute :)  but  returning,  he  found  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Pope  so  estranged  from  him,  that  hereupon 
hee  tooke  a  conoeipt  and  died.' 

s  For  list  of  works  see  Iltner. 

s  Boens  UUermrU  de  gU  serlttorl  Bwssmsiichl.  Doosto  Cslrf. 
(Berssmo,  1684.) 

4  Llbmrls  Bresdsns.  LeoosrdoConando.  (Breida.  Rinsrdl,  1688.) 

a  '  Vago  e  euriow)  rlstretto.  etc.  dell'  Hlstorls  BreMlAas.'  Leo- 
nardo Cozzando.    (Bresda,  Rlzzardl.  16B4.) 

•  'The  Compleat  Gentleman.'  bf  Beniy  Feaoham,  W,  of  Arts. 
(London.  1622.)  ^      ^ 

1  The  proper  titles  of  these,  which  are  giren  In  the  above  oo  ifuie  1 
manner  In  Peacham's  bo^k  are— 'T!r»l  mcrlr  Tolea  (k  6)';  •  Ve?gi 
doloe  mio  bene  (44)';'  Che  fa  hogg*  H  mlo  sole  (4  5) ' ;  and  '  Cantava 
la  pin  Tag*  (4  fi).'  the  BngUsdi  words '  Sweeie  Slngiof  Amar^Uls '  bdng 
adspted  to  the  moslo  of  the  last. 
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Thd  aboYd  aooomits  agree  in  all  important 
points,  and  even  the  desoent  from  a  noble  Berga- 
mese  family  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  parents* 
poverty  and  their  residence  at  Ooocaglia.  Maren- 
zio  certainly  died  at  a  comparatively  eaiiy  age,  in 
1599,  and  we  may  therefore  place  his  birUi  about 
1560,  though  not  later,  for  he  began  to  publish  in 
1581.  On  the  loth  of  April  in  that  year  he  was 
in  Venice,  dedicating  his  first  book  of  madrigals 
0k  6)  to  Alphonse  d*£ste,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  He 
was  in  Bome,  Dec.  i,  158a/  on  April  24,*  and 
Dec.  15,'  1584,  was  chapel-master  to  the  Cardinal 
d'Este  in  the  same  year/  and  was  still  in  the 
same  dty  on  July  15,  1585.' 

We  do  not  think  he  went  to  Poland  just  yet, 
but  we  have  no  more  publications  for  some  years. 
Marenzio  probably  received  his  appointment  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Sigismund  III.  (1587),  and 
Is  said  to  have  kept  it  for  several  years. 

He  was  back  in  Rome  in  1595,  writing  to 
Dowland,  July  13/  and  to  Don  Diego  de 
Campo,  Oct.  20/  and  in  the  same  year  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  to  the  Papal  chapel.'  It 
was  now  that  he  lived  on  such  familiar  tenns 
with  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  the  Pope*s  nephew, 
and  taking  this  into  account  Peacham's  tale  may 
have  some  truth  in  it,  and  Marenzio  may  have 
fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  belonging  to  his 
patron*B  family.  If,  however,  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  as  is  suggested,  it  must  have  been  caused 
simply  by  the  Pope*s  refusal  to  allow  a  mar- 
riage. That  Marenzio  did  nothing  to  forfeit  his 
good  name*  is  proved  by  the  certain  fact  that 
he  retained  his  office  in  the  Papal  chapel  till  his 
death. 

Marenzio*s  principal  works  are: — 9  books  of 
madrigals  (2t  5),  6  books  (k  6),  each  book  con- 
taining from  13  to  20  nos.,  and  i  book  (k  4)  con- 
taining 21  nos.;  5  books  of 'Villanelle  e  Arie 
alia  Napolitana,'  containing  113  nos.  (k  3)  and  i 
(k  4) ;  2  books  of  four-part  motets,  many  of  which 
have  been  printed  in  modem  notation  by  Proske  ;** 
I  mass  (k  8),  and  many  other  pieces  for  church 
use.  The  fint  five  books  of  madrigals  k  5  were 
printed  *in  uno  corpo  ridotto,'  in  1593,  and  a 
similar  edition  of  those  k  6  in  1 594.  These  books, 
containing  78  and  76  pieces  respectively,  are  both 
in  the  British  Museum.  Marenzio*8  works  were 
introduced  into  England  in  1588,  in  the  collection 
entitled  'Musica  Transalpina*  (1588);  and  two 
years  afterwards  a  similar  book  was  printed,  to 
which  he  contributed  23  out  of  28  numbers. "   His 

1  Bee  dedication  to  the  Fhflhannonle  AcademJduu  of  Verona  of 
Srd  Book  of  MadrisaLi  (k  5).   (Veniee,  Oardane.  lAB.) 
a  Bee '  Madrigall  ipirituali  4  5  dt  L.  M.'    (Borne.  Oardano.  ISM.) 
a  DedlcatloD  of  'II  qnlnto  lib.  de  ]fadri«aU  k  5.'  (Vinegla,  Beotto. 
168fi.) 
4  Title-pace  of '  Primo  lib.  da  Xadr.  4  «.'   (Venlee.  Oardano,  1W4.) 
a  Dedication  of  'Madr.  4  4dl  L.  M.'    Ub.  primo.   (Venetia.  Oax^ 
dano.UW2.) 

•  '  Itt  booke  of  Bonces  or  Ajtm  of  4  parts  by  John  Dowland.' 
(Short,  Bred  St.  hill,  1307.) 
7  '  Dl  L.  M.  11 7mo  lib.  di  Vadr.  4  6.'    (Venetia.  Oardano,  UBfi.) 
a  We  cannot  And  any  old  authority  for  the  date  of  appointment,  bat 
it  ii  ICO  probable  to  doubt  It. 

a  The  unly  thine  worth  letting  right  In  the  story.  As  to  the  rest  of 
it,  the  sequence  of  events  cannot  be  fitted  into  his  life ;  Bumey  eon- 
elders  the  whole aeoount  savours  of  heanay  cTidence  and  absurdity, 
and  clTe«  no  credit  to  It. 
N  '  Mosica  DiTlna,' etc  Carl  Frosk«.  Tol.  tl.  (Battsbon.  IfKS.) 
u  'ijt  |»rt  of  Italian  MadrigaU  Englished/  etc  Publbhed  by 
Sbomaa  Watson  dMO). 
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reputation  here  was  soon  established,  for  in  1595 
John  Dowland,  the  lutenist,  *  not  being  able  to 
dissemble  the  great  content  he  had  found  in  the 
profered  amity  of  the  most  famous  Luca  Maren- 
zio,' thought  uie  mere  advertisement  of  their  cor- 
respondenoe  would  add  to  the  chance  of  his  own 
works  bcdng  well  received.  Bumey  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  madrigal  style  was 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  by 
Marenzio*s  superior  genius,  and  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Musica  Transalpina  *  gave  birth  to 
that  passion  for  madrigals  which  became  so  pre- 
valent among  us  when  our  own  composers  bo 
happily  contributed  to  gratify  it.^ 

Tnus  it  came  to  pass  that  Luda  Marenzio  be- 
came bound  up  in  our  own  musical  history,  and 
few  foreign  musicians  of  the  i6th  century  have 
been  kept  so  constantly  before  the  English  public. 
The  Madrigal  Society  became  a  home  for  his 
works  nearly  150  years  ago,  and  they  are  oon- 
ttnuallv  sung  by  much  younger  societies.  'To 
guard  faithfully  and  lovingly  the  beautiful  things^ 
and  to  reverenoe  the  great  masters,  of  olden  times, 
is  quite  a  part  of  the  English  character,  and  one 
of  its  most  beautiful  traits.* »  [J.  R.  S.B.] 

MARGARITA,     [See  Epikb.] 

MARIA  DI  ROHAN.  Opera  in  3  acts;  music 
by  Donizetti.  IVoduced  at  Vienna,  June  5, 1 843 ; 
attheTh^fttre  Italieo,  Paris,  Nov.  20, 1843,  and 
in  London,  Covent  Garden,  May  8,  1847.      [G.] 

MARINO  FAUERO.  Opera  seria,  in  2  acts ; 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Thdatre 
ItaUen  in  1835 ;  in  London,  King's  Theatre,  Ma; 


14.  1835. 
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MARIO,  CONTB  DI  CANDIA,  the  greatest 
operatic  tenor  that  the  present  generation  has 
heard,  was  bom  in  181 2  at  Genoa,  of  an  old 
and  noble  family.  His  &ther  had  been  a 
general  in  the  Piedmontese  army ;  and  he  himself 
was  an  officer  in  the  Piedmontese  Guard,  when 
he  first  came  to  Paris  in  1836,  and  immediately 
became  a  great  favourite  in  society.  Never 
was  youth  more  richly  gifted  for  the  operatic 
stage ;  beauty  of  voice,  face,  and  figure,  with  the 
most  winning  grace  of  Italian  manner,  were  all 
his.  But  he  was  then  only  an  amateur,  and  as 
yet  all  unfitted  for  public  singing,  which  his 
friends  constantly  suggested  to  him,  even  if  he 
could  reconcile  his  pride  with  the  taking  of  such 
a  step.  Tempted  as  he  was  by  the  ofiers  made 
to  him  by  Duponchel,  the  director  of  the  Opera, 
— which  are  said  to  have  reached  the  sum  of 
frs.  1500  a  month,  a  large  sum  for  a  beginning, 
— and  pressed  by  the  embarrassments  created 
by  expensive  tastes,  he  still  hesitated  to  sign 
his  fiitber's  name  to  such  a  contract;  but  was 
finally  persuaded  to  do  so  at  the  house  of  the 
ComteGse  de  Merlin,  where  he  was  dining  one 
evening  with  Prince  Belgiojoso  and  other  well- 
known  amateurs ;  and  he  compromised  the 
matter  with  his  family  pride  by  signing  only 
the  Christian  name,  under  which  he  became 
afterwards  so  famous, — Mario. 

tt  Gen.  Hist,  of  Itnslc.  toI.  m.  pp.  »1. 119. 
U  Ambrot,  tieschkbte  der  Mosik.  Ul.  400. 


MABIO. 

He  !s  iMd  to  hftve  spent  some  tune  in  study, 
directed  by  the  advice  of  Miohelet,  Ponchard, 
and  ^e  great  singing-master,  Bordogni ;  but  it 
oannoi  have  been  very  long  nor  the  study  veiy 
deep,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very 
ijioomplete  singer  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
anoe.  This  was  on  Nov.  50,  1838,  in  the  rdle 
of  '  Robert  le  Diable.*  Notwithstuiding  his  lack 
of  pr^Mkration  and  want  of  habit  of  the  stage,  his 
saoceas  was  assured  finom  the  first  moment  when 
Ixia  delicious  voice  and  graceful  figure  were  first 
preacnted  to  the  French  public.  Mario  remained 
mt  the  Academic  during  that  year,  but  in  1840 
Jie  psMsed  to  the  Italimi  Opera,  for  which  his 
joatave  tongue  and  manner  better  fitted  him. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  made  his  first  appear- 
mnoe  in  Lcmdon,  where  he  continued  to  sing 
tlivoogh  many  years  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 
"BJm  dibtd  hca«  was  in  Lucrezia  Boigia,  June  6, 
1 839  *  ^Qt,  »  ^  critic  of  the  time  observed,  '  the 
wocaJ  command  which  he  afterwards  gained  was 
vntbought  of;  his  acting  did  not  then  get  beyond 
ihmX  of  a  southern  man  with  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  stage.    But  physical  beauty  and  geniidity, 
■och  as  have  been  bestowed  on  few,  a  certain 
artifltic  taste,  a  certain  distinction, — not  exclu- 
sively bdonging  to  gentle  birth,  but  sometimes 
aoKM^ated  with  it, — made  it  clear,  firom  Signer 
Matio^s  first  hour  of  stage-life,  that  a  course  of 
no  conmion  order  of  fascination  was  begun.' 

Mario  sung,  after  this,  in  each  season  at  Paris 
and  in  London,  improving  steadily  both  in  acting 
and  singing,  though  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  'create* 
bot  lew  new  characters, — scarcely  another  beside 
that  of  the  'walking  lover'  in  'Don  Pasquale,' 
a  part  which  consisted  of  little  more  tlum  the 
singing  of  the  serenade '  Com*  ^  gentil.*  In  other 
parts  be  only  followed  his  predecessors,  though 
with  a  grace  and  charm  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,  and  which  may  possibly  remain  for  ever  un- 
equalled. 'It  was  not,*  says  the  same  critic 
qtioted  above  (Mr.  Chorley),  '  till  the  season  of 
1846  that  he  took  the  place  of  which  no  wear 
and  tear  of  time  had  been  able  to  deprive  him.' 
He  had  then  played  'Almaviva,'  'Gennaro,' 
'  Baool,'  and  had  shown  himself  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  stage  lover  ever  seen,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  other  qualities  or  defects.  His 
singing  in  the  duet  of  the  4th  Act  of  the 
'  Ugonotti,*  raised  him  again  above  this ;  and  in 
'  La  Favorita  *  he  achieved,  perhaps,  his  highest 
point  of  attainment  as  a  dramatic  singer. 

like  Garcia  and  Nourrit,  Mario  attempted 
'  Iton  Giovanni,*  and  with  similarly  small  success. 
The  violence  done  to  Mozart's  music  partly 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  tenors  to  appropriate 
this  great  diaracter ;  Mario  was  unfitted  for  it 
by  nature.  The  reckless  profligate  found  no 
counterpart  in  the  easy  grace  of  his  love- 
making;  he  was  too  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  realise  for  them  the  idea  of  iJie  '  Disso- 
loto  Ponito.' 

As  a  singer  of  'romances'  Mario  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  native  elegance  of  his 
demeanour  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  vocal 
success  in  the  drawing-room;   for  refinements 
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of  accent  and  pronunciation  create  effects  there 
which  would  be  inappreciable  in  the  larger  space 
of  a  Theatre.  Mario  was  not  often  heard  in 
oratorio,  but  he  sang  *  Then  shall  the  righteous,* 
in  Elijah,  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1849, 
and  '  If  with  all  your  hearts,*  in  the  same  oratorio, 
at  Hereford,  in  1855.  For  the  stage  he  was  bom, 
and  to  the  stage  he  remained  faithful  during  his 
artistic  life.  To  the  brilliance  of  his  success  in 
opera  he  brought  one  great  helping  quality,  the 
eye  for  colour  and  all  the  important  details  of  cos- 
tume. His  figure  on  the  stage  looked  as  if  it  had 
stepped  out  of  the  canvas  of  Titian,  Veronese,  or 
Tintoretto.  Never  was  an  actor  more  harmoniously 
and  beautifully  dressed  for  the  characters  he  im- 
personated,— ^no  mean  advantage,  and  no  slight 
indication  of  the  complete  artistic  temperament. 

For  five  and  twenty  years  Mario  remained 
before  the  public  of  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  constantly  associated  with  Mme. 
Grisi.  In  the  earlier  years  (1843-6)  of  that 
brilliant  quarter  of  a  century,  he  took  the  place 
of  Rubini  in  the  famous  quartet,  with  Tam- 
burini  and  Lablache;  this,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  soon  remained  alone  with  the 
sole  remaining  star  of  the  original  constellation, 
Mme.  Grisi.  To  this  gifted  prima  donna  Mario 
was  united,  after  the  dissolution  of  her  former 
marriage ;  and  by  her  he  had  three  daughters. 
He  left  the  stage  in  1867,  and  retired  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Rome,  where  he  is  still  living.  Two 
years  ago  it  became  known  that  he  was  in  reduced 
circumstances,  and  his  friends  got  up  a  concert  in 
London  for  his  benefit.  [J.M.] 

MARIONETTETHEATRE,  a  small  stage 
on  which  puppets,  moved  by  wires  and  strinss, 
act  operas,  plays,  and  ballets,  the  songs  or  dia- 
logue being  sung  or  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 
The  repertoires  included  both  serious  and  comic 
pieces,  but  mock-heroic  and  satiric  dramas  were 
the  most  effective.  Puppet-plays  ^,  in  England 
and  Italy  called  '  fantoccini,'  once  popular  with 
all  classes,  go  back  as  fiur  as  the  1 5th  century. 
From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Punch  was  so  popular  as  to  inspire  Addison 
with  a  Latin  poem,  'Machinse  gesticulantee.' 
In  1 7 13  a  certain  Powell  erected  a  Punch  theatre 
under  &e  arcade  of  Covent  Garden,  where  pieces 
founded  on  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  the  '  Babes 
in  the  Wood,'  'Robin  Hood,*  and  'Mother 
Goose,*  were  performed;  later  on  they  even 
reached  Shakspere  and  opera.  About  the  same 
period  Marionette-theatres  were  erected  in  the 
open  spaces  at  Vienna,  and  these  have  reappeared 
from  time  to  time  ever  since  '.  Prince  Esterhazy, 
at  his  summer  residence,  Esterh^  had  a  fantas- 
tically decorated  grotto  for  his  puppet-plays,  with 
a  staff  of  skilled  machinists,  scene-painters,  play- 
wrights, and  above  all  acomposer,  his  CapeUmeister 
Haydn,  whose  love  of  humour  found  ample  scope 
in  these  performances.  His  opera  'Philemon 
und  Baucis'   so  delighted  the  Empress   Maria 

1  See  Strntt'i '  Sports  ud  Pwtlmet  of  Uie  People  of  logtaad,'  Loo 
don,  U90. 

s  In  1877  BaupMh'i  'MOller  and  leln  Kind.'  tnd  tbe  'Blng  dog 
MlbeluQsen '  wei«  perfonned  there  ud  elwwhere  by  pappeta. 
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Teresa,  that  by  her  desire  Prince  Esterhazy  had 
the  whole  apparatus  sent  to  Vieima  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Court.  In  London,  fantoccini 
were  playing  between  the  years  1 770  and  80  at 
Hickford  s  large  Rooms  in  Panton  Street,  Hay- 
market,  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  in  Piccadilly. 
In  Nov.  1 79 1  Haydn  was  present  at  one  of  these 
performances  *  in  the  elesant  little  theatre  called 
Variety  Amusantes,  belonging  to  Lord  Barry- 
more,  in  Savile  Row.  He  was  much  interested, 
and  wrote  in  his  diary,  '  The  puppets  were  well- 
managed,  the  singers  bad,  but  the  orchestra  toler- 
ably good.*  The  playbill  may  be  quoted  as  ft 
specimen. 

FANTOCCINI 

Dancing  sod  mttdc 


Orerhire,  Haydn. 

A  oomedy  in  one  act, 
*ArIoqnin  valet.* 

Overture,  PiociBl. 

The  &vonrite«i>cn  (5th  time) 

'I4  bwma  Figlioola,* 

the  ouiflic  byPiccini.Uioidani 

and  Sard. 


Spanish  Pandanga 

Conoertante,  FleyeL 

A  comedy  in  one  act, 

'LesPetittRiens,' 

the  mosio  by  Saochini  and 

Faisiella 

To  conclude  with  a  Pas  de 

deux  a-Ia-mode 
de  Veetris  and  Hillisbeig. 


Leader  of  the  band:  Mr.  Mountain. 

First  hautboy:  Sgr.  Fatria. 

To  begin  at  8 ;  the  doors  open  at  7  o'oloclc 

The  theatre  is  well  aired  and  illaminated  with  wax. 

Befreahments  to  be  had  at  the  Booms 
of  the  theatre.    Boxes  6/.    Pit  3/. 

A  cri«c  in  'The  Gazetteer'  says:— » So  well  did  the 
motion  of  the  puppets  agree  vrith  the  voice  and  tone  of 
the  prompters,  that,  after  the  eye  had  been  accustomed 
to  Uiem  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  remember 
that  they  were  puppets.* 

Fantoccini  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  even 
in  these  days.  They  give  opportunity  for  '  many 
a  true  word  to  be  spoken  in  jest' ;  they  show  up 
the  bad  habits  of  actors,  and  form  a  mirror  in 
which  adults  may  see  a  picture  of  life  none  the 
less  true  for  a  little  distortion.  [C.  F.  P.] 

MARITANA.  Opera  in  3  acts,  founded  on 
Don  Cesar  de  Bazan ;  words  by  Fitzball,  music 
by  W.  V.  Wallace.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  by 
Mr.Bunn,  Nov.  15,  1845.  [G.] 

MARKULL,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  bom 
Feb.  1 7,  1 8 1 6,  near  Elbing,  Prussia.  He  studied 
composition  and  organ  playing  under  Friedrich 
Schneider,  at  Dessau;  became  in  18,^6  principal 
organist  at  Dantzig  and  conductor  of  the  'Gesang- 
verein '  there.  Markull  also  enjoys  reputation 
as  a  pianist,  and  has  given  exceUent  concerts 
of  chamber  music.  He  has  composed  operas, 
oratorios,  and  two  symphonies,  and  many  works 
for  the  organ,  and  contributes  musical  articles 
for  Dantzig  journals.  [H.  S.  O.] 

MARPURG,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  eminent 
writer  on  music,  bom  1 718  at  Marpurgshof,  near 
SeehauTOn,  in  Brandenburg.  Little  is  known  of 
his  musical  education,  as  Garber  gives  no  details, 
although  Marpuig  fumished  him  with  the  history 
of  his  life.    Spazier  ('Leipzig  musik.  Zeitung,' 

>  Bm  Fold'i '  Bs7dn  lo  London.' p.  IflL 
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^i*  553)  Bays  that  in  1746  he  was  iecretary  to 
Genend  Rothenburg  in  Paris,  and  there  asscH 
dated  with  Voltaire,  Maupertais,  D*Alembert» 
and  Rameau ;  and  EberhsH  remarks  that  his 
acquaintance  with  good  society  would  account  for 
his  refined  manners  and  his  tact  in  critidsm.  The 
absence  in  his  works  of  personality  and  of  fine 
writing,  then  so  conmion  with  musiaJ  authon,  is 
the  more  striking  as  he  had  great  command  of 
language  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  discussion.  His 
active  pen  was  exerciseid  in  almost  all  branches 
of  mudc — composition,  theory,  critidsm,  and  his- 
tory. Of  his  theoretical  works  the  most  cele* 
brated  are^the  'Handbuch  beim  Generalbaese, 
und  .der  Composition,'  founded  on  Ramean's 
system  (3  parts,  1757-8,  Berlin)  ;  'Der  kritische 
Mudcus  an  der'  Spree'  (Berlin,  1750),  contain- 
ing on  p.  129  a  ludd  explanation  of  the  old 
Church  Modes  ;  the  *  Anldtung  zur  Singeoom^ 
position*  (Berlin,  1758),  and  the  'Anleitong  zur 
Mudk*  (Berlin,  1763),  both  still  popular;  the 
'Kunst  das  Clavier  zu  spielen'  (1750);  the 
'Versuch  ttber  die  mudkalische  Temperatur' 
(Breslau,  1776),  a  controvermal  pamphlet  in- 
tended to  prove  that  Kimberger*s  so-called  funda* 
mental  bass  was  merely  an  interpolated  bass; 
and  the  '  Abhandlung  von  der  Fuge,'  62  pUtes 
(Berlin  1753-54;  '^^  edition  ito6;  French, 
Berlin  1 756),  a  masterly  summary  of  the  whole 
science  of  counterpoint  at  that  period,  with  the 
solitary  defect  that  it  is  illustrated  by  a  few  short 
examples,  instead  of  being  treated  in  connection 
with  oomposition.  This  Marpuig  intended  to 
remedy  by  publishing  a  collection  of  fugues  by 
well-known  authors,  with  analyses,  but  he  only 
issued  the  first  part  (Berlin,  1758).  Of  his  cri- 
tical works  the  most  important  is  the '  Historisch- 
kritische  Beitrage,'  5  vols.  (Berlin,  1744-62). 
Among  the  historical  may  be  specified  a  MS. 
'  Entwiirf  einer  Greschichte  der  Oi^gd,*  of  which 
Gerber  gives  the  table  of  contents ;  and  the  '  Kri- 
tische Kinleitung  in  die  Greschichte  der  Ton* 
kunst '  (Berlin,  1 75 1 ).  A  jeu  cTesprU,  *  Leg^ende 
einiger  Mudkheiligen  von  Simon  Metaphrastes 
dem  Jttngeren '  (Cologne,  1 786).  appeared  under 
his  pseudonym.  Of  compodtions  he  published, 
besides  collections  of  contemporary  mudc,  *6 
Sonaten  ftir  das  Cembalo'  (Nuremberg,  1756); 
'  Fughe  e  capricd  *  (Berlin,  1777)  :  and '  Versuch 
in  ^urirten  Choralen,*  vols,  i  and  2  ;  '  Musikal- 
isches  Archiv,'  an  eluddation  of  the  '  Histoxisch, 
kritischen  Bdtrage,'  was  announced,  but  did  not 
appear. 

Marpurg  died  May  22,  1795,  in  Berlin,  where 
he  had  be^  director  of  the  government  lottery 
from  1763.  [F-G.J 

MARSCHNER,  Heinrich,  cdebrated  Ger- 
man opera-composer,  bom  Aug.  16,  1796,  at 
Zittau  in  Saxony.  He  began  to  compose  sonatas, 
Lieder,  dances,  and  even  orchestral  music,  with 
no  further  help  than  a  few  hints  from  various 
mudcians  with  whom  his  beautiful  soprano  voioe 
and  his  pianoforte  playing  brought  him  into 
contact.      As  he  grew  up  he  obtained  more 

t  The  Spree  li  the  river  whldi  flom  (or  rather  cnen)  thnNudb 
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■yitemiitic  instnictioii  fix>in  Schicht  of  Leii 
vfalther  he  went  in  1816  to  study  law.  Here 
alao  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Roohlitz,  who 
induced  him  to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  In 
181 7  he  travelled  with  Count  Thaddaus  von 
Amad^  a  Hungarian,  to  Pressbuig  and  Vienna, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Kozeluch 
and  of  Beethoven,  who  is  said  to  have  advised  him 
to  compose  sonatas,  symphonies,  etc ,  for  practice. 
In  Pressburg  he  composed  'Der  Kyffhauser 
Berg,'  and  '  Heinrich  IV.'  Weber  produced  the 
latter  at  Dresden,  and  Marschner  was  in  con- 
sequence appointed  in  1823  joint-Capellmeister 
with  Weber  and  Morlacchi  of  the  German  and 
Italian  Opera  there.  Weber  had  hoped  to  obtain 
the  post  for  his  friend  Gansbacher,  but  he  soon 
recovered  the  disappointment,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  ensued  between  them  was  of  great 
service  to  Biarschner.  He  resigned  on  Weber's 
death  in  1826,  and  after  travelling  for  some 
timfO,  settled  in  1827  at  Leipzig  as  Capell- 
melater  of  the  theatre.  Here  he  produced  '  Der 
Vampyr'  (March  29,  1828),  his  first  romantic 
opera,  to  a  libretto  by  his  brother-in-law  Wohl- 
briick,  the  success  of  which  was  enormous  in 
qiite  of  its  repulsive  subject.  In  London  it  was 
produced,  Aug.  35,  1829,  in  English,  at  the 
Lyoeom,  and  ran  ler  60  nights,  and  Marschner 
had  aco^>ted  an  invitation  to  compose  an  English 
opera,  when  Covent  Grarden  Theatre  was  burnt 
down.  His  success  here  doubtless  led  to  his 
dedicating  his  opera  'Des  Falkner's  Braut'  to 
King  William  IV,  in  return  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  gracious  letter  and  a  golden  box  in  1833. 
His  attention  having  been  turned  to  English 
literature,  his  next  opera,  '  Der  Templer  und  die 
Jttdin,*  was  composed  to  a  libretto  constructed 
by  himself  and  Wohlbriick  from  '  Ivanhoe.*  The 
fineahneas  and  melody  of  the  music  ensured  its 
■oooeas  at  the  time,  but  the  libretto,  disjointed 
and  overloaded  with  purely  epic  passages  which 
merely  serve  to  hinder  the  action,  killed  the 
music.  In  1 831  Marschner  was  appointed  Court 
Oapellmeister  at  Hanover,  where  he  produced 
'  Hans  Heiling*  (May  24,  1833)  to  a  libretto  by 
Eduard  Devrient,  which  had  been  urged  upon 
Mendelssohn  in  1827  (Devrisnt's  'Recollections,* 
p.  40).  This  opera  is  Marschner's  masterpiece. 
Its  success  was  instantaneous  and  universal,  and 
h  retains  to  this  day  an  honourable  place  at  all 
the  priaetpal  theatres  of  Germany.  In  1836  it 
was  perfonned  under  his  own  direction  at  Copen- 
hagen with  marked  success,  and  he  was  offered 
the  post  of  General  Musik-director  in  Denmark, 
an  lufiour  which  the  warmth  of  his  reception  on 
his  return  to  Hanover  induoed  him  to  decline. 
After  'Hans  Heiling' — owing  chiefly  to  differ- 
ences with  the  management  of  the  theatre — 
Marschner  composed  Httle  for  the  stage,  and 
that  little  has  not  survived.  He  died  at  Han- 
over, Dec.  14,  1 86 1.  Besides  the  operas  already 
mentioned  he  composed  '  Lucretia '  and  '  Schon' 
Ellen*  (1822):  'Des  Falkner's  Braut*  (Leipzig, 
1833;  Berlin,  1838);  'Das  Schloss  am  Aetna* 
(Berlin,  1838);  *  Adolph  von  Nassau  *  (Hanover, 
1843);  'Austin'  (1851);  and  an  operetta  'Der 


HolzdieK*  He  also  composed  incidental  n^usio 
for  von  Kleist's  play  *Die  Hermannsschlacht,* 
and  published  over  180  works  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions ;  but  principally  Lieder  for  one  and 
more  voices,  still  popular ;  and  choruses  for  men's 
voices,  many  of  which  are  excellent  and  great 
favourites.  An  overture,  embodying  'Grod  save 
the  king,*  is  mentioned  as  being  performed  in 
London  at  a  concert  on  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Prinoe  of  Wales  (Jan.  25,  1842). 
As  a  dramatic  composer  of  the  Romantic 
school,  Marschner  ranks  next  to  Weber  and 
Spohr,  but  it  is  with  the  former  that  his  name 
is  most  intimately  connected,  though  he  was 
never  a  pupil  of  Weber's.  The  strong  similarity 
between  their  dispositions  and  gifts,  the  harmo- 
nious wav  in  which  they  worked  together,  and 
the  cordial  affection  they  felt  for  each  other, 
are  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  music. 
Marschner's  favourite  subjects  were  ghosts  and 
demons,  whose  uncanny  revels  he  delineated 
with  extraordinary  power,  but  this  gloomy  side 
of  his  character  was  relieved  by  a  real  love  of 
nature  and  out-door  life,  especially  in  its  lighter 
and  more  humorous  characteristics.  He  worked 
with  extreme  rapidity,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  his  scores  abound  in  enharmonic  modula- 
tions, and  his  orchestration  is  unusually  brilliant 
and  elaborate.  Such  facility  argues  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  melody,  and  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  technical  part  of  composition.  [A.  M.] 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA.  The  words  and  music 
of  this  popular  French  hymn  are  the  composition 
of  Claude  Joseph  Rouget  de  Lisle,  a  captain  of 
engineers,  who  was  quartered  at  Stradwrg  when 
the  volunteers  of  the  Bas  Rhin  received  orders  to 
join  Luckner's  army.  Dietrich,  the  Mayor  of 
Strasburg,  having,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion 
on  the  war,  regretted  that  the  young  soldiers  had 
no  patriotic  aong  to  sing  as  they  marched  out, 
Roueet  de  Lisle,  who  was  of  the  party,  returned 
to  his  lodgings  \  and  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  com- 
posed, during  the  night  of  April  34.  1792,  the 
words  and  music  of  the  song  which  has  immor- 
talised his  name.  With  his  violin  he  picked 
out  the  first  strains  of  this  inspiriting  and  truly 
martial  melody ;  but  being  oi^y  an  amateur,  he 
unfortunately  added  a  symphony  which  jars 
strangely  with  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
h3rmn  itself.  The  following  copy  of  the  orig^inal 
edition,  printed  by  Dannbach  of  Strasburg  under 
the  title  '  Chant  de  guerre  pour  larm^^e  du  Rhin, 
d^di^  au  Mar^chal  Lukner  *  {tie),  will  be  inter- 
esting fi^m  its  containing  the  symphony,  which 
has  been  since  suppressed,  and  from  an  obvious 
typographical  error,  a  crotchet  being  evidently 
intended  for  a  quaver. 

Ttmpa  de  March*  amtuA. 
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The  'Chant  de  Guerre*  was  sung  in  Diet- 
riches house  on  April  25,  oopied  and  arranged 
for  a  military  band  on  the  rollowing  day,  and 
performed  by  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale 
at  a  review  on  Sunday,  the  29th.  On  June 
25  a  singer  named  Mireur  sang  it  at  a  civic 
banquet  at  Marseilles  with  so  much  effect  that  it 
was  immediately  printed,  and  distributed  to  the 
volunteers  of  the  battalion  just  starting  for 
Paris.  They  entered  Paris  on  July  30,  sing- 
ing their  new  hymn;  and  with  it  on  their 
lips  they  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries 
on  August  10,  1792.  From  that  day  the 
'Chant  de  guerre  pour  I'arm^  du  Rhin'  was 
called  *  Chanson '  or  '  Chant  des  Marseillais/  and, 
finally,  *  La  Marseillaise.'  The  people,  shouting 
it  in  the  streets,  probably  altered  a  note  or  two  ; 
the  musicians,  Edelmann,  Gr^try,  and  most  of  all 
GoBsec,  in  their  accompaniments  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  greatly  enriched  the  harmonies, 
and  soon  the  '  IdarseiUaise,'  in  the  form  we  have 
it  now  (and  which  need  hardly  be  quoted),  was 
known  firom  one  end  of  France  to  the  other. 

The  original  edition  contained  only  six  coup- 
lets ;  the  seventh  was  added  when  it  was  drama- 
tised for  the  FSte  of  the  Federation,  in  order  to 
complete  the  characters — an  old  man,  a  soldier, 
a  wife,  and  a  child — among  whom  the  verses 
were  distributed.  Bouget  de  Lisle  had  been 
cashiered  for  expressing  disapproval  of  the  events 
of  the  loth  of  August,  and  was  then  in  prison, 
from  which  he  was  only  released  after  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre,  on  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  28), 
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1794.  The  following  fine  stanza  for  the  child^ 
was  aooordingly  supplied  by  Dubois,  editor  of  the 
'  Journal  de  Litt^rature  * : — 

*  NooB  entrerons  dana  la  carri^re, 

Saaud  nos  atn^s  nV  tenrnt  plus ; 
ouB  y  troureions  leor  ponasii^ra 
£t  la  trace  de  lean  ▼ertus. 
Bien  moins  jaloux  de  leur  KarriTTS 
Qiie  de  partager  leur  oercueil, 
Vfous  anrons  le  sublime  oraueil 
De  lea  venger  ou  de  lea  smrre.' 

Dubois  also  proposed  to  alter  the  conduding  lines 
of  the  sixth  stanza : — 

'  Qu«  tea  ennemla  expiiants 
Foteirf  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire' 

'  Dana  tea  ennemia  expiranta 
Yoia  ion  triomphe  et  notre  gloire.' 

These  are  minute  details,  but  no  fact  connected 
with  this  most  celebrated  of  French  national  ain 
is  uninteresting. 

That  Bouget  de  Lisle  was  the  author  of  the 
words  of  the  'Marseillaise'  has  never  been 
doubted — ^indeed  Louis  Philippe  conferred  a  pen- 
sion upon  him  ;  but  it  has  beoi  denied  over  and 
over  again  that  he  composed  the  music.  Strange  to 
say,  Castil-Blaze  (see '  Moli^re  musicien,*  vol.  ii.  pp. 
452-454),  who  should  have  recognised  the  vigour 
and  dash  so  characteristic  of  the  French,  declared 
it  to  have  been  taken  from  a  Grerman  hymn. 

In  F.  K.  Meyer's  Versailler  Briefe  (Berlin, 
187a)  there  is  an  article  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Marseillaise,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tune 
is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  Yolkslied 
*  Stand  ich  auf  hohen  Bergen'  is  sung  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  author  of  the  article  heanl  it 
sung  in  1842  by  an  old  woman  of  70,  who 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  very  old  tune,  and 
that  she  had  learnt  it  from  her  mother  and 
grandmother.  The  tune  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
the  Credo  of  a  MS.  Mass  composed  by  Holtz- 
mann  in  1776,  which  is  preserved  in  the  parish 
church  of  Meersburg.  (See  the  Gartenlauoe  for 
1 86 1,  p.  256.)  Beoent  enquiry  (August,  1879) 
on  the  spot  from  the  curate  of  Meersburg  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  story. 

F^tis,  in  Z863,  asserted  that  the  music  was 
the  work  of  a  composer  named  Navoigille,  and 
reinforces  his  statement  in  the  2nd  edition  of 
his  'Biographic  Universelle.'  Georges  Kastner 
('  Bevue  et  Gazette  Musicale,'  Paris,  1848)  and  ' 
several  other  writen,  including  the  author  of  this 
article  (see  Chouquet's  '  L'Art  Musical,*  Sept.  B, 
1864-March  9,  65),  have  clearly  disproved  these 
aUegations ;  and  the  point  was  finally  settled  by 
a  pamphlet,  'La  V^rit^  sur  la  paternity  de  la 
Marseillaise '  (Paris,  1865),  written  by  A.  Bouget 
de  Lisle,  nephew  of  the  composer,  which  contains 
precise  information  and  documentary  evidence, 
establishing  Bouget  de  Lisle's  claim  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  controversy  is  examined  at  length 
by  Loquin  in  'Les  mllodies  populaires  de  la 
France,'  Paris,  1879.  ^^®  'Marseillaise'  has 
been  often  made  use  of  by  composers.  Of  these, 
two  may  be  cited — Salieri,  in  the  opening  chorua 
of  his  opera,  'Palmira*  (1795),  and  Grison,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  oratorio  '  Esther '  (still 
in  MS.),  both  evidently  intentional.  Schumann 
usee  it  in  his  song  of  the  Two  Grenadiers  with 
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nuigiiifioent  effect ;  and  also  introdiioee  it  in  his 
Orature  to  Hermaim  und  Dorothea. 

A  pictore  by  Pils,  representing  Rouget  de  Lisle 
singing  the  'Marseillaise/  is  well-known  from 
the  engraving.  [G.C] 

MABSH,  Alphokso,  son  of  Robert  Marsh, 
one  of  the  musicians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I., 
was  baptised  at  St.  Margaret^  Westminster, 
Jan.  a8,  1627.  He  was  appointed  a  Gentleman 
fi  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1660.  Songs  composed  by 
him  appear  in  'The  Treasury  of  Musick,*  1669, 
'Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues,*  1676,  and  other 
pabUcations  of  the  time.  He  died  April  9,  1681. 
His  son  Alphokso  was  admitted  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  April  25,  1676.  Songs  by 
Inm  are  contained  in  'The  Theater  of  Music/ 
1685-7,  ''^^  Banquet  of  Musick,*  1688-92, 
and  other  publications.  He  died  April  5,  1692, 
and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the  west  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MARSH,  John,  bom  at  Dorking,  1750,  a 
distinguished  amateur  composer  and  performer, 
resident  at  Salisbury  (1776-81),  Osnterbury 
(1781-6),  and  Chichester  (1787-1828),  in  each 
of  which  places  he  led  the  band  at  the  subscrip- 
ticn  concerts  and  occasionallv  oflKdated  for  the 
cathedral  and  church  organists.  He  composed 
two  Services,  many  anthems,  chants,  and  psalm 
tnaes,  glees,  songs,  symphonies,  overtures,  quar- 
tets, etc,  and  organ  and  pianoforte  music,  be- 
sides treatises  on  harmony,  thorough  bass,  etc. 
He  died  in  1828.  A  fully  detailed  account  of 
his  career  is  given  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Musi- 
dans,'  1824,  but  it  does  not  possess  sufficient 
iotesest  to  be  repeated  here.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MARSHALL,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of 
WBliam  Marshall  of  Oxford,  music-seller,  bom 
1806,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
John  Stafford  Smith  and  William  Hawes.  He 
was  appointed  organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral and  St.  John  s  College,  Oxford,  in  1823,  and 
was  also  organist  of  AH  Saints'  Church.  He 
graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  Dec.  7,  1836,  and  Mus. 
Doa  Jan.  14,  1840.  He  resigned  his  Oxford 
appointments  in  1846,  and  afterwards  became 
otganist  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Kidderminster. 
He  was  author  of  '  The  Art  of  Reading  Church 
Music,'  1842,  and  editor  (jointly  wi&  Alfred 
Bennett)  of  a  collection  of  chants,  1829,  and 
also  editor  of  a  book  of  words  of  anthems,  1840, 
4^1  edit.  J 862.  He  died  at  Handsworth,  Aug. 
17.  1875. 

His  younger  brother,  Chables  Ward  Mab- 
MIALL,  bom  1808,  about  183^  appeared,  under 
the  assomed  name  of  Maivvers,  on  the  London 
stage  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  success.  Li  1842 
he  quitted  the  theatre  for  concert  and  oratorio 
singing,  in  which  he  met  with  greater  success. 
After  1847  he  withdrew  frt>m  public  life.  He 
died  at  Idington  Feb.  22,  1874.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MABSON,  Gbobob,  Mus.  Bac.,  contributed 
to  'The  Trinmphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  five- 

Birt  madrigal  *The  nimphes  and  shepheards.' 
e  oomposed  services  and  anthems,  some  of 
an  stiU  extant  in  MS.  [W.H.H.] 
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MARTELfi  and  MARTELLATO  (Ital.), 
from  martder  and  martellare,  to  hammer ;  said 
of  notes  struck  or  sung  with  especial  force,  and 
left  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  due  to  them. 
Notes  dashed,  dotted,  or  emphasized  by  >  or/z., 
are  Martel^es  or  Martellate  in  execution.  The 
term  Martellement  is  sometimes  employed  for 
acciaccatura.  [J.H.] 

MARTHA.  Opera  in  3  acts ;  music  by  Flotow. 
Produced  at  Vienna  Nov.  25,  1847.  It  was  an 
extension  of  Ladt  Hknriette,  in  which  Flotow 
had  only  a  third  share.  The  alterations  in  the 
book  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Georges, 
and  translated  into  German  by  Friedrich.  It 
was  produced  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
Marta,  July  i,  1858  ;  in  English  at  Drury  Lane, 
Oct.  II,  1858,  and  in  French  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique,  Dec.  16,  1865.  The  air  of '  The  last 
rose  of  summer  *  is  a  prominent  motif  in  this 
opera.  [G.] 

MARTIN,  Geobob  William,  bom  March  8, 
1825,  received  his  early  musical  education  in  the 
choir  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  under  William  Hawes. 
He  has  composed  many  glees,  madrigab,  and 
part-songs,  for  some  of  which  he  has  been  awarded 
prizes,  imd  has  edited  and  published  cheap  ar- 
rangements of  the  popular  oratorios  and  other 
works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  others.  For  some 
years  he  directed  performances  given  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Choral  Society.  He  has 
an  aptitude  for  training  choirs  of  school  children, 
and  has  conducted  many  public  performances  by 
them.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MARTIN,  Jonathan,  bom  1715,  was  a  cho* 
rister  of  the  Chapel  RoysJ  under  Dr.  Croft.  On 
quitting  the  choir  he  was  placed  under  Thomas 
Roseingrave  for  instrucUoo  on  the  organ,  and 
soon  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to 
deputise  for  his  master  at  Sk  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  for  Weldon  at  the  Chapel  Royal. 
On  June  21,  1756  he  was  admitted  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  death  of  Weldon,  and 
promised  *to  compose  anthems  or  servioas  for 
the  use  of  His  Mwesty's  Chapel,  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  Subdean  for  the  time  being.' 
Probably  he  was  never  called  upon  to  fulfil  &i 

Eromise,  as  his  only  known  oompoeifeion  is  a  song 
1  Rowe's  tragedy,  *  Tamerlane,'  'To  thec^  O 
gentle  sleep.*  He  died  of  consumption,  April  4, 
1737,  and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the  west  clois- 
ter of  Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MARTINES,  or  MARTINEZ,  Mabianne, 
daughter  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  bom  May  4,  1744,  at  Vienna. 
Metaatasio,  a  great  friend  of  her  other's,  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  frtfnily,  and 
undertook  her  education.  Haydn,  then  young, 
poor,  and  unknown,  occupied  a  wretched  garrei 
m  the  same  house,  and  taught  her  the  harpsi* 
chord,  while  Porpora  gave  her  lessons  in  singing 
and  composition,  her  general  cultivation  being 
under  Metastasio's  own  care.  Of  these  advan- 
tages she  made  good  use.  Bumey,  who  knew  her 
in   1772  ^  speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  teims, 

1 0M  •  Prmat  Btite  or  Mode  In  a«mnr.' L  SU-UL  ao^  asi  aiL 
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n>eci&lly  praising  ber  Binging ;  and  abe  also  won 
the  admiration  of  both  Hasse  and  Gerbert. 
After  the  death  of  the  parents,  and  of  Metas- 
tajsio,  who  left  them  well  oflf,  she  and  her  sister 
gave  evening  parties,  which  were  frequented  by 
all  the  principal  artists.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions  Kelly  ^  beard  Marianne  play  a  4-hand 
sonata  of  Mozart*s  with  the  composer.  Latterly 
Marianne  devoted  herself  to  teaching  talented 

Supils.  In  1773  she  was  made  a  member  of  the 
lusical  Academy  of  Bologna.  In  1 78a,  the  '  Ton- 
kiinstler  Societat*  perfonued  her  oratorio '  Isaoco/ 
to  Meta8tasio*s  words.  She  also  composed  two 
more  oratorios,  a  mass,  and  other  sacred  music ; 
Psalms,  to  Meta8tasio*s  Italian  translation,  for  4 
and  8  voices ;  solo-motets,  arias,  and  cantatas, 
concertos,  and  sonatas  for  clavier,  overtures  and 
■ymphonies.  The  Gesellsohaft  der  Musikfreunde 
possesses  the  autographs  of  many  of  these  works. 
Marianne  expired  on  the  13th  of  Dec.  181  a,  a 
few  days  after  the  death  of  her  younger  sister 
Antonie.  [C.F.P.] 

MARTINI,  Giovanni  Battibta,  or  Giam- 
BATTI8TA,  commonly  called  Padre  Martini,  one 
of  the  most  important  scientific  musicians  of 
the  1 8th  century,  bom  at  Bologna,  April  25, 
1 706 ;  was  first  taught  music  by  his  father 
Antonio  Maria,  member  of  a  musical  society 
called  *I  Fratelli.'  Having  become  an  expert 
violinist,  he  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  harpsi- 
chord from  Padre  Predieri,  and  counterpoint 
from  Antonio  Riccieri,  a  castrate  of  Yincenzo, 
and  composer  of  merit.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  pnilosophy  add  theology  with  the  monks 
of  San  Filippo  ^eri.  Having  passed  his  novi- 
date  at  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Lago,  he  was 
ordained  on  Sept.  11,  1723,  and  returning  to 
Bologna  in  1725  became  maestro  di  capella  of 
the  church  of  San  Francesco.  Giacomo  Perti 
held  a  similar  post  at  San  Petronio,  and  from 
him  Martini  received  valuable  advice  on  com- 
posing church-music,  at  the  same  time  laying 
a  scientific  foundation  for  the  whole  theory  of 
music  by  a  conscientious  study  of  mathematics 
with  Zanotti,  a  well-known  physician  and  mathe- 
matician. He  thus  gradually  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary and  comprdiensive  mass  of  knowledge, 
with  an  amount  of  literary  information  fiu:  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries.  His  library 
was  unusually  complete  for  the  time^  partly 
because  scientific  men  of  all  countries  took  a 
pleasure  in  sending  him  books.  Bumey,  whose 
own  library  was  very  extensive,  exprrased  his 
astonishment  at  that  of  Martini,  which  he  esti- 
mates to  contain  17,000  vols.  ('Present  State  of 
Music  in  France  and  Italy,'  p.  202).  After  his 
death  a  portion  found  its  way  to  the  court  library 
at  Vienna  :  the  rest  remained  at  Bologna  in  the 
liceo  Filannonico.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher 
was  European,  and  scholars  flocked  to  him  from 

1  Kelly'i  miftakM  of  detail  art  InnuniCTmble.  He  gfrcf  the  name 
'Jfartlnl.'  and  imflffinlng  Marianne  to  be  the  ristar  of  her  father—'  a 
Tery  old  man '  and  '  nearly  his  own  a«e'— ipeaki  of  her  at '  in  the  Tale 
of  rtas%,'  though  itlll  'pOMenlng  the  gaiety  and  TlTadty  of  a  glxL' 
She  «raa  barely  4a 
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all  parts,  among  the  most  celebrated  b^g 
Paolucci,  Ruttini,  Sarti,  Ottani,  and  Stanislas 
Mattel,  afterwards  joint  founder  of  the  Liceo 
Filannonico.  These  he  educated  in  the  traditioniB 
of  the  old  Roman  school,  the  main  characteristic 
of  which  was  the  melodious  movement  .of  the 
separate  parts.  Martini  was  also  frequently 
called  upon  to  recommend* a  new  maestro  di 
capella  or  to  act  as  umpire  in  disputed  questions. 
He  was  himself  occasionally  involved  in  musical 
controversy ;  the  best-known  instance  being  his 
dispute  with  Red!  about  the  solution  of  a  puule- 
canon  by  Giovanni  Animuccia,  which  he  solved 
by  employing  two  keys  in  the  third  part.  This, 
though  approved  by  Pitoni,  was  declared  by  Redi 
to  be  unjustifiable.  To  prove  his  point  Martini 
therefore  wrote  a  treatise  ma.in*<^iniiig  that  puzile- 
canons  had  not  unfrequentiy  been  solved  in  that 
manner,  and  quoting  examples.  Another  im- 
portant controversy  was  that  held  with  Eximeno 
[see  ExiMENo].  In  spite  of  these  differences  of 
opinion  his  contemporaries  describe  him  as  a 
man  of  great  mildness,  modesty,  and  good  nature, 
always  ready  to  answer  questions,  and  give  ex- 
planations. It  is  difficult  to  Uiink  without 
emotion  of  the  warm  welcome  which  he,  the  most 
learned  and  one  of  the  oldest  musicians  of  hia 
country,  bestowed  on  Mozart  when  he  visited 
Bologna  in  1 770  as  a  boy  of  14,  or  to  resist  viewing 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  r^tdiness  of  Italy  to  open  to 
Germany  that  vast  domain  of  music  and  tradition 
which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  her  own. 
His  courtesy  and  affability  brought  the  Bolognese 
monk  into  friendly  relations  with  many  exalted 
personages,  Frederic  the  Great  and  Fndetio 
William  II  of  Prussia,  Princess  Maria  Antonie 
of  Saxony,  and  Pope  dement  XIY  among  the 
number.  He  suffered  much  towards  the  cloee  of 
his  life  from  asthma^  a  disease  of  the  bladder, 
and  a  painful  wound  in  the  1^ ;  but  his  cheer* 
fulness  never  deserted  him,  and  he  worked  at 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  History  of  Music  up 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1784— ^n 
October  3,.  according  to  Moreschi,  Gandlni,  and 
Delia  YaJQe ;  on  August  4  aooording  to  Fan- 
tuzad.  His  favourite  pupil  Mattel  stayed  with 
him  to  the  last.  Zanotti*s  requiem  was  sung 
at  his  flmeral,  and  on  December  2  the  Aocar 
demia  Fihurmonica  held  a  grand  function,  at 
which  a  funeral  mass,  the  joint  composition  of 
13  maestri  di  capella,  was  performed,  and  an 
'Elogio'  pronounced  by  lionardo  Yo^i.  AH 
Italy  mourned  for  him,  and  a  medallion  to  hlA 
memory  was  struck  by  Tadolini.  He  was  a 
membo:  of  two  '  Accademie,'  the  '  Filaimonici* 
of  Bologna,  and  the  'Arcadia'  of  Rome,  his 
assumed  name  in  the  latter  being  Axistoxenas 
Amphion. 

Martini's  two  great  works  are  the  'Storia 
dellaMusica'  (3  vols.,  Bdogna,  1757,  70,  8t), 
and  the  'Esemplare  ossia  Saggio  .  .  ,  di  con* 
trapunto'  (2  vols.,  Bologna^  1774.  75).  The 
first  is  a  most  learned  work ;  each  chapter  begin! 
and  ends  with  a  puzzle-canon,  the  whole  of 
which  were  solved  and  published  by  Cherubini. 
The  three^  volumes  all  treat  of  ancient  muaio^ 
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the  mand  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  nth 
eentuiy  was  to  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
4th  vol.,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  A 
report  having  sprung  up  that  the  completed  MS. 
was  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Bologna,  F^tis 
obtained  access  to  the  library  through  Rioesini, 
but  foond  only  materials,  of  which  no  use  has 
yet  been  made.  The  'Saggio'  is  a  most  im- 
portant collection  of  examples  from  the  best 
masters  of  the  ancient  Italian  and  Spanish  schools, 
and  a  model  of  its  kind.  Besides  a  number  of 
small  treatises  and  controversiAl  writings  (for  list 
•ee  Fetb)  Biartini  left  masses  and  other  church 
music  in  the  style  of  the  time.  The  following 
were  printed: — 'Litamse*  op.  i  (1734);  'XII 
Sonate  d*intavolatura,'  op.  a  (Amsterdam,  Le 
(%De,  I74i)t  excellent  and  full  of  originality; 
'YI  Senate  per  organo  e  cembalo'  (Bologna 
1747):  'Duetti  da  Gamera*  (Bologna,  1763). 
The  lioeo  of  Bologna  possesses  the  MSS.  of  two 
oratorios,  'San  Pietro*  (two  separate  composi- 
iions),  and  '  L' Assunzione  di  Salomone  al  trono 
d'lsraele ' ;  a  farsetta  '  La  Dirindina ' ;  and  3 
Intennezxi,  *  L'Impresario  delle  Ganarie,*  *  Don 
Chisdotto,*  and  '  II  Maestro  di  Musica.'  A 
requiem  (103  sheets),  and  other  church  00m- 
positions  are  in  Vienna.  Pauer,  in  his  *Alte 
KlAvicnnusik,'  gives  a  gavotte  and  ballet  of 
Martini*s.  Farrenc  has  published  1 2  sonatas  in 
his  '  'Msor  musical,*  and  other  works  are  given 
by  Lttck,  Komer,  Ricordi,  etc.  The  b€»t  of 
many  books  on  his  life  and  works  is  the  '  Elogio' 
of  iWo  Delia  VaUe  (Bologna,  1 784).      [F.  6.] 

MARTYRS, LES.  Opera  in4acts ;  words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the 
Academe,  April  10,  1840 ;  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  as  'I  Martiri,*  April  20,  1852.  The 
ras  an  adi^jtation  of  Poliuto,  a  former 
opera  of  Donizetti's.  [G.] 

MARX,  AooLFH  Bebnhabd,  learned  mu- 
Bcian  and  author,  bom  May  15,  1799,  ^^  Halle, 
son  of  a  physician,  learned  htfmony  from  Tiirk, 
studied  law,  and  held  a  legal  post  at  Naumburg. 
His  love  of  music  led  him  to  Berlin,  where  he 
soon  gftv®  op  the  law,  and  in  i8i4  he  founded 
with  Schlesinger  the  publisher  the  '  Allgemeine 
Berliner  Musikzeitung.'  This  periodical,  which 
only  existed  seven  years,  did  important  service  in 
frrating  a  juster  appreciation  of  Beethoven*s 
works  in  North  Crermany,  a  service  which  Bee- 
thoven characteristically  refers  to  in  a  letter  ^  to 
Schknnger,  Sept.  25,  1825.  His  book  on  the 
same  suSject,  however,  '  Beethoven  s  Leben  und 
Sehaffien  (Berlin.  1859,  2nded.  1865,  3^^  1875), 
is  a  fimtastic  critique,  too  full  of  mere  conjecture 
and  misty  aesthetidion.  In  1827  he  received  his 
doctor's  diploma  from  the  university  of  Mar- 
boig,  and  was  made  'Decent,'  or  tutor,  in  the 
histoiy  and  theory  of  music  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.  He  became  Professor  in  1830,  and 
in  1832  Musikdirector  of  the  university  choir. 
In  1850  he  founded  with  Kullak  and  Stem 
the  '  Berliner  Musikschule,'  afterwards  the 
'  Berliner  Gonservatorium,'  but  withdrew  in  1856 
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(Kullak  having  resigned  in  '55),  and  hence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  his  private  pupils  and  to 
his  work  at  the  University.  He  died  in  Berlin, 
May  17,  1866.  His  numerous  works  are  of 
unequal  merit,  the  most  important  being  the 
'  Lehre  von  der  musikalischen  Oomposition,'  4  vols. 
(Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1837,  38,  45).  His'Gluck 
und  die  Oper'  (Berlin,  2  vols.  1862)  contains 
many  iuffenious  observations,  but  is  of  no  his- 
torical value.  Besides  what  he  did  for  Beethoven's 
music,  Marx  deserves  credit  for  bringing  to  light 
many  little-known  works  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
His  compositions  are  not  remarkable;  neither 
his  oratorios '  Johannes  der  Taufer,* '  Moees,'  and 
'  Nahid  und  Omar,'  nor  his  instrumental  music, 
obtaining  more  than  a  '  succ^  d'estime.'  Never- 
theless some  particulars  given  in  his  *  Erinnerun- 
gen '  (Beriin,  1865)  as  to  his  manner  of  composing 
are  well  worth  reading,  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
book  for  its  interesting  picture  of  the  state  of 
music  in  Berlin  between  1 830  and  60.  With  Men- 
delssohn he  was  at  one  time  extremely  intimate, 
and  no  doubt  was  in  many  respects  usefid  to  him  ; 
but  his  influence  diminished  as  Mendelssohn  grew 
older  and  more  independent.  L^*^'] 

MARXSEN,  Eduabd,  bom  July  23,  1806,  at 
Nienstadten  near  Altona,  where  his  father  was 
organist.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
devoted  himself  to  music,  which  he  studied  at 
home  and  with  Clasing  of  Hamburg.  He  then 
assisted  his  father  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1830,  when  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  took  lessons 
in  counterpoint  from  Seyfried,  and  the  pianoforte 
from  Booklet.  He  also  composed  industriously, 
and  on  his  return  to  Hambuig  gave  a  concert 
(Oct.  15,  1834)  at  which  he  olayed  x8  pieces  of 
his  own  composition.  He  nas  since  lived  at 
Hamburg  in  great  request  as  a  teacher.  Brahms 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pupils.  Of  his  60 
or  70  compositions,  one  for  full  orchestra  called 
'Beethoven's  Schatten'  was  performed  in  1844 
and  45  at  concerts  in  Hamburg.  [F.  G.] 

MARTLEBONE  GARDENS.  This  once 
celebrated  place  of  entertainment  was  situate  at 
the  back  of  and  appurtenant  to  a  tavern  called 
'The  Rose  of  Normandy'  (or  briefly  'The 
Rose'),  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  and  was  erected  about  £he 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  is  in  '  Memoirs  by  Samuel  Sainthill,  1659,' 
printed  in  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine,*  vol.  83, 
p.  524,  where  the  garden  is  Uius  described : 
'  The  outside  a  square  brick  wall,  set  with  fruit 
trees,  gravel  walks,  204  paces  long,  seven  broad; 
the  circular  walk  485  paoes,  six  broad,  the  centre 
square,  a  Bowling  Green,  1 12  paces  one  way,  88 
another ;  all  except  the  first  double  set  with 
quickset  hedges,  full  grown  and  kept  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  indented  like  town  walls.*  It 
is  next  mentioned  by  Pepys,  May  7,  1668 : 
'Then  we  abroad  to  Marrowbone  and  there 
walked  in  the  garden,  the  first  time  I  ever  was 
there,  and  a  pretty  place  it  is.'  Long's  bowling 
green  at  the  Rose  at  Marylebone,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  London,  is  mentioned  in  the  London 
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Gazette,  Jan  1 1 ,  1 69 1  -2 .  Coant  de  Tallard,  the 
French  ambassador,  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment before  leaving  England  to  the  Marquis  of 
Kormanby  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham' 
shire)  and  other  persons  of  note  '  at  the  great 
Bowling  Green  at  Marylebone/  in  June,  1699. 
About  that  time  the  house  became  noted  as  a 
gaming  house  much  frequented  by  persons  of 
rank ;  She£Beld,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was 
a  constant  attendant,  and,  as  Quin  told  Pen- 
^nt,  gave  every  spring  a  dinner  to  the  chief 
frequenters  of  the  place,  at  which  his  parting 
toast  was  '  May  as  many  of  us  as  remain  un- 
hanged next  spring  meet  here  again.'  It  was 
he  who  was  alluded  to  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague's  oft -quoted  line,  'Some  dukes  at 
Marybone  bowl  time  away.'    Gay,  in  his  '  Beg- 

Sr*s  Opera,'  1727,  makes  Marylebone  one  of 
acheath's  haunts,  and  mentions  the  'deep  play* 
there.  Prior  to  1737  admission  to  the  gardens 
was  gratuitous,  but  in  that  year  Daniel  Gough, 
the  proprietor,  charged  is.  each  for  admission, 
giving  in  return  a  ticket  which  was  taken  back 
in  payment  for  refreshments  to  that  amount. 
In  1738  Gough  erected  an  orchestra  and  en- 
gaged a  band  of  music  '  from  the  opera  and  both 
theatres,'  which  performed  from  6  to  10  o'clock, 
during  which  time  they  played  18  pieces.  In 
August '  two  Grand  or  Double  Bassoons,  made 
by  Mr.  Stanesby,  jimior,  the  greatness  of  whose 
Bound  surpass  that  of  any  other  bass  instrument 
whatsoever ;  never  perfonned  with  before/'  were 
introduced.  In  1740  an  organ  was  erected  by 
Bridge.  In  1746  robberies  had  become  so  fre- 
quent and  the  robbers  so  daring  that  the  pro- 
prietor was  compelled  to  have  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers to  protect  the  visitors  from  and  to  town. 
Iq  1747  Miss  Falkner  appeared  as  principal 
singer  (a  post  she  retained  for  some  years),  and 
the  admission  to  the  concert  was  raised  to  as. 
In  1 748  an  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of 
lamps,  and  Defesoh  was  engaged  as  first  violin, 
and  about  the  same  time  fireworks  were  intro- 
duced. In  1 75 1  John  Trusler  became  pro- 
prietor; 'Master  (Michael)  Ame'  appeared  as 
»  singer,  balls  and  masquerades  were  occasion- 
ally given,  the  doors  were  opened  at  7,  the  fire- 
works were  discharged  at  11,  and  'a  guard  was 
appointed  to  be  in  the  house  and  gardens,  and  to 
oblige  all  persons  misbehaving  to  quit  the  place.' 
In  175a  Uie  price  of  admission  was  reduced  to 
6d.,  although  the  expense  was  said  to  be  £8  per 
night  more  than  the  preceding  year.  In  1753 
the  bowling  green  was  added  to  Uie  garden,  and 
the  fireworks  were  on  a  larger  scale  Uian  before. 
In  1758  the  fini  burletta  performed  in  the  gar- 
dens was  given  ;  it  was  an  adaptation  by  Trusler 
jun.  and  the  elder  Storace  of  Peigolesi's  'La 
Berva  Padrona,'  and  for  years  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite. The  gardens  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing for  breakiasting,  and  Miss  Trusler  made 
cakes  which  long  enjoyed  a  great  vogue.  In 
1763  the  gardens  were  opened  in  the  morning 

fitis  and  an  oi^gan  performance  given  from  5  to 
o'clock.     In  1763  the  place  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas   (familiarly  called  Tommy) 
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Lowe,  the  popular  tenor  singer,  the  admiwdoa 
was  raised  to  is.  and  Miss  Cadey  was  among 
the  singers  engaged.  In  the  next  year  the  open- 
ing of  the  gsjrdens  on  Sunday  evenings  for  tea 
drinking  was  prohibited ;  and  in  October  a 
morning  performance,  under  the  name  of  a  re« 
hearsal,  was  given,  when  a  collection  was  made 
in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  destructive  firee  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  Honiton,  Devonshire. 
Lowe's  management  continued  until  1 768,  when 
he  retired,  having  met  with  heavy  losses.     In 

1769  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Arnold  became  pto- 
OTietor,  and  engaged  Mrs.  Pinto  (formeriy  Misa 
Brent),  Master  Brown,  and  others  as  vocalists^ 
Pinto  as  leader.  Hook  as  organist  and  music  di- 
rector, and  Dr.  Ame  to  compose  an  ode.    In 

1 770  Barthelemon  became  leader,  and  Mrs.  Bar* 
thelemon.  Bannister  and  Beinhold  were  among 
the  singers.  A  burletta  by  Barthelemon,  called 
'The  Noble  Pedlar,'  was  very  suocessfiiL     In 

1 77 1  Miss  Harper  (afterwards  Mrs.  John  Ban- 
nister) appeared.  Miss  Catley  reappeared,  and 
several  new  burlettas  were  produced.  In  177a 
Torr^,  an  eminent  Italian  pyrotechnist^  was  en* 
gaged,  and  the  fireworks  became  a  more  promi* 
nent  feature  in  the  entertainments,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  who  ap- 
plied to  the  magistrates  to  prohibit  their  exhibi- 
tion, fearing  daoger  to  their  houses  from  them. 
Torr^  however  continued  to  exhibit  during  thai 
and  the  next  two  seasons.  But  the  fi^rdens 
were  losing  their  popularity:  in  1775  there  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  no  entertainments  of  the  usual 
kind,  but  occasional  performances  of  Baddeley'a 
entertaiimient,  'The  Modem  Magic  Lantern,* 
deliveries  of  Creorge  SaviUe  Carey's  'Lecture 
upon  Mimicry,*  or  exhibitions  of  fireworks  bv  a 
Signer  Caillot.  In  1776  entertaiimientB  of  a 
similar  description  were  given,  amongst  which 
was  a  repesentation  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris« 
The  gardens  closed  on  Sept.  2$,  and  were  not 
afterwards  regularly  opened.  In  or  about  1 778 
the  site  was  let  to  builders,  and  is  now  ooonpied 
by  Beaumont  Street,  Devonshire  Street,  and  pari 
of  Devonshirip  Place.  The  tavern,  with  a  pieoe 
of  ground  at  the  back,  used  as  a  skittle  alley, 
continued  to  exist  in  nearly  its  pristine  state 
until  1855,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt 
on  its  own  site  and  that  of  an  adjoining  house, 
and  on  the  ground  behind  it  was  erected  th4 
Marylebone  Music  Hall.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MASANIELLO.  The  name  in  England  of 
Auber's  opera,  La  Muette  de  Portici.  Produced 
in  English  as  '  Masaniello,  or  the  Dumb  Girl  of 
Portici,' at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1829  ;  in  Italian 
(in  3  acts)  at  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
March  15,  1849.  [G.j 

MASNADIEBI,  I—U.  The  Brigands— an 
opera  in  4  acts ;  libretto  by  Maffei,  from  Schiller's 
'  Robbers,'  music  by  Verdi.  Produced  at  Hcv 
Majesty's  'Theatre,  London,  July  a  a,  1847, 
Verdi  conducting  and  Jeimy  land  acting.  AH 
experiment  had  been  made  by  Mercadante  eleven 
years  before  on  a  libretto  adapted  from  the  Hu- 
guenots, under  the  title  of  '  I  Briganti,'  produced 
at  the  Italiens,  Paris^  March  aa,  1836.  [G.] 


MASON,  John,  Mas.  Bac.,  was^cbnitted  deilc 
€»f  M«g^^*»"  College,  Oxford;  in  1508,  graduated 
JPeb.  12,  1509,  and  was  in  the  same  year  ap* 
pamted  utftnictor  pf  the  choristers  and  chaplain 
of  Magdalen  College.  Wood  says  he  was  in 
Tn*t^b  esteem  in  his  profession.  He  was  collated 
prebendary  of  Pratom  minus,  July  21,  and  of 
l*utacm  minor,  July  22,  X525,  and  treasurer  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  May  23, 1545.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Morley  in  his  '  Introduction '  as  one 
<if  those  whose  works  he  had  consulted.  He 
died  in  1547.  [W.H.H.] 

MASON,  Lowell,  Mob.  Doc.,  bom  at  Med- 
field,  Massachusetts,  Ja&  8, 1 792,  died  at  Orange, 
"Svw  Jersey,  Aug.  1 1, 1872.    He  was  self-taught^ 
mad  in  his  own  words  '  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  doing  nothing  save  playing  on  all  manner 
of  musical  instruments  that  came  within  his 
reach.*    At  16  he  was  leader  of  the  choir  in  the 
Tillage  church,  and  a  teacher  of  singing  classes. 
At  20  he  went  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  as  clerk 
in  a  bank,  and  there  continued  to  practise,  lead, 
and  teacli^    In  the  course  of  these  labours  he 
formed,  with  the  help  of  F.  L.  Abel,  a  collection 
of  psalm   tunes   based   on  Gardiner's  'Sacred 
Melodies  * — itself  adapted  to  tunes  extracted  from 
the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
{See  Gardikeb,  vol.  i.  582  6.]  This  collection  was 
poUiBhed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Beaton  in  1822  under  the  title  of  'the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society's  collection  of  Church  Music,* 
MaBon*s  name  being  almost  entirely  suppressed. 
The  book  sold  well:  it  enabled  the  Society  to 
tide  over  the  period  of  its  youth,  and  establish 
tta^  as  one  01  the  characteristic  institutions  of 
Boston,  it  initiated  a  purer  and  healthier  taste 
§at  music  iH  New  England,  and  it  led  to  Mason's 
removal  to  Boston  and  to  his  taking  '  a  general 
chaige  of  music  in  the  churches  there,'  in  1827. 
He  then  became  president  of  the  society ;  but 
as  hb  object  was  not  so  much  the  cultivation  of 
high  cbss  music  as  the  introduction  of  music  as 
an  nawiitiiil  element  of  education  in  the  common 
scbooli,  he  soon  left  it  and  established  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music  in  1832.    He  founded  classes 
00  the  system  of  Pestalosd,  and  at  length  in 
1838  obtained  power  to  teach  in  all  the  schools 
of  Boston.    At  the  same  time  he  ibunded  period- 
ical conventions  of  music  teachers,  which  have 
been   found  very  useful,  and  are  now   estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  the  States.    He  also 
imbliabed  a  large  number  of  manuals  and  col- 
iectioM  which  have  sold  enormously  and  produced 
htm  a  handsome  fortune.    He  visited  Europe 
irst  in  1837  with  the  view  of  examining  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  Germany,  and  embodied 
the  resnlts  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Musical  Letters 
Cram  Abroad*  (New  York,  1853).    He  was  for 
long  dosely  connected  with  the  Public  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  his  kindness  and 
generosity  were  notorious,  and  he  was  universally 
admired  and  esteemed.    His  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Mnsic,  the  fint  of  the  kind  oonferred  by  an 
^■mnmrv'^n  ooUege,  was  granted  by  the  New  York 
Umvenity  in  1835.    ^®  ^'^  years  of  his  life 
spent  at  Onmge  in  New  Jersey,  the  resi- 
▼QL.  n. 
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dence  of  two  of  his  sons.  He  formed  a  very  fine 
library  which  he  collected  far  and  wide,  regard* 
less  of  expense. 

Of  his  sons,  Williah,  bom  1828,  received  a 
liberal  education  in  music,  and  was  long  recog- 
nised as  a  leading  pianist  in  New  York ;  whila 
Lowell  and  Hknrt  are  respectively  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  Oigan* 
Company  at  Boston.  [A,  W.  T.] 

MASON,  Bev.  William,  son  of  a  dergyman, 
bom  at  Hull  1725,  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1745,  MA.  1749;  took  orders  1755*  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  king  and  rector  of  Aston, 
Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  prebendary  (1756), 
canon  residentiary  and  precentor  (1763)  of  York 
Cathedral.  In  1782  he  published  a  book  of 
words  of  anthems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  '  Criti- 
cal and  Historical  Essay  en  CSftthedral  Music' 
(another  edition,  1794).  He  also  wrote  essays 
'  On  Instrumental  Church  Music,'  *  On  Parochial 
Psalmody,*  and  *0n  the  causes  of  the  present 
imperfect  alliance  between  Music  and  Poetry.* 
He  composed  some  church  music,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  short  anthem  '  Lord  of  all  power 
and  might.'  He  was  author  of  several  poems,  and 
of  two  tragedies,  *  Elfrida'  and  '  Caractacus,'  and 
was  the  friend  and  biographer  of  the  poet  Gray. 
He  died  at  Aston,  April  5,  1 797.        [W.  H.  H.J 

MASQUE.  The  precursor  of  the  opera;  a 
dramatic  entertainment,  usually  upon  an  alle- 
gorical or  mythological  subject,  and  combining 
poetry,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  scenery, 
dancing,  elaborate  machinery,  and  splendid  cos- 
tumes and  decorations— which  was  perfomied  at 
Court  or  at  noblemen's  houses  on  festive  oc- 
casions, the  perfonners  being  usually  persons  of 
rank.  Masques  were  frequently  exhibited  at 
the  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  vast 
sums  were  lavished  upon  their  production.  The 
Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn, 
presented  in  Feb.  161 3,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  cost  £1086  8#.  iiif.^  The  principal 
author  of  those  mufques  was  Ben  Jonson,  whose 
genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  style  of  com- 
position which  afforded  him  ample  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  eradition.  BoEiumont,  Chap- 
man, Samuel  Daniel,  Campion,  Shirtey,  Hey- 
wood,  and  Carew,  also  employed  their  talents 
upon  masques,  as  did  a  greater  than  th^,  Mil- 
ton, whose  *  Comus '  was  represented  at  Ludlow 
Castle  in  1634.  Inigo  Jones  devised  the 
machinery  and  designed  the  costumes  for  the 
Court  masques;*  I^tni^re  and  others  painted 
the  scenery ;  and  Ferrabosoo,  Campion,  H.  and 
W.  Lawes,  Ives,  Lanifere,  Lock,  C.  Gibbons  and 
others  composed  the  music.  Two  of  Ben  Jon* 
son's  masques — *The  Masque  of  Queens,'  16 10, 
and  *The  Twelfth  Night's  Bevels,'  1606;  were 
printed  frY)m  his  autograph  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  by  the  Shakroere  Society  at  the  end  of 
Cunningham's  *  Life  of  Iniga  Jones.'    After  the 

1  In  T^Mdtns  thcM  tcnres  tha  duamoe  la  tha  Tmlne  of  monay 
then  and  now  mutt  be  borne  In  mind. 
>  Many  of  hU  ikeCclM  for  tbls  porpoM  U«  in  Iba  poiMnloo  of  U» 
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BartonitioiL  what  w«re  called  maoques  were 
eocasioiuJly  glvea  at  Conrty  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  rather  raaaked  or  fhDoy  drees  balle 
than  draraatio  entertainmenti.  An  exception 
was  Growne's  masque,  'Galisto ;  or,  the  Chaste 
Nymph,'  perfoimed  at  court  by  the  princesses 
and  courtiers  Dec  i^  and  2a,  1675.  In  the  i8th 
oentniy  masques  were  not  unfrequently  to  be 
ieen  on  the  public  stage.  The  '  pantomimes  * 
produced  by  Kich  (for  most  of  which  Galliard 
composed  the  music)  were  really  masques  with 
harlequinade  scenes  interspersed^  More  recently 
maaques  hate  been  performed  on  occasion  of 
royal  weddings;  thus  'Peleus  and  Thetis/  a 
masque,  foimed  the  second  act  of  the  opera 
*  Windsor  Castle/  by  William  Peaice,  music  by 
J.  P.  Salomon,  performed  at  Covent  Garden  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1795.  and 
'  Freya's  Gift,'  masque  by  John  Ozenfoid,  music 
by  G.  A.  Mac£uTen,  was  produced  at  the  same 
house  on  the  marriage  of  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales,  1863.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  1832,  <  The  Vision  of  the  Bazd,* 
masque  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles.  was  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MASS  (Lat.  Miata;  from  the  words^  Vte, 
mitaaeat* — ' Depart !  the  assembly  is  dismissed  '-* 
sung,  by  the  Deacon,  immediately  before  the  con- 
dusion  of  the  Service.  Ital.  Mesaa ;  Fr.  Meaae ; 
Grenn.  Die  Meaae),  The  custom  of  singing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Mass  to  music  of  a  pecidiarly 
aolemn  and  impressive  character  has  prevailed, 
in  the  Roman  Church,  ^m  time  immemoriaL 

Concerning  the  source  whence  this  music  was 
originally  derived,  we  know  but  veiy  little.  All 
that  can  be  said,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is, 
that,  after  having  long  been  consecrated,  by  tra- 
ditional use,  to  the  service  of  Religion,  the  oldest 
forms  of  it  with  which  we  are  acquainted  were 
collected  together,  revised,  and  systematically 
arranged,  firat,  by  Saint  Ambrose,  and,  afterwards, 
more  completely,  by  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  to 
uhose  labDurs  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  their 
transmission  to  our  own  day  in  the  pages  of  the  Ro- 
man Gradual.  Under  the  name  of  Plain  Chaunt, 
the  venerable melodiesthus preserved  to  usarestill 
sung,  constantly,  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  and  the 
Cathedrals  of  most  Continental  Dioeeses.  The 
specimen  we  have  printed,  in  the  article,  Ktbie, 
will  give  a  fair  general  idea  of  their  style ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  special  character- 
istics of  that  style  are  more  or  less^plainly  dis- 
cernible in  all  music  written  for  the  Church,  during 
a  thousand  years,  at  leasts  after  the  compilation 
of  Saint  Gregory's  great  work. 

Each  separate  portion  of  the  Mass  was  an- 
tiently  sung  to  its  own  proper  Tune;  different 
Tunes  being  appointed  for  different  Seasons,  and 
Festivals.  After  the  invention  of  Counterpoint, 
Composers  delighted  in  weaving  these  and  other 
old  Plain  Chaunt  melodies  into  polyphonic 
Masses,  for  two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even 
forty  Voices :  and  thus  arose  those  marvellous 
Schools  of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  which,  gradually 
advancing  in  excellence,  exhibited,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  i6th  century,  a  development 
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of  Art)  the  »rtheUo  perfection  of  which  has 
never  since  been  equalled.  The,  portions  of  the 
Service  selected  for  this  method  of  treatment 
were,  the  Kyrie^  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  the  San- 
etut,  the  Benedietutt  and  the  Agnvs  Dei ;  which 
six  movements  constituted— and  still  constitute— 
the  musical  composition  usually  called  the '  Mass.* 
A  single  Plain  Chaunt  melody — ^in  technical  lan- 
guage, a  €afUo  fermo—Berved,  for  the  most  part, 
as  a  common  tiieme  for  the  whole :  and,  from 
this,  the  entire  woric  generally  derived  its  name 
— as  Miaaa  *  Vmi  aponsa  Chriati ' ;  Misaa  '  Tu  aa 
Petnia^ ;  Miaaa  *  laU  eonfeaaor.*  The  Canto 
fermOt  however,  was  not  always  a  sacred  one. 
Sometimes — though  not  very  often  during  the 
best  periods  of  Art — it  was  taken  from  the  re- 
frain of  some  popular  song;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  &mous  MiatcB  *VHomm€  armi,*  founded 
upon  an  old  French  love-song — a  subject  which 
Josquin  des  Pr^  Palestrina,  and  many  other 
great  Composers  have  treated  with  wonder- 
nil  ingenuity.  More  rarely,  an  original  theme 
was  selected :  and  the  work  was  then  called  Miaaa 
ama  nomine,  or  Miaaa  hravia,  or  Miaaaad  FugaaUt 
or  ad  Canonea,  am  the  case  might  be ;  or  named, 
after  the  Mode  in  which  it  was  composed,  Miaaa 
PrinU  Tmi,  Miata  Qnarti  Toni,  Miaaa  Oetavi 
Toni'",  or  even  from  the  number  of  Voices  em- 
ployed, as  Miaaa  Qwduor  Voeum,  In  some  few 
instances — generally,  very  fine  ones — an  entire 
Mass  was  based  upon  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexa- 
chord,  and  entitled  Miaaa  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  ad,  la,  or 
Miaaa  auper  Vocea  MuaicaUa, 

Amone  the  earliest  Masses  of  this  descriptioa* 
of  which  perfect  and  intelligible  copies  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  are  those  by  Du  Fay,  Dun- 
stable, Binchoys,  and  certain  contemporaneous 
writers,  whose  works  characterise  the  first  Epoch 
of  really  practical  importance  in  the  histOTy  of 
Figured  Music — ^an  epoch  intensely  interesting 
to  the  critic,  as  already  exhibiting  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  an  entirely  new  style,  conf^^ssedly 
founded  upon  novel  principles,  yet  depending^ 
for  its  materials,  upon  the  eldest  subjects  in 
existence,,  and  itself  destined  to  pass  through 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  gradual,  but  perfectly 
legitimate  development.  Du  Fay,  who  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  typical  composer  of  this 
primitive  Sdiool,  was  a  Tenor  Singer  in  the  Pon- 
tifical Chapel,  between  the  years  1380,  and  143a. 
His  Masses^  and  those  of  the  best  of  his  contem- 
poraries, though  hard,  and  unmelodiouB,  are  fuU 
of  earnest  purpose;  and  exhibit  much  contra- 
puntal  skill,  combined,  sometimes,  with  in- 
genious fugal  treatment.  Written  exclusively  in 
Uie  antient  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  they  manifest  a 
marked  preferenoe  for  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Ly- 
dian,  and  Mixolydian  forms,  with  a  very  spai^ 
ing  use  of  their  .^lolian  and  Ionian  congeners. 
These  Modes  are  used,  sometimes,  at  their  true 
pitch ;  sometimes,  trani^osed  a  fourth  higher— or 
fifth  lower — ^by  means  of  a  Bb  at  the  signature : 
but,  never,  under  any  other  form  of  tran^xMstioo, 
or,  with  any  other  signatures  than  those  oorre- 
sponding  with  the  modem  keys  of  C,  or  F — a  re- 
striction which  remained  in  full  force  as  late  as  the 
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ftnt  half  of  ihe  i  Tih  century,  and  was  even  respected 
bj  Handel,  when  he  wrote,  as  he  sometimeB  did  with 
amaEing  power,  in  the  older  scales.  So  far  as 
the  treatment  of  the  Canto  fermo  was  concerned, 
no  departure  from  the  strict  rule  of  the  Mode  was 
held  to  be,  under  any  circumstances,  admissible  : 
but,  a  little  less  rigour  was  exacted,  with  re- 
gard to  the  counterpoint.  Composers  had  long 
cinoe  learned  to  recognise  the  demand  for  wha^ 
we  should  now  call  a  Leading -note,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dauitda  vera,  or  True  Cadence— a 
species  of  Close,  invested  with  functions  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  Perfect  Cadence  in  modem 
music  To  meet  this  requirement,,  they  freely 
admitted  the  use  of  an  accidental  semitone,,  in 
all  Modes  (except  the  Phrygian)  in  which  the 
seventh  was  naturally  Minor.  But,  in  order 
that,  to  the  eye,  at  least,  their  counterpoint  might 
appear  no  less  strict  than  the  Canto  fermOt  they 
refrained,  as  far  as  possible,  from  indicating  the 
piresenoe  of  such  semitones  in  their  written  music, 
and,  except  when  they  occurred  in  very  unex- 
pected places,  left  the  singers  to  introduce  them, 
wherever  they  might  be  required,  at  the  moment 
of  performance.  Music  so  treated  was  called 
CaniuMfidtuM :  and  the  edfeication  of  no  Chorister 
was  considered  complete,  until  he  was  able,  while 
singing  it,  to  supply  the  necessaxy  semitones,  cor- 
fec^y,  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  laws,  a 
summary  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article, 
MasiCA  FiOTA.  For  the  rest,  we  are  able  to  de- 
tect but  little  attempt  at  expression ;  and  very 
slight  regard  for  the  distinction  between  long 
and  diort  syllables.  The  verbal  text,  indeed, 
was  given  in  a  very  incomplete  form  ;  the  word, 
KyrU,  or  Scmetus,  written  at  the  be^ning  of  a 
movement,  being  generally  leeardedas  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  Composer's  meaning.  In  this, 
and  other  kindred  matters,  the  confidence  reposed 
in  the  Singer's  intelligence  was  unbounded — a  not 
mmatnral  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  Composer,  himself,  was  almost  always 
a  Singer  in  the  Choir  for  which  he  wrote.- 

Even  at  this  remote  period,  the-  several  move- 
ments of  the  Mass  began  gradually  to  mould 
themselves  into  certain  definite  forms,  which  were 
ioog  in  reaching  perfection,  but,,  having  once  ob- 
taixMsd  general  acceptance,  remained,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  substantially  unchanged. 
The  nsnal  plan  of  the  Kprie  has  already  been 
fully  described.  [See  Ktbib.1  The  Gloria,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  modest  display  of  fugal  in*- 
genuity,  and  a  more  oundve  rendering  of  the 
words,  was  generally  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
(ltd  iotli*  being  treated  as  a  separate  movement. 
The  Crtdo,  written  in  a  similar  style,  was  also 
subjected  to  the  same  method  of  subdivision,  a 
second  movement  being  usually  introduced  at  the 
words,  'Et  inedmatut  ett,^  or  'Crudfixui^  and, 
frequently,  a  third,  at '  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum.^ 
The  design  of  the  Sanctus,  though  more  highly 
developed,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Kyrie; 
the  '  FUni  twU  codi,*  being  sometimes,  and  the 
OMJHia.  almost  always,  treated  separately.  The 
Benedidus  was  allotted,  in  most  cases,,  to  two,, 
three^  or  four  Solo  Voices;   and  frequently  as- 
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sumed  the  form  of  a  Canon,  followed  by  a  choral 
Osanna,  In  the  AgnuB  Dei — generally  divided 
into  two  distinct  movements — the  Composer  loved 
to  exhibit  the  utmost  resources  of  his  skill :  hence, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  second  move- 
ment was  written,  either  in  Canon,  or  in  very 
complex  Fugue,  and,  not  unfr^quently,  for  agreater 
mm^r  of  voices  than  the  rest  of  the  Mass. 

The  best-known  epmposeni  of  the  Second  Epoch 
werotOkenheim,  Hobrecht,  Caron,  Gaspar,  the 
boothers  De  Fevin,  and  some  others  of  their 
School,  most  of  whom  flourished  between  the 
years  X430,  and  1480.  As  a  general  rule,  these 
writers  laboured  lessi zealously  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  pure  and  melodious  style,  than  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  For  the 
sober  fugal  periods  of  their  predecessors,  they 
substituted  the  less  elastic  kind  of  imitation, 
which  was  then  called  Strict  or  Perpetual  Fugue, ' 
but  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Canon; 
carrying  their  passion  for  this  style  of  composition 
to  such  extravagant  lengths,  that  too  many  of 
their  works  descended  to  the  level  of  mere  learned 
senigmas.  Okenheim,  especially,  was  devoted 
tb  diis  particular  pluise  of  Art,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  much  excellence 
of  a  £ftr  more  substantial  kind.  Provided  he 
could  succeed  in  inventing  a  Canon,  sufficiently 
complex  to  puzzle  his  brethren,  and  admit  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  solutions,  he  cared  little 
whether  it  was  melodious,  or  the  reverse.  To 
such  Canons  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  the  most 
solemn  words  of  the  Mass.  ¥  et,  his  genius  was, 
certainly,  of  a  very  high  order ;  and,  when  he 
cared  to  lay  aside  these  extravagances,  he  proved 
himself  capable  of  producing  works  far  superior 
to  those  of  any  contemporary  writer. 

The  Tlurd  £p<x:h  was  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  n^pearance  of  a  Master,  whose  fame  was  des- 
tined to  eclipse  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  and 
even  to  cast  the  reputation  of  his  teacher,  Oken- 
heim, into  the  shade.  Joequin  des  Pr^,  a  Singer 
in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  from  147 1  to  1484,  and, 
afterwards,  Maitre  de  Chapdle  to  Louis  XII,  was, 
undoubtedly,  for  very  many  years,  the  most 
popular  Composer,  as  well  as  the  gpi^atest  and 
most  learned  Musician,  in  Christendom.  And, 
his  honours  were  fairly  earned.  The  wealth  of 
ingenuity  and  contrivance  displayed  in  some  of 
his  Masses  iis  truly  wonderful ;  and  is  rendered 
none  the  less  so  by  its  association  with  a  vivacity 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  an  intelligence  and  free- 
dom of  manner  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Unhappily,  these  high  qualities  are 
marred  by  a  want  of  reverence  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  witty  genius's  besetting  sin. 
Whep  free  from  this  defect,  his  style  is  admir- 
able .  On  examining  his  Masses,  one  is  alternately 
surprised  by  passages  full  of  unexpected  dignity, 
ana  conceits  of  almost  inconceivable  quaratness — 
flashes  of  humour,,  the  presence  of  which,  in  a 
volume  of  Church  Music,  cannot  be  too  deeply 
regretted,  though  they  are  really  no  more  than 
passing  indications  of  the  genial  temper  of  a  man 
whose  greatness  was  far  too  real  to  be  aflfected, 
either  one   way  or   the    other,   by   a   natural 
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light-heariedness  which  would  not  always  sub- 
mit to  control.  As  a  specimen  of  his  best,  and 
most  devotional  style,  we  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  quote  a  few  bars  from  the  Otanna  of  his 
Mass,  Fay8€M§  rtgria^^^ 
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The  religious  character  of  this  movement  is 
apparent,  from  the  very  first  bar;  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  strict  Canon  is  carried 
on,  between  the  Bass  and  Alto,  simultaneously 
with  the  Fugue  between  the  Tenor  and  Treble, 
is  quite  forgotten  in  the  imexpected  beauty  of  the 
resulting  harmonies.  Perhaps  some  portion  of 
the  beauty  of  our  next  example — the  benedietue 
from  the  Missa  *V Homme  armi'^ — maybe  for- 
gotten in  its  ingenuity.  It  is  a  strict  Canon,  in 
the  Unison,  by  Diminution;  and,  though  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  two  Toices,  is  printed  in 
one  part  only,  the  singer  being  left  to  find  out 
the  secret  of  its  construction  as  best  he  can — 
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A  hint  at  the  solution  of  this  tenigma  is  given, 
to  the  initiated,  by  the  double  Time-signature 
at  the  beginning.       [See  Inscription.]      The 

>  The  aecidcntaU  in  this,  sod  the  foUowtnc  examples,  are  all  snp- 
pUed  iu  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Caafiu /dM. 


intention  is,  that  It  should  be  sung  by  two  Basff 
Voices,  in  unison,  both  beginning  at  the  same 
time,  but  one  singing  the  notes  twice  as  quickly 
as  the  other :  thus — 
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This  diversity  of  Rhythm  is,  however,  a  very 
simple  matter,  compared  with  many  other  com- 
plications in  the  same  Mass,  and  still  more,  in 
the  Miua  '  Didadi,*  which  abounds  in  strange 
proportions  of  Time,  Mode,  and  Prolation,  the 
clue  whereto  is  afforded  by  the  numbers  shewn 
on  the  faces  of  a  pair  of  dice !  Copious  extracts 
from  these  curious  Masses,  as  well  as  from  others 
by  Gombert,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Mouton,  Brumel, 
and  other  celebrated  Composers,  both  of  this, 
and  the  preceding  Epoch,  will  be  found  in  the 
*  Dodeeadiordon*  of  Glareanus  (Basle,  1547),  a 
work  which  throws  more  light  than  almost  any 
other  on  the  mysteries  of  antient  counterpoint. 

Of  the  nxmierous  Composers  who  floffmshed 
during  the  Fourth  Epoch — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century — a  lai^  pro- 
portion aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  still  idolised  Josquin;  and,  as  is 
usual  under  such  circumstanoee,  succeeded  in  re- 
producing his  faults  much  more  frequently  than 
his  virtues.  There  were,  however,  many  honour- 
able exceptions.  The  Masses  of  Carpentrasso. 
Morales,  Cipriano  di  Rore,  Vincemso  Ruffo^ 
Claude  Goudimel,  Adriano  Willaert,  and,  nota- 
bly, Costanzo  Festa,  are  unquestionablv  written 
in  a  far  purer  and  more  flowing  style  than  those 
of  their  predecessors :  and  even  the  great  army 
of  Madrigal  writers,  headed  by  Archadelt,  and 
Verdelot,  helped  on  the  good  cause  bravely,  in 
the  face  of  a  host  of  charlatans  whose  caprices 
iended  only  to  bring  their  Art  into  disrepute. 
Not  content  with  inventing  enigmas  *Ad  omnem 
tonuMf*  or  '  Ung  demiton  plus  has  *-— with  colour^ 
ing  their  notes  green,  when  they  sang  of  graas, 
or  red,  when  allusion  was  made  to  blood — ^these 
corrupters  of  taste  prided  themselves  upon  adapt- 
ing, to  the  several  voice-parts  for  which  they 
wrote,  different  sets  of  worcU,  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other ;  and  this  evil  custom  spread  so 
widely,  that  Morales  himself  did  not  scruple  to 
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Biiz  together  the  text  of  the  Liturgy,  and  that 
of  the  *Ave  Maria*;  while  a  Mass  is  stUl  extant 
in  which  the  Tenor  is  made  to  sing  *  Alleluia* 
incessantly,  from  beginning  to  end.  When  the 
text  was  left  intact,  the  rhythm  was  involyed  in 
complications  which  rendered  the  sense  of  the 
words  utterly  unintelligible.  Profane  melodies, 
and  even  the  verses  belonging  to  them,  were 
■hamelessly  introduced  into  &e  most  solemn 
compositions  for  the  Church.  All-  the  vain  con- 
ceits affected  by  the  earlier  writers  were  revived, 
with  tenfold  extravagance.  Canons  were  tor- 
tured into  forms  of  ineffiible  absurdity,  and 
esteemed  only  in  prc^rtion  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  solution.  By  a  miserable  fatality,  the 
Mass  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  fitting 
possible  vehicle  for  the  display  of  these  strange 
munstroeities,  which  are  far  less  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Motet,  or  the  Madrigal.  Men  of 
real  genius  fostered  the  wildest  abuses.  Even 
Pierre  de  la  Rue — who  seems  to  have  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  eclipse,  if  possible,  the 
lame  of  Josquin's  ingenuity — wrote  his  Missa, 
'  O  talutnris  Hottia,*  in  one  line,  throughout ; 
leaving  three  out  of  the  four  Voices  to  follow  the 
single  part  in  strict  Canon.  In  the  Kyrie  of  this 
Mass — which  we  reprint,  in  modem  notation, 
firosn  the  version  preserved  by  Glareanus  ^ — the 
solution  of  the  senigma  is  indicated  by  the  letters 
placed  above  and  below  the  notes.  C  shows  the 
place  at  which  the  Contra-tenor  is  to  begin,  in  the 
mterVal  of  a  Fifth  below  the  Superius.  T  indi- 
cates the  entrance  of  the  Tenor,  an  Octave  below 
the  Superius :  B,  that  of  the  Bass,  a  Fifth  below 
the  Tenor.  The  same  letters,  with  pauses  over 
them,  mark  the  notes  on  which  the  several  parts 
are  to  end.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  score  the  movement,  ini  accordance  with  these 
directions,  will  find  the  harmony  perfectly  cor- 
rect, in  spite  of  some  harshly  dissonant  passing* 
D0tes :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  most 
indulgent  critic  would  venture  to  praise  it  for  its 
devotional  character. 
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It  IS  easy  to  imagine  the  depths  of  inanity 
aoceoRible  to  an  ambitious  composer,  in  his  at- 
tanpts  to  oonstmct  such  a  Canon  as  this,  without 
a  wfask.  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue*s  genius  to  guide  him 
on  his  way.  Such  attempts  were  made,  every 
day :  and,  had  it  not  been  that  good  men  and 
true  were  at  work,  beneath  the  sur&oe,  conscien- 
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tiousiy  preparing  the  way  for  a  betttor  state  of 
thingsi  ATt  would  soon  have  been  in  a  sorry 
plight.  As  it  was,  notwithstanding  all  these  ex- 
travagances,  it  was  making  real  progress.  The 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  was  very  near  at  hand ; 
and'  the  excesses  of  the  imwise  only  served  to 
hasten  its  appearance. 

The  Fifth  Epochs  extending  from  the  year 
1565  to  the  second  decad  of  Uie  following  cen- 
tury, and'  justly  called  'The  Golden  Age  of 
Ecclesiastical  Music,'  owes  its  celebrity  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  one  grave  earnest-minded 
man,  whose  transcendant  genius,  always  devoted 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  and  always  guided  by 
sound  and  reasonable  principles,  has  won  for  him 
a  place,  not  only  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Fame,  but,  also,  in  the  iiimost  hearts  of  all  true 
lovers  of  the  truest  Art. 

The  abuses  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  be- 
came, in  process  of  time,  so  intolerable,  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  condemn 
them,  in  no  measured  terms.  In  the  year  1564, 
Pope  Pius  IV  commissioned  eight  Cardinals  to 
see  that  certain  decrees  of  the  Council  were  duly 
carried  out.  After  much  careful  deliberation, 
the  members  of  this  Commission  had  almost  de- 
termined to  forbid  tiie  use  of  any  polyphonic  ^ 
music  whatever,  in  the  Services  of  the  Church : 
but,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Card.  Vitel- 
lozzo  Vitellozzi,  and  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  they 
were  induced  to  suspend'  their  judgment,  untU 
Palestrina,  then  Maestro  di  Capella  of  S.  Maria^ 
Maggiore,  should  have  proved,  if  he  could,  the 
possibility  of  producing  music  of  a  more  devo- 
tional character,  and  better  adapted  to  the  worrls 
of  the  Mass,  and  the  true  purposes  of  Religion, 
than  that  then  in  generaTuse.  In  answer  to  this 
challenge,  the  great  Composer  submitted  to  tbe^ 
Commissioners  three  Masses,  upon  one  of  which 
— first  sung  in  the  Sistioe  Chapel,  on  the  Nine- 
teenth of  June,  1565,  and  since  known  as  the 
Missa  Papa  Marcelli^ — the  Cardinals  immedi- 
ately fixed,  as  embodying  the  style  in  which  all 
future  Church  music  should  be  composed.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  perfect 
model.  In  depth  of  thought,  intensity  of  expres- 
sion, and  all  the  higher  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  work  of  the  Master  from  that  of  the 
pedant,  the  Missa  Papo  Marcdli  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  unapproachable;  while,  even 
when*  Mgaided  as  a  monument  of  mere  mechani- 
cal skill,,  it  stands  absolutely  unrivalled.  Yet, 
except  in  the  employment  of  the  Hypoionian 
Mode' — a  tonality  generally  avoided  by  the 
older  composers — it  depends  for  its  effect,  upon 
the  introduction  of  no  new  element  whatever, 
either  of  construction,  or  of  form.  Avoiding  all 
show  of  empty  pedantry,  and  carefully  concealing 
the  consummate  art  with  which  the  involutions 

S  It  U  diflleult  to  understand  why  FalMtrtna  should  hare  givrn  It 
this  nune,  ten  jmn  after  the  death  of  Pofte  Maroellui  IL  The  read  r 
win  And  the  whole  tutd^ct  exhaustlTely  dtscusaed,  iu  the  pages  of 
Balni  (torn.  1.  sex.  %  cap.  1  «f  aeq.) 

>  The  preCftce  to  a  recent  German  edition  of  the  Mima  Papt»  Mar- 
eelU  errooeouslj  describes  the  work  at  w  ten  in  the  Mizolydtan 
If  ode.  The  Crwi/lrm;  and  Benedifha,  are  undoubtedly  Mixolydlan ; 
but,  the  Mass  itself  is.  beyond  aU  qiestion.  written  in  the  Fourteenth, 
or  Hypoionian  Mode,  to  the  tonality,  oompaaa.  and  oadcncei  of 
wliich  it  coofiifiiu,  tltfousbout. 
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of  its  periods  are  condocted,  H  freely  uses  all  the 
old  oontri^anoes  of  Fugue,  and,  in  the  second 
Agniu  Dei,  of  closely  interwoven  Canon :  but, 
always,  as  means  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  end — never,  in  place  of  the  end  itself. 
And,  this  entire  subjugation  of  artistic  power  to 
the  demands  of  expvession  Is,  perhaps,  its  most 
prominent  characteristic.  It  pervades  it,  through- 
out, from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  ChrUte  deistm,  in  which  each  Voice, 
as  it  enters,  seems  to  plead  more  earnestly  than 
its  predecessor  for  mercy— 


'Saint  Paul,*  to  express  the  oonfidenoe  of  Ez« 
pectation. 
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It  is  impossible,  while  listening  to  these  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  harmonies,  to  bestow  even  a  pass- 
ing thought  upon  the  t^ture  of  the  parts  by 
which  they  are  pvoduoed  :  yet,  the  quiet  grace  of 
the  theme,  at  (a),  and  the  closeness  of  the  imita- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected,  evince  a  command 
^of  technical  resources  which  Handel  alone  could 
have  hidden,  with  equal  success,  beneath  the 
appearance  of  such  -exUieme -simplicity.  Handel 
has,  indeed,  submitted  a  similar  subject  to  closely 
analagous  treatment — ^though,  in  quick  time,  and 
with  a  very  different  expression — ^in  the  opening 
Tutti  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  G  :  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  that  the  exquisitely  moulded 
close,  «t  (6),  so  expressive,  when  sung  with  the 
net  essary  ritardaiido,  of  the  confidence  of  Hope, 
bas  been  used,  by  Mendelssohn,  interval  for  in- 
terval, in  the  Chorale,  'Sleepers  waket'  from 
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We  have  selected  this  particular  passage  for 
our  illustration,  principally  for  the  sake  of  call- 
ing attention  to  these  instructive  coincidences: 
but,  in  truth,  every  bar  of  the  Mass  conceals  a 
miracle  of  Art.    Its  subjects,  all  original,  and 
all  of  extreme  simplicity,  are  treated  with  an  in- 
exhaustible variety  of  feeling  which  shews  thexh, 
every  moment,  in  some  new  and  beautiful  light. 
Its  six  voices — Soprano,  Alto,  two  Tenors  of 
exactly  equal  compass,  and  two  Basses  matched 
with  similar  nicety — are  so  artfully  grouped  aa 
constantly  to  produce  the  effect  of  two  or  more 
antiphonal  Choirs.  Its  style  is  solemn,  and  devo- 
tional, throughout ;  but,  by  no  means  deficient 
in  fire,  when  the  sense  of  Uie  words  demands  it. 
Baini  truly  calls  the  Kyrie,  devout;  the  Gloria^ 
animated;  the  Credo,  majestic;  the  Sanctut,  an- 
gelic; and,  the  Agnus  Dei,  prayerful.    Palestrina 
wrote  many  more  Masses,  of  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence ;  but,  none — not  even  Auumpta  eet 
Maria — so  neariy  approaching  perfection,  in  every 
respect,  as  this.    He  is  known  to  have  produced, 
at  the  least,  ninety-five ;  of  which  forty-threo 
were  printed  during  his  life-time;   and  thirty- 
nine  more,  within  seven  years  after  his  death ; 
while  thirteen    are  preserved,  in  manu^cript,^ 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapo!, 
and  in  the  Vatican  library.    The  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  great  works  upon  the  prevailing 
style  was  all  that  could  be  desired.   Vittoria^  and 
Anerio,  in  the  great  Boman  School,  Gabrieli,  and 
Croce,  in  the  Venetian,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  in  the 
Flemish,  and  innumerable  other  Masters,  brought 
forward  compositions  of  unfading  interest  and 
beauty.     Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  is  a 
Mass,  for  five  voices,  in  the  transposed  JBolian 
Mode,  composed  by  our  own  great  William  Byrd, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  singing,  as  a  Chorister, 
at  Old  Saint  Paul's.    This  valuable  work  waa 
edited,  in  1841,  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Sodety,  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  from  a  copy,  believed 
to  be  unique,  and  now  safely  lodged  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum.   Though  composed 
(if  Dr.  Rimbault's  theory  may  be  accepted,  in  the 
absence  of  a  printed  date)  some  years  before  the 
Missa  Papas  Marcdli,  it  may  fairly  lay  daim  to 
be  classed  as  a  production  of  the  '  Golden  Age* ; 
for,  it  was  certainly  not  printed  until  after  the 
appearance  of  Palestrina*s  Second  Book  of  Masses ; 
moreover,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  vices  of  the 
Fourth  Epoch,  and,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
irr^ularity  in  the  fonnation  of  some  of  the 
Cadences,  exhibits  unmistakeable  traces  of  the 

1  OiM  of  tlMN,  Tm  M  Pttrt,  wu  printed^  for  the  flnl  tliaa.  tn  1MB, 
In  Bchrsma'*  copUnuatloa  of  Froake's  '  Muiloa  INTioa '  (Btlrtxm^ 
Fr.  ruit«t>. 
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BomMi  style :  a  style,  the  beauties  of  whioh  were 

rdily  recognised  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
other,  exercising  more  or  less  influence  ovei; 
the  productions  of  idl  other  Schools,  and  thereby 
bringing  the  music  of  the  Mass,  during  the  ^tter 
half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection beyond  which  it  has  never  since  adranoed* 
The  Sixth  Epoch  was  one  of  universal  deca- 
dence. In  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  a  law 
with  the  operation  of  which  the  Art-historian  is 
only  too  familiar,  the  glories  ef  the  'Golden  Age ' 
had  no  sooner  reached  their  full  maturity,  than 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  incipient  decay.  The 
bold  unprepared  discords  of  Monteverde,  and  the 
rapid  rise  of  Instrumental  Music,  were,  alike, 
fiUal  to  the  progress  of  the  Polyphonic  Schools. 
Monteverde,  it  is  true,  only  employed  his  newly^ 
invented  harmonies  in  ssscular  music :  but,  what 
revolutionist  ever  yet  succeeded  in  controlling 
the  course  of  the  stone  he  had  enoe  set  in  motionj 
Other  Composers  eoon  dragged  the  unwonted  dis- 
sonances into  the  Service  of  the  Church  :  and, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  unprepared  seventh -sounded 
the  death-knell  of  the  Polyphonic  Mass.  The 
barrier  between  the  tried,  and  the  untried,  once 
broken  down,  the  laws  of  counterpoint  were  no 
longer  held  sacred.  The  old  paths  were  for- 
saken ;  and  those  who  essayed  to  walk  in  the  new 
wandered  vaguely,  hither  and  thither,  in  search 
of  an  ideal,  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  conceived, 
in  pursuit  of  which  they  laboured  on^  through 
many  weary  years,  cheered  by  very  inadequate 
reeults,  and  little  dreaming  of  the  effect  their 
work  was  &ted  to  exercise  upon  generations  of 
musicians  then  unborn.  A  long  and  dreary 
period  suooeedei,  during  which  no  work  of  any 
tuning  reputation  was  produced:  for,  'the  Mnsnow 
of  Cariasimi,  Colonna,  and  the  best  of  their  con- 
temporaries, thevgh  written  in  solenm  earnest, 
and  interesting  enough  when  regarded  as  attempts 
»t  a  new  style,  btStf  n^  comparison  with  the 
compositions  of  the  preceding  epoch ;  while  those 
arranged  by  Benevoli  (1602-1072)  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  School,  for  combinations  of  four, 
aix,  eight,  and  even  twelve  distinct  Choirs,  were 
forgotten,  with  the  occasions  for  which  they  were 
caUad  into  existence.  Art  was  passing  through  a 
transitional  phase,  which  must  needs  be  left  te 
work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its  own  way.  The 
few  faithful  souls  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Past  were  unable  to  uphold  its  honours : 
and,  with  Gregorio  Allegri,  in  1652,  the  'School 
of  Palestrina'  died  out.  Yet,  not  without  hope 
of  revivaL  The  laws  which  regulated  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Polyphonic  Mass  are  as  intelligible. 
Unlay,  as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago; 
and  it  needs  but  the  6re  of  living  Genius  to  brin? 
them,  once  more,  into  active  operation,  reinforced 
by  all  the  additional  authority  with  which  the 
advancement  of  Modem  Science  has,  from  time 
to  time,  invested  them. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  later  Schools,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  true 
manner  of  singing  Masses,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  briefly  sketched  the  history :  and,  thanks 
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to' the  tusditions  handed  down,  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  ibe  Pontifionl  Choir,  we  are 
able  to  do  so  with  as  little  danger  of  misinter- 
preting the  ideas  of  Palestrina,  or  Anerio,  as  we 
should  incur  in  dealing  with  those  of  MendeU- 
sehn,  or  Stemdale  Bennett. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mSstake  to  suppose 
that «  very  large  body  of  Voices  is  absolutely  hi- 
dispensable  to  the  suoceesful  rendering,  even  of 
very  great  works.  On  ordinary  occasions,  no 
more  than  thirty-two  singers  are  present  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel — eight  Sopranos,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Altos,  Tenors,  and  Basses :  though, 
on  very  high  Festivals,  their  number  is  some* 
times  nearly  doubled.  The  vocal  strength  must, 
of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
building  im  which  it  is  to  be  exercised:  but, 
whether  it  be  great,  or  small,  it  must,  on  no 
acooimt,  be  supplemented  by  any  kind  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment  whatever.  Every  pos* 
sible  gradation  of  tone,  from  the  softest  imagin- 
able whisper,  to  the  loudest  forte  attainable 
without  straining  the  Voice,  will  be  brought  into 
oonstant  requisition.  Though  written,  alwajrs, 
either  with  a  plain  signature,  or  with  a  single 
flat  after  the  ole^  the  music  may  be  sung  at  any 
pitch  most  convenient  to  the  Choir.  The  time 
should  be  beaten  in  minims ;  except  in  the  case 
of  3-1 ,  in  which  three  semibreves  must  be  counted 
in  each  bar.  The  Tempo — of  whioh  no  indica- 
tion is  ever  given,  in  the  old  part-books — ^wiU 
vary,  in  different  movements,  from  about  p«*50 
to  |9«i20.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the 
subject  of  pianos  and  fortea,  and  the  assignment 
of  certain  passages  to  Solo  Voices,  or  Semi-chorus, 
the  leader  must  trust  entirely  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment,  fie  will,  however,  find  the 
few  simple  rules  to  which  we  are  about  to  direct 
his  attention  capaUe  of  almost  universal  appliaa> 
tiou;  based,  as  ihey  are,  upon  the  important 
relation  borne  by  the  music  of  the  Mass  to  the 
respective  offices  of  the  Priest,  the  Choir,  and  the 
Congregation.  To  the  uninitiated,  this  relation  is 
not  always  very  clearly  intelligible.  In  order  to 
make  it  so,  and  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time, 
the  principles  by  which  the  Old  Masters  were 
guided,  we  shall  accompany  our  promised  hinta 
by  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Celebrant,  and  his  Ministers, 
during  the  time  occupied  by  the  Choir  in  singing 
the  principal  movements  of  the  Mass — functions, 
the  right  understanding  of  which  is  indispens* 
able  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  music. 

High  Mass — preceded,  on  Sundays,  by  the 
Plain  Chaunt  Aeperges  me — ^begins,  on  the  part 
of  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers,  by  the  recitation, 
in  a  low  voice,  of  the  Psalm,  Judiea  me  Deue, 
and  the  Confiteor;  on  that  of  the  Choir,  by  the 
chaunting,  from  die  Gradual,  of  the  Introit^  ap-' 
pointed  for  the  day.    [See  Intboit.] 

From  the  Plain  Chaunt  Introit,  the  Choir  pro- 
ceed, at  once,  to  the  Eyrie ;  and  this  transition 
from  the  severity  of  the  Gregorian  melody  to  the 
puve  harmonic  combinations  of  Polyphonic  Music 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  oan  be  imagined. 
The  Kyrie  is  always  sung  slowly,  and  deveotly 
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(p«56>66),  with  th6  tenderest  poonble  gradft- 
tionB  of  light  and  shade.  The  Cfiritte—tJbao  a 
slow  movement — may  often  be  entrusted,  witii 
good  effect,  to  Solo  Voices.  The  second  Kyrie  is 
generally  a  little  more  animated  than  the  firsts 
and  should  be  taken  in  a  quicker  time  {p^^  Q^ 
112).  The  Kyrie  of  Pale6trina*s  Misaa  brent  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  existence,  and  by  no 
means  di£Scult  to  sing,  since  the  true  positions  of 
the  creecendi  and  diminuendi  can  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken.   [See  Ktbie.] 

While  the  Choir  are  singing  these  three  move^ 
ments,  the  Celebrant,  attended  by  the  Deacon, 
and  Subdeacon,  ascends  to  the  Altar,  and,  having 
incensed  it,  repeats  the  words  of  the  Introit,  and 
Kyrie^  in  a  voice  audible  to  himself  and  his 
Ministers  alone.  On  the  cessation  of  the  music, 
he  intones,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  words,  Gloria  in 
exeeUi*  Deo,  to  a  short  Plain  Chaunt  melody, 
varying  With  the  nature  of  the  different  Festivals, 
and  given,  in  full,  both  in  the  Missal,  and  the 
Gradual.  [See  iNTOXATioir.]  This  Intonation, 
which  may  be  taken  at  any  pitch  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Mass,  is  not  repeated  by  the  Choir, 
which  takes  up  the  strain  at  Et  in  terra  pax. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Gloria  is,  in  most 
oases,  a  very  jubilant  one  (f^— loo-iio) :  but, 
the  words  adoramus  te,  and  /em  Chritte,  must 
always  be  sung  slowly,  and  softly  (pa  50-60)  ; 
and,  sometimes,  the  Gratias  agimu$,  as  fiur  as 
gloriam  timm,  is  taken  a  shade  slower  than  the 
general  time,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Bubrio  which  directs,  that,  at  these  several 
points,  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers  shall  uncover 
their  headsj  in  token  of  adoration.  After  the 
word,  Patriff  a  panse  is  made.  The  Qui  toUit 
is  then  sung.  Adagio  (^«"  56-66) ;  with  ritar- 
dandi  at  miterere  nohia,  and  suacipe  depreeationem 
noftram.  At  the  Qiwniam  tu  tolut,  the  original 
quick  time  is  resumed,  add  carried  on,  with  ever 
increasing  spirit,  to  the  end  of  th^  movement ; 
except  that  the  words,  Jeau  Christe,  are  again 
delivered  slowly,  and  softly,  as  before.  The  pro* 
vision  made,  in  the  Miaea  PapcB  Mareelli,  f(Mr 
the  introduction  of  these  characteristic  chsAges 
of  Tempo,  is  very  striking,  and  points  dearly  to 
tile  antiquity  of  the  custom. 

The  Celebrant  now  recites  the  Collects  for  the 
day  ;  the  Subdeacon  sings  the  Epistle,  in  a  kind 
of  Monotone^  with  certain  fixed  Inflexions ;  the 
Choir  sings  the  Plain  Chaunt  Gradual,  followed 
by  the  Tract,  or  Sequence,  accenting  to  the  nature 
of  the  Festival ;  and  the  Deacon  sings  the  Gospel, 
to  its  own  peculiar  Tone.  [See  Gradual  ;  Tract  ; 
Sbquenob  ;  AcffiBKTS.]  If  there  be  a  Sermon,  it 
follows  next  in  order :  if  not,  the  Gospel  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Creed. 

The  words,  Credo  in  unum  Deum,  are  intoned, 
by  the  Celebrant,  to  a  few  simple  notes  of  Plain 
Chaunt,  which  never  vary— except  in  pitch — and 
which  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  Gradual,  and 
the  Missal.  [See  Intonatioi?>.1  The  Choir 
continue,  Patrem  omnipotentemy  m  a  moderate 
Allegro,  more  stately  than  that  of  the  Gloria 
{p  K  96-1 1 2),  and  marked  by  the  closest  possible 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.    A  rOardando 


takes  place  at  £l  in  imum  Domirium ;  alid  the 
words,  Je9vm  Chriaium,  are  sung  as  slowly,  and 
as  softly,  as  in  tiie  Gloria,  (p  350-60).  The 
quicker  time  is  resumed  at  Filium  Dei ;  and  a 
grand  forte  may  generally  be  introduced,  with 
advantage,  at  Deum  de  Deo^and  continued  as  far 
as /acto  awnJt — as  in  Palestrina's  JtfisMi  *^Aa8umpta 
eat  Maria*  and  many  others.  After  the  words, 
de  codia,  a  long  pause  takes  place,  while  the 
Congregation  kneel.  The  £t  ineamataa  eat  then 
follows,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  and  solemn  Adagio 
(p«  54-63),  interrupted,  after  factua  eat,  by 
another  pause,  long  enough  to  enable  the  people 
to  rise  tcom  their  knees  in  silence.  The  Crucifixua 
is  also  a  slow  movement;  the  return  to  the 
original  All^ro  being  deferred  until  the  Et 
reaurrexit.  In  the  Ift'a^a  Papa  Marcelli,  and 
many  other  very  fine  ones,  this  part  of  the 
Credo  is  written  for  four  solo  voices ;  but,  the 
necessity  for  an  acceleration  of  the  time  at  the  Et 
reaurrexit  is  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  beau- 
tiful Miaaa  hrevia  already  mentioned,  the  Basses 
lead  off  the  Et  reaurrexit,  in  quick  time>  while 
the  Soprano,  and  Alto,  are  still  engaged  in  finish* 
ing  a  ritardando — a  very  difficult,  tibough  by  no 
means  uncommon  point,  which  can  only  be  over- 
oome  by  very  careful  practice. 
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Another  change  of  time  is  sometimes  demanded, 
at  Et  in  Spirit  um  Sanctum :  but,  more  generaUy ,  the 
Allegro  continues  to  the  end  of  the  movement ;  in- 
terrupted only  at  the  words  aimul  adoratur,  which 
are  always  sung  Adagio,  and pwnu»f mo,  while  the 
Celebrant  and  Ministers  uncover  their  heads. 

The  Credo  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
Plain  Chaunt  Offertotium  for  the  day.  But,  as 
this  is  too  short  to  fill  up  the  time  occupied  by 
the  Celebrant  in  incensing  the  Oblations,  and 
saying,  aeereto,  certain  appointed  Prayers,  it  is 
usually  supplemented,  either  by  a  Motet,  or  a 
grand  Voluntary  on  the  Oxgan.  [See  Motjbt  ; 
Opfertorium.]  This  is  followed  by  the  Versicle 
and  Response  called  the  Suraum  corda,  and  the 
Proper  Preface,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Bell  is 
rung,  and  the  Sanctua  is  taken  up  by  the  Choir. 

^e  Sanetaa  is  invariably  a  Largo,  of  peculiar 
solemnity  (p  ■"  56-7  3) .  Sometimes,  as  in  Palee- 
trina*s  very  early  Mass,  Virtute  magna,  the 
Pl^eni  aunt  eodi  is  set  for  Solo  Voices.  Sometimes, 
it  is  sung  in  chorus,  but  in  a  quicker  movement, 
as  in  the  same  Composer*s  Miaaa  Papos  MarctUi, 
and  Sterna  Chriati  munera — involving,  in  tlie 
last-named  Mass,  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as 
that,  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
Et  rea^irrexit  of  the  Miaaa  Hrevia.  The  O^anna, 
though  frequently  spirited,  must  never  be  a  noisy 
movement.  In  the  Miaaa  hrevia,  so  often  quoted, 
it  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  Sanctua,  and 
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xietaiy  intended  to  be  song  pianissimo — an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  idea,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  character  of  this  part  of  the  Serrice,  during 
which  the  Celebrant  is  poroceeding,  secreto,  with 
the  Prayers  which  immediately  precede  the  Cen- 
•aeration  of  the  Host.  After  the  Elevation — 
which  takes  place  in  silence — the  Choir  begin 
the  BerudietuSt  in  soft  low  tones,  almost  always 
entrusted  to  Solo  Voices.  The  Osanna,  which 
concludes  the  movement,  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  identical  with  that  which  follows  the 
Sanetus.  The  Paier  noster  is  sung^  by  the  Cele* 
brant,  to  a  Plain  Chaunt  melody,  contained  in 
the  Missal.  After  its  conclusion,  the  Choir  sings 
the  last  movement  of  the  Massi — the  Atpius  Dei 
— while  the  Celebrant  is  receiving  the  Host. 
The  first  division  of  the  Agnus  JJei  may  be 
Tery  effectively  sung  by  Solo  Voices,  and  the 
aecood,  in  subdued  chorus  (^"^  50-72),  with 
gentle  gradations  of  piano,  and  pinnissimo,  as  in 
the  Kjfrie.  When  there  is  only  one  movement, 
it  must  be  sung  twice;  the  words  dona  nobis 
pacem,  being  substituted,  the  second  time,  for 
wd^tertre  no'tis.  The  Agnus  Dei  of  Josquin's  Missa 
*£* Homme  armi '  is  in  three  distinct  movements. 

The  Choir  next  sings  the  Plain  Chaunt  Com" 
miniio,  aa  given  in  the  Gradual.  The  Celebrant 
recitea  the  Prayer  called  the  Post-Communion. 
The  Deacon  sings  the  words,  '  Ite,  missa  est,*  from 
which  the  Service  derives  its  name.  And  the 
Rite  concludes  with  the  Domine  salvum  fcK,  and 
Prayer  for  the  reigning  Sovereign. 

llie  Ceremonies  we  have  described  are  those 
peculiar  to  High  or  Solemn  Mass.  When  the 
Service  is  sung  by  the  Celebrant  and  Choir,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  and 
without  the  um  of  Incense,  it  is  called  a  Missa 
ermiaia,  or  Bung  Maas.  Lpw  Mass  is  said  by 
the  Celebrant,  alone,  attended  by  a  single  Server. 
According  to  strict  usage,  no  music  whatever  is 
admiasible,  at  Low  Mass :  but,  in  French  and 
German  village  Churches,  and,  even  in  those 
of  Italy,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  Congrega- 
tions aing  Hymns,  or  Litanies,  appropriate  to  the 
cccasion,  though  not  forming  part  of  the  Service. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  the  duties  proper  to 
the  Choir,  at  High  Mass,  be  transferred  to  the 
general  Congregation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  music 
of  every  Mass  worth  singing  will  naturally  de- 
mand a  style  of  treatment  peculiar  to  itself;  es* 
pedally  with  regard  to  the  Tempi  of  its  different 
movements.  A  modem  editor  tells  us  that  more 
than  lour  bars  of  Palestrina  should  never  be 
sung,  continuously,  in  the  same  time.^  This  is,  of 
course,  zss  exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  immense 
variety  of  expression  is  indispensable.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  it :  aad,  though  the  leader 
will  not  always  find  it  easy  to  decide  upon  the 
best  method,  a  little  careful  attention  to  the  points 
we  have  mentioned  will,  in  most  cases,  enable 
to  produce  results  very  different  from  any 
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that  are  attainable  by  the  hard  dry  manner  which 
is  too  often  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
performance  of  antient  figured  music. 

Our  narrative  was  interrupted,  at  a  transitional 
period,  when  the  grand  old  mediaeval  style  was 
gradually  dying  out,  and  a  newer  one  courageously 
struggling  into  existence,  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which,  sometimes,  seemed  insurmountable.  We  re- 
sume it,  after  the  death  of  the  last  representative  of 
the  old  regime,  Gregorio  AUegri,  in  the  year  1652. 

Tho  most  remarkable  Composers  of  the  period 
which  we  shall  designate  as  the  Seventh  Epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  vocal  Mass — comprising  the 
latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Eighteenth — were,  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  and  Durante :  men  whose  position 
in  the  chronicles  of  Art  is  rendered  somewhat 
anomalous,  though  none  the  less  honourable,  by 
the  indisputable  fact,  thai  they  all  entertained  a 
sincere  affection  for  the  older  School,  while  labour- 
ing, with  all  their  might,  for  the  advancement  uf 
the  newer.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  to  their  love 
for  the  Masters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  that 
they  owed  the  dignity  of  style  which  constitutes 
the  chief  merit  of  their  compositions  for  the 
Church :  but,  their  real  work  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  instrumental  accompaniment,  for  which 
Durante,  especially,  did  more  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  period.  His  genius  was,  indeed,  a 
very  exceptional  one.  While  others  were  con- 
tent with  cautiously  feeling  their  way,  in  some 
new  and  untried  direction,  lie  boldly  started  off, 
with  a  style  of  his  own,  which  gave  an  extraordi- 
nary impulse  te  the  progress  of  Art,  and  impressed 
its  character  so  strongly  upon  the  productions  of 
his  followers,  that  he  has  been  not  unfrequently 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem  Italian 
School.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained 
on  that  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  simplicity  of 
his  melodies  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  graces  which  now  seem 
inseparable  from  Italian  Art ;  while  it  is  equally 
undeniable  that  the  style  of  the  Cantata,  which 
he,  no  less  than  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence over  the  future  of  the  Mass. 

The  Eighth  Epoch  is  represented  by  one  single 
work,  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  so  ex- 
ceptional a  character,  that  it  is  impossible,  either 
to  class  it  with  anr  other,  or  to  trace  its  pedigree 
through  any  of  the  Schools  of  which  we  have    . 
hitherto  spoken.     The  artistic  status  of  John     1 
Sebastian  Baoh*s  Mass  in  B  minor, — produced  in 
the  year  1733— only  becomes  intelligible,  when     1 
we  consider  it  as  the  natural  res^t  of  prin*      i 
ciples,  inherited  through  a  long  line  of  masters, 
who  bequeathed  their  musical  acquirements,  fr^im 
father  to  son,  as  other  men  bequeath  their  riches  : 
principles,  upon  which  rest  the  very  foundations 
of  the  later  German  Schools.    Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  are  not  suiqprised  at  finding  it  free  from 
all  trace  of  the  older  Ecclesiastical  traditions.    To 
compare  it  with  Palestrina's  Mussa  Papa  Mar- 
ceUt— even  were  such  a  perversion  of  criticism 
possible— would  be  as  unfair,  to  either  side,  as  an 
attempt  to  judge  the  master-pieces  of  Rembrandt 
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by  the  standard  of  Fra  Angelloo.  The  two  workB 
are  not  even  coincident  in  intention — for,  it  ia 
almost  impoBsible  to  believe  that  the  one  we  are 
now  considering  can  ever  have  been  seriously 
intended  fqr  use  as  a  Church  Service.  Unfitted 
for  that  purpose,  as  much  by  its  excessive  length, 
as  by  the  exuberant  elaboration  of  its  style,  and 
the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  its  execution,  it 
can  only  be  consistently  regarded  as  an  Oratorio 
— so  regarded,  it  may  be  safely  trusted  to  hold 
its  own,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  works  of 
the  kind  that  have  ever  been  produced,  in  any 
country,  or  in  any  age.  [See  Oratobio.]  Its 
masterly  and  exhaustively  developed  Fugues  ;  its 
dignified  Choruses,  relieved  by  Airs,  and  Duets, 
of  infinite  grace  and  beauty ;  the  richness  of  its 
instrumentation,  achieved  by  means  which  most 
modem  composers  would  reject  as  utterly  inade- 
quate to  the  least  ambitious  of  thelr«requirements ; 
above  all,  the  colossal  proportions  of  its  design — 
these,  and  a  hundred  other  characteristics  into 
which  we  have  not  space  to  enter,  entitle  it  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  works,  if  not  the  very 
finest,  that  the  great  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-Schule 
has  left,  as  memorials  of  a  genius  as  vast  as  it  was 
original.  Whether  we  criticise  it  as  a  work  of  Art, 
of  Learning,  or  of  Imagination,  we  find  it  equally 
worthy  of  our  respect.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely 
Interesting,  as  an  historical  monument,  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  opening  of  its  CredOt  it  exhibits 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on  record 
of  the  treatment  of  an  antient  Canto  fermo  with 
modem  harmonies,  and  an  elaborate  orchestral 
accompaniment.  [See  Intonation.]  Baoh  often 
shewed  but  little  sympathy  with  the  tsaditions 
of  the  Past.  But,  in  thu,  as  in  innumerable 
other  instances,  he  proved  his  power  of  compelling 
everything  he  touched  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
indomitable  will. 

While  the  great  German  oompoBer  was  thus 
patiently  worlang  out  his  hereditary  trust,  the 
disciples  of  the  Italian  School  were  entering  upon 
a  Ninth  Epoch — the  last  which  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  consider,  since  its  creative  eneigy  is,  probably, 
not  yet  exhausted — under  very  dififerent  condi- 
tions, and  influenced  by  principles  which  led  to 
very  different  results.  If  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  criticise  Bach*s  wonderful  production  as  an 
Oratorio,  still  more  necessary  is  i^  that  we  should 
describe  the  Masses  of  this  later  period  as  Sacred 
Cantatas.  Originating,  beyond  all  doubt,  with 
Durante;  treated  with  infinite  tenderness  bv 
Pergolesi  and  Jomelli  ;  endowed  with  a  wealth 
of  graces  by  the  genius  of  Haydn  and  Mozart ; 
and  still  farther  intensified  by  the  imaginative 
power  of  Beethoven  and  Cherubini ;  their  style 
has  steadily  kept  pace,  step  by  step,  with  the 
progress  of  modem  music  ;  borrowing  elasticity 
from  the  freedom  of  its  melodies,  and  richness 
from  the  variety  of  its  instrumentation ;  clothing 
itself  in  new  and  unexpected  forms  of  beauty,  at 
every  turn  ;  yet,  never  aiming  at  the  expression 
of  a  higher  kind  of  beauty  than  that  pertaining 
to  earthly  things,  or  venturing  to  utter  the  lan- 
guage of  devotion  in  preference  to  that  of  passion. 
In  Uie  Masses  of  this  sra  we  first  fiiid  the  indi- 


viduality of  the  Composer  entirely  dominating 
over  that  of  the  School — ^if,  indeed,  a  School  can 
be  said  to  exist,  at  all,  in  an  age  in  which  every 
Composer  is  left  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  unfettered  taste.  It  Is  impossible  to  avoid 
recognising,  in  Haydn*s  Masses,  the  wdl-known 
features  of  '  The  Creation*  and  *  The  Seasons' ; 
•or.  In  those  of  Mosart,  the  characteristic  features 
•of  his  most  delightful  Operas.  Who,  but  the 
Composer  of  '  I)ove  8ono  i  hei  momenti,*  or,  the 
Finales  to  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  Flauto  Magico, 
could  ever  have  imagined  the  Agmu  Dei  of  the 
First  Mass,  or  l&e  Qloria  of  the  Seoond?  Still 
more  striking  is  the  identity  of  thought  which 
«ssimilate8  Beethoven's  Mitta  golemnig  to  some 
of  the  greatest  of  his  sinpnlnr  works ;  notwith- 
standing their  singular  freedom  from  all  trace  of 
mannerism.  Moxart  makes  himself  known  by 
the  refinement  of  his  delicious  phrases :  Bee- 
thoven, by  the  depth  of  his  dramatic  instinct — a 
talent  which  he  never  turned  to  such  good  account 
«s  when  working  in  the  absence  of  stage  acces- 
sories. We  are  aU  familiar  with  that  touching 
episode  in  the  '  Battle  Symphony,'  wherein  the 
one  solitary  Fifer  strive^  to  rally  his  scattered 
'Comrades  by  playing  Malbrook  s'en  WMrt-en  guerre 
— ^a  feat,  which,  by  reason  of  the  thirst  and  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  his  wound,  he  can  only 
accomplish  in  a  minor  key.  Ne  less  touching, 
though  Infinitely  more  terrible,  is  that  wonderful 
passage  of  Drums  and  TmmpetB,  m  the  Ihna  nobU 
pcuxm  of  the  Mass  in  D,  intended  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  Peace  into  the  strongest  possible  relief 
by  contrasting  them  with  the  horrors  of  War. 
AlUgroauai, 
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Whether,  or  not,  the  peace  to  which  our  atten* 
tion  is  thtu  forcibly  directed  be  really  that  alluded 
to  in  the  text,  in  no  wise  affects  the  power  of  the 
paange.  All  that  Beethoven  intended  to  ezprees 
was  lus  own  interpretation  of  the  words ;  and  it 
is  in  his  own  strong  language,  and  not  in  that  of 
the  Schools,  that  he  expresses  it,  Cherubini 
makes  equal  use  of  the  dramatic  element ;  more 
especially  in  his  magnificent  Requiem  M<ut  in  D 
minor  [see  Kxquiem],  his  grand  Mass,  in  the 
same  key,  and  his  famous  Mass  in  A,  written  for 
the  Coronation  of  Charles  X :  but,  always  in  a 
way  so  peculiarly  his  own,  that  the  touch  of  his 
master  hand  stands  everywhere  confessed.  In  all 
these  great  wwks,  and  innumerable  othefs,  by 
Weber,  Schubert,  Hummel,  Niedermeyer,  Ressini, 
and  Goanod,  we  find  the  dramatic  fonn  of  ex* 
pfeosion  entirely  superseding  the  devotional ;  un- 
compromising realism  triumphing  oyer  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  older  Schools;  the  personal  feelings 
and  experiences  of  the  Masters  over-riding  the 
abstract  sense  of  the  text.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  assign  to  these 
creations  of  genius  a  true  sesthetic  position  in  the 
world  of  Art.  Church  Services  in  name,  they 
have  certainly  failed,  notwithstailding  their  uni* 
▼enally-acknowledged  beauties,  in  securing  for 
themselves  a  lasting  home  in  the  Church.  That 
their  use  has  been  tolerated,  rather  than  en- 
couraged, in  Rome  itself,  is  proved,  by  the  signi- 
ficant &ci,  that  not  one  single  note  of  any  one  of 
ibem  has  ever  once  been  heard  within  the  walls 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
They  cast  Ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  winds ; 
and,  substituting  for  it  the  ever-varying  senti- 
ment of  individual  minds,  present  no  firm  basis 
for  the  elaboration  of  a  definite  Church  style, 
whidi.  like  that  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  shall 
prove  its  excellence  by  its  stability.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  the  diversity  which  naturally  ensues 
&om  this  want  of  a  common  ideal,  it  is  instruc- 
tive  to  notice  one  bond  of  union  between  the  older 
Masters  and  the  new,  so  strongly  marked  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  an  accidental 
ooinddenoe.  Their  agreement  in  the  general  dis- 
tribation  of  their  movements  is  most  remarkable. 
We  still  constantly  find  the  Kyrie  presented  to 
OS  in  three  separate  divisions,  llie  Qui  toUiSf  and 
£t  ineamatw  est,  are  constantly  introduced  in 
the  fona  of  solemn  Adagios.  The  same  Oianna  is 
almost  always  made  to  serve,  as  in  the  Misfa  Papa 
MareeUri,  as  a  conclusion  both  to  the  Sancius,  and 
the  Benedictui.  And,  in  this  vitality  of  typical 
Ibnn,  we  find  a  convincing  proof— if  one  be  ne-  i 


cessary — that  the  broad  sesthetic  principles  of  Art 
are  immutable,  and  calculated  to  survive,  through 
an  indefinite  period,  the  vicissitudes  of  technical 
treatment  in  widdy  differing  Schools.    [W.S.R.] 

MASSART,  Lambert-Joseph,  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  was  bom  in  1 8 1 1 
at  Lihge,  He  came  early  under  Kreutzer^s  tui- 
tion, and  afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire  to 
study  composition.  According  to  Fetis  (Biogr. 
d.  Mus.)  his  playing  is  distinguished  Iw  perfect 
intonation,  facility  in  bowing,  and  gracenilness  of 
style.  In  1 843  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  this  position 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Among  his  nu- 
merous pupils  the  most  eminent  is  HzifBi  WiE- 

NIAWSKI.  [I*«I^'l 

MASS£,  Felix  M ABIE  ViOTOB,  bom  at  Lorient 
March  7,  iSaa ;  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  la, 
obtained  the  first  prizes  for  piano,  harmony,  and 
fugue,  «nd  in  1844,  after  some  years  study  with 
Haldvy ,  the  '  Grand  prix  de  Rome  *  for  composi- 
tion. His  cantata  'Le  R^n^gat*  was  given  5 
times  at  the  Op^ra  (Feb.  1845),  a  rare  event. 
During  his  stay  in  Rome  he  composed  a  *  Messe 
SolenneUe,*  performed  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis 
des  FraBQais  (May  i,  1846),  a  careful  and  clever 
work,  though  wanting  in  religious  sentiment— 
never  Mass^'s  strong  point.  The  unpublished  score 
is  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire.  After 
his  two  years  in  Rome  he  travelled  through 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  much  appreciated  in  society.  Pub- 
lishers readily  accepted  his  *M^odies'  and 
<  Romances,*  and  he  gained  access  to  the  stage 
with  little  delay.  '  La  Chanteuse  voil^,'  i  act 
(Op^ra  Comique,  Nov.  26, 1850),  was  followed  by 
'Galath^e,*  a  acts  (April  14,  185a),  and  'L^ 
Noces  de  Jeannette  *  (Feb.  4,  1853),  a  charming 
lyric  comedy  in  i  act.  These  early  successes 
justified  the  hope  that  in  Mass^  the  f^rench  stage 
had  found  a  composer  as  fruitful  and  melodious, 
if  not  as  original,  as  Auber ;  but  his  later  efforts 
have  been  less  fortunate.  *La  Reine  Topaze' 
(Dec.  a  7,  1856)  indeed  succeeded  completely, 
and  has  kept  the  boards,  but  'La  Fianc^  du 
Diable'  (June  3,  54)  ;  'Miss  Fauvette*  (Feb. 
I3>  55):  '^^^  Saisons*  (Dec.  aa,  55);  'Les 
Chaises  k  porteurs*  (April  28,  58);  «La  F^ 
Carabosse '  (March  7,  59) ;  *  La  Mule  de  Pedro ' 
(March  6,  63);  'Fior  d'Aliza*  (Feb.  5,  66); 
and  *Le  Fils  du  Brigadier*  (Feb.  25,  67), 
though  fiorly  received,  soon  disappeared.  Some 
however  contain  good  music,  especially  'Les 
Saisons '  and  *  Fior  d'Aliza.'  In  i860  he  became 
chorus-master  to  the  Academic  de  Musique,  and 
in  66  succeeded  Lebome  as  professor  of  oomposi- 
don  at  the  Conservatoire — gratifying  appoint- 
ments as  showing  the  esteem  of  his  brother  artists, 
although  the  work  they  entailed  left  him  little 
time  for  composition.  On  June  ao,  187a,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Institut  as  successor  to  Auber. 

After  a  long  period  of  silence  Mass^  produced 
'Paul  et  Virginie,*  3  acU  (Nov.  15,  1876; 
given  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden  Opera-house, 
June  I,  1878).    In  spite  of  its  success  and  its 
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evident  ambition,  this  opera  seems  less  original 
and  less  homogeneous  in  style  than  'Galathee* 
or  *  Les  Nooes  de  Jeannette,'  and  its  best  parts, 
as  in  all  his  operas,  are  the  short  pieces  and  the 
simple  romances. 

To  complete  the  list  of  his  operas  we  may 
mention  *La  Favorita  e  la  Schiava*  (Venice, 
>  855)1  A^cl  'Le  Cousin  Marivaux '  (Baden,  1857) ; 
also  two  drawing-room  operettas  'Le  Prix  de 
Famille'  and  'Une  loi  Somptuaire.'  He  has 
published  3  'Hecueils*  of  20  songs  each,  selected 
from  his  numerous  romances.  Many  of  these 
are  charming  little  pieces. 

In  1877  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
Buffering  from  a  malady  which  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  post  at  the  Academic  in  1876,  and 
has  since  caused  his  complete- withdrawal  from 
the  world.  He  is  engag^  on  an  opera,  '  Cl^* 
p&tre,'  from  which  he  expects  much ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  may  recover  sufficiently  to  superin- 
tend its  production.  We  also  wish  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  to  the  world  other  specimens  of 
musical  criticism  besides  his  'Notice  sur  la  vie  et 
I'oeuvre  d'Auber,'  a  valuable  contribution  to 
musical  literature.  [G.G.] 

MASSENET,  Jules  Emile  FRiDiERic,  bom 
at  Montaud,  near  St.  Etienne,  May  12,  1842,  was 
educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  won 
the  first  piano  prize  in  1859;  the  second  prize 
for  fugue  in  1802  ;  the  first  prize  for  fugue,  and 
the '  Prix  de  Rome*  in  1865.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  through  the  influence  of  Ambroise  Thomas,, 
his  *  La  Grand' tan te'  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  (April  5,  1867).  Even  in  this  first 
attempt  Massenet  showed  himself  a  skilled  and 
graceful  musician.  Some  'Suites  d^orchestre* 
performed  at  the  '  Concerts  populaires  *  attracted 
attention  for  their  new  and  ingenious  effects.  It 
was  only,  however,  after  the  Franco-German 
war  that  he  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  young 
French  composers  by  the  production  of  'Bon 
C^sar  de  Bazan,'  op^racomique  in  3  acts  and  4 
tableaux  (Nov.  30,  1872)  ;  incidental  music  to 
the  tragedy  *Les  Erynnies'  (Jan.  6,  1873) ;  and 
an  oratorio  'Marie  Magdellaine*  (April  11, 1873). 
He  has  since  composed  *  Eve'  (March  18,  1875), 
an  oratorio  something  in  the  style  of  Gounod's 
'  Gallia ' ;  more  *  Suites  d'orchestre  * ;  an  'Ouver^ 
ture  de  Concert,?  and  the  overture  to  *  Ph^dre  * ; 
a  number  of  melodies  for  i  and<  2  voices ;  piano- 
forte music  for  2  and  4  handle ;  choruses  for  4 
equal  voices;  *Le  Roi  de  Lahore'  (April  27, 
1877),  opera  in  4  acts  and  6  tableaux;  and 
'Narcisse,'  a  cantata  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. In  July  1879  he  completed  another 
oratorio,  *  La  Vierge,'  and  is  at  work  upon  two 
new  operas.  From  this  enumeration  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  published  compositions  are  numerous 
and  varied.  His  best  and  most  individual  work 
is  '  Marie  Magdeleine.'  The  '  Eoi  de  Lahore ' 
can  scarcely  be  considered  an  advance  upon  '  Don 
C^sar  de  Bazan.'  The  *  Suites  d'orchestre '  may 
be  blemished  here  and  there  by  mannerism  and 
affectation,  but  if  M.  Massenet  will  refrain  from 
ftU  mere  olevemeosiy  and  draw  his.  inspiration 


sdely  from  within,  he  will  prove  an  honour  to 
the  French  school,  and  to  his  art.  [G.  C] 

MATASSINS,  MATACINS,orMATACHINS 

— also  called  Bouffona — a  dance  of  men  in  armour, 
popular  in  France  during  the  i6th  and  1 7th  cen- 
turies. It  was  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
Pyrrhic  dance,  although  the  name  has  been  traced 
to  an  Arabic  root.  Jehan  Tabourot  in  his  '  Or- 
eh^ographie'  (Langres,  1588)  gives  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  this  dance,  with  six  illus- 
trations of  the  different  positions  of  the  dancers, 
'  qui  sont  vestus  de  petits  corcelets,  auec  fimbries 
A  espaules,  et  soubs  la  ceinture,  une  pente  de 
taffetats  soubz  icelles,  le  morion  de  papier  dor^, 
les  bras  nuds,  les  sonnettes  aux  iambes,  I'e^pee  au 
poing  droit,  le  bouclier  au  poing  gaulche.  The 
Matassins  were  four  in  number,  generally  all 
men,  but  sometimes  two  men  and  two  women. 
They  danced  several  distinct  figures,  between 
which  they  performed  mimic  fights  with  one 
another.  Moli^re  has  introduced  Matassins  into 
his  com^e-ballet  of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  and 
the  dance  is  said  to  have  been  common  at  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  and  Strasburg  as  late  as  1 735. 
The  following,  according  to  Tabourot,  is  the  air 
which  usually  accompanied  the  dance. 

Air  de$  Boi{fon$. 


^)M<  J  J  J  J  ^  I  i-i-^  ^IJJJJ^^ 


j  J  J  J  ,Jr'  r  f  ^  I J  J  J^^ 


err  HJj  J  J^^ 


[w.B.ai 

MATBLOTTE,  a  Dutch  sailors'  dance,  some- 
what sinular  to  the  English  hornpipe.  The 
dancers  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  their  arms  were 
interhMed^  behind  their  backs.  The  music  of  the 
Matelotte  consists  of  two  parts  in  2-4  time,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  short  decided  rhythm.  There 
is  a  saboi  dance  in  Lortzing's  'Czar  und  Zim- 
mermann,'  but  it  is  not  a  true  Matelotte,  being 
written  in  waltz  time.  The  following  example 
is  quoted  by  Schubert.  Die  Tanzmusik  (Leipzig, 
1867) :  it  is  there  attributed  to  the  17th  century, 
but  no  information  is  given  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  genuine  dance  tune  or  merely  an  adaptation. 
We  quote  the  first  strain  only  : — 


AV^retto. 


IsUl^^lr'^ 


[W.B.S.] 

MATERNA,  Amalr  (Fbau  Fbibdrich),  a 
distinguished  prima  donna  in  German  opera,  was 
bom  at  St.  G^orgen,  Styria,  where  her  frkther  was 
a  schoolmaster.  Her  first  stage  -  appearances 
were  made  at  the  Thalia-Theater,  Grats,  abont 
1864.       She   manied    soon    afterwards   Kail 


MATERNA'. 

Friedrich,  a  popular  German  acto^,  And  together 
with  him  was  engaged  at  the  suburban  KarlB 
theater,  Vienna,  where  she  eang  fpir  some  time 
in  operetta.  But  her  qualifications  for  the  higher 
lyrical  walks  could  not  long  remain  undiscovered, 
and  in  1869  she  made  her  d^ut  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House  as  SeUka  in  the  '  Africaine/  with 
signal  success,  at  once  winning  for  herself  the 
high  position  she  has  since  maintained  among 
opera-aingers  of  the  German  scbooL  With  a 
soprano  voice  of  unusual  volume,  compass,  and 
sustaining  power,  a  fine  stage  presence,  and  much 
musical  and  dramatic  intelligence,  Frau  Matema 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  certain  rdles.  At 
the  Wagner  Festival  at  Baireutk,  1876,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  wovld-wide  reputa- 
tion by  her  really  magnificent  impersonation  of 
Bnmnhilde  in  the  Niebelungen  Trilogy,  an 
exceptional  part  for  which  she  was  exceptionally 
qualified,  and  in  whi<ih  she  is  unlikely  to  meet 
with  a  rival.  She  sang  in  England  wiUi  great 
success  at  the  Wagner  concerts  at  the  Albert 
HaUini877.  [B.T.] 

MATHER,  Samubl,  son  of  William  Mather 
(b<nrn    T756,    organist    of   St.    Paul's    church, 
Sheffield,  from  1788  to  his  death  in  1808),  was 
bora  in  1 783.    In  1 799  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  St  James*s  church,  Sheffield,  and  in  1808  sue* 
ceeded  his  father  at  St.  Paul's.    In  1805  he  was 
chosen  bandmaster  of  the  Sheffield  Volunteers. 
In  1806  he  was  engaged  in  establishing  the  York- 
•hire  Amateur  Concerts,  which  were  for  many 
yean  given  triennially  at  that  town,  Leeds  and 
York  alternately,  and  in  18 14  established  the 
Yorkshire  Choral  Cioncert.  He  composed  both  sa- 
cred and  secular  music,  and  edited  a  book  of  psalm 
and  bymn  tunes.     He  died  in  1824.     [W.H.  H.] 
HATHESON,    Johahn,    German    musician 
uid  writer,  bom  Sept.  28,  1681,  at  Hamburg, 
•^  of  a  derk  of  excise ;  as  a  child  showed  striking 
symptoms  of  versatility,  which  his  parents  care- 
^7  cultivated.    Besides  the  ordinary  education 
he  ^died  music,  and  at  nine  years  could  play  the 
Itvpoc^Mird  and  organ,  sing  and  compose.    His 
Ability  and  versatility  were  truly  extraordinary, 
ud  recal  those  of  the  *  admirable  Grichton.*     A 
good  classiral  scholar  and  a  proficient  in  modem 
liaguages,  a  student  of  law  and  political  science, 
s  &ie  player  both  on  harpsichord  and  organ, 
sod  thoroughly  skilled  in  theory,  an  elegant 
dsooer,  a  master  of  fence,  and  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world.    The  first  step  in  his  changeful 
career  waa  his  appearance  in  1697  as  a  singer  in 
the  Hamburg  opera,  then  in  its  most  flourishing 
condition.     In  1699  he  produced  his  first  opera, 
'IKe  Pleyaden,'  singing  his  part  on  the  stage,  and 
then  sitting  down  at  the  harpsichord  to  conduct 
the  orchestra.    To  this  period  belongs  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Handel,  who  came  to  Hamburg 
in  1703.    Matheson  tells  us  that  he  recognised 
HaoMlel^a  genius  inmiediately,  that  they  became 
at  once  attached,  and  that  itkeir  friendship  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  breaks  caused  by  Mathe- 
so«i*s  vanity,  during  the  whole  time  of  HandeFs 
stay  in  Hamburg  ( 1 709) .    He  claims  to  have  done 
w«LtwW»l  an  important  service  by  introducing  bim 
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to  the'  musical  world  of  Hambui^,  at  that  time 
very  celebrated ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  he 
picked  up  from  him  many  a  'contrapuntal  de* 
vice.*  Handel's  'Nero'  (1705)  was  the  last 
opera  in  which  Matheson  appeared;  he  then  re- 
tured  from  the  sti^e,  and  declined  more  than  one 
organist's  post  whic^  was  ofiered  to  him.  He 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  English  envoy,  and 
in  1706  was  made  secretary  of  legation.  His 
post  was  one  of  labour  and  responsibility,  but  he 
still  continued  to  teach,  conduct,  compose,  and 
write  on  musical  subjects.  In  1715  he  waa 
appointed  Cantor  and  Canon  of  the  cathedral; 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  development  of 
the  Church-cantata,  so  soon  after  carried  to  its 
highest  pitch  by  J.  S.  Bach.  [See  KiBCHENOAifTA- 
TEir.]  This  was  the  result  of  an  attempt,  made 
more  particularly  by  the  Hamburg  composers,  to 
vary  ^e  monotony  of  congregational  singing  by 
the  introduction  of  airs,  duets,  choruses,  etc.,  and 
was  considered  by  the  orthodox  an  impious  and 
sacrilegious  innovation.  Matheson  supported  thia 
'  adapted  dramatic '  style,  as  it  was  called,  both 
as  a  composer  and  as  a  pamphleteer;  and  even 
ventiured  on  a  further  innovation,  by  introducing 
female  singers  into  church. 

In  1 7 19  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Holsteiiv 
the  title  of  Court- Capellmeister.  In  1728  he 
was  attacked  with  deafiiess,  which  obliged  him 
to  resign  his  post  at  the  cathedral.  Thencefor- 
ward he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  writing,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1 764.  He  is  said  to 
have  resolved  to  publish  a  work  for'  every  year 
of  his  life,  and  this  aim  he  more  than  accom- 
plished,  for  when  he  died  at  83,  his  printed 
works  amounted  to  88,  besides  a  still  larger 
number  of  completed  MSS. 

None  of  his  compositions  have  survived.  With 
all  his  cleverness  and  knowledge  he  had  no  real 
genius ;  his  vocal  music  was  overburdened  with 
declamatory  passages — a  fault  easily  explained  by 
his  own  experience  on  the  stage,  but  one  which 
is  often  detrimental  and  must  have  been  very 
incongruous  in  church  music.  He  composed  24 
oratorios  and  cantatas;  8  operas ;  sonatas  for  flute 
and  vi(4in;  suites  for  clavier;  arias;  pUcea  dc 
dveonstanee  for  weddings,  funerals,  etc.  A  'Pas- 
sions-Cantate  *  to  words  by  Brookes  deserves  at- 
tention, not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
the  poem  was  set  by  nearly  all  the  great  com- 
posers of  the  day,  including  Kdser  and  Matheson, 
Telemann  and  Handel. 

His  books  are  of  far  greater  value  than  hia 
compositions.  In  these,  notwithstanding  a  pecu- 
liar self-satisfied  loquacity,  he  shows  hinnwlf 
a  ready  and  skilful  champion  for  earnestness 
and  dignity  in  art,  for  progress,  and  for  solidity 
of  attainment  in  the  practical  part  of  music. 
In  both  branches,  theoretical  and  practical,  he 
attacked  and  demolished  much  that  was  anti- 
quated, furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  that  was  new  and  instructive,  and  be- 
queathing to  posterity  a  mine  of  historical 
material.  He  also  found  time  for  much  other 
literary  work,  especially  translations  (chiefly  from 
English  works  on  politics  and  jurisprudence);! 
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and  even  translated  a  small  treatise  on  tobacco. 
This  extraordinary  Tersatility,  and  his  untiring 
industry,  go  far  to  redeem  the  vanity  which 
animated  his  character  and  actions,  and  con- 
tinually shows  itself  in  his  writings.  His 
autobiography  in  the  '  Ehrenpforte '  contains  an 
amusingly  egotistical  description  of  his  manifold 
labours.  His  more  important  books  are  scarce, 
and  much  valued,  especialfjr  the  historical  ones, 
which  are  the  standard  sources  of  information 
on  the  state  of  music  at  that  period,  especially 
in  Hamburg.  Theee  are  'Das  neu  erofihete 
Orchester'  (1713),  followed  by  '  Das  besohtttzte' 
and 'Das  forschende  Orchester*  (1717  and  1 721); 
'Der  musikalische  Patriot'  (1728);  and  the 
'Grundlage  einer  Ehrenpforte*  (1740), a  collec- 
tion of  biographies  of  contemporary  musicians. 
The  two  last  are  the  most  important.  His  theo- 
retical works  are  the  '  Ezemplarische  Organisten 
Probe*  (171 9),  republished  in  1731  as  the  'Grroese 
Generalbassschule ;  the  'KleineGeneralbassschule* 
(1735) »  the  'Kern  melodischer  Wissenschaft ' 
(1737);  and  finally  the  '  Ydlkonmiene  Capell- 
meister*  (1739),  perhaps  his  most  valuable  work. 
As  a  controversial  writer  he  was  wanting  in  tern* 
per;  his  '  Ephorus  G^ttingensis '  (1727),  directed 
against  Professor  Joachim  Meyer  of  Gottingen  on 
the  Chuich-cantata  question,  is  the  only  work  of 
that  class  we  need  specify.  [A.  M.] 

MATHILDE  DI  SHABRAN.  Opera  buffa, 
in  three  acts  ;  the  music  by  Rosrini.  Produced 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome,  in  the  Carnival 
of  1 8  21,  and  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  Oct. 
15,  1820;  in  London  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  Apr.  18,  1854.  [^0 

MATILDA  OF  HUNGARY.  A  dramatic 
opera  in  3  acts ;  Kbretto  by  Mr.  Bunn,  music 
by  W.  Vincent  Wallace.  Produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Feb.  22,  1847. 

MATINS  (Lat.  MaHUinae;  Ofieium  matu- 
tmHm).  The  first  division  ofthe  Canonical  Hours. 

The  Office  of  Matins,  as  set  forth  in- the  Roman 
Breviary,  opens  with  the  series  of  Versiclei}  and 
Responses  beginning  with  the  'Domine,  labia 
mea  aperies,*  followed  by  the  Ptoalm  'Venite, 
ezultemuB,'  ¥nth  its  proper  InvitatoTium,and  the 
Hymn  appointed  for  the  Day.  The  remainder 
of  the  Service  is  divided  into  portions  called 
Koctums,  of  which  three  are  generally  sung,  on 
Sundays  and  Festivals,  and  one  only,  on  Ferial 
Days. 

The  First  Noctum  consists  either  of  three,  or 
twelve  Psalms,  sung  with  three  proper  Anti- 
phons,  which,  on  certain  Festivals,  are  doubled — 
that  is  to  say,  sung,  entire,  both  before  and  after 
the  Psalm.  On  Ferial  Days,,  and  Festivals  of 
minor  solemnity,  each  Antiphon  is  sung,  entire, 
after  the  Psalm,  but  the  first  few  words  of  it, 
only,  at  the  beginning.  The  Psalms  are  followed 
by  the  Pater  noster.  Absolution,  and  Benedic- 
tion; and  these,  by  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Lessons  for  the  Day,  each  succeeded  by  its  proper 
Responsorium. 

Three  Psalms,  with  their  proper  Antiphons, 
aie  sung,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Second  Noctum ; 


which  oondudes  with  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Pl^vper  Lessons,  and  Responsories. 

In  the  Third  Noctum,  three  more  Psalms  are 
followed  by  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Lee- 
sons  and  ResponBories ;  the  place  of  the  Ninth 
Responsory  being  generally,  but  not  always,  sup- 
plied by  the  Hymn,  '  Te  Deum  Laudamus.' 

The  Third  Noctum  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  Office  of  Lauds  ;  which,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  ooroUaiy  of  the  Service. 
In  antient  thoaes,  the  First  Noctum  was  sung 
soon  after  midnight :  but  the  whole  Office  ia  now 
generally  sung  '  by  anticipation  '—that  is  to  say, 
on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  day  before 
that  for  which  it  is  appointed.  The  Plain 
Chaunt  Music  used,  both  at  Matins,  and  Lauds, 
will  be  found  in  the  '  Antipfaonarium  Romanum,' 
and  the  *  Directorium  Chori.'  [See  Lauds  ;  Ahti- 
PHON ;  Invitatobium.] 

In  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI. 
the  name  of  *  Mattins '  is  given  to  the  Service 
now  called  'The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,' 
which  is  derived,  in  about  equal  degrees,  from  the 
Latin  Offices  of  Matins  and  Lauds.       [W.  S.  R.] 

MATRIMONIO  SEGRETO,  IL.  An  open, 
buffa  in  2  acts ;  libretto  by  Bertatti,  munc  by 
Cimaroea.  Prodbced  at  Vienna  in  1792 ;  in 
Paris,  May  10, 180 1 ;  in  London,  King's  llieatre, 
Jan.  25,  1803.  In  English  at  Covent  Garden, 
Nov.  1, 1 842,  and  with  new  translation  by  W.  Grist, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  13, 1877.  [^-1 

MATTEI,  CoLOMBA,  a  singer  who  appeared 
in  London  as  *  seoonda  donna,  in  t  754,  was  not 
only  a  charming  singer,  but  a  spirited  and  intel- 
ligent actress,  and  became,  soon  after,  a  great 
favourite  as  *  prima  donna.*  She  sang  in  *  Iper- 
mestra,*  and  (1755)  in  Jommelli*s  'Andromaca  ;* 
and  continued  to  sing  till  1 760  with  similar  suc- 
cess. Bumey  tells  us  that  she  was  a  pupil  of 
Perez  and  Bertoni,  and  sang  many  songs  of  their 
composition,  taught  her  by  themselves,  in  aa 
exquisite  style;  *  Her  manner,  though  not  quite 
in  the  grand  gvMo,  was  extremely  amiable  and 

E leasing ;  her  figure  was  unexceptionable ;  and 
,er  acting  acquked  her  aa  much  applause  as  her 
singing.'  [J.M.] 

MATTEI,  STAinsLAO,  Abbate,  pupil  of  Mar- 
tini, and  master  of  Rossini,  born  at  Bolqgna 
Feb.  10,  1750*  Though  of  humble  parentage 
(his  fiither  was  a  locknnith)  he  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  school.  Having  been  present  accidentally 
at  a  service  in  the  Minorite  Ctmvent,  he  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  music  that  he.  became  a 
constant  attendant,  and  thus  attracted  the  notice 
of  Padre  Martini,  by  whose  advice  he  entered 
upon  his  noviciate.  Master  and  pupil  became 
tenderly  attached,  and  as  soon  as  Mattel  had 
been  ordained  he  became  the  Padre's  confessor, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  He  acted 
as  Martini's  deputy  from  1770,  and  suooeeded 
him  as  maestro  di  capella.  fVom  1776  his  com- 
positions were  produced  in  the  service.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1 798,  he  went  to 
live  with  his  aged  mother,  and  began  an  active 
career  aa  a  teacher.     From  this  time  he  was 
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loiowii  M  the  Abbftto  MatteL  lAter  he  became 
nuiertro  di  capella  of  San  Petronio,  and  profeflsor 
of  oounterpoint  at  the  Laceo  from  its  foundation 
in  1804.  Among  his  pupils  were  Boesini,  Mor- 
laochi,  Donizetti,  Perotti,  Bobuaohi,  Pahnerini, 
Bertolotti,  Tadolini,  Tesei,  and  Pilptti,  who  suo- 
oeeded  him  at  San  Petronio.  He  lived  in  com- 
plete  retirement,  aooewible  only  to  his  pupils,  and 
died  May  17,  1835.  He  was  president  of  the 
*  Filannonici '  in  1 790  and  94,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Subalpine  Acad^mie,  and  of  the '  Institut 
de  France'  (Jan.  34, 1824).  He  had*a  thorough 
practical  acquaintance  with  thd  old  traditions, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  '  Prattica  d^accompagna- 
meato  sopra  basi  numerati,*  3  vols.  (Bologna, 
1839,  30),  which  ccmaists  mainly  of  well-chosen 
ezamplefl,  with  a  few  rules.  In  his  explanations 
to  his  pupils  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
dear;  at  least  Rossini  complained  to  F^tis  in 
1 84 1  that  he  had  one  stereotyped  answer  when 
asked  to  exf^n  a  rule  in  humony  or  ooimter- 
point, '  it  is  always  written  thus.'  Of  his  music 
3  mnnnnii  only  are  generally  known.  The  libraries 
of  San  Giorgio  imd  the  Minorite  convent  in 
Bologna,  contain  most  of  his  compositions,  but 
the  scores  of  an  intermezzo  *  II  librago '  and  of 
a  *  Passion '  performed  in  1 793,  seem  to  have  been 
lost.  Full  particulars  of  his  life  are  given  in 
the  'Vita  di  Stanislao  Mattel  *  by  Filippo  Ganuti 
(BdogDA,  1839,  with  portrait).  l^^t-] 

MATT£IS»  Nicola,  an  eminent  Italian  vio- 
liaisty  came  to  England  about  1672.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  antecedents.  The 
etriicat  notice  of  him  is  found  in  £velyn*s  Diary 
mider  date  of  Nov.  19,  1674:  <I  heard  that 
•tapendoos  violin,  Signor  Nicholao  (with  other 
laie  miMttcians),  whom  I  never  heard  mortal  man 
exceed  on  that  instrument.  He  had  a  stroke  so- 
sweet,  and  made  it  speak  like  the  voice  of  a  man, 
and,  when  he  pleased,  like  a  concert  of  several 
instniments.  He  did  wonders  upon  a  note,  and 
was  an  excellent  composer.  Here  was  also  that 
me  latanist.  Dr.  Wallgrave,  but  nothing  1^ 
proached  the  violin  in  Nicholao*s  hand.  He 
played  soch  ravishing  things  as  astonished  us 
aUL'  Roger  North  also  (Memoirs  of  Musick), 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  abilities.  When  he 
mst  came  here  he  exhibited  many  singularities 
of  oonduct  which  he  afterwards  abandoned.  He 
pobUshed  here,  without  date,  'Arie,  Preludij, 
Alsnuoide^  Sarabande,  etc.,  per  il  Violino.  labro 
Primo.  Altre  Arie,  etc.,  piu  difficile  e  studiose 
psr  il  Violino.  libro  Secondo* ;  also  '  Ayres  for 
the  Violin,  to  wit»  Preludes,  Fuges,  Alemands, 
Barahanda,  Conrants,  Gigues,  Fancies,  Divisions, 
lad  likewiae  other  Passages,  Introductions,  and 
Fngoes  for  Single  and  Double  stops  with  divisions 
somewhat  more  artificial  for  the  Emproving  of 
the  Hand  upon  the  Basse- Viol  or  Harpsichord. 
The  Thiid  and  Fourth  Books.*  He  was  likewise 
author  of '  The  False  Gonsonances  of  Musick,  or, 
Insitnietaons  for  playing  a  true  Base  upon  the 
Gvxttarre,  with  Choice  Examples  and  clear  Direc- 
tloiis  to  enable  any  man  in  a  short  time  to  play 
all  MusicaU  Ayres.  A  great  help  likewise  to 
tliooe  that  wouki  play  exactly  upon  the  Harpsi- 
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chord,  Lute,  or  Base-VioL  shewing  the  delicacy 
of  all  Accords,  and  how  to  apply  them  in  their 
proper  places.  In  four  parts' — which  even  in 
North's  time  had  become  scarce,  and  is  now 
excessively  rare.  In  1696  Matteis  composed  an 
Ode  on  St.  (Cilia's  day  for  the  then  annual 
celebration  in  London,  and  was  also  one  of 
the  stewards  of  a  Gecilian  celebration  at  Oxford. 
A  song  by  him  is  included  in  a  collection  of 
•Twelve  New  Songs,*  published  in  1699.  Ac- 
cording to  North  *he  fell  into  such  credit  and 
imployment  that  he  took  a  great  hous,  and  after 
the  manner  of  his  country  lived  luxuriously, 
which  brought  diseases  upon  him  of  which  he 
dyed.'  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  half-shift, 
but  it  is  claimed  also  for  others. 

His  son,  Nicholas,  was  taught  the  violin  by 
his  father,  and  became  an  excellent  player.  He 
went  to  GenBBjay  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  but  returned  to  England  and  settled  at 
Shrewsbury  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  as  well 
as  of  the  violin,  where  Bumey  learned  French 
and  the  violin  of  him.  He  died  there  about 
1749.  [W.H.H.] 

MAUBEB,  LuDWio  Wilhelx,  distinguished 
violinist,,  bom  Aug.  8,  1 789,  in  Potsdam,  pupil 
of  Haak,  Goncertmeister  to  Frederic  the  Great. 
At  1 3  he  appeared  with  great  success  at  a  concert 
given  in  Berlin  by  Mara,  and  was  in  consequence 
admitted  to  the  royal  chapel  as  a  probationer. 
After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806)  the  chapel  was 
dismissed,,  and  Maurer  travelled,  first  to  Konigs- 
berg  and  Riga,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Bode  and  Baillot,  and  then  to  Mittau  and 
St.  Pet^ivburg,  his  playing  being  everywhere 
appreciated.  At  Moscow  he  again  met  Baillot, 
through  whose  good  offices  he  became  Gapell- 
meister  to  the  Ghancellor  Wsowologsky,  who  had 
a  private  orchestra.  Here  he  remained  till  181 7, 
when  he  made  another  successful  tour,  being 
particuIlM*ly  well  received  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 
In  1833  he  returned  to  Wsowologsky,  and  stayed 
till  45,  when  after  another  tour  he  settled  finally  in 
Dresdei^.  The  best  known  of  his  compositions  are  a 
Symphonie  concertante  for  4  violins  and  orchestra, 
first  j^yed  in  Paris  by  himself,  Spohr,  Miiller, 
and  WTch  in  1838  ;  and  three  Russian  airs  with 
variations  (op.  14).  Of  his  operas '  Alonzo,' '  Der 
entdeokto  Diebstahl,'  and  '  Der  neue  Paris,'  the 
overtures  only  have  been  printed.  He  also  pub- 
lished several  concertos— one  of  which  was  at  one 
time  very  often  played'  at  the  Philharmonic  Gon- 
certs  in  London — and  two  collections  of  quartets 
(op.  17  and  36).  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Oct.  35,  1878.  His  two  sons  Wsevolod,  a 
violinist,  and  Alexis,  a  cellist,  are  good  musi- 
cians.   They  are  now  settled  in  Russia.    [F.6.] 

MAXWELL,  Francis  Kellt  (sometimes 
called  John),  I).D.,  chaplain  of  the  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  published  anonymously  'An  Essay 
upon  Tune,  being  an  attempt  to  firee  the  scale 
01  music  and  the  tune  of  instruments  from  im- 
perfection' (Edinburgh.  1781  ;  London,  1794) ; — 
an  able  work.    He  died  in  1783.         [W.H.H.] 
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MAY,  Edwabd  Collett,  bom  October  19, 
x8o6,  at  Greenwich,  where  his  fiither  was  a  ship- 
builder. His  first  teacher  was  his  brother  Henry, 
an  amateur  musician  and  composer  of  considerable 
ability.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  Thomas 
Adams,  then  organist  of  St.  PauFs,  Deptford,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  May  fiunily,  struck  by 
the  promise  and  intelligence  of  Edward,  offered 
to  iAke  him  as  a  pupil.  This  offer  was,  of  course, 
willingly  accepted,  and  for  several  years  he  re- 
ceived regular  instruction  in  composition  and 
organ-playing  firom  that  admirable  musician  and 
then  peerless  executant.  Subsequently  he  became 
a  pupil  oi  Cipriani  Potter  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
of  CriveUi  for  singing.  In  1 83  7  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  office  he 
held  till  the  abolition  of  the  institution  in  1869. 
May*s  entry  on  the  particular  work  to  which  his 
talents  have  now  for  so  many  years  been  so  suc- 
cessfully devoted,  grew  out  of  his  accidental 
attendance  at  one  of  many  lectures  on  popular 
instruction  in  vocal  music,  given  by  the  writer  of 
this  notice  about  the  year  1841.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  (1879)  ^®  ^'^  devoted  himself  en- 
thusiastically and  exclusively  to  such  teaching ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  to  no  individual, 
of  any  age  or  country,  have  so  many  persons  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  seres  been  indebted  for  their 
musical  skill.  At  one  institution  alone,  the 
National  Society's  Central  School,  more  than  a 
thousand  teachers  and  many  more  children  have 
been  instructed  by  him.  At  Exeter  Hall,  the 
ApoUonicon  Rooms,  and  subsequently  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  several  thousand  adults  passed  through  his 
classes ;  while,  for  many  years  past,  he  has  been  the 
sole  musical  instructor  at  the  Training  Schools, 
Battersea,  St.  Mark's,  Whitelands,  Home  and 
Colonial,  and  Hockerill ;  institutions  from  which 
upwards  of  250  teachers  are  annually  sent  forth 
to  elementary  schools.  After  many  years  connec- 
tion with  the  Institution,  Mr.  May  luis  recently — 
wholly  without  solicitation  on  his  part — ^been 
appointed  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  Queen's 
College,  London.  The  words  of  B^ranger,  applied 
to  Wilhem,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  May, — not  merely  has  be  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life  ana  all  his  energies  to  public 
musical  instruction,  but  sacrificed  every  other 
aim  or  object  to  it — 'mdme  sa  gloire.' 

His  daughter,  Florence  May,  is  known  in 
London  as  a  pianoforte  player  of  considerable 
cultivation  and  power.  [J.  H.] 

MAY-QUEEN,  THE,  a  Pastoral  ;  words 
by  Mr.  Chorley,  music  by  W.  Stemdale  Bennett, 
written  for  a  festival  at  Leeds,  and  produced 
there  Sept.  8, 1858.  The  overture  was  composed 
before  the  year  1844,  '^^  ^"^'^  originally  entitled 
'  Marie  du  Bois.'  [G.] 

MAYER,  Chables,  celebrated  pianist,  bom 
March  ai,  1799,  at  Konigsberg.  His  fiither,  a 
good  clarinet  player,  went  soon  after  his  birth  to 
8t.  Petersburg,  and  four  years  after  to  Moscow, 
where  he  settled  with  his  family.  He  first  learned 
from  his  mother,  a  good  pianoforte  teacher,  and 
later  became  a  pupil  of  Field.  After  the  burning 
of  Moscow  in  181  a  the  family  fled  to  St.  Peters- 


burg, where  the  mother  became  pianoforte  teftcher* 
and  where  the  lessons  with  Field  were  resumed. 
The  pupil  played  so  exactly  like  his  master  that 
connoisseurs  were  unable  to  tell  which  was  at  the 
piano  if  a  screen  was  interposed.  In  1 814  Mayer 
accompanied  his  father  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well 
received.  He  first  played  his  concert-variations 
on*Grod  save  the  king'  iA  Am4erdam.  In  1819 
he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  worked 
hard  and  successfully  at  teaching,  and  fi>rmed 
as  many  as  800  pupils.  In  1845  he  travelled  ta 
Stockholm,  Cbpenhagen,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and 
Vienna,  but  this  was  his  last  tour.  In  1850  he 
settled  in  Dresden,  whe^  he  taught,  gave  con- 
certs, and  composed  up  to  his  deaths  which  took 
plaoe  on  July  2,  i86a.  His  pieces  reach  the 
astonishing  number  of  900.  Mayer's  playincr 
was  distinguished  by  great  purity  of  style,  and 
expression,  and  his  compositions  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  instrument.  They  include  a  con- 
certo with  orchestra  in  D,  op.  70;  a  concerto 
symphonique,  op.  89;  and  varis^ons  and  £ui- 
tasias  on  opera  airs.  His  'Polka  Boh^mienne* 
in  A,  was  at  one  time  immensely  popular.  [F.O.] 

MAYER ,  or  M  AYR,  Johann  Simov,  esteemed 
opera  composer  in  the  banning  of  this  century, 
bom  June  14,  1 763,  at  Mendorf  in  Bavaria ;  early 
showed  talent  for  music,  which  he  first  learned 
from  his  father  the  village  schoolmaster  and 
organist.  When  about  10  he  entered  the  Jesuit 
seminary  at  Ingolstadt,  but  did  not  neglect  his 
music,  either  then  or  when  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Jesuits  he  studied  law  in  Ingolstadt. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  nobleman, 
Thomas  de  Bessus  of  Graubiindten,  he  lived  in 
the  house  as  music  master,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  by  his  patron  to  Bergamo,  to  study  with 
Lenzi,  maestro  di  capella  there.  Mayr  found 
however  that  his  master  knew  little  more  than 
himself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  Germany,  when  Count  resenti,  a  canon  of 
Bergamo,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  going 
to  F.  Bertoni  in  Venice.  Here  again  his  expect* 
ations  were  deceived,  but  he  picked  up  somQ 
practical  hints  and  a  few  rules  from  Bertoni,  and 
hard  work  and  the  study  of  good  books  did  the 
rest.  He  had  already  publi^ed  some  songs  in 
Ratbbon ;  and  in  Bergamo  and  Venice  he  com- 
posed masses  and  vespers.  After  the  success  of 
his  oratorio  *  Jacob  a  Labano  fugiens,'  composed 
in  1 79 1  for  the  Conservatorio  dei  Mendicanti, 
and  performed  before  a  distinguished  audience, 
he  was  commissioned  to  compMe  three  more 
oratorios  for  Venice  ('David,  'Tobiae  matri- 
monium'  and  *Sisara').  For  Forli  he  wrote 
*Jephte*  and  a  Passion.  Thrown  on  his  own 
resources  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  patron,  he 
was  urged  by  Piccinni  to  try  the  sta^  and  his- 
first  opera '  Saffo,  oesia  i  riti  d'  Apollo  Leucadio  * 
was  so  well  received  at  the  Fezdoe  in  Venice 
(1794)  that  he  was  immediately  overwhelmed 
with  commissions,  and  between  that  date  and 
1 814  composed  no  less  than  70  operas.  Indeed 
it  was  not  till  Rossini's  success  that  his  fame 
declined.  Many  of  his  melodies  were  sung  about 
the  streets,  such  as  the  pretty  qavatina  '  O  quanto 


ranima*  from  *  Laiuo  e  Lidla.*    In  i8di  be 
became  maestro  di  capella  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  in  Btrrgamo,  and  was  bo  much  attached  to 
hit  work  there,  that  he  declined  not  only  in- 
▼itationa  to  London,  Paria,  Lisbon,  and  Dresden, 
but  also  the  post  of  Censer  to  the  Conservatorio 
of  Milan,  his  appointment  to  which  had  been 
signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  in  1807.    As  pro- 
faisar  of  composition  in  the  musical  Institute  of 
Bergamo, — founded  in  i8o5,reoi:gatii8ed  in  181 1 
— he  exercised  great  and  good  influence,  Doni- 
tetti  was  one  of  his  pupils  there.    He  was  the 
founder  of  two  institutions  for  decayed  muHicians 
and  their  widows,  the  *Scuola  caritatevole  di 
Musica,*  and  the  'Pio  Instituto  di  Bergamo.' 
He  had  been  blind  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  Dec  2,  1845.    The 
eity  of  Bergamo  erected  a  monument  to  him 
in  185a,  and  in  1875  his  remains  and  those  of 
Donizetti  were  removed  with  much  ceremony  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.      The 
most  celebrated  of  his  operas  are  ^Lodoiska' 
(1795),  *Ginevra  di  Scoaia*  (1801),    'Medea* 
(1813),  and  'Rosa  bianca  e  Hoea  rossa*  (1814% 
He  alvo'set  the  libretto  of  Cherubini*s  *Deux 
Joom^es.'    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  the  crescendo  of  the  orchestra  to  which 
Rossini  owes  so  much  of  his  fame.     He  wrote  a 
small  book  on  Haydn  (1809),  a  biography  of 
Capnzzi  the  violinist,  and  poems  on  his  death  in 
1818 ;  also  'La  Dottrina  degli  elementi  musicali* 
stiU  in  MS.  in  Bergamo.  [E.G.] 

MAYNARD,  JoHH,  a  lutenist,  published  in 
1611  'The  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,  Set  and 
composed  for  the  Violl  de  6amba>  the  Lute,  and 
the  Yoyce  to  sing  the  Verse,  all  three  jointly 
sod  none  severall :   also  Lessons  for  the  Lute 
sad  Base  Violl  to  play  alone ;  with  some  Lessons 
to  play  Ljrra-waye  alone»  or  if  you  will  to  fill  up 
tl>e  ptrts  with  another  Violl  set  Lute-way.*    The 
work  contains  1 2  songs  severally  describing  the 
characters  of  a  Courtier,  Divine,  Soldier,  Lawyer, 
Physidan,     Merchant,     Country     Gentleman, 
Bachelor,   Married    Man,    Wife,    Widow    and 
Maid ;  and  1 2  pavans  and  galliards  for  the  lute. 
A  carious  canon.  '  Eight  parts  in  one  upon  the 
l^Ume  Sonff/  is  on  the  title  page.    The  composer 
described    himself  as    'Lutnnist  at  the    most 
&ffious  Schools  of  St.  Julianas  in  Hartfordshire,' 
ind  dedicated  his  work  'To  his  ever^honoured 
lady  and  Mistris  the  Lady  Joane  Thynne,  of 
Cause  Ca«tle  in  Shropshire.      Some  organ  pieces 
by  one   Maynard   (presumably  the  same)   are 
oontained  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MAYSEDER,  Joseph,  violinist  and  composer, 
ion  of  a  po»r  painter,  bom  in  Vienna,  Oct.  26, 
1789.  Beginning  at  8,  he  learnt  the  violin  from 
Socfae  and  Wranitzky.  Schuppanz'gh  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  lad,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  second  violin  in  his  quartets.  In  1800  he 
gave  his  first  concert  in  the  Augarten  with  bril- 
liant suocetis.  He  rapidly  made  his  way  with 
the  court  and  nobility>and  among  musicians. 
In  1816  he  entered  the  court  chapel,  in  1830  be- 
came solo-violin  at  the  eoart  theatre^  and  in  1835 
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waft  appointed  chamber-Yiolinial  lo  the  ^mperot. 
The  municipality  awarded  him  the  Urge  gold 
'Salvator  Medal'   in  181 1,  and  presented  him 
with  ^he  fineedom  of  the  city  in  1817^     In  1B62 
the  Emperor  bestow^  on  him  the  order  of  ]?ifbnz>* 
Joseph.    In  1815  he  gave,  with  Hummel  (after- 
wards replaoed  by  Moecheles)  and  Giuliani,  the 
so-called  *  Dukaten-conceTte.'    the  alw)  gave  con- 
certs with  Merk  the  cellist,  but  after  1^37  he 
never  appeared  in  public^      He  never  played 
abroad ;  even  on  his  visit  to  Fnris  in  1820,  he 
would  only  play  before  a  select  circle  of  artists, 
including  iCreutzer,  Baudiot,  Cherubini,  Habe- 
neck,  Lafont,  and  Viotli.     H«  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  string-quartet  party  which  met  at 
Baron  Zmpskal^s  house  (whete  Beethoven  was 
often  present),  and  afterwards  in  that  at  Prince 
Constantine  Cautoryski's    (from    1843  to   56). 
His  many  pupils  spread  his  name  far  and  wide. 
His  tone  was  peculiarly  fascinating,  and  his  exe- 
cution had  great  breadth  and  elevation  of  style. 
With  the  exception  of  a  grand  mass  he  composed 
only  chamber  music  of  a  style  similar  to  his  play- 
ing.   He  published  63  works,  including  concertos, 
polonaises,  variations,  5  quintets  and  8  quartets 
for  strings,  Etudes  and  duets  for  violin,  4  trios, 
sonatas,  etc.  for  P.F.,  trio  for  violin,  harp,  and 
horn,  etc.     Mayseder  died  universally  respected 
Nov.  21,  1863.  [C.F.P.] 

MAZAS,  JaCQ^£S-Fkr^ol,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  1 782  at  Beziers.  He 
entered  Uie  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1 802,  and  after 
having  studied  for  thsree  years  under  Baillot,  ob- 
tained the  first  pHze  for  violin- playing.  He  had 
great  success  at  Paris,  espedadly  with  his  per- 
formance of  a  violin-concerto  by  Auber  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  travelled  through  a  very  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  1829  to  Paris, 
without  however  gaining  his  former  success.  In 
1837  he  left  Paris  again>  and  accepted  the  direc- 
torship of  a  musicschool  at  Cambrai.  He  died 
in  1849. 

Mazas  wrote  a  lai^  number  of  brilliant  violin 
pieces,  quartets,  trios,  and  duets  for  stringed 
instruments  (the  latter  still  much  valued  for 
teaching  purpoeesX  an  instruction-book  for  the 
violin,  and  one  for  the  viola.  F^tis  mentions 
also  two  operas,  two  violin-concertos,  and  an 
overture.  L^.  D.] 

MAZURKA,  Mazoubka,  Masubek,  or  Ma- 
SURE,  a  national  Polish  dance,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  ancient  Palatinate  of  Masovia.  Ma- 
Eurkas  were  known  as  early  as  the  i6th  century ; 
they  originated  in  national  songs  ^  accompanied 
with  dancing.  They  were  introduced  into  Ger- 
many by  Augustus  III,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Poland  (1 733-1 763),  and  after  becoming 
fashionable  in  Paris,  reached  England  towards 
1845.  Tb6  Maeurka  was  naturalised  in  Russia 
after  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  but  the  Russian 
dance  differs  frtAn  the  Polish  in  being  performed 
by  an  indefinite  number,  while  the  latter  is 
usually  danced  by  four  or  eight  couples.     The 

1  This  feature  It  luui  rettlned.  Chopin.  In  a  letler  of  Auc.  26, 1829, 
mj%, '  the  thought  fortuiiMely  struck  Maci^owskl  to  write  four  ftaoau 
for  ft  Mftxurkft.  sad  1  set  thorn  to  mostc'    (lUnuoiiskl.  1. ».) 
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Mazurka  Ib  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  liberty 
allowed  in  ite  figures,  and  for  the  peculiar  steps 
necessary  to  its  performance.  Indeed,  the  whole 
dance  partakes  of  the  character  of  an  impro- 
visation, even  the  invention  of  new  steps  aad 
figurss  being  allowable.  The  music  (in  5-4  or 
3  -8  time)  consists  usually  of  two  or  four  parts, 
of  eight  bars,  each  part  boing  repeated.  In  the 
earliest  Mazurkas  ths  basB  was  invariably  on 
one  note,  usually  the  tonic.  There  is  often  a 
strong  accent  on  the  second  be^t  of  the  bar,, 
which  was  emphasized  in  the  bass  by  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  regular  accompaniment.  The  tune 
should  also  end  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar,  but 
in  old  Mazurkas  there  is  often  no  definite  con* 
elusion,  and  the  repeats  are  made  ad  libitum. 
The  Tempo  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  waltz.  Chopin,  who  ¥nx>te  eleven  sets 
of  Mazurkas,  treated  the  dance  in  a  new  and 
characteristic  manner.  He  extended  its  original 
forms,  eliminated  all  vulgarity,  introduced  all 
sorts  of  Polish  airs,  and  thus  retained  little  more 
than  the  intensely  natianal  eharacter  of  the 
original  simple  dance  tune.  (See  Karasowski^s  Life 
of  Chopin,  chap,  vii ;  and  also  the  somewhat  rhap- 
sodical but  still  interesting  remarks  of  Liszt  in 
his  essay  on  Chopin.)  No  less  than  1 4  sets  of  his 
Mazurkas  have  been  published,  containing  52  in 
all  (op.  6,  7,  17,  24,  30,  33,  41.  50,  56,  59,  63, 
67,  68  and  one  without  opus  number).  Weber 
gives  the  title  '  Masurik.*  to.  the  4th  of  his  six 
pieces  for  the  P.  F.  k  quatre  mains  (op.  10). 

The  following  example  is  a  simple  Mazurka 
popular  in  the  neig'ibourhood  of  Warsaw.  The 
first  part  of  the  uiilody  has  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment : — 
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[W.B.S.] 

MAZZINGHI,  Joseph,  son^of  Toramaso,  of  an 
ancient  Corsican  family,  bom  in  London  in  1 765, 
was  a  pupil  of  John  ChristiiEui  Bach,  under  whom 
he  made  such  progress  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1775,  he  was,  althoue^h  but  10  years  of 
^ge,  appointed  organist  of  the  Portuguese  (Ilhapel. 
He  then  studied  under  Bertolini,  Sacchini  and 
Anfossi.  In  1 784  he  became  musical  director  and 
Composer  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  produced  the 
opertui  of  'II  Tesoro*  and  'La  BeVe  Ars^ne,* 
besides  many  songs,  duets,  etc.,  for  introduction 
into  other  operas,  aid  the  music  for  several  bal- 
lets. The  score  of  Paisiello's  opera  '  La  Locanda ' 
having  been  cotisuined  in  the  fire  of  the  Opera 
House  in  June,  1789,  Mazzinghi  rescored  the 
work  so  faithfully  as  to  admit  of  its  continued 
performance.    For  the  English  theatre  he  tet  the 


followittg  pieces;— 'A  Day  in  Turkey,'  179I; 
'  The  Magician  no  Conjuror,*  1 7<>2  ;  *  Ramah 
Droog,*  1 793  ;  •  The  Turnpike  Gate,'  1 799  ;  *  Paul 
and  Virginia,'  1800;  'The  BUnd  Girl,'  1801  ; 
'Chains  of  the  Heart,'  1802  (the  last  five  in 
collaboration  with  Reeve);  'The  Wife  of  4wo 
Husbands,'  1803 ;  ^The  Exile,'  1808  ;  and  *  The 
Free  Knights,'  18 10.  The  last  piece  contained 
the  duet  ^When  a  little  farm  we  keep,'  which 
for  nearly  half  a  century  was  highly  popular  and 
constantly  introduced  into  other  pieces,  and  is 
even  now  occasionally  heard.  The  manner  of 
its  original  performance  was  strikingly  character- 
istic of  the  utter  want  of  regard  for  oongruity 
which  prevailed  among  the  stage  nmiAgers  of 
tiiat  day.  Altiiough  the  piece  was  represented  as 
taking  place  in  Westphalia  in  tike  14th  century, 
the  duet  was  accompanied  tvpon  the  pianoforte  t 
Mazzinghi  was  music  master  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline^  and  had 
an  extea^ve  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte, for  which  instrument  he  composed  nearly 
70  sonatas  and  arranged  a  muhitude  of  pieces, 
besides  writing  an  'Introduction'  to  it.  His 
glees,  trios,  harmonised  airs,  songs  and  other 
vocal  pieces,  were-  legion.  His  pastoral  glee, 
'The  Wreath'  ('Tell  me,  shepherdb,')  was  long 
in  favour.  He  likewise  composed  a  mass  for  3 
voices,  and  6  hymns.  Having  about  1830  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Count  he  retired  to  Bath, 
where  he  died,  Jan.  P5,  1844.  [W;H.H.] 

MEAN  (Old  Eng.  Meane,  Mene;  Lat.  Me- 
dius.)  I.  An  old  name  for  a  middle  Voice- 
part,  whether  Alto,  or  Tenor. 

a.  A  name  given  to  the  second  instrument 
in  a  Concert  of  Viols,  as  m  Orlando  Gibbons's 
'Fantasies  in  three  parts,  for  Viols,'  reprinted 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 

3.  The  name  of  the  Second  and  Third  Strings 
of  the  Viol— the  former  being  called  the  Small, 
and  the  latter,  the  Great  Meane. 

4.  The  title  of  an  ingenious  Fugue,  for  the 
Organ,  composed  by  William  Blitheman^'  and 
printed,  by  Hawkins,  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  V. 
of  his  History. 
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The  piece  may  probably  owe  its  singular  title  to 
the  (jibliguto  character  of  the  middle  part.  [W.S.R.] 

1  WlUlun  Blithemui  waa  a  noted  Organbt.  wad  Gcntloman  of  the 
Chapel  Rojal.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Bllzabeth :  and  b,  moreover, 
celebrated  a»  havlnc  bf>en  the  Hatter  of  Dr.  John  BuIL  He  died.  Ib 
London,  on  Whltaundaj  l.VI ;  and  waa  burled  in  the  Chnrch  of 
8L  NIchola*  Cole- Abbey,  where  hU  taleutu  were  net  forth  In  a  poetical 
Rpluph.  which  waa  deatroy«d.  In  the  Ureat  Fin.  bat  has  been  piv 
served  by  Stow,  and  reprinted  by  Hawktus. 


MEASURE. 

MEASURE,  in  relation  to  music  pure  snd 
nmple,  apart  from  the  dance,  means  the  group  of 
beats  or  main  rhythms  which  are  contained 
between  two  bar-lines.  This  is  the  measure  of 
time,  and  defines  the  number  of  pulsations,  such 
*■  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  or  other  aggregate  which  is  to  be 
ttUcen  as  the  determinate  standard  or  unit  by 
which  the  multifarious  complications  of  rhythms 
in  an  extended  piece  of  music  are  to  be  ultimately 
regulated.  [C.H.H.P.] 

MEASURE  originally  denoted  any  dance 
remarkable  for  its  well-defined  rhythm,  but  in 
time  the  name  was  applied  to  a  solemn  and 
stately  dance,  of  the  nature  of  a  Pavan  or  a 
Minuet.  The  dignified  character  of  the  dance 
is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  expression  '  to  tread 
a  measiire';  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  In 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  Measures 
were  danced  at  court,  and  at  the  public  enter- 
tainments periodically  given  by  the  Sodeties  of 
Law  and  Equity.  On  these  occasions  the  great 
legal  and  state  dignitaries  took  part  in  them, 
hut  the  custom  seems  rapidly  to  have  died  out 
'  under  Charles  I.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  special  music 
to  which  Measures  weie  danced ;  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  definite 
form  of  dance  tune  Ibr  them,  but  that  any 
staielj  and  rhythmical  air  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  [W.B.S.] 

M6d£E.  Opera  in  3*  acts ;  words  by  Hoffmann, 
music  by  Cherubini.  Produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Feydeao,  March  13,  1797;  in  London,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  in  Itidian,  with  recitatives  by 
Aiditi,  June  6,  1865.  [G.] 

MEDESIMO  TEMPO. '  in.  the  same  time,*  is 
onrasioqnally  used  in  the  same  way  as  L^Istesso 
Tempo,  and  has  the  same  meaning.    [J  A.F.M.] 

MEDIAL  CADEXCE  (Ctaunda  in  medio 
modi).  I.  Among  the  numerous  Cadences 
fonned  upon  the  Regular  and  Conceded  Modu- 
latioas  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  that  proper 
to  the  Mediant  holds  a  place  inferior  in  im- 
portMice  only  to  those  occupied  by  the  Final  and 
Dominant. 

In  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies,  the  Medial  Cadence 
aometimes  leadta-  to  a  doee  so  satisfactory  that  it 
almost  sounds  final ;  as  in  the  First  Ending  of 
the  First  Tone— 
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In  Polyphonic  Music,  it  is  susceptible  of  in- 
Bmt9  variety  of  treatment,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  example 
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In  the  selection  of  these  examples,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  exclusively  to  True  Cadences, 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  oiur  subject  with  the 
greater  clearness :  but,  Sie  Old  Masters  con- 
stantly employed  Cadences  of  other  kinds,  in 
this  part  of  the  Mode,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  monotony  consequent  upon  the  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  similar  forms.  It  is  only  by 
careful  study  of  the  best  works  of  the  best  period, 
that  the  invigorating  effect  of  this  expedient 
can  be  fully  appreciated.  [See  Mediant; 
Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical;  Modulations; 
Clausula  Veba,  Appendix.] 

II.  This  term  is  also  applied,  by  Dr.  Callcott, 
and  some  other  writers  on  Modem  Music,  to 
clo&es  in  which  the  Leading  Chord  is  represented 
by  an  Inverted  iiutead  of  a  Fundamental  Har- 
mony. 


Though  Cadences  of  this  kind  are  in  constant 
use,  we  rarely  meet  with  them,  now,  under  their 
old  name.  Most  writers  of  the  present  day 
prefer  to  describe  them  as  Inverted  Cadences, 
specifying  particular  instances,  when  necessary, 
as  the  First  or  Second  Inversion  of  the  Perfect, 
Imperfect,  or  Plai^al  Cadence,  as  the  case  may 
be  :  the  opposite  term,  '  Radical  Cadence,'  being 
reserved  for  closes  in  which  the  Boot  appears  in 
the  Bass  of  both  Chords.  [ W.  S.  R.] 

MEDIANT  (from  the  Lat.  Medim,  middle). 
I.  One  of  the  three  most  significant  Regular  Mod- 
ulations of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  ranking  next 
in  importance  to  the  Dominant,  or  Reciting  Note. 
[See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical;  Modula- 
tions, Regulab  and  Conceded.] 

The  nonnal  position  of  the  Mediant,  in  the 
Authentic  Modes,  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  mid- 
way between  the  Final  and  the  Dominant.  It 
makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  fulfilment  of 
this  condition,  in  Modes  I,  V,  IX,  and  XIII,  in 
which  the  Dominant  is  represented  by  the  Fifth 
Qf  the  Scale,  and  the  Mediant,  by  the  Third.  In 
Mode  III,  the  substitution  of  C  for  B,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dominant,  leads  to  an  irregularity  : 
the  Mediant  is  still  the  Third  of  the  Scale :  but, 
it  lies  a  Third  above  the  Final,  and  a  Fourth 


MEDIATION. 

I  below  the  R'eciting-Note.  A  similar  incongmlty 
would  arise  in  the  proscribed  Mode  XI,  were  it 
in  practical  use :  for,  theoretically,  its  Final  is  B, 
its  Dominant  G,  and  its  Mediant  D.  In  Mode 
VII,  C  is  taken  for  the  Mediant,  instead  of  B, 
in  order  to  avoid  forbidden  relations  with  F  :  the 
position,  therefnre,  in  this  case,  is,  a  Fourth 
above  the  Final,  and  a  Second  below  the  Do- 
minant. 

In  the  Plagal  Modes,  the  position  of  the 
Mediant  is  governed  rather  by  tne  necessity  for 
securing  a  convenient  note  for  the  Modulation, 
than  by  any  fixed  law.  In  Modes  II,  IV,  and 
X,  it  is  the  note  immediately  below  the  Domi- 
nant :  and  the  ^ame  arrangement  would  take  place 
in  the  discarded  Mode  XII,  were  it  in  use.  In 
Modes  VI,  and  XIV,  it  is  a  Third  below  the 
Final.  In  Mode  VIII,  it  is  a  Second  below  the 
Final ;  the  Second  above  the  Final  being  some- 
times— though  not  very  frequently — substituted 
for  it.  in  order  to  avoid  forbidden  relations 
withB. 

The  following  Table  exhibits,  at  one  view, 
the  Mediants  of  all  the  Modes  in  general  use, 
both  Authentic,  and  Plagal : — 

Model.     F.  ModeV,       A.  Mode  IX,     C. 

Mode  II.    E.  Mode  VI,      D.  Mode  X,       B. 

ModellT,  O.  Mode  VII,    C.  Mode  X III.  E.  ' 

Mode  IV,  G-  Mode  VIII,  F.  Mode  XIV,  A. 

The  functions  of  the  Mediant  are  important, 
and  well  defined. 

In  the  Autiientic  Modes  it  is  constantly  need 
as  an  Absolute  Initial :  and,  in  cases  of  emer^ 
gency,  it  may  be  so  used  in  the  Plagal  Modes* 
also ;  especially  in  the  Vlllth,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently occupies  that  prominent  position.  By 
virtue  of  this  privilege,  it  may  appear  as  the  first 
note  of  a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of  any  kind. 
In  common  with  the  other  Regular  Modulations, 
it  may  beg^n.  or  end,  any  of  the  intermediate 
phra'^es  of  a  Plain  Chaimt  Melody ;  and  may 
even  begin  the  last  phrase.  But,  it  can  never 
terminate  the  last  phrase.  This  rule  admits  of 
no  exception ;  and  is  not  even  broken  in  those 
Endings  of  the  Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalma 
which  close  upon  the  Mediant :  for,  in  these 
cases,  the  real  close  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
Antiphon,  which  immediately  follows  the  Psalm ; 
and  this  invariably  ends  npon  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  [See  Antiphon;  Tones,  the  Grego- 
rian.] 

II.  In  Modem  Music,  the  term.  Mediant,  is 
always  applied  to  the  Third  of  the  Scale,  by 
reason  of  its  intermediate  position,  between  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant. 

The  oflSce  of  this  note  is  extremely  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  determines  whether  the  Tonality 
of  the  Scale  is  Major  or  Minor.  [W.S.R.] 

MEDIATION  (Lat.  Medintio).  That  divi- 
sion  of  a  Gregorian  Tone  which  lies  between  the 
Intonation,  and  the  Ending,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  main  body  of  the  Chaunt. 

The  Mediation  begins,  like  the  Ending,  with 
a  Reciting-Note — the  Dominant  of  the  Mode— 
whence  it  passes  on  to  a  short  melodious  phrase, 
the  character  of  which  dififers,  considerably^  in 
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different  Tones.    Each  Tone  has,  in  reality,  only 

one  Mediation ;  thoagh  that  one  exhibits  itself, 

in  most  cases,  in  at  least  three  different  forms 

•—one,  used  for  the  Psalms,  one,  for  the  Introits,  and 

a  third — commonly  called  the  'Festal  Form ' — for 

the  Canticles.    Moreover,  Tones  II,  IV,  V.  VI, 

and  VIII  have  each  a  special  form  of  Mediation, 

used  only  when  the  first  half  of  the  Verse  to 

which  it  is  song  ends  with  a  monosyllable,  or 

Hebrew  proper  name.    Fur  examples  of  these 

different   forms,   see  ^ones,  the  Gbboobian; 

imder  which  heading  will  also  be  found  a  detailed 

account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Mediation  with 

the  other  members  of  the  Chaunt. 

In  addition  to  these  recognised  forms  of  the 

Mediation,  coiain  others  hftve  attained,  from 

time  to  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  local 

popolarity,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  put  forth, 

by  particular  Dioceses — especially  in  France — to 

a  peculiar '  Use '  of  their  own.   The  utter  abolition 

of  iueh  Diocesan  Uses — almost  all  of  which  can 

be  |>ro?ed  to  haye  originated  in  a  corrupt  method 

of  chauBting — b  one  of  the  objects  contemplated 

by  the  compilers  of  the  Batisbon  Office-Books, 

as  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 

and  formally  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the 

Holy  See.    Should  this  object  be  attained,  and  a 

fixed  itaadard  adopted,  free  from   modem  in- 

aoTsUoof,  and  conformable,  in  every  respect,  to 

the  antient  purity  of  the  Plain  Chaunt,  it  will 

bsTe  the  effect  of  silencing  a  few  GaUican  Me- 

diatioos,   which    have    long   been    established 

^▼(nirites,  and  the  absence  of  which  will,  at 

fint»  perhaps  be  r^pretted :  but  it  cannot  fail  to 

'Bsolt  in  a  vast  improvement  of  the  general  style 

of  cbaunting  the  Psalms,  and  Canticles.     [See 

MAaCOTATICUM.]  [W.  S.  R.] 

MtDECIN  MALGK*  LUI,  LE.    Adapted 

^*n  Moli^re  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  music  by 

M.  GooDod.    Produced  at  the  Th^Atre  Lyrique, 

Jaa.  15,    1858.      In  English,   as  <  The   Mock 

I^octor,'  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  a;,  1865.    [G.] 

MEERESOTILLE     UND   GLtTCKLICHE 

FAHRT,  i.e.  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage, 

^  P<«Q  by  Goethe,  which  has  been  set  to  music 

fy  two  great  masters. 

t>  By  Beethoven,  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
^^oinposed  in  1815,  first  performed  at  the  Great 
K^doQtensaal  in  Vienna  on  Christmas  day  of 
tlMjrear.  and  published  Feb.  28,  1823,  by  Stei- 
iwr.  It  is  dedicated  '  to  the  immortal  Goethe.' 
the  reverse  of  the  title-page  contains  3  lines 
from  Voes*s  translation  of  the  Odyssey  (viii. 
479),  thus  rendered  by  Lang  and  Butcher  :^- 

*far  from  all  men  on  earth  minstrels  get  their  meed 
flf  honoar  aad  worship ;  inasmuch  a«  the  muse  teacheth 
theai  the  paths  of  tong,  and  loreth  the  tribe  of  minstrels.' 

A  letter  from  Beethoven  to  the  publisher, 
dated  June  1 2,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the 
tear  1824,  calls  it  a  cantata,  and  asks  for  the 
naa  of  the  score,  that  he  '  might  write  a  kind  of 
overture  to  it.'  This  intention  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  carried  out. 

3.  By  Mendelssohn,  for  orchestra  only.  Writ- 
ten in  the  sommer  of  1828,  first  performed  at 
Bcriin  Dtz,  i,  i832,remodell^  and  'made  thirty 
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times  as  good  as  before,*  and  published  as  op.  27 
and  No.  3  of  his  Concert  Overtures  in  1834.  We 
learn  from  a  passage  in  his  sisters  diary ^  that 
Mendelssohn  wished  to  avoid  the  form  of  an  in- 
troduction and  overture,  and  to  throw  his  work 
into  two  companion  pictures.  [G] 

MEHLIG,  Anna,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  June  11,  1846.  She  re- 
ceived her  musical  education  iat  the  Conserva- 
torium  of  her  native  town,  and  afterwards  spent 
a  year  at  Weimar  studying  under  Liszt.  In  1866 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England,  play- 
ing Hummers  Concerto  in  B  minor  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  April  30.  She  revisited  England 
each  year  till  1869  inclusive,  playing  regularly  at 
the  Philharmonic  and  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
concerts.  She  then  took  a  long  tour  in  America, 
where  she  met  with  great  success.  In  1875  she 
reappeared  in  Englai^,  playing  Chopin*s  E  minor 
Concerto  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  9,  and  has 
been  here  every  season  since  that  time.  Her 
repertoire  is  large,  her  power  of  execution  re- 
markable, and  her  style  is  full  of  refinement  and 
poetry.  [G.] 

MI6HUL,  Ettenne  Henri,  bom  June  24, 
1 763,  at  Givet  in  the  Ardennes,  son  of  a  cook, 
who  was  too  poor  to  give  him  much  education. 
Even  in  childoood  he  showed  a  passion  for  music, 
and  a  remarkable  perseverance  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  and  at  10  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  convent  of  the  R^collets  at  Givet.  Having 
learned  all  that  his  master,  a  poor  blind  organist, 
could  teach  him,  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, until  the  arrival,  at  the  neighbouring^ 
convent  of  Lavaldieu,  of  a  new  organist,  Wilhelm 
Hauser,  whose  playing  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Abbot  Lissoir,  when  visiting  the  Abbey  of 
Scheussenried  in  Swabia.  The  monks  of  Laval- 
dieu, wishing  to  make  music  a  special  feature  in 
their  services,  had  a  good  organ,  and  the  plapng 
of  Hauser,  who  was  a  sound  and  good  musician, 
caused  quite  an  excitement  in  that  secluded 
comer  of  tie  Ardennes.  Lavaldieu  was  several 
leagues  from  Givet,  but  M^ul  often  walked  over 
to  hear  him ;  and  at  length,  with  the  consent  of 
his  father,  was  admitted  into  the  convent,  and 
became  the  most  diligent,  as  he  was  the  most 
gifted,  of  the  eight  pupils  under  Hauser's  training. 
At  14  he  becune  deputy  oi^ganist;  and  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur  who  heard  him  play  was  so 
struck  by  his  evident  power  of  imagination,  that 
he  determined  to  take  him  to  Paris,  and  in  1 778 
M^ul  bade  farewell  to  the  flowers  he  loved  to 
cultivate,  and  the  instructor  who  had  put  him  in 
the  way  to  become  a  great  musician.  On  his 
arrival  in  Paris  he  at  once  went  to  Edelmann  for 
instruction  in  pianoforte  playing  and  composition. 
To  earn  his  bread  he  gave  lessons,  and  composed 
two  sonatas  (1781)  which  bear  no  traces  of  a 
master  mind  ;  but  this  was  not  the  line  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  distinction.  In  1779  he  was 
present  at  the  first  performanca  of  *  Iph^nie  en 
Tauride,'  and  the  effect  produced  on  one  with 
his  cultivated  intellect,  his  love  of  the  beautiful, 
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and  paBsionate  though  meired  nature,  was  im- 
uienae.  He  expressed  his  admiration  to  Gkluok 
himself,  who  received  the  young  enthusiast 
graciously,  gave  him  valuable  advice,  and  under- 
took his  ins^uetion  in  the  phileaophical  and 
poetical  parts  of  music  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  a  cantata  with  opchestra  composed  to 
one  of  Rousseau*8  sacred  odes,  and  produced  at 
the  Concert  Spirituel  in  March  1782,  he  might 
have  gone  oa  writing  church  music,  had  not 
Glnck  shown  him  his  true  vocation,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  the  stage.  Solely  for  practice  he 
composed  one  after  another  three  operas, '  Psyche 
et  TAmour/  a  pastoral  by  Yoisenon  previously 
set  by  Saint  A  mans ;  '  Anacr^n,*  the  third  act 
of  a  ballet  by  Bernard  and  Rameau,  produced 
in  1757  as  'Les  Surprises  de  TAmour*;  and 
'  Lausus  et  Lydie,*  3  acts;  to  a  libretto  ada^>tfld 
•by  Valadier  from  Marmontel.  These  unpublished 
scores  are  lost,  no  trace  of  them  being  discover- 
able in  any  of  the  public  libraries  of  Paris. 

M^hul  now  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  appear 
before  the  public,  and  Valadier  having  furnished 
him  with  the  libretto  of  'Cora  et  Alonzo,'  4  acts, 
also  taken  firom  Marmontel,  the  score  was  soon 
ready,  and  accepted  by  the  Acad^nue,  but  there 
the  matter  ended.  Tired  of  waiting,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune  at  another  theatre,  and 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hoffmann  he 
obtained  from  him  the  libretto  of '  Euphroeane  et 
Coradin,  ou  le  Tyran  corrig^/  5  acts  (Sept.  4, 
1790).  In  this  op^ra-comique  the  j)ublic  re- 
cognised at  once  a  force,  a  sincerity  of  accent, 
a  dramatic  truth,  and  a  gift  of  accurately  ex-. 
prMsing  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  wore 
throughout  the  main  characteristics  of  MAuFs 
mature  genius.  Its  success  was  instantaneous; 
and  the  duet  *Gardez-vous  de  la  jalousie,'  the 
close  of  which  contains  a  modulation  as  unex- 
pected as  it  is  effective,  speedily  became  a 
favourite  throughout  France.  Henceforth  M^. 
hul  had  ample  opportunities  of  satisfying  his 
productive  instinct,  and  he  brought  out  suc- 
cessively : — 

*  Cor* '  0791) : '  Stntonlee '  (lUj  | '  Llnto.  ou  I'Eniportd '  (Feb.  17 
S.  1792) : '  Le  Jeune  Sftge  et  le  vieux :  iroi) ;  '  Une  Tolie '  (April  4).  '  Le 


Fou'  (17W):  'Horatlus  CocU^' 
and  '  Phrosine  et  M^Udore '  (1794) ; 
*La  CftTerne'  (1796).  not  so  luc- 
cesftful  u  Letuear's  on  the  Mjne 
sulitlect  i  '  Dorift '  and  '  Le  Jeune 
Hetiri '  (1797) ;  '  Adrien '  (June  4) 
and  'Ariodant'  (Oct,  11.  17D0): 
*  Epicure,'  with  Chentblni  (Karch 


Trdsor  auppui^.'  'Joanna,'  and 
'L'Henreux  malgr^  lui'  (IfOQ): 
'HtM^na'  and  'Le  Baiter  et  la 
Quittance,'  with  Kreutter,  BoleN 
dieu,  and  Nieolo  (1F08) ;  '  Lea  deux 
Areugles  de  Tolfede'  (Jan.  0), 
'Uthal'  (May  17),  and  'Gabrlelle 
d'Biitn^'  (June  »,  1806):  'Jo- 


14).  and  'Blon'  (Dec  27.  l(«0):'K^"(F«t>.  17, 1H17). 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  these  24.  operas 
were  not  the  only  works  Mehul  produced  withiii 
17  years.  He  composed  and  published  In  ad- 
dition many  patriotic  songs  and  cantatas,  among 
others  the  'Chant  national  du  14  Juillet,'  the 
'Chant  du  Depart,*  the  'Chant  du  Ketour.'  the 
'Chanson  de  Roland,'  and  choruses  to  'Timo- 
Ii  on '  a  tragedy  by  Joseph  Ch^nler ;  two  ballets, 
*  Le  Jugement  de  Paris  (1793)  anci  '  La  Danso- 
macie'  (1800);  several  operettas,  and  other 
'  mr  rceaux  de  circonstance,"  such  as  '  Le  Pont 
de  Lodi,*  etc.,  all  unpublished  except  the  '  Chant 
lyrique  *  for  the  inauguration  of  tie  statue  voted 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Institut. 
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The  epoch  at  which  he  composed  '  Uihal  *  and 
*  Joseph'  was  the  culminating  point  of  Maul's 
career.  He  was  already  a  member  of  the  Institut 
(1^95)  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
(1803),  and  had  been  inspector  of  instruction  at 
the  Conservatoire  from   its   foundation.      Hia 
pupils  looked  up  to  him  and  he  was  a  favourite 
in  the  best  society,  but  such  homage  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  fact  that  in  science  his  col- 
leagues Cherubini  and  Catel  were  his  superiota, 
owing  to  his  want  of  early  systematic  training. 
This  accounts  for  his  laborious  efforts  to  change 
his  style,  and  excel  in  more  than  one  department 
of  music.    His  symphonies,  though  pMsrfonned 
at  the  Conservatoire,  cannot  rank  with  those 
of   Haydn  aad   Mozart;    indeed  none  of  his 
other  orchestral  works  rise  to  the  level  of  his 
overtures.    Of  his  ballets  *Le  Betour  d^Ulyase* 
(1807),  and  'Pera^e  et  AndromMe*  (1810)  in 
which  he  introduced  many  pieces  from  'Ario- 
dant,' were  well  received,  but '  Les  Amasones,  ou 
la  fondatton  de  Thebes '  disappeared  after  nine 
performances.    An  op^ra-comique  in  i  act,  'Le 
I^rince  Troubadour*  (181 3%  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful, but  his  last  work,  *La  Joum^  aox 
Aventures,'  3  acts  (Nov.  16,   1816),  kept  the 
boards  for  some  time.    Its  success  was  partly 
due  to  its  being  known  at  the  time  that  M^id 
was  dying  of  consumption.    Two  months  after 
its  prcxluction  he  was  sent  to  Provence,  but  the 
change  came  too  late ;  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
died  there  Oct.  18,  1817,  aged  54.    Besides  six 
unpublished   operas  composed   between   1787- 
97,  he  left  the  unfinished  score  of  '  Valentine^e 
Milan,*  a  5-act  op^ra-oomique,  completed  by  his 
nephew  and  pupil  Daussoigne-M^ul  (Ixirn  at 
Givet,  June  10,  1790,  died  at  li^ge,  March  lo» 
1875),  and  produced  Nov.  28,  1822. 

The  most  conspicuous  quality  of  M^huVs  work 
as  a  whole  is  its  absolute  passion.  This  is  ex- 
emplified most  strikingly  in  '$tratonipe'  and 
'  Ariodant.*  Nut  less  obvious  are  the  traces  of 
the  various  influences  under  which  he  passed. 
Between  'Ariodant*  and  'Joseph*  must  be 
placed  all  those  repeated  attempts  to  vary  his 
style,  and  convince  his  detractors  that  he  could 
compose  light  and  graceful  airs  as  well  as  grand, 
pathetic,  and  sustained  melodies,  which  cannot  be 
considered  as  anything  but  failures,  although  the 
ignorantamateurs  of  the  day  pronounced '  L*Irato* 
to  be  true  Italian  music.  '  Joseph,*  which  dates 
from  the  midst  of  the  Revolution,  before  the 
Empire,  belongs  to  a  different  ^loch,  and  to  a 
di  fforent  cUiss  of  ideas.  M^h  ul's  noble  character, 
his  refined  sentiment,  and  religious  tendencies, 
the  traces  of  his  early  education,  in  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  church  modes  and  plain- 
song,  and  his  power  of  writing  exoeUent  church 
music,  are  all  apparent  in  this  powerful  work,  the 
simplicity,  grandeur,  and  dramatic  truth  of  which 
wiU  always  command  the  admiration  of  impartial 
musicians. . 

M^hul  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Gr^try  in 
finding  a  poet  whose  creative  faculties  harmon- 
ised thoroughly  with  his  own;  and  he  was 
fascinated  by  any  subject — antique,chevalereeque, 


vinxTL. 

(Manic,   SpuiUh,  patfiarchkl,  or  biblic*]  —  so 

long  w  it  ■ffmrled  him  i^portunltiea  far  local 

eolooring,    tlie    imporMnce   of  which   he    oftan 

BiMggenMd.   Hii  oveKureato  '  L«  Jeune  Henri ' 

■licntiuB  Cocl^'   'Tiouil^D,'  md  'L«  deux 

Ateuglea  de  TolUe '  txe  hoiveTer  inconpvftbly 

•apvriur  to  uijthjng  of  the  luud  which  preceded 

tbemj  and  moat  striking  are  luoh  pMSMfw  u 

the  JDtroductioi]  to'Anodknt'  where  three  oelkta 

uid  ft  btHnbone  kold  a  kind  of  dialo^e,  and 

that  in  '  M^dora  A  Phnsina,''  wkere  feur  hoias 

which  havi  a  complete  part  throughuiit  the  score. 

accod^ianT  the  Toioe  of  a  iyiag  uma  with  a  kind 

of  anuthered  nttla.     In   *  tJthai'   the   violini  ' 

are  antirelj  abaent,  their  places  being  taken  by 

Uw  TTolaa,  in  order  to  produoa  a  toft  and  miety 

aflact.     Grritij  waa  tthooked  at  tbia  innovation^ 

and  ae  weaned  by  iti  moDotony,  that  he  cried 

on  Inring  Qie  tbeatrs  after  the   fint  perform- 

anCB.  'Six  franca  for  an  E-atrlag  (chanterelle)',' 

Though  MAuI'b  new  and  ingenious  conibin- 

afiona  were  not  dwaya  aucceeaful,  and  though 

hii  maladiea  were  oftrai  wuiting  In  that  life  and 

daah  which  rooae  an  audience,  it  muab  be  acknov- 

UV<1  that  with  all  hie  faults  b's  woit  beara  the 

■tunp  gf  a  Tery  individual  mind  and  character. 

aolthe  impreaa  of  that  might;  race  of  1789,  with 

vbom  towill  waa  to  do.  hut  amongst  whose  many 

gifti  that  of  grace  waa  too  olteD  wantiag.     Had 

Iwhut  poiMiacd  this  fsscinatins  quality,  M&al 

Oiijht  have  been  the  Mozart  of  Fiance.     Ab  it 

i^  m  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 

Un  Kbo  carried  on  Gluck'a  work    with  wen 

nwe  ihan  Gluck'*  muaical   akill,   regenerated  > 

^'ii'Comiqiie,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
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I  the  ConMrratnira  contains  muiy  of  hia  auto> 
grapha,  several  being  fragmenta  of  unpubliafaed 
openn.  The  writer  of  this  article  discovered 
among  them  '  La  Naiaaance  d'Oacar  Leclarc,' 
not  elaewbere  mentioned,  an  opira-comique  '  Ia 
Taupe,'  and  «n  'Ouverture  hurleaque '  for  Piano. 
Tiolin  and  reeda,  interesting  merely  aa  muaical 
curiosities.  [G.C] 

MEIBOM  (in  Latin  MEIBOMICS),  Marcus, 
teamed  historian  of  muaio,  bom  early  in  the  17th 
century  at Toenningen  in  Scbleewig  Halstein.  No- 
thing ia  known  of  hia  itudies,  but  hia  great  work, 
■Aotiqu»  mualcffi  fcuctoree  aeptem  grace  et 
latine'  lAmateniam.  Elievir^,  waa  publiahed  in 
165],  and  as  in  those  daya  eminence  wsa  rarely 
attained  !□  early  youth,  Uie  date  of  hia  birth  can 
hardly  have  been  either  [616  or  1630  aa  commonly 
atated.  The  workvas  dedicated  to  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  at  whose  court  be  resided  for 
some  time.  On  one  occaidon  however,  while 
siog'Dg  at  the  Queen''B  roqueat  bis  venrion  of  an 
ancient  Greek  melody,  the  whole  court  burst 
out  laughing,  and  Meibom  ima^ning  that  the 
Queea^  physician  Bonrdelot  was  the  iostigatM- 
of  this  unseemly  miilh  gave  him  a  box  on  the 
ear,  and  waa  in  conaequence  diamiaaed.  He  took 
refuge  witli  Frederic  III.  at  Uenmark,  who  gave 
him  a  piofeesorahip  «t  Cpaala,  but  he  soon 
returned  to  Holland,  Havjc^  endeavoured  in 
kpltalist  who  would  carry  into 


raofhis 


Qwrs-mfarv  de  Qaincy  pronounced  his  eult^um 
Hlbelnatitiit  in  Oct.  iSil^.and  Vieillard,  one  of 
Ifa  lUimate  ftienda,  publiahed  an  iateresting 
'Nttioe'  <rf  bim  (Puis,  iSjg).    The  library  of 


{  the   a 


triremes,  be  came  to  England  in  1674  with  the 
view  of  making  amngementa  for  a  ntw  edition  of 
the  Old  Testsment.  This  project  also  failed,  and 
returning  to  Holland,  he  died  at  Utrecht  in  1 71 1. 
The  book  already  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most 
vWluable  sources  of  information  on  ancient  muMC, 
and  may  be  considered  a  precursor  of  Gerber  and 
Coasaemaker.  Fcr  hia  numeroua  works  on  music 
andgeomebrythereader  is  referred  toFetis.  [F.G.] 
ME13TER,  ALTE.  A  ooUection  of  40  P.F. 
pieces  of  the  I71h  ud  18th  centuries,  edited  by 
E.Pauer,  published  by  Bieitkqpf  ft  Uartel: — 


SXiL"^"! 


MEISTEBSINGER  VON  NURNBIBG, 
DIE.  An  i^iB  ;  wonla  and  music  by  KicharJ 
Wagner,  oompleted  in  Cct.  1S6;,  and  fiist  par- 
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formed  at  Munich,  June  ai»  1868;  under  the 
direction  of  von  Biilow.  [G.] 

MEL>  RiNALDO  dUi,  '  Gentilhuonko  FUmen- 
go/  and  distinguished  cumpoeer  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. The  date  and  town  of  his  bixth  are  not 
known,  but  his  nationality  is  aMured,  not  only 
by  the  above  title^  which  appears  on  more  than 
one  of  hia  works,  but  by  his  own  words,  Ma 
natione  ncistra  Fiammengo/  He  is  not  lo  be 
confused  with  G audio  Mell^  a  name  which 
Adami,^  Liberati,'  and  Martini'  give  to  Pales- 
trina's  master  Goudimel.  Having  served  Sebas- 
tian, King  of  Portugal,,  and  his  successor.  Our- 
dinal  don  Henriquez  as  Chapelmaster^  he  arrived 
in  Rome  in  1580.  This  change  in  his  career  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  annexation  of  Portug>d 
to  Spain  in  that  year.  If  Philip  II.  was  unwill- 
ing to  keep  up  a  useless  retinue  in  Lisbon,  he 
would  certainly  make  no  «coeption  In  favour  of 
'  Flemish  gentlemen,'  who  inaeed  were  never  to 
his  likings  W%  Mel  turned  his  steps  ta  Rome 
we^  know  not.  Once  theie,  however,  he  presented 
himself  without  loss  of  time  to  Pklestrina,  but 
soon  found  himself  out  of  his  depth  on  musical 
subjects,  and  confessed  that  Rinaldo^s  questions 
could  not  keep  pace  with  Pierluigi's  answers. 
So  the  ex-€hapelmaster  -set  himself  dawn  to 
school  tasks  again,. ambitious  to  become  a  wortiiy 
disciple  of  that  Roman  school  which  he  declared 
was  the  greatest  in  Europe.^  His  diploma  was 
soon  obtained,  for  his  publications  began  in  1582, 
and  between  that  year  and  1595  h»  published 

L  books  of  nv>tets  and  15  books  of  madriffala» 
sidoH  contributing  to  various  collections  which 
carried  his  niunc  from  Rome  to  Venice,  Nureuk- 
berg,  Antwerp,  and  Munich^ 

Up  to  1590  he  probably  lived  chiefly  in  Rome, 
though  w»  find  him  at  Li^get  in  1587,*  where 
some  of  his  family  were  in  the  service  of  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  Part  of  the  time  he  is  said 
to  have  been  chamber  musician  to  Gabriel  Pa- 
leotto,  archbishop  of  Bologna,  who  had  hteeelf 
some  knowledge  of  music*  When  the  diocese 
of  Sabina  was  placed  under  Paleotto's  ebarge  in 
1 59 1  he  founded  a  college,  improved  the  cathedial 
at  Msgliano,  and  made  many  changes  in  the 
internal  government.  The  appointment  of  a 
new  Ghapelmaster  agrees  well  enough  with  these 
facts,  and  it  is  in  the  year  1591  that  we  hear  of 
MeVs  appointment  to  the  cathedral  and  the  new 
college.  He  dates  from  Calvi,.  a  little  town  near 
Magliano,  March  20^  I593f  end  from  Magliano^ 
itself,  1595.  From  this  time  his  publications 
cease,  and  we  have  no  further  record  of  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  already  well  advanced 
in  life  when  he  left  Portugal,  and  by  this  time 
was  probably  an  old  man.  So  we  may  assume 
that  the  end  of  his  life  was  near,  and  that  he 
did  not  long  survive  Palestrina. 

1 '  OflMrrazlonl  pw  ben  regolare  Oapella  pootlf.  (Bomt  1711).  (Brit. 
Hui.c.aoc) 

3  Lett«n  in  rliposto  ad  una  del  Big.  Fen.   (Brit.  Mas.  6fi6  e.  8.) 
.  «  'Gtudlcio  di  Apnllo;  bound  up  with  8rd  vol.  of  Martini's  'Scoria 
tfella  Musics.'    (BriU  Mus.  007  eq.) 

*  Batnl  b  veepoDtibie  for  ihia  story.   Bee '  Menorie  dl  Falettrina.' 
•  •  Madrigall  k  6  (Anven  lSt»).   See  also  F^ls.  Biographie.  under 
■MeMe.Renautde.' 

«  Bee  Fantuzzl. '  Notlrie  delll  Bcrtttori  Bolofnest  *  (BoloflmalTSB). 

T  See  dedkatkm  of '  Uber  6*  motectonim '  ( Veuloe  IS»). 


Mel's  works  are  at  present  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  B^tish  Museum  does  little  more  than  record 
his  name,'  and  in  the  F^tis  Library  at  Bruseeb, 
such  a  rich  treasure  house,  he  is  quite  unknown. 
The  only  work  in  modem  notation  is  a  Litany 
in  the  *  Musica  Divina,*  Ann.  II,  vol.  3  (Rati»bon, 
1869).  [J.R.S.-B.] 

MELISM A  (Gr.  M^Xiffpa,  a  Song>.  An^  kind 
of  Air,  or  Melody,  as  opposed  to  Recitative,  or 
other  music  of  a  purely  declamatory  character. 
Thus,  Mendelssohn  employs  the  term*  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  Mediation  and  Ending  of  a 
Gregorian  Tone  from  the  Dominant,  or  Reciting 
Note  Other  writers  sometimes  use  it  (less  cor> 
rectly)  in  the  sense  of  Fiontura,  or  even  Cadenzii. 

A  work  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  entitled 
'  Melismata ;  Musical  Phansies  fitting  the  Court, 
citie»  and  country  humours'  (London,  161 1),  is 
much  priaed  by  collectors.  [W.S.R.] 

MELL,  DAVIS;  familiarly  called  Davie 
Mell.  An  eminent  Violinist  and  Clockmaker, 
resident  in  London,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  honourably  mentioned  by 
Aubrey  and  Anthony  k  Wood.  In  the  year 
1657,  he  visited  Oxford,  where,  as  we  learn 
from  Wood's  Diary,  'Peter  Pett,  WiU.  Bull, 
Ken.  Digby,  and  others  of  Allsoules,  as  also 
A.  W.  Sid  give  him  a  very  handsome  enter* 
tainment  in  theTaveme  caVd  "  The  Salutation** 
in  Sw  Marie's  Parish  ....  The  Company  did 
look  upon  Mr.  Mell  to  have  a  prodigious  hand 
on  the  Violin,  &  they  thought  that  no  person,  as 
all  in  London  did,  could  goe  beyond  him.  But, 
when  Tho.  Baltiar^  an  Outlander,  came  to  Oxon. 
in  the  next  yeare,  they  had  other  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Mell,  who,  tho  he  play'd  farr  sweeter  than 
Baltzar^  yet  Baltzar's  hand  was  more  quick,  it, 
could  run  it  insensibly  to  the  end  of  the  Finger^ 
boaid.'    [See  Baljzar,  Thomas.] 

Aubrey  **  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  child  of 
Mell's^  who  was  cored  of  a  crooked  back  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  hand.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MELLON,  Alfred,  bom  in    Birmingham, 
1820,.  became  a  violinist  in  the  opera  and  other 
orchestras,  and  afterwards  leader  of  the  ballet  at 
tlH9  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.    He 
was  next  director  of  Uie  music  at  the  Haymarket 
and  Adelphi  theatres,  and  subsequently  conductor 
of  the  Pyne  and  Haorrison  English  Opera  Com- 
pany, who  in  1859  produced  his  opera,  *  Vic-     — 
torine,*  at  Covent  Garden ;  he  was  conductor  of  '^ 
the  Moaical  Society,  and  of  the  Promenade  Con-   — 
certs  which  fbr  several  seasons  were  given  under  ^^ 
his  name  at  Covent  G^arden.    In  Sept.  1865  htip" 

was  chosen  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  PhiUiar 

monic  Society.  He  married  Miss  Woolgar^^ 
the  weU'known  notren.  Ha  died  March  2'j^  ^ 
1867.  [W.H.H. 

MELODISTS'  CLUB,  THE.  A  society  at  01 

time  of  much  promise,  foumled  in  1825,  by  ad — -^ 


•  A  'qnlnte*  part  of  thetnd  book  of  MadripJe  (4  «).  Che  only 
of  Mel's  In  the  librair.  gives  the  title '  GentlUiuuino  Y^'  and  con 
the  dedication  to  Cardinal  Minuod.  which  speaks  of  '  la 
nostra  Ftammenvo,'  and  bfn  the  date '  OalTl.  Mareh  20i  Uia* 

»  See  his  letter  to  Zelter,  dated  Borne.  June  18.  IQL 

»' MlaoeUa&ka,' HDdertlw  actkla '  Miranda.' 
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■liren  of  Gharles  Dibdin, '  for  the  promotion  of 
b«lUd  compodtioD  and  melody.*   In  1827  and  28 
a  library  was  formed,  and  prizes  offered  for  songs ; 
and  the  prize  songs  were  afterwards  published  in 
a  T<dume.  In  1833  two  prizes  of  10  guiness  were 
offered  for  songs  in  the  style  of  Ame,  Shield,  or 
Dibdin,  and  gained  by  Blewitt  and  Hobbe.     In 
1837  prises  of  5  guineas  for  words  and  10  euineas 
for  music  of  a  song ;  which  were  gained  by  Wilson 
and  Hobbs  for  the  song  '  Send  round  the  wine.* 
The  object  of  the  Club  is  well  described  in  the 
following  words  of  Sir  H.  Bishop  in  presenting 
some  music  to  the  Library  in  1 840  :  '  It  is  finom 
my  perfect  oonviction  that  good  and  appropriate 
BBelodv  is  the  chief  attribute  of  excellence  in 
music  of  erery  style,  from  the  simple  ballad  to 
the  most  elaborate  composition,  that  I  hail  the 
establishment  of  the  Melodists'  Club,  from  its 
patronage  of  native  genius,  and  its  encourage- 
ment of  melody,  as  essentially  calculated  to  aid 
the  cause  of  the  musical  art  in  this  country.* 
The  entrance  to  the  Club  was  5  guineas,  and  the 
snnoal  subscription  8  guineas.    Many  noblemen 
snd  gentlemen  supported  it,  and  its  professional 
members  embraced  Sir  6eoi*ge  Smart,  Braham, 
Balfe,  T.  Cooke,  Hawes,  Stemdale  Bennett,  and 
other  eminent  f^lish  musicians.     Among  the 
srtiiU  who  took  part  in  the  music  in  its  earlier 
<isy  were  J.  B.  Cramer,  Moscheles,  Hummel, 
^U,    Benedict,     Lipinski,    and    nian^   more 
plsTen  of  the  highest  distinction.    Mr.  T.  Cooke 
wai  musical  director,  and  Mr.  John  Pany  hon. 
■w«tary.  [CM.] 

MELODRAMA  (Fr.  MtMrameY  L  A  Play 
"-^neraUy,  of  the  Romantic  School — in  which 
^  dialogue  is  frequently  relieved  by  Music, 
*ooMtimes  of  an  incidental,  and  sometmies  of  a 
pvely  dramatic  character. 

Soeh  a  Play  was  the  Ptfgmalum  of  Jean  Jacques 

^OQMau,  who  has  been  credited,  on  the  strength 

^  it,  with  having  invented  the  style.    Tha  so- 

^  English  Operas,  of  the  older  School— The 

%^*s  Opera,  The  Iron  Chest,  The  Clistle  of 

^Adslusia,  The  Quaker.  The  En^h  Fleet,  No 

^oqg  DO  Supper,  Guy  Mannering,  and  a  hundred 

^tkers— are  all  really  Melodramas.    It  is  difficult, 

Oideed,  in  the  case  of  English  and  German  pieces 

^itk  ^K>ken  Dialogue,  to  say  exactly  where  Melo- 

^bama  ends,  and  Opera  bc^ns.    The  line  must 

t)t  drawn,  somewhere :  but,  unless  we  adopt  the 

^bslitution  of  Recitative  for  Dialogue  as  a  final 

Vst,  hs  exaet  position  must  always  remain  more 

^ir  leas  doubtful.     On  the  other  hanc^  were  we 

%>  aooept  this  distinction,  we  should  be  oora- 

^eOed  to  class  at  least  half  of  the  best  German 

Operas  as  Melodramas — an  indignity  which  was 

«Boe  actoally  inflicted  upon  '  Der  FVvischtttz.* 

One  raraly^fiuling  characteristic  of  the  popular 
Melodrama  of  the  present  day  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention.  Both  in  England,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinsBt,  its  Music,  as  a  genwal  rule,  is  so  miserably 
poor,  that  the  piece  would  be  infinitely  more 
^Btettatning  without  it.  Perhaps,  therenire,  we 
may  be  justified  in  giving  the  name  of  Opera  to 
those  pieces  in  which  the  Music  is  the  chief 
«MficiKtt,  nd  that  of  MekKbaraa^  to  titose  in 


which,  the  predominating  interest  is  centred  in 
the  Dialogue. 

II.  A  peculiar  kind  of  dramatic  composition, 
in  which  the  Actor  recites  liiti  part,  in  an  ordinary 
speaking  voice,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  accompaniment,  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  and  calculate  I  to  bring  its  salient 
points  into  the  highest  possible  relief. 

That  the  true  Melodrama  originated  in  Ger- 
many is  certain  :  and  there  can  be  equally  little 
doubt  that  the  merit  of  its  invention  rests — not- 
withstanding all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  rival  claimants — with  Georg 
Benda,  who  first  used  it,  with  striking  effect,  in 
his  *  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,*  produced,  at  Gotha,  in 
the  year  1774.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  far  greater  advantage  in  the  German 
Schools  of  Composition  than  in  any  others  ;  and 
found  more  fiavour  with  German  composers  than 
with  those  of  any  other  country.  The  finest 
examples  produced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  are,  the  Grave-diggiu£^  Scene,  in 
'Fidelio*;  the  Dream,  in  'Egmont  ;  the  In- 
cantation Scene,  in  *  Der  Freischiitz ' ;  and  some 
Scenes  in  Mendel8sohn*8  'Midsummer  Night*s 
Dream.*  Unhappily,  the  performance  of  these 
finely-conoeived  movements  is  not  often  very 
satisfactory.  The  difficulty  of  modulating  the 
voice  judiciouslv,  in  music  of  this  description,  is, 
indeed,  almost  insuperable.  The  general  tempt- 
ation is,  to  let  it  glide,  insensibly,  into  some 
note  sounded  by  the  Orchestra ;  in  which  case, 
the  effect  produced  resembles  that  of  a  Recitative, 
sung  hideously  out  of  tune — a  perversion  of  the 
Compoeer*8  meaning,  which,  in  passages  like  the 
following  is  simply  intolerable. 
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Few  Artists  seem  to  think  thii  frightful  diffi- 
culty worth  the  trouble  of  special  study.  More 
than  one  great  German  singer  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  it  perfectly,  and  in  winning 
rich  laurels  by  his  perseverance ;  notably,  Herr 
Staudigl,  whose  rendering  of  the  great  Scene  in 
*  Der  fVeischtttz'  was  a  triumph  of  Melodramatic 
Art.  [W.S.R.] 

MELODY  is  the  general  term  which  is  vaguely 
used  to  denote  successions  of  single  notes  which 
are  musically  effective.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
if  synonymous  with  Tune  or  Air,  but  in  point  of 
fact  many  several  portions  of  either  Tunes  or 
Airs  may  be  accurately  characterised  as  '  melody ' 
which  could  not  reasonably  be  made  to  carry 
the  name  of  the  whole  of  which  they  form  only  a 
part.  Tunes  and  airs  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
structively and  definitely  complete,  and  by 
following  certain  laws  in  the  distribution  of  the 
phrases  and  the  balance  of  the  groups  of  rhythms, 
convey  a  total  impression  to  the  hearer ;  but 
melody  has  a  more  indefinite  signification,  and  ; 
need  not  be  a  distinct  artistic  whole  according  to 
the  accepted  laws  of  art,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  to  be  artistic  it  must  conform  to  such  laws 
as  lie  within  its  range.  For  example,  the  term 
'  melody '  is  often  with  justice  applied  to  the  inner 
parts  of  fine  contrapuntal  writing,  and  examples 
will  occur  to  every  one  in  numerous  choruses  and 
'symphony  movements  and  other  instrumental 
works  where  it  is  so  perfectly  woven  into  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  work  that  it  cannot  be  singled  out 
as  a  complete  tune  or  air,  though  it  nevertheless 
stands  out  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  its  greater 
beauty. 

Melody  probably  originated  in  declamation 
through  recitative,  to  which  it  has  the  closest 
relationship.  In  early  stages  of  musical  art 
vocal  music  must  have  been  almost  exclusively 
in  the  form  of  recitative,  which  in  some  cases 
was  evidently  brought  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
expressive  perfection,  and  no  doubt  merged  into 
.melody  at  times,  much  as  prose  in  passages 
of  strong  feeling  occasionally  merges  into  poetry. 
The  lowest  forms  of  recitative  are  merely  ap- 
proximations to  musical  sounds  and  intervals 
imitating  the  infiexions  of  the  voice  in  speaking  : 
fivm  this  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  accom- 
panied recitative,  of  which  we  have  an  example 
of  the  highest  melodious  and  artistic  beauty  in 
the  'Am  Abend  da  es  kiihle  war,*  near  the  end 
of  Baches  Matthaus  Passion.  In  some  cases  an 
intermediate  form  between  recitative  and  tunes 
or  airs  is  distinguished  as  an  Arioso,  of  which 
we  have  very  beautiful  examples  in  Bach*B 
'  Johannes  Passion,*  and  in  several  of  his  Can- 
tatas, and  in  Mendelssohn^s  *  Elijah.*  Moreover 
we  have  opportunities  of  oomparii^  mere  de- 
clamatory recitative  and  melody  in  juxtaposition, 
as  both  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  adopted  the 
device  of  breaking  into  melody  in  especially 
solemn  parts  of  recitative ;  as  in  No.  1 7  of  the 
Matthaus  Passion  to  the  words  'Nehmet,  esset,' 
etc.,  and  in  Nos.  41  and  44  in  '  St.  Paul,'  near 
the  end  of  each. 

It  appears  then  that  recitative  and  melody 
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overlap.  The  former,  in  proportion  as  it  apprbd- 
mates  to  speech  in  simple  narration  or  descrip- 
tion, tends  to  be  disjointed  and  nnsystematised ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  tends,  on  the  other  hand, 
towards  being  musically  express^ive  in  relation 
to  things  which  are  fit  to  be  musically  embodied, 
it  becomes  melody.  In  fact  the  growth  of 
melody  out  of  recitative  is  by  assuming  greater 
regularity  and  continuity  and  more  appreciable 
lystematisation  ofgroups  of  rhythms  and  intervals. 

The  elements  of  effect  in  melody  are  extremely 
various  and  complicated.  In  the  present  case  it 
will  only  be  poesible  to  indicate  in  the  slightest 
manner  some  of  the  outlines.  In  the  matter  of 
rhythm  there  are  two  things  which  play  a  part— 
the  rhythmic  qualities  of  language,  and  danoe 
rhythms.  For  example^  a  language  which  pre- 
aents  marked  contrasts  of  emphasis  in  syllables 
which  lie  dose  together  will  infidlibly  produce 
corresponding  rhythms  in  the  national  music; 
and  though  these  may  often  be  considerably 
smoothed  out  by  civilisation  and  contact  with 
other  peoples,  no  small  quantity  pass  into  and 
are  absorbed  is  the  mass  of  general  music,  as 
characteristic  Hungarian  rhythms  have  done 
through  the  intervention  of  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Beethoven,  and  other  distinguished  composers. 
[See  Magyar  Music,  p.  197.] 

Dance -rhythms  play  an  equally  important 
part,  and  those  rhythms  and  motions  of  sound 
which  represent  or  are  the  musical  counterpart 
of  the  more  dignified  gestures  and  motions  of  the 
body  which  accompany  certain  states  of  feeling, 
which,  with  the  ancients  and  some  mediaeval 
peoples,  formed  a  beautiful  element  in  Hi^n<*8Tigr^ 
and  are  still  travestied  in  modern  ballets. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  successive  sounds,  hannony  and 
luirmonic  devices  appear  to  have  very  powerful 
influence.  Even  in  the  times  before  naimony 
was  a  recognised  power  in  music  we  are  often 
surprised  to  meet  with  devices  which  appear  tQ 
show  a  perception  of  the  elements  of  tcMial 
relationship,  which  may  indicate  that  a  seme  of 
harmony  was  developing  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  the  human  mind  before  it  was  definitely 
recognised  by  musicians.  However,  in  tunes 
of  barbaric  people  who  have  no  notion  of  har- 
mony whatever,  passages  of  melody  also  occur 
which  to  a  modem  eye  look  exceedingly  like 
arp^^os  or  analyses  of  familiar  harmonies  :  and 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  those  who  are 
saturated  with  the  simpler  harmonic  snccessionB 
to  realise  the  feelings  of  people  who  knew  of 
nothing  beyond  homophonic  or  single-toned 
music,  we  must  conclude  that  the  authors  of 
these  tunes  had  a  feeling  for  the  relations  of 
notes  to  one  another,  pure  and  simple,  which 
produced  intervals  similar  to  those  which  we 
derive  from  familiar  harmonic  combinations. 
Thus  we  are  driven  to  express  their  melody  in 
terms  of  harmony,  and  to  analyse  it  on  that 
basis :  and  we  are  moreover  oft^  unavoidably 
deceived  in  this,  for  transcribers  of  national  and 
ancient  tunes,  being  so  habituated  to  harmonic 
music  and  to  the  B<»Jes  which  have  been  adopted 
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fer  the  purposes  of  hannony,  give  garbled  ver- 
ttons  of  the  originalB  without  being  fully  aware 
of  it,  or  possibly  thinking  that  the  tunes  were 
wrong  and  that  they  were  setting  them  right. 
And  in  some  cases  the  tunes  are  unmercifully 
twisted  into  forms  of  melody  to  which  an  har- 
monic accompaniment  may  be  adjusted,  and 
thereby  their  value  and  interest  both  to  the 
philosopher  and  to  every  musician  who  hears 
with  understanding  ears  is  considerably  impaired. 
[See  Irish  Music.) 

Modem  melody  is  almost  invariably  either  ac- 
tually derived  from,  or  representative  of,  harmony, 
and  is  dependent  for  a  great  deal  of  its  effect 
thereupon.     In  the  first  place  it  is  immediately 
representative  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  as  the 
upper  outline  of  a  series  of  diflferent  chords,  and 
therefore  representing  changing  harmonies;    or 
else  by  being  constructed  of  different  notes  taken 
from  the  same  chord,  and  therefore  representing 
different    phases  of  permanent  harmony.     Ex- 
amples of  either  of  these  forms  being  kept  up  for 
sny  length  of  time  are  not  very  common  ;  of  the 
first  the  largest  number  will  be  found  among 
hymn  tunes  and  other  forms  of  simple  note- 
sgsiiiflt-note  harmony ; — the  first  phrase  of '  Batti 
hatti'  approaches  it  very  nearly,  and  the  second 
subject  of  the  first  movement  in  Beethoven's 
^sldstein  Sonata,  or  the  first  four  bars  of  *  Selig 
■nd  die  Todten*  in  Spohr*s  'Die  letzten  Dinge' 
Are  Ml  exact  illustration.     Of  the  second  form 
the  first  subject  of  Webers  Sonata  in  A b  is  a 
Kmsrluble  example  :-— 
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fuiee  in  this  no  notes  foreign  to  the  chord  of  Ab  are 
Uiterposed  till  ihe  penultimate  of  all.  The  first 
'^^Kt  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in  like  manner 
'^Pitisents  the  chord  of  £b,  and  its  perfectly  un- 
*<^ed  simplicity  adds  force  to  the  unexpected 
^fi  when  it  appears,  and  to  its  yet  more  un- 
^5.P^c^  resolution ;  the  first  subject  of  Brahms*s 
vioUn  Concerto  is  a  yet  further  example  to  the 
poiat:— 
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He  simplest  variation  of  these  forms  is  arrived 
*t  by  the  interposition  of  passing  notes  between 
Botes  which  are  part  of  the  essential  chord  or 
chords,  as  in  the  following  from  'Get  asile 
timable/  in  Gluck  s  '  Orph^/ 


h^^ 
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The  notes  with  asterisks  may  all  be  r^;arded  as 
passing  notes  between  the  notes  which  represent 
the  harmonies. 

This  often  produces  successions  of  notes  which 
are  next  to  each  other  in  the  scale;  in  other 
words,  progression  by  single  degrees,  of  which 
we  have  magnificent  examples  in  some  of  the 
versions  of  the  great  subject  of  the  latter  part  of 
Beethoven's  9th  Symphony,  in  the  first  subject  of 
his  Violin  Concerto,  and  in  the  last  chorus  of 
Bach's  Matthaus  Passion.  When  these  passing 
notes  fall  on  the  strong  beats  of  the  bar  they  lead 
to  a  new  element  of  melodic  effect,  both  by 
deferring  the  essential  note  of  the  chord  and  by 
lessening  the  obviousness  of  its  appearance,  and 
by  affoi^dipg  one  of  the  many  means,  with  sus- 
pensions, appoggiaturas,  and  tne  like,  of  obtaining 
the  slurred  group  of  two  notes  which  is  alike 
characteristic  of  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,  and 
other  great  inventors  of  melody,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example  from  Mozart's  Quartet  in  D  major : — 
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The  use  of  chromatic  preparatory  passing  notes 
pushes  the  harmonic  substratum  still  further  out 
of  sight,  and  gives  more  zest  and  interest  to  the 
melodic  outline ;  as  an  example  may  be  taken  the 
following  from  the  and  Act  of  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
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Along  with  these  elements  of  variety  there 
are  devices  of  turns  and  such  embellishments, 
such  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  tune 
in  Der  Freischiitz,  which  Agatha  sings  in  the 
2nd  scene  of  the  2nd  Act :— 
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Sequences  alao,  and  imitationB  and  anticipations, 
and  all  the  most  elaborate  devioes  of  resolution, 
come  into  play,  such  as  interpolation  of  notes 
between  the  discordant  note  and  its  resolution. 
Further,  there  are  endless  refinements  of  group- 
ing of  phrases,  and  repetition  of  rhythms  and 
groups  of  intervals  in  condensed  forms  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  scale,  which  introduce  an 
intellectual  element  even  into  the  department  of 
pure  melody. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  order 
and  character  of  the  successions  of  harmony 
which  any  special  form  of  melody  represents  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  importance.  Common- 
place tunes  represent  commonplace  and  trite 
successions  of  harpiony  in  a  coinmonplace  way, 
while  melody  of  a  higher  order  usuaUy  repre- 
sents successions  which  are  in  themselves  more 
significant  and  more  freely  distributed.  The 
giants  of  art  have  produced  tunes  the  melody  of 
which  may  represent  the  simplest  harmonic  suc- 
cessions, but  they  do  it  in  their  own  way»  and  the 
result  is  proportionate  to  their  powers  and  judg- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  mat^al  of  the  simpler 
order  of  melody  tends  to  be  exhausted,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  new  melody  has  to  be  con- 
structed on  a  more  complicated  b««is.  To  take 
simple  forms  is  often  only  to  make  use  of  what 
the  great  masters  rejected  ;  and  indeed  the  old 
forms  by  which  tunes  are  constructively  defined 
are  growing  so  hackneyed  that  their  introduction 
in  many  cases  is  a  matter  for  great  tact  and 
consideration  More  subtle  means  of  defining 
the  outlines  of  these  forms  are  possible,  as  well  as 
more  subtle  construction  in  the  periods  them- 
selves. The  result  in  both  cases  will  be  to  give 
melody  an  appearance  of  greater  expansion  and 
continuity,  which  it  may  perfectly  have  without 
being  either  diffuse  or  chaotic,  except  to  those 
who  have  not  sufficient  musical  gift  or  cultivation 
to  realise  it.  In  instrumental  music  there  is 
more  need  for  distinctness  in  the  outline  of  the 
subjects  than  in  the  music  of  the  drama ;  but 
even  in  that  case  it  may  be  suggested  that  a 
thing  may  stand  out  by  reason  of  its  own  proper 
individuality  quite  as  well  and  more  artistically 
than  if  it  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
surroundings  by  having  a  heavy  blank  line  round 
it.  Melody  will  always  be  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  musical  art,  but  it  has 
gone  through  different  phases,  and  will  go 
through  more.  Some  insight  into  its  direction 
may  be  gained  by  examination  of  existing  ex- 
amples, and  comparison  of  average  characters  at 
different  periods  of  the  history  of  music,  but 
every  fresh  great  composer  who  comes  is  sure  to 
be  ahead  of  our  calculations,  and  if  he  rings  true 
will  tell  us  things  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.  [C.H.H.P.] 

MELOPHONIC  SOCIETY,  THE.  Esta- 
blished 1837,  'for  the  practice  of  the  most 
classical  specimens  of  choral  and  other  music,' 
by  band  and  choir,  under  the  management  of 
J.  H.  Griesbach,  H.  Westrop,  J.  Surman, 
and  H.  J.  Banister.  The  first  performance,  on 
Nov.  aj,  1837,  at  Womum's  Music  Hall,  Store 


Street,  was  the  Creation,  followed  during  the 
season  by  Beethoven*s  Mass  in  C,  Rombeig^;^ 
Ode  *The  Transient  and  the  Eternal,'  Judas 
Maccabseus,  and  St.  Paul.  In  subsequent  yean 
the  progmnmies  commsed  works  of  smaller 
dimensions,  including  Beethoven  s  Choral  Fan- 
tasia. [CM.] 

MELOPIANO.  A  grand  piano  with  a  9ostin' 
ente  attachment,  the  invention  of  Signer  Caldera, 
applied  in  England  by  Messrs.  Kirkman  &  Son, 
who  have  secured  the  sole  right  to  use  it  here, 
and  have  made  several  instruments  with  it. 
The  principle  is  original,  the  apparently  sus- 
tained sounds  being  produced  by  reiterated  blows 
of  small  hammers  placed  nearer  the  wrestplank 
bridge  than  the  striking-place  of  the  ordinary 
hammers,  and  suspended  by  a  bar  above  and 
crossing  the  strings.  The  bar  is  kept  in  tremuloiA 
motion  by  means  of  a  fiy-wheel  and  pedal  which 
the  player  has  to  keep  going.  These  additional 
hammers  would  cause  a  continuous  sound  were  it 
not  for  the  dampers  of  the  ordinary  action  which 
govern  by  simple  string  communication  the  checks 
that  keep  them  still.  Pressing  down  the  keys 
the  dampers  rise  and  the  checks  are  withdrawn. 
A  crescendo  to  the  sostinente  is  obtained  by  a 
knee  movement  which  raises  the  transverse  bar, 
directs  the  little  hanmiers  into  closer  proximity 
with  the  strings,  and  strengthens  their  blow.  The 

3uick  repetition  deceives  and  at  the  same  time 
atten  Uie  ear  by  a  peculiar  charm  of  timbre 
inherent  in  steel  wire  when  the  sounds  can  be 
prolonged.  The  ordinary  hammers  are  controlled 
by  the  performer  as  usual,  and  may  be  accom- 
panied by  the  attachment,  or  the  damper  pedal 
may  be  used,  for  which  due  provision  is  made. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Melopiano  has  a 
special  expression  for  which  special  music  wiU 
no  doubt  be  written  or  improvised.  The  cost  of 
ihe  Implication  of  this  ingenious  invention  is 
about  30  guineas.  [A.J.H.] 

MELUSINE.  *To  the  legend  of  the  lovely 
Melusine'  is  the  title  of  an  overture  of  Mendels- 
sohn*s  for  orchestra,  completed  at  D^sseldorf, 
November  14,  1833,  first  performed  there  in  the 
following  July,  and  published  as  op.  33,  the 
4th  of  the  Concert  Overtures.  In  the  autograph 
Mendelssohn  speUs  the  name  with  an  a — '  Melu* 
sina.*  [G.] 

MENDEL,  Hebmann,  editor  of  the  largest 
and  meet  comprehensive  dictSonaty  of  music  that 
has  yet  appeared,  bom  at  Halle,  Aug.  6,  1834. 
He  studicKd  music  with  energy  in  Leiprig  and 
Berlin.  From  1863  to  68  hti  carried  on  a  musie 
business  in  the  latter  city,  and  at  the  dame  time 
wrote  in  various  musical  periodicals  and  took  an 
active  part  in  music  generally.  His  lives  of 
Meyerbeer  and  Otto  Nicolai  have  been  published 
separately.  In  1870  Mendel  started  the  work 
already  mentioned — *  Musikalisohes  Convena- 
tions-Lexikon,*  and  completed  in  11  Tols.-«-wiih 
the  help  of  a  large  and  distinguished  staff  of 
writers.  He  died  on  Oct.  26,  1876,  and  the 
Lexicon  has  been  since  completed  in  8  vok. 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  BeisBmami.       [G.} 
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UEKDEI^SOHN.'  Jakob  Ludwio  Fct.tx 
IfEXDELSSoHN-BAHTBOLDT  wu  born  at  Ham' 
burg,  in  the  Groue  Mich>elintrant>  No.  14.' 
FridK;,  Feb.  J,  1809.  Thai  wu  Kt  all  eveuU 
■  lucky  Friday.  The  fainily  vaa  ftlrtttily  woll 
kiKivn  from  MoMi  Uendelnotm.  the  grsiiilfather 
of  Pelii, '  The  Madem  Pluto,'  whose  '  Phadan,'  e, 
dialogue  upon  the  immurtalily  of  the  Boul,  based 
oa  the  Phsdo  of  PUto,  wai  tranilated,  long 
befiiie  Che  birth  of  hii  illuatrinuB  gaadaoa,  into 
almost  toy  Eumpoau'  (and  at  least  one  Asiatic) 
langnfje.  Mosea  was  the  mm  of  Mendel,  a  poor 
Jewish  scboolmaeter  of  Dessau,  on  the  Elbe,  and 
was  bomthereSept.6.  i;i9.  Thename  Mendels- 
Bi^n,  ij, '  eon  of  Ueiwlel,'  is  the  ordinary  Jewish. 
mental,  way  of  fomiitig  a  name.  Hoses  migrated 
at  14  years  old  to  Berlin,  settled  there  in  T76J, 
tuiried  FrcitnuC,  daughter  of  Abraham  Gugen- 
beim,  of  Hamburg,  had  6  chi  Idren,  3  sons  and  3 
dBiujhtfTs,  published  his  Phadon  at  BeiliD  in- 
i;6i,  and  died  there  Jan.  4,  1786.     He   was 


a  nn^l  humpbacked  man 
briffbt  eyes,  and  a  humo 
pecuiiarity  was  traceable  v 
and  the  bright  eyes  wer 
noticeable  characterist' 


3  hii  » 


V  left  : 


vlth  a  keen  eager  face, 
ous  moutb.  The  first 
his  grandchild  Fanny, 
.  one  of  Felix's  most 
After  the  death  of 
irlin  with  Joseph,  the 

a,  bom  Dec.  1 1.  1776, 

iSoj  wa*   cashier   1 


eldest  sc   . 

Abraham,  the  second  k 
went   to   Paris,   and  in   .     „ 

Fould's  bank  there.  In  1804  he  resigned  this 
fKnt  and  went  into  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother  Joseph;  married  Dec.  26,  1804,  Lea 
SalcanoD  (bom  March  11;,  1777),  of  a  Jevish 
family  in  Berlin,  and  settled  in  Hamburg,  carry- 
ing OD  his  business  at  the  house  above  mentiooed, 
and  having  also  a  house  oift  of  town  called 
'  Marten's  Miihle.'  He  remained  in  Hamburg 
till  iSii.  and  there  were  Iwm  to  him  Fanny 
Cacilie  [Nov.  14,  1S05),  Jakob  Ludwig  Felix 
(Feb.  3,  1809).  and  Rebecka  (April  n,  i8m). 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Hamburg,  life 


^f^*  intolerable,  and  shortly  after  Rebecka') 
■"■A  the  whale  bmily  escaped  in  disguise  to 
•Whi,  where  diey  started  (be  eminent  banking- 
|™K,nid  lived  in  a  large  house  on  the  Neue 
"onmsde,  in  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  town, 
*  Wd  open  street  or  place  between  the  Spree 
toi  the  Hsacksclie  Markt.  with  houses  on  one 
■*  only,  the  other  side  lying  open  lo  a  canal 
*m  trees,  a  sufficiently  retired  spot  as  late  a* 
'^K  kt  Felix  and  his  friends  to  piay  in  front  of 
"'  There,  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Leip- 
■V.  Ahrahatn's  second  son  and  jaangBst  child 
P"l  was  bom  (Oct.  30.  1813).  The  daughters 
V'Hnea  Mendelssohn.  Dorothea  and  Uenriette, 
'■aiDB  CatholicB.  Dorothea  married  Friedriih 
*«  Schluel.  and  Henriette  was  governess  to 
lb  ooly  daughter  of  General  Sebastiani,  after- 


and  brought  up  as  Protestant  Christiai 
decision  was  taken  on  the  ailvice  and  example  of 
bis  wife's  brother.  Salomon  Bartholdy,  to  whom 
also  is  due  Che  adoption  of  the  name  Bartholdy. 
He  himself  had  taken  it,  and  he  iin^  it 
on  his  brother-in-law  as  a  means  of  distinction 
from  the  reet  of  the  fomily.  Salomon  was  a  man 
of  mark.  He  resided  in  Rome  for  some  time  at 
Prussian  Coneul-General ;  hadhisviUa  (Casa  Bar- 
tholdy) decorated  with  frescoes,' by  Veic,Schiulaw, 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  Schnorr,  collected  (ihjecta 
of  art,  and  died  therein  1817,  leaviog  his  fortun* 
to  his  sillier  Lea.    He  was  caat  off  by  his  mother 
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for  his  conyendon,  and  was  only  reconciled  long 
after  at  the  entreaty  of  'Fanny.  At  a  later  date 
Abraham  and  Lea  were  received  iqtp  the  Chris- 
tian Churoh  at  Frankfort,  and  tiea  took  the 
additional  names  of  Felicia  Paulina,  from  her 
Bons. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn  was  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe his  position  in  life  by  saying  '  formerly^  I 
was  the  son  of  my  father,  now  I  am  the  father  of 
my '  son.*  But  though  not  so  prominent  as  either, 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  wise  judgment, 
and  very  remarkable  ability.  These  qualities  are 
strikingly  obvious  in  the  success  of  his  method 
for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  in  the 
few  of  his  letters^  which  are  published;  and 
they  are  testified  to  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner by  his  son  in  many  passages  of  his  letters, 
and  in  the  thorough  deference  which  he  always 
pays  to  the  judgment  of  his  father,  not  only  on 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life,  but  on 
points  of  art.  Though  not,  like  Leopold  Mozart, 
a  technical  musician,  and  apparently  having  no 
acquaintance  with  the  art,  he  had  yet  an  insight 
into  it  which  many  musicians  might  envy.  *■  I 
am  often,'  says  his  son.  '  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  possible  to  have  so  accurate  a 
judgment  about  music  without  being  a  technical 
musician,  and  if  I  could  only  say  what  1  feel  in 
the  same  clear  and  intelligent  manner  that  you 
always  do,  I  would  certainly  never  make  another 
confused  speech  as  long  as  I  live.'  *  Or  again, 
this  time  after  his  death,  'not  only  my  father, 
but .  .  .  my  teacher  both  in  art  and  in  life.*  * 

Though  apparently  oold  in  his  manners,  and 
somewhat  stem  in  his  tone,  and  towards  the  end 
perhaps  unduly  irritable,  Abraham  Mendelssohn 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Felix,  in  particular,  is  described  by  the  latest 
biographer^  as  'enthusiastically,  almost  fanati- 
cally, fond  of  him,'  and  the  letters  show  how 
close  was  the  confidence  which  existed  between 
them.  Hardly  less  remarkable  was  the  mother.' 
She  was  one  of  thoHe  rare  persons  whose  in- 
fluence seems  to  be  inmost  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  exert  it.  Hiller, 
when  a  boy,  saw  her  once,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  him  by  th»  power  of  her  quiet  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  remained  *  fresh  in  his  mind 
after  more  than  half  a  oentuiy.  When  her  house 
was  thronged  with  the  intellect  and  wit  of  Berlin, 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the-,  leader  of 
the  conversation.'  Her  letters,  of  which  laige 
numbers  exist  in  manuscript,  are  full  of  clever- 
ness and  character.  The  education  of  her  chil- 
dren was  her  great  object  in  life.  She  was  strict — 
we  may  now  think  '**  over  strict ;  but  no  one  who 
looks  at  the  result  in  the  character  of  her  chil- 


iF.M.i.n. 

a  '  FrQher  war  kh  der  8ohn  inelne«  Vaten.  Jetzt  bin  I6h  dor  Vater 
metnes  Sohnea'  (F.K  L  77>.  Said  T»lleyraDd:-'L'on  dlaait  11  y  a 
douze  ans  que  M.  de  St.  Aulalre  etolt  beau  pirn  de  M.  de  Gazes ;  Ton 
dtt  malntenant  que  H.  de  Gazes  eet  gendre  de  X.  de  St.  Aulalre.'— 
Uaeaulay'ii  Life.  1. 833. 

*  EUevbere  he  describes  himself  as  a  mere  duih,  a  ttdamktmlrU^ 
{—)  between  &ther  and  son.   (F  JI.  i.  907.) 

*  Letters.  U.  fl6.  8S:  F.X.  L  84,  67.  91 :  917-886. 

»  Letter,  March  as.  ins.  •  Briefe.  U.  106 :  Dee.  9. 189S. 

7  F.M.  1. 484.   Compare  949.  »  HUler,  i>.  S.  •  Der.  SS. 

v>  DerrientslveB  ao  Instanoe  or  two  of  It ;  see  p.  8^  and  177  note. 
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dren  can  say  that  her  method  was  not  a  wise  one. 
They  loved  her  dearly  to  the  end,  and  the  last 
letters  which  Felix  wrote  to  her  are  full  of  an 
overflowing  tenderness  and  a  natural  confidential 
intimacy  which  nothing  can  surpass.  Calm  and 
reserved  like  her  husband,  she  was  full  of  feeline, 
and  had  on  occasion  bursts  of  passion.  Felix  a 
intention  to  leave  Berlin  affected  her  to  a  '  terri- 
ble '  degree — a  degree  which  suxprised  him.  He 
confesses  that  his  yielding  to  toB  wishes  of  the 
King,  after  having  made  up  his  mind  to  retire, 
was  due  solely  to  her.  '  You  think  that  in  my 
official  position  I  could  do  nothing  else.  It  waa 
not  that.     It  was  my  mother.*." 

How  fiff  she  was  herself  a  pianoforte-player  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  remark  which  she  made  after 
Fanny's  birth,  'that  the  child  had  got  Bach- 
fugue  fingers,*  shows  that  she  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  matter.  We  learn  also  *'  that  she  her- 
self for  some  time  taught  the  two  eldest  children 
music,  beginning  with  lessons  five  minutes  long, 
and  graduall}'  increasing  the  time  until  they 
went  through  a  regrular  course  of  instruction. 
For  many  years  Felix  and  Fanny  never  prac- 
tised or  played  without  the  mother  sitting  by 
them,  knitting  in  hand. 

F^ix  was  scarcely  three  when  his  family 
escaped  to  Berlin.  The  first  definite  event  of 
which  we  hear  after  this  is  a  visit  to  Paris  by 
Joseph  and  Abraham  in  1816,  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  France  to  Prussia 
on  account  of  the  war.  Abraham  took  his  family 
with  him,  and  Felix  and  Fanny,  then  7  and  11 
respectively,  were  taught  the  piano  by  Madame 
Bigot,  a  remarkable  musician,  and  apparently  an 
excellent  teacher.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Madame  Ej^n^,  and  in  1816  was  30  years  old. 
Miniatures  of  the  four  children  were  taken 
during  this  visit,  which  are  still  in  existence. 
Soon  after  their  return  firom  Paris  to  the  grand- 
mother's house  at  the  Neue  Promenade,  where 
the  family  still  lived,  the  children's  education 
seems  to  have  begun  systematically.  Heyse^ 
was  their  tutor  for  general  subjects,  Lndwig 
Bergerfos  the  piano,  Zelter  for  thorough  bass  and 
composition,  Henning  for  the  violin,  and  Roeel 
for  landscape.  Greek  Felix  learned  with  Re* 
becka..  two  years  his- junior,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  .^schylus.'*  On  Oct.  34,  181 8,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  at  a  concert  given  by 
a  certain  Herr  Gugel,  in  which  he  played  the 
pianoforte  part,  of  a  Trio  for  P.  F.  and  2  Horns 
by  Woelfl,  and  was  much  ''applauded.  The 
children  were  kept  very  dosely  to  their  lessons, 
and  Felix  is  remembered  in  after-life  to  have 
said  how  mucb  they  enjoyed  the  Sundays,  be- 
sause  then  they  were  not  forced  to  get  up  at 
5  o'clock  to  work.  Early  in  his  i  ith  year,  on 
April  Ti,  1819,  he  entered  the  singing  class  of 
the  Singakademie  as  an  alto,  for  the  Fridav 
practisings.  There  and  elsewhere  'he  took 
his  place,*  says  Devrient,'*  '  amongst  the  grown 
people  in  his  child's  suit,  a  tight-fitting  jacket 

u  Letter,  Jan.  19*  IMS.   See  too  Nov.  4. 18SL        '  n  Benedict,  p.  C 
i>  Father  of  Paul  Heyse  the  noreUst,  M  Schubrinc.  974  a. 

U  A.1LZ.  1818,  p.  79L  U]>tT.i».S. 
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col  rtrj  low  at  the  neok,  uid  with  full  trowsan 
boHoDsd  over  it.  Into  the  aUnting  pockets  a[ 
the—  he  Uk«d  to  thrust  bia  handa,  rocking  his 
corij  head  (hs  had  long  brown  uurLi)  from  aide 
to  aide,  and  ahifting  Teatleaaly  fnun  one  foot  to 
tbfl  other.' 

With  iSio,  that  U  to  ■»;  with  hil  nth  ynr, 
Felix  aeema  to  have  begun  ayatamatioally  to 
oompoae ;  at  least  with  that  jear  begina  the 
innluable  aariae  of  44  volumea,  in  whjdt  Men- 
d^Mohn's  methodioal  habits  haie  preserved  a 
collection  of  autogjvpha  or  copies  of  a  great  p^rt 
of  hii  worka.  publiihed  and  unpublinhed,  down 
to  the  time  of  bia  death,  the  majority  carefully 
inacribad  with  both  date  and  place — which  are 
sowdqiodtad  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin. 
To  Ute  year  1810  are  attributable  between  50 
ud  60  muTementa.  including  amongBt  them  a 
Trio  for  P.P.  and  Itringa  (3  movementa)  ;  a 
SouU  for  P.F.  and  Violin  in  F  (3  do.) ;  1 
moTemenU  for  the  aame  in  D  minor ;  1  full 
Sonalaa  for  P.F.  solo ;  the  beginning  of  a  3rd 
in  G  minor,  finished  the  next  year,  and  pub- 
lidted  in  1868  (as  op.  105) ;  6  ^ieoes  for  P.F. 
■ila  ;  3  do.  for  do.,  4  hands ;  4  pieces  for  Organ  ; 
3  toigi  lor  single  Toiee ;  i  do.  for  4  men'a  Toioea ; 
a  Cantata,  'In  rubrend  feierlichen  Tonen'i  and 
■  Lustqud.  or  little  comedy,  tor  Voices  and 
P.F.  in  3  aconea.  beginning  '  Ich  J.  Mendela- 
■ohn.'  The  earliest  date  is  t^t  to  the  cantata- 
Jan.  13,  1810.  The  extraordinary  neatnaea  and 
finish,  which  characterise  Mendelieohn's  MSS.  to 
the  «ad,  are  observable  in  the  earliest  of  these 
j-lilMi.li  prodnctiuns,  and  the  myiterious  letlen 
L.  e  g.  G.  or  H.  d.  m..  to  tkmiliar  to  those  who 
know  his  latest  loorea,  are  usually  at  the  head  of 
aadi. 

Among  Qm  plecea  for  1811  are  5  ainfonies 
for  string  quartet,  each  in  3  movemmts ;  9  fugues 
for  ditto ;  thn  completion  of  the  O  minor  P.F. 
fignata  (op.  lof) ;  motets  for  4  voice*  ;  a  couple 
of  aoDga ;  a  oouple  of  etudes  for  P.F.  solo ;  1 
ooe  act  operai,  'Soldstenliebaohafl'  and  'Die 
beidea  'Padagogen'  ;  and  half  a  third,  '  Die 
wandeni-ie  Com6dianten.'  Tbia  was  the  year  of 
tua  acquaintance  with  Weber,  then  in  Berlin  for 
the  pattduction  of  Freischllt^  and  of  an  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  the  boy  for  that  rotnantk 
composer  whidi  he  never  *laat.  This  too  was 
the  year  of  bia  first  visit  to  Goethe.  Zelter 
took  hia  pupil  (o  Weimar  in  November,  and  they 
pamed  aixteoi  days  under  the  old  poet's  roof.* 

The  aame  inrmnant  and  varied  production 
marks  iSu  and  1S13.  In  the  atimmer  of  iSii 
the  whde  fomily  made  a  tour  in  Switzerland. 
8«artuigonJnly6,thaywentbyCiiBael(forSpohr), 
Frankfort,  Dannstadt,  Schalfhausen.  Amateg,  In- 
lariachen,  Vevey,  and  Chamounix ;  a  large  and 
merry  party  of  ten.  besides 


the  ti 


conductcr  of  the  famous  Cacilien-Verein,  whom 


Fdlx  aatoniahed  by  exCemporiring  on  Bach's 
motets  ;  and  at  Weimar,  for  a  second  visit  to 
Goethe.* 

At  Secheron,  near  Genera.  1  songa  were 
written  (Sept.  iB)  1  and  the  Pianurbrta<4Juartet 
in  C  minor,  afterwards  published  as  Op.  1,  was 
begun  to  be  put  on  paper  (the  autograph  being 
marked  ■  B^un  at  Secheron  jo  Sept,  iSii'), 
and  was  finished  after  the  return  home.  Be- 
aidea  this,  the  records  of  these  two  yean  (tSiI 
and  33)  contain  6  more  nmphoniea,  Noa.  7.  8,  g, 
10,11,  II ;  5  detached  pieces  for  atrings  ;  j  cun- 
certoB  for  solo  instruments  with  quartet  accom- 
paniment, vis.  t  fur  Violin  solo,  1  for  P.F.  solo, 
I  for  P.F.  and  Violin,  and  2  for  two  P.F.a  ;  1 
quartets  for  P.F.  and  stringa,  viz.  in  C  minor 
(«p.  1^  and  in  F  minor  (op.  i);  sonataa  for  P.F. 
and  Violin  (op.  1)  and  for  P.F.  and  Viola  (MS.)  i 
a  fantasia  and  3  other  pieces  for  the  Organ  ;  a 
fugue  and  fantasia  for  P.F. ;  a  Kyrie  for  twochoira ; 
a  paalni,  3  songs,  a  piece  for  contralto  solo  and 
strings  iD  3  movemeatsto  Italian  text  (No.  1 67), 
i  songs  for  men'a  voices,  and  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  opera, '  Die  beiden  NefTen,'  or '  Der  Onkel 
sua  Boston.'  which  was  a  full-grown  piece  in  three 
acts.  The  nmpbonies  show  a  ainular  advance. 
They  are  in  fourmovements  instead  of  three,  as 
before,  and  the  length  of  the  movements  in- 
meaaes.  No.  8,  in  D,  written  Nov.  6— Nov.  2J, 
after  the  return  from  Switzerland,  has  an 
Adagio  egrart  before  the  opening  Allegro.  The 
slow  movenent  is  for  3  violas  and  basa,  and 
the  finale  has  a  prominent  part  for  the  cello. 
This  symphony  must  have  pleased  the  com- 
poaer  or  aoroe  of  his  audience  in  whose  judg- 
ment he  believed,  since  within  a  month  he 
began  to  rescore  it  for  full  orchestra.  Ha 
wrote  a  new  trio  for  the  minuet,  and  in  this 
form  it  became  Symphony  No.  9.  The  three 
latit  of  the  six  are  for  quintet,  and  the  scherxos 
of  No*.  10  and  13  are  founded  on  Swiss  tunes, 
in  No.  11  with  the  addition  of  triangles,  cym- 
bals, and  drums.  Tlie  indepeadeDt  cello  part 
is  conapicuoua  tWoughout.  'This  advance  in  his 
■luiic  is  in  keeping  with  the  change  going  on  in 
Felix  himself.  He  was  now  nearly  15,  was 
growing  bat,'  his  features  and  bis  expreadon 
were  altering  and  maturing,  hia  hair  was  cut 
short,*  and  he  woa  put  into  jackets  and  (row- 
aers.  Hia  extemporising — which  he  had  begun 
to  practise  early  in  iSai'— was  already  remark- 
able,' and  there  was  a  dash  of  audacity  in  it 
hardly  charoctaristiG  of  the  mature  man.  Thus 
Goethe  wished  to  hear  a  certain  fugue  of  Bach's, 
and  as  Felix  could  not  remember  it  all,  he  deve- 
loped it  himself  at  great  length,  which  he  would 
hardly  have  done  later  *. 

In  1811  he  made  a  SKond  appearance  in 
public  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  before,  via. 
on  March  Jt,  at  a  corcert  of  Aloys  Schmitt's, 
in  which  he  played  with  Schniitt  a  duet  of  Dus- 
sek's  for  1  pianos  ;  and  on  Dec.  f,  he  agun 
appeared  at  a  concert  of  Anna  Milder'a,  in  a 
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P.F.  concerto  of  bis  own,  probably  tbat  in  A  minor 
with  quintet  accompaniment.' 

It  must  not  be  suppoeed  that  the  symphonieB, 
operasi  quartets,  concertos,  and  other  works  men- 
tioned were  written  for  exercise  only.  It  had  been 
the  custom  in  the  Mendelssohn  house  for  some  time 
past  to  have  musical  parties  on  alternate  Sunday 
mornings,  with  a  small  orchestra,  in  the  large 
dining-room  of  the  house,  and  the  programmes 
included  one  or  more  of  Felix*s  compositions. 
As  a  rule  the  pianoforte  part  was  taken  by  him- 
self or  Fanny,  or  both,  while  Rebecka  sang,  and 
Paul  played '  the  cello.  But  Felix  always  con- 
ducted, even  when  so  small  as  to  hare  to  stand 
on  a  stool  to  be  seen;  and  thus  enjoyed  the 
benefit  not  only  of  hearing  his  compositions 
played  (a  benefit  for  which  less  fortunate  com- 
posers— Schubert,  for  example — have  sighed  in 
vain)  but  of  the  practice  in  conducting  and  in 
playing  before  an  audience.'  The  size  of  the 
room  was  not  sufficient  for  a  laige  audience,  but 
on  these  oocasions  it  was  alwavs  full,  and  few 
musicians  of  note  passed  through  Berlin  without 
being  present.*  In  performing  the  operettas  and 
operas,  no  attempt  was  made  to  act  them.  The 
characters  were  distributed  as  far  as  the  music 
went,  but  the  dialogue  was  read  out  from  the 
pianoy  and  the  chorus  sat  round  the  dining-table. 
Zelter,  in  strong  contrast  to  his  usual  habit  of 
impartial'  neglect  of  bis  pupils,  was  not  only 
regularly  there,  but  would  criticise  the  piece  at 
ihe  close  of  the  performance,  and  if  he  often 
praised  would  sometimes  blame.  The  conmients 
of  his  hearers  however  were  received  by  Felix 
with  perfect  simplicity.  Devrient  has  well 
described  how  entirely  the  music  itself  was  his 
aim,  and  how  completely  subordinated  were 
self-consciousness  and  vanity  to  the  desire  of 
learning,  testing,  and  progressing  in  his  art. 
These  Sunday  performances,  however,  were  only 
one  feature  of  the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  house.  Music  went  on  every  evening  more 
or  less,  theatricals,  impromptu  or  studied,  were 
often  got  up,  and  there  was  a  constant  flux  and 
reflux  of  young,  clever,  distinguished  people,  who 
made  the  suppers  delightfuUy  gay  and  noisy, 
and  among  whom  Felix  was  the  favourite. 

The  full  rehearsal  of  his  fourth  opera,  'Die 
beiden  Neffen,'  on  his  birthday,  Feb.  3,  1824, 
was  an  event  in  the  boy's  life.  At  supper,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Zelter,  adopting  free- 
mason phraseology,  raised  him  from  the  grade  of 
'  apprentice,*  and  pronounced  him  an  '  assistant,* 
*  in  the  name  of  Mozart,  and  of  Haydn,  and  of 
old  Bach.* '  A  great  incentive  to  his  progress 
had  been  given  shortly  before  this  in  the  score  of 
Bach*s  Passion,  copied  by  Zelter*8  express  per- 
mission firom  the  MS.  in  the.  Singakademie,  and 

1  AJfX  1«29.  ?7S:  182S.  95.  9  F.U.  It. 4S. 

>  It  seems  that  he  accomptnled  the  quftrtet  symphonies  on  the 
piano.  Dora,  la  his  Recollections,  expressly  nays  so,  and  the  Mow 
morement  of  the  Symphony  No.  10  contains  a  noM  In  Mendelssohn's 
owo  wrttiag, '  Das  Klavier  mlt  dem  Basse.'  which  seenu  to  prove  It. 
The  practioe  therefore  did  not  end  with  last  century,  as  has  been 
supposed  rOn  the  growth  of  the  Modem  Orchestra,  Mas.  Association 
MTiH).  p.  37).  Indeed,  as  we  shall  s««,  Mendelssohn  conducted  from 
ihti  Plauo  at  the  rbilharmonic  hi  ItSS. 
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given  him  by  his  grandmother  at  Christmais. 
1823.  The  C9py  was  made  by  Eduard  Rietz,^ 
who  had  succeeded  Henning  as  his  violin  teacher, 
and  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  His  con- 
firmation took  place  about  this  date,  under 
Wilmsen,  a  well-known  cleigyman  of  Berlin* 
Preparation  for  confinnation  in  Gennany  is  often 
a  long  and  severe  process,  and  though  it  may 
not*  in  Felix's  case  have  led  ta  any  increase  in 
church-going,  as  it  probably  would  in  that  of  an 
English  lad  similarly  situated,  yet  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  deepened  that  natural  religious  feel- 
ing which  was  so  strong  an  element  in  the 
foundation  of  his  character. 

In  the  compositions  of  1834  there  is  a  great 
advance.  The  Symphony  in  C  minor  ((»p.  1 1)— 
which  we  know  as  *  No.  I,*  but  which  on  the 
autograph  in  the  library  of  the  Philhannonio 
Society  is  marked  '  No.  XIII  * — was  composed 
between  March  3  and  31 .  The  Sestet  for  P.F.  and 
strings  (op.  1 10),  the  Quartet  in  B  minor  *  (op.  3), 
a  fantasia  for  4  hands  on  the  P.F.,  and  a  motet 
in  5  nos.,  ars  all  amongst  the  works  of  this  year. 
An  important  event  in  the  summer  of  1824  waa 
a  visit  of  the  father,  Felix,  and  Rebecka,  to 
Dobberan,  a  bathing  place  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  near  Rostock.  For  the  wind-band  at  the 
bath-establishment  Felix  wrote  an  overture, 
which  he  afterwards  scored  for  a  fiill  military 
band  and  published  as  Op.  24.  But  the  chief 
result  of  the  visit  was  that  he  there  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  sea,  and  received  those  impressionfl 
and  images  which  afterwards  found  their  tangible 
shape  in  the  Meeresstille  Overture. 

Among  the  great  artists  who  came  into  contact 
with  Felix  at  this  time  was  Moscheles,  then  on  his 
way  from  Vienna  to  Paris  and  London.  He  was 
already  famous  as  a  player,  and  Madame  Men- 
delssohn calls  him  '  the  prince  of  pianists.*  He 
remained  in  Berlin  for  six  weeks  in  November 
and  December,  1824,  and  was  almost  daily  at 
the  Mendelssohns* ;  and  after  a  time,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  parents,  and  with  great 
hesitation  on  his  own  part,  gave  Felix  regular 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  every  other  day.  Mos- 
cheles was  now  just  turned  thirty.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  of  his  unfeigned  love  and  admiration  for 
Felix  and  his  home — *  a  family  such  as  X  have 
never  known  befote ;  Felix  a  mature  artist,  and  yet 
but  fifteen ;  Fanny  extraordinarily  gifted,  play- 
ing Bach*s  fugues  by  heart  and  with  astonishing 
correctness — in  fact,  a  thorough  musiciim.  The 
parents  give  me  the  impression  of  people  of  the 
hiifhest  cultivation.  They  are  very  far  from 
being  over-proud  of  their  children  ;  indeed,  they 
are  in  anxiety  about  Felix*8  future,  whether  his 
gifts  are  lasting,  and  will  lead  to  a  solid,  perma- 
nent future,  or  whether  he  may  not  suddenly 
collapse,  like  so  many  other  gifted  children.' 
'He  has  no  need  of  lessons;  if  he  wishes  to 
take  a  hint  from  me  as  to  anything  new  to  him, 
he  can  easily  do  so.'  Such  remarks  as  tbese  do 
honour  to  all  'concerned,  and  it  is  delightful  to 

7  Or  Ritz,  as  Mendelssohn  always  spells  it.    He  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  Falls's  most  intimate  early  frieod. 
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End  Hendelnohn  yaan  alUrwardi,  in  the  liill 
ricrj  of  hu  gnat  funa.  Tefeiring  to  theae  Tery 
loBiu  ms  haiiog  buDed  the  i^^red  fin  within 

Htncbelea  h»  pieoerved  two  of  ths  Sandfty 
momiiig  programmea : — 

'Hot.  i8.  Morning  miinc  at  the  Meodelc- 
■ohn'a :— FbUi'i  C  minor  Quartet ;  D  major  Sym- 
ptuoj  ;  Concerto  by  Bach  (Fumy)  ;  Duet  for  i 
biauoa  in  D  in)nor>  Arnold/ 

'  Deo.  1 1.  Sunday  luuiic  at  Mendelnohn'*  : — 
Ftlix't  F  minor  Quartet.  I  pUyed  my  Duet  for 
1  Piauca  ID  O.    Little  Schilling  played  Hum- 


to  luperinCend  tlie  muliuitioii 
iFsb.  14.  1815).  He  waa  often  at  the  house, 
and  OD  very  intimate  'terms,  though  he  does  not 
mention  the  bet  in  hia  Autobiography. 

One  or  two  acoonnta  by  competent  judge*  of 
Felii'a  itrle  of  playing  at  thii  tiioe  have  lur- 
•ind.  Hiller  wat  with  him  in  Frankfort  in 
the  firing  of  1895,  and  >>peak(  both  of  hii  ex- 
tcmpoziidng.  and  of  hia  playing  the  munc  of 
itbn.  With  the  Utter  he  delighted  both  Hiller 
ud  Andr^  (who  reliihed  neither  his  face,  hii 
idsH,  nor  his  mannen)  by  playing  tbe  AiUgrttlo 
of  Bgethoten't  7th  Symphony  in  luch  a  '  power- 
fgl  oRhcatnl  atyle '  a«  furly  to  «l^  Andre's 
nrnlh.  With  the  fonocr  he  carried  Hiller  away 
braUnporiaing  on  Handel's  ohoriuea  in  'Judaa,' 
M  lie  had  done  Schelble,  in  the  same  room, 
1^  yean  before,  on  lubjecti  from  Bach's 
BMtU.  Thii  time  his  playing  waa  quite  in  the 
•noof  hii  subject,  '  the  figures  thorougMy  Ean- 
■Miui,  the  force  and  clewneaa  of  the  passages 
>>  thirds  and  siitlu  and  octaves  really  grand, 
ud  yet  all  belonging  to  the  subject-matter, 
UicroagUy  true,  genuine,  liiing  music  with  no 
tnoi  of  display.'  Dom  is  more  explicit  as  to 
kit  Hoaupanyiiig— the  duet  ia  fidelio.  'He 
•rtooiibed  me  in  the  passage,  Du  wieder  nun  in 
isdnM  Aimen,  Gott  1  by  the  way  in  which  he 
rqnasDted  the  cello  and  tbe  basso  parts  on 
tte  pisoa,  playing  them  two  octavei  apart.  I 
saked  hin  why  be  chose  that  striking  way  of 
mdoiv  the  pafaage,  and  lie  explained  It  all  to 
■■  in  the  kindot  manner.  Huw  many  times 
but 


•hus,  says  Dom.  bos  that  duet  been  sung, 
bow  aeldion  has  it  been  so  'accompanied  I  u<, 
Brsly  played  from  book,  nther  at  (his  or  any 
other  time  of  his  life.  Even  works  like  Bee- 
thoven's 9th  Symphony,  and  the  Sonata  in  Bt> 
(op.  ro6),  he  knew '  bj  heart.  One  of  tbe  grounda 
•t  E^nsitini's  enmity  to  him  is  said  to  have 
bseo  a  performance  of  the  9th  Symphony  by 
Fdiz,  without  boiA,  before  Spontini  himself 
had  even  heard  it,  and  it  ia  known  on  the  iKst 
anthtnty  that  he  played  the  Symphony  ^trough 
hj  heart  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
Here  we  may  say  that  he  hod  a  passion  fur 
Beethoven's  latest  works,  hia  acquaintance  with 
whidi  dated  from  their  puhlicaUou,  Beethoven's 
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last  years  (1810-17)  exactly  oorresponding  with 
hia  own  growth  to  maturity.  It  was  almost  the 
only  subject  on  which  he  disagreed  with  his 
'father.  On  the  other  hand,  the  devotion  of  auch 
very  conservative  artiste  as  David,  Rleti,  and 
Bennett,  to  thostf  worka,  is  moat  probably  due  to 
Mendeloobn'a  influence.  Man  'challenges  his 
reading  of  Beethoven ;  hut  this  is  to  By  in  ths 
face  of  the  judgment  of  all  other  critics. 

The  eld^  Mendelssohn  made  at  this  time  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
hia  aister  Henriette  back  to  Germany,  and  took 
Felix  with  him.  They  arrived  on  March  it. 
One  of  the  firat  things  he  mentions  is  tlie 
astonishment  of  hia  rdatives  at  finding  him 
no  longer  a  'child.  He  plunged  at  once  into 
musical  society.  Hummel,  Onslow,  Boucher, 
Hen,  Hal^vy,  Kalkbrenner,  MoKhelea  (on  his 
way  back  from  Hambui^  to  London,  with  his 
bride),  Pixia.  Bode,  Baillot,  Kreutier,  BosrinI, 
Faer,  Meyerbeer,  Plantade,  and  many  more,  were 
there,  and  oil  glad  to  moke  acquaintance  with 
the  wonderful  boy.  At  Madame  Kiinf  s — 
Madame  Bigot's  mother — he  played  hia  new 
Quartet  (in  B  minor)  with  Baillot  and  others, 
and  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  French  musiciana,  however,  mads  but  a 
bad  impression  on  him.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  ia 
exaggerated  in  hia  letters,  as  in  hia  criticism  on 
Auber's'Leocadiei  but  the  ignorance  of  German 
muaio^HVen  "Onslow,  for  erample,  hod  never 
beard  a  note  of  Fidelio — and  the  insulta  to  some 
of  its  masterpieces  (such  as  the  transformation 
of  Freiwhtlti  into  '  Kobin  dea  "Bois.'  and  the 


of  I 


o  a  duet  of 


Monsigny),  and  the  general  davoUon  to  effeot 
and  outside  slitter— Uieie  were  just  the  thinKS 
to  enra^theladat  tbatenthuaiaaticage.-  With 
Cheruljini  their  intercourse  Waa  very  aatiafoctory. 
'The  old  Florentine  was  more  than  dvil  to  Felix, 
and  his  expreauona  of  satisTactJon  (so  very  rare 
in  his  mouth)  must  have  given  tbe  bther  the 
encouragement  which  he  was  ao  "slow  to  take 
in  tiie  great  future  of  hii  boy.  Felix  describes 
him  in  a  few  words  aa  '  an  extinct  volcano,  now 
and  then  blazing  up,  but  all  covered  with 
ashes  and  atones.'  He  wrote  a  Kyrie  '  a  s  yoa 
and  gratuUttimo  orchestra'  at  "Cberubini's 
instance,  which  he  describes  as  '  bigger  than 
anything  he  had  yet  "  done.'  It  seema  to  have 
bean  lost.  Through  all  thia  the  letteia  h<mia 
are  OS  many  as  ever,  full  of  music,  deacriptiona, 
and  jokea — often  very  bad  onet.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  good  profesdouol  iiuery,  'Ask  Kts  if 
he  knows  what  Pa  mdl  ia.' 

On  May  19,  iBj."!,  tbe  fiilber  and  son  left  Paris 
with  Henriette  ('  Taute  Jette'),  who  had  retired 
frnm  her  post  nt  GenenI  Sebastiani's  vith  >n 
ample  pennion,  and  Ihenceforward  resided  at 
Berlin.     On  the  rood  home  they  paid  a  short 
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visit  (the  third)  to  Gk>ethe,  at  Weimar.  Felix 
played  the  B  minor  Quartet,  and  delighted  the  poet 
oy  aedicating  it  to  ^ him.  It  is  a  marvellouB  work- 
for  a  boy  of  aixteeni  and  an  enormous  advance 
on  either  of  its  two  predeoessois ;  but  probably 
no  one— not  even  the  composer — suspected  that 
the  Scherzo  (in  Yf  minor,  3-8)  was  to  be  the 
first  of  a  *  family  of  scherzi  which,  if  he  had 
produced  nothing  else,  would  stamp  him  as  an 
Inventor  in  the  most  emphatic  signification  of 
the  word.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Goethe 
made  him  a  very  poor  return  for  his  charming 
music.  Anything  more  stiff  and  ungraceful  than 
the  verses  which  he  wrote  for  him,  and  which 
are  given  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn/  k 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  unless  it  be  another 
stanza,  also  addressed  to  Felix,  and  printed  in 
vol.  vi.  p.  144  of  the  poet's  works : — 
Wean  das  Tilant  ?«nUndtK  fmlHlf  Tialen*  nl|:iia  ivlth  WUdon. 


tet. 

Wirkaame  Tugend  nie  venltet 


War  MtfuelMD  crIiDdUch  k«mnl^Hewhoaui,glTeu»pleMawtn» 

erflreun. 
Der  darf  tldi  Tor  dar  Zett  nlcht 

lehean: 
TTod  mOohtet  Ihrlhm  BrifUl  feben. 
80  gebt  Iha  urn,  di«-wir  Ibn  firtsch 

belebao.  j 


groat, 
virtue  U  iMTav  out  of  date. 


Need  never  fear  what  Time  can  do : 
And  will  yo»  Talent  jour  approval 

give? 
Then  giv»lt  uawbo  make  her  newlf 

Uve. 


They  were  at  home  before  the  end  of  May.    Tho 
fiery  Capriccio  for  P.F.  in  Ff  minor  (afterwards 
published  as  op.  5),  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  Bach, 
18  dated  July  23  of  this  year,  and  the  score  of 
Camacho's  wedding — an  opera  in  two  acts  by 
Klingemann,   founded  on  an  episode   in  Don 
Quixote—^ug.  10.    The  Capriccio  was  a  great 
favourite  with  him,  and  he  called  it  ten  absurdiU^ 
The   Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  family  was  be- 
ginning to  outgrow  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  grandmother's  roof,  and  at  the  end  of 
this  summer  they  removed  from  No.  7  Neue  Pro- 
menade to  a  large  house  and  grounds  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Keck, 
namely  to  No.  3  of  the  Leipziger  Straase,  the 
address  so  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Felix's  sub- 
sequent letters.    If  we  weie  writing  the  life  of 
an  ancient  prophet  or  poet,  we  should  take  the 
name  of  the  'Leipzig  Koad*  as  a  prediction  of 
his  ultimate  establishment  in  that  town ;  but  no 
token  of  such  an  event  was  visible  at  the  time. 
The  nAw  residence  lay  in  a  part  of  Berlin  which 
was  tltea  very  remote,  dose  to   the  Potsdam 
Gate^  on  the  edge  of  the  old  Thiergarton,  or 
deer-park,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  so  far  finm 
all  the  accustomed  haunis  of  their  friends,  that 
at  first  the  laments  were  loud.    The  house  was  of 
a  dignified,  old-fashioned  kind,  with  ^adous  and 
lofty  rooms  ;  behind  it  a  large  court  with  offices, 
and  behind  that  again  a  beautiful  stretoh  of 
ground,  half  park,  Ikilf  garden,  with  noble  trees, 
Dlacs,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  turf,  alleys, 
walks,   banks^  summer-houses,  axid  seats— the 
w^ole  running  far  back,   covering  about  ten 
acres,  and  being  virtually  in  the  country.    Its 
advantages  for  music  were  gpreat.     The  house 
itself  contained  a  room  precisely  fittod  for  large 
music  parties   or  private  theatricals;  and  at 
the  back  of  the  court,  and  dividing  it  from  the 

1  For  the  detalU  aa»G.  a  M.  so. 


garden,  there  was  a  separate  bnilding  called  the 
*  Gartenhaus,*  the  middle  of  which  fanned  a  hall 
capable  of  containing  several  hundred  persons, 
with  glass'  doors  opening  right  on  to  the'  lawns 
and  alleys— in  short  a  perfect  place  for  the 
Sunday  music.  Though  not  without  ite  draw- 
backs in  winter — reminding  one  in  Mr.  Hensel's 
almost  pathetic  'description  of  the  normal  con- 
dition oif  too  many  an  English  house — it  was  an 
ideal  summer  home,  and  '  3,  Leipziger  Strasse  * 
is  in  Mendelssohn's  mouth  a  personality,  to 
which  he  always  turned  with  longing,  and  which 
he  loved  as  much  as  he  hated  the  rest  of  Beriin. 
It  was  identified  with  the  Mendelssohn -Bar- 
tholdys  till  his  death,  after  which  it  was  sold  to 
the  state;  and  the  Herrenhaus,  or  House  df 
Lords  of  tile  German  government,  now  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  former  court  and  Gartenhaus.' 

Devrient  *  takes  the  completion  of  Camacho 
and  the  leaving  the  grandmother's  house  as  the 
last  acts  of  FeUx's  musical  minority  ;  and  he  is 
hardly  wrong,  for  the  next  composition  was  a 
wonderful  leap  into  maturity.  It  was  no  othA 
than  the  Octet  for  strings  (aftei^ards  published 
as  op.  ao),  which  was  finished  towards  the  end 
of  October  1825,  and  was  dedicated  as  a  birth- 
day gift  to  Edward  Ritz.  It  is  the  first  of  his 
works  which  can  be  said  to  have  fully  maintained 
its  ground  on  ito  own  'merits,  and  is  a  truly  aston- 
ishing composition  for  a  boy  half-way  through 
his  1 7th  year.  There  is  a  radiance,,  a  freedom, 
and  an  mdividjuality  in  the  style  which  are 
far  ahead  of  the  13U1  Symphony,  or  any  other 
of  the  previous  instrumental  works,  and  it  is 
steeped  throughout  in  that  inexpressible  cap- 
tivating charm  which  is  so  remavkable  in  nil 
Mendelssohn's  best  compositions.  The  Scheno 
especially  (G  minor,.  3-4)  is  a  movement  of  ex- 
traordinary lightness  and  grace,,  and  the  Finale, 
besides  being  a  masteriy  piece  of  counterpoint 
(it  is  a  fugue),  contains  in  the  introduction  ef  the 
subject  of  the  scherso  a  very  early  instance  of 
the  'transformation  of  themes,'  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much.  Felix  had  confided 
to  *  Fanny  that  his  motto  for  the  scheno  was  the 
following  stanza  in  the  Intermezzo  ofFaust: — 

OnAiViiT^—pianUsimo, 


Wolkennig  and  Nabelter 
KrheUen  sich  von  oben : 

Luft  Im  Laub,  nnd  Wind  Im  Bidtr, 
—find  aUee  ist  tentobcn. 


Floating  doud  and  tralltnf  mM 
Brlght'nlnf  o'er  us  hover ; 

Ain'  stir  the  Inake.  the 
shakft— 
And  all  their  fooip  U  over. 


and  never  was  a  motto  more  perfectly  carried 
out  in  execution.  The  whole  of  the  last  part,  so 
light  and  airy — and  the  end,  in  particular,  where 
the  fiddles  run  softiy  up  to  the  high  G,  accom- 
panied only  with  staccato  chords — is  a  perfect 
illustration  of '  alles  ist  zerstoben.'  He  afterwards 
instrumented  it  for  the  full  orchestra,  but  it  is 
hard  to  say  if  it  ia  improved  by  the-  process. — ^The 

t  F.M.  L IIB. 

■  The  large  yew-tree  whldi>  ttood  olote  ootslda  tlie  Gartenhana  aad 
trail  endangered  by  the  extension  of  the  new  building,  was  preserved 
by  the  ipedal  order  of  the  Smpcror.  and  is  stIU  (VSn)  vtsoroos,  and 
sa  Bloomy  sa  a  yew  should  be. 

*  Dev.ao. 

a  It  was  played  U  times  «t  the  Monday  Popular  Conoarls  bati 
1809  and  Ism 
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n-alled  Tminpct  Oratiire,  in  C  (op.  loi),  »u 
mlmost  carteinly  cunpiwed  thli  Kutunin,  utd  wu 
fint  heanl  At  m  oobcert  ^v«i]  by  MftureTf  in 
Bsrliu,  on  'Nov.  i,  &t  whidi  Pellx  pUjed  the 
PX  p«rt  of  Baethovoi't  Chonl  FanUnA.  Tbii 
tnotura  wu  a  ipeeU  faTouiite  of  AbnJi&m  Mea- 
delaohu'i,  who  uid  (hat  he  ahauld  like  to  hear 
it  while  he  died.  It  wfts  for  long  in  MS.  Id  the 
hand*  of  (be  FhiUumnnaic  Society,  and  wan  not 
publiahed  till  man;  yean  dUer  tbe  death  of  the 
■nrnpoeeT.  l&i6  openi  with  the  String  'Quintet 
in  A  (op.  18),  which  if  not  parhapa  lo  gnat  M 
tks  Octet,  ia  certainly  on  the  suae  aide  of  the 
Une,  and  the  acheno  of  which,  in  fugue-fonn,  in 
a  worthy  compwuan  to  its  predecenon.  The 
BooMa  in  E  (op.  6)  ia  of  thia  date  (Manh  11, 
1816).  So  ia  an  interesting  looking  Andante 
and  Allegro  (June  ty),  written  for  the  wind- 
hand  of  a  Beer-gaiden  which  he  naed  to  pus  on 
the  way  to  bathe  ;  the  MB.  ia  aafe  in  the  handi 
of  Dr.  Faol  HendelHohn-Bartholdy. 

Bnt  all  tfaeee  were  luipaiiMd  by  the  Overture 
to  'A  Midiimuner  Night's  Dream,'  which  wai 
ampoed  during  the  peculiarly  fine  aununer  of 
1S16,  ander  tbe  charming  conditiona  of  lite  in 
(be  D*w  'garden,  and  the  acore  of  which  ia  ligned 
'  Bsliu,  Aug.  6,  1816.'  It  ^peai*  to  have  been 
tlw  inmediale  nault  of  a  closer  acquvntance 
with  ShiJi^peare,  through  (he  medium  of  Schlegel 
and  Tiecki  reraion,  which  ha  and  hia  liatera 
read  thia  year  for  the  fint  timu.  Marx  claims 
to  havebeen  much 'consulted  during  ite  progniB, 
and  even  to  have  auggeeled  eaaential  modifica- 
tioBi.  Fanny  alao  no'doubt  waa  in  this,  aa  in 
other  initaacea,  her  brother'i  confidante,  bnt 
tike  nsolt  moit  have  aetoniihed  even  the  fondeet 
wtAea  of  (hiae  who  knew  him  beat.  It  ia 
asHcled  by  'aae  who  hai  ths  bea(  righ(  te 
jodge,  and  ia  not  prme  to  exaggeration,  '  that 
■D  eoe  piece  of  muafc  oontaini  ao  many  pointa 
cf  harmonj  and  orcbeatration  that  had  never 
beiQ  written  before  ;  and  yet  none  of  them  have 
the  air  of  experiment,  but  aeem  all  to  have 
lieen  wrHtan  with  ceitainty  of  tbeir  buccch.' 
Id  thb  wonderM  overture,  ai  in  the  Octet  and 


which  underlie  and  tupport  them. 
Not  the  leaat  aingular  thing  about  it  ii  the  ex. 
act  manner  in  whioh  it  ia  found  to  fit  into  the 
Bdaic  for  tbe  whole  pla;  when  that  muiic  waa 
eootpoaed  1 7  yean  later.  The  motivet  of  the  over- 
ton  all  tom  out  to  have  their  native  plooee  in 
the  'dnuna.  After  many  a  perftnuance  aa  a 
duet  on  the  piano,  the  overture  waa  played  by  aa 
n  the  Meudelnobna'  garden-houae,  to  a 


crowded  audienee,  and  ita  Grat  production  in 
public  aeema  to  hnve  been  at  Stettin,  in  Feb. 
181;,  whither  Felix  went  in  vetj  severe  wtath«r 
lo  conduct  'it.  With  the  compooition  of  tUa 
work  he  may  he  aaid  to  have  taken  his  final 
musical  degree,  and  hia  leasona  with  Zelter  were 
discontinued. 

Camacho  had  been  auhmltted  to  Spontini  ■* 
Geaeral-Muhic-Director  in  the  preceding  year  by 
Felix  himself,  Spontim  waa  then,  by  an  odd 
&eak  of  fortune,  living  in  a  houae  which  had  (at 
some  time  been  occupied  by  ihe  Mendelsaohna  in 
the  earlv  part  of  their  leeidaDce  in  Berlin,  vii. 
18  Harkgrafen  Strsaae,  oppoaita  the  CathoUc 
ohuTch.  Taking  the  young  composer  by  the  am, 
Spontini  led' him  to  Uie  window,  and  pointing  to 
the  dome  acroaa  the  street,  said,  '  Mod  ami,  il 
vouB  but  dee  iddet  grandes  comme  cette '  ooupole.' 
Thia  from  a  man  of  51.  in  the  highest  position, 
to  a  boy  of  1  ^,  could  hardly  tiave  been  meant  foe 
anything  but  kindly,  though  pompous,  advice. 
But  11  was  not  ao  token.  The  Mendelasohna 
and  Spoutini  were  not  only  of  ndlcally  diSeraot 
natures,  bat  they  belonged  to  opposite  partjea 
in  muaio,  and  then  wu  considerable  fiiction  in 
their  intercooree.  At  length,  eariy  in  1817, 
alter  various  obstructions  on  Spontiiu's  part,  the 
opera  wu  given  out  for  rehearsal  and  study, 
sjtd  on  Apnl  39  wu  produced.  .  The  house — not 
the  Opera,  but  the  smaller  theatre— wu  crowded 
with  friends,  and  the  applause  vehement ;  at  tbe 
end  tbe  oompoeer  wu  loudly  called  for,  but  he 
had  left  the  theatre,  and  Devrient  had  to  appear 
In  his  stead.  Owing  to  the  iUdees  of  Blum,  the 
tenor,  the  second  perfonnance  wu  pcetpimed. 
and  tite  piece  wu  never  again  brought  forward. 
Partly  from  the  many  ourioua  obatructiona  which 
aroae  in  the  coturse  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the 
personal  criticisms  which  followed  it,  partly 
perhaps  from  a  j  ust  feeling  that  the  libretto  waa 
poor  and  his  music  somewhat  exaggerated,  bat 
mainly  no  doubt  &om  the  fact  that  during  two 
Buch  Brogreamve  years  u  bad  passed  since  be 
wrote  the  piece  be  had  'outgrown  his  work, 
Felix  seems  to  have  so  far  lest  interest  in  it  as 
not  to  preu  tor  another  perfanuance.  The  mosla 
was  published  complete  in  Pianoforte  eoore  by 
Laue,  of  Berlin,  and  onaof  the  songs  wu  included 
in  op.  10,  M  No.  B.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  part  of  Don  Quixote  affords  an  instance 
of  the  use  of  'L^t-motif' — a  term  which  hu 
very  lately  come  into  graminence,  but  which 
wu  here  Mendelssohn's  own  inventjoii. 

A.nature  so  Iceenly  aenutive  u  hia  could  hardly 
be  eipected  to  pass  with  impunity  through  such 
worries  u  attended  the  production  of  the  opera. 
He  waa  so  sincere  and  houeet.tbat  the  sneers 
of  the  prea  irritated  him  unduly..  Ayear  before 
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he  had  vented  his  feelings  in  some  lines  wluch 
will  be  new  to  most  readers : — 


SchrelM  d«r  Komponbto  emit. 

flohUfBrt  er  vhob  ein ; 
Schroibt  d«r  Kompoalfte  froh, 

1st  er  m  gemein. 

Sehrelbt  der  Komponlite  Ung. 

I8t  er  xum  Erbarmen : 
Bchreibt  eIn  KompoQlste  kur^ 

Kadq  man  nlcht  envannen. 

Sohretbt  ein  Komponttte  klaD 
Ut'8  eIn  annen  Tropf : 

Bchreibt  ein  Komponitte  ttef 
Bappelt'i  ihn  am  KopC 

Bclireib'  er  alio  wie  er  will, 

Keioem  steht  es  an : 
Darum  sehreib  eln  Komponlit 

Wle  er  will  and  Icaon.  i 


If  the  artiit  grarely  wrftei. 

To  sleep  it  will  beraile. 
If  the  artist  gaily  writes. 

It  is  a  vulgar  style. 

If  the  artist  writes  at  length. 

How  sad  hb  hearers'  lot  1 
If  the  artist  briefly  writes, 

No  man  will  cars  one  Jot. 

If  an  artist  simply  wrftei. 

A  fool  he's  said  to  be. 
If  an  artist  deeply  writes. 

He's  mad ;  tis  plain  to  sea. 

In  whatsoever  way  he  writes 
He  can't  please  erery  man  i 

Therefore  let  an  artist  write 
How  he  likes  and  can. 


But  on  the  present  occasion  the  ann^anoe  was  too 
deep  to  be  thrown  off  by  a  joke.  It  did  in  &ct 
for  a  time  seriously  affect  his  health  and  spirits, 
and  probably  laid  the  foundation  for  that  dislike 
of  the  officialism  and  pretension,  the  artists  and 
institutions,  the  very  soil  and  situation  of  Berlin, 
which  so  curiously  pervades  his  letters  whenever 
he  touches  on  that  ^city.  His  depression  was  in- 
creased by  the  death  of  an  old  firiend,  named 
Hanstein,  who  was  carried  off  this  spring,  and 
by  the  side  of  whose  deathbed  Felix  composed  the 
well-known  Fugue  in  £  minor  (op.  35,  no.  i). 
The  chorale  in  the  major,  which  forms  the  climax 
of  the  fugue,  is  intended,  as  we  are  told  on  good 
authority,  to  express  his  friend*s  'release.  But 
Felix  was  too  young  and  healthy,  and  his  nature 
too  eager,  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  despondency. 
A  sonata  in  Bb,  for  P.F.  solo  (afterwards  pub- 
lished as  op.  106)  is  signed  May  31,1827,  and  on 
Whit-Sunday,  June  3,  we  find  him  at  Sakrow, 
near  Potsdam,  the  property  of  his  friend  Magnus, 
composing  the  charming  Lied,  *  1st  es  wahr  V  which 
within  a  few  months  he  employed  to  advantage 
in  his  Quartet  in  A  minor  (op.  1 3).  Meantime — 
probably  *in  1826 — he  had  entered  the  university 
of  Berlin,  where  his  tutor  Heyse  was  now  a  pro- 
fessor. For  his  matriculation  essay  he  sent  in  a 
translation  in  verse  of  the  Andria  of  Terence, 
which  primarily  served  as  a  birthday  present  to 
his  'mother  (March  15).  This  translation  was 
published  in  a  'volume,  with  a  preface  and  essay, 
and  a  version  of  the  9th  Satire  of  Horace,  by 
Heyse.  Mendelssohn's  translation  has  been  re- 
cently examined  by  an  eminent  English  scholar, 
who  reports  that  as  a  version  it  is  precise  and  faith- 
ful, exceedingly  literal,  and  corresponding  closely 
with  the  origuud  both  in  rhytlun  and  metre, 
while  its  language,  as  far  as  an  F<ngli8hman  may 
judge  of  German,  is  quite  worthy  of  representing 
the  limpid  Latin  of  Terence.  Professor  Munro 
also  points  out  that  as  this  was  the  first  attempt 
in  Germany  to  render  Terence  in  his  own  metres, 
it  may  be  presumed  to  have  set  the  example  to 
the  scholars  who  have  since  that  date,  as  a  rule, 

1  Written  for  his  mother's  birthday,  March  15.  laos.  See  'Ueber 
Land  und  Meer.'  187S.  No.  86. 

>  See  the  two  letters  to  Verlunlus,  Aag.  14  and  2S.  IMl ;  also  one  to 
Hitler.  March  U,  IMS  (H.  p.  W7>.  and  fur  more  strongly  in  many  an 
Uiipubllshed  letter.  ■  Schubring.  875a. 

*  1  cannot  obtain  the  exact  date.  *  Bohubrlng,  874  ft. 

•  '  Das  MSdcben  Ton  Andros,  elne  KomOdie  des  Tereatius,  in  den 
Venmasaen  des  Originals  Qberwtzt  von  F  "  " .  Mlt  Binleitung  und 
Anni«rkurgen  herausgegvben  Ton  K.  W.  L.  Heyse.  AngehSngt  ist  die 
9le  8\t\n  des  Horatiiu.  flbenetxt  von  dem  Uerausgeber.  Berlin  18M. 
Dei  Ferdinand  DOmmler.'   The  preboe  Is  dated '  July  UOS.* 
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translated  Plautus  and  Terence  and  other  kindred 
Greek  and  Latin  olasdcs  in  the  original  metres. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  first  attempt  at  verse ;  for 
a  long  mock-heroic  of  the  year  1 820  has  been  pre- 
served, called  the  Paphlels,  in  3  cantos,  occupied 
with  the  adventures  of  his  brother  Paid  (Paphlos), 
fuU  of  slang  and  humour,  and  in  hexameters. 

Whether  Felix  went  through  the  regular  uni- 
versity course  or  not,  does  not  appear,  but  no 
doubt  the  proceeding  was  a  systematic  one,  and  he 
certainlv  attended  several  classes,  amongst  them 
those  of  ^  Hegel,  and  took  especial  pleasure  in  the 
lectures  of  the  great  Carl  Ritter  on  geography. 
Of  his  notes  of  these,  two  folio  volumes,  clos^y 
written  in  a  hand  like  copper-plate,  and  dated 
1827  and  28,  still  exist.  Italian  he  was  probably 
familiar  with  before  he  went  to  Italy ;  and  in  later 
years  he  knew  it  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to 
translate  into  Grerman  verse  the  very  crabbed  son- 
nets of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Cecco  Angiolieri,  and 
Cino,  for  his  uncle  Joseph  'in  1840.  Landscape 
drawing,  in  which  he  was  ultimately  to  excel  so 
greatly,  he  had  already  worked  at  for  several 
years.  For  mathematics  he  had  neither  taste 
nor  capacity,  and  Schubring  pathetically  describes 
the  impossibility  of  malting  him  comprehend  how 
thepolestar  coidd  be  a  guide  in  travelling. 

The  change  into  the  new  house  was  a  great 
event  in  the  family  life.  Felix  began  gymnastics, 
and  became  a  very  great  proficient  in  them.  He 
also  learned  to  ride,  and  to  swim,  and  with  him 
learning  a  thing  meant  practising  it  to  the  utmost, 
and  getting  all  the  enjoyment  and  advantage  that 
could  be  extracted  from  it.  He  was  a  great 
dancer,  now  and  for  many  years  after.  Billiards 
he  played  brilliantly.  Skating  was  the  one  out- 
door exercise  whichhe  did  not  succeed  in — ^heoonld 
not  stand  the  cold.  The  garden  w;as  a  vast  attrac- 
tion to  their  friends,  and  Boecia  (a  kind  of  dowIs) 
was  the  favourite  game  under  the  old  chestnut- 
trees  which  still  overshadow  the  central  alley. 
The  large  rooms  also  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
music,  and  to  the  mixed  society  which  now  flocked 
to  the  house  more  than  ever.  We  hear  of  Bahel 
and  Vamhagen,  Bettina,  Heine,  Hdtei,  lindblad, 
Steffens,  Gans,  Marx,  Kugler,  Droysen  ;  of  Hum- 
boldt, W. '  Miiller,  Hegel  (for  whom  alone  a  card- 
table  was  provided),  and  other  intellectual  and 
artistic  persons,  iamous,  or  to  be  fiunous  after- 
wards. Young  people  too  there  were  in  troops ; 
the  life  was  free,  and  it  must  have  been  a  delight- 
ful, wholesome,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  time. 
Among  the  features  of  the  garden  life  was  a 
newspaper,  which  in  summer  was  called  '  Garten- 
zeitung,'  'The  Garden  Times* ;  in  winter '  Schnee- 
und-Thee-zeitung,*  'The  Snow-and-Tea  Times.* 
It  appears  to  ^ve  been  edited  by  Felix  and 
Marx,  but  all  comers  were  free  to  contribute,  for 
which  purpose  pens,  ink,  and  paper  lay  in  one  of 
the  summer-houses.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the 
younger  part  of  the  society,  but  grave  personages, 
like  Humboldt  and  Zelter  even,  did  not  disdain 
to  add  their  morsel  of  fun  or  satire.     In  all  this 

T  One  course  of  thMemts  on  Musle.   Zelter.  In  O.  S  M.  !M. 

>  They  are  given  in  their  place  In  the  later  editloms  of  the  Letter^ 

TOl.lL 

•  ratharofMaxMOller.a&daathorarSefaubert'a'BohaDeMaUcffta.* 
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Ilriniaiit  interchaiige  of  art,  sdenoe,  and  literature, 
Felix,  even  at  this  early  date,  was  the  prominent 
fiinire.  It  was  now  as  it  was  all  throngh  his  life. 
When  he  entered  the  room  every  one  was  anxious 
to  wpoBk  to  him.  Women  of  double  his  age  made 
love  to  him,  and  men,  years  afterwards,  recol- 
lected the  evenings  they  had  spent  with  him, 
and  treasured  every  word  that  fell  from  his  ^  lips. 
One  who  knew  him  well  at  this  time,  but  after- 
wards broke  with  him,  speaks  of  the  separation 
ss  *  a  draught  of  wormwood,  the  bitter  taste  of 
which  remained  for  years.* ' 

The  latter  half  of  August  and  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember were  passed  in  a  tour  with  Magnus  and 
Heydemann'  through  the  Harz  mountains  to 
Biden-Baden  (where  his  amusing  adventures  must 
be  read  in  his  letters),  and  thenoe  by  Heidelberg, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  ^Thibaut 
snd  his  old  Italian  music,  to  Frankfort.     At 
Frankfort  he  saw  Schelble  and  Hiller,  and  de- 
ligbted  them  with  his  new  A  minor  Quartet 
(op.  13)— not  yet  fully  written  down ;  and  with 
the 'Midsummer  Night's  Dream 'overture,  which 
althoagh  a  year  old  was  still  new  to  the  world. 

The  annoyance  about  Camacho  had  vanished 
with  the  tour,  and  Felix  could  now  treat  the 
■tory  IS  a  joke,  and  take  off  the  principal  persons 
conoened.    The  A  minor  Quartet  was  completed 
<lincUy  after  his  return  home,  and  is  dated  *  Ber- 
lin, Oct.  27,  1837.'    Of  further  compositions  this 
year  we  know  only  of  the  beautiful  fugue  in  £b 
Cor  itrings  (on  Ms  favourite  old  ecclesiastical 
■ttbject),  which  since  his  death  has  been  pub- 
lished 18  the  4th  movement  of  op.  8 1 .   It  is  dated 
Berlin,  Nov.  i.     Also  a  '  Tu  es  Petrus '  for  choir 
*ttl  orchestra,  written  for  Fanny^s  birthday  (Nov. 
M),  and  published  as  op.  11 1.     A  very  comic 
'  Kinder -symphonie*  for  the  Christmas   home 
pvtj,  for  the  same  orchestra  as  Haydn's,  and 
A  motet  for  4  voices  and  small  orchestra  on  the 
<^K)nle '  Christe  du  Lamm  Gottes,'  are  named  by 
Tuny  in  a  ^  letter.    Soon  after  this  their  circle 
sofUined  a  loss  in   the  departure  of  Klinge- 
nsnn,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  genial  of 
the  set,  to  London  as  Secretary  to  the  Hans 
legation.     I>uring  this  winter  Felix — incited 
thoeto  by  a  complaint  of  Schubring*s,  that  Bach 
always  seemed  to  him  like  an  arithmetical  ex- 
Cftase — formed  a  select  choir  *of  16  voices,  who 
met  at  his  house  on  Saturday  evenings,  and 
at  once  began  to  practise  the  Passion.    This 
was  the  seed  which  blossomed  in  the  public  per- 
fonnanoe  of  that  great  work  a  year  later,  and 
that  again  in  the  formation  of  the  Bachgesell- 
Bchaft,  and  the  publication  of  the  Grand  Mass, 
and  aU  the  Church  Cantatas  and  other  works, 
which  have  proved  such  mines  of  wealth.    Long 
and  complicated  as  the  Passion,  is,  he  must  have 
known  it  by  heart  even  at  that  early  date ;  for 
amuig  other  anecdotes  proving  as  much,  Schu- 
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bring,  who  may  be  implicitly  believed,  relates 
that  one  evening  after  accompanying  one  of  the 
choruses  at  the  piano  without  book,  he  said,  'at 
the  :  3rd  bar  the  sopranos  have  C  and  not  C  sharp.* 

March  i8j8  was  occupied  by  the  composition 
of  a  long  cantata  to  words  by  Levezow,  for  the 
Tercentenary  Festival  of  Albert  Diirer,  at  the 
Singakademie  at  ^Berlin,  on  April  i8.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Akademie  der 
Kiinste,  and  is  written  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  and  contains  1 5  numbers.  The  *  Trum- 
pet Overture*  preceded  it  in  performance.  Felix 
was  not  in  love  with  his  task,  but  as  the  work 
grew  into  shape  and  the  rehearsals  progressed,  he 
became  reconciled  to  it;  the  performance  was  good, 
and  Fanny*s  sisterly  verdict  is  that  'she  never 
remembers  to  have  spent  a  pleasanter  *hour.'  The 
work  remains  in-  MS.  at  the  Singakademie  and 
the  Berlin  Bibliothek,  and  has  probably  the  faults 
of  almost  all  such  compositions.  Even  Beethoven 
failed  when  he  had  to  write  to  order.  Fate 
however  had  a  second  task  of  the  same  kind  in 
store  for  Felix,  with  some  curious  variations. 
This  time  the  cantata  was  for  a  meeting  (or,  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  a  '  congress  **)  of  physicians 
and  investigators  of  natural  science,  to  whom  a 
festival  was  given  by  A.  von  Humboldt  as  presi- 
dent. Rellstab  wrote  the  words,  and  Felix  was 
invited  to  con^xwe  the  music.  It  contains  7 
numbers  for  solo  and  chorus.  Owing  to  a  whim 
of  Humboldt*a  the  chorus  was  confined  to  men*a 
voices,  and  the  orchestra  to  clarinets,  horns, 
trumpets,  cellos,  and  basses.  The  thing  came  off 
in  September ;  but  no  ladies — not  even  Fanny — 
were  admitted,  no  report  is  given  in  the  musical 
paper ;  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  MS. 
Catalogue  the  autograph  has  probably  vanished. 
Chopin  was  'present  at  the  sitting  of  the  congress, 
and  saw  Mendelssohn  with  Spontini  and  Zelter ; 
but  his  modesty  kept  him  from  introdudnghimself, 
and  their  acquaintance  was  put  off  to  a  later  date. 

Felix  had  however  during  the  summer  been 
occupied  in  a  more  congenial  task  than  sudh 
pUcea  d'oeeasion  as  these,  viz.  in  the  composition  of 
the  Overture  to  Goethe*s '  Calm  sea  and  Prosperous 
voyage,*  on  which  we  find  him  employed  in  June. 
Fanny  gives  us  the  interesting  '^information  that 
he  especially  avoided  the  form  of  an  Overture  with 
Introduction,  and  wished  his  work  to  stand  as  two 
companion  pictures.  She  mentions  also  his  having 
written  pianoforte  pieces  at  this  time,  including 
some  'Lieder  ohne  Worte*  (a  title  not  destined 
to  come  before  the  world  for  some  years)  and  a 
g^reat  Antiphona  and  Responsorium  for  4  choirs, 
*  Hura  est,  etc.,  which  stiU  remains  in  MS. 

For  Christmas  he  wrote  a  second  Kinder- 
symphonic,  which  delighted  evexr  one  so  much 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  on  the  ^^spot.  He  also 
re-scored  Handel*s  Acis  and  Galatea,  and  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum,  at  Zelter*s  desire,  for  the  use 
of  the  ^^Singakademie.  They  have  since  been 
published,  but  are  not  satisfactOTV  specimens  of 
such  work.    He  also  wrote  the  Variations  in  D 
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for  P.F.  and  Cello  (op.  17),  dated  Jan.  30,  1839, 
and  dedicated  to  his  brotker  Paul,  who  was  more 
than  a  &ir  Cello  player.  The  'Calm  sea  and 
Prosperous  voyage  was  finished,  or  finished  as 
nearly  as  any  score  of  Mendelssohn's  can  be 
said  to  have  been  finished  before  it  was  pub- 
licly performed,  and  had  received  those  in- 
numerable corrections  and  alterations  and  after- 
thoughts,  which  he  always  gave  his  works,  and 
which  in  some  instances  caused  the  delay  of 
their  appearance  for  years — ^which  in  fact  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  the  Italian  Symphony 
till  his  removal  made  any  further  revision  im- 
possible. We  have  already  seen  that  the  basis  of 
the  work  was  furnished  by  the  visit  to  Dobberan. 
A  MS.  letter  from  that  place  to  Fanny  (July  27, 
1814)  gives  her  an  account  of  the  sea  in  the  two 
conditions  in  which  it  is  ^depicted  in  the  overture. 

Felix's  little  choir  had  steadily  continued  their 
practice  of  the  Passion,  and  the  better  they  knew^ , 
the  mighty  work  the  more  urgent  became  their 
desire  for  a  public  performance  by  the  Sing- 
akademie  (300  to  400  voices)  under  Felix's  own 
care.  Apart  firom  the  difficulties  of  the  music, 
with  its  double  choruses  and  double  orchestra, 
two  mam  obstacles  appeared  to  lie  in  the  way — 
the  opposition  of  Zelter  as  head  of  the  Akademie, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  public.  Felix,  for  on^ 
'utterly  'disbelieved*  in  the  possibility  of  over- 
oondng  either,  and  with  him  were  his  parents 
and  Marx,  whose  influence  in  the  house  was 
great.  Against  him  were  Devrient,  Schubring, 
Bauer,  and  one  or  two  other  enthusiasts.  At 
lei^h  Devrient  and  Felix  detennined  to  go 
and  beard  Zelter  in  his  den.  They  encountered 
a  few  rough  words,  but  their  enthusiasm  gained 
the  day.  Zelter  yielded,^  and  allowed  Felix  to 
conduct  the  'rehearsals  of  the  Akademie.  The 
principal  solo  singers  of  the  Opera  at  once  gave 
in  their  adhesion ;  the  rehearsals  began ;  Felix's 
tact,  skillj  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  music 
carried  everything  before  them,  the  public  flocked 
to  the  rehearsals ;  and  on  Wednesday,  March 
II,  1829,  the  first  performance  of  the  Passion 
took  place  since  the  death  of  Bach ;  every  ticket 
was  taken,  and  a  thousand  people  turned  away 
from  the  doors.  Thus  in  Felix's  own  words  (for 
once  and  once  only  alluding  to  his  descent)  '  it 
was  an  actor  and  a  Jew  who  restored  this  great 
Christian  work  to  the  *  people.'  There  was  a 
second  performance  under  Felix  on  Bach's  birth- 
day, March  21.  It  is  probable  that  tiiese  sao- 
cesses  did  not  add  to  Felix's  popularity  with 
tile  musicians  of  Berlin.  Whether  it  was  his 
age,  his  manner,  his  birth,  the  position  held  by 
hu  fiunily,  or  what,  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
at  this  time  in  some  wav  under  a  cloud.  He 
had  so  far  quarrelled  wiui  the  Royal  Orchestra 
that  they  refused  to  be  conduct  by  him,  and 
concerts  at  which  his  woriri^ere  given  were 
bad}y  attended.*  ^ 

Paganini  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin 

1  *  SometlraM  It  IImm  smooth  m  a  mirror,  wlthoat  wftret. brMikera, 
or  noise . . .  aometUoM  It  li  to  ifUd  and  fuzlous  that  1  dw*  not  go  la.' 
SDer.iS. 
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this  month,  gave  four  concerts,  and  'bewHdiod 
the  Berliners  as  he  did  every  one  else.  He  very 
soon  found  his  way  to  the  Leipziger  ^Straose.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  heard  the 
Passion,  and  if,  like  Boesini,  some  yeazB  later,  he 
professed  himself  a  convert  to  Bach. 

Whistling*s  Handbuch  shows  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  Felix  had  published  his  3  P.F.  Quar- 
tets ;  the  Sonata  for  P.F.  and  V. ;  the  C^nioe, 
op.  5 ;  the  Sonata  for  P.F.  solo ;  the  Weddmg  of 
Camacho ;  and  the  first  two  books  of  Songs.  The 
dedications  of  these  throw  a  light  on  some  things. 
The  quartets  are  inscribed  re^>ectively  to  Prince 
A.  Badzivil  (a  friend  of  the  fiEunily,  who  was  present 
at  the  first  performance  of  the '  Beiden  Padagogen* 
at  the  Neue  Promenade),  Zelter,  and  Goethe; 
tiie  Violin  Sonata  to  £.  Bits,  Felix's  favourite 
violin  player ;  the  7  Characteristic  P.F.  pieces  to 
Ludwig  Bei^ger,  his  P.F.  teacher.  The  rest  have 
no  dedications. 

The  engagement  of  Fanny  Mendelsaohn  to 
William  Hensel  the  painter  of  Berlin  took  place 
on  January  22,  1829,  in  the  middle  of  the  excite- 
ment about  the  Passion ;  and  on  April  10  Felix 
took  leave  for  England.  He  was  now  20.  His  age, 
the  termination  of  his  liability  to  militaiy  'service, 
the  friction  just  alluded  to  between  himself  and 
the  musical  world  of  Berlin — all  things  invited 
him  to  travel,  and  *  Zelter  was  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  leave  home  for  a 
time.  Hitherto  also  he  had  worked  without  fee  or 
reward.  He  was  now  to  prove  that  he  could  make 
his  living  by  '^ music.  But  more  than  this  was  in- 
volved. His  visit  to  England  was  the  first  section 
of  along  "journey,  planned  by  the  careandsagacitj 
of  his  father,  and  destined  to  occupy  the  next  three 
years  of  his  life.  In  this  journey  he  was  '  closely 
to  examine  the  various  countries,  and  to  fix  on 
one  in  which  to  live  and  work ;  to  make  his  name 
and  abilities  known,  so  that  where  he  settled 
he  should  not  be  received  as  a  stranger;  and 
lastly  to  employ  his  good  fortune  in  life,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  father,  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  future  ^  efforts.*  The  journey  was  thus  to  be 
to  him  what  the  artistic  tour  of  other  musicians 
had  been  to  them ;  but  with  the  important  dif- 
ference, resulting  from  his  fortunate  position  in 
life,  that  the  establishment  of  hb  musical  re- 
putation was  not  the  exclusive  obj^,  but  that 
his  journey  was  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  form  his  character  and  manners. 
The  answer  attributed  to  a  young  Scotch  student 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  a  great  English 
archbishop,  when  asked  why  he  had  come  to 
Oxforvl — '  to  improve  myself  and  to  make  friends  * 
^-exactly  expresses  the  special  object  of  Mendels- 
sohn's tour,  and  is  the  mark  which  happily  dis- 
tinguished it  from  those  of  so  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  art.  Music  had  not  been  adopted 
as  a  profession  for  Felix  without  much  hesitatioa^ 
and  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  relations, 
and  his  father  was  wisely  resolved  that  in  so  doing 
nothing  should  be  sacrificed  in  the  general  culture 
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not  oaiy  during  hia  grand  tour  but  throughout 

It  was  tbwr  Gnt  lerious  putiiv.     His  fathsr 
■nd  Bebecka  aocompanied  him  to  Hamburg.  Ths 
bwl.  (the 'Attwood)  left  on  the  Saturday  eTening 
befoT*  Eastar  iSnndaj,  April  i8,  aod  it  was  DOt 
till  noon  on  Tussdaj,  ths  iiit,  that  be  reached 
the  Custom  House,  Loadon.    The  paaiage  vaa 
a  Teij  bad  one,   the  engines  broke  down,  and 
Mendelnohn  loj    insensible   for   the   whole    of 
Sonday  and    Monday.      He   was  welcomed  on 
landing  by  Klingemann  and  Moachelee,  and  had 
a  lodging  at  103,  Great  Portland  'Street,  where 
hii landlord  was  Heincke,  aGerman  ironmonger- 
It  sai  the  middle  oF  the  musical  leaion.  and 
UsUbran   made  her    Qrat  reappearance   at  the 
Opera,  aa  Dssdemona,  on  tbe  night  of  his  ar- 
livsl.     His  account  of  her,  with  other  letters 
dooibing  this  period,  will  be  found  in  UenBel's 
'Fsmilie    Mendelssohn'    (i.   115-194),   and    in 
DcTtieat'a    '  Recollections.'       Other    dingers   in 
lnodon  at   that  time   were  Sotitag,  Pisaroni, 
Hal  SLockbaosen,  and  Donzelli ;   also  VeUiitl 
tlw  castralo,  a  strsnga  survival  of  the  ancient 
■md.  whom  it  is  diOicult  to  think  of  in  conoex- 
iia  wilh    Felix    Mendeluohn-Battholdy.      De 
Beriot  and   Madame  Dulcken  were  among  tbe 
pUjtn.    Fitis  too  was  in  London  delivering  his 
iactuia  QD  '  Ia  musiqne  &  la  portca  de  tout  le 
urvde,'  in  French,  to  Engliah  audience*. 

Ftiii  was  much  with  the  Moecheleaes,  and 
Ibcn  met  Neahomm.  with  whom,  in  everything 
kt  bii  music,  he  sympathised  warmly. 
S  flit  fint  (^pearanca  before  an  English  audience 
m  It  the  Pbilharmonic  Concert  (then  held  in 
lb  Aigyll  Booms,  at  the  upper  end  of  Regent 
f*na)  on  Monday  evening,  May  15,  when  he 
ciKlDcted  his  Spnphony  In  C  minor.  Old  John 
t^uiar  '  led  him  to  the  piano,'  at  which  in  those 
dt^  the  conductor  sat  or  stood,  '  aa  if  he  were  a 
jnng'lady.'  Tbe  applause  was  immense,  and 
tk  Scherw  (scored  by  him  from  his  Ottet  for 
tUi  oecasioii,  in  place  of  the  original  Minuet  and 
Trio)  was  obstinately  encored  against  his  '  wish. 
Bo*  deeply  he  (elt  the  warmth  of  his  recepti'<n 
iBf  be  seen  from  hia  letter  to  tbe  'Society.  He 
■KiDlislied  the  Symphony  with  a  dedicati      -  "  - 
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get ',  it  reeuTB  throughout  his  oorrvspondence,  and 
~'—i*-T  his  account  of  hia  latest  visits  to  us. 
Near  the  cdosa  of  his  life  he  spoke  of  it  as 
'baring  lifted  a  stone  bma  hia  'heart.'  The 
if»gi:.].  ti^  much  to  leftra,  and  he  oould  laugh 
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heartily  'at  them  ;  but  at  least  they  loved  him 
and  his  music,  and  were  quite  in  earnest  in  their 
appreciation.  Five  days  afterwards,  on  tbe  joth, 
at  1  p.m.,  he  appeared  again  in  the  same  room  at 
what  is  vaguel;  called  in  the  Times  of  June  I, 
'the  fourth  grand  concert.'  He  played  the 
Concertstilck  of  Weber— as  the  same  journal 
informs  na — 'with  no  miuio  before  him.'  A 
charming  '  letter,  equal  to  any  in  the  whole  col- 
lection for  its  gaiety  and  bright  humour,  describea 
hia  coming  to  tbe  rooms  early  to  try  the  piano— 
a  new  Clementi — and  hia  loeiog  himself  in  ex- 
temporising till  he  was  recalled  by  finding  that 
the  audience  were  taking  their  seats.  Two 
other  concerts  must  be  mentioned  : — one  by 
Drouet,  the  lute-player,  on  Midaunimer  Night, 
at  which,  meet  appropriately,  the  Overture  to  tbe 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  given,  for  the 
tint  time  in  England,  and  he  himself  played  the 
Eb  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  then  an  absolute 
novelty  in  this  "country.  After  the  concert  the 
score  of  the  everture  was  left  in  the  hackney 
coach  by  Air.  Attwood,  and  "lost  On  Men- 
delssohn's healing  of  it,  he  said,  '  Never  mind,  I 
will  moke  another.'  He  did,  and  on  comparing 
it  with  the  parts  no  vanotions  were  found.  The 
other  concert  was  on  July  1 3,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
sufTerera  from  the  floods  in  "Silesia-  At  this  the 
Overture  waa  repeated,  and  Felix  and  Moschelea 
played  (for  the  first  and  only  time  in  England) 
a  Concerto  by  the  fornter  for  two  Pianofortes  and 
Orcheatra,  "in  E.  All  this  woa  a  brilliant  begin- 
ning as  ^  OS  compositions  went ;  it  placed  him 
in  the  beat  possible  position  before  the  musical 
society  of  London,  bat  it  did  not  do  much  to 
solve  the  questjen  of  livelihood,  since  the  only 
commission  which  we  bear  of  his  receiving,  and 
which  delighted  him  bugaly,  he  waa  compelled 
for  obvious  reosonstodecline,  vis.  a  festival  hymn 
(or  Ceylon  for  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  natives  I — on  idea  so  comical  that  he  saya 
ithad  kept  him  laughing  inwardly  for  two  "days. 
A  MS.  letter  of  thia  time  (dated  June  7)  is  ugned 
■  Composer  to  the  Island  ef  Ceylon.' 

But  he  found  time  for  other  things  beside* 
music ;  for  the  House  of  Commons,  uid  picture 
galleries,  and  balls  at  Devonshire  House  and 
lAnsdowne  House,  and  so  many  other  parties,  that 
the  good  people  at  home  took  ^gbt  and  thought 
he  was  giving  up  muaic  for  aociety,  and  would 
"become  a  <^wing-room  ornament.  The  charm 
of  his  manner  and  hia  entire  aimplicity  took 
people  ooiitive,  and  he  laid  a  good  foundation 
this  year  fur  the  time  to  come. 

Ab  amiuing  little  picture  of  "himself  and  hia 
&iends  Rosen  snd  Mtihlenfeld.  coming  home  late 
from  a  state  dinner  at  the  Prussian  Ambassador's, 
buying  three  German  sausages,  and  then  finding 
a  quiet  street  in  which  to  devour  them,  with  a 
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three-part  song  and  peals  of  laughter  between 
the  mouthfids,  shows  how  gaily  life  went  on 
outside  the  concert-room. 

At  length  the  musical  season  was  over.  Felix 
and  Klingemann  left  London  about  July  21, 
and.  stopping  at  York  and  ^Durham*  were  in 
'Edinburgh  by  the  28th.  On  the  29th  they 
were  'present  at  the  annual  competition  of 
Highland  Pipers  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  On 
the  30th,  before  leaving  '  the  gray  metropolis  of 
the  north/  they  went  over  Holyrood  Palace,  saw 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio, 
and  the  chapel,  with  the  altar  at  which  Mary 
was  crowned  standing  'open  to  the  sky,  and 
surrounded  with  grass  and  ivy,  and  everything 
ruined  and  decayed* ;  *  and  I  think,*  he  continues, 
'  that  I  found  there  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch 

*  Symphony/  The  passage  which  he  then  wrote 
down  was  the  first  16  bars  of  the  Introduction, 
which  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement,  and 
thus  forms,  as  it  were,  the  motto  of  the  work. 

From  Edinburgh  they  went  to  Abbotsford,  and 
thence  by  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dunkeld,  to 
Blair- Athol;  then  on  foot  by  Fort -William  to 
Tobermory,  sketching  and  writing  enormous  let- 
ters at  every  step.  On  the  way  they  visited 
FingaFs  Cave,  and  Felix,  writing  *  auf  einer 
Hebride* — *on  one  of  the  Hebrides* — Aug.  7, 
gives  twenty  bars  of  music,  '  to  show  how  ex- 
traordinarily the  place  affected  me.*  These  20 
bars,  an  actual  inspiration,  are  virtually  ^iden- 
tical with  the  opening  of  the  wonderful  Overture 
which  bears  the  name  of  '  Hebrides*  or '  Fingars 
Cave.*  Then  came  Glasgow,  and  then  Liverpool. 
At  Liverpool  they  went  over  a  new  American 
liner  called  the  Napoleon,  and  Felix,  finding  a 
Broadwood  piano  in  the  saloon,  sat  down  to  it 
and  played  for  himself  and  his  friend  the  first 
movement  of  Fanny's  '  Easter -Sonata* — what- 
ever that  may  have  been.  Home  was  always  in 
his  thoughts.  Then  to  Holyhead  for  Lreland,  but 
the  weaUier  was  dreadful  (apparently  as  bad  as 
in  1879) — *  yesterday  was  a  good  day,  for  I  was 
only  wet  through  three  times.'  So  he  turned 
back  to  Liverpool,  there  said  good-bye  to  Klinge* 
mann,  and  went  on  by  Chester  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  mining  engineer,  at  Coed- 
du  near  Holywell.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
days,  seeing  a  very  pleasant  side  of  English  country 
life,  and  making  an  indelible  impression  on  his 
hosts ;  and  here  he  composed  the  three  pieces 
which  form  op.  16,  the  first  of  which,  in  key, 
tempo,  and  melody,  closely  resembles  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Scotch  *  Symphony.  The 
following  letter,  written  after  his  death  by  a 
member  of  the  Taylor  family,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  clever,  genial,  gay,  and  yet  serious,  nature 
of  the  man  at  this  happy  time  of  life : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1)S9  that  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mendelssohn.  He  was  introduced  to  us  by 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Austin,  who  had  well  known  his  cousin 

I  Thej  can  be  traced  IqrFsllz'i  iketehes.  *  F.M.  L  24a 

>  F.M.  1 240:  Hogsrth.  77.   I  ow«  the  dsta  to  the  kindneH  of  Mr. 

G]en  of  Edinburgh.  *  F.M.  L  244. 

i  10  of  the  present  aeore,  ss  he  sfterwBrd*  diminished  the  notation 

hj  one  half.    A  fiMsimile  is  ilren  In  F.M.  L  2BI. 

•  Both  Allegros  are  in  6-a,  and  the  Andante  Is  repeated  at  the  end  of 
«ach.    The  piece  Is  dated  Coed-du^  Sept.  i. 


Professor  Mendelssohn,  at  Bonn.  He  visited  us  eaxly 
in  the  season  in  Bedford  Bow,  but  our  real  friendship 
be|E(an  at  Coed-du,  which  was  a  house  near  Mold  in 
Flintshire,  rented  for  many  years  by  my  fisther,  Mr. 
John  Taylor. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  came  down  there  to  spend  a  little 
time  with  us,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Kngland  and 
Scotland.  My  father  and  mother  receired  him  kindly, 
as  they  did  ererybody,  but  his  arriral  created  no  par- 
ticular sensation,  as  many  stransers  came  to  our  house 
to  see  the  mines  under  my  father's  management,  afld 
foreigners  were  often  welcomed  there.  Soon  however 
we  began  to  find  that  a  most  accomplished  mind  had 
come  among  us,  quick  to  observe,  delicate  to  distinguish. 
There  was  a  little  shyness  about  him,  great  modesty. 
We  knew  little  about  his  music,  but  Uie  wonder  of  it 
grew  upon  us;  and  I  remember  one  night  when  my 
two  sisters  and  I  went  to  our  rooms  how  we  began  saying 
to  each  other  *  Surely  this  must  be  a  man  of  genius .... 
we  can't  be  mistaken  about  the  music ;  never  did  we  hear 
any  one  play  so  before.  Yet  we  know  the  best  London 
musicians.  Surely  bv  and  bye  we  shall  hear  that  Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdv  is  a  great  name  in  the  -world.* 

My  father's  birthday  happened  while  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
was  with  us.  There  was  a  grand  expedition  to  a  distant 
mine,  up  among  the  hills ;  a  tent  carried  up  there,  a 
dinner  to  the  miners.  We  had  speeches,  and  healtii- 
drinkings,  and  Mendelssohn  threw  himself  into  the 
whole  thing,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  us.  He  interested 
himself  inhearing  about  the  condition  and  wav  of  life 
of  the  Welsh  miners.  Nothing  was  lost  upon  him.  A 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  my  brother  John  just  after  he 
left  Coed-du,  charmingly  describes  the  impressions  he 
carried  away  of  that  country.  Sometimes  he  would  go 
out  sketching  with  us  girls,  sitting  down  very  seriousiv 
to  draw,  but  making  the  greatest  nm  of  attempts  which 
he  considered  to  be  unsuccessful.  One  figure  of  a  Welsh 
girl  he  imagined  to  be  like  a  camel,  and  she  was  called 
the  camel  accordingly.  Though  he  scorned  his  own 
drawings,  he  had  the  genuine  artist-feeling,  and  great 
love  for  pictures.  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  he  entered 
Into  the  oeauty  of  the  hills  and  the  woods.  His  way 
c'f  r^resentinff  them  was  not  with  the  pencil ;  but  in 
ihe  evenings  his  improvised  music  would  show  what  he 
had  observed  or  felt  in  the  past  day.  The  piece  called 
The  Bivulet,  which  he  wrote  at  that  time,  for  mv  sister 
Susan,  will  show  what  I  mean ;  it  was  a  recoUeotion 
of  a  real  actual  <  rivulet 

We  observed  how  natural  objects  seemed  to  sugeeet 
music  to  him.  There  was  in  my  sister  Honora's  gaSaen, 
a  pretty  creeping '  plant,  new  at  that  time,  covered  with 
little  trumpet-like  flowers.  He  was  struck  with  it,  and 
played  for  her  the  music  which  (he  said)  the  fiuries 
might  plav  on  those  trumpets.  When  he  wrote  out  the 
piece  (called  a  Capriocio  in  E  minor)  he  drew  a  little 
branch  of  that  flower  all  up  the  margin  of  the  paper. 

The  piece  (an  Andante  and  Allegro)  whicn  Mr. 
Mendelssohn  wrote  for  me,  was  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  a  bunch  of  carnations  and  *  roses.  The  carnations 
that  year  were  very  fine  with  us.  He  liked  them  best  of 
all '  the  flowers,  would  have  one  often  in  his  button-hole. 
We  found  he  intended  the  arpeggio  passages  in  that 
composition  as  a  reminder  of  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
flower  rising  up. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  was  not  a  bit '  sentimental.*  though 
he  had  so  much  sentiment.  Nobody  enjoyed  fun  more 
than  he,  and  his  laughing  was  the  most  joyous  that 
could  be.  One  evening  in  not  summer  we  staid  in  the 
wood  above  our  house  later  than  usual.  We  had  been 
building  a  house  of  fir  branches  in  Susan's  garden  up  in 
the  wood.  We  made  a  fire,  a  little  way  off  it  in  a  tiiicket 
among  the  trees,  Mendelssohn  helping  with  the  utmost 
seal,  oragging  up  more  and  more  wood :  we  tired  our- 
selves with  our  morry  work ;  we  sat  down  round  our 
fire,  the  smoke  went  ofT,  the  ashes  were  glowing,  it 
began  to  eet  dark,  but  we  could  not  like  to  leave  our 
bonfire.  *  If  we  had  but  some  music,'  Mendelssohn  said ; 
'  Could  any  one  get  something  to  play  on  ?  *  Then  my 
brother  recollected  that  we  were  near  the  sardener^ 
cottage,  and  that  the  gardener  had  a  fiddle.  Off  rushed 
our  boys  to  get  the  nddle.  When  it  came,  it  was  the 
wretchedest  thing  in  the  world,  and  it  had  but  one 
string.  Mendelssohn  took  the  instrument  into  his 
hands,  and  fSell  into  fits  of  laughter  over  it  when  he 
heard  the  sounds  it  made.    His  laughter  was  very  catch- 

•  This  pleee  mm  long  a  fsTonrlte  of  his.  A  water^olonr  drawtac  bif 
Sehirmer.  Inspired  bj  Felix's  playing  of  It.  Is  itlll  in  the  poseassJoa  ef 
the  fkmllf  (Oav.  17ft).  7  Xertvtocmrjma, 

>  The  account  given  abore  of  the  origin  and  IntMitkyn  of  these  thre* 
pteees  (op.  IB)  is  conflrmed  bja  letter  of  his  own  printed  In  F.M.  1.  STS. 
Tlie  autograph  of  No.  1  Is  headed  '  Nelken  und  Roeen  In  menge  '— 
Carnations  and  Roses  In  plenty.  *  Compare  Moa.  i.  i97. 
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ing,  1m  imt  at  all  into  peali  of  merriment  But  he, 
■oraehow,  afterwards  brought  beantifol  masic  ont  of  the 
poor  old  fiddle,  and  we  sat  listening  to  one  strain  aft^r 
another  till  the  darkness  sent  us  home. 

1^  cousin  1  John  Edward  Tavlor  was  staying  with  ns 
at  that  time.  He  hod  composed  an  imitation  Welsh  air. 
and  he  was,  before  breakfast,  playing  oyer  this,  all 
anoonsciona  that  Mr.  Mendelssohn  (whose  bed-room  was 
next  the  drawing-room)  was  hearing  every  note.  That 
night,  when  we  had  music  as  usual,  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
sat  down  to  play.  After  an  elegant  prelude,  and  with 
all  possible  advantage,  John  £dwara  heard  his  poor 
little  air  introduced  as  the  sul^ect  of  the  evening.  And 
having  dwelt  upon  it,  and  adorned  it  in  every  graceful 
manner,  Mendelssohn  in  his  pretty,  playful  way,  oowing 
to  the  oompoMT,  gave  all  the  praise  to  him. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  charm  of  his  speech  might  lie  in 
the  unusual  choice  of  words  which  he  as  a  German 
made  in  speaking  English.  He  lisped  a  little.  He  used 
en  action  of  nodding  his  head  quickly  till  the  long 
beks  of  hair  would  fall  over  his  high  forehead  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  assent  to  anything  he  liked. 

Sometimes  he  used  to  talk  very  seriously  with  my 
mother.  Seeing  that  we  brothers  and  sisters  lived 
loTingly  together  and  with  our  parents,  he  spoke  about 
this  to  my  mother,  told  her  how  ne  had  known  families 
where  it  was  not  so :  and  used  the  words  '  You  know  not 
how  happy  you  are.' 

He  was  so  far  from  any  sort  of  pretension,  or  ficom 

■uking  a  favour  of  giving  his  music  to  us,  that  one 

evening  when  the  family  from  a  neighbouring  house 

ome  to  dinner,  and  we  had  dancing  afterwards,  he  took 

Bis  torn  in  playing  quadrilles  and  waltzes  with  the 

othera   He  was  the  first  person  who  taught  us  gallop- 

WM,  and  be  first  played  us  Weber's  last  waits.    He 

enjoyed  dancing  like  any  other  young  man  of  his  age. 

Ue  was  then  2U  years  old.    He  had  written  his  Mid- 

*aiBm«r  Night's  JDream  (Overture]  before  that   time. 

I  w«U  remember  his  playing  it.    He  left  Coed-du  early 

ia  September  192^. 

Ws  nw  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whenever  he  came  to 
^opuid,  but  the  visits  he  made  to  us  in  London  have 
not  left  go  much  impression  upon  me  as  that  one  at 
yo«d-dtt  did.  I  can  however  call  to  mind  a  party  at  my 
uther'e  in  Bedford  Row  where  he  was  present  Sir 
^vge  Smart  was  there  also :  when  the  latter  was  asked 
]«  plsy  he  said  to  mv  mother,  *No,  no,  don't  call  upon 
we  Old  post-horse,  wnen  you  have  a  high-mettled  young 
^  at  hand.'  The  end  of  it  was  a  duet  nlayed  by  Sir 
^^rgs  and  Mr.  Mendelssohn  together.  Our  dear  old 
JHiter,  Mr.  Attwood,  often  met  him  at  our  house.  Once 
{•went  with  us  to  a  ball  at  Mr.  Attwood's  at  Norwood. 
aetuning  by  daylight  I  remember  h6w  Mr.  Mendels- 
"J»  •dmired  the  view  of  St  Paul's  in  the  early  dawn 
3^h  we  got  from  Blackfriars  bridge.  But  the  happiest 
^Mt  to  OS  was  that  one  when  he  first  brought  his  sweet 
7|^  wife  to  see  mv  mother.  Madame  Felix  Mendels- 
*^  was  a  bride  then,  and  we  all  of  us  said  he  conld 
IM  here  found  one  more  worthy  of  himself.  And  with 
u|e  delightful  remembrance  of  his  happiness  then,  I 
*ul  end  these  fragments. 

Hii  heftd  was  at  this  tim«  full  of  music — the 
S^  Violin  *  Quartet  (op.  i  a) ;  an  oigan  piece  for 
ftany*8  *  wedding ;  the  Reformation  Symphony, 
^e  Scotch  Symphony,  the  Hebrides  Overture,  as 
Veil  as  vocal  music,  *  of   which    he    will  "^y 
nothing.'    Other  subjects  however  occupied  eren 
more  of  his  letters  than  music.     Such  were  a 
private  plan  for  a  journey  to  Italy  in  company 
irith  the  parents  and  Rebecka,   for  which  he 
enters  into  a  little  conspiracy  with  his  sister; 
and  a  scheme  lor  the  celebration  of  his  parents* 
silver  wedding  (Dec.  26,  1S29)  by  the  perform- 
ance of  three  operettas  (Liederspiel),  his  own 
'  Soldatenliebechaft,*  a  second  to  be  written  by 
Hensel  and  composed  by  Fanny,  and  the  third 
an  'Idyll'  by  IClingemann  and  himself,  which 
when  oooe  it  entered  his  head  rapidly  took  shape, 
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1  aAoraraids  OnshaB  Profesior. 

s  F.M.  SML  tn.  flOi  TheaotoffTmphortheQaartst  tnthepoMflnlon 
•r  Mr.  BadorC  t*  dated  '  London.  Sept.  14. 18Z».'  Though  publiihed  as 
XoL  L  a  to  thos  real)  J  his  Moond  itrlnv  quartet.  SeeaboTe.  i>.9B0a. 
*  FSaay  hcnclf  wrote  tha  ptooe  which  wai  actually  played  at  the 
Oct.  a.  W»  (F  JL  SM).  Fellx'a  place,  bowerer.  was  fluUbed 
;(L.JttljS.l»M>. 


and  by  the  end  of  October  appears  to  have  been 
virtually  ^complete. 

£y  Sept.  10  he  was  again  in  London,  this 
time  "  at  35,  Bury  Street,  St.  Jameses ;  on  the 
14th  he  finished  and  signed  the  £b  Quartet,  and 
on  the  1 7th  was  thrown  from  a  gig  and  hurt  his 
knee,  which  forced  him  to  keep  his  bed  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  thus  to  miss  not  only  a 
tour  through  Holland  and  Belgium  with  his  father, 
but  Fanny  s  wedding.  Confinement  to  bed  how- 
ever does  not  prevent  his  writing  home  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  On  Sept.  22  he  ends  his 
letter  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  Hebrides 
Overture — 'aber  zum  Wiedersehen, 


Wr^-f-f^ 


t 
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On  Oct..  23  he  informs  them  that  he  is  beginning 
again  to  compose — and  so  on.  He  was  nursed 
by  Klingemann,  and  well  cared  for  by  Sir  Lewis 
and  Lady  MoUer,  by  Attwood,  and  Hawes,  the 
musicians,  the  Ooschens,  and  others.  His  first 
drive  was  on  Nov.  6,  when  he  found  London 
'  indescribably  beautiful.*  A  week  later  he 
went  to-  *  Norwood  to  the  Attwoods,  then  back 
to  town  for  '  the  fourteen  happiest  days  he  had 
ever  known,*  and  on  Nov.  29  was  at  Hotel 
Quillac(]^  Calais,  on  his  road  home.  He  reached 
Berlin  to  find  the  Hensels  and  the  Devrients 
inhabiting  rooms  in  the  garden-house.  His 
lameness  still  obliged  him  to  walk  with  a  stick  ; 
but  this  did  not  impede  the  mounting  of  his 
apiece  for  the  silver  wedding,  which  came  off 
with  the  greatest  success  on  Dec.  26,  and  dis* 
played  an  amount  of  dramatic  ability  which 
excited  the  desire  of  his  firiends  that  he  should 
again  write  for  the  *  stage.  The  Liederspiel  how- 
ever was  not  enough  to  occupy  him,  and  during 
this  winter  he  composed  a  'Symphony  for  the 
tercentenary  festival  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, which  was  in  preparation  for  June  25, 
1830.  This  work,,  in  the  key  of  D,  is  that 
which  we  shall  often  again  refer  to  as  the 
*  Reformation  Symphony.'  He  also  wrote  the 
flue  Fantasia  in  Vf  minor  (op.  28),  which  he 
ealled  his  '  Scotch  '®  Sonata* — a  piece  too  little 
played.  A  Chair  of  Music  was  founded  in  the 
Berlin  university  this  winter  expressly  with  a 
view  to  its  being  filled  by  Mendelssohn.  But 
on  the  offer  being  made  he  declined  it,  and  at 
his  instance  Marx  was  appointed  in  his  "  stead. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  right. 
Nothing  probably  could  have  entirely  kept  down 
Mendelssohn's  ardour  for  composition ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  to  have  exchanged  the  career 
of  a  composer  for  that  of  a  university  teacher 
would  have  added  a  serious  burden  to  the  many 

«  F.M.  L  90MM:  Der.  Ml  •  F.M.  L  SOL 

•  Opw  16,  Na  2,  Is  dat«d  'Norwood.  Sorrey,  Nov.  l».'  There  la  a  MB. 
letter  from  the  tame  addrem,  Nov.lK.  The  house  wai  on  Blnln  HIII. 

T  'Helmkehr  aus  der  Fremde'  (the  Return  from  abroad)  was 
translated  by  Chorley  mm  '  The  Son  and  Stranger,'  and  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  July  7.  ISBL  •  !>«▼.  M. 

•  For  some  eurluua  details  recardlng  this  tee  Der.  96.  Scbubring 
(8746)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Trumpet  Overture. 

10  The  MS..  In  Mr. Schlelnltz's  possession,  Is  entitled  'Sonata  ^eoe- 
•alse.'  and  dated  'Berlin,  Jan. ».  103' ;  but  he  played  It  at  Goethe's. 
Haya«.lb90(L.L7>.  UI>eT.9& 
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occupations  wliich  already  beset  him,  besides 
forcing  him  to  exchange  a^  pursuit  which  he 
]oyed  and  succeeded  in,  for  one  for  which  he  had 
no  turn— fur  teaching  was  'not  his  forU, 

The  winter  was  over,  his  leg  was  well,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his  *  great  journey*  in 
its  southern  portion,  when,  at  the  end  of  March, 
1830,  both  Rebecka  and  he  were  taken  with  the 
measles.  This  involved  a  delay  of  a  month,  and 
it  was  not  till  ^May  13  that  he  was  able  to  start. 
His  &ther  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Dessau, 
the  original  seat  ot  the  fisunily,  where  he  remained 
for  a  few  days  with  his  friend  Schubring. 

He  travelled  through  Leipzig,  Weissenfels, 
and  Naumburg,  and  reached  Weimar  on  the 
20th.  There  he  remained  a  fortnight  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  dnsest  intercourse  with  Goethe 
and  his  family,  playing  and  leading  what  he  calls 
a  mad  life— 'Heidenleben.  There  Us  portrait  was 
taken,  which,  though  like,  *  made  him  look  very 
sulky,*  and  a  oopy  of  the  score  of  the  Reformation 
Symphony  was  made  and  sent  to  Fanny.  On 
June  3  he  took  leave  *of  Goethe  for  the  last 
time,  and  went  by  Nurembeig  to  Munich,  which 
he  reached  on  ^  June  6.  At  Munich  he  made 
a  long  halt,  remaining  till  the  end  of  the 
month;  made  the  acquaintance  of  Josephine 
Lang,  Delphine  Sohauroth,  and  other  interest' 
ing  persons,  and  was  f(Sted  to  an  extraordinaiy 
*  extent  —  'several  parties  every  evening,  and 
more  pianoforte  playing  than  1  ever  recollect' 
— all  which  must  be  read  in  the  letter  of  Marx, 
and  in  his  own  delightful  ^  pages.  On  the 
14th,  her  birthday,  he  sends  Fanny  a  little 
Song  without  Words  (Lied)  in  A,  and  on  the 
26th  a  much  longer  one  in  Bb  minor,  which  he 
afterwards  alter^  and  *  published  as  Op.  30, 
No.  3.  Both  here  and  at  Vienna  he  is  disgusted  at 
the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  best  players- 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  utterly  ignored, 
Hunmiel,  Field,  Kalkbrenner,  accepted  as  clas- 
sics. He  himself  played  the  best  music,  and 
with  the  best  effect,  and  his  visit  must  have 
been  an  epoch  in  the  taste  of  both  *  places. 

From  Munich  he  went  through  the  Salzkam- 
mergut,  by  Salzbui^,  Ischl,  and  the  Traunsee,  to 
Linz,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  Aug.  13.  Here  he 
passed  more  than  a  month  of  Uie  gayest  ^'life 
with  Hauser  the  "singer,  Merk  the  cellist,  the 
Pereiras,  the  Eskeles,  and  others,  but  not  so  gay 
as  to  interfere  with  serious  composition — ^witness 
a  cantata  or  anthem  on  'O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und 
"Wunden*  (MS.),  and  an  'Ave  Maria*  for 
Tenor  solo  and  8  voices  (op.  33,  no.  2\  both  of 
tins  date.  On  Sept.  aS  we  ''find  him  at  Presburg, 
witnessing  the  coronation  of  the  Crown  l^rince 
Ferdinand  as  King  of  Hungary  ;  then  at  Lilian- 
feld;  andbyGratz,  Udine,  etc.,  he  reached  Venice 
on  Oct.  9. 

1  8m  A  ilmlltf  remark  !n  Hsaptmann's  Latten  to  Haomt  0. 107)  In 
rsterenoe  to  a  similar  attnnpt  in  1896i. 

>  F.M.  I.  SIS  (inaceuratelT  Aogust). 

•  Letter,  May  !&    8m  letters  In  O.  *  IL  «  O.  A  U.  m 

•  L.  June  6, 18S1.  c  L.  Oct.  16.  '  F.M.  I.  SIS-a27. 

>  In  this,  as  In  serend  oUier  caMC,  he  has  altered  the  notation  from 
quarers  to  semiquarers. 

•  Letters  to  Zelter  (Jane  S2  and  Oct.  16. 18S0X        M  L.  Feh.  IB.  1838. 
It  Afterwards  Director  of  the  Munich  Conserratorlum.  and  Spohr*! 
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His  stay  in  Italy,  and  his  journey  thvongh 
Switzerland  back  to  Munich,  are  so  fully  depicted 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Letters,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  chief  points.  He  went, 
firom  Venice  by  Bologna  to  Florence,  reaching  it 
on  Oct.  33,  and  remaining  there  for  a  week.  He 
arrived  in  Rome  on  Nov.  i — the  same  day  as- 
Goethe  had  done,  as  he  is  careful  to  remark— 
and  he  lived  there  till  April  lo,  at  No.  5  PiSzza 
di  Spagna.  The  latter  half  of  April  and  the  wholo 
of  May  were  devoted  to  Naples  (Sti.  Combi,  Sta. 
Lucia,  No.  13,  on  the  3rd  floor)  and  the  Bay — 
Sorrento,  Ischia,  Am^,  etc.  Here  he  met 
Benedict  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  whidi 
ihey  had  begun  as  boys  in  Berlin  in  1821,  when 
Benedict  ^^was  Weber*8  pupil.  By  June  5  be 
was  back  in  Rome,  and  after  a  fortnight*s  int^al 
set  out  on  his  homeward  journey  by  Florence 
(June  34),  Genoa»  Milan  (July  7-15),  Lago 
Maggiore  and  the  Islands,  the  Simplon,  M«^ 
tigny,  and  the  Col  de  Balme,  to  Chamoiini  and 
Geneva.  Thence  on  foot  across  the  moimtaina 
to  Interlaken ;  and  thenoe  by  Grindelwald  and 
the  Furka  to  Lucerne,  Aug.  27,  38.  At  Inter- 
laken, besides  sketching,  and  writing  both  letters 
and  songs,  he  composed  the  only  ^*  waltzes  of 
which — strange  as  it  seems  in  one  so  madly  fond 
of  dancing— any  trace  survives.  At  Lucerne  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  **GoeUie,  and  no  doubt 
mentioned  his  being  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  the  Walpuigisnacht,  wMch  must  have  brought 
out  firom  the  poet  the  explanation  of  the  aim  of 
his  poem  which  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
MendelB8ohn*s  music,  with  the  date  Sept.  9, 1831. 
Then,  still  on  foot,  he  went  by  Wallenstadt  and 
St.  Gall  to  Augsburg,  and  returned  to  Munich 
early  in  September. 

Into  both  the  Nature  and  the  Art  of  thia 
extended  and  varied  tract  he  entered  with 
enthusiasm.  The  engravings  with  which  his 
fiither*B  house  was  richly  funushed,  and  Henael*s 
copies  of  the  Italian  masters,  had  prepared  him 
for  many  of  the  great  pictures ;  but  to  see  then^ 
on  the  spot  was  to  give  them  new  life,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  read  his  rapturous  comments  on  the 
Titians  of  Venice  and  Rome,  the  gems  i/i  the 
Tribune  of  Florence,  Guidons  Aurora,  and  othec 
masterpieces.  His  remarks  are  instructive  and 
to  the  point ;  no  vague  generalities  or  raptures,, 
but  real  criticism  into  the  effect  or  meaning  or 
treatment  of  the  work ;  and  yet  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  intelligent  amateur  than  with 
any  assumption  of  technical  knowledge,  and 
always  with  sympathy  and  '^kindness.  Nor  is 
his  eye  for  nature  less  keen^  or  his  enthusiasm 
less  abundant.  His  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
of  Switzerland  during  the  extraordinarily  stormy 
season  of  his  journey  there,  are  worthy  of  the 
greatest  painters  or  letter-writers.  Some  of  his 
expressions  rise  to  grandeur. 

'  It  was  a  day,*  says  he,  describing  his  walk 
over  the  Wengem  Alp,  '  as  if  made  on  purpose. 
The  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds  floating 
far  above  the  highest  snow^peaks,  no  mists  below 

UB.T.  ML.Aaf.ll.  M0.AM.8S. 
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on  any  of  the  iDountaiiis,  and  all  their  summitB 
gtittering  brightly  in  the  morning  air,  every  un- 
dulation and  the    face  of  every  hill  clear  and 
distinct.  ...     I    remembered   the   mountains 
before  only  as  huge  peaks.      It  was  their  height 
that  formerly  took  such  possession  of  me.     Now 
it  was  their  ooundleM  extent  that  I  particularly 
felt,^eir  huge  broad  masses,  the  close  connex- 
ion of  all  these  enormous  fortresses,  which  seemed 
to  be  crowding  together  and  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  each  other.    Then  too  recollect  tliat 
every  glacier,  every  snowy  plateau,  every  rocky 
summit  was  dazzling  wi^  li^ht  and  glory,  and 
that  the  more  distant  summits  of  the  further 
ranges  seemed  to  stretch  over  and  peer  in  upon 
OS.    I  do  believe  that  such  are  the  thoughts  of 
God  Himself.     Those  who  do  not  know  Him 
may  here  find  Him  and  the  nature  which  He  has 
created,   brought   strongly   before  their  ^eyes.' 
Other  expressions  are  very  happy  : — '  The  moun- 
tains are  acknowledged  to  be  finest  after  rain,  and 
to-day  looked  as  finesh  as  if  they  had  just  burst 
the  'shell.'     Again,  in  approaching  Naples — 
'To me  the  finest  object  in  nature  is  and  always 
will  be  the  sea.    I  love  it  almost  more  than  the 
sky.   I  alwa3rs  feel  happy  when  I  see  before  me 
the  wide  expanse  of  waters.' 

In  Borne  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  he  could 
■psre  from  work  to  the  methodical  examination 
<^the  place  and  the  people.  But  his  music  stood 
fint,  snd  surely  no  one  before  or  since  was  ever 
■0  talf-denying  on  a  first  visit  to  the  Eternal 
^ty.  Not  even  fi)r  the  sirocco  would  he  give 
^  work  in  the  'prescribed  hours.  His  plan 
vai  to  compose  or  practise  till  noon,  and  then 
fpod  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  daylight 
is  the  open  air.  He  enters  into  everything 
with  enthusiasm — it  is  '  a  delightful  existence.' 
'  Kome  in  all  its  vast  dimensions  lies  before  him 
like  in  interesting  problem,  and  he  goes  deli- 
Itc^ly  to  work,  daily  selecting  some  different 
^^)j«ct— the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  Borghese 
piOery,  the  Capitol,  St.  Peter's,  or  the  Vatican.' 
'Each  day  is  thus  made  memorable,  and,  as  I 
tike  my  time,  each  object  becomes  indelibly  im- 

prened   upon  me When  I  have  fairly 

ttiprinted  an  object  on  my  mind,  and  each  day  a 

ftcih  one,  twilight  has  usually  arrived,  and  the 

<lsy  is  over.'     Into  society  he  enters  with  keen 

Mt,  giving  and  receiving  pleasure  wherever  he 

goes,  and    'amusing    himself   thoroughly    and 

*dirinely.'     'His  looking-glass  is  stuck  full  of 

risitiog-cards,  and  he  spends  every  evening  with 

I  firesh  acquaintance.*      His  visits  to  Horace 

Vemet   and    Thor^aldsen,    Santini's   visits   to 

kirn ;  the  ball  at  Torlonia's,  where  he  first  saw 

the  young    English    beauty,  and  that   at  the 

PalazBo  Albani,  where  he  danced  with  her ;  the 

mad  &oUcs  of  the  Carnival,  the  monks  in  the 

street  (on  whom  he  '  will  one  day  write  a  special 

treatise '),  the  peasants  in  the  rain,  the  very  air 

and  sunshine — all  delight  him  in  the  most  simple, 

lie*hhy,  and  natural  manner.     '  Oh !  if  I  could 

but  send  you  in  this  letter  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
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of  all  this  pleasure,  or  tell  you  how  life  actually 
flies  in  Rome,  every  minute  bringing  its  own  me- 
morable 'delights.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
no  mercy  on  anything  like  affectation  or  conceit. 
He  lashes  the  German  painters  for  their  hats, 
their  beards,  their  dogs,  their  discontent,  and 
their  incompetenoe,  just  as  he  does  one  or  two 
German  musicians  for  their  empty  pretension. 
The  few  words  which  he  devotes  to  Berlioz  (who 
although  always  his  goorf  friend  is  antagonistic 
tohimon  every  point)  and  hiscompanion  Montfort, 
are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same  *  feeling.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  genuinely 
and  good-naturedly  comic  than  his  account  of 
the  attempt  to  sing  Marcdlo's  psalms  by  a  com- 
pany of  dilettanti  assisted  by  a  Papal  singer.^ 

This  sound  and  healthy  habit  of  mind  it  is, 
perhaps,  which  excludes  the  sentimental — we 
might  almost  say  the  devotional — feeling  which  is 
so  markedly  absent  from  his  letters.  Strange  that 
an  artist  who  so  enjoyed  the  remains  of  ancient 
Italy  should  have  had  no  love  of  antiquity  as 
such.  At  sight  of  Nisida  he  recalls  the  fiict 
that  it  was  the  refuge  of  Brutus,  and  that  Cicero 
visited  him  there.  *The  sea  lay  between  the 
islands,  and  the  rocks,  covered  with  vegetation, 
bent  over  it  then  just  as  they  do  now.  These  are 
the  antiquities  that  interest  me,  and  are  much 
more  suggestive  than  crumbling  mason -work.' 
*The  outlines  of  the  Alban  hills  remain  un- 
changed. There  they  can  scribble  no  names  and 
compose  no  inscriptions. . . .  and  to  these  I  clin^.' 
Li  reference  to  music  the  same  spirit  shows  it- 
self still  more  strongly  in  his  indignation  at  the 
ancient  Gregorian  music  to  the  Passion  in  the 
Holy  Week  services.  'It  does  irritate  me  to 
hear  such  sacred  and  touching  words  simg  to 
such  insignificant  dull  music.  They  say  it  is 
canto  fermo,  Gregorian,  etc.  No  matter.  H  at 
that  period  there  was  neither  the  feeling  nor  the 
capacity  to  write  in  a  different  style,  at  all  events 
we  have  now  the  power  to  do  so* ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  suggest  two  alternative  plans  for  altering  and 
reforming  the  service,  suggestions  almost  remind- 
ing one  of  the  proposition  in  which  the  Empress 
Eugenie  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  other  Em- 
presses and  Queens  of  Europe,  to  puU  down  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  and 
rebuild  it  in  conformity  with  modem  taste  and  re- 
quirements. Religious  he  is,  deeply  and  strongly 
religious ;  every  letter  shows  it.  It  is  the  un- 
conscious, healthy,  happy  confidence  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
sense  of  God  and  Duty  are  as  natural  as  the  air 
he  br^thes  or  the  tunes  which  come  into  his 
head,  and  to  whom  a  wrong  action  is  an  im- 
possibility. But  of  devotional  sentiment,  of  that 
yearning  dependence,  which  dictated  the  130th 
Psalm,  or  the  feeling  which  animates  Beethoven's 
passionate  prayers  and  *  confessions,  we  find 
huxUy  a  trace,  in  his  letters  or  hi.<i  music. 

He  was  very  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  visit  to 

•  L.rebLa 

«  L.  MftRdi  29.  It  is  enrloiu  to  eompve  B«i1k»'«  aceoaiii  (Vojag* 
mus.  i.  7S)  of  MendeUaohn  wiUi  the  abore. 
TL.lIarehl.  •  BmtoI.  L194*. 
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Rome.  Pope  Pius  VIIJ.  died  while  lie  was  there, 
and  be  came  in  for  all  the  ceremonies  of  Gregory 
XVI.*i  installation,  in  addition  to  the  services  of 
Holy  Week,  etc.  lliese  latter  he  has  described  in 
the  fullest  manner,  not  only  as  to  their  pictaresque 
and  general  effect,  but  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  the  music,  in  regard  to  which  he  rivalled 
Mozart's  famous  feat.  [See  Misebbrb.]  They 
form  the  subject  of  two  long  letters  to  Zelter, 
dated  ^Dec.  i,  1850,  and  June  16,  1831 ;  and  as 
all  the  particulars  had  to  be  caught  while  he 
listened,  they  testify  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
the  sharpness  of  his  ear  and  the  retentiveiiess  of 
his  memory.  Indeed  it  is  imposiiible  not  to  feel 
that  in  such  letters  as  these  he  is  on  his  own 
ground,  and  that  intense  as  was  his  enjoyment 
of  nature,  painting,  society,  and  life,  he  belonged 
really  to  none  of  these  Uiings^-was  'neither  a 
politician  nor  a  dancer,  nor  an  actor,  nor  a  bd 
etpritf  but  a  'musician.*  And  so  it  proved  in 
fiact.  For  with  all  these  distractions  his  Italian 
journey  was  fruitful  in  work.  The  *  Walpurgis- 
night,*  the  result  of  his  last  visit  to  Weimar,  was 
finished,  in  its  first  form,  at  Milan  (the  MS.  is 
dated  *  Mailand,  July  1 5, 1 83  T) ;  the '  Hebrides,' 
also  in  its  first  form,  is  signed  'Rome,. Dec.  16, 
1830.*  The  Italian  and  Scotch  Symphonies  were 
begun  and  far  advanced  before  he  left  Italy. 
Several  smaller  works  belong  to  this  period — the 
Psalm  *  Non  Nobis  *  (Nov.  16,  1830) ;  the  three 
church  pieces  which  form  op.. 23;.  a  Christ- 
mas Cantata,  still  in  MS.  (Jan.  28,  1831);  the 
Hymn  '  Verleih*  uns  Frieden'  (Feb.  10)  ;  the  3 
Motets  for  the  nuns  of  the  French  Chapel :  and 
although  few,  if  any,  of  these  minor  pieces  can  be 
really  said  to  live,  yet  they  embody  much  labour 
and  aevotion,  and  were  admirable  stepping-stones 
to  the  great  vocal  works  of  his  later  hfe.  In  fitct 
then,  as  always,  he  was  what  Berlioz  'calls  him, 
'un  producteur  in&tigable,*  and  thus  obtained 
that  ukcility  which  few  composers  have  possessed 
in  greater  degree  than  Mozart  and  himself.  He 
sought  the  society  of  musicians.  Besides  Berlioz,. 
Montfort,  and  Benedict,  we  find  frequent  mention 
of  Baini,  Donizetti,  Coccia,  and  Madame  Fodor. 
At  Milan  his  encounter  with  Madame  Ertmann, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven,  was  a  happy 
accident,  and  turned  to  the  happiest  account. 
There  too  he  met  the  son  of  Mozart,  and  de^ 
lighted  him  with  his  father  s  Overtures  to  Don 
Juan  and  the  Ma^c  Flute,  played  in  his  own 
'splendid  orchestraJ  style'  on  the  piano.  Not 
the  least  pleasant  portions  of  his  letters  from 
Switzerland  are  those  describing  hisorgan-playing 
at  the  little  remote  Swiss  churches  at  Engelberg, 
Wallenstadt,  Sargans,  and  Lindau — from  whidi 
we  would  gladly  quote  if  space  allowed. 

Nor  was  his  drawing-book  idle.  Between  May 
16  and  August  24,  183 1,  35  sketches  are  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  daughters  alone,  implying  a 
corresponding  number  for  the  other  portions  of  the 
tour.  How  characteristic  of  his  enormous  en- 
joyment of  life  is  the  following  passage  (Sat^gans, 

1  This  i*ai  added  to  the  BeiseMeb  la  a  lubaequent  edttlon,  and  Is 
not  Included  in  the  Kogllih  tranilatton. 
*  L.  Dec.  28^  iSSSL  .  >  Yoy.  mui.  L  7S. 
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Sept.  3) :  '  Besides  organ  playing  I  have  mach 
to  finidi  in  my  new  drawing-book  (I  filled  another 
completely  at  Engelberg);  then  I  must  dine, 
and  eat  like  a  whole  regiment ;  then  after  dinner 
the  organ  again,  and  so  fotget  my  rainy  day.' 

The  great  event  of  his  second  visit  to  Munich 
was  the  production  (and  no  doubt  the  compo- 
sition) of  his  6  minor  Concerto, '  a  thing  rapidly 
thrown  ^off,'  which  he  played  on  Oct.  17,  1831, 
at  a  concert  which  also  comprised  his  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  his  Overture  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  an  extempore  performance. 
Before  leaving  he  received  a  commission  ^to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Munich  Theatre.  From 
Munich  he  travelled  by  Stuttgart  (Nov.  7)  and 
Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Dtissel- 
dorf  (Nov.  27),  to  consult  Immermann  as  to  the 
libretto  for  the  Munich  opera,  and  arranged  with 
him  for  one  founded  on  *The  Tempert.  The 
artistic  life  of  Diisseldorf  pleased  him  extremely, 
and  no  doubt  this  visit  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  future  connection  with  that  town. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  found,  of  his  German  friends, 
Hiller  and  Franck  settled  there.  He  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Parisian  musicians  who 
had  known  him  as  a  boy  in  1825,  especially  with 
Baillot ;  and  made  many  new  friends,  Habeneck, 
Franchomme,  Cuvillon,  and  others.  Chopin, 
Meyerbeer^  Herz,  Liszt,  Kalkbrenner,  Ole  Bull, 
were  all  there,  and  Mendelssohn  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  with  them.  He  went  a  great 
deal  into  society  and  played  frequently,  was  con- 
stantly at  the  theatre,  and  as  constantly  at  the 
Louvre,  enjoyed  life  thoroughly,  saw  everything, 
according  to  his  wont,  including  the  political 
scenes  which  were  then  more  than  ever  interest- 
ing in  Paris ;  knew  everybody ;  and  in  fact,  as 
he  expresses  it,  'cast  himself  thoroughly  into 
the  ^vortex.*  His  Overture  to  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  waa  performed  at  the  Soci^t^  des 
Concerts  (Conservatoire)  on  Feb.  19,  1832,  and 
he  himself  played  the  Concerto  of  Beethoven  in 
G  at  the  concert  of  March  1.8.  His  Reformation 
Symphony  was  rehearsed,  but  the  orchestra 
thought  it  too  *  learned,  and  it  never  reached 
performance.  His  Octet  was  played  in  church 
at  a  mass  commemorative  of  Beethoven,  and 
several  times  in  private:  so  was  his  Quintet 
(with  a  new  *  Adagio)  and  his  Quartets,  both  for 
strings  and  for  piano.  The  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, he  writes,  are  working  their  fingers 
off  to  play  '1st  es  *®wahr?*  His  playing  was 
applauded  as  much  as  heart  could  vnsh,  and  his 
reception  in  all  circles  was  of  the  very  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  drawbacks. 
Edward  Ritz,  his  great  friend,  died  (Jan.  23) 
while  he  was  there;  the  news  reached  him  on 
his  birthday,  (roethe  too  died  (March  22).  The 
rejection  of  his  Reformation  Symphony,  the 
centre  of  so  many  "hopes,  was  a  <Usappointment 

«Brlere.U.aL     •  L.  Dee.  19. 18SL     •  L.  Dee.  IS.  1881 :  Jan.  11.  USa. 
TL.JaD.ll.inS;  I>ecS8,18Sl.  'H-a. 

•  Written  In  memory  of  K.  Riti.  and  raplMlnt  ^  Minuet  la  F  ilMrp 
minor,  uttii  Trio  In  doable  Oanon. 
M  The  Lied  embodM  Id  the  A  minor  Qoartat.  Beaabot«,p.260i. 
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whidi  must  hare  Uirown  a  deep  shadow  over 
everything,  and  no  doubt  after  so  much  gaiety  there 
was  a  reaction,  and  his  old  dislike  to  the  French 
character — traces  of  which  are  not  wanting  in 
a  letter  to  Immennann  dated  Jan.  1 1 — retomed. 
In  addition  to  this  his  health  had  not  latterly 
been  good,  and  in  March  he  had  an  attack  of 
'cholera.   Though  he  alludes  to  it  in  joke,  he  pro- 
bably felt  the  truth  of  a  remark  in  the  Figaro 
that  *  Paris   is  the   tomb  of  all  'reputations.' 
Brilliantly  and  cordially  as  he  was  received,  he 
left  no  lasting  mark  there ;  his  name  does  not 
reappear  in  the  programmes  of  the  Conservatoire 
for  II  years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  establish- 
ment dT  the  Concerts  populaires  in  1861  that  his 
music  became  at  all  fainiliar  to  '  the  Parisians. 
He  himself.never  again  set  foot  in  Paris. 

On  April  23,  1833,  he  was  once  more  in  his 
beloved  London,  and  at  his  old  quarters,  103 
Great  Portland  Street.     'That  smoky  nest,'  he 
exdaims,  amid  the  sunshine  of  the  Naples  sum- 
mer, 'b  fated  to  be  now  and  ever  my  favourite 
icndenoe;  my  heart  swells  when  I  think  of  *it.' 
And  here  he  was  back  in  it  again !   It  was  warm, 
the  Iflscs  were  in  bloom,  his  old  friends  were  as 
CQvdJAl  as  if  they  had  never  parted,  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  everywhere,  and  felt  his  health  re- 
ton  in  full  measure.    His  letters  of  this  date 
ve  fall  of  a  genuine  heartfelt  satisfaction.    He 
plunged  at  once  into  musical  life.    The  Hebrides 
vai  played  in  MS.  by  the  Philharmonic  on  May  14, 
^  he  performed  his  G  minor  Concerto,  on  an 
£nid  piano,  at  theooncertsof  May  28  and  June  1 8. 
B<  gave  a  MS.  score  of  his  overture  to  the  society, 
^  they  presented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate. 
Irving  his  stay  in  London  he  wrote  his  Capriccio 
^Usnt  in  B  (op.  22),  and  played  it  at  a  'concert 
of  Mori  8.     On  Sunday,  June  10,  he  played  the 
oigan  'at  St.  Paul's.    He  also  published  a  four- 
luuid^ arrangement  of  the  M.N.D.  Overture  with 
t^uner,  and  the  i  st  Book  of  Songs  without  *  Words, 
.  with  Kovello,  and  played  at  many  concerts.    A 
niore  important  thing  still  was  the  revision  of  the 
Hebrides  Overture,  to  which  he  appears  to  have 
put  the  final  touches  on  June  20  (five  weeks 
After  its  performance  at  the  Philharmonic),  that 
being  the  date  on  the  autograph  score  in  posses- 
lioD  of  the  fismily  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  which 
agrees  in  all  essentiab  with  the  printed  copy. 
Oa  May  15  Zelter  died,  and  he  received  the 
news  of  the  leas  of  his  old  friend  at  Mr.  Attwood's 
hoQse,  Biggin  Hill,  Norwood.    The  vision  of  a 
possible  offer  of  Zelter's  post  at  the  Singakademie 
eroieed  his  mind,  and  is  discussed  with  his  father ; 
but  it  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.    Among 
the  friends  whom  he  made  during  this  visit,  never 
to  lose  till  death,  were  the  Horsleys,  a  family 

1  B.  aa  htUm  to  Barmaan.  In  lettm  of  DM.  MusleivM,  April  16. 
>  FMs  k  tnaecurmto  tn  cUing  this  m  MttidelMohn'i  own  •zpreasloo. 
•w  Lflttw.  M«Rh  SU  l>aS. 

•  Tkk  w%aA  of  tjmpaihj.  eombtned  with  ta  Mtonishlsg  amount 
•f  ifDoranoe.  ia  unuslngly  dicpl«,fad  tn  the  following  description 
I  the  CBtttlogne  of  a  well-known  French  antogimi^  collector  :— 
riesohn  Bartboldy  (Felix)  renuirqimble  intelligence,  nuis  coaur 
)  et  boM :  qui  n'ajrant  pa  gravir  d'un  pas  sar  les  sommets  de 
I'afl  t'est  refkigtf  dans  la  modqua  da  ehambre.'  Can  ignorance  and 
tMoUmurm  go  foriiber  ?  4  L.  May  2S.  18SL 

sKMC^Ltat.    Also  Moa.  L  2n.  •■os.l.27S.  T  IMd. 
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living  in  the  country  at  Kensington.  Mr.  W. 
Horsley  was  one  of  our  most  eminent  glee- 
writers,  his  daughters  were  imusually  musical,  one 
of  the  sons  is  now  an  R.A.,  and  another  was  for 
many  years  a  bright  ornament  to  English  music. 
The  circle  was  not  altogether  unlike  his  Berlin 
home,  and  in  his  ovm  *  words  he  seldom  spent  a 
day  without  meeting  one  or  other  of  the  family. 

In  July  1832  he  returned  to  Berlin,  to  find  the 
charm  of  the  summer  life  in  the  garden  as  great 
as  before.  His  darling  sister  Rebecka  had  been 
married  to  Professor  IMrichlet  in  May.  Another 
change  was  that  the  Devrients  had  migrated  to 
another  place,  and  Hensel*s  studios  now  occupied 
all  the  spare  space  in  the  garden-house.  Lnmer- 
mann^s  promised  libretto  was  waiting  for  him  on  his 
return,  but  from  the  terms  in  which  he  asks  for 
Devrient*s  opinion  on  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  disap- 
pointed him,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  ^**  sub- 
ject. St.  Paul  was  beginning  to  occupy  his  mind 
(of  which  more  anon),  and  he  had  not  long  been 
back  when  the  election  of  the  conductor  for  the 
Singakademie  in  Zelter's  place  came  on  the  tapis. 
The  details  may  be  read  ^elsewhere ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  chiefly  through  the  extra  zeal 
and  want  of  tact  of  his  friend  Devrient,  though 
with  the  best  intentions,  Mendelssohn,  for  no 
fiiult  of  his  own,  was  dragsred  before  the  public 
as  an  opponent  of  Rungenhagen ;  and  at  length, 
on  Jan.  22, 1833,  was  defeated  by.  60  votes  out  of 
236.  The  defeat  was  aggravated  by  a  sad  want 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  fainily,  who  not 
only  were  annoyed,  but  showed  their  annoyance 
by  withdrawing  from  the  Akademie,  and  thus 
making  an  open  hostility.  Felix  himself  said 
little,  but  he  felt  it  deeply.  He  ^describes  it  as 
a  time  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  suspense, 
which  was  as  bad  as  a  serious  illness ;  and  no 
doubt  it  widened  the  breach  in  his  liking  for 
Berlin,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  rejection 
of  Camacho.  He  doubtless  found  some  consola- 
tion in  a  Grand  Piano  which  was  forwarded  to 
him  in  August  by  Mr.  Pierre  Erard  of  London. 

His  musical  activity  was  at  all  events  not 
impaired.  Besides  occupying  himself  with  the 
Sunday  music  at  home,  FeHx,  during  this  winter, 
gave  three  public  concerts  at  the  room  of  the  ^  Sing- 
akademie in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1832,  and  Jan.  1833, 
at  which  he  brought  forward  his  Walpurgisnight, 
his  Reformation  Symphony,  his  Overtures  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  MeeresstiUe,  and 
Hebrides,  his  G  minor  Concerto  and  his  Oapriodo 
in  B  minor ;  besides  phmng  two  sonatas  and 
the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  a  Con- 
certo of  Bach  in  D  minor — all,  be  it  remem- 
bered, novelties  at  that  time  even  to  many 
experienced  musicians.  In  addition  to  this  he 
watf  working  seriously  at  the  Italian  Symphony. 
The  Philhwnonic  Society  of  London  had  passed 
a  resolution  on  Nov.  5,  1832,  asking  lum  to 
compose  *  a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal 
piece,*  and  offering  him  a  hundred  guineas 
for  the  exclusive  right  of  performance  during 

•  0.*M.9r.  toDer.lO.  n  See  especially  Oar.  14&>U«. 

U  L.  March  4.  IfOS. 

u  A.M.Z.  l£89v  Vm.   The  data  are  not  glrea. 
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two  'yean.  Of  these  the  Italian  Symphony 
was  to  be  one,  and  the  MS.  score  of  the  work 
aooordingly  hean  the  date  of  March  13,  1833. 
On  April  37  he  wrote  to  the  Society  offering 
them  the  symphony  with  'two  new  over- 
tures, finished  since  last  year'  (doubtless  the 
Meeresstille  and  the  Trumpet  Overture),  the 
extra  one  being  intended  *  as  a  sign  of  his  grati- 
tude for  the  pleasure  and  honour  they  had  again 
conferred  upon  him.*  Graceful  and  apparently 
spontaneous  as  it  is,  the  symphony  had  not  been 
an  easy  task.  MendelsBolui  was  not  exempt  from 
the  lot  of  most  artists  who  attempt  a  great  poem 
or  a  great  composition;  on  the  contrary,  'the 
bitteiest  moments  he  ever  endured  or  could 
have  imagined,*  were  those  which  he  experienced 
during  the  autumn  when  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  up  to  the  last  he  had  his  doubts  and 
misgivings  as  to  the  result.  Now,  however,  when 
it  was  finished,  he  found  that  it  'pleased  him 
and  showed '  progress ' — a  very  modest  expression 
for  a  work  so  f lUl  of  original  thought,  masterly 
expression,  consummate  execution,  and  sunny 
beauty,  as  the  Italian  Symphony,  and  moreover 
such  a  prodigious  'advance  on  his  last  work  of 
the  same  kind  1 

On  Feb.  6,  1833,  a  son  was  bom  to  the  Mo- 
soheleses,  and  one  of  the  first  letters  written  was 
to  Mendelssohn,  asking  him  to  be  godfather  to 
the  child.  Ha  sent  a  capital  letter  in  reply,  with 
an  elaborate  *  sketch,  and  he  transmitted  later  a 
cradle  song — published  as  Op.  47,  No.  6 — for  his 
godchild,  Felix  Moscheles.  Early  in  April  he  left 
Berlin  for  Dtisseldorf,  to  arrange  for  conducting 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  the  end  of  May.  As 
soon  as  the  arrangements  were  completed,  he  went 
on  to  London  for  the  christening  of  his  godchild, 
and  also  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
May  13,  when  his  Italian  Symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time,  and  he  hinuelf  played 
Mozart's  D  minor  Concerto.  This  was  his  third 
visit.  He  was  there  by  April  a6— again  at  his 
old  lodgings  in  Great  Portland  Street — and  on 
May  I  he  played  at  Mo6cheles*s  annual  concert 
a  brilliant  set  of  4-faand  variations  on  the  Gipsy 
March  in  Preciosa,  which  the  two  had  com- 
posed *  together.  He  left  shortly  after  the  13th 
and  returned  to  Dtisseldorf,  in  ample  time  for 
the  rehearsal  of  the  Festival,  which  began 
on  Whit  Sunday,  Mav  26,  and  was  an  immense 
success.  Israel  in  *  Egypt  was  the  piice  de  re- 
tittanfie,  and  among  the  other  works  were  Bee- 
thoven's Pastoral  Symphony  and  Overture  to 
Leonora,  and  his  own  Trumpet  Overture.  Abra- 
ham Mendelssohn  had  come  from  Berlin  for 
the  Festival,  and  an  excellent  account  of  it  will 
be  found  in  his  letters,  printed  by  ^Hensel, 
admirable  letters,  full  of  point  and  wisdom, 
and  showing  better  than  anything  else  could  the 

1  See  the  Boiolatlon  and  his  Miswer  In  Hogtrth,  BB,  (Xk 

I  Letter  to  Bauer.  April  6,  I8Sa, 

s  It  has  been  sa-d  that  the  leap  from  Mendelssohn's  O  minor  to  his 
A  major  Bymphonj  Is  as  great  as  that  from  Beethoren's  No.  9  to  the 
Xrolca;  and  relatively  this  Is  probably  not  exaggerated. 

4  Which  will  be  found  in  Moechdes's  Life.  1. 283.  •  Moa.  L  Snx 

•  It  had  been  performed  bj  the  Stngakademia  of  Berlin.  Dec.  6. 1881. 
but  probeblj  with  re-instni  mentation.  It  was  now  done  as  Handel 
wrote  It.  9  F JL  L  947<a04 
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deep  affection  and  perfect  understanding  which 
existed  between  fatner  and  son.  The  brilliant 
success  of  the  Festival  and  the  personal  fascina- 
tion of  Mendelssohn  led  to  an  offer  from  the 
authorities  of  Dtisseldorf  that  he  should  under- 
take the  charge  of  the  entire  musical  arrange- 
ments of  the  town,  embracing  the  direction  of 
the  church  music  and  of  two  associations,  for 
three  years,  from  Oct.  i,  1833,  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  600  '  thalen  CJS90).  He  had  been  ukuck 
attracted  by  the  active  artistic  life  of  the  place 
when  he  visited  Immeimann  at  the  dose  of 
his  Italian  journey,  and  there  spears  to  have 
been  no  hesitation  in  his  acceptance  of  the  offer. 
This  important  agreement  concluded,  Felix  re- 
turned to  London  for  the  fourth  time,  taking  his 
father  with  him.  They  arrived  about  the  5th, 
and  went  into  the  lodgings  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  It  is  the  father's  first  visit,  and  his  let- 
ters are  full  of  little  hits  at  the  fog,  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  the  Sundays,  and  other  English  pecu- 
liarities, and  at  h^s  son*s  enthusiasm  for  it  all. 
Ab  far  as  the  elder  Mendelssohn  was  concerned, 
the  first  month  was  perfectly  successful,  but  in 
the  course  of  July  he  was  laid  up  with  some 
complaint  in  his  ^in,  which  confined  him  to  his 
room  for  three  weeks,  and  although  it  gave  him 
an  excellent  idea  of  English  hospitality,  it 
naturally  threw  a  damp  over  the  latter  part  of 
the  visit.  His  blindness^  too,  seems  to  *have 
begun  to  show  itself! 

His  son  however  experienced  no  such  draw- 
backs. To  his  fiftther  he  was  everything.  'I 
cannot  express,'  says  the  grateful  old  man,  *  what 
he  has  been  to  me,  what  a  treasure  of  love,  pa- 
tience, endurance,  thoughtfulneas,  and  tender  care 
he  has  lavished  on  me ;  and  much  as  I  owe  him 
indirectly  for  a  thousand  kindnesses  and  atten- 
tions from  others,  I  owe  him  fSiur  more  for  what 
he  has  done  for  me  ^himself.'  No  letters  by 
Felix  of  this  date  have  been  printed,  but  enough 
information  can  be  picked  up  to  show  that  he 
fully  eojoyed  himself.  His  Trumpet  Overture 
was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  10. 
He  played  the  oi^gan  at  St.  Paul's  (June  23), 
Klingemann  and  other  friends  at  the  bellowa, 
and  Uie  church  empty — Introduction  and  fugue ; 
extempore;  Attwood*s  Coronation  Anthem,  4 
hands,  with  Attwood ;  and  three  "pieces  of  £adi*a. 
He  also  evidently  played  a  great  deal  in  sodety, 
and  his  father's  account  of  a  mad  evening  wiUi 
Malibran  will  stand  as  a  type  of  many  ^soch. 
The  Moscheleses,  Attwoods,  Horsleys,  and  Alex- 
anders are  among  the  most  prominent  English 
names  in  the  diaries  and  ^'letters.  Besides  Mali- 
bran,  Schroder-Devrient,  Herz,  and  Hummel 
were  among  the  foreign  artists  in  London.  On 
**  Aug.  4  the  two  left  for  Berlin,  Abraham  having 
announced  that  he  was  bringing  home  '  a  young 
painter  named  Alphonse  Lovie,  who,  of  oourse. 


•  X  cannot  dtsoorer  his  eiaet  ilatmt  or  title  at  DOaseldorf.  la  hJs 
own  sketch  of  his  llfs  (see  next  page)  he  styles  himself  Musle-dlractor 
of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Mnslc  in  DOaseldorf. 

s  F.]l.i.  907:11  ez.   Compare  11.9a 

M  F  J[.  1.  SM.  »  Ibid.  tn.  n  Ibid.  877. 
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wBf  BO  oiher  thui  ^  Ftf lix  himself.  They  reached 
Berlin  in  due  course,  and  by  Sept.  37,  1833, 
Felix  was  at  his  new  poet. 

DiiBseldorf  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
in  his  career — of  settled  life  away  from  the  influ- 
eikoes  of  home,  which  had  hitherto  fonned  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  his  existence.  At  Berlin 
Doth  snocess  and  non-success  were  largely  biassed 
by  personal  comdderatioiis  ;  here  he  was  to  start 
afresh,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  him- 
sell  He  began  his  new  career  with  vigour.  He 
first  attackml  the  church  music,  and  as  'not 
one  tolerable  mass*  was  to  be  found,  scoured  the 
country  as  far  as  Elberfeld,  Cologne,  and  Bonn, 
and  returned  with  a  carriage-load  of  Palestrina, 
Lasso,  and  LottL  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  Messiah, 
Alexander's  Feast,  and  Egmont  are  among  the 
music  which  we  hear  of  at  the  concerts.  At  the 
theatre,  after  a  temporary  disturbance,  owing  to 
a  rise  in  prices,  and  a  Uttle  OYer-eagemess,  he 
was  well  received  and  successful ;  and  at  first  all 
was  couleur  de  rote — '  a  more  agreeable  position 
I  cannot  wish  'for.*  But  he  soon  found  that  the 
theatre  did  not  suit  him ;  he  had  too  little  sym- 
pathy with  theatrical  life,  and  the  responsibility 
was  too  irksome.  He  therefore,  after  a  few 
months*  trial,  'in  March  1834,  relinquished  his 
salary  as  far  as  the  theatre  was  concerned,  and 
held  himself  free,  as  a  sort  of  'Honorary 
*Intendant.'  His  influence  however  made  it- 
self felt.  Bon  Juan,  Figaro,  Cherubini's  Deux 
Janm^es,  were  amongst  the  operas  given  in  the 
first  four  months ;  imd  in  the  church  we  hear 
of  masses  by  Beethoven  and  Cherubini.  motets  of 
Paleetrina*s,  and  cantatas  of  Bach*s,  the  Dettin- 
gen  Te  Beam,  '  and  on  the  whole  as  much  good 
music  as  could  be  expected  during  my  first 
*  winter.*  He  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of  Scha- 
daw*s  *  bouse,  and  was  very  much  in  the  artistic 
cirde.  and  always  ready  to  make  an  excursion, 
to  have  a  swim,  to  eat,  to  ride  (for  he  kept  ^a 
borae),  to  dance,  or  to  sleep ;  was  working  hard  at 
water-oolour  drawing,  unaer  'Schirmer's  tuition, 
and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every  company  he 
entered.  In  May  was  the  Lower  Rhine  Festi- 
val at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Ries ;  there  he  met  Hiller,  and  also  K)hopin, 
wlkose  aoquaintanoe  he  had  already  made  *^in 
Paris,  and  who  returned  with  him  to  Diisseldori 
Doling  the  spring  of  1834  ^  ^"^^^  made  a^  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  the  "Fine  Arts. 

Meantime,  through  all  these  labours  and  dis- 
tractions,  of  pleasure  or  business  alike,  he  was 
eompoaiog  busily  and  welL     The  overture  to 

iFJLLaai  SL.Jil]7fl).iai.  •L.Mac:& 

«L.Av.«.  •L.IUr.SBL  «H.aii. 

f  Hm  MtuWtkm  or  thb  boTM  giTM  A  food  IdM  of  hto  dntifU 
■ttltade  towmrda  hia  CUher.    (L.  Iknh  ».  ISM.) 
•  DcT.  nc  *  L.  May  S:  H.  HL  w  Kwuowikl.  elMtp.  xJt. 

u  L.  iL  U^  M.    On  this  oceaaton  he  MDt  In  ttM  followlB«  '  Memo- 
BB  of  mj  Uofrsphy  aod  Art-«docatioa.*    '  I  wu  born  Feb.  8. 
■ft  Hambofv:  In  m7  8th  yenr  began  to  lenrn  music  tnd  wu 
,  thoffaii^>-b«M  AOfd  eomposltkm  by  Professor  Zelter.  Aiid  the 
Srst  bj  mj  mother  and  then  by  Mr.  Ludwlg  Berger.    In 
a  1  Ml  Berlin.  tmTelled  through  Xagland  and  Scotland, 
■any.  Italy.  Switaeriaod.  and  Franoe:  visited  England 
tMoe  mors  In  tlie  sprlnc  of  IflS  and  SS,  was  there  made  Honorary 
of  the  Phllhannonle  Society,  and  since  October  UBS,  have 
I  Morie-dlraetor  of  the  Association  t6r  the  Promotion  of  Music  In 
TMs  Is  preserred'ln  the  ardiWes  of  the  Aeademy.  and 
1  am  liadehmd  te  It  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joaehim. 
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Melusina  was  finished  Nov.  14,  1833,  and  tried ; 
the  Eb  Rondo  for  P.F.  and  orchestra  (op.  39)  on 
Jan.  39, 1834 ;  '  Infelice,*  for  soprano  and  orches- 
tra, for  the  Philharmonic  "Society  (in  its  first 
shape),  is  dated  April  3,  34 ;  the  fine  Capriccio 
in  A  minor  (op.  33,  no.  i),  April  9,  34.  He 
had  also  rewritten  and  greatly  improved  the 
MeeresstiUe  "Overture  for  its  publication  by 
Breiikopfs  with  the  M.  N.  D.  and  Hebrides. 
A  symphony  which  he  mentions  as  on  the  road 
appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  a  still  more 
important  work.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  Paris 
(Dec.  19, 1 8  31),  complaining  of  the  low  morale  of 
the  opera  librettos,  he  says  that  if  that  style  is 
indispensable  he  'will  forsake  opera  and  write 
oraioriot*  The  words  had  hardly  left  his  pen 
when  he  was  invited  by  the  Cacilien-Verein 
of  Frankfort  to  compose  an  oratorio  on  ^*St. 
Paul.  The  general  plan  of  the  work,  and  such 
details  as  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Bible  and 
Choral-book,  and  the  introduction  of  chorales, 
are  stated  by  him  at  the  very  outset.  On  his 
return  to  Berlin  he  and  Marx  made  a  compact 
by  which  each  was  to  write  an  oratorio-book  for 
the  other;  Mendelssohn  was  to  write  'Moses' 
for  Marx,  and  Marx  'St.  Paul*  for  ^Mendels- 
sohn. Mendelssohn  executed  his  task  at  once, 
and  the  full  libretto,  entitled  '  Moses,  an  Orato- 
rio, composed  by  A.  B.  M.,*  and  signed  '  F.  M.  B., 
31  Aug.  1833,'  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
''family.  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
rejected  Mendelssohn's  book  for  'Moses,'  but 
threw  up  that  of  '  St.  Paul'  on  the  ground  that 
chorales  were  an  anachronism.  In  fact,  this 
singular  man's  function  in  life  seems  to  have 
been  to  differ  with  everybody.  For  the  text  of 
St.  Paul,  Mendelssohn  was  indebted  to  his  own 
selection  and  to  the  aid  of  his  friends  FUrst  and 
"Schubring.  Like  Handel,  he  knew  his  Bible 
well;  in  his  oratorios  he  followed  it  implicitly, 
and  the  thiee  books  of  St.  Paul,  Elijah,  and  the 
Lobgesang  are  a  proof  (if  any  proof  were  needed 
after  the  Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt)  that,  in 
his  own  words,  '  the  BiUe  is  always  the  best  of 
"all.'  He  be|^  upon  the  music  in  March  1834, 
not  anticipating  that  it  would  occupy  1dm 
**long ;  but  it  dragged  on,  and  was  not  completed 
till  the  beginning  of  1836. 

Though  only  Honorary  Intendant  at  the  Dils- 
seldorf  theatre,  he  busied  himself  with  the  ap- 
proaching winter  season,  and  before  leaving  for 
his  holi^y  corresponded  much  with  Devrient 
as  to  the  engagement  of  ^^  singers.  September 
1834  he  spent  in  '^Berlin,  and  was  back  at  Diis- 
seldorf  "for  the  first  concert  on  Oct.  33.  calling 
on  his  way  at  Cassel,  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  '^Hauptmann,  with  whom  he  was  destined 

u  rint  sung  at  the  Philharmonic  by  Mme.  Oandorl,  May  19.  USi. 

u  L.  Aug.  6,  l^OL 

M  Letter  to  Derrient.  D.  UT.  & 

u  Man,  II.  UB.  etc. 

u  It  shofTs  how  fblly  Mendelssohn  realised  the  connexion  of  the  Old 
and  New  TestamoiU  that  his  concluding  chorus,  after  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  is '  This  is  the  loTO  of  God.  that  we  keep  Uls  oommandmenU ' 
—from  St.  John. 

K  See  Sch. :  nd  L.  IL  S.  86.  SB.  etc  w  L.  July  IB.  U84. 
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in  later  life  to  be  closely  oonnected.  The  new 
theatre  opened  on  Nov.  i.  He  and  Immermann 
quarrelled  as  to  precedence,  or  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  duties.  The  selection  of  singers 
and  musicians,  the  bai^ining  with  them,  and 
all  the  countless  worries  which  beset  a  manager, 
and  which,  by  a  new  agreement,  he  had  to  under- 
take, proved  a  most  uncongenial  and  moreover  a 
most  wasteful  task ;  so  unoonffenial  that  at  last, 
the  day  after  the  opening  of  uie  theatre,  he  sud* 
denly  '  made  a  talto  maridle  *  and  threw  up  all 
^connection  with  it^  not  without  considerable 
irritability  and  'inconsistency.  After  this  he 
continued  to  do  his  other  duties,  and  to  conduct 
occasional  operas,  Julius  Bietz  being  his  assistant. 
With  the  spring  of  1835  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from.  Leipzig  through  Mr.  Schleinitz,  which 
resulted  in  his  taking  the  poet  of  Conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  there.  His  '  answers 
to  the  invitation  show  not  only  how  very  careful 
he  was  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others,  but 
also  how  clearly  and  practically  he  looked  at  all 
the  bearings  of  a  question  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  upon  it.  Before  the  change,  however,  seve- 
ral things  happened.  He  conducted  the  Lower 
Rhine  Festival  for  1835  at  Cologne  (Jnne  7-9). 
The  principal  works  were  Handel's  Solomon — for 
which  he  had  written  an  organ  part  in  Italy ;  Bee- 
thoven's Symphony  No.  8,  and  Overture  Op.  1 24, 
a  *  religious  march  *  and  hymn  of  Cherubini*s, 
and  the  Morning  Hymn  of  his  favourite  J.  F. 
Beichardt.  The  Festival  was  made  more  than 
ordinarily  delightful  to  him  by  a  present  of 
Arnold's  edition  of  Handel  in  32  vols.  frt>m  the 
committee.  His  father,  mother,  and  sisters  were 
all  there.  The  parents  then  went  back  with  him 
to  DUsseldorf ;  there  his  mother  had  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  which  prevented  his  taking 
them  home  to  Berlin  till  the  latter  part  of  *  July. 
At  Cassel  the  &ther  too  fell  ill,  and  Felix's  energies 
were  fully  taxed  on  the  *road.  He  remained 
with  them  at  Berlin  till  the  end  of  August,  and 
then  left  for  Leipzig  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  beginning  the  subscription  concerts 
in  the  Gewandhaus  on  Oct.  4.  His  house  at  Leip- 
zig was  in  Reichel's  garden,  off  the  Promenade. 
Chopin  visited  him  during  the  interval,  and 
Felix  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to 
Clara  Wieck,  then  a  girl  of  16.  Later  came  his 
old  Berlin  friend  David  from  Russia  to  lead  the 
*  orchestra,  and  Moscheles  from  London  for  a 
lengthened  visit.  Mendelssohn's  new  engage- 
ment began  with  the  best  auspices.  The  reUef 
from  the  worries  and  responsibilities  of  Dussel- 
dorf  was  ^  immense,  and  years  'afterwards  he  re- 
fers to  it  as  *  when  I  first  came  to  Leipzig  and 
thought  I  was  in  Paradise.'  He  was  warmly 
welcomed  on  taking  his  seat,  and  the  first  con- 
cert led  off  with  his  Meeresstille  Overture. 

1  L.  Nor.  4.  IS. 

sThb  is  brought  onttnhiifkther^lanar.lLSpL   SMslaoKor.i. 
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Rebecka  passed  through  Leipzig  on  Oct.  14,  ml 
her  way  from  Belgium,  and  F^x  and  Moecheles 
accompanied  her  to  B^lin  for  a  visit  of  two  days» 
returning  to  Leipzig  for  the  next  concert.  Short 
as  the  visit  was,  it  was  more  than  usually  gay. 
The  house  was  full  every  evening,  and  by  iky- 
ing alternately,  by  playing  four  hands,  and  by 
the  comical  extempore  tricks  of  which  the  two 
friends  were  so  fond,  and  which  they  carried  on 
to  such  perfection,  the  parents,  espedaDy  the 
&ther,  now  quite  blind,  were  greatiy  mystified 
and  *  amused.  And  well  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was 
Felix*s  last  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  £ather 
he  so  tenderly  loved  and  so  deeply  reverenced. 
At  half-past  10  a.m.  on  Nov.  19, 1835,  Abraham 
Mendelslfohn  was  dead.  He  died  the  death  of  the 
just,  passing  away,  as  his  father  had  done,  with- 
out warning,  but  also  without  pain.  He  turned 
over  in  his  bed,  saying  that  he  would  deep  a 
little ;  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  gone.  Hensel 
started  at  once  for  Leipzig,  and  by  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  22nd,  Felix  was  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
How  deeply  he  felt  under  this  peculiarly  heavy 
blow  the  reader  must  gather  from  his  own  letters. 
It  fell  on  him  with  special  force,  because  he  was 
not  only  away  from  the  family  circle,  but  had  no 
home  of  his  own,  as  Fanny  and  Rebecka  had,  to 
mitigate  the  loss.  He  went  back  to  Leipzig 
stunned,  but  determined  to  do  his  duty  with  all 
his  might,  finish  St.  Paul,  and  thus  most  per- 
fectly fulfil  his  father's  wishes.  He  had  oom- 
pleteid  the  revision  of  his  Melusina  Overture  on 
Nov.  17,  only  three  days  before  the  fatal  news 
reached  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  finishing  the  oratorio. 

The  business  of  the  day,  however,  had  to  go 
on.  One  of  the  chief  events  in  this  series  of  con- 
certs was  a  performance  of  the  9th  Symphony 
of  '^Beethoven,  Feb.  11,  1836.  Anotiier  wa« 
Mendelssohn's  performance  of  Mozart*s  D  minor 
Concerto  'as  written*  (for  it  seems  to  have  been 
always  hitherto  played  after  some  "adaptation^ 
on  Jan.  29,  with  cadences  which  elttctrified  his 
audience.  Leipzig  was  particularly  congenial  to 
Mendelssohn.  He  was  ihe  idol  of  the  town,  had 
an  orchestra  full  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  » 
first-rate  coadjutor  in  David,  who  took  much  of 
the  mechanical  work  of  the  orchestra  off  hia 
shoulders  ;  and  moreover  he  was  relieved  of  all 
business  arrangements,  which  were  transacted 
by  the  committee,  especially  by  H  err  Schleinitz. 
Another  point  in  which  he  could  not  but  oon> 
trast  his  present  position  favourably  with  that 
at  Dusseldorf  was  the  absence  of  all  rivalry 
or  jealousy.  The  labour  of  the  season  however 
was  severe,  and  he  ^'confesses  that  the  first  two 
months  had  taken  more  out  of  him  than  two 
years  composing  would  do.  The  University  of 
Leipzig  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  presence 
by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  Phil.  Doc  in 
"March. 

Meantime  Schelble's  illness  had  cancelled  the 
arrangement  for  producing  St.  Paul  at  Frank- 
fort, and  it  had  been  secured  for  the   Lower 
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Bhme  FestiTal  of  1836  at  DtiaBeldorf.  The  Fes- 
tival lasted  firom  May  22  to  May  24  inclusive, 
and  the  programmes  included,  besides  the  new 
oratorio,  the  two  overtures  to  Leonore,  both  in  C, 
'No.  i'  (then  unknown)  and  *  No.  3' ;  one  of  Han- 
deFs  Chandos  anthems,  the  Davidde  penitente  of 
Moxart,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  oratorio 
was  executed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
produced  a  deep  sensation.  It  was  performed  on 
the  22nd,  not  in  the  present  large  music  hall,  but 
in  the  long  low  room  which  lies  outside  of  that  and 
below  it,  and  is  known  as  the  Rittersaal,  a  too 
confined  space  for  the  purpose.  For  the  details  of 
the  performance,  including  an  escapade  of  one  of 
the  £slse  witnesses,  in  whidi  the  coolness  and  skill 
of  Fanny  alone  prevented  a  break-down,  we  must 
T^tex  to  the  contemporary  accounts  of  Klingeraann, 
Hiller,  and  'Polko.  To  English  readers  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Stemdale  Bennett,  then  20  years  old,  and  fresh 
firom  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  was  present. 

8chelble*s  illness  abo  induced  Mendelssohn  to 
take  Uie  direction  of  the  famous  C&cilien-Verein 
at  Frankfort.  Leipzig  had  no  claims  on  him 
after  the  concerts  were  over,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  spend  six  weeks  at  Frankfort  practising 
the  choir  in  Bach*s  'Gottes  Zeit,*  Handel's  'Sam- 
acm,*  and  other  works,  and  improved  and  inspired 
tJiem  greatly.  He  resided  in  Schelble's  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  '  Schone  Aussicht,*  with  a  view 
up  and  down  the  Main.  Hiller  was  then  living 
in  Frankfort ;  Lindblad  was  there  for  a  time ;  and 
Rossini  remained  for  a  few  days  on  his  passage 
through,  in  constant  'intercourse  with  Fcdix. 

Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Frankfort  was  however 
fraught  with  deeper  results  than  these.  It  was 
indeed  quite  providential,  since  here  he  met  his 
Intare  wife,  C^knle  Charlotte  Sophie  Jeanrenaud, 
a  youi^  lady  of  great  beauty,  nearly  ten  years 
yocmger  than  himself,  the  second  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  who 
had  died  many  years  before,  leaving  his  wife  (a 
SoQchay  by  family)  and  children  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  house  was  close  to 
the  Fahrthor,  on  the  quay  of  the  'Main.  Madame 
Jeanrenaud  was  still  young  and  good-looking, 
and  it  was  a  joke  in  Uie  &mily  tibat  she  her- 
self was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  object  of 
Mendelssohn's  frequent  visits.  But  though  so 
reserved,  he  was  not  the  less  furiously  in  love, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  secret  have  told  us 
bow  entirely  absorbed  he  was  by  his  passion, 
thoo^  without  any  sentimentality.  He  had 
already  had  many  a  passing  attachment.  In- 
deed, being  at  once  so  warm-hearted  and  so 
pecidiarly  attractive  to  women — and  also,  it 
should  be  said,  so  much  sought  by  them — it  is 
a  strong  tribute  to  his  self-control  that  he  was 
neror  before  seriously  or  permanently  involved. 
On  no  fcnmer  ooca«!ion,  however,  is  there  a  trace 
of  any  feeling  that  was  not  due  entirdy,  or 
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mainly,  to  some  quality  or  accomplishment  of  the 
lady,  and  not  to  her  actual  personality.  In  the 
present  case  there  could  be  no  doubt  either  of 
the  seriousness  of  his  love  or  of  the  fact  that  it 
centred  in  Miss  Jeanrenaud  herself,  and  not  in 
any  of  her  tastes  or  pursuits.  And  yet,  in  order 
to  test  the  reality  of  his  feelings,  he  left  Frank- 
fort, at  the  very  height  of  his  passion,  for  a 
months  bathing  at  * Scheveningen  near  the 
Hague.  His  friend  F.  W.  Schadow,  the  painter, 
accompanied  him,  and  the  restless  state  of  his 
mind  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters  to  ^Hiller. 
His  love  stood  the  test  of  absence  triumphantly. 
Very  shortly  afler  his  return,  on  Sept.  9,  the 
engagement  took  *  place,  at  Kronberg,  near 
Fraxikfort ;  three  weeks  of  bliss  followed,  and  on 
Oct.  2  he  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  the 
first  concert  of  the  season.  The  day  after,  Oct.  3, 
in  the  distant  town  of  Liverpool,  '  St.  Paul'  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  G.  Smart.  The  season  at  Leipzig 
was  a  good  one ;  Stemdale  Bennett,  who  had  come 
over  at  Mendelssohn's  invitation,  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  his  own  Concerto  in  C  minor, 
and  the  series  closed  with  the  Choral  Symphony. 

His  engagement  soon  became  known  far  and 
wide,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Grermany,  and 
of  Mendelssohn's  intimate  relation  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Gewandhaus,  that  at  one  of  the 
concerts,  the  Finale  to  Fidelio,  '  Wer  ein  holdes 
Weib  errungen,*  should  have  been  put  into  the 
programme  by  the  directors  with  special  reference 
to  him,  and  Uiat  he  should  have  been  forced  into 
extemporising  on  that  suggestive  theme,  amid  the 
shouts  and  enthusiasm  of  his  audience.  The  re- 
hearsals for  the  concerts,  the  concerts  themselves, 
his  pupils,  friends  passing  through,  visits  to  his 
fiancee,  an  increasing  correspondence,  kept  him 
more  than  busy.  B^mett  was  living  in  Leipzig, 
and  the  two  friends  were  much  together.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  subscription  series  and  to  the  regular 
chamber  concerts,  there  were  performancesof  Israel 
in  Egypt,  with  new  organ  part  by  him,  on  Nov.  7, 
and  St.  Paul,  March  16,  1837.  The  compositions 
of  this  winter  are  few,  and  all  of  one  kind,  namely 
preludes  and  fugues  for  ^pianoforte.  The  wedding 
took  place  on  March  ab,  1837,  at  the  Walloon 
French  Reformed  Church,  Fnmkfort.  For  the 
wedding  tour  they  went  to  Freibui^,  and  into 
the  Palatinate,  and  by  the  '15th  of  May  returned 
to  Frankfort.  A  journal  which  they  kept  to- 
gether during  the  honeymoon  is  full  of  sketches 
and  droll  things  of  all  kinds.  In  July  they 
were  at  Bingen,  Horchheim,  Coblenz,  and  Diissel- 
dorf  for  some  weeks.  At  Bingen,  while  swimming 
across  to  Asmannshausen,  he  had  an  attack  of 
cramp  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  from 
which  he  was  only  saved  by  the  boatman.  The 
musical  results  of  these  few  months  were  very 
important,  and  include  the  42nd  Psalm,  the 
String  Quartet  in  £  minor,  an  Andante  and 
Allegro  for  P.F.  in  E  ^still  in  MS.),  the  second 
P.F.  Concerto,  in  D  minor,  and  the  3  Preludes 

4H.eh.W:  F.lLtl.»:  Der.ise.  tH-es-TS. 

«  Letter  to  his  motlier,  F.M.  IL  27;  ^.  63. 
T  Published  as  Op.  9&   SeetheCaUToffueatendorthUartkl*. 
•  DcT.  20a 
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and  Fugues  for  the  Organ  (op.  37).  He>  was 
also  in  earnest  correspondence  with  ^  Schubring 
as  to  a  second  oratorio,  on  St.  Peter. 

It  must  have  been  hard  to  tear  himself  away 
so  soon  from  his  lovely  young  wife — and  indeed 
Le  grumbles  about  it  ^  lustily — ^but  he  had  been 
engaged  to  conduct  St.  Paul,  and  to  play  the 
oi^n  and  his  new  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival.  Accordingly,  on  Aug.  24, 
he  left  Diisseldorf  for  Rotterdam,  crossed  to 
Margate  in  the  '  Attwood,*  the  same  boat  which 
had  taken  him  over  in  1829,  and  on  the  27th 
is  in  London,  on  his  fifth,  visit,  at  Rlingemann^s 
house,  as  cross  asi  a  man  'can  well  be.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  his  setting  to  work  with  Klinge* 
mann  at  the  plan  of  an  oratorio  on.* Elijah,  over 
which  they  had  two  mornings*  consultation. 
Before  leaving  London  for  Birmingham,  he  played 
the  organ  at  St.  Paul's — on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Sept.  10— and  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  the  12  th.  It  was  on  the 
former  of  these  two  occasions  that  the  vergers, 
finding  that  the  congregation  would  not  leave 
the  Cathedral,  withdrew  the  organ-blower,  and 
let  the  wind  out  of  the  organ  during  Bach*s 
Prelude  and. Fugue  in  *A  minor — 'near  the  end 
of  the  *  fugue,  before  the  subject  comes  in  on  the 
Pedals.'  At  Christ  Church  he  was  evidently  in 
a  good  vein.  He  played '  six  extempore  £»ntasias,' 
one  on  a  subject  given  at  the  moment,  and  the  Bach 
Fugue  just  mentionedi  Samuel  Wesley — our  own 
ancient  hero,  though  71  years  old-^was  present 
and  played.  It  was  litendly  his  Nunc  dimittis : 
he  died  in  a  month  from  that  ^date.  Mendels- 
sohn's organ -^pla^ng  on  these  occasions  was 
eagerly  watched.  He  was  the-  greatest  of  the 
few  great  German  organ-players  who  had  visited 
this  country,  and  the  Ei^Iish  oiganists,  some  of 
them  no  mean  proficients,  learned  more  than  one 
lesson  from  him.  'It  was  not,*  wrote  Dr.  Gaunt- 
lett,  '  that  he  played  Bach  for  the  first  time 
here, — several  of  us  had  done  that.  But  he 
taught  us  how  to  play  the  alow  fugue,  for^  Adams 
and  others  hstd  played  them  too  fiut.  His  words 
were.  Your  organists  think  that  Bach  did  not. 
write  a  slow  fugue  for  the  organs  Also  he 
brought  out  a  number  of  pedal-fugues  which 
were  not  known  here.  We  had  played  a  few, 
but  he  was  the  first  to  play  '  the  D  major,  the 
G  minor,  the  E  raajor^  the  C  minory  the  short 
E  minor,'  etc.  Even  in  those  that  were  known 
he  threw  out  points  unsuspected  before,  as  in 
the  A  minor  Fugue,  where  he  took  the  episode 
on  the  aw  ell,  returning  to  the  Great  Organ 
when  the  pedal  re-enters,  but  transferring  the 
E  in  the.  treble  to  the  Great  Organ  a  bar 
before  the  other  parts,  with  very  fine  *  effect. 
This  shows  that  with  aU  his  strictness  he  knew 
how  to  break  a-  rule.  One  thing  which  par- 
ticularly struck-  our  organists  was  the  contrast 

1  L.  July  18.  inr.  9F.]f.U.51..  >9.^ 

•  Hla  private  Journal.    He  mentioned  It  to  Mr.  John  C  Horsier 
(now  the  B.  A.)  during  this  Tlsit. 

^  For  a  Ter7  Interesting  aeoount  of  these  two  performaiiees  by  Dr. 
Gauntlett  see  The  Musical  World  for  Srpt.  l^  1837. 

•  His  private  Journal.  f  Oct.  11, 1SS7. 

•  He  had  learned  these  slnee  his  Swiss  Journey.   See  IwMerr  Bcypt. 
a  USL  ■  Mr.  B.  J.  Hopkins's  recoUecUon. 
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between  his  massive  effects  and  the  lightness  of 
his  touch  in  rapid  passages.  The  touch  of  the 
Christ  Church  organ  was  both  deep  and  heavy, 
yet  he  threw  off  arpeggios  as  if  he  were  at  a 
piano.  His  command  of  the  pedal  clavier  was 
also  a  subject  of  much  ^^  remark.  But  we  must 
hasten  on.  On  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday  he 
attended  a  performance  of  his  oratorio  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall.  He 
had  conducted  three  rehearsals,  but  could  not 
conduct  the  performuioe  itself,  owing  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  Birmingham  committee.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  St.  Paul  as  a 
mere  listener,  snd  his  private  journal  says  that 
he  found  it  *  very  interesting.'  His  opinion  of 
English  amateurs  may  be  gathered  from  his 
^^  letter  to  the  Society,  with  which  his  journal 
^ly  agrees.  '  I  can  baxYlly  express  the  gratifica- 
tion I  felt  in  hearing  my  work  performed  in  so 
beautiful  a  manner, — indeed,  I  shall  never  wish 
to  hear  some  parts  of  it  better  executed  than 
they  were  on  that  night..  The  power  of  the 
choruses — this  laige  body  of  good  and  musical 
voices — and  the  style  in  which  they  sang  the 
whole  of  my  music,  gave  me  the  highest  and 
most  heartfelt  treat;  while  I  thought  on  the 
immense  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
real  amateurs  must  necessarily  produce  in  the 
country  which  may  boast  of  it.'  On  the  Wednes- 
day he  went  to  Birmingham,  and  remained  there, 
rehearsing  and  arranging,  till  the  Festival  began, 
Tuesday,  19th.  At  the  evening  concert  of  that 
day  he  extemporised  on  the  organ,  taking  the 
subjects  of  his  fugue  from  'Your  harps  and 
oymbab'  (Solomon),  and  thei  first  movement  of 
Mozart'sSymphony  in  D,  both  of  which  had  been 
performed  earlier  in  the  day ;  he  also  conducted 
his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture.  On 
Wednesday  he  conducted' St.  Paul,  on  Thursday 
evening  played  his  new  Conoerto  in  D  minor, 
and  on  Friday  morning,  the  a  2nd,  Bach's  Prelude 
and'  Fugue  ('St.  Anne's')  in  "Eb  on  the  oigan. 
The  applause  throughout  was  prodigious,  but  it 
did  not  turn  his  head^  or  prevent  indignant 
reflections  on  the  treatment  to  which  Neukomm 
had  been  subjected,  reflections  which  do  him 
honour.  Moreover,  the  applause  was  not  empty. 
Mori  and  Novello  were  keen  competitors  for  ms 
Ck>ncerto,  and  it  became  the  prize  of  the  former, 
at  what  we  should  now  consider  a  very  moderate 
figure,  before  its  composer  left  Birmingham. 
He  travelled  up  by  coach,  reachiog  London  at 
midnight,  and  was  intercepted  at  thecoach-ofi&oe 
by  the  committee  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
who  presented  him  with  a  large  silver  ''snuff- 
box, adorned  with  an  inscription.  He  then  went 
straight  through, arrived  in  Frankfort  on  the  2  7th, 
and  was  at  Leipzig  at  2  p.m..of  the  day  of  the 
first  concert,  Sunday,  Ock  i.  His  house  waa  in 
Luigenstein's  Garden,  off  the  Promenade,  the 
first  house  on  the  left,  on  **the  second  floor. 

M  Mr.  Lineoln"!  reeoUeetlen. 

11 1  have  t9  thank. Mr.  Husk  and  the  Committee  of  the  SAA.  fa 
this  and  other  valuable  InfonnaUon. 

IS  For  thcM  details  see  Musical  World.  BeptinT.-pp.  M-4a  He  had  re- 
solved on  th^  Prelude  and  Fugue  two  months  brfore.  See  Letter.  JulylSl 

is  L.  Oct.  41 1837.  The  box  is  with  Dr.  Paul  MepdeUsoha-BarthoMy. 
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The  next  few  yean  were  given  chiefly  to 
Leipzig.  He  devoted  all  his  heart  and  soul  to 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  was  well  repaid 
by  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  series  1837-8  was  the 
appearance  of  Clara  Novello  for  the  first  time  in 
G^many — a  fruit  of  his  English  experiences. 
She  sang  first  at  the  concert  of  Nov.  2,  and  re- 
mained till  the  middle  of  January,  creating  an 
extraordinary  excitement.  But  the  programmes 
had  other  features  to  recommend  them.  In  Feb. 
and  March,  1838,  there  were  four  historical  con- 
certs ( I .  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Yiotti ;  2.  Haydn, 
Clmaroea,  Naumann,  Righini ;  3.  Mozart,  Salieri, 
M^ol,  Romberg ;  4.  Vogler,  Beethoven,  Weber), 
which  excited  great  interest.  Mendelssohn  and 
David  played  the  solo  pieces,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a  treat  they  must  have  been.  In 
the  programmes  of  other  concerts  we  find  Beetho- 
ven ■  *  Glorreiche  Augenblick,*  and  Mendelssohn's 
own  42nd  Psalm.  His  Serenade  and  Allegro  gio- 
joeo  (op.  43) — like  his  Buy  Bias  Overture,  a 
veritable '  impromptu — was  produced  on  April  2, 
and  his  String  Quartet  in  Eb  (op.  44,  no.  3)  on 
the  following  day. 

His  domestic  life  during  the  spring  of  1838 
was  not  without  anxiety.  On  Feb.  7  his  first 
•on  was  bom,  afterwards  named  Carl  Wolfgang 
Paul,  and  his  wife  had  a  very  dangerous  'illness. 
Thia  year  he  conducted  the  Festival  at  Cologne 
(June  3-6).  He  had  induced  the  committee  to 
include  a  'Cantata  of  Bach*s,  then  an  entire 
novelty,  in  the  programme,  which  also  contained 
a  selection  from  HandeFs  Joshua.  A  silver  cup 
(Pokal)  was  presented  to  him  at  the  ^close. 

The  summer  was  spent  at  Berlin,  in  the  lovely 
garden  of  the  Leipziger  Strasse,  and  was  his 
wife's  first  introduction  to  her  husband's  ^family. 
To  FeUx  it  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment  and 
much  productiveness.  Even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  he  had  not  allowed  the  work  of  the 
concerts  to  keep  him  from  composition.  The 
String  Quartet  in  Eb,  just  mentioned,  the  (^lo 
Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  45),  the  95th  Psalm,  and 
the  Serenade  and  All^^ro  giojoso  are  all  dated 
during  the  hard  work  of  the  first  four  months 
of  1838.  The  actual  result  of  the  summer 
was  another  String  Quartet  (in  D;  op.  44, 
no.  i),  dated  *July  24,  38,  and  the  Andante 
Cantabile  and  Presto  Agitato  in  B  (Berlin,  June 
22,  1838).  The  intended  result  is  a  sjonphony 
in  Bb,  which  occupied  him  much,  which  he 
mentions  more  than  ^once  as  complete  in  his 
head,  but  of  which  no  trace  on  paper  has  yet 
been  found.  He  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (Jan.  19,  1839) — answer- 
ing their  request  for  a  symphony — as  'begun 
last  year,*  though  it  is  doubtful  if  his  occupations 
will  allow  him  to  finish  it  in  time  for  the  1839 
So  near  were  we  to  the  possession  of  an 
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additional  companion  to  the  Italian  and  Scotch 
Symphonies !  The  Violin  (]k>ncerto  was  also  begun 
in  this  ®  holiday,  and  he  speaks  of  a  *  Psalm  (pro- 
bably the  noble  one  for  8  voices,  '  When  Israel'), 
a  Sonata  for  P.F.  and  Violin  (in  '"F,  still  in 
MS.),  and  other  things.  He  was  now,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tiresome  ^*  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Planch^,  on  the  subject  of  the  opera  which 
that  gentleman  had  i^^ed  to  write,  but  which, 
like  Mendelssohn's  other  n^otiatfons  on  the 
subject  of  operas,  came  to  nothing ;  and  there 
is  the  usual  large  number  of  long  and  care-  < 
fully  written  letters.  He  returned  to  Leipzig 
in  September,  but  was  again  attacked  with 
'^measles,  on  the  eve  of  a  performance  of  St. 
Paul,  on  Sept.  15.  The  attack  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  his  conducting  the  first  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus Concerts  (Sept.  30)  at  which  David 
was  his  substitute.  On  Oct.  7  he  was  again  at  his 
^'post.  The  star  of  this  series  was  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shaw,  whose  singing  had  pleased  him  veiy  much 
when  last  in  England ;  its  one  remarkable 
novelty  was  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Vienna  by  Schu- 
mann, and  was*  first  played  in  MS.  on  March 
22,  1839,  at  the  last  concert  of  the  series.  It 
was  dttring  this  autunm  that  he  received  from 
Erard  the  Grand  piano  which  became  so  well 
known  to  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  the  prospect 
of  which  he  celebrates  in  a  remarkable  letter 
now  in  possession  of  that  Firm. 

Elijah  is  now  fairly  under  way.  After  dis- 
cussing with  his  firiends  Bauer  and  Schubring 
the  subject  of  "  St.  Peter,  in  terms  which  show 
how  completely  the  requirements  of  an  oratorio 
book  were  within  his  grasp,  and  another  subject 
not  very  clearly  indicated,  but  apparently  ap- 
proaching that  which  he  afterwards  began  to  treat 
as  ^CHiristus — he  was  led  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  most  picturesque  and  startling  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  treated 
by  any  known  composer.  HiUer  tells  ^*us  that 
the  subject  was  suggested  by  the  *^  passage  (i 
Kings  xix.  11),  *  Behold,  the  Lord  nassed  bv.' 
We  may  accept  the  fact  more  certainly  than  the 
date  (1840)  at  which  Hiller  places  it.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  but  fix  itself  in  the  memory, 
though  thlB  date  might  easily  be  confused.  We 
have  already  seen  that  he  was  at  work  on  the 
subject  in  the  summer  of  1837,  and  a  letter  to 
Schubring,  dated  Nov.  2,  38,  shows  that  much 
consultation  had  alt^ady  taken  place  upon  it 
between  Mendelssohn  and  himself,  and  that 
considerable  pn^press  had  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the.  book  of  the  oratorio.  Mendels- 
sohn had  drawn  up  a  number  of  passages  and 
scenes  in  order,  and'  had  given  them  to  Schu- 
bring for  consideration.  His  ideas  are  dramatic 
enough  for  the  stage !  A  month  later  **the  matter 

•  L.  July  so,  1888.  tH-lSS.  M  •  Berlin.  June  IS.  IflR.' 

u  For  the  whole  of  UiU  lee  Mr.  Flsnch^'s '  BeoolleotSons  and  Reflee- 
tloiu,'  1872.  ch«p.  xzL  Mr.  Planeh^'t  cauftio  deductloos  maj  well  be 
pardoned  htm  even  by  thoee  who  most  eleerlj  see  their  want  of  force. 

u  A.M.Z.  1838. 60.  »  Ibid.  696. 

M  I*  July  14,  IfflT.  IS  L.  Jan.  la.  ia&  M  H.  171. 

n  Me  liked  a  central  point  fur  his  work.  In  St.  Peter  It  would  have 
been  th«  Gift  of  Tongues :  Me  L.  July  14. 1697.  W  L.  Dec.  6.  IbSB. 
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has  made  further  progress,  and  his  judicious  dra- 
matic ideas  are  even  more  confirmed ;  but  the 
music  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  touched.  During 
the  spring  of  1839  ^^  finished  the  114th  Psalm, 
and  wrote  the  Overture  to  Ruy  Bias.  This, 
though  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  effective  of  his 
works,  was,  with  a  chorus  for  female  voices, 
literally  conceived  and  executed  d  Vimproviste 
between  a  Tuesday  evening  and  a  Friday  morn- 
ing—  a  great  part  of  both  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  being  otherwise  occupied — and  in 
the  teeth  of  an  absolute  aversion  to  the  *  play. 
The  performance  took  place  at  the  theatre  on 
March  11.  A  letter  to  Hiller,  written  a '  month 
after  this,  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  his  care 
for  his  fHends.  A  great  part  of  it  is  occupied 
with  the  arrangements  for  doing  Hiller's  oratorio 
in  the  next  series  of  Grewandhaus  Concerts,  and 
with  his  pleasure  at  the  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able article  on  him  in  Schumann^s  'Zeitung/ 
from  which  he  passes  to  lament  over  Uie  news  of 
the  suicide  of  Nourrit,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
circle  in  Paris  in  1851. 

In  May  he  is  at  Dusseldorf,  conducting  the 
Festival  (May  19-21) — the  Messiah,  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  C,  his  own  42nd  Psalm,  the  Eroica,  etc. 
From  this  he  went  to  Frankfort,  to  the  wedding 
of  his  wife*s  sist^  Julie  to  Mr.  Schunck  of  Leip- 
zig, and  there  he  wrote  the  D  minor  '  Trio ; 
then  to  Horchheim,  and  then  back  to  Frank- 
fort. On  *Aug.  21  they  were  at  home  again  in 
Leipzig,  and  were  visited  by  the  Hensels,  who 
remained  with  them  till  Sept.  4,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Italy.  Felix  followed  them  with  a 
long  ^letter  of  hints  and  instructions  for  their 
guidance  on  the  journey,  not  the  least  charac- 
teristic part  of  which  is  the  closing  injunction  to 
be  sure  to  eat  a  salad  of  brocoli  and  ham  at  Naples, 
and  to  write  to  tell  him  if  it  was  not  good. 

The  summer  of  1 839  had  been  an  unusually  fine 
one ;  the  visit  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine  had 
been  perfectly  successful ;  he  had  enjoyed  it  with 
that  peculiar  capacity  for  enjoyment  which  he 
possessed,  and  he  felt  'thoroughly  *refi-eshed.* 
He  went  a  great  deal  into  society,  but  found  none 
BO  charming  as  that  of  his  wife.  A  delightful 
picture  of  part  of  his  life  at  Frankfort  is  given  in 
a  letter  to  Klingemann  of  Aug.  i,  and  still  more 
so  in  one  to  his  ^mother.  Nor  was  it  only 
delightful.  It  urged  him  to  the  composition  of 
part  songs  for  the  open  air,  a  kind  of  piece  which 
he  made  his  own,  and  wrote  to  absolute  perfection. 
The  impulse  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
many  of  his  best  part-songs — including  'Love  and 
Wine,'  'The  Hunters  Farewell.'  'The  Lark'— 
date  fh)m  this  time.  In  addition  to  these  the  sum- 
mer produced  the  D  minor  Trio  already  men- 
tioned, the  completion  of  the  1x4th  Psalm,  and 
soma  fugues  for  the  organ,  one  of  which  was  worked 
into  a  sonata,  while  the  others  remain  in  MS. 


I  Letter.  March  18. 189IL  In  fact  It  wu  only  written  at  all  because 
the  prooeeda  of  the  concert  were  to  go  to  the  Widows'  fund  of  the 
orcheftra.  He  insisted  on  calling  It  'The  Overture  to  the  Dramatic 
Fund.'  i  Leipzig,  April  !.■(:  H.  p.  IXL 

>  The  autograph  li  dated— 1st  Movement.  Pnuilcfort,  June  6 ;  Finale. 
Frankfort.  July  li  *  F.M.  lU  ». 
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On  Oct.  a  his  second  child,  Marie,  was  bom. 
Then  came  the  christening,  with  a  visit  from  his 
mother  and  Paul,  and  then  Hiller  arrived.  He 
had  very  recently  lost  his  mother,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  Mendelssohn  but  that  his  friend 
should  come  and  pay  him  a  long  ^ visit,  partly  to 
dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  partly  to  superintend 
the  rehearsals  of  his  oratorio  of  Jer^niah  the 
Prophet,  which  had  been  bespoken  for  the  next 
series  of  Gewandhaus  *  Concerts.  Hiller  arrived 
early  in  December,  and  we  recommend  his  de« 
Bcription  of  Mendelssohn's  home  life  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  know  how  simply  and  happily  a 
great  and  busy  man  can  live.  Leipzig  was  proud 
of  him,  his  wife  was  very  popular,  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  His  love 
of  amusement  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  his  friends 
still  recollect  his  childish  delight  in  the  Cirque 
Lajarre  and  Paul  Cousin  the  clown. 

The  concert  season  of  1839-40  was  a  brilliant 
one.  For  novelties  there  were  symphonies  by 
Kalliwoda,  Kittl,  Schneider,  and  Vogler.  Schu< 
bert's  9th  was  played  no  less  than  three  *®  times, 
and  one  *' concert  was  rendered  memorable  by 
a  performance  of  Beethoven's  four  Overtures 
to  Leonora-Fidelio.  Mendelssohn's  own  114th 
Psalm  was  first  performed  'sehr  ^'glorioe'  on 
New  Year's  Day,  and  the  new  Trio  on  Feb.  10. 
The  Quartet  Concerts  were  also  unusually  bril- 
liant. At  one  of  them  Mendelssohn's  Octet  was 
given,  he  and  Kalliwoda  playing  the  two  violas ; 
at  another  he  ^accompanied  David  in  Bach's 
Chaconne,  then  quite  unknown.  Hiller's  oratorio 
was  produced  on  April  2  with  great  soocess. 
Ernst,  and,  above  all,  Liszt,  were  among  the  vir- 
tuosos  of  this  season ;  and  for  the  latter  of  these 
two  great  players  Mendelssohn  arranged  a  aoir^ 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  which  he  thus  epitomises— 
'  350  people,  orchestra,  chorus,  punch,  pastry, 
Meeresstille,  Psalm,  Bach's  Triple  Concerto, 
choruses  from  St.  Paul,  Fantasia  on  Lucia,  the 
Erl  King,  the  devil  and  his  "grandmother' ;  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  allaying  the 
annoyance  which  had  been  caused  by  the  extra 
prices  charged  at  Liszt's  concerts. 

How,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  exciting  and 
fatiguing  work  (of  which  we  have  given  but  a 
poor  idea),  he  found  time  for  composition,  and 
for  his  hu^e  corrrapondence,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  but  he  neglected  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  precisely  during  this  winter  that  he  truas- 
lates  for  his  uncle  Joseph,  his  father's  elder 
brother — a  man  not  only  of  remarkable  business 
power  but  with  considerable  literary  ability — 
a  number  of  difficult  early  Italian  poems  into 
German  verse.  They  consist  of  three  sonnets 
by  Boccaccio,  one  by  Dante,  one  by  Cino,  one 
by  Cecco  Angioleri,  an  epigram  of  Dante '^ 
and  another  of  Alfani's.  They  are  printed  in 
the  recent  editions  of  the  letters,  and  are  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  dated  Feb.   30,    1840, 

•  H.  147.  •  H.  1S4. 

I*  Dec  12. 1839.  March  19  and  April  $,  18Ml  The  Moond  perfonnancv 
^ras  interfered  with  by  a  lire  in  the  town, 
n  Letter.  Jan.  4. 194a  »  Jan.  9, 1840. 

It  Probably  extempore ;  the  pubUshad  ooe  is  dated  wms  jean  later. 
M  Letter,  March  90.  IMft 
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describing  half-humorously,  half-pathetically,  the 
difficult  which  the  obffcurities  of  the  originals 
had  given  hini  amid  all  his  professional  labours. 
With  irrepressible  energy  he  embraced  the  first 
nM>mait  of  an  approach  to  leisure,  after  what  he 
describes  as  a  '  really  overpowering  ^  turmoil/  to 
write  a  long  and  carefully-studied  official  com- 
munication to  the  Kreis-Director,  or  Home  Mi- 
nister of  Saxony,  urging  that  a  legacy  recently 
left  by  a  certain  Herr  Bllimner  should  be  applied 
to  the  formation  of  a  solid  music  academy  at 
'  Leipzig.    This  was  business ;  but,  in  addition, 
daring  all  these  months  there  are  long  letters 
to  Hiller,  Chorley,  his  mother,  Fanny,  Paul, 
and  FtLrst  (and  remember  that  only  a  small  part 
of  those  which  he  wrote  has  been  brought  within 
our  reach) ;   and  yet  he  managed  to  compose 
both  the  Lobgesang  and  the  Festgesang  for  the 
Festival  in  commemoration  of  the  invention  of 
Printing,  which  was  held  in  Leipzig  on  June  25,. 
the  forma:  of  which  is  as  characteristic  and  im- 
portant a  work  as  any  in  the  whole  series  of  his 
compositions.     The  music  for  both  these  was 
written  at  the  express  request  of  the  Town 
Cooneil,  acting  through  a  committee  whose  chair- 
man was  Dr.  Raymond  Hartel,  and   the  first 
oommonication  with  Mendelssohn  on  the  subject 
was  made  about  the  end  of  the  previous  July. 
We  know  from  Mendelssohn  'himself  that  the 
title  'Symphonie  Cantata'  is  due  to  Klingemann, 
but  the  words  are  probably  Mendelssohn's  own 
•^Action,  no  trace  of  any  communication  with 
Schobring,  Bauer,  or  Fiirst  being  preserved  in  the 
pabliflhed  letters  or  recollections,  and  the  draft 
of  the  words  having  vanished. 

The  Festival  extended  over  two  days,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  J  une  24  and  25.  On  Tuesday 
erening  there  was  a  *  Vorfeier*  in  the  shape  of 
sn  opera  by  Lortzing,^  '  Hans  Sachs,*  composed 
for  the  occasion.  At  8  a.m.  on  Wednesday  was 
a  serrice  in  the  church  with  a  cantata  by  Rich- 
ter  (of  Zittau),  followed  by  the  unveiling  of  the 
printing  pr^  and  statue  of  Gutenberg,  and  by 
a  performance  in  the  open  market-place  of 
MendeUsohn's  ^F^tgesang  for  two  choirs  and 
hrsM  instruments,  he  conducting  the  one  chorus 
snd  Darid  the  other.  On  Thuraday  afternoon  a 
CQOGert  was  held  in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  con- 
Rrtingof  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture,  Handel's  Det- 
tbgen  Te  Deum,  and  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang. 

Hardly   was    this    over   when    he    went    to 

Schwerin  with   his   wife,  to  conduct  St.  Paul 

sad  other    large   works,   at   a  Festival   there 

(July  8-10).    On  the  way  back  they  stopped  in 

Berlin  for  '  three  very  pleasant  ^days.'     Another 

matter  into  which  at  this  time  he  threw  all  his 

devotion  was  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 

Sebsstian  Bach  in  front  of  his  old  habitat  at  the 

'lliomas  School.'     The  scheme  was  his  *own, 

and  he  urged  it  with  characteristic  heartiness. 
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aB,iMOL       t  L.  April  t.  ima       a  l.  Kot.  is,  ism. 
ofthk  were  by  Pruf.  PrOUs  of  Frelbere  (N.lf.Z.  1840.  ii. 
'rtatae'  which  U  mentioned  in  th«  aoeounU  waa  probably 
_  OMrdy  tcnponuy.  The  aeeond  number  of  the  Fc«tgoMng. 
to  the  words '  IIark.th«  herald  angals  itng,'  la  a  Terr  fiivoarita 
In  Snciaad. 
>C.LXaa  •H.K.Z.lStS.  1.144. 


But  dear  as  the  name  and  fame  of  Bach  were 
to  him,  he  would  not  consent  to  move  till  he 
had  obtained  (from  the  town  council)  an  in- 
crease to  the  pay  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  For  this  latter  object 
he  obtained  500  ''thalers,  and  on  Aug.  10  gave 
an  organ  performance  solissimo  in  St.  Thomas's 
church,  by  which  he  realised  300  'thalers.  Even 
this  he  would  not  do  without  doing  his  very  best, 
and  he  describes  to  his  mother  how  he  had  prac- 
tised BO  hard  for  a  week  before  'that  he  could 
hardly  stand  on  his  feet,  and  the  mere  walking 
down  the  street  was  like  playing  *a  pedal  pas- 
sage.' After  such  a  six  months  no  wonder  that 
his  health  was  not  good,  and  that  his  '  physician 
wanted  to  send  him  to  some  Brunnen  instead  of 
a  Musical  ^ Festival.*  To  a  Festival,  however,  he 
went.  The  Lobgesang  had  not  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  energetic  Mr.  Moore,  who  managed 
the  music  in  Birmingham,  and  some  time  before 
its  first  performance  he  had  written  to  Mendels* 
sohn  with  the  view  of  securing  it  for  the  autumn 
meeting.  On  July  21  Mendelssohn  writes  in 
answer,  agreeing  to  Qome,  and  making  his  stipu- 
lations as  to  the  other  works  to  be  "performed. 
It  was  his  sixth  visit  to  England. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  of  the  work 
in  London  under  Moscheles*s  care.  Mendelssohn 
arrived  on  "Sept.  8,  visited  all  his  London  friends, 
including  the  Alexanders,  Horsleys,  Moscheles, 
and  Klingemann  (with  whom  he  stayed,  at  4 
Hobart  Place,  Pimlico),  went  down  to  Birming- 
ham with  Moscheles,  and  stayed  with  Mr.  Moore. 
On  Tuesday  he  played  a  fugue  on  the  organ ;  on 
Wednesday,  the  23rd,  conducted  the  Lobgesang, 
and  after  it  was  over,  and  the  public  had  left 
the  hall,  played  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on 
the  ^'organ.  The  same  day  he  played  his  G  minor 
Concerto  at  the  evening  concert.  On  Thursday, 
after  a  selection  from  Handefs  Jephthah,  he 
again  extemporised  on  the  organ,  this  time  in 
public.  The  selection  had  do^ed  with  a  chorus, 
the  subjects  of  which  he  took  for  his  ^'iniprovisa- 
tion,  combining  'Theme  sublime*  with  'Ever 
faithful '  in  a  masterly  manner.  On  his  return 
to  town — on  Sept.  30 — he  played  the  organ  at 
St.  Peter  s,  Comnin— Bach*s  noble  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  E  minor,  his  own  in  C  minor  (op.  37,no.  1 ) 
and  F  ^^  minor,  the  latter  not  yet  published — 
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and  other  pieces,  concluding  with  Bach*s  Passa- 
caglia.  Of  this  last  he  wrote  a  few  bars  a^  a 
memento,  which  still  ornament  the  vestry  of  the 

I  L.  Feb.  7,  ISM. 

9  13.000  thalera  in  aU  were  rained  CS.M.2. 1810.  ii.  164\. 

■  L.  Au((.  10,  IMa  >o  Letter  in  C.  L  314 ;  Pollco.  2S1. 

II  P.  VA.  n  Moa.  IL  «7.  "  Mofc  iL  7a 

14  From  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Turle  and  the  late  Mr.  Bowleg. 

15  1  owe  this  to  Mbw  Mounaey,  the  orvanht  of  the  church.    Tlie 
i  Fugue  U  aoMUff  the  M88.  in  the  Berlin  Bibliuthek. 
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church.  He  had  intended  to  give  a  ^  Charity 
Concert  during  his  stay  in  London,  after  the 
Festival,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for 
this,  and  he  travelled  from  London  with  'Chorley 
and  Moscheles  in  the  mail  ooaoh  to  Dover ;  then 
an  S-hours*  passage  to  Ostend,  and  by  Li^ge  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Leipssig.  It  was  Moscheles*s 
first  introduction  to  C^ile. 

The  concerts  had  already  begun,  on  Oct.  4, 
but  he  took  his  place  at  the  second.  The  Lob- 
gesang  played  a  great  part  in  the  musical  life  of 
Leipzig  this  winter.  It  was  pwformed  at  the 
special  command  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  an 
extra  'concert  in  October.  Then  Mendelssohn  set 
to  work  to  make  the  alterations  and  additions 
which  the  previous  performances  had  suggested 
to  him,  including  the  scene  of  the  watchman, 
preparatory  to  a  benefit  performance  on  Dec.  3 ; 
and  lastly  it  was  performed  at  the  9th  Grewand- 
haus  Concert,  on  Dec.  1 7,  when  both  it  and  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  were  commanded  by  the  King 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  The  altera- 
tions were  so  serious  and  so  universal  as  to 
compel  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  plates 
engraved  for  the  performance  at  Birmingham. 
Now,  however,  they  were  final,  and  the  work  was 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  early  in  the 
following  year.  Before  leaving  this  we  may  say 
that  the  scene  of  the  watchman  was  suggested  to 
him  daring  a  sleepless  night, 'in  which  the  word^ 
'  Will  the  night  soon  pass  ?'  incessantly  recurred 
to  his  mind.  Next  mominghe  told  Mr.  Schleinitz 
that  he  had  got  a  new  idea  for  the  Lobgesang- 

With  1 84 1  we  arrive  at  a  period  of  Mendels- 
sohn*s  life  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  disturbing 
anta<ronistic  element  beyond  his  own  control  was 
introduced  into  it,  depriving  him  of  that  fireedom 
of  action  on  which  he  laid  such  great  stress,  re- 
ducing him  to  do  much  that  he  was  disinclined 
ti),  and  to  leave  undone  .much  that  he  loved, 
and  producing  by  degrees  •  a  decidedly  unhappy 
effect  on  his  life  and  peace.  From  1841  began 
the  worries  and  troubles  which,  when  added 
to  the  prodigious  amount  of  his  legitimate  work, 
gradually  robbed  him  of 'the  serene  happiness 
and  satisfaction  which  he  had  for  long  enjoyed, 
and  in  the  end,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  con- 
tributed to  his  premature  death.  Frederick 
William  IV,  to  whom,  as^Crown  Prince,  Men- 
delssohn dedicated  his  three  Concert-overtures  in 
1834,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia 
on  June  7,  1840;  and  being  a  man  of  much 
taste  and  cultivation,  one  of  his  first  desires  was 
to  found  an  Academy  of  Arts  in  his  capital,  to 
be  divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Pa'nting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Music,  each  class  to 
have  its  Director,  who  should  in  turn  be  Super- 
intendent of  the  whole  Academy.  In  music  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  the  class  with  the  ex- 
isting establishments  for  musical  education,  and 
with  others  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  all  under 
the  control  of  the  Director,  who  was  also  to  carry 
out  a  certain  number  of  concerts  every  year,  at 
which  large  vocal  and  instrumental  works  were 

)  See  his  Letter  of  July  21  In  C.  L  SI8. 

>  Uos.  IL  Ti.  t  Letter.  Get  27. 184a 


to  be  performed  by  the  Boyal  orchestra  and  tire 
Opera  company.  Such  was  the  scheme  which  was 
communicated  to  Mendelssohn  by  Herr  von  Mas- 
sow,  on  Dec.  1 1, 1840,  with  an  offer  of  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  musical  class,  at  a  salary  of  3000 
thalers  (£450).  Though  much  gratifi^  by  the 
offer,  Mendelssohn  declined  to  accept  it  without 
detailed  information  as  to  the  duties  involved. 
That  information,  however,  could  only  be  afforded 
by  the  Grovemment. Departments  of  Science,  In- 
struction, and  Medicine,  within  whose  regulation 
the  Academy  lay,  and  on  account  of  the  neoeflsary 
changes  and  adjustments  would  obviously  re- 
quire much  consideration.  Many  letters  on  the 
subject  passed  between  Mendelssohn,  his  brother 
Paul,  Herr  von  Massow,  Herr  Eichhom  the  Min* 
ister,  Klingeomnn,  the  President  Yerkenius,  from 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  hesitation 
arose  from  his  distrust  of  Berlin  and  of  the  official 
world  which  predominated  there,  And  with  whom 
he  would  in  his  directorship  be  thrown  into  ccm- 
tact  at  every  ttim.  He  contrasts,  somewhat 
captiously  perhaps,  his  freedom  at  Leipzig  with 
the  trammels  at  Berlin :  the  devoted,  excellent, 
vigorous  orchestra  of  the  one  with  the  careless 
perfunctory  execution  of  the  other.  His  radical, 
roturier  spirit  revolted  against  the  officialism 
and  etiquette  of  a  great  and  formal  Court,  and 
he  denounces  in  distinct  terms  'the  mongrel 
doings  of  the  capital — vast  projects  and  poor  per- 
formances; the  keen  criticism  and  the  slovenly 
{laying  ;  the  liberal  ideas  and  the  ^shoals  of  sub- 
servient courtiers;  the  Museum  and  Academy, 
and  the  sand.' 

To  leave  a  place  where  his  sphere  of  action  was 
se  definite,  and  the  results  so  unmistakeably  good, 
as  they  were  at  Leipzig,  for  one  in  which  the 
programme  was  vague  and  the  results  at  best  pro- 
blematical, was  to  him  more  than  difficult.  His 
fixed  belief  was  that  Leipzig  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  Berlin  one  of  the  least  influential 
places  in  Germany  in  the  matter  of  music ;  and  this 
being  hisconviction  (rightly  or  wrongly)  we  cannot 
wonder  at  his  hesitation  tO'forsake  the  one  fcnr  the 
other.  However,  the  commands  df  a  king  are  not 
easily  set  aside,  and  the  resiflt  was  that  by  the 
end  of  May  1841  he  was  living  in  Berlin,  in  the 
old  home  of  his  family — to  his  great  delight.* 

His  life  at  Leipzig  during  the  winter  of  1 840-41 
had  been  unusually  laborious.  The  interest  of 
the  Concerts  was  fully  maintained ;  four  very  in- 
teresting programmes,  occupied  entirely  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
involving  a  world  of  consideration  and  minute 
trouble,  were  given.  He  himself  played  fre- 
quently; severid  very  important  new  works  by 
contemporaries — including  symphonies  by  Spobr, 
Maurer,  and  Kalliwoda,  and  the  Choral  Sym* 
phony,  then  nearly  as  good  as  new — were  pro- 
duced, after  extra  'careful  rehearsals;  and  the 
season  wound  up  with  Bach's  Passion.  In  a 
letter  to  'Chorley  of  March  1 5  he  calls  his  spring 

«  F.M.  ill.  S. 

•  It  wu  u  this  performuioe  of  the  Ghor«]  Sjrmphonj  that  Bcho- 
nsMiD  for  the  first  time  heird  the  D  In  the  Bm*  TrtHnbone  which 
giTfs  so  much  life  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ti)o.  See  his  words  Ift 
K.H.Z.  1B41.  i. ».  a  G.  1.  SM. 
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_     ^         IB  most  troublemniB  md  voistions' 
be  tukd  ever  known ;    '  nineteen    oonceru  since 
Jmn.  I,  ud  HVen  more  to  come,  with  at  teaat 
three  rehexnlB  >  week  all  through.'   Tbe  amount 
of  general  businen  and  correapondence,  due  to 
the  constant  rise  in  hu  liune  and  potition,  naa 
aUo  alarmingly  on  the  increase.     In  a  letter  to 
hia  mother,  Jan.  15,  he  tella  of  35  letter*  nritten 
in  two  dayi,  and  of  other  nevere  demuidB  an  his 
time,  temper,  and  judgment.     And  when  we  re- 
member what   hii   letters  often    are — the  large 
quarto  aheet  of  '  Bath  paper,'  coversd  at  leatt  on 
three  aidea,  ofteD  orer  the  Saps  of  the  fourth,  the 
ckae  »tr«ight  lines,  the  regular,  eitraordinariiy 
neat  writing,  the  air  ofaccuracy  and  precidon  that 
psTTadea  the  whole  down  to  the  careful  signatare 
and  the  tiny  aeal — we  shall  not  wonder  that  with 
all  thii,  added  to  the  Berlin  wonieB,  he  cetnpoaed 
litUe  or  nothing.      '  1    have   neither  read   nor 
written  in  the  course  of  this  mueicmad  winter,' 
•ay*  'be,  and  aocordiogly,  with  one  exception, 
we  find  no  compoeition  with  a  date  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  April  1841.      The  exception 
waa  a  pjanafarte    duet  in  A,   whiuh   he  Wrote 
eipmaly  to  play  with  his  friead  Madaioe  Schu- 
mann, at  her  concert  on  March  31.      It  ia  dated 
I-^iptig,  March  13,  1841,  and  naa  published  after 
his  death  as  op.  91.      As  the  preeaure  lessens, 
howerer.  and  the  summer  advances,  he  breake 
out  nth  anme  songs,  with  aad  without  wonts, 
tad  Ihea  with  the  '17  Serious  Variations '  (June 
4),  going  on,  as  his  way  was,  in  the  same  rut, 
with  the  raciations  in  Eb  (June  35)  and  in  'Bb. 
It  vu  known  before  he  left  Leipzig  that  it  was 
liis  inlention  to  accept  the  Berlin   post  for  a 
yar  anlj,  and  therefore  it  seemed  natural  that 
>iie;ADf  Wiedersehen'In  hii  Volkslied, 'Es  let 
bvstiimnt,'  should  be  rapturouifly  cheered  when 
'wngby  Schroder- Devrient  to  his  own  accom- 
ruimnt,  and  that  when  serenaded  at  his  dfi- 
putnn  with  the  same  song  he  should  himself 
jnui  beutily  ia  ita  closing  'words.     Ho  took  hia 
nrewell,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  performance  of 
&>eh'i  PsBion,  in  St.  Thomas's  church,  on  Pahn 
Sandsy.  April  4,  and  the  appointment  of  Kapell- 
BBiler  la  the  King  of  Suony  followed  him  to 

Fcv  some  time  after  his  arriTal  there  matters 
4id  Dot  look  promising.  But  he  had  bouBd  him- 
••If  (or  a  year.  Many  conferences  were  held, 
si  which  little  was  done  but  to  irritate  him, 
Hs  banded  in  his  plan  for  the  Musical  'Aca- 
dony,  receiTed  the  title  of  '  Kapellmeister  to  the 
Ku%  of  Pmsaia,  the  Ufe  in  the  lovely  garden 
SI  lit  Leipiiger  Stiasse  reasserted  ita  old  power 
onr  htm,  and  his  hope  and  spirits  gradually 
Rtamed,  He  was  back  in  Leipzig  for  a  few 
neks  in  July,  aa  we  find  from  hia  letters,  and 
frnn  an  Organ  prelude  in  C  minor,  a  perfectly 
strict  GompoaitioD  of  38  bars,  written  '  blris  morn- 
ing' (July  q),  on  purpose  for  the  album  of  Mr, 
INbdm  of  'Edinburgh,  He  then  began  work  in 
Bsrlin.     The  King's  desire  was  to  revive  some 
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of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies.  He  communicated 
hi*  idea  to  Tieck,  the  poet,  ons  of  the  new 
Directors ;  the  choice  fell  on  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  in  Donnsr'i  new  truislation ;  and 
by  •  Sept.  9  Mendelssohn  was  in  consultation 
with  Tieck  on  the  Bubject.  He  waa  greatly 
interested  with  the  plan,  and  witli  the  novel 
task  of  setting'a  Greek  drama,  and  worked  at  it 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  By  the  18th  of 
the  same  month  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on 
the  questions  of  unison,  melodrama,  etc.  The 
first  full  stage  rehearsal  look  place  on  the  land, 
and  the  perftoToance  itself  at  the  Neue  Palais  at 
Potsdam  on  the  18th  Oct.. 'with  a  repetition  on 
Nov.  6.  Meantime  he  had  taken  a  house  of  hia 
own  opposite  the  family  residence.  A  temporary 
arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  Gewandhaua 
Concerts  of  this  winter  to  be  conducted  by  David, 
and  they  began  for  the  season  on  that  footing. 
MandelsBohn  however  ran  over  for  a  short  time, 
after  the  second  performance  of  Antigone,  and 
conducted  two  of  the  series,  and  the  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orchestra,  returning  to  Berlin 
for  Christmaa. 

On  Jan,  10,  1841,  he  began  a  series  of  concerts 
by  command  of  the  king,  with  a  performance  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  concert-room  of  the  theatre ;  but. 
if  wB  may  believe  Devrient,  there  was  no  cordial 
understanding  between  him  and  the  band ;  the 
Berlin  audiences  were  cold,  and  he  was  un- 
comfortable. 'A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in 
his  own  country.'  It  must,  however,  have  been 
satisfactory  to  see  the  hold  which  his  Antigone 
was  taking  both  in  "  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  in  each 
of  which  it  was  played  over  and  over  again  to 
crowded  houssa.  During  the  winter  he  com- 
pleted the  Scotch  Symphony,  which  is  dated 
Jan.  10,  184].  His  sister's  Sunday  concerts 
were  eitraordinarily  brilliant  this  season,  on 
account  not  only  of  the  music  performed,  but  of 
the  veiy  distinguished  persons  who  &equenied 
theoi ;  Cornelius,  Tborwaldsen,  Ernst  (a  constant 
visitor).  Pasta,  Madame  Ungher-Sahatier,  Liszt, 
Bockh,  Lepsius,  Mrs.  Austin,  are  specimens  of 
the  Various  kinds  of  people  who  were  attracted, 
partly  no  doubt  by  the  music  and  the  pleasant 
r^unton,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  waa 
there.  He  made  his  escape  to  his  beloved  Leipzig 
for  the  production  of  the  Scotch  Symphony,  on 
'^  March  3,  but  though  it  waa  repealed  a  week 
later,  he  appears  to  bare  returned  to  Berlin. 
He  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  directed  the 
Dilsaeldorf  Festival,  on  May  1.S-I7  :  and  potising 
On  to  London,  for  hia  seveTrth  visit,  with  his 
wife,  conducted  bis  Scotch  r-ympbony  at  the 
Philharmonic,  amid  extraordinary  applause  and 
enthuslKsm,  on  June  13,  and  played  hia  D  minor 
Concerto  there  on  the  2;th,  and  conducted  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  encored.  The  Philharmonic 
season  wound  up  with  a  iish  dinner  at  Green- 
wich, given  Mm  by  the  directon.  On  the  nth 
he  revisited  St.  Peter's,  Comhill.  It  waa  Sunday, 
and  as  he  came  in  the  congr^ation  were  singing 

II  rHHpcr(onBuataLil[iil(.nuctiS;  la  Bnltli.  April  B 
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him  the  room  and  the  orchestra  of  the  Gewand- 
hauB,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  and  asking 
him  to  allow  one  of  his  works  to  be  played  at 
the  approaching  ooncert  (Feb.  a  a)  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Orchestra.  An  account  of  the  whole, 
with  copious  souvenirs  of  their  Roman  acquaint^ 
ance  (not  wholly  uncoloured),  will  be  found  in 
Berlioz^s  'Voyage  musical/  in  the  letter  to 
^  Heller.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  two 
composer-conductors  exchanged  bfttons,  and  Uiat 
if  Berlioz  did  not  convert  Leipzig,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  an  amiable  reception  by  Mendelssohn 
and  David.  On  March  9  an  interesting  extra 
concert  was  'given  under  Mendelssohn's  direction, 
to  commemorate  the  first  subscription  concert,  in 
1743.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  contained 
compositions  by  former  Cantors,  or  Directors  of 
the  Concerts — Doles,  Bach,  J.  A.  Hiller,  and 
Schicht,  and  by  David,  Hauptmann,  and  Men- 
delssohn (114th  Psalm).  The  second  part  con- 
sisted of  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  the  Music  School 
the  prospectus  of  the  Conservatorium  was  issued 
on  Jan.  16,  1843,  with  the  names  of  Mendel»* 
sohn,  Hauptmann,  David,  Schumann,  Pohlenz, 
and  C.  F.  Becker  as  the  teachers ;  the  first  trial 
was  held  on  March  27,  and  on  'April  3  it  was 
opened  in  the  buildings  of  the  Uewandhaus. 
Thus  one  of  Mendelssohn^s  most  cherished  wishes 
was  at  last  accomplished.  A  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Moscbeles,  dated  April  30,  is  worth  notice 
as  showing  how  practical  his  ideas  were  on 
business  matters,  and  how  sound  his  judgment. 
On  Sunday,  *  April  a3,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  conducting  the  conceal  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to  Sebastian  Bach,  which  he  had 
originated,  and  for  which  he  had  worked  so 
earnestly.  The  programme  consisted  entirely  of 
Bach's  music,  in  which  Mendelssohn  himself 
played  a  concerto.  Then  the  monument  was 
unveiled,  and  the  proceedings  ended  with  Bach's 
8-part  motet  '  Singet  dem  Herm  ein  neues  Lied.' 
Such  good  services  were  appropriately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Town  Council  with  the  honorary 
freedom  of  the  city  (EhrenbiirgerTecht).* 

About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  came  to  Leipzig  from 
Vienna  as  a  boy  of  12,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  new  music  school,  and  there  began  a 
friendship  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  only 
ended  with  Mendelssohn^s  death. 

On  May  i  his  fourth  child,  Felix,  was  bom. 
On  account  no  doubt  partly  of  his  wife's  health, 
partly  also  of  his  own — for  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  was  seriously  unwell  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bach  monument — but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  the  Conservatorium,  he  took  no  journey 
this  year,  and,  excepting  a  visit  to  Drewden  to 
conduct  St.  Paul,  remained  in  Leipzig  for  the 
whole  summer.  How  much  his  holiday  was 
interfered  with  by  the  tedious,  everlasting  affair 
of  Berlin — orders  and  oounter-orders.  and  counter- 

•  And  m  Berilof '■  M^molrac.  a  N.1I.Z.  184S.  L  «B. 

s  N.M.Z.  1M3. 1. 102.  Hauptmann.  letter  to  Bpohr.  Feb. «.  4S.  aari. 
'Our  mutle-Khool  U  to  bacln  In  April,  but  not  on  the  lit,  Mendele- 
•ohn  tbouirht  that  nnlueky.' 
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coanter-arders — ^may  be  seen  from  his  'letters, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  them.  By  the  ^  middle  of  July  he  had  completed 
the  MidsummerNight's  Dream  music,  had  vnritten 
the  choruses  to  Atiialie,  and  made  more  than  a 
start  with  the  music  to  (Edipus,  and  some  pro- 
gress with  a  'new  Symphony;  had  at  the  last 
moment,  under  a  pressing  order  from  Court, 
arranged  the  chorale  '  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir' 
(Te  I^um)  for  the  celebration  of  the  loooth  anni- 
versary of  the  empire,  '  the  longest  chorale  and 
the  most  tedious  job  he  bad  ever  had,*  and  had 
also, -a  still  harder  task,  answered  a  long  ofificial 
letter  on  the  matter  of  his  post,  which  appeared 
to  contradict  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  cost 
him  (in  his  own  words)  '  four  thoroughly  nasty, 
wasted,  disagreeable  days.' 

He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  early  in  August^ 
and  on  the  6th  conducted  ihe  music  of  the  anni- 
versary; returned  to  Leipzig  in  time  to  join 
his  friend  Madame  Schumann  in  her  husbuid's 
lovely  Andante  and  Variations  for  a  Pianofortes 
at  Madame  Viardot's  concert  on  *  Aug.  19,  and 
on  Aug.  35  was  pursued  thither  by  orders  for  a 
performance  of  Antigone,  and  the  production  of 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Athalie  in 
the  latter  half  of  September.  At  that  time  none 
of  the  scores  of  these  works  had  received  his 
final  touches ;  Athalie  indeed  was  not  yet  scored 
at  all,  nor  was  a  note  of  the  overture  written. 
Then  the  performances  are  postponed,  and  then 
immediately  resumed  at  the  former  dates  ;  and 
in  the  end  Antigone  was  given  on  ^^Sept.  19,  in 
the  Neue  Palads  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  at  the  same  place — after  1 1  ^re- 
hearsals—«n  "Oct.  14,  and  on  the  i8th,  19th, 
30th,  and  21st  at  the  Ring's  Theatre  in  Beriin. 
The  music  met  with  enthusiastic  applause  each 
time ;  but  the  play  was  for  long  a  subject 
of  wonder  to  the  Berliners.  Some  disputed 
whether  Tieck  or  Shakspeare  were  the  author  ; 
others  beUeved  that  Shakspeare  had  translated 
it  from  German  into  English.  Some,  in  that 
refined  atmosphere,  were  dbocked  by  the  scenes 
with  the  clowns,  and  annoyed  that  the  King 
should  have  patronised  so  low  a  piece;  and  a 
very  distinguished  personage  "^  expressed  to  Men- 
delssohn himself  his  r^^ret  that  such  lovely  music 
should  have  been  wasted  on  so  poor  a  play — a 
little  scene  which  he  was  very  "  fond  of  mimicking. 
— Antigone  procured  him  the  honour  of  member- 
ship of  the  Philologen-versammlung  of  "  Cassel. 

Mendelssohn's  position  at  Berlin  had  now  ap- 
parently become  so  permanent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  proper  provision  for  filling  his  place 
at  the  Leipzig  concerts,  and  accordingly  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  was  ^*  engaged  to  conduct  them  during 

•  L.  July  21, 98,  Aog.  28,  Sejit.  16,  \Wr. 

▼  L.  July  21.  •  F.M.  ill.  90-'  manehlrt  laaffiam.* 

•  N.H.Z.  IMS.  U.  <8;  lampadlui.  Joachim  made  his  Snt  appeu- 
anoe  at  this  concert.  >"  Dev.  3«& 

u  IL  2ia  The  band  waa  tmall— only  6  first  and  6  aeoond  flddloa ;  but 
'  the  very  pick  of  the  orcheetra'  (Joaehlm). 

u  On  the  14tb  McndelMohn  was  called  for,  but  did  not  aitpear  i 
F.M.  ill.  51. 

M  F.M.  111.  7S.  Theie  eoart*people  were  only  repeating  what  tta* 
lUlian  Tillagen  had  lald  to  him  In  183L    See  Letter.  July  4.  liiSl. 

14  Mr.  Sartorls'i  recoUealon.  U  AJLZ.  VMS,  CM. 
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hukbMnbe.  The  fiist  of  the  Kri«  wuonOct.  I. 
Hiller  oondncted,  Hid  Felii  lupported  his  friend 
by  pUying  hi*  G  minar  Concerto.  Two  daye 
ihflerw&rdB,  on  Oct.  3,  he  irrilJH  ■  long  conilDuni- 
catioD  to  Che  town  oonncil  oFI^ipzig.  pnying  for 
•D  inctEue  in  the  skluiea  of  the  town  orcheitni 
for  their  Krvices  kt  the  theatre.  On  Oct.  30  he 
jiHned  Had.  Sehiinuum  and  Hiller  in  the  trijile 
concerto  of  Bach  ;  on  Nov.  iS  there  wu  a  epecial 
brewell  concert  at  which  he  played  his  new 
Cello  Sonata  (op.  ;g),  and  which  closed  with  his 
Octet,  he  and  Uade  taking  the  two  viola  puts ; 
and  by  Not.  ig  he  had  left  Leipzig  '  with  wife 
and  cjiildren,  and  chairs  and  tables,  and  piano 
and  'eTcrything/  and  was  in  Berlin,  settled  in 
the  old  family  hou«e,  now  hia  own.  On  the 
joth  he  conducted  the  first  of  the  weekly  sub- 
■cnptioD  concert*,  which  he  and  Taubafi  directed 
^temately.  and  at  which  he  often  played.  With 
all  his  aieision  to  the  Berlin  musicians  he  waa 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  in  some  respects  at 
leatt,  the  orchestra  nai  good.  *  What  pleaaee 
me  moat,'  he  nys  to  bis  old  friend  and  contidant 
David,  'are  the  Basses,  because  they  are  what 
I  am  not  so  much  accuttomed  to.  The  S  cellos 
and  4  good  double-basses  give  me  sometimes 
great  satisfaction  with  their  '  big  tone.'  Then 
cam*  performanoes  of  the  Midaummer  Night's 
Dnam  music,  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  entertainmeat) 
and  dinners — which  amused  him  notwithstand- 
ing lU  hia  dislike  to  aristocrata— and  Fanny's 
Sunday  peHbrmancea.  Once  immersed  in  life 
aadmuiic.  and  frved  frwn  official 'correapondenoe 
sod  ■otrie*,  be  was  quite  himself.  '  He  is,' 
■ayi til  dsler,  'indesenbabty  dear,  in  the  best  of 
tsaqan,  and  qoite  splewlid,  as  you  know  he  can 
he  is  his  beat  -tiines.  Erery  day  he  istoniabes 
lae.  because  auch  qaiet  inteiooune  as  we  are 
hsriz^  is  a  novelly  to  me  Dow,  and  he  is  BO 
rttstile.  and  so  origin&l  amd  interesting  on  every 
■ibJKt,  that  one  can  never  ceaae  to  wonder  at  'it.' 
Hii  EiTDurite  resort  during  his  Uter  Berlin  life 
■asthehouieof  Professor  Wiohmann  the  soulptor, 
ia  the  Hasenjager  (now  Feilner)  Straase.  Wich- 
nuuia'i  wife  was  a  peculiarly  pleasant  artistic 
posMi,  and  their  circle  iDcluded  Hagnira  the 
paialer,  Taabert,  Werder,  Count  Bedem,  and 
other  diitingnished  people,  many  of  them  old 
fnnds  of  Mendelssohn's.  'There,  in  1844,  hefirst 
SMl  Jenny  Lind.  The  freedom  of  the  life  in  this 
truly  artistic  set,  the  many  eicursiona  and  other 
I,  delighted  and  soothed  him  greatly. 
Qtag  waa  kept  royally  at  his  house;  be 
■'aslariih  with  presents,  of  which  he  gives  Re- 
becka  (thm  in  Italy)  a  'list.  A  very  chaiacter- 
'  istic  Chriatnuw  gift  to  a  distant  'friend  was  the 
tatimoniai,  dated  Berlin,  Dec.  17,1843,  which 
be  tent  to  Sterndale  Bennett  for  use  in  bis  contest 
fnr  the  profeasorafaip  at  Edinburgh,  and  which,  as 
it  does  credit  to  both  these  great  artists,  and  ba* 
never  been  publiahed  in  any  peimaDent  form,  we 
take  leave  to  print  entire,  in  his  'own  English. 
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My  Dear  Fbtend, 

in  prpcUiiDed  jontself  H  €sridldal4  fbr  the 
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lilnlrof  jon,how  wooomider  lou.   And  Iheu 
hem.  that  If  the  ptelodlcs  wtaicb  tormerlj  p 

fourOyerlut.^  /our  l5o=««.o..  jour 

ho  pmeai  mmic»l  pericS.    Tha  pnblfc  fiml  neTw  tin: 


a  trp^liappr  lohesr  that  7011  havi 


Ih  W.  Btibndalb  Sehnitt,  Esq. 

His  exertions  for  his  friend  did  not 

testimonial,  but  ted  bim  to  write 

letters  pressing  hie  claims  in  the  stri 

the  drafts  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  'greeu 

books'  at  Leipdg.     The  professoiBhip,  however, 

was  not  beetowed  on  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  oompotitiong  of  the  winter  were  chiefly 
for  the  Cathedral,  and  include  the  fine  setting 
of  the  98th  Psalm  (op.  [)i )  for  8-part  choir  and 
orchestra,  for  New  Year's  Day,  1844 ;  the  ]nd 
Psalm,  for  Cbrittmas,  with  chorales  md  'Spriiche, ' 
and  pieces  'before  the  Alleluja*;  also  the  looUi 
Psalm,  the  43rd  ditto,  and  the  ijnd,  for  Good 
Friday,  for  8  voices,  each  with  its  'Spmch'  or 
anthem — and  7  psalm-tunes  or  chorales  with 
trombones.  At  these  great  functions  the  chureh 
was  so  full  'that  not  even  Fauny  Hensel  could 
get  a  place.  The  lovely  anlo  and  chorus,  '  Hear 
my  prayer,'  for  voices  and  organ,  belongs  to  this 
time.  It  is  dated  Jan.  1;^,  1844,  and  was  written 
for  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  careful  and  laborious 
translator  of  his  works  into  English,  and  sent  (o 
him  in  a  'letter  dated  Jan,  31.     Also  the  dueti 
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*  Maiglockchen/  'Volkslied,*  and  'HerbsUied' 
(op.  63,  nofl.  6,  5,  and  4),  and  many  songs,  with 
and  without  wards.  The  concerts  finished  with 
a  magnificent  performance  of  Beethoven's  9th 
Symphony  on  March  27,  and  on  Palm  Sunday 
(March  31)  Israel  in  Egypt  was  sung  in  St. 
Peter's  church.  The  rehearsals  for  these  two 
difficult  works,  new  to  Berlin,  had  been  extremely 
troublesome  and  fatiguing. 

At  the  end  of  February  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  offer- 
ing him  an  engagement  as  Conductor  of  the  last 
six  concerts  of  the  season.  He  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  an  artintic  position  '  of  such  tre- 
mendous '^distinction/  and  which  promised  him. 
the  opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  a  '  Society 
to  which  he  felt  personally  indebted;  and  on 
March  4  he  writes  *  with  a  feeling  of  true  grati- 
tude*  .accepting  for  five  'concerts.  Meantime 
the  old  annoyances  and  heartburnings  at  Berlia 
had  returned.  Felix  had  been  requested  by  the 
King  to  compose  music  to  the  Eumenides  of 
.^Eschylus,  and  had  replied  that  the  difficulties 
were  immense,  and  perhaps  insuperable,  but  that 
he  would  try ;  and  in  conversation  with  Tieck 
he  had  arranged  that  as  the  work  could  only 
be  given  in  the  large  new  opera-house,  which 
would  not  be  opened  till  Dec..  15,  it  would  be 
time  enough  for  him  to  write  his  music  and 
decide  whether  it  was  worthy  of  performance, 
after  his  return  from  England.  Notwithstand- 
ing thin,  he  received,  as  a  parting  gift,,  on  April 
28,  a  long,  solemn,  almost  scolding,  letter  from 
^Bunsen,  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
refused  to  undertake  the  task,  and  expressing 
the  great  disappointment  and  annoyance  of  the 
King.  No  wonder  that  Mendelssohn's  reply, 
though  dignified,  was  more-  than  warm.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  person  or  persons 
about  the  Court  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of 
his  writing  the  music,  and  had  pressed  their  own 
views  on  the  King  as  his,  and  he  was  naturally 
and  justifiably  angry.  A  dispute  with  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Symphony  Concerts,  where  he  had 
made  an  innovation  on  ancient  custom  by  intro- 
ducing "solos,  did  not  tend  to  increase  his  afifeC" 
tion  for  Berlin. 

His  presence  was  necessary  on-  Easter  Day 
(April  7)  in  the  Cathedral,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  he  had  left  Berlin  with  his  family.  On 
May  4  they  were  all  at  Frankfort,  and  by  the 
loth  or  nth  he  himself  was  settled  in  London 
at  Klingemann's  house,  4  Hobart  Place..  This 
was  his  eighth  visit.  He  conducted  the  Phil-^ 
harmonic  Concert  of  May  13,  and  each  of  the 
others  to  the  end  of  the  series,  introducing,  be- 
sides works  already  known,  his  own  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  music,  and  the  Walpurgisnight, 
as  well  as  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Leonora,.  No.  i, 
the  Ruins  of  Athens,  Bach's  Suite  in  D,  Schubert's 
Overture  to  Fierrabras,  and  playing  Beethoven's 
Concerto  in  G  (June  24),  then  ahnost  a  novelty  to 
an  Englicih  audience.  He  had  brought  with  him 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  and  Gade's  in  C 

1  F.1L  ill.  S2.  s  L.  Jolr  19. 1844.  >  Hogarth,  fi. 

«  L.  April  28. 1844.  »  Lampadlui.  133. 


minor,  and  his  own  Overture  to  Buy  Bias.  But 
the  reception  of  the  two  first  at  the  trial  by  the 
band  was  so  cold,  not  to  say  ^insultiug,  as  to 
incense  him  beyond  measure.  With  a  magnan- 
imity in  which  he  stands  alone  among  composers, 
he  declined  to  produce  his  own  Overture,  and  it 
was  not  publicly  played  in  England  till  after  his 
death.^ 

With  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  his  in- 
tercourse was  most  harmonious.  '  He  attended 
their  meetings,  gave  them  advice  and  assistance, 
and  showed  the  warmest  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  concerts  and  the  welfare  of  the  'Society.'  By 
the  band  he  was  received  with  *  rapture  and  'en- 
thusiasm.' And  if  during  the  earlier  concerts 
one  or  two  of  the  players  acted  in  exoeption  to 
this,  the  occurrence  oidy  gave  Mendelssohn  the 
opportunity  of  showing  how  completely  free  be 
was  from  rancour  or  personal  '*^  feeling.  No  wonder 
that  the  band  liked  him.  The  band  always  likes 
a  conductor  who  knows  what  he  is  about.  His 
beat,  though  very  quiet,  was  certain,  and  his 
face  was  always  full  of  feeling,  and  as  expressive 
as  his  baton.  There  are  some  of  the  players  still 
remaining  wiio  recollect  it  well.  No  one  perlu^ 
ever  possessed  so  completely  as  he  the  nameless 
magic  art  of  inspiring  the  band  with  his  own 
feeling;  and  this  power  was  only  equalled  by 
his  tact  and  good-nature.  It  is  still  remembered 
that  he  always  touched  his  hat  on  enterix^  the 
orchestra  for't^hearsal..  He  wfas  sometimes  hasty, 
but  he  always  made  up  for  it  afterwards.  He 
would  run  up  and  down  to  a  distant  desk  over 
and  over  again  till  he  had  made  the  meaning  of 
a  difficult  passage  clear  to  a  player.  If  this  good 
nature  failed,  or  he  had  to  deal  with  obstinacy, 
as  a  last  resource  he  would  try  irony — some- 
times very  severe.  Such  pains  and  tact  as  this 
is  never  thrown  away,  llie  band  played  as  if 
under  a  new  influence.  The  season  was  most 
successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  had  never  been  so  crammed ;  as  much  as 
1 20  guineas  were  taken  on  single  nights  in  excess 
of  the  usual  receipts;  and  whereas  in  1842  the 
loss  had  been  £^00,.  in  1844  nearly  ^£400  were 
added  to  the  reserve  ^^fund.  Among  the  events 
which  combined  to  render  this  series  of  ooncerts 
historical  were  the  first  appearances  of  Ernst 
(April  15),.** Joachim  (May  27),  and  Piatti  (June 
24).  His  playing  of  the  Beethoven  G  major 
Concerto  on  June  24  was  memcffable,  not  only 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  performjmce,  but  for 
some  circumstances  attending  the  rehearsal  on 
the  previous  Saturday.  He  had  not  seen  the 
music  of  the  concerto  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  '  did  not  think  it  respectful  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  play  it  without  first  looking 
through  it' — those  were  his  words.  He  acooi^- 
ingly  called  at  Stomdale  Bennett's  on  the  Friday 
night  to  obtain  a  copy,  but  not  succeeding,  got 

•  Few  things  are  man  cnrloiu  than  the  ternu  In  wfaTch  Schabert's 
•plendld  works  were  criticised  at  this  date  in  London.  camfNutMi  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  now  exctta. 

7  At  Mr«.  Anderson's  Conoert,  IMS.  •  Hogarth.  88. 

•  Mos.  II.  118.  i«  See  letter  to  Voscheles ;  June  »,  MS. 
u  Musical  World.  Aug.  1. 1M4. 

)>  The  bearer  of  a  letter  uf  Introdactioa  front  Mendelsaohn  to 
Stemdale  Bennett,  for  which  see  Folko,  167. 
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one  from  Miss  Horaley  after  the  rehearsal  on  the 
Saturday.  At  the  rehearsal  itself,  owing  to  Bome 
difficulty  in  the  band  coming  in  at  the  end  of 
hb  cadence  in  the  first  movement,  he  played  it 
three  times  over,  each  time  quite  extempore,  and 
each  time  new,  and  at  the  performance  on  the 
Monday  it  was  again  ^  different. 

In  addition  to  Uie  Philharmonic,  Mendelssohn 
took  part  in  many  other  public  concerts — con- 
ducted St.  Paul  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
on  June   28  and  July  5,  extemporised  at  the 
British  Musicians,  played  his  own  D  minor  Trio, 
and  his  Duet  Variations  (op.  83),  and  took  part 
twice  in  BacVs  Triple  Concerto— -once  (June  i) 
with   Moecheles  and  Thalberg,  when   he  elec- 
trified the  room  with  his  sudden  '  improvisation 
in  the  cadence,  and  again  (July  5)  with  Mo- 
•cheles  and  Dohler.    He  also  finished  a  scena  for 
bass  voice  and  orchestra,  to  words  fi*om  Ossian — 
'  On  Lena's  gloomy  heath,'  which  he  undertook 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  Phillips  in  1842,  and 
which  that  gentleman  sang  at  the  Philharmonic, 
March  15,  1847.    On  June  la  he  and  Dickens 
met  for  the  first  time.    On  June  18  he  is  at 
Msnchester,  writing  to  Mr.  Hawes,  M.P.  to  secure 
a  ticket  for  the  *  House  of  Commons.  Piatti  he  met 
for  the  first  time  during  this  visit,  at  Moscheles's 
house,  and  played  with  him  his  new  Duo  in  D. 
No  one  had  a  quicker  eye  for  a  great  artist,  and 
he  at  once  became  attached  to  the  noble  player 
who  his  now  made  London  his  winter  home,  and 
is  10  much  admired  by  all  frequenters  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts.     One  of  his  latest 
VQirda  00  leaving  England  for  the  last  time  was, 
'I  most  write  a  concerto  for  Piatti.*     In  fact, 
^  had  already  composed  the  first  movement. 
The  enthusiasm  for  him  in  London  was  greater 
than  ever,  and  all  the  more  welcome  after  the 
irritationa  of  Berlin.   He  was  more  widely  known 
^  each  visit,  and  every  acquainUmce  became  a 
fiicod.    He  never  enjoyed  himself  more  than 
*[l^ii  in  the  midst  of  society,  music,  fun,  and  ex- 
citement.   <  We  have  the  best  news  from  Felix,' 
■syi  Fanny  during  this  ^  visit,  *and  when  I  tell 
joc  that  he  has  ordered  a  large  Baum-Kuchen  [a 
pscaliar  Berlin  cake,  looking  like  a  piece  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree]  to  be  sent  to  London  for  him.  you 
^  know  that  that  is  the  best  possible  sign.' 
'A  mad,  most  extraordinarily  mad  time,'  says 
1^1 '  I  never  had  so  severe  a  time  before — never 
in  bed  till  half  past  one ;  for  three  weeks  together 
not  a  tingle  hour  to  myself  in  any  one  ^day,'  etc. 
'My  visit  was  glorious.     I  was  never  received 
Mywhere  with  such  universal  kindness,  and  have 
oiide  more  music  in  these  two  months  than  I  do 
eUewbere  in  two  *years.'    But  even  by  all  this  he 
vas  not  to  be  kept  from  work.     He  laboured  at 
kii  edition  of  Israel  in  Egypt  for  the  Handel 
iiiociety;  and  on  official  pressure  from  Berlin — 
which  turned  out  to  be  mere  vexation,  as  the 
work  was  not  performed  for  more  than  a  year — 
actually,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil,  wrote 


1  I  o««  this  to  tbe  recollection  of  If  r.  Kellow  Py«>  and  Mr.  Davtson. 

>  fee  ui  ■fcoount  of  thii  (aomewiuU  exacgenited)  by  C.  K.  Honlej  in 
(ke  Choir.  lifTSk  p.  «. 

>  L8tt«r  In  puiMMSoa  ot  A.  O.  Kurtz.  Esq. 

4  r.H.  UL  IM.  •  Itdd.  176.  •  L.  Joly  19. 1M4. 


the  Overture  to  Athalie,  the  autograph  of  which 
is  dated  June  13,  1844.  Very  trying!  and  very 
imprudent,  as  we  now  see !  but  also  very  difficult 
to  avoid.  And  his  power  of  recovery  after  fatigue 
was  as  great  as  his  power  of  enjoyment,  so  great 
as  often  no  doubt  to  tempt  him  to  try  himself. 
Three  things  were  in  his  favour — his  splendid 
constitution;  an  extraordinary  power  of  sleep, 
which  he  possessed  in  common  with  many  other 
great  men,  and  of  being  lazy  when  there  was 
nothing  to  do ;  and  most  of  all  that,  though  ex- 
citable to  any  amount,  he  was  never  dissipated. 
The  only  stimulants  he  indulged  in  were  those 
of  music,  society,  and  boundless  good  spirits. 

On  July  10  he  left  London,  and  on  the  13th 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  children  at  Soden, 
near  Frankfort.  During  his  absence  they  had 
been  seriously  ill,  but  his  wife  had  kept  the  news 
from  him,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  them 
all  well,  brown,  and  hearty.  For  the  life  of  happy 
idleness  which  he  passed  there  in  the  next  two 
months — *  eating  and  sleeping,  without  dress  coat, 
without  piano,  without  visiting  cards,  without 
carriage  and  horses,  but  with  donkeys,  with  wild 
flowers,  with  music-paper  and  sketch-book,  with 
C^cile  and  the  'children' — interrupted  onJy  by 
the  Festival  which  he  conducted  at  Zweibriicken 
on  July  31  and  Aug.  i,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred  to  his  own  charming  *  letters.  '  Idleness  * 
does  not  mean  ceasing  to  compose,  so  much  as 
composing  only  when  he  had  a  mind  to  it.  And 
that  was  often ;  he  had  no  piano,  but  he  com- 
pleted the  Violin  Concerto  on  Sept.  16,  after  a 
long  and  minute  correspondence  with  David, 
and  many  of  the  movements  of  the  six  organ 
sonatas  appear  in  the  MS.  Catalogue,  with  dates 
ranging  from  July  22  to  Sept.  10.  Doubtless, 
too,  he  was  working  at  the  book  of  'Christus,' 
a  new  oratorio,  the  first  draft  of  which  he  had 
received  frY)m  Bunsen  on  Easter  Monday  of  this 
year.  At  this  time  also  he  arranged  a  collection 
of  organ  pieces  by  Bach  for  th^  firm  of  •  Coven  try 
&  Hollier,  by  whom  they  were  published  in  Lon- 
don in  the  summer  of  1845.  The  pleasure  in  his 
simple  home  life  which  crops  out  now  and  then 
in  these  Frankfort  letters,  is  very  genuine  and 
delightful.  Now,  Marie  is  learning  the  scale  of  C, 
and  he  has  actually  forgotten  how  to  play  it,  and 
has  taught  her  to  pass  her  thumb  under  the 
wrong  finger !  Now,  Paul  tumbles  about  so  as  to 
crack  their  skulls  as  well  as  his  own.  Another 
time  he  is  dragged  off  frx)m  Ids  letter  to  see  a 
great  tower  which  the  children  have  built,  and 
on  which  they  have  ranged  all  their  slices  of 
bread  and  jam — 'a  good  idea  for  an  arohitect.* 
At  ten  Carl  comes  to  him  for  reading  and  sums, 
and  at  five  for  spelling  and  geography — ^and  so  on. 
*  And,*  to  sum  up,  'the  best  part  of  every  pleasure 
is  gone  '®  if  Cecile  is  not  there.'  His  wife  is  al- 
ways somewhere  in  the  picture. 

But  the  time  arrived  for  resuming  his  duties 
at  Berlin,  and,  leaving  his  family  behind  him  at 
Frankfort,  he  arrived  there  on  Sept.  30,  alone, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  Hensels.     We 

1  r.M.  Hi.  177.  •  L.  July  V7. 19. 2^  Aug.  IS. 
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are  told  tliat  before  leaving  in  the  spring  be  bad 
firmly  resolved  not  to  return  for  a  permanence ; 
and  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  brilliancy 
of  his  subsequent  reception  in  England,  both  in 
public  and  in  social  circles,  and  the  delights  of 
n«edom  in  Fnmkfort,  when  compared  with  the 
constraint  and  petty  annoyances  of  Berlin — the 
diificulty  of  steering  through  those  troubled  official 
waters,  the  constant  collisions  with  the  Sing- 
akademie,  with  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  the 
clergy,  the  King,  and  the  ministers ;  the  want  of 
independence,  the  coldness  of  the  press,  the  way 
in  which  his  best  efforts  appeared  to  be  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented,  and  above  all 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  public  musical  institution  of  which  he  did 
not  ^approve — all  these  things  combined  to  bring 
about  the  crisis.  His  dislike  to  the  place  and 
the  way  in  which  it  haunts  him  beforehand, 
is  really  quite  plaintive  in  its  persistence — 'If 
I  could  only  go  on  living  for  half  »  year  as  I 
have  lived  the  last  fortnight  (Sodeu,  Aug.  15) 
what  might  I  not  get  through  ?  But  the  con- 
stant arrangement  and  direction  of  the  ooncerts, 
and  the  exertion  of  it  all,  is  no  pleasure  to  me, 
and  comes  to  nothing  after  '  all.'  So  he  once  more 
'communicated  with  the  King,  pra3ring  to  be 
freed  from  all  definite  duties,  and  from  all  such 
commissions  as  would  oblige  him  to  reside  in 
Berlin.  To  this  the  King  good-naturedly  assented ; 
his  salary  was  fixed  at  1000  thalers,  and  he  was 
free  to  live  where  he  liked.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  a  blow  this  was  to  ^  his  sister,  but  it 
was  evidently  the  only  possible  arrangement  for 
the  comfort  of  the  chief  person  concerned.  '  The 
first  step  out  of  Berlin  was  to  him  'the  first 
step  to  ^  happiness.'  He  remained*  till  the  end 
of  November,  at  the  special  wish  of  the  King,  to 
conduct  a  few  concerts  and  a  performance  of  St; 
Paul  (Nov.  25),  and  the  time  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  Lvoff  to  commission  Hensel  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  him,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Caspar, 
but  can  hudly  be  called  a  favourable  likeness. 
On  the  30th  he  left  Berlin  amid  regret  and  good 
wishes,  but  the  coldness  of  the  ordinary  musical 
circles  towards  him  was  but  too  evident.* 

Very  early  in  December  he  was  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  found  his  youngest  boy  Felix  danger- 
ously ill :  the  child  recovered,  but  only  a3ber 
being  in  great  danger  for  many  weeks.  It 
was  probably  a  relief  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
trouble  to  write  a  long  ^letter  to  Mr.  Macfiurren 
(Dec.  8),  giving  him  minute  directions  as  to  the 
performance  of  Antigone  at  Covent  Garden.  His 
own  health  began  to  give  him  anxiety,  and  his 
resolution  was  to  remain  in  Frankfort  for  the 
whole  year  and  have  a  thorough  rest.  He  had 
always  good  spirits  at  oommand,  and  looked  well, 
and  would  rarely  confess  to  any  imeasiness.  But 
when  hard  pressed  by  those  with  whom  he  was 
really  intimate,  he  confessed  that  his  head  had 
for  some  months  past  been  in  constant  pain  and 
confusion.    '  I  myself  am  what  you  know  me  to 

1F.1LUL20B.         a  L.  Aug.  16. 1844.  •  Sept. »;  FJL  iU.  191. 
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be ;  but  what  you  do  not  know  is  that  I  have 
for  some  time  felt  the  necessity  for  complete  rest 
— not  travelling,  not  conducting,  not  performing — 
so  keenly  that  I  am  compelled  to  yield  to  it,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  order  my  life  accordingly  for 
the  whole  year.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to  stay 
here  quietly  through  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
umM  journeys,  tans  festivals,  aana  *  everything.* 
This  resolve  he  was  able  to  caxij  out  for  some 
months  of  *  1845,  even  to  resisting  a  visit  to 
Leipzig  when  his  Violin  Concerto  was  first  pUyed 
by  David,  on  March  13;  and  his  letters  to  his 
sisters  show  how  thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  rest. 

Antigone  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Jan.  a,  1845,  under  the  management  of  M. 
Laurent,  the  orchestra  conducted  by  Mr.  (now 
Professor)  Mac&rren.  Musically  its  success  was 
not  at  first  great,  owing  to  the  izuMlequate  way  in 
which  the  chorus  was  put  on  the  staee.  Writing 
to  his  sister  at  **  Borne  on  March  25,  Mendelssohn 
says,  'See  if  you  cannot  find  Punch  for  Jan.  18. 
It  contains  an  account  of  Antigone  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  illustrations,  especially  a  view  of 
the  chorus  which  lias  made  me  laugh  for  three 
days.  The  Chorus-master,  with  his  plaid  trowsers 
shewing  underneath,  is  a  masterpiece,  and  so  is 
the  whole  thing,  and  most  amusing.  I  hear  won- 
derful things  of  the  performance,  particularly  of 
the  chorus.  Only  fancy,  that  during  the  Bacchus 
chorus  there  is  a  regular  ballet  with  all  the  ballet- 
girls  !'  A  woodcut  which  made  Mendelssohn  lau^h 
for  three  days  has  ipso  facto  become  classical,  and 
needs  no  apology  for  its  "  reproduction. 

The  play  improved  after  a  short  time,  and  the 
fact  that  it  ran  for  45  nights  (Jan.  a -Feb.  i, 
Feb.  8-ai'),  and  that  the  management  applied 
to  him  for  his  "Oedipus,  proves  that  it  was  ap- 
preciated. His  letters  show  how  much  work 
he  was  doing  at  this  time.  By  April  ao  the  six 
Organ  Sonatas  (op.  65)  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
oopyist^  the  C  minor  IMo  was  finished-^*  a  trifle 
nasty  {eJdig)  to  play,  but  not  really  difficult — 
seek  and  ye  shall  "find ';  and  the  splendid  String 
Quintet  in  Bb  (dated  July  8).  The  sixth  book 
of  Songs  without  Words  was  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  dedicated  to  Klingemann*s  fianc^;  a 
symphony  was  well  in  hand  (oh  that  we  had  got 
it !),  and  the  book  of  Elijah  progressing  steadily, 
no  doubt  urged  by  the  invitation  (dated  Sept.  i, 
1844)  which  he  had  received  to  conduct  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  in  1846.  Conduct  the  whole  he 
could  not,  the  labour  would  be  too  great,  but  he 
replied  that  he  would  conduct  his  own  music 
as  ^*  before.  Nor  had  the  desire  to  write  an  opera 
by  any  means  left  him,  '  if  only  the  right  mate- 
rial could  be  '^  found.'  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  promise  to  consider  the  possibility  of  setting 
^e  choruses  of  the  Eumenides  of  iEschylus  with 
effect,  and  a  correspondence  had  taken  place  be- 
tween him  and  the  Geheimcabinetsrath  Mtiller, 
in  which,  in  reply  to  something  very  like  an 
offensive  innuendo,  Mendelssohn  stated  that  in 
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■pite  of  strenuoiu  efibrts  he  had  utterly  failed  to 
•ee  any  way  of  carrying  out  the  commiasion  to 
his  own  'satisfaction.  The  (Edipiu  Coloneus, 
the  CEdipus  Rex,  and  the  Athalie,  were  however 
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finished,  and  at  His  Majesty's  disposal.  The  edit- 
ing of  Israel  in  Egypt  had  given  him  considerable 
trouble,  owing  apparently  to  the  wish  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Handel  Society  to  print  Mendelssohn's 


marks  of  expression  as  if  they  were  Handel's,  and 
also  to  the  incorrect  way  in  which  the  engraving 
was  executed.  These  ^letters  are  worth  looking  at, 
as  evidence  how  strictly  accurate  and  conscien- 
tious he  was  in  th^e  mattiers,  and  also  how  gra- 
tuitously his  precious  time  was  often  taken  up. 

Gade  had  conducted  the  Grewandhaus  Concerts 
for  1 844-5  ;  but  having  got  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
residing  in  Berlin,  and  having  enjoyed  the  long 
rest  which  he  had  proposed,  it  was  natural  that 
Mendelssohn  should  return  to  his  beloved  Leipzig. 
But  in  addition  to  this  he  had  received  an  intima- 
tion from  Von  Falkenstein.  as  early  as  June  5, 
1845,  that  the  King  of  Saxony  wished  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  position.  He  accordingly  once 
more  took  up  his  residence  there  early  in  Sep- 
tember (this  time  at  No.  3  Konigsstrasse,  'on  the 
first  floor)  and  his  reappearance  in  tho  conductors 
place  at  the  opening  concert  in. the  Grewandhaus 
on  Oct.  5  was  the  signal  for  the  old  applause,  and 
for  hearty  recognition  from  the  audience  and  the 
press.  The  season  was  rendered,  peculiarly  bril.- 
liant  by  the  presence  of  Madame  Schumann,  and 
of  Jenny  Lind,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Leipzig  at  the  subscription  concert  of  Dec.  4.  Miss 
Dolby  also  made  her  first  appearance  Oct.  33, 
sang  frequently,  and  became  a  great  favourite. 
Among  Uie  more  important  orchestral  items  of 
the  season  1845-46  were  Schumann's  Symphony 
in  Bb ,  and  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  (David)* 
brought  forward  together  on  Oct.  23,.  1845. 

After  the  first  concert  he  left  for  Berlin  to 
produce  his  CEdipus  Coloneus,  which  was  first 
performed  at  Potsdam  on  Nov.  i,  and.  his  Athalie 
»t  Charlottenburg,  both  being  repeated  at  Berlin, 
He  returned  to  Leipzig  by  ^Dec.  11,.  and, remained 
there  till  the  close  of  the  season,  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  that  went  on,  including  Miss  Lind's 
urewell  concert  on  Apsii  la,  1846— the  last  occa- 
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don  of  his  playing  in  public  in  Leipzig.  At  the 
end  of  1845  a  formal  offer  was  made  to  Moschel^, 
at  that  time  the  fashionable  pianoforte  teacher 
in  London*  to  settle  in  Leipzig  as  Professor  of  the 
Pianoforte  in. the  Conservatorium.  He  took  time 
to  consider  so  important  an  offer,  and  on  Jan.  25, 
1 846,  with  a  sacrifice  of  income  and  position  which 
does  his  artistic  feeling  the  highest  honour,  decided 
in  its  favour.  Mendelssohn's  connection  with  the 
school  was  no  sinecure.  He  *  had  at  this  time 
two  classes — Pianoforte  and  Composition.  The 
former  numbered  about  half-a-dozen  pupils,  and 
had  two  lessons  a  week  of  2  hours  each.  The 
lessons  were  given  collectively,  and  among  the 
works  studied  during  the  term  were  Hunrniel's 
Septuoi^;  3  of  Beethoven*s  Sonatas ;  Preludes  and 
Fugues  of  Bach ;  Weber's  C^ncertsttick  and  Sonata 
in  C  ;  Chopin's  Studies.  The  Composition  class 
had  one  lesson,  a  week  of  the  same  length.  The 
pupils  wrote  compositions  of  all  kinds,  which  he 
looked  over  and  heard  and  criticised  in  their 
presence.  He  would  sometimes  play  a  whole 
movement  on  the  same  subjects,  to  show  how 
they  might  have  been  better  developed.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  make  them  modulate  from  one 
key  to  another  at  the  piano,  or  extemporise  on 
given  themes,  and  then  would  himself  treat  the 
same  themes.  He  was  often  extremely  irri- 
table:— 'Toller  Kerl,  so  spielen  die  Ratzenl' 
or  (in  English,  to  an  English  pupil)  'Very 
ungentlemanlike  modulations!'  etc.  But  he 
was  always  perfectly  naturaL  A  favourite 
exercise  of  his  was  to  write  a  theme  on  the 
black-board,  and  then  make  each  pupil  add  a 
counterpoint;  the  task  of  course  increasing  in 
difficulty  with  each,  addition.  On  one  occasion 
the  last  of  the  pupils  found  it  impossible  to  add 
a  single  note,  and  after  long  consideration  shook 
his  head  and  gave  in.  '  You  can't  tell  where  to 
place  the  next  note ! '  said  Mendelssohn.  *  No.* 
'I  am  glad  of  that,*  was'the  reply,  *  for  neither 

•  This  Infonnatlon  I  owe  to  Vr.  Otto  Ooldtcbmldt  and  Mr.Bodtma^ 
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can  I.'  But  in  addition  to  the  work  of  his  dasaes, 
a  great  deal  of  mjaoellaneous  work  fell  upon  him 
as  virtual  head  of  the  School.  Minute  lists  of 
the  attendance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,'  drawn 
up  by  him,  still  remain  to  attest  the  thorough 
way  in  which  he  did  his  duty,  and  we  have 
Mo6chel«*s  express  *  testimony  that  during  the 
overwhelming  work  of  this  summer  he  never 
neglected  his  pupils.'  But  it  was  another  ounce 
added  to  his  load.  The  fixed  labour,  the  stated 
hours,  when  combined  with  his  composition,  his 
correspondence,  his  hospitality,  and  all  his  other 
pursuits,  was  too  much,  and  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  strain,  and 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  give  up  all  work 
and  worry,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
Art — in  his  own  words,  to  shut  himself  into  his 
room  and  write  music  till  he  was  tired,  and  then 
walk  out  in  the  fresh  air.' 

Meantime  Elijah  was  £ut  becoming  a  realised 
fact :  by  ^May  23,  1846,  the  first  Part  was  quite 
finished,  and  six  or  eight  numbers  of  the  second 
Part  written,  and  a  large  portion  despatched  to 
London  to  be  translated  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  and 
'Klingemann.  'I  am  jumping  about  my  room 
for  joy,'  he  writes  to  a  very  dear  •  friend  on  the 
completion  of  Part  I.  '  If  it  only  turns  out  half  as 
good  as  I  fiincy  it  is,  how  pleased  I  shall  be  I'  And 
yet,  much  as  the  oratorio  engrossed  him,  he  was 
corresponding  with  Mad.  Birch-PfeifiBr  about  an 
opera,  and  writes  to  the  same  firieud  a»  if  the  long- 
desired  libretto  were  virtually  within  his  grasp. 
At  this  date  he  interrupted  his  work  for  three 
weeks  to  conduct  a  succession  of  performances 
on  the  Rhine — at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Festival, 
May  31  to  June  2;  at  Dtisseldorf,  a  soirde;  at 
Li^ge,  on  Corpus  Christ!  day,  June  11,  his  hymn 
'  Lauda  Sion,*  composed  expressly  for  that  occa- 
sion, and  dated  Feb.  10)  1846;  and  at  Cologne 
the  first  festival  of  the  German-Flemish  associ- 
ation, for  which  he  had  composed  a  Festgesang 
on  Schiller's  poem  'on  die  Kiinstler'  (op.  68). 
His  reception  throughout  this  tour  was  raptur- 
ous, and  delighted  him.  The  three  weeks  were 
one  continued  scene  of  excitement.  Every  mo- 
ment not  taken  up  in  rehearsing  or  performing 
made  some  demand  on  his  strength.  He  was  in 
the  highest  spirits  all  the  time,  but  the  strain 
must  have  been  great,  and  was  sure  to  be  felt 
sooner  or  later.  It  will  all  be  found  in  a 
delightful  letter  to  Fanny  of  ^  June  27,  1846. 
On  June  a6  he  is  again  at  Leipzig,  writing  to 
Moscheles  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  from 
the  band  at  Birmingluuii  of  some  musicians  who 
had  been  impertinent  to  him  at  the  '  Philharmonic 
in  1844.  The  summer  was  unusually  hot,  and 
his  friends  well  remember  how  exhausted  he 
often  became  over  his  close  work.  But  he  kept 
his  time.     The  remainder  of  the  Oratorio  was 
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in  Mr.  Bartholomew's  hands  by  the  latter  part 
of  July ;  the  instrumental  parts  were  copied  in 
Leipzig  and  rehearsed  by  Mendelssohn  there  on 
Aug.  5.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did  before 
leaving  was  to  give  his  consent  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  Fanny*s  compositions,  which,  owing 
to  his  '  tremendous  reverence  for  print,*  he  haa 
'  always  opposed,  and  now  only  agreed  to  '^  reluc- 
tantly. He  arrived  in  London,  for  the  ninth 
time,  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  i8,  had  a  trial 
reheareiJ  with  piano  at  Moschdes's  house,  two 
band -rehearsals  at  Hanover  Square,  went  down 
to  Birmingham  on  Sunday  the  33rd,  had  full 
rehearsals  on  Monday  morning  and  Tuesday 
evening,  and  the  Oratorio  was  performed  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  the  26th.  The  Town 
Hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  it  was  observed 
^'that  the  sun  burst  forth  and  lit  up  the  scene  as 
Mendelssohn  took  his  place,  amid  a  deafening 
roar  of  applause  from  band,  chorus,  and  audi- 
ence. Staudigl  was  the  Elijah,  and  Mr.  Lockey 
sang  the  air  'Then  shall  the  righteous*  in 
a  manner  which  called  forth  Mendelasohn^s 
warmest  Upraise.  '  No  work  of  mine* — says  he 
in  the  long  letter  which  he  wrote  his  brother  the 
same  evening — '  no  work  of  mine  ever  went  so 
admirably  at  the  first  performance,  or  was  received 
with  such  enthusiasm  both  by  musicians  and  the 
public,  as  this.'  '  I  never  in  my  life  heard  a 
better  performance — no  nor  so  good,  and  almost 
doubt  if  I  can  ever  hear  one  like  it  *'again.*  Ko 
less  than  four  choruses  and  ^*four  airs  were  en- 
cored. The  applause  at  the  conclusion  of  both 
first  and  second  parts  was  enormous — almost 
grotesquely  so ;  and  an  old  "member  of  the  band 
well  remembers  the  eagerness  with  which  Men- 
delssoln  shook  hands  with  all  who  could  get  near 
him  in  the  artist's  room,  thanking  them  warmly 
for  the  performance.  He  returned  to  London 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moscheles,  '  on  purpose  for 
a  fish  dinner  at  lovegrove's,*  spent  four  days 
at  ^'Bamsgate  with  the  Beneckes  '  to  eat  crabs,* 
and  on  Sept.  6  recrossed  the  Channel  with  Standi^ 
His  visit  this  time  had  been  one  of  intense  hard 
work,  as  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  achieve 
the  first  performance  of  a  great  work  for  solos, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  wiU  readily  understand. 
And  the  strain  was  unremitting,  for,  owing  partly 
to  Moscheles's  illness,  he  had  no  relaxation,  or 
next  to  none.  In  consequence  he  was  so  tired 
as  to  be  compelled  to  rest  *^  three  times  between 
Ostend  and  Leipzig.  It  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
buoyancy  of  the  siinilar  "journey  ten  years  before. 
But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Ora- 
torio the  reader  will  haridly  believe  that  he  himself 
was  satisfied  with  his  work.  Quite  the  contrary. 
His  letter  to  Klingemann  of  Dec.  6  shows  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  went  about  his  correc- 
tions ;  and  the  alterations  were  so  serious  as  to 
justify  our  "enumerating  the  chief  of  them : — The 
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chonu  'Help,  Lordt'  (No.  i),  much  obanged ; 
the  end  of  (he  double  quutet  (No.  7),  rewritten  1 
the  iceae  with  the  widow  (No.  8)  entiraiy  recast 
and  much  extended  ;  the  chomi '  Bleeaed  are  the 
tni«t^  (No.  9),  reecored;  the  wordfl  of  the  f|it>rtet 
'Cutthy  buideii*  (No,  15),  new  ;  the  n^rano  air 
■  Hear  ye'  (No.  11),  mdded  to  and  recooitructed  ; 
In  the  jeiebel  scene  a  new  chonu,  *Woe  to  blm' 
(No.  i4\  in  plnee  of  s  suppressed  one, '  Do  unto 
him  as  be  hath  done,'  and  the  rscitative  '  Man  of 
God'  added  1  the  trio  '  UFt  thine  eyes'  (No.  18) 
was  originally  a  duet,  qiiile  different ;  Obadiah's 
mdtative  and  air  (No.  15)  are  new  ;  the  chonia 
'Go  retam,'  and  Elijah's  answer  (No,  36)  are 
also  new.  The  last  chams  (No,  41)  ii  entirely 
nwritten  to  &esh  words,  the  text  having  formerly 
been  '  Cnto  Him  that  is  able,'  etc.  The  omis- 
riona  are  chiefly  a  moTement  of  95  bars,  aUa 
brat,  to  the  words  *  He  shall  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind,'  which  fijrmed  the  second  part  of  the 
i^nnis  'ilius  saith  tbe  Lord'  (No.  41),  and  a 
recitative  fur  tenor  'Elijah  is  come  already  and 
they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him 
whatsoever  they  listed,'  with  which  Part  1  of  the 
oratorio  originally  opened.  In  addition  to  these 
nun  prominent  alterations  there  is  hardly  a 
moTsnieDt  throughout  the  work  which  has  not 
bsn  more  or  less  worked  upon. 

The  oratorio  was  then  engiaved,  and  published 
hy  Simreck  of  Berlin  in  Jul^  1S47.'  Meantime 
Mm^lssahn  had  been  again  reminded  of  his 
dntin  at  Berlin  by  an  urgent  command  &om  the 
King  to  set  the  German  Liturgy  to  music.  This 
(Kill  in  MS.) ,  and  an  anthem  or  motet  (published 
■s  op.  79,  no.  5),  both  for  double  choir,  are 
ratxctively  dated  Oct.  18  aod  Oct.  5,  1B46.  A 
•Mij  for  the  Germans  in  '  Lyons — dear  to  him  as 
(helmhplace  of  his  wife— and  a  Psalm-tune  for 
U»  French  RoTonned  Church  in  Ftankfbrt,  are 
dstadthe  Sth  and  gth  of  the  same  month.  On 
'^  11  tbe  Hoachelesea  arrive  at  Leipzig,  and 
Uoscbslea  begins  his  duties  as  Professcr  of  Fiana- 
Ite^vioK  and  Composition.— Gade  again  o<m- 
dnded  the  Gswandhaus  Concerts  for  (his  season. 
A  Ciiee  of  Mendelssohn's  interest  in  them  remains 
iasP.F,  accompaniment  to  the  E  major  Violio 
'  Pnlude  of  Bach,  which  he  evidently  wrote  foi 
I^iHd's  performance  at  the  Concert  of  Nov.  11, 
1I46,  'nie  MS.  is  dated  the  day  before,  and  ii 
'smongst  David's  papers.  During  October  and 
November  he  was  very  moch  occupied  with  the 
iHiiiM  of  his  faithful  servant  Jobann  Krebs,  to 
vbcm  he  was  deeply  attached — *  mein  braver 
galsr  Diener'  as  he  calls  him — and  whose  death, 
on  Nov.  13,  distressed  him  much.  It  was  another 
link  in  the  ^hf^"  of  losses  which  was  nttimately 
to  dng  him  down.  Fortunately  he  had  again,  as 
at  the  time  of  his  mother's  de«tlC  some  mechanical 
work  to  which  be  oould  turn.  This  time  it  was 
'the  eompiunson  of  tbe  original  auti^;Taph  parte 
of  Bach'*  grand  mass  with  his  score  of  the  same 


work.  As  time  went  on,  however,  he  was  able  to 
,pply  himself  to  more  independent  tasks,  and  by 
Dec.  6  was  again  liard  at  work  on  the  '  alterations 
of  Elijah.  Since  the  middle  of  October  he  had 
been  in  communication  'with  Mr,  Lumley,  (hen 
leasee  of  Her  Majeetv's  Thntre,  London,  as  to 
an  opera  to  be  founded  by  Scribe  on  'The 
'Tempest,'  already   tried   by  Immermann   (see 

t,  26Sb) ;  and  a  long  oorrespondence  between 
imself,  Scribe,  and  Lumley  appears  to  have 
taken  place,  no  doubt  eibaustive  on  his  part. 
It  came  lo  nothing,  from  his  dissalJahctJon 
with  the  ^libretto,  but  it  was  accompanied  by 
extreme  and  long-continued  annoyance,  owing 
to  his  belief  that  the  opera  was  announced  in 
London  as  if  he  were  under  a  contract  to  00m- 
pleteit,andtbatfortheBeasonof'i847.  He  was 
at  this  moment  more  or  less  committed  to  the 
lubject  of  Lorsley,  on  which  he  had  communi- 
cated with  Geibel  the  poet  as  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding 'April.  Geibel,  a  friend  of  Mendelssohn's 
j  a  warm  admirer  of  his  wife's,  was  at  work 
the  book,  and  completed  it  at  the  beginniue  of 
f7.  Mendelssohn  occasional!;  oonducted  the 
later  Gewandhaus  concerts  of  tliis  season,  and 
some  of  the  programmes  were  of  special  interest, 
such  as  two  historical  concerts  on  Feb.  18  and  15, 
1847.  One  of  these  gave  bim  the  opportuoit;  to 
write  a  charming  '"letter  to  the  daughter  of 
Reichardt.  a  composer  for  whom  he  always  had 
a  special  fondness,  and  whcee  Morning  Hyoui 
(from  Milton)  had  been  performed  at  the  Fes- 
tival at  Cologne  in  1835  at  his  instance. 

This  was  not  on  tbe  whole  a  satislactory  autumn. 
Ait«r  the  extra  hard  work  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, especially  the  tremendous  struggle  against 
time  in  fLnisbing  Elijah,  he  ought  to  have  had 
a  long  and  complete  rest,  like  that  which  so  re- 
vived him  in  1S44  ;  whereasthe  autumn  was  spent 
at  Leipzig,  a  less  congenial  spot  than  Frankfort, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  midst  of  grave 
anxiety  and  perpetual  business,  involving  a  cor- 
respondence which  those  only  can  appreciate 
who  have  seen  Its  extent,  and  the  length  of  the 
letters,  and  the  care  and  neatness  with  which 
tbe  whole  is  registered  and  arranged  by  his  own 
hands.  Knowmg  what  nltunately  happened, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  want  of  rest,  coming  after 
so  mocb  stress,  must  faave  told  seriooslj  upon  him. 
He  tiimself  appears  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
lessening  his  labours,  for  wa  are  told  that  he  had 
plans  for  giving  op  all  stated  and  uocongeoial 
duty,  and  doing  only,  what  he  felt  disposed  to 
do,  for  building  a  "  house  in  Frankfort,  so  as  to 
pass  the  summer  there,  and  tiie  winter  in  Berlin 
with  his  nsters,  and  thus  in  some  measure  re- 
vive the  old  family  life  (o  which  "he  so  strongly 
urges  his  brother-in  law  in  a  remarkable  letter 
of  this  time.  Nothing  however  could  step  the 
current  of  his  murical  power.  He  was  at  work 
on  '  ChristuB,'  the  new  "  oratorio.  As  Capoll- 
mrister  to  the  King  of  Saxony  he  had  to  arraoge 
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and  conduct  the  Court  Concerts  at  Dreideii ;  and 
he  took  a  large  part  in  the  management  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  this  season,  though  suffer- 
ing  much  from  his  head,  and  being  all  the  time 
under  the  care  of  his  ^doctor.     How  minutely 
too  he  did  his  duty  at  this  time  as  chief  of  the 
Conservatorium  is  shown  by  a  MS.  memorandum, 
dated  Jan.  lo,  1847,  containing  a  long  list  of 
students,  with  full  notes  of  their  faults,  and  of 
the  reoommendatioBs  to  be  made  to  their  pro- 
fessors.   His  enjoyment  of  life  is  still  very  keen, 
and  his  birthday  was  celebrated  with  an  immense 
amount  of  fun.    His  wife,  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Schunck — a  special  farourite  of  Mendelssohn's — 
gave  a  comic  scene  in  the  Frankfort  dialect ;  and 
Joachim  (as  Paganini),  Moscheles  (as  a  cook),  and 
Mrs.  Moscheles,  acted  an  impromptu  charade  on 
the  word '  Oewandhaus.'  Happily  no  presentiment 
disturbed  them;  and  the  master  of  the  house 
was  as  uproarious  as  if  he  had  fifty  birthdays 
before  him.     On  Grood  Friday  (April  2)  he  con- 
ducted St.  Paul  at  Leipzig,  and  shortly  afterwards 
— for  the  tenth,  and  alas!   the  last  time— was 
once  more  in  England,  where  he  had  an  'en- 
gagement with  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  to 
conduct  three  performances  of  Elijah  in  its  re- 
vised form,     (hie  of  those  kindnesses  which  en- 
deared him  so  peculiariy  to  his  fiiendb  belongs  to 
this  time.    Madame  Frege  had  a  son  dangerously 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  hear  the  performance  of 
St.  Paul.      <Na  nun,'  said  he,  <doK*t  distress 
yourself;  when  he  gets  out  of  danger  1*11  come  with 
C^cile  and  play  to  you  all  night.'    And  he  went, 
began  with  Beethoven's  Moonb'ght  Sonata,  and 
played  on  for  three  hours,  ending  with  his  own 
Variations  s^rieuses.    A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
he    left,    travelled    over  with   'Joachim,   and 
reached  the  Klingemanns'  house  on   Monday 
evening,  April  12.    The  performances  took  place 
at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  i6th,  23rd,  28th,  with  a 
fourth  on  the  30th.     The  Queen  and  Prince 
Consort  were  present  on  the  23rd,  and  it  was  on 
that  occasion  that  the  Prince  wrote  the  note  in 
his  programme  book,  addressing  Mendelssohn  as 
a  second  Elijah,  faithful  to  the  worship  of  true 
Art  though  encompassed  by  the  idolaters  of  Baal, 
which  has  often  been  printed.*    In  the  intervtd 
Mendelssohn  paid  a  visit  to  Man^ester  for  a 
performance  of  ^Elijah  on  the  20th,  and  another 
to  Birmingham,  where  he  rehearsed  and  conr 
ducted  the  oratorio  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
27th ;  and  also  conducted  his  Midsimimer  Night's 
Dream  music  and  Scotch  Symphony  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  the  26th,  and  played  Beethoven's 
G  major  Concerto  with  even  more  than  his  usual 
brilliancy   and   delicacy.      He   probably  never 
played  that  beautiful  concerto — *my  old  cheval 
de  bat n tile f^  as  he  called  it  years  before — more 
splendidly  than  he  did  on  this  occasion.    To  a 

1  tAmpadlns. 

*  Th«  engagement  for  one  perfonnanoe  had  been  tendered  as  «ar1y 
aa  Sept.  14 ;  see  Xeudelsaohn'i  reply  of  Oct.  7  to  the  letter  of  Hr. 
Brewer,  the  secretary  to  the  lodety.  of  that  date.  In  V.  2Zr.  The 
other  two  weve  propoMd  Jan.  'M,  and  arraiiK«>d  for  between  that  date 
bud  March  10. 1M7 ;  aee  the  letter  of  that  date  to  Bartholomew,  ibid. 
^9.   The  fourth  waa  an  afterthought  »  Hut.  World.  April  17. 

*  I^ter.  Aug.  36.  iMfl.    Martin's  Life  of  Prince  Cousort,  1.  «9. 

2  Letter  to  Moore.  lUnchest«r,  April  21 :  V.2U. 
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*^flad  who  told  1dm  so  after  the  performance 
he  replied,  '  I  was  desirous  to  play  well,  for 
there  were  two  ladies  present  whom  I  particularly 
wished  to  please,  and  they  were  the  Queen  and 
Jenny  Lindl.'  A  little  trait  remembered  by  more 
than  one  who  heard  the  performance,  is  that 
during  the  cadence  to  the  first  movement — a 
long  and  elaborate  one,  and,  as  before  (see  p. 
285  a),  entirely  extempore,  Mr.  Costa,  the  con- 
ductor, raised  his  baton,  thinking  that  it  was 
coming  to  an  end,  on  which  Mendelssohn  looked 
up,  and  held  up  one  of  his  hands,  as  much  as  to 
say '  Not  yet.' 

On  May  i  he  lunched  at  the  Prussian  embassy 
and  played,  and  also  played  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  and  ^^ce  Albert  only.    On  the  4th, 
at  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  he  played 
Beethoven's  32  Variations,  without  book,  his  own 
C  minor  Trio,  and  a  Song  without  Words ;  and  the 
same  evening  was  at  the  opera  at  Jenny  Land's 
debut.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  he  played  a  pre- 
lude and  fugue  on  the  name  of  Bach  on  the  organ 
at  the  An&nt  Concert.    The  morning  of  the 
6th  he  spent  at  Lord  Ellesmere's  picture  gallery, 
and  in  the  afternoon  played  to  his  friends  the 
Bunsens  and  a  distinguished  company  at  the 
Prussian  embassy.    He  left  the  ^room  in  great 
emotion,  and  wiUiout  the  power  of  saying  fare- 
well.    The  same  day  he  wrote  a  Song  without 
words  in  the  album  of  Lady  Caroline  Cavendish, 
and  another  in  that  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish, 
since  published  as  Op.  102,  No.  2,  and  Op.  85, 
No.  5,  respectively.    On  the  8th  he  took  leave 
of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  left  London  the  same  evening, 
much  exhausted,  with  the  Klingemanns.  He  hi^ 
indeed,  to  use  his  own  'words,  'staid  too  long 
there  already.'  It  was  observed  at  this  time  by  one 
'  who  evidently  knew  him  well,  that  though  in  the 
evening  and  when  excited  by  playing,  he  looked  as 
he  had  done  on  former  visits,  yet  that  by  daylight 
his  face  showed  sad  traces  of  wear  and  a  look  of 
premature  old  age.  He  crossed  on  the  oth,  Sunday, 
to  Calais,  drove  to  Ostend,  and  on  the  nth  was 
at  ^Cologne.    At  Herbesthal,  through  the  extra 
zeal  of  a  police  official,  who  mistook  lum  for  a  Dr. 
Mendelssohn  of  whom  the  police  were  in  seirch, 
he  was  stopped  on  his  rosMd,  seriously  annoyed, 
and  compelled  to  write  a  long  statement  which 
must  have  cost  him  as  much  time  and  labour  as 
to  compose  an  overture.    He  had  been  only  a  day 
or  two  in  Frankfort  whra  he  received  the  news 
of  the  sudden  death  of  his  sister  Fanny  at  Berlin 
Ota  the  14th.    It  was  broken  to  him  too  abruptly, 
and  acting  on  his  enfeebled  frame  completely 
overcame  him.     With  a  shriek  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  remained  insensible  for  some  time. 

It  was  the  third  blow  of  the  kind  that  he  had 
received,  a  blow  perhaps  harder  to  bear  than 
either  of  the  others,  inasmuch  as  Fanny  was  his 
sister,  more  of  his  own  age,  and  he  himself  was 
older,  more  worn,  and  less  able  in  the  then  weak 
state  of  his  nerves  to  sustain  the  shock.     In  his 

•  The  late  Mr.  Bartholomew.  ?  Life  of  Bunsen.  U.  129.  laa 

s  B.  S6.  »  Fraser's  Slag.  Dec.  1M7.  lo  Mrs.  KliugemADB. 
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own  woids,  'a  great  obapter  was  ended,  and  neither 
title  nor  beginning  of  the  next  were  written/^ 

Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  to  move,  the  whole  family  (with  Miss 
Jung  as  governess,  and  Dr.  Klengel  as  tutor)  went 
to  Baden-Baden»  where  they  were  joined  by  Paul 
and  Hensel ;  thence  by  Schaffhausen  to  Lucerne, 
Thun  and  Interlaken^  in  and  about  which  they 
made  some  stay.    To-  Felix  the  relief  was  long, 
in  coming.    On  July  7,  though  well,  and  often 
even   cheerful,  he  was  still  unable  to  do  any 
musical  work,  write  a  proper  letter,  or  recover 
a  consistent  frame  of  mind.     He  worked  at  his 
drawing  with  more  than  usual  assiduity  at  this 
time.    Thirteen  large  wateroplour  pictures  il- 
lustrate the  journey,  beginning  with  two  views 
of  Uie  Falls  of  Schakhausen  (June  27  and  29), 
and  ending  with  one  of  Interlaken  (Sept.  4). 
Many  of  them  are  very  highly  finished,  and  all 
are  works  which  no  artist  need  hesitate  to  sign. 
They  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  any  of  his 
previous  sketches,  and  there  is  a  certainty  about 
the  drawing,  and  a  solidity  in  the  perspective, 
which  show  how  well  he  understood  what  he 
was  about.    The  same  love  of  form  that  shines 
80  conspicuously  in  his  great  symphonies  is  there, 
snd  the  details  aie  put  in,  like  the  oboe  and 
clarinet  phrases  in  his  scores,  as  if  he  loved  every 
stroke.    They  are  really  beautiful  works.    In 
addition  to  Uiese  finished  drawings,  he  sketched 
a  good  deal  in  Indian  ink.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  Fltul  and  Hensel 
returned  home,  but  Felix  and  his  fiimily  remained 
tm  '  Septemb^.    Meantime  the  world  was  going 
on,  regardless  of  private  troubles,  friends  visited 
him,  fuid  plans  for  music  began  to  crowd  round 
him.    Among  the  former  were  Professor  ^Graves 
and  his  wife,  Mr.Grote  the  historian— old  friends, 
the  last  of  whom  had  taken  a  long^ 'journey  on  ^ur- 
poee  to  see  him — and  Ghorley  the  musical  cntic. 
He  had  received  a  request  from  the  Philhar- 
mooic  Society  for  a  Symphony  for  1848 ;  an  ap- 
plication to  write  a  piece  for  the  opening  of  the 
St.  George*8  *  Hall  in  Liverpool ;  had  a  new  Can- 
tata in  view  for  Ftrankfort,  and  something  for 
the  inauguration  of  Clologne  Cathedral.    Elijah 
was  to  be  given  under  hia  baton  both  at  Ber- 
lin (Nov.  3)  and  Vienna — at  the  latter  with 
Jenny  Lind — and  the  long-cherished  opera  ex- 
ercised its  old  charm  over  him.     But  his  nerves 
were  still  too  weak  to  bear  any  noise,  and  he 
■offered  much  fr^m  headache  and  weariness  ;  his 
piano  was '  not  for  playing,  but  for  tr3ang  a  chord,* 
'  it  was  the  very  worst  he  had  ever  touched  in  his 
^  life,"  and  he  shrank  ■  from  the  organ  at  Fribourg 
when  proposed  to  him.    The  organ  in  the  village 
church  of  Ringgenberg,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz, 
was  his  only  resource,  and  it  was  there  that  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life  he  touched  the  organ  keys. 
He  put  aside  the  music  for  Liverpool,  *  for  the  pre- 
sent.* and  declined  the  request  of  the  *  Philhar- 
monic, on  the  ground  that  a  work  for  the  Society 

lL.Jalr7.lM7.         SL.A11C.S.        >  Mod.  Gmnun  Music,  IL  aM. 
«  Ham  BUbop  of  Limertck.  •  Fenoual  Life  of  G.  Urate,  p.  176. 

•  Letter  to  cborley.  July  19.         ?  TvnouMl  Life  of  O.  Orote,  p.  177. 

•  Mod.  6«nn.  Music  U- 9M. 

•  Utter  to  PhnhamwaVg  Socletj, '  Inttrtoken.  Aug.  27, 1M7.' 


ought  not  to  bear  the  least  trace  of  the  hurry 
and  bustle  in  which  he  would  have  to  live  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
much  agitated  at  the  state  of  home  politics, 
which  were  very  threatening,  and  looked  with 
apprehension  on  the  future  of  Germany.  For 
himself  he  returned  strongly  to  the  plans  already 
alluded  to  at  the  end  of  1846,  of  giving  up 
piling  and  concert-giving,  and  other  exciting 
and  exacting  *^  business,  and  taking  life  more 
easily,  and  more  entirely  as  he  liked. 

At  length  the  power  of  application  came,  and 
he  began  to  write  music.  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  taldng.  the  intensely  mournful  and 
agitated  String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  80)  as 
the  first  distinct  utterance  of  his  distress.  This 
over,,  he  arrived  by  degrees  at  a  happier  and 
more  even  mental  condition,  though  with  parox- 
ysms of  intense  grief  and  distress.  The  contrast 
between  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  his  former  letters, 
and  the  sombre,  apathetic  tone  of  those  which  are 
preserved  frx>m  this  time,  is  most  remarkable,  and 
impossible  to  be  overlooked.  It  b  as  if  the  man 
were  ^&rdken,  and  accepted  his  lot  without  an  idea 
of  resistance.  He  continually  recurred  to  the  idea 
of  retirement  from  all  active  life  but  composition. 
Of  the  music  which  is  due  to  this  time  we  find, 
besides  the  Quartet  just  mentioned,  an  Andante 
and  Scherzo  in  £  major  and  A  minor,  which  form 
the  first  movements  of  op.  81 ;  the  fragments  of 
Loreley  and  of  Christus ;  a  Jubilate,  Magnificat, 
and  Nunc  dimittis  for  4  voices  (op.  69),  which 
he  began  before  going  to  London,  and  finished  in 
Baden-Baden  on  June  la  ;  and  a  few  songs,  such 
as  '  Ich  wandre  fort'  (op.  71,  no.  5). 

With  the  close  of  the  summer  the  party  re- 
turned ^'homewards,  and  on  Sept.  17  were  again 
in  ^Leipzig.    He  found  there  a  new  Broadwood 
grand  piano  which  had  been  forwarded  by  the 
London  house  during  his  absence  in  Switzerland, 
and  is  said  to  have  played  upon  it  for  several 
hours.    Those  who  knew  him  beet  found  him 
*  unaltered  in  mind,  and  when  at  the  piano  or 
talking  about   music  still   all  ^*life  and  fiire.' 
During  these  days  he  played  to  Dr.  Schleinitz 
a  new  string  quartet,  complete  except  the  slow 
movement,  which  was  to  be  a  set  of  Yariations^- 
but  not  yet  put  on  paper.     He  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Buxton,  one  of  his  English  publishers,  with 
the  words  '  You  shall  have  plenty  of  music  from 
me ;  I  will  give  you  no  cause  to  complain.*   But 
such  moments  of  vivacity  would  be  followed  by 
great  depression,  in  which  he  could  not  bear  to 
speak  or  to  be  spoken  to  even  by  old  friends. 
He  was  much  changed  in  look,  and  he  who 
before  was  never  at  rest,  and  whose  hands  were 
always  in  motion,  now  often  sat  dull  and  listless, 
without  moving  a  finger.     '  He  had  aged,  looked 
pale  and  weary,  walked  less  quickly  than  before, 
and  was  more  intensely  affected  by  every  passing 
thing  than  he  used  to  be.*    Also  he  oomf  lained 


10  Mod.  Germ.  Music,  U.  992 :  Der.  272: 

u  This  expression  itma  used  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Klencel.  the  tutor  of 
Ills  bojrs.  who  w«i  constantly  with  him  during  the  iMt  two  or  three 
yean  of  his  life,  and  Icnew  him  intfmately.  Dr.  Klengel  has  now  gou« 
to  Join  the  master  he  so  dearly  loved.    He  died  in  Not.  I(r79. 

U  Moe.  IL  178,  8l  U  Ibid.  177.  i*  IMd.  177. 188. 
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of  the  oppressive  ^air  of  the  town.  And  yet, 
though  more  than  one  person  is  still  alive  who 
remembers  this,  not  even  those  most  near  him 
appear  to  have  realised  the  radical  and  alarming 
change  for  the  worse  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  strength. 

The  Gewandhaus  conoerts  l)egan  on  Oct.  3,  but 
he  took  no  part  in  them,  and  left  the  conducting 
to  his  old  colleague  Riete.  A  friend  recollects 
his  saying  how  happy  he  was — 'as- cheerful  as  a 
set  of  organ-passages* — that  he  hadn^t  to  make 
out  the  progranmies.  He  dreaded  all  public  music, 
and  complained  much,  though  blaming  him- 
self as  not  deserving  the  happiness  he  had  in 
his  'dear  C^ile'  and  in  the  recovery  of  his  boy 
Felix.  He  had  been  to  Berlin  for  a  week,  vei^ 
shortly  after  his  return,  and  the  sight. of  his 
sister*s  rooms,  exactly  as  she  left  them,  had 
'agitated  him  extremely, '  and  almost  neutralized 
the  'effects  of  his  Swiss  retirement.*  He  had 
definitely  given  up  the  performance  of  Elijah  at 
Berlin,  but  was  bent  on  undertaking  that  at 
*  Vienna  on  Nov.  14,  where  he  was  to  hear  his 
friend  Jenny  Lind  in  the  music  which  he  had 
written  for  her  voice.  On  the  morning  of  Oct.  9 
he  called  on  the  Moscheleses  and  widked  with 
them  to  the  Rosenthal.  He  was  at  first  much 
depressed,  but  it  went  off,  and  he  became  for 
the  moment  almost  gay.  After  this  he  went  to 
Madame  Frege*s  house,  and  here  his  depression 
returned,  and  worse  than  before.  His  object  was 
to  consult  her  as  to  the  selection  and  order  of 
the  songs  in  'op.  71,  which  he  was  about  to 
publish — one  of  the  minute  matters  in  which  he 
was  so  fastidious  and  difficult  to  satisfy.  She  sang 
them  to  him  several  times,  they  settled  the  order, 
and  then  he  said  he  must  hear  them  once  more, 
and  after  that  they  would  study  Elijah ;  she  left 
the  room  for  lights,  and  on  her  return  found  him 
on  the  sofa  shivering,  his  hands  cold  and  stiff, 
his  head  in  violent  pain.  He  then  went  home, 
and  the  attack  continued ;  leeches  were  applied, 
and  by  the  15th  he  had  recovered  so  far  as  to 
listen  with  interest  to  the  details  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Hiller's  new  opera  at  Dresden,  and 
actually  to  make  plans  for  his  Vienna  journey. 
On  the  a  5th  he  writes  to  his  brother  in  the 
old  affectionate  vein.  He  is  taking  tonics,  but 
Paul's  &ce  would  do  him  more  good  than  the 
bitterest  medicine.  He  was  not,  however,  des- 
tined to  speak  to  him  again.  On  the  38th  he 
was  so  much  better  as  to  take  a  walk  with  his 
wife,  but  it  was  too  much,  and  shortly  ^ft^r- 
wards  he  had  a  second  attack,  ajid  on  Nov.  3 
another,  which  last  deprived  him  of  conscious- 
ness. He  lingered  through  the  next  day,  fortu- 
nately without  pain,  and  expired  at  9.24  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  1847,  in  the  presence  of 

1  Lamp.  im.  3  Mme.  Frege;  Mos.  IL  181.  a  B.  57. 

4  1  he  lut  letter  stuck  Into  the  last  (the  29th)  of  hta  gnea  Tolames 
\%  from  Flschhoff  of  Vienna  uu  this  suhJect,  dated  Oct.  89.  It  must 
have  been  too  late  to  have  been  read  b^  him. 

9  Of  the  seven  songs  which  he  brought,  the  '  Altdeutsohes  FrRh- 
llngslted,'  though  put  on  paper  on  Oct.  7.  was  composed  in  the 
summer.  The  '  Nachtlled'  was  compost  and  written  for  Schlelnltz's 
birthday.  Oct.  1,  and  ts  therefore  virtually  Mendelssohn's  last  com- 
potitiun.  '  .\.n  odd  birthday  present,'  said  be  to  Mad.  Frege,  '  but  I 
like  it  much,  for  I  feel  so  dreary.* 
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his  wife,  his  brother,  Schleinitz,  David,  and 
Moscheles.  During  the  illness,  the  public  feeling 
was  intense.  Bulletins  were  issued,  and  the 
house  was  besieged  by  enquirers.  After  his 
death  it  was  as  if  every  one  in  the  town  had 
received  a  blow  and  sustained  a  personal  loss. 
'It  is  lovely  weather  here,*  writes  a  young 
English  *  student  to  the  York  Courant,  *  but  an 
awful  stillness  prevails  ;  we  feel  as  if  the  king 
were  dead.  Clusters  of  people  are  seen  speaking 
together  in  the  streets.*  Those  who  remember 
what  happened  in  London  when  Sir  Hobert  Peel 
died  can  imagine  how  a  similar  loss  would  affect 
so  small,  simple,  and  concentrated  a  town  as 
Leipzig.  The  streets  were  placarded  at  the 
comers  with  official  announcements  of  his  death, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  great  officer  of  state. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  the  public  were 
allowed  to  see  the  dead  body.  On  Stmday  the 
7th  it  was  taken  to  the  Pauliner  Church  at  Leip- 
zig. A  band  preceded  the  hearse,  playing  the 
Song  without  Words  in  E  minor  (Book  5,  no.  5), 
instrumented  by  Moscheles  ;  and  after  this 
came  a  ^student  of  the  Conservatorium  vrith  a 
cushion,  on  which  lay  a  silver  crown  formerly 
presented  to  Mendelssohn  by  his  pupils,  and  his 
Order  'pour  le  merite.'  The  pall  was  borne  by 
Moscheles,  David,  Hauptnuuin,  and  Gade ;  the 
professors  and  pupils  of  the  Conservatorium,  the 
members  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  the  chief 
functionaries  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Uni- 
versity, and  several  guilds  and  societies  aocom* 
panied  the  coffin,  and  Paul  Mendelssohn  was 
chief  mourner.  In  the  church  the  chorale  '  To 
the^,  O  Lord,*  and  the  chorus  '  Happy  and  blest,* 
from  St.  Paul,  were  sung,  a  sermon  or  oration 
was  delivered  by  Herr  Howard,  the  pastor  of 
the  Reformed-Congregation,  and  the  service  closed 
with  the  concluding  ehorus  of  Bach*s  Passion 
music.  At  JO  p.m.  the  coffin  was  conveyed  to 
the  Leipzig  station  and  transported  by  rail  to 
Berlin.  On  the  road,  during  the  night,  it  was 
met  at  Cothen  by  the  choir  of  the  place,  under 
Thile  their  director,  and  at  Dessau,  by  Friedrich 
Schneider,  who  wiped  away  the  recollection  of 
early  antagonisms  by  a  fivrewell  part-song,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  sung  by  his  choir  at 
the  station.  It  arrived  at  Berlm  at  7  a.m.,  and 
after  more  funeral  ceremonies  was  deposited  in 
the  enclosed  burial-place  of  the  £uuily  in  the 
Alte  Dreifaltigkeits  Kirchhof^  close  outside  the 
Halle- thor. 

His  tombstone  is  a  cross.    He  rests  between 
his  boy  Felix  and  his  sister  Fanny.     His  &thi 
and  mother  are  a  short  distance  bdiind. 

The  5th  Gewandhaus  concert,  which  it 
piously  observed  would  naturally  have  ended 
the  very  moment  of  his  death,  was  postponed  tilV 
the  nth,  when,  excepting  the  Eroica  Symphony, 
which  formed  the  second  part  of  the  pn^rramme* 
it  was  entirely  made  up  of  the  compositions  of  th€ 
departed  master.  Among  them  were  the  NachtUed 
of  Eichendorf  (op.  71,  no.  6),  sung  by  Madame 
Frege. 

•  Mr.  CaJnidge.  con  of  Dr.  CaoUdge  xa  York. 
7  Mr.  de  SeuUs. 
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In  London  the  feeling,  though  naturaHy  not  80 
de^  or  0o  universal  as  in  his  nktive  place,  was 
yet  both  deep  and  wide.  His  visits  had  of  late 
been  so  frequent,  and  the  last  one  was  so  recent, 
sod  there  was  such  a  vivid  personality  about  him, 
such  force  and  fire,  and  such  a  general  tone  of 
heslth  and  spirits,  that  no  wonder  we  were  startled 
hj  the  news  of  his  death.  The  tone  of  the  press 
was  more  that  of  n^ret  for  a  dear  relation,  than 
of  eulogy  for  a  public  character.  Each  writer  spoke 
as  if  he  intimately  knew  and  loved  the  departed. 
Thii  IB  especially  conspicuous  in  the  long  notices 
of  the  Timet  and  Athencpumy  which  are  full  not 
0&I7  of  keen  appreciation,  but  of  deep  personal 
Knrnr.  Of  his  private  fHends  I  shall  cmly  per- 
mit myself  two  quotations.  Mrs.  Grote,  writing 
iicariy  thirty  years  afterwards,  names  four  friends 
whose  deaths  had  occasioned  her  the  most  poign- 
ant lorrow  of  her  life ;  and  among  these  are' 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  and 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Mrs.  Austin,  the  aunt  of  his 
^j  friends  the  Taylors,  and  herself  one  of  his 
oioBt  intimate  allies,  in  m  tribute  to  his  memory 
^  beautiful  ^  as  it  is  short,  says —      * 

'His  if  one  of  the  rare  chaxaotere  that  cannot  be  known 

■00  intimatelT.    Of  him  there  is  nothing  to  tell  that  is 

aot  boDoorable  to  his  memory,  consoling  to  his  friends, 

^t>fitable  to  all  men.  .  .  .  Much  aa  I  admired  him  as  an 

Artist,  1  wfts  no  less  stmck  by  his  childlike  simplicity 

*im1  tportiTeness,  his  deference  to  age,  his  readiness  to 

head  his  genius  to  gire  pleasure  to  the  humble  and 

%iionuiit ;  the  riTacity  ana  fervour  of  his  admiration  for 

ereiything  good   and   great,  his  cultivated  intellect, 

defined  tastes  and  noble  sentiments.^ 

Kor  was  the  public  regret  out  of  proportion 
to  that  of  his  intimate  friends.  We  are  not  per- 
hi^v  prone  to  be  very  demonstrative  over  artists, 
especudlT  over  musicians ;  but  this  was  a  man 
who  bad  wound  himself  into  our  feelings  as  no 
other  musician  had  done  since  Handel.  What 
Handel^s  songs,  Harmonious  Blacksmith,  and  other 
harpsichord  pieces  had  done  for  the  English  public 
in  1740,  tnat  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without 
Words,  and  Part-songs,  had  done  in  1840,  and 
they  had  already  made  his  name  a  beloved  house- 

l  Fiaasr'i  Msf.  AprU  IBIS. 


hold  word  in  many  a  fismily  circle  both  in  town 
and  country.  He  had  been  for  long  looked  upon 
as  half  an  Englishman.  He  spoke  English  well, 
he  wrote  letters  and  familiar  notes  in  our  tongue 
freely  ;  he  showed  himself  in  the  provinces ;  his 
first  important  work  was  founded  on  Shakspaare, 
his  last  was  brought  out  in  England,  at  so  pecu- 
liarly  English  a  town  as  Birmingham ;  and  his 
'Scotch  Symphony'  and  'Hebrides  Overture' 
showed  how  deeply  the  scenepy  of  Britain  had 
influenced  him.  And,,  perhaps  more  than  this, 
there  were  in  the  singular  purity  of  his  life,  in 
his  known  devotion  to  his  wife  and  family,  and 
his  general  high  and  unselfish  character,  the 
things  most  essential  to  procure  him  both  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  Uie  English  people. 

The  Sacred  Harmomc  Society,  the  only  Society 
in  London  having  concerts  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  performed  Elijah  on  Nov.  1 7,  preceded  by  the 
Dead-  March  in  SJaul^  and  with  the  band  and 
chorus  all  dressed>in  black.  At  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  similar  honours  were  paid  to  the 
departed  composer.  In  Germany  commemora- 
tion concerts  {Todte^feier)  were  given  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,.  an<l  many  other 
places.  His  bust  was  set  up  in  the  Theatre  at 
Berlin,  and  his  profile  in  the  G^wandhaus  at 
Leipzig.  The  first  Concert  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  on  Jan.  9,  1848,  was  entitled  'k  la 
m^moire  de  F.  Mendel8sobn»Bartholdy,'  and  com- 
prised the  Scotch  Symphony,  Hebrides  Overture, 
Violin-  Concerto,  and  fragments  from  St.  Paul. 
Among  the  very  numerous  letters  of  condolence 
addressed  to  his  widow  we  will  only  mention 
those  from  the  Queen,  ot  England,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Saxony. 

Two  works  were  in  the  printers*  hands  at  the 
time. of  Mendelssohn's  death — the  Six  Songs 
(op.  71)  and  the  Six  Children's  pieces  (op.  72). 
These  were  quickly  published.  Then  there  was 
a  pause,  and  at  lengthy  as  he  had  left  no  will, 
Madame  Mendelssohn  oonfided  to  a  kind  of  com- 
mittee, composed  of  her  husband's  most  intimate 
musical  friends,  the  task  of  deciding  which  pieces 
out  of  the  immense  mass  of  MS.  music  should  be 
published,  and  of  supervising  the  publication. 
These  gentlemen  were  Dr.  Schleinitz,  the  acting 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Conservatorium, 
David,  Moscheles,  and  Hauptmann,  all  resident 
in  Leipzig,  with  Paul  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin,  and 
Julius  Rietz  in  Dresden.  The  instrumental  works 
still  in  MS.  embraced  the  Trumpet  Overture 
(1835)  and  Reformation  Symphony  (1830),  the 
Italian  Symphony  (1833),  Uie  Overture  to  Ruy 
Bias  (1839),  2  sets  of  P.F.  variations  (1841), 
the  Quintet  in  Bb  (1845),  the  Quartet  in  F  minor 
(1847),  and  fragments  of  another  Quartet  in  E, 
Songs  without  Words,  and  other  P.  F.  pieces.  The 
Vocal  works  comprised  the  Liederspiel  *  Heim- 
kehr  aus  der  Fr^de'  (1829),  the  Conoert-aria 
'Infelice'  (1843),  the  Music  to  Athalie  and  to 
(Edipus  Coloneus  (both  1 845),  Lauda  Sion  (1846), 
fragments  of  the  opera  Lcxreley,  and  of  the  ora- 
torio Christus,  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  not 
long  before  his  death.  Psalms  and  Spriiohe  for 
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voices  with  and  without  acooinpaniinexit»  Songi 
and  PartHM}ngB. 

The  work  of  publication  began  with  Lauda 
Sion,  which  appeared  as  op.  73,  Feb.  15,  ^1848. 
This  was  followed  by  Athalie,  and  'by  other 
works  down  to  the  four  Part-eongs  which  form 
op.  100  and  no.  39  of  the  posthumous  works, 
which  came  out  in  Jan.  185a.  Here  a  pause  took 
place.  In  the  meantime,  borne  down  by  lier 
great  loss,  and  also  by  the  death  of  her  third  boy, 
Felix,  in  1851,  Madame  Mendelssohn  herself 
died  on  Sept.  35,  1853.  The  manuscripts  then 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carl  Mendelssohn, 
the  eldest  son,  and  after  some  years  publication 
re-commenced  with  the  Trumpet  Overture,  which 
appealed  in  1867,  and  continued  at  intervals 
down  to  the  'Perpetuum  mobile'  (op.  T19). 

Many  of  the  pieces  referred  to  in  the  above 
enumeration  are  included  in  the  series  of  MS. 
volumes  already  mentioned.  Forty -four  of 
these  volumes  are  now  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Berlin,  'in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment dated  Dec.  33,  '1877,  by  which,  in  ex- 
change for  the  possession  of  them,  the  German 
government  agreed  with  the  Mendelssohn- Bar- 
tholdy  family  to  found  two  perpetual  scholar- 
ships of  1500  marks  (£75)  per  annum  each, 
tenable  for  four  years,  for  the  education  of 
students  of  music  elected  by  competition  from 
the  music  schools  of  Germany.  The  Truiitees  of 
the  Fund  are  three — the  Director  of  the  High 
School  of  Music  at  Berlin,  a  second  nominated  by 
the  government,  and  a  third  by  the  family.  The 
first  election  took  place  on  Oct.  i,  1879,  ^^^  ^^® 
successful  candidates  were  Engelbert  Humper- 
dink  of  Siegbui^,  and  Josef  Kotek  of  Podolia. 
In  addition,  Ernst  SeyfTardt  of  Oefeld,«nd  Johann 
Secundus  Cruse  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  will  re- 
ceive allowances  of  750  marks  each  out  of  the 
arrears  of  the  Fund. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Beriin 
Scholarships,  however,  practical  steps  in  the 
same  direction  had  been  taken  in  England.  In 
Nov.  1847  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  memorial  inhonour  of  Mendelssohn. 
£50  was  subscribed  thereto  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort,  and  like  sums  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  and  Philharmonic  Societies.  Other 
subscriptions  were  raised  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  over  £600.  In  April  1 859,  after  many 
negotiations,  a  model  of  a  statue  by  Mr.  C. 
Bacon  was  approved  by  the  subscribers ;  it  was 
cast  in  bronze  in  the  following  November,  and 
on  May  4,  i860,  was  set  up  on  the  Terraoe  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

A  more  appropriate  memorial  was  the  Men- 
delssohn Scholarship,  which  originated  in  Ma- 
dame lind-Goldschmidt  in  the  year  1850,  and 
will  be  found  described  under  its  own  heading. 
[See  Mendslbsohn  Scholabbhif.] 


In  person  Mendelssohn  was  short,  'not  so 
much  as  5  ft.  6  ins.  high,  and  slight  of  build ; 

1  He  KM  ihortor  than  Sterndale  Bennett,  nbo  inu  6  ft  6. 
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in  figure  lithe,  and  veiy  light  and  mercutiaL  His 
look  was  dark  and  very  Jewish ;  the  fi&ce  unusu- 
ally mobile,  and  ever  varying  in  expression,  full 
of  brightness  and  animation,  and  witn  a  most  un- 
inistakeable  look  of  genius.  His  complexion  was 
fresh,  and  shewed  a  good  deal  of  colour.  His  hair 
was  black,  thick,  and  abundant,  but  very  fine, 
with  a  naturalKeave  in  it,  and  was  kept  back  fixnn 
his  forehead,  which  was  high  and  much  developed. 
By  the  end  of  his  lifo»  however,  it  showed  a  good 
deal  of  gray  and  he  began  to  be  bald.  His  mouth 
was  unusually  delicate  and  expressive,  and  had 
generally  a  pleasant  smile  at  the  comers.  Hia 
whiskers  were  very  dark,  and  his  closely-shaven 
chin  and  upper  lip  were  blue  firom  the  strength 
of  his  beard.  His  teeth  were  beautifully  white 
and  legular ;  but  the  most  striking  part  of  his 
face  were  the  large  dark  brown  •eyes.  When 
at  rest  he  often  lowered  the  eyelids  as  if  he  were 
sHghtly  short-sighted — ^which  indeed  he  was  ;  but 
when  animated  they  gave  an  extraordinary  bright- 
ness and  fire  to  his  fieice,  and  '  weie  as  expressive 
a  pair  of  eyes  as  were  ever  set  in  a  human 
bemg*s  head.*  When  he  was  playing  extempore, 
er  was  otherwise  much  excited,  they  would 
dilate  and  become  neariy  twice  their  ordinary 
size,  the  brown  pupil  changing  to  a  vivid  black. 
His  laugh  was  hearty,  and  frequent ;  and 
when  especially  amused  he  would  quite  double 
up  with  laughter  and  shake  his  hiuid  from  the 
wnst  to  emphasize  his  merriment.  He  would 
nod  his  head  violently  when  thoroughly  agreeing, 
so  that  the  hair  came  down  over  his  face.  In 
fact  his  body  was  almost  as  expressive  as  his 
tace.  His  hands  were  'small,  with  taper  fingers. 
On  the  keys  they  behaved  almost  like  'living' 
and  intelligent  creatures,  fuU  of  life  and  sym- 
pathy.* His  action  at  the  piano  was  as  fr^ee  firom 
afifectation  as  everything  else  that  he  did,  and  very 
interesting.  At  times,  especially  at  the  organ,  he 
leant  very  much  over  the  keys,  as  if  watching  for 
the  strains  which  came  out  of  his  finger  tips.  He 
sometimes  swayed  fit>m  side  to  side,  but  usually 
his  whole  performance  was  quiet  and  absorbed.* 

He  refused  more  than  *once,  from  motives  of 
modesty,  to  have  his  likeness  taken.  But  a  great 
number  of  portraits  were  painted  and  drawn  at 
different  times  of  his  life.  The  best  of  these,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  most  capable  of  judging,  is 
that  painted  by  his  friend  Professor  Edward 
Magnus  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1 844.  The  original 
of  this  is  in  the  possession  of  Madame  lond- 
Goldschmidt,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Mag- 
nus himself,  and  although  deficient  in  that  lively 
speaking  expression  which  all  admit  to  have  been 
so  characteristic  of  him,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
good  representation.  It  is  very  superior  to  the 
various  replicas  and  copies  in  existence,  which 
are  distinguished  by  a  hopeless  meek  solemnity  of 
look,  absolutely  impossible  in  the  original,  and 
which  therefore  convey  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of 

s  A  cMt  ofhls  hand  cut  be  bought. 
>  The  Bishop  of  LimerlclL 

*  I  owe  the  above  description  of  Hendelasohn*!  looks  chlefljr  to 
Hr.  John  C.  Horelej.  B.A.  few  knew  him  better,  or  are  man 
qoallflrd  to  describe  him. 
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the  £ftce.  Madame  Goldschmidt  with  great  kind- 
nets  allowed  the  portrait  to  be  photographed,  and 
U  was  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  give  a  wood  en- 
gTaTing  of  it ;  but  after  two  attempts  to  obtain 
satisfactory  representations,  he  has  been  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  abandon  the  intention. 

Other  portraits  worth  notice  are  (i)  a  pencil 
sketch  taken  in  1 820,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Victor 
Benecke,  lithographed  is  *  Goethe  and  Mendels- 
sohn.'    (  2)  A  half-length  taken  by  Begas  in  1 82 1, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Paul  MendeliBsohn-Bar- 
tholdy  family  at  Berlin.     This  is  very  poorly 
engraved,  both  as  to  resemblance  and  execution, 
in  *  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn.'    The  original  is 
probably  much  idealised,  but  it  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture.    (3)  A  three-quarter-length,  in  a  cloak, 
painted   by  Hildebrand,  and  engraved  as  the 
frontispiece  to  Elijah;   in  possession  of  Herr 
Killmann  of  Bonn.    (4)  A  whole  length,  sitting, 
and  looking  to  the  side,  taken  by  Hensel  in  1844, 
and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Paul  M.-B. 
iiumly.     This,  though  clever  as  a  picture,  can 
hardly  convey  the  man.     The  hand  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  im  it,  and  must  be  a 
portrait.    (5)  A  profile  taken   after  death  by 
Heniel,  and  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  V.  Benecke. 
This,  which  is  said  by  many  to  be  the  best  repre- 
sentation of  him,  is  fairly  engraved  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  Lady  Wallace's  transUtion  of  the  letters. 
A  portrait  of  him  in  crayons  was  taken  at 
Weimar  for  *  Goethe,  which  he  describes  as  •  very 
like,  but  rather  sulky* ;  another  was  painted  at 
i^e  by  *  Horace  Vemet,  and  another  '  by  a 
painter  named  Schramm.     But  none  of  these 
have  been  *  traced  by  the  writer.     The  sketch 
hyhis  brother-in-law,  taken  in  1840,  and  given 
u  frontispiece  to  vol.  2  of  the  *  Familie  Mendels- 
iohn,'  must  surely  be  too  young-looking  for  that 
|iate.  Miniatures  of  the  four  children  were  taken 
in  Paris  in  18 16,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
^  Paul  M.-B.  family. 

The  bust  by  Rietschel  (engmved  as  frontis- 
piece to  Devrient)  and  the  profiles  by  Knauer 
uxi  Kietz  are  all  said  to  be  good. 

^''ok  less  remarkable  than  his  fkce  was  his 
**y  and  manner.    It  is  described  by  those  who 
knew  him  as  peculiarly  winning  and  engaging ; 
to  those  whom  he  loved,  coaxing.   The  slight  lisp 
<ir  drawl  which  remained  with  him  to  the  end 
iiude  the  endearing  words  and  pet  expressions, 
^hich  he  was  fond  of  applying  to  his  own  iaune- 
<^  circle,  all  the  more  affectionate.  But  outside 
this  immediate  circle  also  he  was  very  fascinating, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  devotedly  as  he  was  loved 
at  home,  few  men  had  fewer  enemies  abroad. 
The  strong  admiration  expressed  towards  him 
bj  mc9i  of  such  very  different  natures  as  *  Schu- 
mann ^^^M  Berlioz,  both  of  whom  knew  him  well, 
shows  whava  depth  of  solid  goodness  there  was 
in  his  attracoV^ess.     '  His  gentleness  and  soft- 

iL.nayS^ma.  9L.Jaii.I7uidXarGhlS,18SL 

3  POMiblj  tekeo  In  IMO :  since  In  Enut  Hondelasohn-Bartholdy'j 

pnwflon  1«  the  antocrmph  of  three  Bones  Inscribed,  '  Dem  BUler 

Sdumam  to  fraundUchem  Andenken  and  mlt  beetem  Dank.  IT.  M.  B. 

LdiHic.  d.  4  Hot.  IMO.' 
•  I  have  to  tlMnk  M.  Bdonard  DetaUle.  the  painter,  for  his  eflbrta 

to  taacmrn  the  pl^iire  br  Vemet.  s  Wassielewikr.  107. 
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ness,'  says  one  of  his  English  friends,  'had  none 
of  the  bad  side  so  often  found  with  those  quali- 
ties ;  nothing  effeminate  or  morbid.    There  was 
a  great  deal  of  manliness  packed  into  his  little 
body,'  'as  all  readers  of  the  early  part  of  this 
sketch  must  be  aware.    Indeed  he  had  a  great 
capacity  for  being  angry.  Anything  like  meanness 
or  deceit,  or  unworthy  conduct  of  any  kind,  roused 
his  wrath  at  once.     *  He  had  a  way,'  says  a  very 
old  friend, '  of  suddenly  firing  up  on  such  occasions, 
and  turning  on  his  heel,  in  a  style  which  was 
quite  unmistakeable,'  and  astonishing  to  those 
who  only  knew  his  smoother  side.      Towards 
thoughtlessness,   negligence,    or   obstinate  stu- 
pidity he  was  very  intolerant,  and  under  such 
provocation  said  things  the  sting  of  which  must 
have  remained  for  long  after,   and  which  he 
himself  deeply  ^regretted.    But  these  were  rare 
instances,  and  as  a  rule  his  personal  fascina- 
tion secured  him  friends  and  kept  them  firm  to 
him.    And  to  those  to  whom  he   was  really 
attached — outside  his  own  family,  of  which  we 
are  not  speaking — there  could  hardly  be  a  better 
friend.     The  published  letters  to  Greneral  von 
Webem,  to  Verkenius,  Klingemann,  Schubring, 
Hiller,  Moscheles,  are  charged  with  an  amount 
of  real  affection  rarely  met  with,  but  which 
never   leads  him  to   sink   his  own  individual 
opinion  on  any  point  which  he  thought  material, 
BA.  may  be  seen  in  many  cases.    Talent  and  per- 
severance he   was  iJways  ready  to  encourage, 
and  the  eases  of  Taubert,  Eckert,  Gade,  Joachim, 
Rietz,    Naumann,    Stemdale    Bennett,    Hiller, 
and  the   anonymous   student   whose   cause   he 
pleads   so  'earnestly  to  the   king,    show   how 
eager  he  always  was  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  worthy. 
The  present  head  of  the  Frankfort  Gonserva- 
torium  owes  his  advancement  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  good  offices  of  Mendelssohn.    His  warm 
reception  of  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Thalberg,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  but  must  be  again  re- 
ferred to  as  an  instance  of  the  absence  of  jealousy 
or  rivalry  in  his  nature,  and  of  Ids  simple  wish 
to  give  everybody  £air  play. 

The  relations  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
were  thoroughly  good  on  both  sides.  There  is 
a  renaarkable  absence  of  Schumann's  name  in 
Mendelssohn's  published  letters;  but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  comdderations  which  influenced 
the  editors,  and  would  possibly  be  reversed  if  the 
letters  had  been  fully  given,  and  if  others  which 
remain  in  MS.  were  printed.  The  two  men 
were  always  good  friends.  They  differed  much  on 
some  matters  of  music.  Mendelssohn  had  his 
strong  settled  principles,  which  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  give  up.  He  thought  that  everything 
should  be  made  as  clear  as  a  composer  could  make 
it,  and  that  rough  or  awkward  passages  were 
blemishes,  which  should  be  modified  and  made 
to  sound  well.  On  the  other  hand,  Schumann 
was  equally  fixed  in  the  necessity  of  retaining 
what  he  had  written  down  as  representing  his 


f  He  complained  bitterly  to  the  »shop  of  Limerick  in  1847  of  his 
short  temper  at  rahearsals  or  with  liis  pupils. 
•  Letter.  1M4;  U.a2& 
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intention.  Bat  such  differences  of  opinion  never 
affected  their  intercoune ;  they  were  always 
friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  and  loved  to  be 
together.  More  than  one  person  living  remem- 
bers the  strong  interest  which  MendeLtoohn 
took  in  'Paradise  and  the  Peri*  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  how  anxious  he  was  thai  his 
Mends  should  hear  it.  Of  Schumann's  string 
quartets  he  records  that  they  '  pleased  him  ex- 
tremely'  ;  and  it  is  surely  allowable  to  infer  that 
it  was  the  expression  of  his  pleasure  that  made 
Schumann  dedicate  them  to  him.  He  had  a 
particular  love  for  some  of  Schumann's  songs, 
and  as  this  feeling  was  not  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  his  family  he  would  sometimes  ask 
for  the  '  forbidden  fruit,'  as  a  kind  of  synonym 
for  something  peculiarly  pleasant.  The  fact  that 
he  placed  Schumann  among  his  colleagues  at  the 
starting  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  of  itself 
shows  how  much  he  valued  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schumaim  is  never  warmer 
or  more  in  earnest  than  when  he  is  praising  Men- 
delssohn's compositions,  as  may  be  seen  by  many 
an  aHicle  inhis  Geaammelte  Schrfften.  He  dedicated 
his  string  quartets  to  him,  as  we  have  said. 
He  defended  him  with  ardour  when  attacked ; 
during  his  last  sad  years  Mendelssohn's  name 
was  constantly  in  his  mouth  as  that  of  his  best 
friend,  and  his  last  clearly  expressed  wish  was 
that  his  youngest  boy  should  be  called  after  him. 
A  proof  of  his  affectionate  feeling  is  to  be  found 
in  the  no.  28  of  his  *  Album  &  die  Jugend ' 
(op.  68),  which  is  inscribed  'Erinnerung  (Nov. 
4,  1847),'  and  therefore  expresses  his  feelings  at 
the  deatii  of  his  friend.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
discover  that  definite  direct  meaning  in  this 
touching  little  piece  which  Mendelssohn  found 
in  all  music,  in  order  to  recognise  sadness  tem- 
pered by  a  deep  sense  of  grace  and  sweetness ; 
the  result  showing  how  beautiful  was  the  image 
which  Mendelsscmn  left  in  the  mind  of  one  so 
completely  able  to  appreciate  him  as  Sdiumann. 

Nowhere  is  Mendelssohn's  naturalness  and 
naivete  more  evident  than  in  his  constant  refer- 
ence  to  his  own  foibles.  The  hearty  way  in  which 
he  enjoys  idleness,  and  'boasts  of  it,  the  constant 
references  to  eating  and  drinking,  are  'delightful 
in  a  man  who  got  through  so  much  work,  who  was 
singularly  temperate,  and  whose  only  weakness  for 
the  products  of  the  kitchen  was  for  rice  milk  and 
cherry  pie.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he 
was  perfectly  simple  and  natural.  '  I  do  not  in 
the  least  concern  myself  as  to  what  people  wish 
or  praise  or  pay  for;  but  solely  as  to  what  I 
myself  consider  '  good.'  No  doubt  he  was  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  disregard  *  what  people 
paid  for';  but  Uiat  he  did  so  is  a  part  of  his 
character. 

His  fun  and  drollery  were  more  the  result  of 
his  high  spirits  than  of  any  real  turn  for  wit. 
Unlike  Beethoven,  he  rarely  indulges  in  plays  on 
words,  and  his  best  efforts  in  that  direction  are 
the  elaborately  ilhistrated  programmes  and  jetix 
dCtaprii  which  are  preserved  in  the  albums  of 
some  of  his  friends^  and  in  which  caricatures, 

1  L.  Jnly  14. 18B6.  aad  In  maoy  othcn.  s  L.  Oct. «.  US7.     I 


verses,  puns,  and  jokes,  are  mixed  up  in  a  very 
droll  Cushion.  There  is  much  humour  in  some  of 
his  scheraoB,  but  especially  in  the  funeral  march 
for  Pyramus  and  lliisbe  in  tne  M.N.D.  pieces, 
one  of  the  most  comical  things  in  all  munc.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  no  other 
specimen  of  his  remarkable  power  in  this  direction. 
Probably  he  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  such  fun 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  since  both  he 
'and  his  sister  refer  to  that  march  as  a  specimesi 
of  a  style  in  which  he  often  extemporised.  In 
mimicry  he  was  great,  not  only  in  music  but 
in  taking  off  speech  and  manner.  The  most 
humorous  passage  that  I  have  met  with  in  hia 
letters  is  still  in  MS. — '  Dass  jenseits  auch  Musik 
gemacht  werden  kbnne,  das  glauben  Sie  ja,  und 
haben  mirs  oft  gesagt.  Dann  wirds  wohl  kein 
schlechtes  Instrument  geben,  wie  bei  Geyer,  und 
keine  dumme  Flote  pustet  da,  und  keine  Poaaune 
schleppt  nach,  und  nirgends  fehlt  es,  und  wankt 
es,  una  eilt  es,  das  glaube  ich  wohl.'  ^ 

No  musician — unless  perhaps  it  were  Liooardo 
da  Vinci,  and  he  was  only  a  mosician  in  a  limited 
sense — certainly  no  great  composer,  ever  had  so 
many  pursuits  as  Mendelssohn.  Mozart  drew, 
and  wrote  capital  letters,  Berlioz  and  Weber  also 
both  wrote  good  letters,  Beethoven  was  a  great 
walker  and  intense  lover  of  nature,  (Therubini  was 
a  botanist  and  a  passionate  card-player,  but  none 
of  them  approach  Mendelssohn  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  his  oocupationB.  Both  billiards  and 
chess  he  plaved  with  ardour  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  in  both  he  excelled.  When  a  lad  he 
was  devoted  to  gymnastics;  later  on  he  rode 
much,  swam  more,  and  danced  whenever  he  had 
the  opportunity.  Cards  and  skating  were  almost 
the  only  diversions  he  did  not  care  for.  But 
then  these  were  diversions.  There  were  two  pur- 
suits which  almost  deserve  to  rank  as  work — 
drawing  and  letter-writing.  Drawing  with  him 
was  more  like  a  professional  avocation  than  an 
amusement.  The  quantity  of  his  sketches  and 
drawings  preserved  is  very  large.  They  begin 
with  the  Swiss  journey  in  1822,  on  which  he 
took  27  large  ones,  all  very  carefully  finished, 
and  all  dated,  sometimes  two  in  one  day.  The 
Scotch  and  Italian  tours  are  both  fully  illustrated, 
and  so  they  go  on  year  by  year  till  his  last 
journey  into  Switzerland  in  1847,  of  which,  as 
already  said,  1 4  large  highly  finished  water-colour 
drawings  remain,  besides  slighter  sketches.  At 
first  they  are  rude  and  childish,  though  with  each 
successive  set  the  improvement  is  perceptible.  But 
even  with  the  earliest  ones  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  the  drawing  was  a  serious  business.  The 
subjects  are  not  what  are  called  *  bits,'  but  are 
usually  large  comprehensive  views,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  child  threw  his  whole 
mind  into  it,  did  his  very  best,  and  shirked 
nothing.  He  already  felt  the  force  of  the  motto 
which    fronted    his   conductor's   dhair   in  the 
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4  '  Thftt  there  may  be  mnelc  tn  the  next  world  I  loiow  f<ra  bellcfc; 
for  you  hare  often  told  me  so :  bnt  th.ere  will  oertalnly  be  m>  bed 
pienoi  there  like  <]ejw'a,  no  itupld  puflbic  flntee.  no  dncflng 
trombones,  no  stopping,  or  wavering,  or  hurrying— of  that  I  am  quite 
sura.'   MS.  letter. 
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GewandhAUB — 'Res  seveia  est  Toram  gandium.* 
Every  little  cottage  or  gate  is  put  in  with  as 
much  care  as  the  main  features.  Every  tree  has 
its  character.  Everything  stands  well  on  its  legs, 
and  the  whole  has  that  architectonic  style  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  his  music. 

Next  to  his  drawing  should  be  placed  his 
oorreepondenoe,  and  this  is  even  more  remarkable. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  there  can  have 
been  but  few  eminent  men  in  Europe  who  wrote 
more  letters  than  he  did.     Many  even  who  take 
no  interest  in  music  are  fitmiliar  with  the  nature 
of  his  letters — the  happy  mixture  of  seriousness, 
fun,  and  affection,  the  life-like  descriptions,  the 
happy  hits,  the  naivete  whidi  no  baldness  of 
translation    can  extinguish,  the    wise  counsels, 
the  practical  views,  the  delight  in  the  successes 
of  lus  friends,  the  self-abnegation,  the  bursts  of 
wrath  at  anything  mean  or  nasty.  We  allremember, 
too,  the  length  to  which  they  run.     Taking  the 
printed  volumes,  and  comparing  the  letters  with 
those  of  Soott  or  Arnold,  they  are  on  the  average 
▼ery  considerably  longer  than  either.    But  the 
published  letters  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to 
those  still  in  ^MS.    Li  fact  the  abundance  of 
material  for  the  biographer  of  Mendelssohn  is 
quite  bewildering.      That  however  b  not  the 
pobt.    The  remarkable  fact  is  that  so  many  let- 
ten  of  such  length  and  such  intrinsic  excellence 
should  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  was  all 
the  time  engaged  in  an  engrossing  occupation, 
producing  great  quantities  of  music,  conducting, 
vnoging,  and  otherwise  occupied  in  a  profession 
which  more  than  any  demands  the  surrender  of 
the  entire  man.    For  these  letters  are  no  hurried 
productions,  but  are  distinguished,  Kke  the  draw- 
isgi,  for  the  neatness  and  finish  which  pervade 
wi.    An  autograph  letter  of  Mendelssohn's  is 
*  work  of  art ;   the  lines  are  all  straight  and 
cloie,  the  letters  perfectly  and  elegantly  formed, 
with  a  peculiar    luxuriance    of  tails,   and  an 
)%ihle  word  can  hardly  be  found.    To  the  fold- 
ing and  the  sealing  everything  is  perfect.    It 
■^nns  impossible  that  this  can  have  been  done 
<lQickly.    It  must  have  absorbed  an  enormous 
deal  of  time.    While  speaking  of  his  correspond- 
^,  we  may  mention  the  neatness  and  order 
with  which  he  registered  and  kept  eveiything. 
^  44  volumes  of  MS.  music,  in  which  he  Ad 
for  himself  what  Mozart's  father  so  carefully  did 
^  his  son,  have  been  mentioned.    But  it  is  not 
S'enaally  known  that  he  preserved  all  letters  that 
|>e  received,  and  stuck  them  with  his  own  hands 
into  books.     27  large  ^  thick  green  volumes  exist, 
eoDtsining  apparently  all  the  letters  and  memor- 
andoms,  business  and  private,  which  he  received 
from  Oct.  ag,  i8ai,  to  Oct.  39,  1847,  together 
with  the  drafts  of  his  Oratorio  books,  and  of  the 
long  official  communications  which,  during  his 
latter  life,  coat  him  so  many  unprofitable  hours. 
He  seems  to  have  found  time  for  everything. 
HiUer  '  teUs  ns  how  during  a  very  busy  season  he 


1  iB  tlw  hands  of  hli  bmllj.  of  SohMnltz.  Sn.  Moaeholes,  Sehn- 
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revised  and  copied  out  the  libretto  of  his  oratorio 
for  him.  One  of  his  dearest  Leipzig  friends  has 
a  complete  copy  of  the  full  score  of  Antigone, 
including  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the  melodrama, 
written  for  her  wiUi  his  own  hand ;  a  perfect 
piece  of  caligraphy,  without  spot  or  erasure! 
and  the  frunily  archives  contain  a  long  minute 
list  of  the  contents  of  all  the  cupboards  in  the 
house,  filling  several  pages  of  foolscap,  in  his  usual 
neat  writing,  and  made  about  the  year  1842. 
We  read  of  Mr.  Dickens  *  that  *  no  matter  was 
considered  too  trivial  to  claim  his  care  and 
attention.  He  would  take  as  much  pains  about 
the  hanging  of  a  picture,  the  choosing  of  furniture, 
the  superintending  of  any  little  improvement  in 
the  house,  as  he  would  about  the  more  serious 
busings  of  his  life ;  thus  carrying  out  to  the  veiy 
letter  his  favourite  motto  that  What  is  worth 
.doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.*  No  words 
could  better  describe  the  side  of  Mendelssohn's 
character  to  which  we  are  alluding,  nor  oould  any 
motto  more  emphatically  express  tiie  principle  on 
which  he  acted  throughout  life  in  all  his  work. 

His  taste  and  efficiency  in  such  minor  matters  are 
well  shown  in  the  albums  which  he  made  for  his 
wife,  beautiful  specimens  of  arrangement,  the  most 
charming  things  in  which  are  the  drawings  and 
pieces  of  music  from  his  own  hands.  His  private 
account-books  and  diaries  are.  kept  with  the  same 
quaint  neatness.  If  he  had  a  word  to  alter  in  a 
letter,  it  was  done  with  a  grace  which  turned  the 
blemish  into  a  beauty.  The  same  care  came  out 
in  everything — in  making  out  the  programmes  for 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  where  he  would  arrange 
and  re-arrange  the  pieces  to  suit  some  inner  idea 
of  symmetry  or  order ;  or  in  settling  his  sets  of 
songs  for  pubKcation  as  to  the  succession  of  keys, 
connection  er  contrast  of  words,  etc.  In  fact  he 
had  a  passion  for  neatness,  and  a  repugnance  to 
anything  clumsy.  Possibly  this  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  he  appears  so  rarely  to  have 
sketched  his  music.  He  made  it  in  his  head, 
and  had  settled  the  minutest  points  there 
before  he  put  it  on  paper,  thus  avoiding  the  litter 
and  disorder  of  a  sketch.  Connected  with  this 
neatness  is  a  certain  quaintness  in  his  proceed- 
ings which  perhaps  stnkes  an  Englishman  more 
forcibly  than  it  would  a  German.  He  used  the 
old-fashioned  C  clef  for  the  treble  voices  in 
his  scores  to  the  last;  the  long  flourish  with 
which  he  ornaments  the  double  bar  at  the  end  of 
a  piece  never  varied.  A  score  of  Haydn's  Military 
Symphony  which  he  wrote  for  his  wife  bears  the 
words  'Possessor  C^ile.'  In  writing  to  Mrs. 
Moscheles  of  her  little  girls,  whose  singing  had 
pleased  him,  he  begs  to  be  remembered  to  the 
'  drei  kleine  Diskantisten.'  A  note  to  David, 
sent  by  a  child,  is  inscribed  '  Kinde^post,*  and 
so  on.  Certain  French  words  occur  over  and 
over  again,  and  are  evidently  favourites.  Such 
are  ptaisir  and  troMe,  d  propos,  en  gros,  and 
others.  The  word  hubseh,  answering  to  our 
'nice,'  was  a  special  'favourite,  and  neU  was  one 
of  his  highest  commendations. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  his  engrossing 
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pursuits.  Add  to  those  just  mentioned  the  many 
concerts,  to  be  arranged,  rehearsed,  conducted ; 
the  firequent  negotiations  attending  on  Berlin; 
the  long  official  protocols;  the  hospitality  and 
genial  intercourse,  where  he  was  equally  excellent 
as  host  or  as  guest ;  the  claims  of  his  family ;  the 
long  holidays,  real  holidays,  spent  in  travelling, 
and  not,  like  Beethoven  s,  devoted  to  composi- 
tion— and  we  may  almost  be  pardoned  for  won- 
dering  how  he  can  have  found  time  to  write  any 
music  at  all.  But  on  the  contrary,  with  him  all 
this  business  does  not  appear  to  have  militated 
against  composition  in  the  slightest  degree.  It 
often  drove  him  almost  to  distraction ;  it  prob- 
ably shortened  his  life ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
prevented  his  doing  whatever  music  came  befope 
him,  either  spontaneously  or  at  the  caU  of  his  two 
posts  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  He  composed 
Antigone  in  a  fortnight,  he  resisted  writing 
the  music  to  Ruy  Bias,  he  grumbled  over  the 
long  chorale  for  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  over  the  overture  to 
Athalie,  in  the  midst  of  his  London  pleasures ; 
but  still  he  did  them,  and  in  the  cases  of  Antigone 
and  the  two  overtures  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
he  could  have  done  them  better.  He  was  never 
driven  into  a  comer. 

The  power  by  which  he  got  through  all  this 
labour,  so  muoh  of  it  self-imposed,  was  the 
power  of  order  and  comcentration,  the  practical 
business  habit  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  doing  it  well.  This  no  doubt  was  the 
talent  which  his  father  recognised  in  him  so 
strongly  as  to  make  him  doubt  ^whether  business 
was  not  his  real  vocation.  It  was  this  which 
made  him  ^  sympathise  with  Schiller  in  his  power 
of  'supplying'  great  tragedies  as  they  were 
wanted.  In  one  way  his  will  was  weak,  for  he 
always  found  it  hard  to  say  No ;  but  having  ac- 
cepted the  task  it  became  a  duty,  and  towards  duty 
his  will  was  the  iron  will  of  a  man  of  business. 
Such  a  gift  is  vouchsafed  to  very  few  artists.  Han- 
del possessed  it  in  some  degree ;  but  with  that  one 
exception  Mendelssohn  seems  to  stand  alone. 

Of  his  method  of  composing,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  He  appears  to  have  made  few  sketches, 
and  to  have  arranged  his  music  in  his  head  at 
first,  much  as  Mozart  did.  Probably  this  arose 
from  his  early  training  under  Zelter,  for  the  vol- 
umes for  1821,  a,  3,  of  the  MS.  series  now  in  the 
Berlin  Library  appear  to  contain  his  first  drafts, 
and  rarely  show  any  corrections,  and  what  there 
are  are  not  so  much  sketches  as  erasures  and  sub- 
stitutions. Devrient  and  Schubring  tell  of  their 
having  seen  him  composing  a  score  bar  by  bar 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  this  was  probably  only 
an  experiment  or  tour  de  force.  The  fragment  of 
the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  which  is  given 
on  p.  305,  is  a  good  average  example  of  the  shape 
in  which  his  ideas  first  came  on  to  the  paper. 

Alterations  in  a  work  after  it  was  completed 
are  quite  another  thing,  and  in  these  he  was 
lavish.  He  complains  of  his  not  discovering  the 
necessity  for  them  till  *post  fedum.  We  have 
seen  instances  of  this  in  the  Walpurgisnight,  St. 
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Paul,  the  Lobgesang,  Elijah,  and  acme  of  the 
Concert-overtures.  Another  instance  is  the 
Italian  Symphony,  which  he  retained  in  MS.  for 
1 4  years,  till  his  death,  with  the  intention  of 
altering  and  improving  the  Finale.  Another, 
equally  to  the  point,  is  the  D  minor  Trio,  of 
which  there  are  two  editions  in  actual  circula- 
tion, containing  several  important  and  extensive 
'  differences.  This  is  carrying  fastidiousness  even 
further  than  Beethoven,  whose  alterations  were 
endless,  but  ceased  with  puUication.  The  auto- 
graphs of  many  of  Mendelssohn's  pieces  are  dated 
years  before  they  were  printed,  and  in  most,  if 
not  all,  cases,  they  received  material  alterations 
before  being  issued. 

Of  his  pianoforte  playing  in  his  earlier  days 
we  have  already  spoken.  What  it  was  in  his 
great  time,  at  such  displays  as  his  performances 
m  London  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1842,  44,  and 
47;  at  Ernst's  Concert  in  1844,  in  the  Bach 
Concerto  with  Moscheles  and  Thalbei^ ;  at  the 
British  Musicians'  mating  in  1844;  and  the 
British  Quartet  Society  in  1847 ;  at  the  Leipzig 
Concerts  on  the  occasion  already  mentioned  in 
1836;  at  Miss  Lind's  Concert  Dec.  f,  1845, 
or  at  many  a  private  reunion  at  Y.  Novello's 
or  the  Honleys',  or  the  Moscheles'  in  London,  or 
the  houses  of  his  favourite  friends  in  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  or  Frankfort — there  are  still  many  re- 
maining well  able  to  judge,  and  in  whose  minds 
the  impression  survives  as  clear  as  ever.  Of  the 
various  recollections  with  which  I  have  been  fa- 
voured, I  cannot  do  better  than  give  entire  those 
of  Madame  Schumann,  and  Dr.  Hiller.  In  reading 
them  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mendelssohn 
was  fond  of  speaking  of  himself  as  a  player  tn 
groi,  who  did  not  claim  (however  great  his  right) 
to  be  a  virtuoso,  and  that  there  are  instances  of 
his  having  refused  to  play  to  great  virtuosi. 

I . '  My  recollections  of  Mendelssohn's  playing,* 
says  Madame  Schumann,  *are  among  the  most 
delightful  things  in  my  artistic  life.  It  was  to 
me  a  shining  ideal,  full  of  genius  and  life, 
united  with  technical  perfection.  He  would  some- 
times take  the  tempi  very  quick,  but  never  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  music.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  to  compare  him  with  virtuosi.  Of  mere 
effects  of  performance  he  knew  nothing — he  was 
always  the  great  musician,  and  in  hearing  him 
one  forgot  the  player,  and  only  revelled  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  music.  He  could  carry  one  with 
hiin  in  the  most  incredible  manner,  and  his  play- 
ing was  always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobility. 
In  his  early  days  he  had  acquired  perfection  of 
technique ;  but  latterly,  as  he  often  told  me,  he 
hardly  ever  practised,  and  yet  he  surpassed  every 
one.  I  have  heard  him  in  Bach,  and  Beethoven, 
and  in  his  own  compositions,  and  shall  never 
forgot  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.* 

2.  'Mendelssohn's  playing,'  says  Dr.  HiUer, 
'  was  to  him  what  flying  is  to  a  bird.  No  one 
wonders  why  a  lark   flies,  it  is  inconceivable 

a  The  partf  of  the  *  Hebrideo '  Orertare  are  not  In  exact  accordanca 
with  the  Kore  of  'FlogaU  HOhle.*  The  P.F.  arransemuit  of  the 
K.N.D.  Orerture  publUhed  tu  London  In  given  In  notes  of  half  tin 
value  of  those  In  the  score,  published  after  It  In  Lelpcig. 
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without  tlukt  power.    In  the  same  way  Mendela- 

•ohn    played    the    piano   becaose    it    was    his 

nature.      He  poaseased  great   akill,   certainty, 

power,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  a  lovely  full 

to8ie--aU  in  fact  that  a  virtuoso  oould  desire, 

but  these  qualities  were  forgotten  while  he  was 

playing,  and  one  almost  overlooked  even  thuse 

more  spiritual  gifts  which  we  call  fire,  invention, 

soul,  apprehension,  etc.    When  he  sat  down  to 

the  instrument  music  streamed  from  him  with 

all  the  fullness  of  his  inborn  genius, — he  was  a 

centaur,  and  his  horse  was  the  piano.    What  he 

played,  how  he  played  it,  and  that  he  was  the 

pLayer--all  were  equally  rivetting,  and  it  was 

impossible  to  separate  the  execution,  the  music, 

and  the  executant.    This  was  absolutely  the  case 

in  his  improvisations,  so  poetical,  artistic,  and 

finished ;  and  almost  as  much  so  in  his  execution 

of  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or 

himself.    Into  those  three  masters  he  had  grown, 

sod  they  had  become  his  spiritual  property.    The 

music  <k  other  composers  he  knew,  but  could  not 

produce  it  as  he  did  theirs.    I  do  not  think,  for 

uistance,  that  his  execution  of  Chopin  was  at  all 

to  be  compared  to  his  execution  of  the  masters 

just  mentioned;  he  did  not  care  particularly  for 

ii,  though  when  alone  he  played  everything  good 

with  interest.    In  playing  at  sight  his  skUl  and 

npidity  of  comprehension  were  astonishing,  and 

that  not  with  P.  F.  music  only,  but  with  the  most 

complicated  compositions.     He  never  practised, 

though  he  once  told  me  that  in  his  Leipzig  time 

he  had  played  a  shake  (I  think  with  the  2nd 

ud  5rd  fingers)  several  minutes  every  day  for 

nme  months,  till  he  was  perfect  in  it.* 

'  His  staccato,'  says  Mr.  Joachim, '  was  the  most 
extnordinanr  thing  possible  for  life  and  crispness. 
la  the  Frilh&ngslied  (Songs  without  Words,  Bk. 
▼i  No.  6)  for  instance,  it  was  quite  electric,  and 
though  I  have  heard  that  song  played  by  many 
of  the  greatest  players,  I  never  experienced  the 
■UDe  eroct.  His  playix^  was  extraordinarily  full 
of  fire,  which  could  hardly  be  controlled,  and  yet 
vai  ooatrolled,  and  combined  with  the  greatest 
<|«Hcicy.'  '  Though  lightness  of  touch,  and  a  de- 
hcioos  liquid  peailiness  of  tone,'  says  'another  of 
his  pupils,  *  were  prominent  characteristics,  yet  his 
power  in /oitet  was  immense.  In  the  passage  in 
his  6  minor  Concerto  where  the  whole  orchestra 
Qiskes  a  crescendo  the  climax  of  which  is  a  6-4 
chord  00  D,  played  by  the  P.F.  alone,  it  seemed 
M  if  the  band  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  work 
Qp  to  the  chord  he  played.*  As  an  instance  of  the 
fohiess  of  his  tone,  the  same  gentleman  mentions 
the  5  bars  of  piano  which  begin  Beethoven's 
G  major  Concerto,  and  which,  though  he  played 
them  perfectly  softlv,  filled  the  whole  room. 

'  His  mechanism,  says  'another  of  his  Leipzig 
pupils, '  was  extremely  subtle,  and  developed  with 
the  lightest  of  wrists  (never  from  the  arm) ;  he 
therefore  never  strained  the  instrunjent  or  ham- 
mered. His  chord-playing  was  beautiful,  and 
based  on  a  special  theory  of  his  own.  His  use 
of  the  pedal  was  very  sparing,  clearly  defined, 
and  thmfore  effective ;  his  pluasing  beautifully 
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dear.  The  performances  in  which  I  derived  the 
most  lasting  impressions  from  him  were  the  3  a 
Variations  and  last  Sonata  (Op.  11 1)  of  Bee- 
thoven, in  which  latter  the  Variations  of  the  final 
movement  came  out  more  clearly  in  their  struc- 
ture and  beauty  than  I  have  ever  heard  before 
or  since.'  Of  his  playing  of  the  32  Variations, 
Professor  Macfarren  remarks  that  '  to  each  one, 
or  each  pair,  where  they  go  in  pairs,  he  gave  a 
character  different  from  all  the  others.  In  play- 
ing at  sight  from  a  MS.  score  he  characterised 
every  incident  by  the  peculiar  tone  by  which  he 
represented  the  instrument  for  which  it  was 
'  written.'  In  describing  his  playing  of  the  9th 
Symphony,  Mr.  Schleinitz  testified  to  the  same 
singular  power  of  representing  the  different  in- 
struments. A  still  stronger  testimony  is  that  of 
Berlioz,  who,  speaking  of  the  colour  of  the 
Hebrides  Overture,  says  that  Mendelssohn  *  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  him  an  accurate  idea  of  it,  such 
is  his  extraordinary  power  of  rendering  the  most 
complicated  scores  *  on  the  Piano.' 

His  adherence  to  his  author's  meaning,  and 
to  the  indications  given  in  the  music,  was  ab* 
solute.  Strict  time  was  one  of  his  hobbies.  He 
alludes  to  it,  with  an  eye  to  the  sins  of  Hiller 
and  Chopin,  in  a  letter  of  May  23,  1834,  and 
somewhere  else  speaks  of  'nice  strict  tempo' 
as  something  peculiarly  pleasant.  After  intro- 
ducing some  rUardando9  in  conducting  the  In* 
troduction  to  Beethoven's  2nd  Symphony,  he 
excused  himself  by  saying  '  that  *  one  could  not 
always  be  good,'  and  that  he  had  felt  the  in- 
clination too  strongly  to  resist  it.  In  playing, 
however,  he  never  himself  interpolated  a  ritar' 
dando,  or  'suffered  it  in  any  one  else.  It  espe- 
cially enraged  him  when  done  at  the  end  of  a 
song  or  other  piece.  '£■  steht  nicht  da!'  he 
would  say;  *if  it  were  intended  it  would  be 
written  in^-ihey  think  it  expression,  but  it  is 
sheer  ^affectation.'  But  though  in  playing  he 
never  varied  the  tempo  when  once  taken,  he  did 
not  always  take  a  movement  at  the  same  pace, 
but  changed  it  as  his  mood  was  at  the  time. 
We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Bach's  A  minor 
Fugue  (p.  274)  that  he  oould  on  occasion  intro- 
duce an  individual  reading ;  and  his  treatment 
of  the  arpeggios  in  the  Chromatic  *  Fantasia 
shows  that,  there  at  least,  he  allowed  himself 
great  latitude.  Still,  in  imitating  this  it  should 
be  remembered  how  thoroughly  he  knew  these 
great  masters,  and  how  perfect  his  sympathy 
with  them  was.  In  conducting,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  was  more  elastic,  though  even 
there  his  variations  would  now  be  condemned  as 
moderate  by  some  conductors.  Before  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Philharmonic  it  had  been  the 
tradition  in  the  Coda  of  the  Overture  to  Egmont 
to  return  to  a  piano  after  the  crescendo ;  but  this 
he  would  not  suffer,  and  maintained  the/or^is- 
timo  to  the  end — a  practice  now  always  followed. 

He  very  rarely  played  from  book,  and  his 
prodigious  memoiy  was  also  often  shown  in  his 

3  See  Dora.  i».  998.  4  '  Voy»»e  imwloal,"  Letter  4. 

B  Mr.  Kellow  Pye.  •  Mr.  von  BOlow. 

t  Mn.  Moscheles  and  Mr.  Roctotro. 
•  Letter  to  Faiinr.  Not.  14.  vm. 
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sudden  recollection  of  out -of- the -way  pieces. 
Hiller  has  given  two  instances  (pp.  a8,  29).  His 
power  of  retaining  things  casually  heard  was  also 
shown  in  his  extempore  playing,  where  he  would 
recollect  the  themes  of  compositions  which  he 
heard  then  and  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
would  combine  them  in  the:  happiest  manner. 
An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  his  ^fatiier, 
in  which,  after  Malibran  had  sung  five  songa 
of  different  nations,  he  was  dragged  to  the  piano, 
and  improvised  upon  them  all.  He  himself 
describes  anotiier  occasion,  a  'field  day*  at 
Baillot*8,  when  he  took  three  themes  from  the 
Bach  sonatas  and  worked  then»  up  to  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  an  audience  *  worth  delight- 
ing. At  the  matinee  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  in  1844,  he  took  his  themes  fix>m  two 
compositions  by  C.  £.  Horsley  and  Macrarres 
which  he  had  just  heard,  probably  for  the  first 
time — and  other  instances  could  be  given. 

His  extemporising  was  however  marked  by 
other  traits  than  that  of  memory.  ^It  was,'  says 
Prof.  Macfarren,  *  as  fluent  and  as  well  planned 
as  a  written  work/  and  the  themes,  whether 
borrowed  or  invented,  were  not  merely  brought 
together  but  contrapuntally  worked.  Instances 
of  this  have  been  mentioned  at  Birmingham  and* 
elsewhere.  His  tact  in  these  things  was  pro- 
digious. At  the  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind 
and  himself  on  Dec.  5,  1845,  he  played  two 
Songs  without  words — Bk.  vi,  Nov  i,  in  £b, 
and  Bk.  v,  No.  6,  in  A  major,  and  he  modulated 
from  the  one  key  to  the  other  by  means  of  a 
regularly  constructed  intermezzo,  in  which  the 
semiquavers  of  the  first  song  merged  into  the 
arpeggios  of  the  second  with  the  most  consum- 
mate arty  and  with  magical  'effect.  But  great 
as  were  his  public  displays,  it  would  seem  that, 
like  Mozart,  it  was  in  the  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends  that  his  improvisation  was  most  splendid 
and  happy.  Those  only  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  themselves  (as  rarely  happened) 
alone  *with  him  at  one  of  his  Sunday  afternoons 
are  perhaps  aware  of  what  he  could  really  do  in 
this  direction*  and  he  ^never  improvised  b^tor '  or 
pleased  himself  mere  than  when  tSte  d  Ute  with  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  A  singular  fiict  is  men- 
tioned by  ^Hiller,  which  is  confirmed  by  another 
friend  of  his : — that  in  playing  his  own  music  he 
did  it  with  a  certain  reticence,  as  if  not  desiring 
that  the  work  would  derive  any  advantage  from 
his  execution.  The  explanation  is  very  much  in 
consonance  with  his  modesty,  but  whether  correct 
or  not  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

His  immense  early  practice  in  counterpoint 
under  2ielter — like  Mozart's  under  his  father — 
had  given  him  so  complete  a  command  over  all 
the  resources  of  counterpoint,  and  such  a  habit 
of  looking  at  themes  contrapuntally,  that  the 
combinations  just  spoken  of  came  more  or  less 
naturally  to  him.  In  some  of  his  youthful 
compositions  he  brings  his  science  into  promi- 

I  F.1L  1. 877.  S  L.  L  aoBL 

>  B«coUfleUoDS  of  JoMhlm  and  Boekitra 

*  "Dr.  Klengel  and  Sterndale  Bennett  oDoe  had  thto  good  ft»tinM.a&d 
it  waa  a  thing  nerer  to  be  fbifotten.  •  B.  ]& 
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nenoe,  as  in  the  Fugue  in  A  (op.  7,  no.  5) ;  the 
Finale  of  the  Eb  stringed  Quartet  (1823)  ;  the 
original  Minuet  and  Trio  of  the  stringed  Quintet 
in  A  (op.  18),  a  double  canon  of  great  ingenuity ; 
the  Chorus  in  St.  Paul,  '  But  our  GKxi,*  constructed 
on  the  chorale  'Wir  glauben  all';  but  with  his 
maturity  he  mostly  drops  such  displays,  and 
Elijah,  as  is  well  known,  *  contains  no  fugues.* 
In  extemporinng,  however,  it  was  at  his  fingers* 
ends  to  the  last.  He  was  also  fond  of  throwing 
off  ingenious  canons,  of  which  the  following, 
written  on  the  moment  for  Joachim,  March  1 1, 
1844,.  is  a  good  example. 

EtutUJbr  one  Violin,  or  Canon  for  two  VioUns, 

3C 


Of  his  organ-pIa3ring  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  settled  his  combinations 
of  stops  before  starting,  and  did  not  change  them 
in  the  course  of  the  piece.  He  likewise  steadily 
*  adhered  to  the  plan  on  which  he  set  out ;  if  he 
started  in  3  parts  he  continued  in  3,  and  the  same 
with  4  or  5.  He  took  extraordinary  delight  in  the 
organ  ;  some  describe  him  as  even  more  at  home 
there  than  on  the  P.  F.,  though  this  must  be  taken 
with  caution.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  loved  it, 
and  was  always  greatly  excited  when  playing  it. 

He  was  fond  of  playing  the  Viola,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  took  the  first  Viola  part 
of  his  own  Octet  in  public.     The  Violin  he 
learned  when  young,  but  neglected  it  in  later 
life.  He  however  played  occasionally,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  him  bending  over  the  desk,  and 
struggling  with  his  part  just  as  if  he  were  a  boy. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  the  instrument  is 
evident  from  his  violin  music,  in  which  there  are 
few  difficulties  which  an  ordinarily  good  player 
cannot  surmount.    But  this  is  characteristic  of 
the  care  and  thoughtfiilhess  of  the  man.     As  a 
rule,  in  his  scores  he  gives  each  instrument  the 
passages  which  suit  it.    A  few  instances  of  the   ^ 
reverse  are  quotedunder  Cl arinbt  (vol.  i .  p .  363  6),  .^ 
but  they  are  quite  the  exception.     He  appears^* 
to  have  felt  somewhat  of  the  same  natural  miililnii 
to  brass  instruments  that  Mozart  did.    At  any^fi 
rate  in  his  early  scores  he  uses  them  with  _ 
^moderation,   and  somewhere  makes   the   ji 
remark  that  the  trombone  is  'too  sacred 
instrument'  to  be  used  freely. 


The  list  of  Mendelssohn's  works  published 
to  the  present  time  (Jan.  1880)  comprises — 

5  Symphonies,  including  the  Lobgesang. 

6  Concert  overtures ;  an  Overture  for  militar^^ 
band. 

•  Vns.  World.  tUI.  108. 

T  Neither  of  his  three  Ooneart  orvtorei.  nor  the  Italian  and  Be&tr6 
symphontca.  haTatrombonoB.  Aato8t.raal,aaelattertolfr.Borrief. 
Q.AM.116.  J 
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I  Concerto  for  Yiolin  and  Orchestra ;  2  do.  for 
Pianoforte,  and  5  shorter  works  for  P.  F.  and 
Orchestra. 

1  Octet  for  Strings,  2  Qointets  and  7  Quartets 
lor  do.,  with  fragments  of  an  8th ;  3  Quartets  for 
P.P.  and  strings,  2  Trios  for  the  same,  a  Sonata 
for  the  Violin  and  P.  F. ;  a  Sonatas  and  a  set  ef 
Variations  for  Cello  and  P.  F. 

2  pieces  for  Piano,  four  hands  ;  3  Sonatas  tor 
Piano  solo,  i  Fantasia  for  do.  ('  Scotch  Sonata  *), 
16  Scherzos,  Capriocios,  etc. ;  8  books  of  Songs 
without  Words,  0  in  each,  and  a  separate  similar 
pieces ;  7  Characteristic  pieces ;  6  pieces  for 
children ;  7  Preludes  and  Fugues ;  ana  3  sets  of 
Variations. 

For  the  organ,  6  Sonatas,  and  3  Preludes  and 
Fugues. 

2  Oratorios  and  firagments  of  a  third. 

I  Hymn  (Lauda  Sion),  2  ditto  for  Sdo,  Chorus, 
snd  Orchestra. 

3  Motets  for  Female  voices  and  Organ ;  3 
Church  pieces  for  Solos,  Chorus,  and  Organ. 

5  Motets,  Jubilate,  Nunc  Dimittis,  Magnificat, 
and  2  Kyries  for  voices  only;  2  ditto  Men's 
Toioes  only ;  2  ditto  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

8  Psalms  for  Solos,  Chorus  and  Orchestra ;  6 
'  Spruche '  for  8  voices. 

1  Opera,  and  portions  of  a  second ;  i  Operetta; 
the  Walpui^gisnight. 

Music  to  Midsummer  Night*8  Dream,  Athalie, 
Antigone,  and  CEdipus. 

2  Festival  Cantatas ;  i  Concert-aria ;  10  Duets 
Ukd82  Songs  for  solo  voice,  with  P.F. ;  38  Part 
Songi  far  mixed  voices,  and  1 7  for  men^s  voices. 

Of  these  a  complete  collected  edition,  edited  by 
Julius  Biets.  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  The  prospectus  was  issued 
i&  July  1876,  and  the  publication  began  with 
1877.  'nie  various  separate  editions  are  too  nu* 
ntaoos  to  be  given  here,  but  we  may  mention 
tbat  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
l>n«,  a  complete  collection  of  the.  P.F.  works 
liolo  and  with  orchestra)  has  been  issued  by 
^MDB.  Novello  in  one  vol  of  518  pages. 

Two  editions  of  the  Thematic  Catalogue  have 
Wn  published  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf,  the  ist  in 
^wo  parts,  1846  and  1853,  the  and  in  1873.  A 
third  edition  is  very  desirable,  on  the  model  of  the 
admirable  catalogues  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert, 
^ted  by  Mr.  Nottebohm.  The  English  publishers, 
^nd  the  dates,  should  in  every  case  be  given,  since 
their  editions  were  often  published  simultane- 
ously with  those  of  the  German  publishers,  and 
indeed  in  some  cases  are  the  original  issues. 

The  few  of  Mendelssohn's  very  early  works 
which  he  published  himself,  or  which  have  been 
Issued  since  his  death,  show  in  certain  points  the 
traces  of  his  predecessors-— of  Bach,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Weber.  But  this  is  only  saying  what 
can  be  said  of  the  early  works  of  all  composers, 
including  Beethoven  himself.  Mendelssohn  is 
not  more  but  less  amenable  to  this  law  of  nature 
than  most  of  his  compeers.  The  traces  of  Bach 
are  the  most  permanent,  and  they  linger  on  in  the 
vocal  works  even  as  late  as  St.  Paul.  Indeed, 
Bach  may  be  tracked  still  later  in  the  solid  con- 


struction and  architectonic  arrangement  of  the 
choruses,  even  of  the  Lobgesang,  the  grand 
Psalms,  the  Walpuigisnight,  and  Elijah,  works 
in  all  respects  emphatically  Mendelssohn's  own, 
not  less  tnan  in  the  religious  feeling,  the  union 
of  noble  sentiment  with  tender  expression,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  commonness  or  vulgarity 
which  pervade  all  his  music  alike. 

In  the  instrumental  works,  however,  the  year 
1826  broke  the  spell  of  all  external  influence, 
and  the  Octet,  the  Quintet  in  A,  and  above  all 
the  M.N.D.  Overture,  launched  hin>  upon  the 
world  at  17  as  a  thoroughly  original  composer. 
The  Concert-overtures,  the  a  great  Symphonies, 
the  two  P.  F.  Concertos,'  and  the  Violin  Con- 
certo, fully  maintain  this  orginality,  and  in 
thought,  style,  phrase,  and  clearness  of  expression, 
no  lees  than  in  their  symmetrical  structure  and 
exquisite  orchestration,  are  eminently  independent 
and  individual  works.  The  advance  between 
the  Symphony  in  C  minor  (1824),  which  we 
call  *  No.  I,'  though  it  is  reaUy  *  No  XIII,'  and 
the  Italian  Symphony  {Rome,  1 831)  is  immense. 
The  former  is  laid  out  quite  on  the  Mozart  plan, 
and  the  working  throughout  recalls  the  old 
world.  But  the  latter  has  no  model.  The 
melodies  and  the  treatment  are  Mendelssohn's 
alone,  and  while  in  gaiety  and  freshness  it  is 
quite  unrivalled,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  slow  movement  is  as  great  a  novelty  as  that 
of  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  major.  The  Scotch 
Symphony  is  as  original  as  the  Italian,  and  on 
a  much  larser  and  grander  scale.  The  opening 
Andante,  tne  Scherzo,  and  the  Finale  are  es- 
pecially splendid  and  individual.  The  Concert- 
overtures  are  in  all  essential  respects  as  original  as 
if  Beethoven  had  not  preceded  them  by  writing 
Coriolan — as  true  a  representative  of  his  genius 
as  the  Hebrides  is  of  Mendelssohn's.  That  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  which  brought 
the  fidries  into  the  orchestra  and  fixed  them  there, 
and  which  will  always  remain  a  monument  of 
the  fresh  feeling  of  youth  ;  the  Hebrides  with  its 
intensely  sombre  and  melancholy  sentiment,  and 
the  Melusina  with  its  passionate  pathos,  have  no 
predecessors  in  sentiment,  treatment,  or  orches- 
tration. Buy  Bias  is  as  brilliant  and  as  full  of 
fire  as  Uie  others  are  of  sentiment,  and  does  not 
fall  a  step  behind  them  for  individuality. 

In  these  works  there  is  little  attempt  at  any 
modification  of  the  established  forms.  Innova- 
tion was  not  Mendelssohn's  habit  of  mind,  and 
he  rarely  attempts  it.  The  Scotch  Symphony  is 
directed  to  be  played  through  without  pause, 
and  it  has  an  extra  movement  in  form  of  a  long 
Coda,  which  appears  to  be  a  novelty  in  pieces  in 
this  class.  There  are  unimportant  variations  in 
the  form  of  the  concertos,  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  compression.  But  with  Mendelssohn,  no 
more  than  with  Schubert,  do  these  things  force 
themselves  on  the  attention.  He  has  so  much 
to  gay,  and  says  it  so  well,  the  music  is  so  good 
and  so  agreeable,  that  it  never  occurs  to  the 
hearer  to  enquire  if  he  has  altered  the  external 
proportions  of  his  discourse. 

His  Scherzos  are  still  more  peculiarly  his  own 
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oflspring,  and  really  have  no  prototypes.  That  in 
a  movement  bearing  the  same  name  as  one  of 
Beethoven's  most  individual  creations,  and  oc- 
cupying the  same  place  in  the  piece,  he  should 
have  been  able  to  strike  out  so  entirely  different 
a  path  as  he  did,  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  his 
originality.  Not  leas  remarkable  is  the  variety 
of  the  many  Scherzos  he  has  left.  They  are 
written  for  orchestra  and  chamber,  concerted 
and  solo  alike,  in  double  and  triple  time  indiffer- 
ently ;  they  have  no  fixed  rhythm,  and  notwith- 
standing  a  strong  family  likeness — the  impress  of 
the  gay  and  delicate  mind  of  their  composer — are 
all  independent  of  each  other.  In  his  orchestral 
works  Mendelssohn's  scoring  is  remarkable  not 
more  for  its  grace  and  beautiful  effect  than  for 
its  deafness  and  practical  efficiency.  It  gives 
the  Conductor  no  difficulty.  What  the  composer 
wishes  to  express  comes  out  naturally,  and,  as 
already  remarked,  each  instrument  has  with  rare 
exceptions  the  passages  most  suitable  to  it.. 

Mendelssohn  s  love  of  *  Programme'  is  obvious 
throughout  the  foregoing  works.  The  esqfulsite 
imitation  of  Groethe's  picture  in  the  Scherzo  of  the 
Octet  (p.  3586)  is  the  earliest  instance  of  it ;  the 
Overture  founded  on  his  Calm  sea  and  Prosper- 
ous voyage  is  another ;  and  as  we  advance  each 
Overture  and  each  Symphony  has  its  title.  He 
once  said,  in  ^conversation  with  F.  Schneider 
on  the  subject,  that  since  Beethoven  had  taken 
the  step  he  did  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony, 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow.  But  the 
way  in  which  he  resented  Schumann's  attempt 
to  discover  'red  coral,  sea  monsters,  magic  cas- 
tles and  ocean  caves'  in  his  Melusina  'Overture 
shows  that  his  view  of  Programme  was  a  broad 
one,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  depict  scenes  or 
events,  but  held  fast  by  Beethoven's  canon, 
that  such  music  shoidd  be  'more  expression 
of  emotion  than  painting' — mehr  Auadruck  der 
Empfindung  als  Malerei.  Thus  he  quotes  the 
first  few  ham  of  the  Hebrides  Overture  (see 
p.  2640)  not  as  his  recollection  of  the  soimd  of 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  'to  show  how  extra- 
ordinarily Fingal's  cave  had  affected  him ' — wie 
seUsam  mir  atrf  den  Hihriden  zu  MiUhe  gewm'den 
ist.  True,  in  the  M.  N.  D.  Overture  we  are  said  to 
hear  the  bray  of  Bottom  in  the  low  G  of  the 
Ophideide;  and  in  the  three  North  Wales 
caprices  (op.  16)  we  are  told  of  even  more  minute 
touches  of  imitation  (see  p.  3646) ;  but  these,  if 
not  imaginary,  are  at  best  but  jeux  d^ esprit, 

0>nnected  with  this  tendency  to  programme  is 
a  curious  point,  namely,  his  belief  in  the  absolute 
and  obvious  *  meaning  of  music.  *  Notes,**  'says 
he, '  have  as  definite  a  meaning  as  words,  perhaps 
even  a  more  definite  one,'  and  he  devoteaa  whole 
letter  to  reiterating  that  music  is  not  too  indefi- 
nite to  be  put  into  words,  but  too  definite  ;  that 
words  are  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  meanings, 
while  music  has  only  *  one.  This  is  not  the  place 

1  SehttbrtDg.  974  6,  not«. 

*  L.  Jan.  30,  189(.  The  rafweDce  ii  to  an  arttele  In  the  N.  ILZ. 
WheD  asked  what  he  meant  bj  this  orerture  he  once  roplMl  '  Hm, 
unemesalliaofie.' 

s  L.  Genoa.  Julj  1831. 

4  L.  Oct.  ifi,  I84S.  to  Souchij;  and  compare  that  to  Fran  tod 
Ferdra.  (Jraoa.  July  USU 
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to  discuss  BO  strange  a  doctrine,  which,  tfaough 
true  to  him,  is  certainly  not  true  to  the  majority 
of  men,  and  which  obviously  rests  on  the  precise 
force  of  the  word  'to  mean'  {heUsen);  but  it  is 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  it  en  ptusarU,* 

His  g^reat  works  in  chamber  music  are  on  a  par 
with  those  for  the  orchestra.  The  Octet,  the 
Quintets,  and  the  6  Quartets  are  thoroughly  indi- 
vidual and  interesting,  nothing  far-fetched,  no 
striving  after  effect,  no  emptiness,  no  padding, 
but  plenty  of  matter  given  in  a  manner  at  once 
fresh  and  varied.  Every  bar  is  his  own,  and 
every  bar  is  well  said.  The  accusation  which  is 
sometimes  brought  against  them,  that  they  are 
more  fitted  for  &e  ordiestra  than  the  chamber  is 
probably  to  some  extent  well-founded.  Indeed 
Mendelssohn  virtually  anticipates  the  charge  in  his 
preface  to  the  parts  of  the  Octet,  which  he  desires 
maybe  played  in  a  symphonic  style ;  and  in  that 
noble  piece,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  Quintet  in 
Bb,  and  of  the  Quartets  in  D  and  F  minor,  many 
players  have  felt  that  the  composer  has  placed 
his  work  in  too  small  a  frame,  that  the  proper 
balance  cannot  always  be  maintained  between 
the  leading  violin  and  the  other  instruments,  and 
that  to  produce  all  the  effect  of  the  composer's 
ideas  they  should  be  heard  in  an  orchestra  of 
strings  rather  than  in  a  quartet  of  solo  instru- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  P.F.  Quartet  in 
B  minor  and  the  two  P.F.  Trios  in  D  minor  and 
C  minor  have  been  criticised,  probably  with  some 
justice,  as  not  suffidently  ooncertante,  that  is  as 
giving  too  prominent  a  part  to  the  Piano.  Sudi 
critidsm  may  detract  firom  the  pieces  in  a  techni- 
cal respect,  but  it  leaves  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  the  music,  the  nobility  of  the  style,  and  the 
deamess  of  the  structure,,  untouched. 

His  additions  to  the  technique  of  the  Pianoforte 
are  not  important.  Hiiler  'tells  a  story  which 
shows  that  Mendelssohn  cared  little  for  the  rich 
passages  of  the  modem  school;  his  own  were 
quite  suffident  for  him.  But  this  is  oonsisteDt 
with  what  we  have  just  said.  It  was  the  music 
of  which  he  thought,  and  as  long  as  that  expressed 
his  feelings  it  satisfied  him,  and  he  was  incUfferent 
to  the  special  form  into  which  it  was  thrown. 
Of  his  Pianoforte  works  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  set  of  1 7  Serious  Variations ;  but  the  Fantasia 
in  Ff  minor  (op.  38),  the  3  great  Capriodoe  (op. 
33),  the  Prekides  and  Fugues,  and  several  of  the 
smiiller  pieces,  are  splendid  works  too  well  known 
to  need  further  mention.  The  Songs  without 
Words  stand  by  themselves,  and  are  especially 
interesting  to  Englishmen  on  account  of  their 
very  great  popularity  in  this  country.  Men- 
delssohn's orchestral  and  chsmber  works  are 
greatly  played  and  much  enjoyed  here,  but  it 
is  to  his  Oratorios,  Songs,  Songs  without  Words, 
and  Part-songs,  that  he  owes  his  firm  hold  on 
the  mass  of  the  English  people.  It  was  some 
time  (see  1 35  a)  before  the  Songs  without  Words 
reached  the  public ;  but  when  once  they  became 

s  Mn.  Austin  (Fnaet't  Mag..  April  1848)  relate*  th^  he  said  to  her 
on  one  ooeaalon  '  I  am  going  to  play  tomething  of  Beethoveo't,  hot  job 
muit  tell  them  what  ft  U  about ;  what  is  tlieuse  of  music  if  peoiile  do. 
not  know  what  it  means? '  She  miglit  surely  have  replied, '  What 
then,  is  the  use  of  the  Imagination  7'  •H.IM.US. 
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known,  the  taste  far  them  quickly  spread,  and 
probably  no  piecea  ever  were  so  much  and  so  per- 
manently beloved  in  the  conntxy.   The  piece,  like 
the  name,  is  virtually  his  own  invention.    Not 
a  few  of  Beethoven*s  movements— such  as  the 
Adagio  to  the  Senate  path^tique,  or  the  Minuet 
to  op.  lo,  no.  3 — ^might  be  classed  as  songs  with- 
out words,  and  so  might  Field's  Nocturnes ;  but 
the  former  of  these  are  portions  of  larger  works, 
not  easily  separable,  and  the  latter  were  little 
known ;  and  neither  of  them  possess  that  grace 
and  finish,  that  intimate  charm,  and  above  all 
that  domettic  character,  which  have  ensured  the 
socceas  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words 
in  many  an  English  family.    They  soon  became 
identified  with  his  name  as  it  grew  more  and 
more  familiar  in  England ;  some  of  them  were 
oompoaed  here,  others  had  names  or  stories  at- 
tached to  their  ^origin:  there  was  a  piquancy 
iboat  the  very  title — and  all  helped  their  popu- 
Isrity.    His  own  feeling  towards  them  was  by 
00  means  so  indulgent.    It  is  perhaps  impossible 
for  a  composer  tu  be  quite  impartial  towards 
pieces  which  make  him  so  very  popular,  but  he 
distinctly  says,  after  the  issue  of  Book  3,  'that  he 
'does  not  mean  to  write  any  more  aft  that  time^ 
and  that  if  such  anwudcula  are  multiplied  too 
much  no  one  will  care  for  them,'  etc.     It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  stem  a  critic  of  his 
own  pioducUons  should  not  have  felt  the  weak- 
ness of  some  of  them,  and  the  strong  mannerism 
which,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  per- 
vadea   the  whole  collection.      We  should  not 
forget,  too,  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  last 
two  books,  which  were  published  after  his  death, 
without  the  great  alterations  which  he  habitually 
made  before  publication.    One  drawback  to  the 
ezoesaive  popularity  of  the  Songs  without  Words 
is,  not  that  they  exist — for  we  might  as  well 
qnarrel  with  Goethe  for  the  '  Wandrers  Nacht- 
Ued*  or  the  'Heidenroslein*^ — nor  yet  the  num- 
ber of  imitations  they  produced,  but  that  in  the 
minda  of  thousands  these  graceful  trifies,  many 
of  whidi  were  thrown  off  at  a  single  sitthig,  are 
isdiacriminately  accepted  as  the  most  diaiacter- 
istic  representatives  of  the  genius  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Hebrides 
Overture. 

His  Songs  may  be  said  to  have  introduced 
the  German  lAea  to  England,  and  to  have  led 
the  way  for  the  deeper  strains  of  Sdramann,  Sdiu- 
bert,  and  Brahms,  in  English  houses  and  conoert- 
rooma.  No  doubt  the  songs  of  those  composers 
do  t4M|eh  lower  depths  of  the  heart  than  Mendels- 
sohn's do,  but  the  clearness  and  directness  of  his 
moaic,  ihe  spontaneity  of  his  melody,  and  a 
certain  pure  charm  pervading  the  whole,  have 

S'ven  a  place  with  the  great  public  to  some  of 
s  songs,  such  as  'On  song's  bright  pinions,' 
which  they  will  probably  retain  for  a  long  time 
to  coine.    Others,  sudi  as  the  Nachtlied,  the 


tlw  wdl-known  one  In  A,  which,  fhonfh  In  Oemuuiy 
m  FrthUDfiMed.  wu  In  Envland  for  a  loDf  time  called 
Oreeo,'  from  the  (feci  of  Its  having  bern  compoeed  on 
Hill.   The  Due*  CBk.  Ul.  do.  6)  wa«  for  long  believed  to  re- 
a  convereailon  bstivceo  the  oompowr  and  his  nlfe. 
a  Utter.  March  4.  IflS. 


Volkslied  ('Es  ist  bestimmt'),  and  the  Schilflied 
are  deeply  pathetic;  others,  as  the  Lieblings* 
platzchen,  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  original ; 
others,  as  '  O  Jugend,'  the  Jagdgesang,  and  the 

*  Diese  Rosen,'  the  soul  of  gaiety.  He  was  very 
fastidious  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  often  marks 
his  sense  of  the  climax  by  varying  the  last  stanza 
in  accompaniment  or  otherwise,  a  practice  which 
he  was  perhaps  the  first  to  adopt.  One  of  his 
last  commissions  to  his  friend  Professor  Graves, 
before  leaving  Interlaken  in  1847,  was  to  select 
words  from  the  English  poets  for  him  to  set. 

His  Part-songs  gave  the  majority  of  English 
amateurs  a  sudden  and  delightful  introduction  to 
a  class  of  music  which  had  long  existed  for  Ger- 
mans, but  which  till  about  1840  was  as  much 
unknown  here  as  our  glees  still  are  in  Germany. 
Many  can  still  recollect  the  utterly  new  and 
strange  feeling  which  was  then  awakened  in 
their  minds  by  the  new  spirit,  the  delicacy,  the 
pure  style,  the  deKcious  harmonies,  of  these 
enchanting  little  compositions ! 

Ever  since  Handel  s  time.  Oratorios  have  been 
the  favourite  public  music  here.  Mendelssohn's 
workaof  this  dass,  St.  Paul,  Elijah,  the  Lobgesang, 
soon  became  well  known.  They  did  not  come  as 
strangers,  but  as  the  younger  brothers  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  Judas  Maocabeeus,  and  we  liked  them  at 
once.  Nor  only  liked  them ;  we  were  proud  of 
them,  as  having  been  produced  or  very  early  per- 
formed in  England;  they  appealed  to  our  national 
love  for  the  Bible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to 
them  is  largely  owing  the  position  next  to- Handel 
which  Mendelssohn  occupies  in  England.  Elijah 
at  once  took  its  place,  and  it  is  now  almost,  if 
not  quite,  on  a  level  with  the  Messiah  in  public 
fiivour.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the 
music  of  his  large  vocal  works,  the  melody,  clears 
ness,  spirit,  and  symmetry  which  they  exhibit, 
in  common  with  his  instrumental  compositions ; 
there  is  one  thing  whidi  remarkably  distinguishes 
them,  and  in  which  they  are  far  in  sdvance  of 
their  predecessors — a  simple  and  direct  attempt 
to  set  the  subject  forth "^as  it  was,  to-  think  first 
of  the  story  and  next  of  the  music  which  depicted 
it.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  we  formerly  at- 
tempted to  bring  out  in  Beethoven's  case,  '  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  are  the  first  thing, 
and  the  forms  of  expression  are  second  and 
subordinate '  (voL  i.  203  6).    We  may  call  this 

*  dramatic,'  inasmuch  as  the  books  of  oratorios 
are  more  or  less  dramas;  and  Mendelssohn's 
letters  to  Schubring  in  reference  to  Elijah,  his 
demand  for  more  '^  questions  and  answers,  replies 
and  rejoinders,  sudden  interruptions,'  etc.,  show 
how  thin  was  the  line  which  in  his  opinion  divided 
die  platform  from  the  stage,  and  how  keenly  he 
wished  the  personag^  of  his  oratorios  to  be  alive 
and  acting,  'not  mere  musical  images,  but  inhabit- 
ants of  a  definite  active  '  world.'  But  yet  it  was 
not  so  much  dramatic  in  any  conscious  sense  as  a 
desire  to  set  things  forth  as  they  were.  Haupt- 
mann  has  *  stated  this  well  with  regard  to  the 
three  noble  Psalms  (op.  78),  *  Judge  me,  O  God,' 

*  Why  rage  fiercely  the  heathen?'  and  *  My  God, 

*  L.  Not.  %  Dae.  6. 16SB.  «  Haapt  11. 108. 
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why  bast  thou  forsaken  met'  He  says  ihat  it  is 
not  BO  much  any  musical  or  technical  abili^ 
that  places  them  so  far  above  other  similar  com- 

C'tiona  of  our  time,  as  the  fad  that  Mendelssohn 
'just  put  the  Psalm  itself  before  him ;  not 
Bach,  or  Handel,  or  Palestrina,  or  any  other  style 
or  composer,  but  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ;  and 
the  result  is  not  anything  that  can  be  classed  as 
new  or  old,  but  the  Psalm  itself  in  thoroughly 
fine  musical  effect ;  the  music  not  pretending  to 
be  scientific,  or  anything  on  its  own  account, 
but  just  throwing  life  and  faeling  into  the  dry 
words/    Any  one  who  knows  these  psalms  will 
recognise  the  truth  of  this  description.     It  is 
almost  more  true  in  reference  to  the  1 14th  Psalm, 
'  When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came.'    The  Jewish 
blood  of  Mendelssohn  must  surely  for  once  have 
beat  fiercely  over  this  picture  of  the  great  triumph 
of  his  fore&thers,  and  it  is  only  the  plain  truth 
to  say  that  in  directness  and  force  his  music 
is  a  perfect  match  for  the  splendid  words  of  the 
unknown  Psalmist.  It  is  true  of  his  oratorios  also, 
but  they  have  other  great  qualities  as  well.    St. 
Paul  with  all  its  great  beauties  is  an  early  work, 
the  book  of  which,  or  rather  perhaps  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  does  not  wholly  lend  itself  to  forci- 
ble treatment,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
it  can  fully  vie  with  either  the  Lobgesang  or 
Athalie,  or  still  more  Elijah.     These  splcmdid 
compositions  have  that  air  of  distinction  which 
stamps  a  great  work  in  eveir  art,  and  which 
a  great  master  alone  can  confer.    As  instances 
of  this,  take  the  scene  of  the  Watchman  and 
the  concluding  Chorus  in  the  Lobgesang— '  Ye 
nations' ;  or  in  Elijah  the  two  double  Quartets; 
the  Arioso,  *Woe  unto  them,'  which  might  be 
the  wail  of  a  pitying  archangel ;  the  Choruses, 
'  Thanks  be  to  God,' '  Be  not  afi^id,*  '  He  watch- 
ing over,'  '  The  Lord  passed  by ' ;  the  great  piece 
of   declamation    for   soprano  which  opens  the 
second  part;  the  unaccompanied  trio  'Lift  thine 
eyes,'  the  tenor  air  'Then  shall  the  righteous.' 
These  are  not  only  fine  as  music,  but  are  ani- 
mated by  that  lofty  and  truly  dramatic  charac- 
ter which  makes  one  forget  the  vehicle,  and 
live  only  in  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  scene  as 
it  passes. 

'  Lauda  Sion,'  though  owing  to  circumstances 
less  known,  has  the  same  great  qualities,  and  is  a. 
worthy  setting  of  the  truly  inspired  hymn  in  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  enabled  to  rise  so  high 
above  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  his  day. 
This  piece  of  Koman  Catholic  music — MendeLs- 
sohn's'only  important  one — shows  what  he  might 
have  done  had  he  written  a  Mass,  as  he  *once 
threatened  to  do.  It  would  have  been  'written 
with  a  constant  recollection  of  its  sacred  purpose' ; 
and  remembering  how  solemn  a  thing  religion 
was  to  him,  and  how  much  he  was  affected  by  fine 
words,  we  may  well  regret  that  he  did  not  accom- 
plish the  suggestion. 

Antigone  and  (Edipus,  owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  dramas,  both  in  subject  and  treatment, 
necessarily  address  themselves  to  a  limited  audi- 
ence, though  to  that  audience  they  will  always  be 

IL.  Jib.  20k  1888. 


profoundly  interesting,  not  only  for  the  lofty  cii»- 
racter  of  the  music,  but  for  the  able  and  thoroughly 
natural  manner  in  which  Mendelssohn  carried  out 
a  task  full  of  difficulties  and  of  temptations  to  ab- 
surdity, by  simply  'creating  music  for  the  choruses 
in  the  good  and  scientific  style  of  the  present  day, 
to  express  and  animate  their  ^meaning.* 

The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music  is  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  Shakspeare's  romantic  play, 
and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  beauty,  sentiment, 
humour,  and  exquisite  workmanship  are  honoured 
in  the  world. 

How  far  Mendelssohn  would  have  succeeded 
with  an  opera^  had  he  met  with  a  libretto  entirely 
to  his  mind — which  that  of  Loreley  was  not — 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Fastidious  he  certunly  was, 
though  hardly  more  so  than  Beethoven  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  196  6),  and  probably  for  much  the  same  reasonp. 
Times  had  changed  since  the  lively  intrigues  and 
thinly- veiled  immoralities  of  Da  Ponte  wete  suf- 
ficient to  animate  the  pen  of  the  divine  Mozart ; 
and  the  secret  of  the  fiutidiousness  of  Beethov^i 
and  Mendelssohn  was  that  they  wanted  librettists 
of  their  own  lofty  level  in  genius  and  morality, 
a  want  in  which  they  were  many  generations  too 
early.  Opera  will  not  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  till  subjects  shall  be  found  of  modern 
times,  with  which  every  one  can  sympathise, 
treated  by  the  poet,  before  they  come  into  Uie 
hands  of  the  composer,  in  a  thoroughly  pure,  lofty, 
and  inspiriting  manner. 

Camacho  ia  too  juvenile  a  composition,  on  too 
poor  a  libretto,  to  enable  any  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  Mendelssohn's  competence 
for  the  stage.  But,  judging  from  the  dramatic 
power  present  in  his  other  works,  firom  the  stage* 
instinct  displayed  in  the  M.N.D.  music,  anci 
still  more  from  the  veiy  successful  treatment  d 
the  Finale  to  the  first  Act  of  Loreley — the  onlji 
part  of  the  book  which  he  is  said  really  to  have 
cared  for — we  may  anticipate  that  lus  opefa 
when  he  had  found  the  book  he  liked,  would  nave 
been  a  very  fine  work.  At  any  rate  we  may  be 
certain  that  of  all  its  critics  he  would  have  been 
the  most  severe,  and  that  he  would  not  have  suf 
fered  it  to  be  put  on  the  stage  till  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  his  treatment. 


We  must  now  dose  this  long  and  yet  imperfed 
attempt  to  set  Mendelssohn  forth  as  he  was. 
Few  instances  can  be  found  in  history  of  a  mao 
so  amply  gifted  vrith  every  good  quality  of  mind 
and  heart ;  so  carefully  brought  up  amongst  good 
influences ;  endowed  with  every  circumstance 
that  would  make  him  happy ;  and  so  thoroughly 
fulfilling  his  mission.  Never  perhaps  oould  anj 
man  be  found  in  whose  life  tiiere  were  so  fen 
things  to  conceal  and  to  regret. 

Is  there  any  drawback  to  this?  or,  in  othei 
words,  does  his  music  suffer  at  all  from  wha< 
he  calls  his  'habitual  cheerfulness*?  It  seenu 
as  if  there  was  a  drawback,  and  that  arisioj 
more  or  less  directly  from  those  very  pointi 
which  we  have  named  as  his  best  characteristia 
— his  happy  healthy  heart,  his  single  mind,  hii 
*  Utt«r.  aUrch  la;  181ft. 
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onfiuling  good  BpiritB,  his  dmple  trust  in  God, 
hiB  unaffected  directness  of  purpose.  It  is  not 
that  he  had  not  genius.  The  great  works 
enumerated  prove  that  he  had  it  in  larg^  mea- 
sure. No  man  could  have  called  up  the  new 
emotioiis  of  the  M.N.D.  Oyerture,  the  won- 
derful pictures  of  the  Hehridee,  or  the  pathetic 
distress  of  the  lovely  Melusina»  without  genius 
of  tbe  highest  order.  But  his  genius  hi^  not 
been  subjected  to  those  fiery  trials,  which  seem 
necessary  to  ensure  its  abiding  possession  of  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  '  My  music,*  says 
Schaberty  *  is  the  product  of  my  genius  and  my 
ffliseiy;  and  that  which  I  have  written  in  my 
greatest  distress  is  that  which  the  world  seems  to. 
Hke  best.'  Now  Mendelssohn  was  nevermore  than 
temporarily  unhappy.  He  did  not  know  distress 
as  he  knew  happiness.  Perhaps  there  was  even 
snmething  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind  which 
forbad  his  harbouring  it,  or  being  permanently 
ftffeeted  by  it.  He  was  so  practicid,  that  as  a 
matter  of  duty  he  would  have  thrown  it  off. 
In  this  as  in  most  other  things  he  was  always 
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u^der  control.  At  any  rate  he  was  never  tried 
by  poverty,  or  disappointment,  or  illhesith,  or 
a  morbid  temper,  or  neglect,  or  the  perfidy  of 
friends,  or  any  of  the  other  great  ills  which 
crowded  so  thickly  around  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
or  Schumann.  Who  can  wish  that  he  had  been  f 
that  that  bright,  pura,  aspiring  spirit  should 
have  been  dulled  by  distress  or  torn  with  agony  ? 
It  might  have  lent  a  deeper  undertone  to  his 
Songs,  or  have  enabled  his  Adagios  to  draw 
tears  where  now  they  only  give  a  saddened 
pleasure.  But  let  us  take  ike  man  as  we  have 
him.  Surely  there  is  enough  of  conflict  and 
violence  in  life  and  in  art.  When  we  want 
to  be  made  unhappy  we  can  turn  to  others. 
It  is  well  in  these  agitated  modem  days  to  be 
able  to  point  to  one  perfectiy  balanced  nature, 
in  whose  life,  whose  letters,  and  whose  music 
alike,  all  is  at  once  manly  and  refined,  clever 
and  pure,  brilliant  and  solid.  For  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  shining  heights  of  goodness  we 
mav  well  forego  for  once  the  depths  of  misery 
and  sorrow. 


The  following  opening  of  the  first  movement  of  a  ^rmphony  was  Ibund  among  the  loose  pi^>6r8  of 
tfsDdelssohn  belonging  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Victor  Bienecke,  and  is  here  printed  by  her  kind  permis- 
Bon.  The  MS.  is  in  full  score,  and  has  been  compressed  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor, 
MssaocoRateiy  to  represent  the  scoring  of  the  originaL    No  due  to  its  date  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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List  of  MendelBsohn^B  published  works,  from 
the  Thematic  Catologue  (B.  &  H.  1873),  with  the 
addition  of  the  dates  of  compositioii,  when  dis- 
coverable, and  the  names  of  the  Dedicatees. 

The  dates  have  been  obtained  in  most  eases  from 
the  autographs,  and  occasionally  from  letters  or 
other  sources.  The  autographs  are  distinguished 
from  the  author  s  own  copies  by  having  the  initials 
H.D.m.  or  L.v.g.Q.  at  tlie  top. 


L    WITH  OPUB-NUIIBKB. 
Op.  1.  QasrtcC,  P.F.  and  Btrings.l    KoUi ;  .8.  Aye 
min.)  I  B0gm:  Seche- 


Ko.  1  (0 

ron,  Sefft.  20. 1822 ;  cmCmI.  Berlin, 
Oct.  IH.  1822. 1  Ihd.  Antoa.  Count 
BKlxiwin. 
S.  Do.,  do.  No.  2  (F  mIn.).  I  Not.  19 ; 
Nor.  SO :  Dec  3,  ItfiS.  I  Ded. 
Prof.  9elt«r. 

5.  Do.,  do..  No.  8  (B  mlo.).  I  Oct.  7. 
1821:  iwa.  %.  182R:  <U  end,  Jan. 
18. 1025. 1  Ded.  tio«th«. 

4.  Sonata.  P.F.  and  V.  (F  mln.).  I 
D*d.  I.  Rltz.- 

6.  Gaprtocio,  P.F.  (T%  minor).  1 
Berlin.  Julj  2S.  183&. 

6.  Sonata,  P.F.  (I).  I  Berlin.  March 
22.1ffi«. 

7.  Seren  Obarsetertotle  pleoei. 
PJr.  I  D«d.  Ludwig  Berfer. 

8.  12  Song*  (No.  12  Duet).  Voloe 
wad  P.F.  ParU  1  and  2.-N3 
No*.  1  S,  12  bj  Fannj  M.-B. 

9.  12  Songs.  Voice  and  P.  F, 
(Part  1.  The  Youth  ;  Part  2.  The 
Jlilden).  I  No.  S.  Berlin.  April  S, 
liffl>  (?).-No*,  7. 10, 12,  bf  Fanny 
M.-B. 

10.  The  Wedding  «C  Gaaacho 
(Comic  Opera  in  2  acU).  I  At 
e»d.  Aug.  10.  UBS. 

11.  Symphony.  Orch,  No.  1  (C 
minor).  I  '  SInfonia  XIII  In  c' 
March  S.  mi;  March  9.  18M: 
March  81,  im.  I  J)»d.  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Iiondon. 

12.  Quartet.  Stili^.  No.  1  (Bb).  I 
London,  Sept.  1^  1K29 

13.  Quartet.  String*.  No.  2  (A).  1 
'  Quartetto  per  2  Vlolinl.  Viole.  e 
vTulonoello.  aopra  U  torn* 


^■■'J^iJ-i"g 


wr 


Berlin.  37  Oct..  1827.* 

14.  Rondo  caprlecloto.  P.F.  (X). 
Finale  dated  2B  Oct. 

16.  Fantasle.  P.  F.  (K).  On  the 
Irbh  air  "Tta  the  la*t  roae.' 

15.  3  Fanta*ie*.  or  Caprice*.  P.F. 
(A  mln.,  K  mln.,  B).  |  No.  1.  Coed- 
du.  Sept.  4,  Ui29.  '  Bosen  und 
Nelken  in  Menge.'  No.  &  Nor- 
wood. Surrey.  Not.  U,  1829. 
No.  3.  Sept.  S,  1899. 

17.  Variations  oonoertantes.  P.F. 
and  Cello  (D).  I  Berlin,  Jan.  90, 
1829. 1  D«d.  Paul  M.-B. 

18.  Quintet,  Strings.  No.  1  (A),  2 
Violas  I  Andante,  'Nacbruf,' 
Paris,  Sept.  23. 1881. 

19.  6  Songs,  Voice  and  PJT.  |  No.  8. 
Venice,  Oct.  18.  IMSO. 

19.  8  Songs  without  words.  BoQkl. 
No.  8.  '  In  a  gondola.'  I  Np.  8. 
Venice.  Oct.  18.  IMW. 

2D.  Octet.  Strings  (Bb).  (4YioltQS. 
2  Violas,  %  Cellos.}  |  i>«4.  B. 
Bitz. 

21.  Coneert-OTertnre.  No.l(X).to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  I 
Berlin.  Aug.  8. 1H28. 

22.  Oapriedo  brillant,  P.F.  and 
Oreh.  (B  mln.). 

33.  3  Places  (!hurch-musle.  Solo. 
Chorus,  and  Org.   L  Aus  tielar 


Maria  (&  8);  8. 

Mitten  wlr  (k  8). 
24..0Tartai«,  Wnd  band  (C). 
25.  €k>noerio.  P.F.  and  Oroh.  No.l 

(O  minor).  |   Dtd.  FrAulelu  D. 

Ton  Scbauroth. 
25.  Ooooeri<OTerturerOreh.   No.  2 

(B  mln.).    'The  Hebrides.'   or 

'Fingal's  eave.'  |  Dtd.  Ftaas 

H8u«er. 
27.  Do.,  do.    Ma.^  (D),  'Oalm«aft 

and  Prosperous  voyage.' 
SS.  Fantasle.  P.  F.     (¥$  minor). 

CSonate    ecossabw.')  I  Berlin. 

Jan.  29. 1833.  |  Ded.  Prof.  Ignax 

Moscheles. 
29.  Rondo  brfllaat.  P.F.  and  Oreh. 

(Eb).  I  DOweldorf.  Jan.  29, 1884. 

I  D0d,  Prof.  Ignaz  Moscheles. 
80.  8  Songs  without  words.  P.  F. 

Book  2.    No.  6. '  In  a  gondola.'  I 

No.  4.  Jan.  30. 1837  (?  34) ;  No.  5. 

Dec  12,  1833;  [No.«.  March  15. 

1835].  I  Dtd.  FrAulein  BUs&tqd 

Woringen. 
31. 116th  Psalm.  Solo,  rherus.  and 

OnA.  I  Rome.  Not.  15.  UQO. 
98.  (3onoert-oTerture.  Oreh.    No.  4 

(F).    (To  the  story  of  the  lorely 

Melushia.)  I  DOaseldorf;  Nov.  14, 

183S. 
83.  3  Caprices.  P.F.  (A- minor,  B, 

Bh  min.).  I  No.  1.  April  9. 1834. 

No.  3.  London.  July  28,  1838.  I 

J)td.  C.  Klingemano. 
34.  6  Songs.  Voice  and  P  JT.  I  No.  1. 

Dasseldorf.  May  11,  1884.  'Mal- 

Ued.'    No.  5.  Dec. ».  1834. 1  Ded. 

Friulein  Julie  Jeanreiiaud. 
85.  «  Preludes  and  Fugues.  P.F.  | 

No.  2.  Prel..  Lelpsig.  Dec  8-8, 

1888.    No.  8.  Fugue,  Berlin.  Sept. 

91.1888.  No.4.  Fugue.  DOsseldorf. 

Jan.  5.1885.  No.  5.  PreU  Leip- 
zig. Not.  19.-1<CK  ;  Fi|gue,  DOssel- 
dorf. Dec.  3.  1834.    No.  8.  .Prel.. 

Leipclg,  Jan.  8,  1887^   Fugue. 

Not.  27, 1896. 
88.  St.  Paul.  Oratorio.    Part  1. 

Leipzig.  April  8.  1838;   Part  8. 

Do.,  April  18^  do. 

37.  3  Prelude*  and  Foguea.  Or- 
gan. I  No.  1.  Prel..  Spires.  April 
2,1837.  No.2.Pre1..  Spire*.  April 
4.  1887 :  Fugue.  Leipzig,  Dec.  1, 
1837.  No.  3.  Prels  Spires.  April 
8, 1887. 1  D»d.  Thos.  Attwood. 

88.  8  Songs  without  words.  P.F. 
(Book  8.)  No.  8. '  Duet.'  I  No.  5. 
Spire*.  Apfll  0,  1837.  No.  8. 
Frankfort.  June  27, 1838.  |  D*d. 
Friulein  Rosa  ven  Worlngeo. 

88.  3  Motets.  Female  Tolce*  *  Or- 
gan or  P.F.  Nay.  1  and  8.  2  Sop. 
and  Alto ;  No.  3,  2  Sop..  2  Altos 
with  Solo.  I  Rome,  Dec  31.  U90. 
'FBr  die  Stimmen  der  Nonnen 
%ttf  Sta.  Trinitk  de'  MontL' 

40.  (Concerto,  P.  F.  and  Oreh. 
Nq.  2  (D  minor).  I  Horchheim. 
Aug.  5. 1837. 

ti.  8  Part-sopgs.  far  open  air  Ost 
set).  S.A.T.B.  I  No.4.  DOsseldori: 
Jan.  22. 18S4. 

43.  43nd  Psalm,  for  (Tborus  and 
Oreh. 

48.  Serenade  and  Allegro  glojoao 
for  P.  F.  and  Oroh.  (B  mUior).  | 
April  U.  1838. 

44.  8  Quartet*.  Strings.   No4.9l4, 


and  S  (D,  B  minor,  Bb).  I  No.  8. 
Berlin.  July  24, 1838.  No.  4.  June 
18,1837.  No.5.Feb.8.1S8.|X)«<. 
The  Prtnee  of  Sweden. 
40.  Sonata.  P.F.  and  OeDo.  No.  1 
(Bb).  I  Leipvlg.  Oct.  IS.  1888. 

48.  9aih  Psalm.  Solo.  Chonu,  and 
Orcb.  I  April  6. 1888. 

17.  8  Songs.  Voice  and  P.F.  |  No.  8. 
Leipclg.  April  17.  1889.  No.  4. 
April  18.  1889.  I  JD4d.  Fcau  C. 
Scblelnltz. 

88.  8  Part-songs,  for  open  air 
(2nd  set).  8.A.TJB.  I  No.  1.  July 
5,  ri890].  No.  3.  Leipzig,  Dec  ». 
1889.  No.4.Jnnel5.[l{<99].  No.  5. 
Nor.  18,  1889.  No.  8.  ^pylg. 
Dee.  86. 1889.  |  Ded.  Dr.  Martin 
«od  Dr.  Spies*. 

49.  Trio.  P.F..  v..  and  0.  No.  1 
(D  mln.).  I  Allegro,  Frankfort, 
June  8, 1839.  Finale,  Frankfort. 
July  18,  1889;  Leipclg.  Sept.  28. 

80.  8  VtMirtoott.  fiv  mal*  Toloee. 
(No.  2.  Der  J8gcr  AJMchied.  wItt) 
Wind  aecompanlments.)  I  No.  2. 
Leipzig,  Jan.  8.  1840;  'Der 
deutsche  Wald.*  No.  S.  Dec  7. 
1899;  '  VIn  k  tout  priz.'  No.  8. 
Jan.  6. 1840. 1  Dsd.tothoLleder- 
tafel  in  Leifnig. 

6L  U4th  P*alm.  C%or.,  Sf**..  and 
Oreh.  I  Ded.  J.  W.  Schlmser., 

82.  Lobgsiang.   Symphony-canta- 
ta. I   Leipzig.   Not.  27.  1840.  I 
Ded.  Frederic  Augustus,  King 
•of  Sazony. 

68.  8  Songs  wtthont  worih,  P  J. 
(Bk.  4.)  No.  6.  Volk*lled.  I  No.  3. 
April  90.1841.  No.  8.  May  1.1841. 
I  Ded.  Miss  Sophie  Horsleg. 

-64. 17  Variations  serieAue*.  P.F. 
(D  minor).  IJune  t,  184L 

86.  Music  to  Antigone  of  Sofdio- 
cles.  Male  roicey  and  Oreh.  I 
Ded.  Frederick  wniiam  IV. 
King  of  Prussia.  I  Berlin.  Oct. 
10, 1841. 

68.  Symphony,  Oreh.  Ho.  -8  (A 
minor).  (Called  Tho  Scotch 
Symphony.)  I  Berlin,  Jan.  28. 
1842.  I  Ded.  Quean  Victoria. 

m.  8  Bongs.  Voice  and  P  J.  (For 
No.  2  compare  Op.  88,  No.  8.)  I 
No.  ^  April  20. 1889.  No.  S.Ber- 
lin. Oct.  17, 1842 ;  '  BendezTons.' 
No.  8.  April  29,  1841 :  'Frisehe 
Fahrt.'  I  Ded.  Frau  LlTla  Frege 

58.  Sonata,  P.F.  and  (>eno  No.  2 
(D).  I  Ded.  Count  MathU*  Wlel 
horsky. 

89.  8  Part-songs,  for  ^pen  air  (8rd 
set).  8JLT.B.  I  No.  1.  Leipzig. 


NoT.28.18S7.  No.2.Jan.T7.1MS. 
No.  3.  Leipzig.  March  4.  1>«4S. 
No.  4.  Leipzif,  June  19.  184S. 
No.  6.  Mareh  4.  IMS.  No.  ft. 
March  6,1843:  ' V«r1U>er.' I  D«d. 
Frau  Henriette  Benecte. 

80.  Music  to  Ooethe's  First  Wal- 
purgU  night.  '  Ballad  for  (Tborus 
and  Oreh.'  I  1st  Tcrskm.  8IUjui. 
July  16, 18a,  and  Paris,  F«b.  19. 
1882. 

81.  Mnste  to  A  MMaMsmer  Night's 
Dream,  Solo.  Chorus,  and  Oreh. 
I  Ded.  Habu-lch  Conrad  Schl^ 
Blta. 

6?.  8  Songs  without  words.  P.  F. 
(Bk.  5.)  No.  5. '  In  a  gondola.'  1 
No. I.Jan. 8 and  12, 1844.  No-S. 
July  29.  1848.  No.  6.  Lmdon, 
June  1. 1842.  I  Ped.  Frau  CUcs 
Schumann. 

83.  8  Duets.  Voices  and  P.  F.  I 
No.  1.  Frankfort.  Dec  1838.  No.  &. 
BM-ltn.  Oct.  17. 1842.  Ko-CJaa. 
28.1844. 

84.  Cooooto,  YloUi  and  Ordk. 
(B  minor).  I  Sept.  18^  1844. 

85.  8  Organ  Sonatas.  I  Bon.I.  Ho.1. 
Frankfort.  Dec  38. 1844.  Son.  II. 
No.  1.  Frankfort.  Dee.  31,  1844. 
No.  4.  Dec  19,  1844.  Son.  III. 
No.  1.  Aug.  9. 1844.  No.  3.  Aug. 
17. 1844.  Son.  IV.  Xo.  1.  Frank* 
fort.  Jan.  2.  1845.  No.  8.  Ib^ 
Jan.  2. 1845.  8on.YI.  No.l.  Jan. 
8.  1845.  No.  4.  Jan.  37.  1846.  I 
Ded.  Dr.  F.  Schlcmmer. 

88.  Trio,  P.P.,  VIolto,  and  CeHo. 
No.  2  (C  min.)  I  Ded.  L.  Spohr. 

07.  6  Songs  without  voids.  P.F. 

(Bk.  8.)  I  No.  1.  June  29,  IMS. 

No,  %  Frankfort.  May  8.  1M5. 

No.  8.  Not.  Ml  (?).    N«.  A.  Jan. 

8.  1844.  I  Ded.  Frluldn  Sophie 

Rosen. 
88.  Festgeeang.    Schiller^  poem. 

An  die  KOnstler.     Mal^  Toices 

and  Brass.  I  For  Opening  of  first 

Oerman-Flemlsh  Vocal  FeatlTal 

at  (Cologne. 
88.  8  Motets  for  Solo  and(%oras.  | 

No.  1.  Baden  Baden.  Jane  H 

1847.    No.  3.   Leipclg.  April   S. 

1847.   Na  8.  Badeo  Baden.  June 

131M7. 
TO.  ElUah.  Oratorio. 
71.  8  Songs,  fqr  Voice  fnd  P.F.  M 

No.  1.    Leipzig.    Dec   23.   1845_ 

No.  2.  Frankfort.  April  3.  ItH.'V.* 

No.  3.   Leipzig.    Sept.  23;  1817. 

No.4.Bertln.  NoT.S,18i2.    No. 

Interlaken,  July  27. 18(7.    Ko.1 

Oct.  1. 1847. 
78.  8  ChlldreD'8  pletM.  P.F. 


S^OSTHUMOTTS  WORKS. 


78  a).  I*uda  Won,  for  CJhorus  and 
Oreh.  I  Feb.  10. 1848.  I  For  St, 
Martin's  church,  Ll^ga. 

74  (2).  Music  to  Racine's  Athalle. 
Solo*.  Chor.,  -and  Oreh.  I  Cho- 
ruses, Leipzig,  July  4. 1843.  Orer- 
ture.  London,  June  IS,  1844. 
Berlin.  Not.  13. 1845. 

75  (3).  4  Part-songs,  MaleTolees.  I 
No.  1.  Feb.  8.  1844.  No.  2.  Not. 
14.1>W. 

78  (4).  4  Part-songs,  Mglo  Toiee*.  I 
No.  2.  Feb.  9, 1848.  Ko.  a  Lelp^ 
zig.  Oct.  8, 1848. 

77  (5).  3  Duets.  Voices  and  P.F.  I 
No.  1.  Leipzig.  Dec.  3. 1896.  No.  2. 
Leipzig.  Jan.  18,  1847.  No.  8. 
Leipzig.  Feb.  14, 1889. 

78(8).  3  Psalms— the  Snd.  48rd. 
28nd,  Solo  and  Chora*.  I  No.  & 
Berlin.  Jan.  17.  1844.  |  For  the 
Domchor,  Berlin. 

79  (7).  8  Anthems  for  8-pt.  Chorus. 
I  No.  2.  Beriin,  Dec  25,  1843. 
No.4.  Feb.  14, 1844.  No.  5.  Lf Ip- 
zlg,  Oct.  .5, 1848.  I  For  the  Dom- 
chor. Berlin. 

80  (8).  Quartet,  Strings  (F  minor).  I 
JaterlakMi,  Sept.  1847. 


81  (9).  Andante  (E).  Sebwm  (*-' 
mln.),  Caprlccfo  (B  mln.).  a»>^ 
Fugue  (Eb).  for  Strings. 

82 (10).  Variations.  P.F.  (Bb).  ^ 
Leipzig.  July  26. 1841. 

88  ai).  Variations,  PJ.  (Bb>. 

68a  (12).  Do.,  for  4  hands  (Bb). 

84  (13).  3  Songs,  for  a  low  Ttd-^ 
and  P.F.  |  No.  1.  DaMeldor-*- 
Dec  8. 1881.  No.  2.  Feb.  96.  li-r-  - 
Ho.  a  M%y  35^1884. 


86a4).  8    9onfa    wHhOVf 
PJ*.  (Bk.7.)|No.4.Frankfo> 
May  3  and  8.  184&    No.  5.  I 
May  7,  1845;  in  Hon.  MIm  C 
Tendlih's  album.  London, 
1847.    No.  8.  May  1, 1841. 

88  (16).  8  Songs.  Tokw  and  P. 
No.  8.  Unterseen.  Auf  .  lOi 
No.  8.  Oct.  7. 18(7. 

87  08).  Quintet.  Strings  (3 
(Bb).  I  Soden.  July  8,  U4S. 

88  07).  8  Part-eongi.   (4th  set^  / 
No.  1.  Aug.  8, 1844.    No.  3.  Ld^ 
zig.  June  20. 1848.  No.  3.  June  K 
[1899].     No.  4.  Leipzig.  June  19. 
1849.  No.  f.  I^pdK.  MaNh  10, 
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9  (19).  Bchnkehr  ant  dcr  Fmnde  IflA  (SO).  Orflrture,  Orehestn  (C). 
(8oQ  aod  StrmngwX  Slofsplel  Ini    ('  Trumpat  overture.') 

102  (81).  6  Sonr*  without  word*. 


1  Act. 

M  (MX  flrmiihoDj,  Orch.  No.  4 
(A).  (Called  the  Italian  Bjm- 
t*»oDj.)  I  Berlia.  March  IS, 
IfSB. 

n  (30).  Mh  Pmlm,  8-pt.  Chonu. 
and  Orch.  I  Dec.  27. 1848.  I  For 


P.r.  (Bk.  8.)  I  Ko.  a.  Frankfort. 
May  11, 1M5,  Ffingsten ;  in  Lady 
Caroline  (Javendlsh'i  album, 
London,  May  6, 1M7.  No.  S.  Dec. 
12,  IMS.  (KindentQck.)  No.& 
Dec  12,  IMS.  (KinderstOck.) 
the  FeeUval  Berrice  in  Berlin  108  (92).  Trauei^Marseh.  Orch.  (A 


min.).  I  For  Funeral  of  Norbert 
Burgmdller. 
104  (SS).  8  Preladet  and  S  Btudietb 

PJ.   (2Pts.) 
106  (34).  Sonata,  P  J*.  (O  mln.)  18?T. 
10S(»).  Sonau,  P.F.(Bb).  I  Ber- 
lin. May  81,  l&I. 
I  Frankfort.  Feb.  23.  IMS.' 107  (36).  Symphony.  Ofcb.    No.  5 
Concert-air,    Soiir.    Solo,     (!»•  (The  Beformation  Symph.) 
Orch.  (Bb).     (lufeliee!)  l' 106(87).  March,  Orch.  (D).  I  For 
ls(  irenioni.  April  S,  VOi.    2ndi    the  F«t«  giren  to-  the  painter 
version,  Ldpaiff,  Jan.  15.  IMS.         Cornelius  at  Dresden. 
»t^).  Ovvftore.  Buy  Bias,  Orch.  100(38).  Song  without  words.  Cem 

I  Ldpcic,  March  8.  US8.  and  P.F.  (D). 

K  (25^  Hymn  for  Alto  Solo,  Ohor,  HO  (39).  Sextet.  P.Fn  Viol, 2  Violas, 
and  Orcb..  for  Mr.  C.  Broadley.  I     Ce»o.  and  Bass  (D).  I  April  80, 


Cathedral  on  New  Tear's  Day 

1H44. 

98  my.  Allevro  briOaot,  P.  Fs  4 

hMMis  (A).  I  Lelpdt.  March  28. 

imL 
98  (23)l  Mosle  to  Oedlptu  hi  Colo- 

nos,  Sophocles,  Male  Voices  and 

Orch. 

94(28). 


Leipafg.  Dee.  12.  IMO;  Jan.  6, 
MS.    Comp.'8Hymns,'etc. 
9:  <2S).  Recitatives  and  Choruses 


UQ4:  May  ID,  ISM. 
in  (40).  Tu  »  Petrus.  5-pt.  Chow. 
and  Orch.  I  Nov.  18S7. 
from  Chrisias.  nnflnhhwt  Or»-:M2(41>.  2  8acred  Sonp,  Voieaand 
torio.  I    PJ*. 

«Mt7a).  Finale    to   Isl  act   oril3all4<42«4S).2Ck>noeitedpieceft 


in*  Clar.  and  Basset-horn,  with 
P  J.  accompt.  (F  and  D  mln.).  I 
No.  1.  Berlin,  Jan.  19.  183S.  I 
D«ii.  Heinrlch  BIrmann,  sen., 
and  Carl  Birmann,iun. 

1]A(44).  2   Sacred   Choruses,  for 
Male  Voices. 


Loreley.  unflnlshed  Operttb  Solo, 
Chsnia.  and  Orch. 

112  i^b).  Ave   Maria.    Solo   and 

Clionis.  Female  Voices.  Oreh., 

Ilrom  Loreley. 
>«>{27e).  Vintage  Chorus,    Male, 

Toices.  Orch.,  from  Loreley. 
»«).  «  Bong*.  VoJee  and  P.F.  I'U*  («>•  Fnneral  Sonr.  fbr  Mixed 

Hal. Berlin. Aug. 9, IML    No.4.|    Voices. 

J«Be  f.lMl.   No^S.  LeipxIg.Decll7  («)■  Album-Blatt.  Song  with- 

B,  IMS.    No.  6.  out  words.  PJ".  (E  mln.). 

mmy.  *  Part-aongs.  I  No.!.  Aug.  118  (47).  Caprlccio.  P.F.  (E). 

k  Mii.    No.  2.  June  20,  1848. <  119  (48).  Perpetuum  moUla.  P.F. 

lo.  i.  Frankfort.  June  14. 1898.  I    (C.) 

H.   WITHOCT  OPUS-NUMBKR,. 

Itela.  PJP.  <T  mln.).  I  For  the     Berlin,  March  24.  189S:  I  In  the 

iMkode  d«a  M^hodes.  Album  fOr  Oesang. 

Wmtso,  P.F.  (B  mln.).  Prelude  and  Fugue,  P JT.  (B  mln.). 

tOurm  and  Oaprlccib,  P.F.  (F|     I  Prel.,   Leipzig,  July  iS,  IMl. 
ma).  I  For  The  PiaAislsr  Al-     Fugue.  June  16.  1827.  I  For  the 

Album  Notre  temps. 
3  Hymns  for  Alto  Solo.  Cihoms, 

and  Organ.    Comp.  op.  96. 
Hymn  for  Sop.  Solo,  (Chorus,  and 
Organ.  (Hear  my  prayer.)  I  Jan. 
2S,    1844.     Afterwards    orchea> 
trated.  I  Ded.  W.  Taubert. 
Wamung  vor  dem  Rheln.  poem 

by  Simrock.  Voice  and  PJF. 
2  Songt.  Voice  and  P.F.  |  No.  1. 
Berlin,  Aug.  IT.  18SS. 


I  Konancas  ef  Lord  ByroD's.  Voice 
sad  P.F.  I  No.  2.  DOsseldorr. 
ItecSI.  IKSt.  I  For  the  Album  of 

»K. 

fnyrt.  C!horm  and  Orch.  (Ver^ 
left'  ons  Frledea.  I  Reme.  Feb. 
]«.  IMBL  I  I>»d.  Preaidont  Ver- 
kmtus. 

Aadsnte  eantabile  and  Presto 
•gHato.  TJT.  (B)>l  Berlin.  June 


3R.19>.'i  FortheAIbumoflSSdH^  *>ngt.  Voice  and  PJT.  |  No.  1. 


The  Gariamf.  a  poem  by  Moore. 

for  Voice  and  P^.  I  London. 

liBy24.baB. 
Knsu  Mr  Cnbestand.  poem  by 

BAebert,  for  4  Male  Voices.  I 

lev.  28,  y*$».  I  For  Tauchnltrt 

Wasen  almanartu 
Fettfesaag.  Male  Chor.  and  Orch. 

I  For  Feialval  at  Leipilc  in  eele- 

hratioa  of  inveotlon  of  Printing. 
GoodeOlod.  PJ.  (A).   I  Ldpdg, 

F^  «.  1887,    *Uad  auf  elaer 

GoodeL' 
9  Volksll«dcr.  2  Volees  and  P  jr. 
'  Lnd  haw  aserey  opo*  ua.' Chorus 

far  Bfieolog  Sarvioa.  Voices  only 

(▲  mlaor).  |  For  Mr.  AUwood. 


April  90.  IMl. 

2  aavlMstScke  (Bb  and  O  mln.).- 

Sesmannli  Scheidelied,  poem  by 

HoAnann  v.  Fallerslebra.  Voice 
and  P  jr. 

Nachtgesaaf.  4  iCsle  Voices. 
Die  Stmungsfeier,  4  Male  Voices. 
Des  MIdchens  Klage.  Bomance 

Ibr  Voiee  and  P.F. 
Kyrle  eleison.  Mixed  Valoes,  Dble. 

Chorus.     (Deutsche  Uturgte), 

Oat.  98. 1MB. 


Doo  conesttant.  VartatloM  upon 
the  March  in  Preclosa,  by  Men- 
delssohn and  Moscheles. 

m.   MOT  INCfLimiD  IN  THS  TRKMATIO  CATALOGCX. 

facsimila,     Fatenons,      Sdln- 
burgh). 

Bach's  CluMonne.  with  P.F.  aoet 
•Dd  Galatea,  with     Ewer,  Novello,  a  Oa 
dHto.     Choma  aad  string  pts.  Additional  Chorus   to  the  95th 
ealy.    NovellA.  Psalm  (op.  46).    Novello. 

rwladlwn  for  tfta  Organ  (C  String  Quartet  hi  E  b  (March  S-80. 
ariaorX  I  Letpctg.  July  9.  I84I.  I  1823).  Brier.  Berlin.  Autograph 
Far  BcBTT  X.  Dtbdln,  Itsq.   (In!    In  Britbh  Museum. 


RaadtTs  Dettiacen  Te  Deom.  with 
Seora    and    pts. 


The  latest  publication  was  the  Quartet  in  £b 
(1823),  which  appeared  in  December  1879,  and 
was  first  played  in  England  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concert  of  Jan.  5,  1880.  The  green 
volumes  in  the  Library  at  Berlin  (1820-1847), 
already  mentioned,  contain  a  great  many  pieces 
not  published  either  in  the  first  or  second  series 
of  the  posthumous  works,  or  elsewhere.  The 
unpublished  pieces  are  mostly  in  autograph,  and 
principally  before  1830.  They  comprise  1 1  Sym- 
phonies for  Strings,  and  one  for  full  orchestra; 
many  Fugues  for  Strings;  Concertos  for  T.F., 
for  Violin,,  for  P.  F.  and  Violin,  with  Quartet ; 
and<  3  ditto  for  2  Pianos  and  Orchestra ;  a  Trio 
for  P.  F.,  VioliB,,  and  Viola ;  2  Sonatas  for  P.F. 
and  Violin  (one  of  them  1838);  one  ditto  P.F. 
and  Viola ;  one  ditto  P.  F.  and  Clarinet ;  1  ditto 
for  P.F.  solo ;  many  Studies,  Fantasias  (one  for 
4  hands).  Fugues^  etc.,  for  P.F.  ablo;  many 
Fugues  for  O^an;  an  organ  part  to  Handel  s 
'Solomon';  5  Operas,  and  music  to  Calderon*s 
'Steadfast  Prince' ;  1  secular  and  3  sacred  Can- 
tatas ;  various  Motets,  and  many  Songs  and  vocal 
pieces. 


The  Mendelssohn  literature  is  not  yet  very 
extensive. 

r.  His  own  letters. 

Two  volumes  have  been  publlslied  by  anthority. 
The  first  by  his  brother  Paul—*  Reiaebriefe  . . .  aua  den 
Jahren  !&»)  bis  l«!ii '  (Leipsiff  1801) ;  the  second  by  his 
brother  and  hifi  eldest  son— *Briefe  aus  den  Jahren  iSiiii 
bis  li<47 '  (Leipzig  1H63),  with  an  Appendix  purportinir  to 
be  a  List  of  all  Mendelsiohn  a  composiftons,  by  Juiiuri 
Rietz,  which  is  however  both  vague  and  incomplete. 
These  were  tranglated  (not  adequately)  by  Ladv  Wallace 
— *  Letters  from  Italy  and  Switzerlana/etc.,  and  'Letters,' 
etc.  (Longmans  18^  and  18G:i).  At  a  later  date  some 
important  letters  were  added  to  the  Oerman  edition  of 
vol.  ii.,  amongst  others  one  containing  Mendelssohn's 
translatitms  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  etc.,  and  Indexes  were 
appended ;  but  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  contents 
of  the  English  translation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lettera  of  vol.  i.  were  in  many  ways  altered 
by  the  Editor:  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  new 
edition  shotUa  be  published  in  which  these  changes 
should  be  rectified,  and  the  letters  given  ai  Mendelssohn 
wrote  them.. 

(21  Eight  letters  publishes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Deutschen  Invaliden-Stiftung— *  Acht  Briefe  . . .'  (Leip- 
zig 1X71).  The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  are  written 
is  suppressed,  but  it  is  understood  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Voigt,  a  musical  amateur  of  Leipzig.  The  last  of  the 
eight  contains  a  facsimile  of  a  sketch  by  Mendelssohn. 

(3)  'Mnaiker  Briefe,'  by  Nohl  (Leipzig  1867),  contains 
30  letters  by  Mendelssohn,  from  IftfB  to  Aug.  26.  1847. 
They  are  included  by  Lady  Wallace  in  her  translation 
of  the  entile  work— \Lettera  of  distix^niahed  miudciana  * 
(Longmans  1867). 

(4)  Other  letters  an  contained  in  DevrlenVfl  ReooUeo- 
tions ;  Hiller's  Mendelssohn ;  Ooethe  and  Mendelssohn ; 
Polko  s  Beminiscences ;  Hensel's  Die  Familie  Mendels- 
sohn; Moscheles' Life ;  Cborley's  Life ;  aad  other  works 
named  b^ow. 

n.  Biographical  works. 

(1)  Lampadius.  *  F.  M.  B.  ein  Denkmal,'  etc.  (Leipzig 
184S>,  translated  into  English  by  W.  L.  Oage,  with  supple- 
mentary sketches,  etc  (New  York  1866 ;  London  1878;. 

(2)  Benedict  '  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the 
late  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,'  by  Jules  Benedict 
London  1850;  2nd  ed.,  with  addition?,  1H5:3).  A  sketch 
by  one  who  knew  him  well;  attractive  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  complete. 
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(3)  I>eTrient.  *Meine  Erinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B.  .  .  • 
▼nn  Edaanl  Derrient'  (Leipcig  1861).  TranRlated  into 
KngliMh  by  Mn.  Macfarren  (London  1869>.  Gontaininff 
:I2  Otters  and  portions  of  letters.  The  work  of  an  old  and 
intimate  fk'iend,  but  written  with  all  the  impartiality  of 
a  stranger. 

(4)  Carl  MendeliMohn  Bartholdy.  '  Goethe  nnd  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy*  (Leipcig  1871).  By  the  oom- 
noser's  eldest  son ;  an  aooonnt  of  the  three  Tieits  paid  to 
Goethe,  from  journals,  letters,  etc.,  with  a  poor  engraving 
from  Beffas*8  nortrait.  In  English  by  Hiss  M.  K  von 
Glehn'-MQoetne  and  Mendelssohn,  with  additions  and 
with  letters  of  later  date  *  (London  1872) ;  2nd  ed.  *  with 
additional  letter*,*  37  in  iAl  (18T4). 

(5)  Ferdinand  Hiller.  'Mendelssohn.  Letters  and 
Recollections,'  eta,  first  published  in  Macmillan's  Maga- 
sine  (Jan.-^lay  1874)  in  English  by  Miss  M.  E.  von 
Glehn.  Then  in  a  volume  (London  1874) ;  and  then  in 
German  (Cologne  1874).  Contains  ao  letters  not  before 
printed.  A  t&>ronghly  good  book,  geniaL  discrimin- 
ating, and  accurate ;  by  one  wall  able  to  judge. 

(6)  Polko.  '  Erinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B.  ron  Elise 
Polko'  (Leipsig  1868).  ConUins  12  leUert.  English 
translation  by  Lady  Wallace— '  Beminiseenoes/  etc. 
(London  1860),  with  Appendix  of  33  additional  letters 
and  fragments  of  letters.  A  poor  gushing  book,  from 
which  however  some  traits  may  be  picked  op.  Chiefly 
valuable  for  the  letters. 

(7)  Henael.  'Die  FamUie  Mendelssohn  (1723-1847) . . . 
Von  S.  HenaeL  mit  8  Portraits'  (3  vols.,  Berlin  1879). 
By  the  son  of  Fanny  Hensel— the  Sebastian  of  the 
Letters  :  compiled  from  journals  and  family  papers,  and 
containing  73  letters  or  portions  of  letters  hitherto  un- 
published. The  title  of  the  book  would  perhaps  be  more 
appropriately  'Fanny  Hensel  and  her  family  j^  but  it  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Felix,  and 
a  good  specimen  of  the  copious  information  still  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  his  family :  the  notices  and  letters 
of  Abraham  Mendelssohn  are  especially  new  and  valu- 
able. Some  of  Felix's  letters  are  nrst-rate.  The  portraits 
would  be  useful  if  one  knew  how  far  the  likeneases  could 
be  trusted.  n 

(8)  Hogarfh.  *The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London 
...  by  George  Hogarth  *  (London  1862).  Contains  notices 
of  Mendelssohn's  connection  with  the  Philharmonic, 
vrith  3  letters  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  7  others  in 
the  appendix. 

(9)  MoBcheles.  '  Ans  Moscheles  Leben  .  . .  von  seiner 
Frau  (2  vols.,  Leipsig  1872  and  1873).  English  transla- 
tion by  A.  D.Coleric&e  (2  vols.,  Hurst  &  Blaokett,  1873). 
Contidns  many  valuable  notices,  and  one  or  two  letters. 

(10)  Schubring.  'Erinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B.'  In  the 
Magaaine  *  Daheim '  (Leipzig)  for  1866,  No.  26.  English 
translation  in  'Musical  \^ld.'  May  12  and  19,  1866. 
One  of  the  most  detailed,  valuable,  and  interesting  of  all 
the  notices.  Every  word  that  Sohnbrkig  writes  carries 
conviction  with  it. 


Choir'  (London)  for  Jan.  H,  25.  ^eb.  8,  15,  1873.  By  a 
gifted  pupil  and  friend.  Full  ox  information,  now  and 
then  a  trifle  exaggerated. 


exaggerated. 

(12)  Dom.  'Recollections  of  F.  M.  and  his  friends.' 
An  article  in  'Temple  Bar'  for  Feb.  1872;  probably 
translated  from  a  German  originaL  Slight,  but  interest- 
ing, and  apparently  trustworthy. 

(13)  Chorley.  1. '  Modem  German  Music,*  by  Henry  F. 
C  horley  (2  vols.,  London  1854).  Contains  scattered  notices 
of  Mendelssohn.  2.  'Memoirs  of  H.  F.  Chorley,  by  H. 
O.  Hewlett'  (2  vols.,  Bentley  1873).  ConUins  some  in- 
formation, and  6  letters  before  unpublished.    3.  Notice 

Ereflxed  to  Lady  Wallace's  translation  of  the  'Reise- 
riefe.' 

(14)  Marx.  'Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,  von 
Adolf  Bemhard  Marx'  (2  vols.,  Berlin  1865).  Contains 
many  recollections  of  the  Mendelssohn  house  f^ora  1824- 
1832,  and  personal  anecdotes  of  Felix,  with  whom  Marx 
was  At  one  time  extremely  intimate.  He  was  a  person 
of  strange  temper  and  overweening  opinion  of  himself ; 
but  he  appears  to  be  strictly  honest,  and  in  matters  of 
fact  may  probably  be  trusted  implicitly. 

(15)  Rellstab.  '  Aus  meinem  Leben '  (2  vols.,  Berlin 
1861).  This  autobiography  of  the  well-known  Berlin 
critic  contains  (vol.  li.  chap.  II)  an  account  of  Mendels- 
sohn's playing  at  Goethe's  house  at  Weimar  in  1821. 
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(16)  Lobe  has  reported  some  conversations  with  Men- 
delssohn in  his  'Flieffende  Blatter  fUr  musik'  (Leipsig 
IB*).')).  He  has  also  described  the  evening  at  Goethe's 
mentioned  Just  above,  in  the  '  Gartenlaube '  for  1867, 
No.  1.  

I'tAke  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep 
obligations  for  assistance  received  in  the  oompiUk- 
tion  of  the  forgoing  article  firom  the  TarioiM 
members  of  the  Mendelssohn  family.  Miss  Jung 
and  -Dr.  Klengel ;  Mme.  Schumann,  Dr.  Hiller, 
Mrs.  Moscheles,  Mme.  Frege,  Dr.  Hartel,  Dr. 
Schleinitz,  Mr.  Joachim,  Mrs.  Klingemann, 
Herr  Taubert,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  and  Mme. 
Groldschmidt,  Mr.  Paul  David,  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  Lord  Frede- 
rick Cavendish,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Pro- 
fessor Munro,  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A.,  and 
Miss  Sophy  Horsley,  Mr.  Chas.  Halle,  Signer 
PiaUi.  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro,  Mr.  Kellow  Pye, 
Prof.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Mr.  Sartoris,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Freemantle,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  Bartholo* 
mew  and  Miss  Mounsey,  Mr.  Wiener,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor.  Also  from 
the  Stemdale  Bennett  family,  Mr.  Bruzaud  (of 
£rard*8),  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  James  C. 
Dibdin,  Messrs.  Glea,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins  (of 
Broadwood's)  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Husk,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  H.  Littleton  (Novello^s),  Mr.  Stanley  Lucas, 
Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  Mr.  John  Newman,  Mr. 
Joseph  Robinson,  Mme.  Sainton -Dolby,  Mr. 
Speyer,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Willy,  and 
Mr.  Turle.  [G.] 

MENDELSSOHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  This  is 
the  most  valuable  musical  prize  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It*  originated  in  a  movement  among 
the  friends  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  who, 
shortly  after  his  death,  resolved  to  found  scholar- 
ships in  his  memory,  to  be  competed  for  and  held 
in  'that  Conservatorium  in  the  foundation  of 
which,  not  long  before,  he  had  greatly  assisted. 
They  appealed  for  help  in  this  undertaking  to 
English  admirers  of  the  departed  composer,  and 
were  met  with  ready  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
A  committee  was  formed  in  London,  with  Sir  G. 
Smart  as  Chairman,  Mr.  Carl  Klingemann,  Men- 
delssohn's intimate  friend,  as  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
E.  Buxton,  Treasurer. 

The  first  effort  towards  raising  money  was  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  performance  of  the  'Elijah'  on 
a  large  scale,  to  which  Mile.  Jenny  Lind  gave 
her  willing  and  inestimable  services.  This  took 
place  Dec.  15,  1848,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Jidius  (then  Mr.)  Benedict,  with  a  full  band  and 
chorus,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  Mr. 
Hullah's  Upper  Schools  contributing  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  latter  force.  A  lai^  profit  was 
derived  from  the  performance ;  and  this,  with  a 
few  donations,  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£1050,  Bank  3  per  cent  annuities — ^Uie  nucleus 
of  the  present  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  originij  plan  of  amalgamating  the  Londcm 
and  Leipzig  projects  fell  through,  and  the  money 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1856,  when  the 
first  scholar  was  elected — ^Arthur  S.  Sullivan, 
now  Dr.  Sullivan,  head  of  the  '  National  Train- 


MENDEI^SOHN  SCHOLARSHIP. 

ing  School  for  Mturic*  He  was  then  one  of  the 
'  Children  of  Her  Majesty^B  Chapel  Royal/  and 
he  held  the  Scholarship  for  about  four  years, 
studying  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  at  the  Conservatorium  at 
Leipzig. 

In  1865,  the  funds  having  again  accumulated, 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  C.  Swinnerton  Heap,  of  Birming- 
ham, was  elected  to  the  Scholarship,  which  he 
held  for  rather  more  than  two  years.  He  was 
sooceeded  in  the  early  part  of  1871  by  Mr.  W. 
Shakespeare,  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  who  pursued  his  studies  at  Leipzig  and 
subsequently  in  Italy.  At  the  time  of  bis  elec- 
tioD,^  a  two  years'  Scholarship  of  £20  per  annum 
was  offered,  out  of  the  accumulated  interest ;  and 
this  was  held  for  a  year  by  Miss  Crawford,  and 
i^g^ui  (1873)  by  Mr.  Eaton  Faning.  The  So- 
ciety's capital  then  •consisted  of  £1350  in  5  per 
cent  India  Stock,  now  (1879)  increased  to  nearly 
£aooo  by  fiesh  subscriptions  and  donations, 
enabling  the  Society  to  give  their  Scholar  a 
stipend  of  about  £90  per  annum. 

In  Jwne,  1875,  Mr.  F.  Corder  was  elected 
Mendelssohn  Scholar ;  and  he  held  ihe  Scholar- 
ship for  four  years,  studying  at  Cologne  under 
Dr.  Hiller.  Miss  Maude  V.  White,  the  present 
scholar,  was  elected  in  February,  1879. 

The  Committee  has  consisted,  since  the  in« 
sUtution  ef  the  Scholarship,  of  the  following 
names: — ^Sir  6.  Smart,  *Mr.  C.  Klingemann, 
*Mr.  £.  Buxton,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  *Sir  W. 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Mr.  W.  J.  Beale,  Mr  C.  Y. 
Benecke  {Trustee),  Mr.  A.  D.  C(^eridge,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Cusins,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
Schmidt,  Sir  John  Gross,  Mr.  G.  G<rove,  Mr.  C. 
fiaUe,  Mr.  John  HuUah,  Mr.  A.G.  Kurtz,  Mr.  H. 
Leslie,  Prof.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
G.  Ouseley,  Bt.,  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye,  Mr.  L.  Sloper 
(resigned).  Dr.  J.  Stainer,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Pym  {Trattee  and  Hon.  Treasurer), 
and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  {Hon.  Secretary).  Mr. 
W.  Godden  is  the  Hon.  Solicitor.  Death  has 
lemoTed  some  of  the  above  names  (marked  with 
asteri^cs)  from  the  list,  others  having  been  put 
in  their  places  firom  time  to  time.  [J.  M.] 

M^NESTREL,  LE.  This  weekly  mtisical 
periodical,  of  which  the  *first  number  was  issued 
Dec.  I,  1833,  originally  consisted  of  a  romance 
oocapying  2  pages,  with  printed  matter  at  the 
back ;  increased  in  1840  to  4  pages  of  musical 
infonnation  and  criticism ;  and  since  Dec.  1858 
has  contained  8  folio  pages  on  fine  paper,  4»eBides 
music.  Its  great  success  is  due  ie  the  editor, 
M.  Jaoqfoes  Heugel,  who  during  the  last  twenty 
yean  has  inserted  contributions  from  almost 
every  musician  of  note  in  France,  including 
MM.  Barbedette,  Blafee  de  Bury,  Paul  Ber- 
nard, Gustave  Chonquet,  F^lix  Clement,  Oscar 
Commettant,  Ernest  David,  Octave  Fouque, 
Edooard  Foumier,  A.  de  Gasperini,  Eugene  Gau> 
tier,  Gevaert,  L^n  Halevy,  G.  H^quet,  B.  Jou- 
vin,  Adolphe  Jullien,  Lacome,  Th.  de  Lajarte, 
A.  de  Lauziferes,  Marmontel,  Am^^e  M^reaux, 
A.  Morel,  H.  Moreno,  Ch.  Nuitter,  A.  de  Pont- 
martin.    Prosper    Pascal,    Ch.  Poisot,    Arthur 
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Pougin,  Alphonse  Royer,  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  and 
Victor  Wilder.  The  M kestrel  has  also  pub- 
lished, among  others,  the  following  works  after- 
wards printed  separately: — articles  on  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Chopin,  and  Weber, 
by  Barbedette ;  Blaze  de  Bury's  •  Meyerbeer  * ; 
B.  Jouvin*s  '  A»ber  *  and  *  Harold  ' ;  de  Gas< 
perinTs  '  R.  Wagner  et  la  nouvelle  Allemagne  * ; 
M^reaux's  '  Les  Clavecinistea  et  leurs  oeuvres  * ; 
Bertrand's  *Les  Nationality  musicales  dans 
le  drame  lyriquo*;  H^uet-s  'A.  Boieldieu'; 
Marmontel's  '  Les  Pianistes  c^l^bres  * ;  and 
Wilder s  'Vie  de  Mozart*  And  'Jounesse  de 
Beethoven.*  [G.C.] 

MENGOZZI,  BEBNARtH),  distinguished  both 
as  a  singer  and  a  composer,  was  bom  in  1758  at 
Florence,  where  he  first  studied  music.  He 
afterwards  had  instruction  at  Venice  from  Pas- 
quale  Potensa,  cantor  of  St.  Mark's.  In  Lent  of 
1 785,  Lord  Moont-Edgcumbe  found  him  singing 
in  oratorio  at  Naples,  with  Signora  Benini, 
whom  he  soon  afterwards  married.  After  singing 
together  at  several  Italian  theatres,  the  two  came 
to  London  in  1786,  but  our  climate  was  very  ill* 
suited  te  Mengozri,  whose  voice,  a  good  tenor, 
but  wanting  in  power,  suffered  much  and  perma- 
nently from  its  rigour.  He  was  too  ill,  indeed, 
to  appear  with  Benini  in  the  first  opera  in  which 
she  sang  here,  the '  Giannina  e  Bemardone  *  of 
Cimarosa,  with  new  songs  by  Cherubini.  He 
played,  however,  the  principal  part  in  '  H  Tutor 
Burlato'  ef  Paisielle,  and  showed  himself  'a 
good  musician,  with  a  good  style  of  singing,  but 
still  too  feeble  to  excite  any  other  sensation  in 
the  audience  than  pity  for  the  state  of  his  health* 
(Bumey).  In  March,  Handel's  '  Giulio  Cesare ' 
was  revived,  with  additions  from  others  of  his 
works;  -and  in  this  pasticcio  (1787)  Mengozzi 
took  part.  But  he  did  not  do  himself  justice, 
and  was  soon  superseded  by  Morelli,  as  his  wife 
was  by  la  Stovaoe. 

From  London  Mengozzi  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  heard  to  advantage  in  the  concerts  given 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  among  the  Italian 
company  of  the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur,  with 
Mandini  and  Viganoni.  He  remained  at  Paris 
after  the  Revolution,  and  supported  himself  by 
ffiving  lessons  and  writrng  operettas  for  the  Fey> 
deau  and  Montansier  Theatres.  When  the  Con- 
servatoire was  established,  he  was  named  '  Profes- 
seur  de  Chant,*  and  is  remembered  as  having 
formed  several  distinguished  pupils. 

Mengozzi  had,  during  many  years,  compiled 
tiie  materials  for  a  '  M^fchede  de  Chant  *  for  the 
Conservatoire  ;  but  he  died,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  in  March,  1800.  The  work'was  edited 
by  LangU.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his  operas,  now 
all  long  forgotten.  [J.M.] 

MENO  MOSSO,  lit.  *  with  less  motion* ;  hence, 
rather  slower.  A  direction,  which,  like  Piii 
lento,  generally  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  move- 
ment, the  latter  term  properly  being  used  where 
the  whole  movement  is  already  a  slow  one,  and 
the  former  in  a  quick  movement.  These  terms, 
however,  are  constantly  used  for  one   another. 
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Beethoren  asev  *  Mono  mocno  e  moderato  *  in  the 
Fugue  for  stringB  in  Bb,  op.  i^S,  and  'Aasai 
mono  presto* — *very  much  less  quick' — in  the 
Trio  of  Symphony  No.  7.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  Chopin  s  Polonaises,  etc.,  and  the  Scherzo,  op. 
39.  Schumann  uses  '  Poco  meno  mosso/  with  its 
German  equivalent  'Etwas  langsamer,'  in  Kreis- 
leriana,  Nos.  2  and  3.  When  the  former  time  is 
resumed,  the  direction  is  Tempo  prime.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MENTER,  J08BPH,  a  celebrated  violoncellist, 
bom  at  Teysbach,  in  Bavaria,  January  18,  1808. 
His  first  instrument  was  the  violin,  but  before 
long  he  transferred  his  attention  to  the  violon- 
cello, which  he  studied  under  P.  Moralt  at 
Munich.  In  1829  he  took  an  engagement  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern- 
Heckingen,  but  in  1833  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Opera  band  at  Munich.  With  the  exception 
of  various  artistic  tours  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  England,  he  remained  at 
Munich  till  his  death,  in  April  1856.    [T.P.H.] 

MERBECKE,  John,  lay  clerk  and  afterwards 
organist  of  St.  George*s  Chapel^  Windsor,  waa 
about  1544  arrested,  together  with  three  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  a  chaige  of  heresy, 
i.  e,  &vouring  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Their  papers  were  seized,  and  notes  on  the  Bible 
and  an  English  Concordance  in  the  handwriting 
of  Merbecke  were  found,  and  he  was  moreover 
^iiarged  with  having  copied  an  epistle  of  Calvin 
against  the  Mass.  He  and  his  three  fellows 
were  tried  and  condemned  to  the  stake,  but, 
whilst  the  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into 
execution  against  the  others,  Merbecke,  owing 
to  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  the  interposition  of  Sir  Humphrey  Foster, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  obtained  a  pardon. 
He  indulged  his  opinions  in  secret  until  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII,  but  afterwards  avowed 
them,  and  iu  1550  published  his  Concordance, 
and  also  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
*  The  Booke  of  Common  praier  noted,*  being  an 
adaptation  of  the  plain  chant  of  the  earlier 
rituals  to  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  Mer- 
becke escaped  the  Marian  persecution  and  after- 
wards published  'The  Lives  of  Holy  Saincts,'  etc., 
1574  *  *  -^  Book  of  Notes  and  Common  Places,' 
etc.,  and  '  The  Ripping  up  of  the  Pope's  Fardel,' 
1581  ;  'A  Dialogue  between  Youtn  and  Age,' 
and  other  works.  He  died  about  1585.  His 
'  Booke  of  Common  praier  noted,*  was  beautifully 
reprinted  in  facsimile  by  Whittingham  for 
Pickering  in  1844;  an  edition  by  Rimbault  was 
issued  in  1845,  and  a  reprint  was  included  in 
vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  Jebb's  'Choral  Responses  and 
Litanies,'  1 857.  A  hymn  for  3  voices  by  Merbecke 
is  given  in  Hawkins's  History,  and  portions  of 
a  mass  for  5  voices  by  him,  *  Per  arma  justitiae,* 
are  contained  in  vol.  vi.  of  Bumey's  Musical  Ex- 
tracts (Add.  MS.  11,586. Brit.  Mus.)  [W.H.H.] 

MERCADANTE,  Savebio,  bcvn  in  1797  at 
Altamura  near  Bari,  entered  at  1 2  the  Collegio 
di  San  Sebastiano  at  Naples,  of  which  Zingarelli 
was  chief,  and  where  he  learnt  the  flute  and 
violin,  and  became  leader  in  the  orchestra.    For 
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tome  unknown  reason  (the  aooount  given  by  F^tia 
is  absurd)  he  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and  to 
gain  a  living  attempted  composing  for  the  stage. 
His  first  work,  a  cantata  for  the  Teatro  del  Fondo 
(1818)  was  followed  by  another,  'L'Apotaoei 
d'Ercole,'  produced  at  san  Carlo  (1819)  with 
extraordlnaiy  suocess.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  his  first  opera  buffa,  '  Violenza  e  ooa- 
tanza,'  and  after  this  came  several  *  opere  serie,' 
of  which  '  Elisae  Claudio*  (Milan  1822)  was  the 
most  successful.  From  this  period  Mercadanta 
steadily  maintained  his  reputation,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  Italy  in  hii  &vour  was  endorsed  by  Vienna 
in  1824.  He  passed  the  years  1827  and  38  in 
Madrid,  29  in  Cadiz,  and  in  31  returned  to 
Naples.  In  1833  he  became  Generali's  auocesaor 
as  maestro  di  capella  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara. 
In  1836  he  composed  and  superintended  the  pror 
duction  of  *  I  Brigantl '  in  Paris.  His  next 
fine  opera  was  '  B  Giuramento  *  (Milan  1 837).  In 
the  opera  buffa  ^  I  due  iUustH  rivali '  he  changed 
his  style,  marking  the  accents  strongly  with  the 
brass  instruments.  In  this  respect  he  set  an 
example  which  has  unfortunately  been  widely 
followed,  for  the  Fliigel-horn  seems  to  be  the 
favourite  instrument  of  Italian  oompoaers  of  the 
present  day.  In  1840  he  became  director  of  the 
Conservatorio  of  Naples.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Institut  de  France.  Though  he  lost  an  eye 
at  Novara,  he  continued  to  compose  by  dicta- 
tion ;  but  he  became  totally  blind  in  1862,  and 
died  at  Naples  on  Dee.  13,  1870^  [F-^-1 

MERCURE  DE  FRANCE.  This  joA^  em- 
braces  a  series  of  periodical  publicftticmrcufficult 
to  verify  completely,  but  of  so  much  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  arts,  that  we  will  endeayour 
with  the  aid  of  the  oatslogue  of  ttke  Biblioth^ue 
nationale,  to  give  a  list  of  them.  The  first  news- 
paper published  in  France  was  called  the  *  Mer- 
cure  fVanfais.'  Originally  started  in  1605,  it 
was  continued  in  1635  by  Th^phraste  Renau- 
dot,  a  physician  and  founder  of  the  *  Gazette  de- 
France'  (163.1);  ii  dropped  in  1644,..  but  was 
revived  in  1672  as  the  '  Mercure  Galant,'  by  a 
prolific  but  mediocre  writer  named  Donikeau^de 
Viz^.  After  the  fini6  vobunes  (167a  to  74)  it 
ceased  for  two  yean,  but  m  1677  was  teaomed 
by  de  Viz^,  and  publitfiad  in  10  volumea  with 
the  title  '  Nouveau  Mercnze  Galant.'  It  fint  be> 
Game  of  real  importance  in  1678,  when  it 
issued  in  monthly  volumee  i2mo  at  3 
with  a  kind  of  quarterly  supplement,  caUed  frcon 
1678  to  85  *  Extraordinaires  du  Meroure^'  and 
from  1688  to  92  'Affaires  du  Temps.'  Tt9m 
May  1 714  to  Oct.  1 716,  33  volumes  of  the  *  Non- 
veau  Mercure  Galant '  came  out,  including  thxee 
of  *  Relations.'  The  54  volumee  from  1717  t» 
May  1 721  are  called  *Le  Nouveau  Mercure/ 
and  the  36  volumes  from  June  1 721  to  Deoeoabar 
1 723,  simply  *  Le  Mercure.'  In  1 724  the  monthly 
review  founded  by  de  Vis^  became  '  Le  Mercure 
de  France,  dedi^  au  Roi,'  and  977  volumee  ap< 
peared  with  this  celebrated  title.  On  Dec.  17, 
1 791,  it  resumed  its  original  title  of  *  Le  Moroure 
Francais,'  and  51  volumes  came  out  between 
that  date  and  the  year  VII  of  the  Bapublic,  but 
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witli  iDMiy  changes  in  the  manner  of  puUieation. 
On  the  15  th  of  Dec.  ]  792  the  form  was  changed 
to  8yo  and  it  was  issued  daily  up  to  March  25, 
1793,  then  weekly  up  to  the  30th  Pluviose  of 
the  year  VII  (Feb  19,  1799).  ^^  ^4  volumes 
(eight  1 2 mo  and  twelve  8vo)  from  the  year 
VII  to  1820  are  again  called  the  'Mercure  de 
France.'  To  this  oollection  of  1 772  volumes  may 
be  added  *  Le  Mercure  au  XIX  si^le'  1823  to 
27  (18  volumes)  ;  *Le  Mercure  de  France  au 
XIX  sikde'  1827  to  32  (18  volumes  numbered 
19  to  36);  'Le  Mercure'  1832  (one  volume 
numbered  37) ;  and  finally  *  Le  Mercure  de 
France*  Nov.  1851  to  Feb.  1853,  consisting  of 
one  folio  and  two  quarto  volumes. 

A  few  words  more  are  necessary  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Mercure  in  itte  history  of 
music.    In  founding  his  periodical,  de  Viz^  gave 
particular  attention  to  court  news,  anecdotes,  and 
.poetry,  reserving  only  a  small  space  for  the  an- 
noonoement  and  criticism  of  new  works.     His 
chief  aim  was  to  flatter  Louis  XIV,  and  obtain 
the  post  of  '  historiographe  de  France* ;  but  as 
we  approach   the  Revolution  the  interest  and 
impaiiance  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
'Mercure*  increases  with  every  step.   Analyses  of 
Bew  operas,  progranunes  and  reports  df  the  *  Con- 
certs Spirit uels,    biographical  notices  of  artists, 
utides  on  the  '  Guerre  des  Bouffons ' — the  strug- 
gle between  French  and  Italian  music — lines  ad- 
drened  to  singers  or  musicians,  reviews  of  tresr 
tiees  on  music,  announcements  of  new  music,  or 
Bewly  invented  instruments — all  these  and  more 
we  to  be  found  in  these  monthly  volumes,  which 
we  moreover  particularly  easy  to  consult  from 
their  well-arranged  indexes.     A  '  Choix  des  an- 
cieoa  Mercures,   avec   un  extraii  du   Mercure 
FriD^ais  *  (Paris  1757  to  64,.  108  volumes  lamo, 
generally  bound  in  54,  with  an  additional  volume 
of  index),  was  drawn  up  by  La  Place,  Bastide, 
Mtfmontel,  and  da  la  Pbrte,  but  there  is  still 
fooia  for  a  oollection  of  the  matter  most  interest- 
iog  to  musicians.    The  writer  of  this  article  has 
joQg  wished  to  undertake  such  a  work,  but  lack- 
ing the  requisite  leisure  hopes  to  see  it  accom- 
pluked  by  some  one  else.  [G.C.] 

MERCV.  or  MERCX,  Lotns,.  an  Englishman 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  was  an  eminent  perfonnev  on 
the  flote-a-hec,  or  English  flute,  for  which  he 
composed  several  sets  of  solos.    But  he  lived  at  a 
time  when  his  fsvourite  instrument  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  superseded  by  the  Traverse,  or 
Gotnan  flute,  and  in  the  hope  of  averting  the 
change   he,    about    1735,   allied    himself  with 
Stanesby  the  instrument  maker,  in  an  endeavour 
to  prouote  the  use  of  a^  modified  form  of  the 
fliite-a>bec  manufactured  by  the  latter,  and  pub- 
Uskad   12  soloa,  six  of  which  were  said  to  be 
adafifced  to  the  Traverse  flute^VioHn,.or  Stanesby*s 
New  English  Flute,  with  »  preluae  strongly  in- 
■islaig  on  the  merits  of  Stanesby's  i&ventioD. 
Bui  their  efforts  fiuled^  and  th»  fluia^bee  be.- 
came  a  thing  of  the  past.     Mercy's  solos  were 
Bach  esteemed  in  their  day.  [W.  H.  H.] 

M£BIC,  Madamk.    [See  Laxandx.] 
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MERIC,  Madame  de,  an  accomplished  singer, 
who  appeared  in  London  in  1832,  and  was  very 
successful  in  an  unsuccessful  season.  She  was 
the  first  singer  of  a  moderate  company,  and 
though  not  a  great,  was  far  from  an  unpleasing, 
performer.  She  was  a  clever  actress,  with  a 
good  voice  and  considerable  versatility  of  talent, 
rendering  her  very  useful,  as  she  sang  in  serious 
or  coniic  operas,  first  parts  or  second,  and  in  any 
language.  While  in  this  country,  she  performed 
in  Italian,  German,  f>ench,  and  English,  and 
could  have  done  so  equally  well  in  Spanish,  had 
it  been  required. 

She  appeared  in  '  Der  Freischiitz  *  on  its  first 
production  here  with  the  original  German  words, 
when  German  opera,  for  a  time  at  least,  drove 
Italian  from  the  London  boards.  Madame  de 
Meric  played  also  Donna  Elvira  to  the  Donna 
Anna  of  Schroder-Devrient,  who  rather  eclipsed 
her;  but  in  Chelard*s  'Macbeth'  she  distin- 
guished herself  by  singing  a  most  cramped  and 
difficult  song  with  astonishing  truth  and  precision, 
a  feat  which  added  much  to  the  estimation  in 
which  she  .was  held.  She  did  not,  however, 
appear  again  in  England.  [J.  M.] 

MERIGHI,  Antonia,  a  fine  operatic  con- 
tralto profoudo,  who  was  first  engaged  for  the 
London  stage  by  Handel>  as  announced  in  the 
'  Daily  Courant '  of  July  2, 1 729.  The  first  part 
she  undertook  was  that  of  Matilda  in  '  Lotario  * 
(Handel)^  Dec.  2,  1729,  in  which  she  created  a 
favourable  impression ;  but  her  songs,  when 
printed  in  the  published  opera,  were  transposed 
into-  much  higher  keys^  This  opera  was  followed 
by  a  revival  of  *Tolomeo,'  in  which  she  sang 
soprano  music  transposed  for  her,  and  next  by 
'  Partenope,'  in  which  Merighi  appeared  as  Ros- 
mira  with  equal  success  in  1730  and  31.  In 
the  latter  year  she  sang  the  pa^t  of  Armida  in 
the  revival  of  '  Rinaldo.' 

After  the  close  of  that  season  however  her 
name  was  n<»t  found  again  in  the  bills,  until 
1736.  The  '  Daily  Post  *  of  November  18  in  that 
year  informs  us  that  'Signora  Merighi,  Signora 
€kimenti,  and  the  Francesina,  had  the  honour 
to  sing  before  her  Majesty,,  the  duke,  and  prin- 
cesses, at  Kensington,  on  Monday  night  last,  and 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.' 

In  January,  1738,  Merighi  appeared  in  the  new 
opera,  *■  Faramondo,'  j^ust  finished  by  Handel  after 
his  return £rom  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  again  in  'La 
Conquista  del  Velio  d*Oro  ^  (Pescetti).  In  April 
of  the  same  season  she-  took  the  part  of  Amastra 
in  '  Sene,*^ — the  last  she  sang  in  England.  [J.M.} 

MERK,  JoBEPM,  a  distinguished  Austrian 
violonoellist,^  bom  at  Vienna  in  1795.  His  first 
musical  studies  were  directed  to  singing,  the 
guitar,  and  especiaUy  t»  the  violin,  which  last 
ittstrnment-  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  (accord- 
ing to  F^tis)  m.  coaeequenoe  of  an  accident  i» 
his  arm.  Ha  then  teok  to  the  cello,  an^ 
uodor  the  tmtion  of  an  excellent  master,  named 
Schlndlockers,  speedily  acquired  great  facility  on 
the  iMtvament.  After  a  few  years  of  desultory 
engagements  he  settled  at  Vienna  as  principiJ 
cellist  at  the  Opera  (1818),  professor  at  the  newly 
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founded  ConBervatorium  (1833),  and  Bjunmer* 
Tirtuos  to  the  Emperor  (1834).  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  June  1853.  He  was  much  asBodated 
with  Mayseder,  and  was  often  called  the  Mayseder 
of  the  violoncello. 

HisoompoBitionB  for  hisinatrument  are  numerous 
and  of  merit : — Concertps,  VariationSf  Fantasias, 
Polonaises,  etc.,  and  especially  ao  Exercises  (op. 
11),  and  6  grand  Studies  (op.  ao),  which  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
instrument.  .  [X.P.H.] 

MERKEL,  Gtjstav,  bom  in  1837  at  Ober- 
oderwitz  in  Saxony,  studied  music  under  Julius 
Otto,  and  the  eminent  organist.  Dr.  Johann 
Schneider  of  Dresden,  and  also  received  some 
instruction  firom  the  composers  Reissiger  and 
Schumann ;  was  lyppointed  organist  of  the  Wais- 
enkirche,  Dresden,  in  1858,  of  the  Elreuzkirche, 
in  i860,  and  court  organist  in  1864.  From 
1867  to  1873  he  was  director  of  the  Dresden 
Singakademie,  and  since  1861  has  been  «  pro- 
fessor at  the  Conservatorium  there.  Merkers 
printed  compositiens  have  reached  the  number 
of  130.  Of  these,  a  large  proportion  is  for  his 
instrument,  for  which  he  has  composed  Preludes, 
Fugues,  Fantasias,  Variations,  Sonatas,  etc.,  and 
pieces  for  violin  (or  cello)  and  organ.  He  has 
also  published  many  solos  and  duets  for  piano- 
forte, motets  (op.  106)  and  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  As  organist  and  organ  com- 
poser, Merkd  deservedly  ranks  very  high.  His 
oi^gan  music  is  of  g^reat  excellence,  aiad  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  living  composer  for  that  instrument; 
being  written  by  a  true  disciple  of  the  lofty 
and  imperishable  -school  of  which  his  great  com- 
patriot, Sebastian  Bach,  was  founder  and  con- 
summate master.  Many  of  MerkeVs  fqgues  are 
'  alia  capella,*  and  in  five  parts,  and  all  are  well 
constructed.  Pronuse  of  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  style  in  fugue  writing,  which  has  l^n  sub- 
sequently realised,  was  first  manifested  in  an 
early  work  (op.  $\  the  Fantasie,  etc.,  dedi- 
cated to  Schneider.  His  later  organ  sonatas 
(op.  80,  115,  and  118),  are  ndble  specimens  of 
that  greact  form  of  writing,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  position  as  a  composer 
for  his  noble  instrument.  [H.-S.O.] 

MERSENNUS,  Marin,  li  P^bb  Msbsenne, 
bom  in  the  village  of  Oiz^,  in  Maine,  Sept.  8, 
1588,  educated  at  Le  Mans  and  La  Fltehe ; 
became  a  Minorite,  entering  upon  his  noviciate 
July  17,  161 1,  and  receiving  full  orders  (after  a 
course  of  theology  and  Hebrew  in  Paris)  from 
Monsignor  de  (^ndi  in  161 3.  Fer  a  time  he 
taught  philosophy  4tt  Nevers,  but  soon  returned 
to  Paris,  where  with  other  kindred  spirits,  such 
as  Descartes,  Pascal  (p^re),  Roberval,  and  Peiresc, 
he  studied  deeply  both  mathematics  and  music. 
He  corresponded  ^th  Doni,  Huyghens,  and 
other  learned  men  in  Italy,  England,  and  Hol- 
land; and  visited  Italy  three  times  {16^0,  41, 
and  45).  He  died  Sept.  i,  1648,  after  a  painful 
operation.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
*  Traits  de  Tharmonie  universelle'  (1637),  of 
which  he  published  an  epitome  in  LaUn ;  '  Har- 
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monioomm  libri  XII '  etc.  (1648,  with  the  nunei 
of  three  publishers,  Baudry,  Cramoisy,  and  Robert 
Ballard).  These  are  more  important  even  than 
Cerone's  great  work  as  sources  of  information  on 
music  in  the  17th  century,  especially  French 
musjc  and  musicians.  [F.  G.] 

MERCJLO,  Clauoio,  or  Claudio  da  Ck>BBXG- 
010,  oiganist  and  distinguished  teacher,  bom  at 
Correggio,  in  1533.^  At  the  age  of  34,  after 
competition  with  nine  other  candidates,  he  took 
his  place  at  the  and  organ  of  S.  Mark's,  Venice. 
This  early  success  points  to  a  first-rate  education, 
received  probably  at  Venice  itself,  but  possibly 
at  Brescia,  wliere  he  had  li>een  appointed  organist 
in  the  previous  year  (Sept.  17,  1566).  Venice 
was  rich  in  great  musicians  at  the  time,  and 
Claudio*s  duties  would  bring  him  into  daily 
intercourse  with  Willaert,  Gipriano  di  Rore,  Zar- 
lino,  A.  Gabrieli,  Annibale  Padovano,  and  Co- 
stanzo  Porta.  It  is  delightful  to  be  carried  back  ' 
to  a  May  evening  more  than  303  years  ago,  to 
find  Zarlino  waiting  on  the  Piazza  of  S.  Mark 
till  vespers  are  over,  that  he  may  present  *  M. 
Claudio  Merulo  soavissimo  oiganista  del  detto 
tempio '  to  Francesco  Viola,'  who  was  visiting 
Venice,  and  then  to  follow  them  all  to  the  house 
of  old  Adrian  Willaert,  kept  at  home  by  the 
gout,  yet  holding  a  grand  reception,  and  ready 
to  discuss  with  them  the  subjects  of  Zarlino's 
famous  book.  Claudio  satisfied  his  employers  as 
well  as  his  colleagues,  and  while  they  increased 
his  salary  firom  time  to  time,^  they  repeatedly 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  and 
their  anxie^  to  retain  them.'  But  his  income 
was  never  a  large  one,  and  it  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  he  set  up  as  a  publisher  in 
1566,*  and  12  years  later  (in  his  46th  year)  as 
a  composer  of  motets  «nd  madrigals,^  neither 
attempt  succeeding  vexy  well,  or  lasting  more 
than  3  years. 

After  37  years  service  Claudio  leTl  Venice, 
went  first  to  Mantua«  and  thence  to  Parma,  in 
May  1586.  as  organist  of  the  Steccata,  or  ducal 
chspel.  Here  he  lived  16  years,  was  knighted 
by  the  Duke,  and  died  at  the  age  of  71,  May  4, 
1604.  The  following  letter  was  written  at  the 
time  by  one  of  his  pupils  to  Sig.  Ferrsnte  CarU.* 

According  to  your  wish  I  Mod  you  aome  particnlan 
of  Siff.  Claudio's  death.  On  Sunday,  the  ^Tith  of  April, 
S.  Mark  •  Day,  after  playing  Che  oigaa  at  Vespera  in  tbs 

1  Kntemd  In  bftptUmal  register  of  B.  Qairino  on  April  S  u  aon  of 
Antonio  Mid  GIOTanni  M«rIotti.  which  wu  the  true  form  of  his  imm^ 

a  Dlmonstratkuil  Hannonlclia  (Zarlino,  Vanto*  lonx  Sw  Intro* 
duction. 

s  Chapolmaslor  to  Cha  Duke  of  Fentxa.  and  an  old  ponll  of  WIl- 
laart's. 

4  Catelanl.  'Memorle  della  Vita . . .  di  0.  Memlo'  (Wlan.  BlccwdiX 

s  They  had  laamt  a  lesson  from  Jachet  de  Buus,  who.  bavins  a|^ 
pealed  in  vain  for  an  Increase  of  salary,  ran  oflT  fron  &  Mark's  oa 
pretence  of  a  holiday,  and  found  the  Kmperor  glad  aDougfa  to  take 
htu  on  his  own  terms. 

•  Editing  madrigals  by  VerBelM.  and.  as  a  partner  vrith  Betaakk, 
a  set  of  the  same  by  Porta.  Betanio  only  Joined  him  for  a  slu>rt  timew 
perhaps  owing  to  an  unexpected  pressure  of  work  at  8C  Mark's  by  the 
resignation  of  the  -other  organist  and  delay  in  appointing  aooaher. 
Claudio  published  one  set  of  madrigals  (4  5)  of  bis  own. 

7  Between  l&TO  and  81.  Gardane  printed  2  books  of  Sacrm  Caatloaec 
(k6)  and  8  books  of  Madrigals  (44  and  kS).  The  1st  and  ted  books 
of  Motets  (a  6)  were  not  printed  till  isn  and  <»  respectively.  To  the 
various  collections  Claudio  did  not  contribute  much  tlU  Iat«  In  life. 
2  Masses  (a  8  and  k  12)  and  Litanies  <k  8).  published  some  y«us  after 
his  death,  complete  the  list  of  his  voeal  works. 

»  O.  Tirabowshl,  'BlbUoleca  Modeneso.'  torn. vL  pt.  L  (Hodaea ITSDl 
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StaccftU,  he  anjoyed  an  erening  walk  before  gointf  home. 
In  tiie  nii^t  he  waa  aroused  bjjr  a  pain  in  his  riffht  ride, 
•oooeeded  hjr  great  ferer  and  violent  sickness.  The  fever 
eontinned  from  day  to  day*  giving  him  no  rest  even  for 
a  few  minntes.  The  docton,  Sig.  Cemidore  and  Cerati, 
hia  son-in-law,  after  using  many  remedies  with  little  or 
no  SQccees,  determined  at  last  to  give  him  a  medicine 
with  strong  ingredients— rhubarb,  etc.  This  was  on 
Snnday,  Mav  2ni.  When  the  poor  old  man  had  taken 
the  draught  he  cried  out,'  Alas  t  how  cruelly  theso  doctors 
have  treated  me  * ;  for  they  had  given  him  to  understand 
it  was  merely  a  syrup.  The  effect  was  so  severe  that  he 
died  just  as  the  clock  struck  12  on  the  4th  of  May.  The 
Dnke  arranged  the  fiineral,  and  had  him  crowned  with 
laoiel  mai  ivy,  the«e  marks  of  respect  giving  great  con- 
solation to  alL  He  was  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  monk, 
movie  books  were  placed  on  his  coffin,  at  each  comer  of 
which  one  of  his  scholars,  clothed  in  black,  held  a  lighted 
candle.  They  were  D.  Chris.  Bora,  M.  Ant  Bertanelli, 
M.  And.  Salati.  the  fourth  scarcely  venturing  to  add  his 
name,  for  he  had  only  been  under  the  good  old  man's 
care  for  a  month,  thanks  first  to  his  own  gentleness  and 
kindness,  and  next  to  that  of  our  Sig.  Chnstophero,  who 
introduced  me  and  entered  me  at  S.  Claudio's  great 
school.  .  .  .  Tlie  Monday  following,  May  10th,  the  service 
took  p^ace  in  the  Cathedral,  when  he  was  buried  next  to 
Cipriano  [Rore],  near  the  altar  of  S.  Agatha.  ....  We 
sang  the  mass  with  double  choir,  one  placed  near  the 
orgsa,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

ALK88ANOBO  YOLFIU& 

Parma,  May  14, 1601 

As  for  Claudio*!  Organ  ^Toocaias  and  Ricer- 
can,  given  to  the  world  late  in  life,  all  indeed 
bat  one  book  posthumous,  we  do  not  think  the 
composer's  greatness  is  to  be  gauged  by  them  at 
all.   They  cannot  bring  back  to  us  the  wonderful 
power  of  his  playing,  which  could  &8cinate  the 
most  orthodox  musicians,  and  attract  students 
from  sU  parts  of  Italy,  Gennan^c,  and  the  North 
of  Europe.     As  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  living 
msn  (perhaps  the  little  organ  at  Parma  on  which 
he  played  could  recall  him  to  us  as  strongly) 
these  organ  pieces  are  very  welcome.    They  com- 
psre  &vourably  with  other  works  of  the  period. 
Ai  historical  examples  they  are  also  valuable. 
In  them  we  have  classical  instrumental  music 
quite  distinct  firom  vocal,  we  have  again  chord- 
is  distinct  from  part-writing,  the  greatest  result 
the  ofganists  had  achieved  and   the  ultimate 
detth-blow  to  the  modal  system.     Claudio  lived 
cloM  on  the  borders  of  the  new  tonality.    In  his 
compositions  he  does  not  abandon  himself  to  it, 
hat  he  no  doubt  went  much  further  in  his  playing 
than  on  paper,  and   had  he  lived  a  few  years 
logger,  Fresoobaldi's  bold  and  apparently  sudden 
idoption  of  the  tonal  system  would  not  perhaps 
hsTe  come  upon  him  unawares.  [J^R.S.-B.] 

MESSIAH.      Oratorio  by  Handel;   libretto 
from  Holy  Scriptures  by  Charles  Jennens.    Com- 
position commenced  Aug.   a  a,  1741 ;  first  part 
completed  Aug.  38  ;  second  part,  Sept.  -6 ;  third 
pari  Sept.  1 2 ;   instrumentation,   etc.,  filled  in 
S^t.  14 ; — in  all  34  days  only.     First  performed 
(daring   Handel's    sojourn  in  Ireland)   in  the 
Music  Hall,  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  for  relieving  Prisoners,  the 
Charitable   Infirmary,   and   Mercer's    Hospital, 
April    13,    1743.     The  principal   singers   were 
Signora  Avolio,  Mrs.  Cibber,  Church,  and  Rosein* 
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grave ;  principal  violin,  Dubourg ;  on^anist,  Mac* 
laine.  First  performed  in  England  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  March  23,  1743.  Performed 
annually  by  Handel  from  1750  to  1758  in  tlie 
Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  for  the  benefit 
of  the  charity.  It  was  the  last  oratorio  given  by 
Handel,  viz.  on  April  6,  1759,  eight  days  only 
before  his  death.  After  the  original  performance 
Handel  revised  and  rewrote  many  portions  of  the 
oratorio  with  great  care.  In  1 789  Mozart  com- 
posed his  additional  accompaniments  to  it,  so 
admirably  executed  as  to  have  received  almost 
universal  acceptance  and  to  be  regarded  as  nearly 
an  intend  part  of  the  composition.  No  musical 
work  has  had  such  long,  continuous,  and  enduring 
popularity  as  the  Messiah,  nor  has  any  other  so 
materially  aided  the  cause  of  charity.  Much  of 
the  veneration  with  which  it  is  r^arded  is,  doubt- 
less, owing  to  the  subject,  but  much  also  must 
be  attributed  to  the  splendid  music,  some  of  which 
— the  stirring  'Grlory  to  God,'  the  stupendous 
'HaUelujah,*  and  the  magnificent  'Amen' — is 
'not  for  an  age,  but  fer  all  time.'  The  pub- 
lished editions  of  the  oratorio,  in  various  forms, 
are  exceedingly  numerous ;  the  most  interesting 
being  the  facsimile  of  the  original  holograph 
score  (now  in  the  music  library  at  Buckingham 
Palace)  in  photo -lithography,  published  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1868.  Many  his- 
torical and  descriptive  pamphlets,  analyses  of 
the  work,  etc.,  have  been  issued  at  various 
times.  [W.H.H.] 

MESTO,  'sadly';  a  term  used  three  times  by 
Beethoven,  in  the  pianoforte  sonatas,  op.  10, 
no.  3,  and  op.  59.  and  in  the  slow  movement  of 
Quartet  op.  18,  no.  7.  The  slow  movement  of 
the  first  of  these  is  called  Largo  e  mesto,  and  of 
the  second  and  third  Adagio  molto  e  mesto.  It 
is  also  used  by  Chopin  in  the  Mazurkas,  op.  33, 
nos.  I  and  4.  [J.A.F.M.] 

METASTASIO,  Pietro  Antonio  Domenico 
BoNAVENTCRA,  a  Celebrated  Italian  poet,  son  of 
Trapassi,  of  Assisi,  a  papal  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Rome  Jan.  3,  1698.  As  a  chikl  he  showed  an 
astonishing  power  of  improvisation,  which  so 
struck  Gravina,  that,  with  his  parents'  consent, 
he  took  him  into  his  family,  had  him  educated, 
and  changed  his  *name.  He  was  studying  the 
classics,  and  engaged  in  -translating  the  Iliad 
into  Italian  verse,  when  his  benefactor  died 
suddenly^^  loss  he  felt  deeply,  although  he 
was  eventually  consoled  by  the  attachment  of 
Maria  Bulgarini  the  singer.  In  the  meantime 
his  fame  had  reached  Vienna,  and,  at  the  in- 
st^'gation  of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  late  court  poet, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  offered  him  that  post. 
He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1730,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  April  la,  1782,  living  with 
his  friend  Martines  in  the  *  Michaeler  Haus.* 
Henceforth  he  furnished  the  principal  attraction 
at  the  private  festivals  of  the  Court,  composing 
verses  to  be  recited  or  sung  by  the  young  Arch- 
duchesses, set  to  music  in  the  latter  case  by  the 
Court  composers,  Reutter,  Predieri,  Caldara,  or 

t '  lfeUitasIo,'-tf»pusanMnto.  or  transition.  Is  •  plajr  on  Tnptari.' 
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Bonno.  Metaitatio  was  alio  mutical ;  lie  played 
the  harpoichord,  nng  (*  come  im  serafino/  as  he 
used  to  say)  and  composed.^  He  may  be  con- 
sidered &B  the  originator  of  a  real  improvement 
in  the  musical  drama,  though  long  since  super- 
seded. His  popularity  as  a  dramatic  poet  was 
great ;  the  chann,  grace,  melody»  and  sweetness 
of  bis  verM  induced  the  composers  to  overiook 
the  absence  of  contrast  and  strong  passion ;  and 
in  consequence  some  of  his  libretti  have  been  set 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  times. 

Mozart*8  'Clemenza  di  Tito'  la  the  solitary 
example  of  Metastasio^s  dramas  to  be  seen  on  the 
boards  at  the  present  day.  His  poems  include  39 
dramas,  8  oratorios^  39  pieces  dft  circonstanoe, 
nearly  50  cantatas  and  scenas;  elegies,  idyls,  son* 
nets,  canzonas,  sestines,  terzines,  etc.,.  published  in 
nearly  50 difierent  editions.'  His  portrait  has  often 
been  engraved ;  that  by  Mansfield  and  Heath 
after  Steiner  is  the  best.  Bumey  describes  his 
appearand  in  177a  in  enthusiastic  terms.'  There 
are  also  busts  and  medallions  of  him..  He  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  Michaeler  church,  and 
in  1855  an  amateur  named  Galvagni  placed  a 
marble  monufbent  to  his  memory  (by  Luccardi) 
in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,,  bearing  the  fol- 
k>wing  lines  by  the  Abb^  Guido  Ferrari : — 

*Dat  patrism  Amiadum,  nomen  Boma^  Anstria  famam,. 
Plausam  orbi%  tamutaim  haec  vma  Metastatdo*' 


Chronological  List  of  Metastasio's  Secular  Dra* 
mas,  with  the  chief  composers,  and  dates  of 
production. 


Didona  abbuidonatak  lino.  179*; 

Hum,  1743 :  JomelU.  1749 ;  Btm- 

nu,  1702. 
SlfaoBw   PoiTom.  172S:  Lra,  17S7. 
MnM.    Vlnd.  172B;  Baiulol.1728: 

HsAse.  1738. 
C«toiie  in  Utlea.   VlMl.  1737 ;  Jo- 
melU. ]7«». 
Bda  Auletta,  1738 ;  Porporm,  ITS; 

JomelU,  1749;  Haiae.  lltb;  Oraun. 

17W;  »1uck,17BS. 
Seminunide.  Vtnd.  1791^  Peipom, 

ir29:  HasM.  1747;  OlUoH,  1748; 

lleyerbeer,  1S19. 
Alexsandro  neir  Indie.  Vlnel.1799: 

Handel  (n»  Ton'),  1731;  Haue 

(as'Cleoflde').  1731. 
Artawne.  Vinci,  1730 ;  Hame,  1740; 

Glucic  1741 ;  tiaiuppl.  1749  ;  O. 

Bearlatti,  ITBSt  40  wttlncs  in  all. 
I^emetrto.    Caldan,  17S1:  Oluck 

(ai'Cleonice  0.1743. 
Adriano  in  Siia.    Galcton.  T7SI; 

HiMe.1752:  aSMttingsinaU. 
Isslplle,   F.  Contl,  ITSt 
OUmpiade.  Caldara,17SS:  Wasen- 

seil.  174A;    Haaie.  17M;   Gsm- 

mann,  1764. 
Bemofoonte.  Caldan^  I739|  Olnd^ 

1742;  Ha8se,174f(. 
La  Clemmua  dl  Tito.    Caidara; 

1734 :    Haam,  17ST;  Wagenaeil, 

1748:  Oluck.  17»1:  Q^Scadattl. 

1700;  Xozart,  1791. 


1  Cappl  of  Vienna  puUlthed  fila '  XXXVI  CMuanl  •  Sole  ti«  Tod.* 
3  Vol.  1.  of  'Opere  del  Signor  Abfaate  Fletro  ■etaataalo.'  17  unalT 
vols.  Iftno.  (inoe  17HR),  oontalna  a  Mfe  hj  GrisCini.'     A  selection  of 
his  poems  was  published  In  Paris  (1804)  witb  the  title  'Peorieri  dl> 
Metastaslo.'   BurAe7  wrote  his  '  Memoirs '  (London  17W). 

>  '  For  that  time  of  life  [be  was  about  74]  be  is  the  handsomest 
man  I  ever  beheld.  There  are  paJnted  on  bis  countenance  all  tbe 
tnenins,  goodness,  proprletr,  benerolenoe,  and  rectitude  which  eon- 
stantly  characterl  w  his  writings.  I  could  not  keep  vaj  eyes  off  his  fls<ie. 
It  was  so  pleasing  and  worthy  of  oontemplation.  —  Fraent  State  of 
Music  in  Germany^  1. 8B& 


Addlle  In  Sdro^    GUdara.  ITST; 

JomelU.  1749;  Basse.  17». 
Giro  rtconoscluto.   Galdara.  ITSit 

HaBse.I7Sl. 
Temlstocle»  Caldara.  1791. 
Zenobia.    Fvedlerl.  174a 
Antlgono.   Hasse,  YI4S. 
Ipermestra.    Hasse,  1744. 
Attillo  Regolo.    Hasse.  1780. 
II  R«  PaatoTK.  Bonno.  I7S1 ;  Sartl; 

17S8;  Hadwe.  17S5;  Oluck.  I7S«; 

Mosart.  1775. 
L'EroeCinese.  Bonno,  17.12:  Hasse.. 

17«;  Oluch,  1734 ;  Saccblni.  1771 ; 

Cimarosa,  178S. 
L'Jaela  disabitata.    Bonno.  i7!H: 

JomelU,  1782 ;  0.  fkariattl,  1763 ; 

Haydn,  1779;  Bpontinl.  179K 
NHteti.  JomelU.  17f0 ;  Hasse.  17S»{ 

Bartl.  17«ft;  Sacchini,  1774. 
Aldde  al  BItIo.    Hasse,  1700;  Pal- 

siello,  1779. 
n  Trionfo  dl  aella.   Olock,  1780; 

Hasse,  ITOL 
Tetlde.   Gluck,I7m. 
Egeria.    Hasn.1764. 
Bomolo  ad  Brsilla.   Haais.  I7W. 
II  Paraaaso  oonfuso.   Oluck.  17HL 
n  Trionfo  d'AmoTB^    Gi 

17B& 
Partenape.    Hasse,  1767. 
n'llugglero,  oTTero  L'erdea 

tudina.  Ba«e;177U 
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Sacred  Dramas  or  Oratorios,  performed  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel,  Vienna,  in  Passion  week. 


La  Passlone  eU.    Caldara.  1790. 
Bant'  Elena    Caldara,  I7SI. 
LaMortad'Abel.    Caldara.  173a 
Ouiseppe  rIooDosciato.     Porslle, 
1783. 


Beotter. 


La   BeCoila   Uberata. 

1794. 
Gioas.   B*  dl   Gluda. 

I7SSv 
Isacco.   Predlerf.174a  ^      ^ 

One  drama, « Per  la  Fest.  di  S.  Natalp,'  com- 
posed by  6.  CoKtanza, was  performed  at  Borne,  1 7  J  7, 
in  a  theatre  with  scenery  and  action.       [C.F.P.] 

METRE,  the  rhythmic  element  of  Song  :  as 
exemplified,  in  Music,  in  the  structure  of  melbdious 
phrases— in  Poetry,  in  that  of  regular  Verses. 

As  the  rhythm  of  Poetry  is  measured  by 
syllables  and  feet,  so  is  that  of  Music  by  beats 
and  bars*  The  two  systems,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  difference,  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed  as  interchangeable:  since  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  express  the  swing  of  a  Melody 
in  Dactyls  and  Spondees,  or  the  scansion  of  a 
Verse  in  Crotchets  and  Quaven.  Upon  this  coin- 
cidence, Musi&  and  Poetry  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  lor  the  intimacy  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations ;  andr  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  these 
relations  influence  pure  Instrumental  Composition 
no  less  forcibly  than  Vocal  Music  ;  the  themes  of 
a  Sonata  being  as  easily  reducible  to  metrical  feet 
as  those  of  an  Opesa.  Themes  which  are  not  so 
reducible— in  other  words,  Melodies  which  exhibit 
no  rhjrthmic  correspondence  with  any  imaginable 
kind  ef  poetical  Verse — naay,  indeed,  be  safely 
assumed  to  be  bad  ones.  We  shall  most  iBadily 
make  this  position  intelligible,  by  considering  the 
syllables  and  feetwhich  fosm  the  basis  of  Poetical 
Metre ;  and  then  shewing  their  application  to  the 
phrases  of  a  regularly-constructed  Melody. 

Syllables  are  of  three  kinds;  long (-),  short  (w\ 
and  common  (-yj).  One  long  syllable  is  reckoned 
as  the  equivalent  of  twe  short  ones.  A  commcMS 
syllable  may  be  treated  either  as  long,  or  short,  at 
pleasure.  In  Classical  Prosody,  the  lengtib  or 
shortness  of  syllables  h  determined  by  the  laws  ef 
quantity.  In  modem  Poetry,  it  is  dependent  upon 
aocentuone  ;all accented  syllables beingconsidered 
long,  and  all  unaccented  ones  short,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  of  their  respective  vowels.  ThTs 
distinctio*  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Com- 
poser r  for  Poetry  regulated  by  quantity  has  ver^ 
little  affinity  with  the  Sister  Art.  Tbe  aKsocia- 
tion  of  what  we  now  call  Tune,  with  Sapphics 
or  Elegiacs,  would  probably  be  impracticable.  But 
the  regular  cadence  of  English  or  Italian  verses, 
in  which  the  claims  of  quantity  are  utterly  ig- 
nored, seems  ahnoet  to  demand  it  as  a  necessity' 

The  union  ef  two,  tiiree,  or  four  syllables,  eon- 
stitutes  a  foot.  Four  ferms  enly  of  the  dissyl- 
labic- ibot  are  possibfe — 

Pyrrhic w^lTambvi «. 

Bpondet      .....    —  JTirochM,  (or  Choriua)  .    - 

Of  trisyllabio  feet  ther»  sore  ei^^t  varieties — 


w#- 


Trlbrach . 
Moloflnu 
DMtyl     . 
Anapcut . 
Bacchiiu 


Antlbacclihia  (or  VMrn- 
bacchius).    .    .    . 

Amphibrachys .    .    . 

Ampliimacw  (or  Cra- 
tlc) 


w  —  ■^ 


*  Not  Terj  long  ago,  a  celebrated  Poet.  eiperimenUng  upom  i^ 
posiiiMHty  of  produeing  good  KngUsh  HexametM*.  vrute  «c»"' 
curious  examples  In  accordance  witb  the  laws  of  quantity^*  V*" 
Meding  whlcb  left  the  real  point  at  Issue  untouched. 
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Teinayllabic  feet — always  divisible  into  two 
diMjllabic  members — are  sixteen  in  number— 


JuAlxtE. 


sir 


yi<M.<l>uiiiii>ticm  .    s^  s/  s^  «^ 

Ivon  prinus     «    ,    —  \^  \^  \j 

I>MpoD<liriM       .     . 

Pvon  MCttnduf .    .    w  -  s^  k> 

Diimmbus      .    .    .    w  s^  - 

Paron  tertiua     .    .    «.  s^  -  ^ 

Dttrochfus  .    .    .    -  K>  -  K> 

PsoD  quarttu  .    .    w  s^  ^  - 

ClMMriMnbus  .    .    .    -  s^  w  - 

Epitritiu  prhnus    .    ^ 

Anrtip«rtm  .    .    .    s^  -  -  ^ 

Epitritus  Mcnndu*     -  ^ 

Umicu4  a  m^ore    .    —  s^  w 

Epitiitut  tertius    .    — s^- 

loaicui  a  minora  .    w  v  — 

Epitritui  quarttu  .    -  —  w 

Two  feet  usually  constitute  a  Metre  (or  Dipodia). 
Bat,  in  Dactylic  Verse,  each  foot  is  regarded  as  a 
complete  Metre  in  itself,  even  wben  the  charac* 
tsristic  Dactyl  is  intermixed  with  feet  of  some 
other  kind.  Each  tetrasyllabio  foot  is  also 
twatod,  by  reason  of  its  composite  character,  as 
SB  entire  Metre. 

Verses '  are  classed  aooording  te  the  number  ef 
Metres  they  contain :  thus,  the  Monumeter, 
Dimeter,  Trimeter,  Tetrameter,  Pentameter,  and 
Hexameter,  contain  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
and  six  Metres,  respectively. 

When  all  the  Metres  are  perfsot,  the  Verso 
is  called  Acatalectic  When  the  hwt  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting,  it  is  Catalectio.  When 
two  syllables  are  wanting,  or  an  entire  foot,  it  is 
Bracfaycatalectic.  When  a  superfluous  long  syl- 
lable is  added  on,  at  the  end  of  the  Verse,  it  is 
called  Hypercatalectio. 

Most  Verses  are  marked,  in  or  near  the  middle, 
hy  a  slight  pause,  called  a  Ccesura,  which  must 
Beeessarily  fiUl,  either  on  a  monosyllable,  or  en 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ;  as  in  the  well-known 


'  Which,  like  a  wounded  tnaks,  disgi  its  ilow  length 
aknig*: 

and  a  similar  peculiarity  is  observable  in  innumer- 
able well-constructed  Melodies  ;  as  in  the  Giga  of 
CoreUi^sSonaUinA— 


^^^^^^m- 


The  five  species  of  Verse  maai  firequently  used 

are,  the  Iambic,  the  Trochai<PRie  Spondaic,  the 

Anapmtic,  and  the  Dactylic,  each  of  which  may 

be  used  in  the  form  of  a  Dimeter,  Trimeter,  or 

TeliaBieter,eitherCataleotic,  or  Acatalectic.  But 

BO  kind  of  Verse  is  strictly  limited  to  feet  of  one 

particular  order.     We  constantly  find  an  Iambus 

substituted  for  a  Trochee ;  or,  a  Trochee  for  a 

Spondee.      In  Dactylic  Verse,   especially,  the 

Spondee  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 

trochee  by  no  means  uncommon.    In  li  ke  manner, 

tht  phrasing  of  a  Melody  may,  at  any  moment, 

W  lilieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  subordinate 

ficuet  though,  if  the  Melody  be  good,  the  new 

^ttore  will  be  no  less  reducible  to  rule  than  the 

^figinal  one. 

The  variety  of  Metre  permissible  in  modem 
poetry  is  unbmited ;  and  as  an  equal  amount  of 
°*^«iom  is  claimed  in  the  rhythm  of  modem 

J jWomhoot  this  wtkle.  ttM  wort  Vwv^  to  aied  la  Ita  i«HeC  wMe. 
r  MtoBang  •  dngl*  Ubb  of  PoeCiy.  In  eommoo  parlanos.  the  word 
"*<hMMl7trMi«dMtlM>7iioaurmor8Uua:  bat »  SUua  k  iwUjr 
•^^"-^ —  o#«»wa»  Vm*, 


Music,  it  would  manifestly  be  impoFsible  to  enu- 
merate even  a  tenth  part  of  the  different  forms 
now  in  conmion  use.  Nevertheless,  as  all  are 
constructed  upon  the  same  general  principle,  the 
Student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
analysis  of  any  that  may  fall  under  his  notice. 
This  analysis  cannot  be  too  carefully  conducted. 
Its  importance  is  obvious  enough,  where  words 
have  to  be  set  to  music :  but,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  it  is  equally  important  in  other  cases ; 
for,  without  a  sound  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  Poetical  Metre,  it  is  not  easy  to  invest 
even  the  subject  of  a  Fugue  with  the  freshness 
«nd  individuality  which  so  plainly  distinguish  the 
works  of  the  Great  Masters  from  writings  of  in- 
ferior merit  An  instrumehtal  Theme,  devoid  of 
marked  rhythmic  character,  is  never  really  effec- 
tive. Great  Composers  seem  to  have  felt  this,  as 
if  by  instinct ;  hence,  their  Subjects  are  always 
reducible  to  metrical  feet.  All  the  Metres  most 
common  in  Poetry,  and  innumerable  others,  have 
been  used  by  them,  over  and  over  again :  some* 
times,  in  their  strictest  form ;  but,  generally,  with 
greater  variety  of  treatment  than  that  allowable 
in  Verse,  and  with  a  more  frequent  employment 
of  the  varieus  tetrasyllable  feet,  every  one  of 
which  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of 
Instrumental  Music.  We  do  not,  indeed,  always 
find  the  foot  and  the  bar  beginning  together. 
This  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  foot  b^ns 
with  a  long  syllable,  and  the  musical  phrase  with 
A  strong  accent.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  modes  of  measurement 
ia  uniform,  and  exact;  and  to  its  all-powerful 
influence  many  a  fSsmous  melody  owes  half  its 
charm.  We  cannot  carefully  examine  any 
really  fine  composition,  without  convincing  our- 
selves of  the  truth  of  this  great  law,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
examples,  selected  frx)m  works  of  universally 
acknowledged  merit. 

The  theme  of  ^e  Scherzo  in  Beethoven's  Sonoma 
quasi  una  Fcmtasia  in  Cf  minor  (op.  27)  is  in 
Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectio— the  '  Long  Metre  * 
of  English  Hymnologists  ;— 

*-»     -iwf    -iiw»    -i%d»    -n 


^A\!i  rif-  fir,E^^ 


:pi=ete. 


The  Bondo  of  Mendelssohn's  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  G  minw  (op.  35)  also  begins  in  lambiu 
Dimeter ;  with  the  peculiarlyi  happy  use  of  a  Paeon 
quartus,  in  the  fourth,  and  several  subsequent 
piaees — 


I 


^ 


i^zf 


£ 


£ 


•te. 


Mozart's  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  in 
Bb,  starts  in  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic — 

-    v»  I    -    w  II  -    v»  I   -  M  n 


&^'i "'  II J I 


J  hr 


ele. 


The  weU-knowm  Subject  of  the  Slow  Moivement 
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in  Haydii*8  '  Suxprise  Symphony  *  is  in  Spondaic 
Dimeter  Catalectic — 

-  -I-  -  n  -  -  I  -(-)ii 


^ 


s 


etc 


The  Theme  of  Weber's  Rondo  briUante  in  Eb 
(op.  62),  is  in  Anapeestic  Tetrameter  £rach3*cata- 
lectio,  very  rigidly  maintained— 


w»  s^      —  I  WW      —  II  w « 


-Iww      -II 

:^  ,a.a.  ^  ww   -  i(ww~)ii 


etc 


The  Slow  Movement  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A,  is  in  alternate  verses  of  Acatalectic  and 
Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  with  a  Spondee 
in  each  of  the  even  places —  ^ 


P 


-  II  -     w  w  n  -     -  I 


^  J  r;  I J  j-rr  n  1  j  j 


-        w    w    II    -         -    II    -        w    w   II     -     (-)      II 


^^^  JIJ  J"^ 


etc. 


A  no  less  captivating  alternation  of  Amphi- 
macers  and  Trochees  is  found  in  the  Tema  of 
Mozart*s  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  A — 


iii 


-       w-l-        wll-       w-l-        wll 


frfTf/rr  c=}^-jf  r  e 


ete. 


It  woutd  be  easy  to-  multiply  examples,  cut 
it\finUum ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  on 
no  mean  authority,  the  importance  of  a.  subject, 
which,  though  too  often  neglected  as  a  branch  of 
musical  education,  will  well  repay  a  little  diligent 
study.  [W.S.R.] 

METRONOME  (Germ.  Metronom,  and  Tai;^ 
meiMer;  Fr.  Metronome,  From  the  Grr.  /UTpor, 
a  measure,  and  v6fAos,  a  law).  An  instrument, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  com- 
posers to  indicate  the  exact  pace  at  which  they 
wish  their  works  to  be  performed. 

The  Great  Masters  of  the  earlier  Schools  left 
the  Tempi  of  their  compositions  entirely^  to*  the 
discretion  of  the  executant..  In  doing  this, 
they  incurred  no  risk  whatever  of  misconcep* 
tion:  for,  until  the  close  of  the  i6th  oentufyi 
and  even  later,  the  Composer  was  almost  always 
a  Singer  in  the  Choir  for  which  he  wrote ;  and 
his  relations  with  his  fellow  Choristers  were  in- 
finitely closer  than  those  existing  between  a 
modem  Composer  and  the  Orchestra  under  his 
control.  But,  the  change  of  style  introdticed  by 
Claudio  Monteverde,  added  to  the  impulse  given 
to  Instrumental  Music  and  Vocal  Music  with 
Instrumental  Accompaniments,  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  changed  these  rela- 
tions very  materially.  The  invention  of  the 
Opera  brought  new  ideas  into  the  field.    The 
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individuality  of  the  Composer  began  gradually  to 
throw  the  characteristics  of  the  *  School '  into  the 
background :  and  Musicians,  no  longer  guided 
by  traditional  laws,  soon  became  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  giving  some  sort  of  direction  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  pieces  were  to  be 
sung  or  played.  Hence  arose  the  employment 
of  such  words  as  Orave,  Allegro,  Adagio,  and 
other  terms  of  like  import,  which  have  remained 
in  common  use  to  the  present  day.  As  the  re- 
sources of  modem  Art  became  more  fully  de- 
vel(^ed,  even  these  directions  were  found  to  be 
insufficient  for  their  intended  purpose.  A  hun- 
dred different  varieties  of  Allegro  were  possible. 
How  was  ii  possible  to  indicate  to  the  performer 
which  of  these  the  Composer  intended  him  to 
adopt?  The  number  of  technical  terms  was 
multiplied  indefinitely;  but,  it  was  clear  that 
none  were  sufficiently  explicit  to  remove  the 
difficultjT ;  and,  at  a  very  eariy  period,  the  use 
of  the  Pendulum  was  suggested  as  the  only 
rational  means  of  solving  it. 

To  Etienne  Louli^ — not  Francis,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed — ^belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  turned  uils  idea.to  practical  account.  In  a 
work,  entitled  ilimena  on  princ%pe$  de  Munque, 
mis  dans-^wn^nouvel  ordre,  (Paris,  1696,  Amster- 
dam, 1698),  he  describes  an  instrument,  called 
a  ChronomUre,  formed  of  a  bullet,  suspended  to 
a  ooBd,.and  provided  with  means  for  lengthen- 
ing or  shortening  the  latter  at  pleasure,  in  such 
a  manner  as .  to.  indicator  seventy-two  diflTerent 
degrees  of  velocity.  This  was  a  good  beginning. 
Nevertheless,  the  machine  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  generally  known;  for,  in  many  curious 
treatises  of  later  date,  we  find  vague  glinuner- 
ings  of  similar  ideas,  put  forth  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  Louli^s  discovery.  Joseph  Sauveor 
— the  inventor  of  the  word  'Acoustics,*  and  the 
author  of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on  Music 
contributed  to  the  Mimoirea  de  I'Aeademie,  be- 
tween the  years  1700  and  17x1 — is  said  to  have 
proposed  a  ChrononUtre  of  his  own.  In  1732, 
an  article  on  a  species  of  Musical  Time-keeper 
was  contributed  to  the  Mimoires  det  Sciences  by 
Enbrayg.  Gabory  reconmiended  the  use  of  the 
Pendulum,  in  his  Manud  uiiU  d  eurieux  svr 
la  mesttre  du  tem^  (Paris,  >77»).  John  Harri- 
son*s '  Description  concerning  such  a  machine  as 
will  afford  a  nice  and  true  mensuration  of  time ; 
as  also  an  accounts  of  the  Scale 'of  Music,*  (Lon- 
don, 1775),  serves  to  shew  that  the  connection 
between  Music  and  Chronometry  was  not  un- 
noticed in  England.  Davaux  wrote  an  article' 
on  the  subject  for  the  Journal  Eneydopidiqu€f 
in  1 784.  Not  long  afterwards,  Pelletier  miade 
use  of  the  Pendulum  in  a  way  suffidently  in- 
genious to  call  forth  a  treatise  on  his  invention 
from  Abel  Burja,  of  Berlin,  in  1790.  In  the 
same  year,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  printed,  at 
Leipzig,  Zw&,f  geisUieke  prosaische  Gesangt,  mii 
Besekreibwng  tines  Tokktmessers,  by  J.  G.  Weiske. 
And  enough  was  done,  both  in  Frsnce,  and  in 
Gemiany,  to  shew,  that,  even  before  the  dose  of 
the  1 8th  century,  the  matter  had  attracted  no 
■mall  amount  of  serious  attentiom 
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In  1813,  Gottfried  W«6er  advocated  the  use  | 
of  a  Pendulum,  formed  of  a  small  bullet  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  string,  upon  which  the 
necessary  divisions  were  marked  by  knots ;  the 
whole  being  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  car- 
ried in  the  pocket  —  a  far  more  simple  and 
convenient  arrangement  than  that  of  Louli^.^ 
New  plans  were  proposed  by  G.  E.  Stockel, 
Zmeskall«  aad  other  Musicians  of  reputation ; 
and  Beethoven  is  known  to  have  discuosed  them 
with  interest.  The  subject  excited  an  equal 
amount  6f  attention  in  England,  where  many 
attempts  were  made  to  produce  a  perfect  instru' 
meniT  Dr.  Crotch,  discarding  Louli^s  cord,  used, 
in  puce  of  it,  a  stiff  Pendulum^  formed  of  a  lon^ 
thill  strip  of  box- wood,  graduated  iki  inches,  and 
hong  upon  a  suitable  frame.  Another  Musical 
Time-keeper,  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Smart 
(brother  to  the  late  Sir  George),  is  described  in 
the  Quarterly  Musical  Review  (vol.  iii.,  London, 
1831).  Botii  are  now  obsolete  :  but  the  writer 
remembtts  seeing  ilutruments  of  the  kind  re^ 
commended'  by  £^.  Crotch,  exposed  for-  sale,  not 
very  many  years  ago,  at  Messrs.  £rat*8  Harp 
Manufactory,  in  Bemers  St. 

All  these  inventions  &iled,  however,  more  or 
lees  completely,  throu^  the  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  lengtn  of  tiie  Pendulum  necessary  to 
produce  beats  of  even  moderate  slowness.  In 
order  to  perform  sixty  osdllations  in  a  minute,  a 
Pendi^m  must,  in  our  latitude,  be  39'  2  inches  long. 
Cue  long  enough  to  execute  forty  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  This  difficulty,  which  had  long 
been  recognised  as  a  bar  to  farther  improvement, 
was  eventually  removed,  through  the  ingenuity  of 
a  celebrated  Mechanist,  named  Winkel^  an-  in- 
habitant of  Amsterdam,  who  first  entertained  the 
idea  of  constructing  a  Metronome  upon  a  system 
before  untried;  involving  the  use  of  a  certain 
kind  of  Double-Pendulum,  the  motions  of  which 
are  governed  by  mathematical  laws  of  extreme 
oom^eidty,  though,  practicaliy  considered,  the 
principle  ia  so  simple  that  we  trust  a  very  few 
worda-may  suffice  to  explain  it. 

If  a  rod  be  suspended  frt>m  its  centre,  and 
equally  weighted  at  both  ends,  its  centres  of  mo- 
tioo  and  gravity  will  coincide,  and  its  position, 
when  at  rest,  will  be  perfectly  horizontal.  But,  if 
the  weight  at  one  end-  be  diminished,  or  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  the  central  pivot  than  the 
other,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  displaced,  and 
the  unaltered  end  will  gradually  descend^  imtil 
the  rod  hangs  perpendicularly ;  tiie  rapidity  with 
which  the  change  of  position  takes  place  depend- 
ing  apeo  the  amount  of  diminution  to  which 
the  upper  weight  ia  subjected,  or  its  nearness  to 
the  pivok  In  eiUier  case,  the  upper  weight  will 
exerdae  ae-  strong  a  retarding  influence  on  the 
lower-  oney  that  by  carefully  adjusting  the  pro- 
portion between  weights  and  distances,  it  will  be 
found  possible  te  make  a  Double  Pendulum,  of 
the  kind  we  have  described,  oscillate  as  slowly 
as  an  ordinary  one  five  or  six  timea  its  length. 
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The  possibilitv  of  constructing  a  Metronome 
upon  this  principle  is  said  to  have  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  Winkel  about  the  year  181  a; 
but  it  is  difficult,  in  the  face  of  conflicting  state- 
ments,  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  invention  was 
first  given  to  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  known  to 
have  been  warmly  commended  by  the  Dutch 
Academy  of  Sciences,,  in  a  report  dated  Aug.  14, 
i'8i5  ;  and,^  judging  from  this,  we  may  surmise 
that  it  had,  by  that  time,  assumed  a  complete, 
if  not  a  perfect,  form.  We  have,  however,  no 
definite  proof  of  its  then  condition.  It  may 
have  been  finished,  or  it. may  not:  but,  finished 
or  unfinished,  it  is  certain  tiiat  Winkel  derived 
very  little  benefit  from  his  discovery.  Johann 
Nepomuk  Maelzel,  an»  accomplished  Musician, 
and  a  Mechanist  of  European  reputation,  had 
long  meditated  an  improvement  upon  StockeVs 
machine  for  beating  time ;  and  succeeded,  about 
this  time,  in  producing  a  species  of  so-called 
'Chronometer/  which  fairly  satisfied  Salieri, 
Weigl,  and  even  Beethoven  himself.  Fortified 
by  the  approval  of  these  high  authorities,  he  de- 
termined to  bring  out  his  invention  in  London. 
Meanwhile,  he  exhibited  it,,  in  company  with 
other  mec^nical  curiosities,  in  a  travelling  mu- 
seum, which  he  carried  about  with  him,  from  city 
to  city,  through  some  of  the-  principal  countries 
of  Europe.  Among  other  places,  he  visited  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  saw  WinkeVs  instrument. 
Struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  Double- 
Pendulma  to  the  principle  adopted  in  his  own 
time-keeper,  he  at  once  offered  to  purchase  the 
invention.  Winkel  declined  to  cede  his  rights  ; 
but  Maelzel,  having  now  learned  all  he  wanted 
to  know,  proceeded  to<  Paris,  patented  the 
Double-Pendulum  in>  his  own  name,  and  in 
1 816  set  up  the  first  Metronome  Manufactory  on 
record.  Winkel  afterwards  obtained  possession 
of  one  of  the  Paris  instruments ;  established  its 
identity  with  his  own ;  and  (as  Wurzbach  states) 
took  advantage  of  Maelzel's  return  to  Holland 
to  submit  his  case  to  the  '  Niederl&ndische  Aka- 
demie*  for  decision.  A  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, to  investigate  ite  merits-:  and,  as  it  was 
proved  that  the  graduated  scale  was  the  only 
part  of  tiie  instrument  really  originated  by  Mael- 
ael,  a  formal  judgment  was  recorded  in  Winkel's 
favour — too  late,  however,  to  do  him  full  justice, 
for,  to  this  day,  his  share  in  the  work  is,  by 
common  consent,  suppressed,  and  Maelzel  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  instrument 
which  bean  his  name.' 

The  first. Metronomes  made  at. the  new  Manu- 
factory differed  so  little,  in  any  point  of  vital 
consequence,  from  those  now  in  daily  use,  that  a 
description  of  the  one  will  include  all  that  need 
be  said  concerning  the  other.  The  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  business  is  a  flat  steel  rod, 

I-  W«  an  Indebted,  (br  moi^t  these  putieulan.  to  Mr.  A.  W.  TiULjer, 
whose  euvftil  retewehas  have  placed  him  Id  pouenlon  of  mU4A  Tirlii- 
t!bia  information  oq  this  sul^ect.  Bemadorf  tells  a  different  story,  to 
the  efltoet.  that  Madiel,  unable  to  urerrome  some  difllculty  connected 
irith  hb  improrement  of  BtOckel's  Time-keeper,  took  Winkel  into  eon- 
saltation  :  that  Winkel  solved  the  problem  for  him :  and  that  he  then 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  tbare  patttted  Winkel's  InTentlon  in  his  owa 
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about  peven  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  pierced,  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  and  a  half  inches  from  its  upper  end, 
by  a  hole,  through  which  is  passed  the  pivot 
upon  which  it  is  made  to  oscillate.  This  rod — 
answering  to  the  Double^Pendulum  already  de* 
scribed — is  suspended,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in 
firont  of  a  wooden  case,  and  kept  in  a  perpen* 
dicular  position  by  a  stout  leaden  bullet,  fixed  to 
its  shorter  end,  which,  thus  weighted,  sinks,  of 
course,  when  at  rest,  to  the  lowest  place.  On  its 
upper  and  longer  end  is  placed  a  smaller  weight, 
of  brass,  made  to  slide  up  and  down  at  will,  and 
so  proportioned  to  the  lower  weight,  that,  by 
changing  its  position,  the  Pendulum  may  be 
made  to  execute  anv  number  of  oscillations, 
between  40  and  208,  in  a  minute.  As  a  guide 
to  the  position  of  the  upper  weight,  the  rod  is 
backed  by  a  graduated  scale — really  the  in- 
vention of  Maelzel — affixed  to  the  wooden  case : 
and,  by  means  of  this,  the  instrument  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  beat,  silently,  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  any  required  pace.  To  render  it  still  more 
effective— capable  of  beating  for  a  longer  time, 
and,  with  a  distinctly  audible  sound — it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  spiral  spring,  adapted  to  an 
escapement  exactly  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
loud-ticking  dock.^  In  this  form,  it  is  complete 
«nough  to  answer  its  intended  purpose,  perfectly : 
nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
increase  its  efficiency  still  farther,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  Bell,  which  can  be  made  to 
strike  at  every  second,  third,  fourth,  or  sixth 
oscillation  of  the  Pendulum,  and  thus  to  indi- 
cate the  various  accents,  as  well  as  the  simple 
beats  of  the  bar.  The  scale  does  not  indude  all 
the  units  between  40  and  108 — ^which,  indeed, 
would  be  a  mere  useless  encumbrance — ^but  pro- 
ceeds, from  40,  to  60,  by  twos ;  from  60,  to  7s,  by 
threes;  from  73,  to  120,  by  fours;  frx>m  lao,  to 
144,  by  sixes;  and,  frvm  144,  to  ao8,  by  eights. 
In  order  to  indicate  the  exact  Tempo  in  which  he 
wishes  his  piece  to  be  performed,  the  Composer 
uses  a  formula,  beginning  with  the  letters  M.  M. 
followed  by  a  Musical  Note,  connected,  by  the 
sign  e,  with  a  number.  The  letters  signify 
Maelzel*8  Metronome.  The  Note  implies  thi^the 
beats  of  the  Pendulum  are  to  be  understood  as 
representing  Minims,  Crotchets,  or  Quavers,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  number  indicates  the 
place  on  the  graduated  scale  to  the  level  of  which 
the  top  of  the  upper  weight  must  be  raised,  or 
lowered.  Thus,  'M.  M.  ps6o,*  woukl  shew  that 

the  Metronome  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  beat 
Minims,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  in  a  minute : 
'  M.  M.  p»  100,*  that  it  was  to  beat  Crotchets,  at 

the  rate  of  a  hundred  in  a  minute.  Some  Me- 
tronomes are  marked  with  the  words  Andante, 
AUegretto,  Allegro,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  num- 


1  In  th»  flnt  TtBM-kMiwr  mMle  bj  Ihdal,  In  hit  nttflmpt  to  Im- 
proT«  upon  Stfiekel't  Gbronometar.  the  •onnd  wni  produced  bjr  n 
Lerw.  ( H«M).  •trtking  upon  a  little  Anvil.  {A-mhom).  Thta  expl«ins  n 
oortooa  esprBS»ion  contained  in  a  letter  written,  bj  Beethorm,  to 
Zmeskall— '  SnU  SAv^tnomawm  dtr  WM,  mmd  Mn  okme  HAtW  {'  Flnt 
Swinvman  of  the  world,  and  that  without  a  lerer.')  For  a  dMcriptlon 
of  the  Instrument— luown  a«  the  '  BtOclul-Maelxri  Chrunometer 
^  tat  the  AUgemalne  Knilkaltoehe  Zeltunf  for  Dec  1.  UU 
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bers.  This  is  a  new,  and  utterly  useless  con- 
trivance:  for  it  is  evident,  that,  if  p^ioo  be 

held  to  indicate  Moderator  f^»ioo  will  stand 

for  Allegro,  and  g*ioo  for  Largo,  The  word 
Moderator  therefore,  without  the  Minim,  Croicliet, 
or  Quaver,  to  qualify  it,  means  nothing  at  all ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  encumber  the  scale  witH  it, 
or  with  any  other  technical  terms  whatever. 

By  far  the  best  Metronomes  now  attainable 
are  those  manu&ctiired  in  England  for  Messrs. 
Cocks,  Chappell,  Ashdown  &  Parry,  and  other 
well-known  Music  Publishers.  French  Metro- 
nomes are  far  less  durable  than  these ;  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  far  less  accurate  time-keepers; 
though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  meet  witn  one 
which  will  beat  evenly  enough,  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  A  very  large  and  loud  Metronome  is 
made  by  Messrs.  Rudall  &  Carte,  of  London, 
for  Military  Bands ;  and  an  instrument  of  this 
kind  may  often  be  used,  with  great  advantage, 
when  a  number  of  vocal  or  instrumental  per- 
formers practise  together:  for,  apart  frt>m  its 
primary  intention,  the  Metronome  is  invaluable 
as  a  means  of  teaching  beginners  to  sing  or  play 
in  time,  and  will,  indeed,  make  *  good  timists ' 
of  many  who  would  be  a  long  while  learning 
to  count  accurately  without  its  aid.       [W.S.R.J 

MEYES,  Augustus  Aktoinb  Cobvelics, 
son  of  Augustus  Anthony  William  (known  as 
William)  Moves,  a  miniature  painter,  was  bom 
in  London  Feb.  16,  1785.  He  was  early  tausht 
the  pianoforte  by  his  mother,  a  pupil  of  Limey 
and  Sacchini,  and  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in 
1805  as  Mr.  Augustus,  with  considerable  sac- 
cess.  He  followed  his  profession  in  London  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  Aug.  i,  181 8,  when  he 
gave  up  teaching  for  speculation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  continuing  however  to  compose  and 
arrange  for  his  instrument.  He  died  suddenly 
in  a  cab,  May  9,  1859.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  assumed  to  be  the  Dauphin  of  irance,  son 
of  Louis  XVL,  and  alleged  that  he  had  been 
rescued  from  captivity  in  uie  Temple  through  the 
instrumentality  of  William  Moves.  His  stoiy 
may  be  read  in  detail  in  *  Authentic  Historical 
Memoirs  of  Louis  Charles,  Prince  Royal,  Dauphin 
of  France^*  etc.,  by  his  sons  Augustus  and  William. 
Moves  (London,  Ridgway,  1868).       [W.H.H.] 

MEYERBEER,  Giacomo,  famous  dramatio 
composer,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  of  Jewish  parents, 
Sept.  5,  J  791  or  '94.  His  father.  Hen  Beer, 
a  native  of  Frankfort,  was  a  wealthy  banker  in 
Berlin ;  his  mother  {rUe  Amalie  Wulf)  was  a 
woman  of  twn  mental  and  intellectiial  gifts, 
and  high  cultivation.  He  was  their  eldest  soii» 
and  was  called  Jacob  Meyer,  a  name  he  af%er> 
wards  contracted  and  Italiaidzed  into  Giaoomo 
Meyerbeer.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
member  of  his  family  remarkable  for  musical 
gifts,  but  two  of  his  brothers  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  other  lines ;  Wilhelm  as  an  astranomer, 
and  Michael  (who  died  young)  as  a  poet. 

His  genius  showed  itself  early.  When  hardly 
more  than  an  infant  he  was  able  to  retain  in 
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memory  the  popular  tunea  he  heM^  tmd  to  pUj 
them  on  the  pi>uo,  &ccotn|>aDTiDg  them  wiUi 
their  sppropiiate  lutrmon;.  His  fiiit  inatnictor 
was  Lauska,  an  eminsnt  puiDofarte  pUjer,  and 
papil  of  Clementi ;  and  old  ClemBUti  himself, 
■Itbough  be  liftd  long  glTeD  up  teaching,  wai 
wi  much  Btruck,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin,  with 
the  promise  displayed  in  the  bay's  perfarmance 
aa  to  connant  to  give  him  leeaons.  As  early  u 
•even  yean  old  be  played  in  public  the  D  minor 
Concerto  of  Mozan,  and  two  years  later  wu  reck- 
oned crae  of  Hie  beat  pianlsU  in  Berlin.  The 
fact  tiMtt  owing  to  the  example  and  pabvnoge  of 
royalty,  music  was  'the  fashion'  in  the  Ptunian 
capital  did  not  pinTent  its  being  regarded  by 
the  wealthier  dasaea  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
pnatime,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Beers 
that  they  not  only  reoognised  their  son's  especial 
bent,  but  did  their  beat  to  give  him  a  sound 
protmional  training.  It  wm  aa  a  pianist  that  he 
waa  ex|Mcted  to  win  his  laureli,  but  aa  he  had 
also,  bum  an  early  age,  shown  much  talent  for 
compoaitioii,  he  waa  placed  ander  Zelter  for  in- 
■tnictinn  in  theory,  and  subsequently  (for  Zelter'a 
rigid  aeverily  wiu  insupportable  to  the  young 
prodigy)  under  Bernard  Aoselm  Weber,  director 
of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  a  pupil  of  the  then 
celebrated  Abb*  Vogler.  An  amiable,  accom- 
plished man,  full  of  enthosiasm  for  art,  Weber 
was  an  inspiring  ooinpanion,  but  not  a  com- 
petent theoretical  teacher  for  auch  a  pupil.  The 
boy,  whose  industry  was  equal  to  his  talent^ 
bnmght  one  day  to  his  master  a  fiigue  on  which 
he  had  expended  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and 
uuDs,  as  he  thought,  with  sueceas.  3o  thought 
Weber,  who,  proud  and  joyfol,  sent  otf  the 
fugue  as  a  specimen  of  his  pupil's  work  to  his 
old  master,  the  Abb*  Vogler,  at  Darmstadt.  The 
answer  was  eagerly  looked  for,  but  montha 
elapsed  and  nothing  came.  At  last  there  ap- 
peared— not  a  letter,  but  a  huge  packet.  This 
proved  to  contain  a  long  and  ei^ustive  treatise 
DO  Fogne,  in  three  sections.  The  Grst  of  these 
was  theoretical,  setting  forth  in  rule  and  maxim 
the  'whole  duty'  of  the  fugue- writer.  The 
bodoihI,  entitled  'Scholar's  Fugue,'  oontained 
Heyirbeer's  onluoky  exercise,  dissected  and 
eritacised,  bar  by  bar,  and  pronounced  bod.  The 
third,  haded  '  Master's  Fugue,'  consisted  of  a 
fugue  by  Vogler,  on  Mejerbetr's  subject,  analysed 
like  the  preoeding  one,  to  show  that  it  waa  good.' 
Weber  was  astonished  and  distrened,  but 
Meyerbeer  set  to  work  and  wrote  another  fugue, 
in  a^t  parts,  in  accordanoe  with  his  new  lights. 
This,  with  a  modest  letter,  be  sent  to  Vogler. 
The  answer  soon  came.  '  Young  man  I  Art 
opmis  to  yon  a  giraioua  future  t  Come  to  ma  at 
Dannatadt.  You  shall  ba  to  me  as  a  son.  and 
jm  shall  slake  your  thint  at  the  aources  of 
musical  knowledge.'  Such  a  prospect  was  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  in  iSio  Meyerbeer  became 
an  inmate  of  VDgl«''s  house. 
This  notorious  Abb*,  regarded  by  aome  people 
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aa  the  moat  profound  theoreticiali  of  Germany, 
by  others  (including  Mozart)  aa  an  impudent 
charlatan,  was  poeeesaed  of  aome  originality, 
much  eccentricity,  and  unbounded  conceit,  not  so 
much  a  learned  man  as  an  enthusiast  for  loaming 
in  the  abstfoct.  and  with  a  mania  for  instructing 
others.  His  imperturbable  self^^ni^dence  ('  he 
gives  out  that  he  will  nuke  a  composer  in  three 
weeks  and  a  singer  in  six  months,'  says  Mozart 
in  one  of  his  letters)  certainly  had  an  attraction 
for  young  ardent  minds,  for  among  his  pupils 
were  several  men  of  genius.  After  many  yean 
of  a  wandering,  adventurous  Ufe,  he  had  settled 
at    Darmstadt,    where    he    was    pensioned    and 

trotected  by  the  Grand  Duke.  In  his  house 
leyerbeer  had  for  companioiiB  Gansbacher 
(aftierwords  an  organist  of  repute  at  Vienna)  and 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  had  studied  with 
Vogler  some  yean  before,  and  was  now  attracted 
to  Darmstadt  by  bis  presence  there,  and  between 
whom  and  Meyerbeer,  eight  years  his  junior, 
there  sprang  up  a  worm  and  lasting  friendship- 
Each  morning  after  early  mass,  when  the  young 
men  took  it  in  turns  to  preside  at  the  organ, 
they  assembled  for  a  lesson  in  counterpoint  Irom 
the  Abb*.  Themes  were  distributed,  aad  a  fugus 
or  sacred  cantata  had  to  be  written  every  day. 
In  the  evening  the  work  was  examined,  when 
each  man  had  to  defend  his  own  composition 
against  the  critical  attacks  of  Vogler  and  the 
rest.  Organ  fugues  were  improvised  in  the 
Cathedral,  on  subjects  contributed  by  all  in  turn. 
In  this  way  Meyerbeer's  education  was  carried 
on  for  two  years.  His  diligence  was  such,  that 
often,  when  interested  in  some  new  branch  of 
study,  be  would  not  leave  his  room  nor  put 
off  his  dressing-gown  for  days  together.  His 
great  powers  of  execution  on  the  pianoforte  en- 
abled him  to  play  at  sight  the  n 
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part.  His  four-part '  Sacred  Songs  of  Klopstock' 
were  publinhed  at  this  time,  and  an  oratorio  of 
hia,  entitled  '  God  and  Nature,'  waa  performed 
in  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  appointed 
him  Composer  to  the  Court.  Hia  lint  opera. 
'  Jephlhah's  Vow,'  was  also  written  during  this 
Vogler  period.  Biblical  in  subjeot,  dry  and 
BchoUstio  in  treatment,  it  resembled  an  oratorio 
rather  than  an  opera,  and  although  oonnoisaeun 
thought  it  promising,  it  biled  to  please  the 
public.  A  comic  opera,  'AlimeUk,  or  the  Two 
Calipha,'  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  Munich. 
It  was,  however,  bespoken  and  put  in  rehearaal 
by  the  manager  of  the  Kitmthnerthor  theatre  iu 
Vienna.  To  Vienna.  In  consequence,  Meyerbeer 
now  n^ired.  with  the  intention  of  making  hia 
appearance  there  as  a  pianist.  But  on  the  very 
evening  of  Ms  arrival  be  chanced  to  hear  Hum- 
mel, and  was  so  much  impressed  l^  the  graoe, 
liniih,  and  exquisite  jtffofo-playing  of  this  artist 
that  be  became  dissatisfied  with  all  he  had 
hitherto  aimed  at  or  accomplished,  and  went  into 
a  kind  of  voluntary  retirement  for  several  montht, 
during  which  time  he  subjected  his  Udmique  to 
complete  reform,  besides  writing  a  quantity 
'   ■    ie,  which  however  was  never 
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pnUiflhed.   He  made  s  great  sensation  on  his  firsi 
appearance,  and  Moschelea,  who  heard  him  at 
this  time  was  wont  to  say  that,  had  he  chosen  a 
pianist's  career,  few  ffitiitoii  could  have  rivalled 
him.    But  to  be  a  composer  was  the  only  goal 
worthy  of  his  ambition,  although  at  this  moment 
it  seemed  to  recede  as  he  pursued  it.    The  '  Two 
Caliphs,*  performed  in  1814,  had  again  been  an 
utter  fidlure.    Dejected — disheartened  to  such  a 
degree  as  almost  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not 
frtmi  the  first  deceived  himself  as  to  his  vocation, 
he  was  somewhat  consoled  by  tiie  veteran  Salieri, 
who  reassured  him,  affirming  that  he  wanted 
nothing  in  order  to  succeed  but  freedom  from 
scholastic  trammels  and,  above  all,  knowledge 
of  the  human  voice  and  how  to  write  for  it,  a 
knowledge,  Salieri  added,  only  to  be  acquired  in 
Italy.    Accordingly,  in  181 5,  Meyerbeer  went 
to  Venice.    It  was  Carnival  time.    RoBsini's  fiu- 
cinating  '  Tancredi  *  was  then  at  the  height  of 
its  pristine  popularity;  its  new  and  irresistible 
melodiousness  had  created  a  universal  delirium ; 
all  Venice  resounded  with  'Di  tanti  palpiti.' 
To  Meyerbeer,  accustomed  to  associate  Italian 
opera    with    the    dreary    works    of   Nicolini, 
Farinelli,  Pavesi,  and  others,  this  was  a  re- 
velation, and  he  surrendered  spell-bound  to  the 
genial  charm.    Hope  awoke,  emulation  was  re- 
kindled.   He  had  no  style  of  his  own  to  abandon, 
but  he  abandoned  Vogler*s  without  regret,  and 
set  to  work  to  write  Italian  operas.    His  success 
was  easy  and  complete.     *  Bomilda  e  Costanza' 
(produced  at  Padua  in   1815,  Pisaroni  in  the 
leading  part),  *  Semiramide  riconosciuta*  (Turin, 
1819),  *£duardo  e  Oistina*  and  'Emma  di 
Resburgo*  (Venice,  1820),  were  all  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  people,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  but 
Rossini  to  obtain  a  hearing.    The  last-named 
opera  was  played  in  Germany  under  the  title  of 
'  Emma  von  Leicester,'  and  not  unsuooesafuUy. 
*Maigherita  d'  Anjou,*  the  best  of  these  operas,' 
was  written  for  the  Scala  at  Milan.     'LjSsule 
di  Granata*  made  but  little  impression.     '  Al- 
mansor'  was  commenced  at  Rome,  but  not  com- 
pleted.   In  1823,  while  engaged  in  writing  the 
'Crociato/  the  composer  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  tried,  but  failed,  to  get  a  performance  of  a 
three-act  German  opera — 'Das  Brandenburger 
Thor.'    This  was  a  time  of  transition  in  his  life. 
He  was  wearying  of  the  Italian  manner,  and 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  murmurs  of 
diseatisfiMStion  which  everywhere  in  Germany 
made  themselves  heard  at  the  degradation  of 
his  talent  by  his  change  of  style.    Foremost 
among  the  malcontents  was  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  had  looked  on  his  friend  as  the  hope  of  that 
Grerman  opera  in  which  were  centred  his  own 
ardent  aspirations,  and  who  in  1 8 1 5  at  Prague,  and 
subsequently  at  Dresden,  had    mount^  'The 
Two  (3aliphs*  with  extraordinary  care  and  labour, 
hoping  perhaps  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  old 

gith.  'My  heart  bleeds,'  he  wrote,  'to  see  a 
enLan  composer  of  creative  power  stoop  to 
beocme  En  imitator  in  order  to  win  favour  with 
the  crow  d.*    In  spite  of  all  this  the  friendship  of 
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the  two  men  remained  unshaken.  On  his  way 
back  to  Italy  Meyerbeer  spent  a  day  with  Weber, 
who  wrote  of  it,  '  Last  fViday  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  having  Meyerbeer  with  me.  It  was  a 
red-letter  day — a  reminiscence  of  dear  old  Mann- 
heim. ....  We  did  not  separate  till  late  at 
night.  He  is  going  to  bring  out  his  'Crociato* 
at  Trieste,  and  in  lees  than  a  vear  is  to  come 
back  to  Berlin,  where  perhaps  he  will  write  a 
German  opera.  Please  (sod  he  may  I  I  made 
many  appeals  to  his  conscience.*  Weber  did  not 
live  to  see  his  wish  fulfilled,  but  the  desire  which 
he  expressed  before  his  de%th  that  an  opera  he 
left  unfinished  should  be  completed  by  Meyer- 
beer, showed  that  his  fkith  in  him  was  retamed 
to  the  last. 

The  'Crociato*  was  produced  at  Venice  in 
1824,  and  created  a  furore,  the  compceer  being 
called  for  and  crowned  on  the  stage.  In  this 
opera,  written  in  Grennany,  old  associations  seem 
to  have  asserted  themselves.  More  ambitious  in 
scope  than  its  predecessors,  it  shows  an  attempt, 
timid  indeed,  at  dramatic  combination  which 
constitutes  it  a  kind  of  link  between  his  '  wild 
oats'  (as  in  after  years  he  designated  these 
Italian  works)  and  his  later  operas.^  In  1826 
he  was  invited  to  witness  its  first  performance  in 
Paris,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  his  career.  He  eventually  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  and  lived  most  of  his  subsequent  life 
there.  From  1814  till  1831  no  opera  appeared 
from  his  pen.  A  sojourn  in  Berlin,  during 
which  his  lather  died,  his  marriage,  and  the  loss 
of  two  children,  were  among  the  causes  which 
kept  him  frtun  public  life.  But  in  these  yeaia 
he  undertook  that  profound  study  of  French 
character,  French  history,  and  French  art,  which 
resulted  in  the  final  brilliant  metamorphosis  of 
his  dramatic  and  musical  style,  and  in  the  great 
works  by  which  his  name  is  remembered. 

Paris  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  unsettled, 
restless,  tentative  spirit  which  at  that  epoch  per- 
vaded Europe, — the  partial  subsidence  of  the 
ferment  caused  by  a  century  of  great  thoughts, 
ending  in  a  revolution  that  had  s^itken  society  to 
its  foundations.  Men  had  broken  away  firom  the 
past,  without  as  yet  finding  any  firm  standpoint 
for  Uie  future.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
flourished  side  by  side.  Art  was  a  conglomeration 
of  styles  of  every  time  and  nation,  all  equally 
acceptable  if  treated  with  deveraess.  Originality 
was  at  an  ebb ;  illustration  supplied  the  place  of 
idea.  Reminiscence,  association,  the  picturesque, 
the  quaint,  '  locsl  colour,' — these  were  sought  for 
rather  than  beauty;  excitement  for  the  senses, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect.  Men 
turned  to  history  and  legend  for  material,  seeking 
in  the  past  a  torch  wluch,  kindled  at  the  Gre  of 
modem  thought,  might  throw  light  on  present 
problems.  This  spirit  of  eclecticism  found  its 
perfect  musical  counterpart  in  the  works  of 
Meyerbeer.  The  assimilative  power  that,  guided 
by  tenacity  of  purpose,  enabled  him  to  identify 

1  It  Is  nlgntflont  that,  with  the  «zoeptkm  of  the  'Crodato.'  not  <»• 
of  these  eaily  woriu.  so  enthtukutiMUj  leodTed.  held.tha  etage  altar 
their  oompoMT  had  left  Italj. 
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liliniiftlf  with  my  style  he  chose,  found  in  this 
intellectaal  fennent,  as  yet  unrepresented  in 
mnsio,  a  weUnigh  inexhaustible  field,  while 
these  influences  in  return  proved  the  key  to 
unlock  all  that  was  original  and  forcible  in  his 
nature.  And  he  found  a  fresh  stimulus  in  the 
works  of  French  operatic  composers,  abounding, 
am  they  do,  in  quaint,  suggestive  ideas,  only 
waiting  the  hand  of  Sk'  master  to  turn  them  to 
ftill  account. 

'He  did  not  shrink,  as  a  man,  from  the  un* 
remiUing,  insatiable  industry  he  had  shown  as 
a  boy,  and  he  buried  himself  in  the  literature 
of  Friench  opera,  from  the  days  of  LulU  onwards. 
....  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  his  library 
hundreds  of  opera-scores  great  and  small,  many 
of  which  were  hardly  known  by  name  even 
to  the  most  initiated.  ...  In  his  later  works 
we  see  that  to  the  flowing  melody  of  the  Italians 
and  the  solid  harmony  of  the  Germans  he 
nnited  the  pathetic  declamation  and  the  varied, 
piquant,  rhythm  of  the  French.'  (Mendel.) 
LMt,  but  not  least,  in  his  librettist,  Eugene 
Scribe,  he  found  a  worthy  and  invaluable 
collaborator. 

Many  vicissitudes  preceded  the  first  per- 
formance, in  1831,  of  'Robert  le  Diable,'  the 
opera  in  which  the  new  Meyerbeer  first  revealed 
himself,  and  of  which  the  unparalleled  success 
extendi  in  a  very  few  years  over  the  whole 
civilized  world.  It  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Paris  Opera.  Scenic  effect,  striking  contrast, 
novdi  and  brilliant  instrumentation,  vigorous 
declamatory  recitative,  melody  which  pleased 
aooe  the  less  for  the  strong  adznizture  of  Italian- 
opera  conventionalities,  yet  here  and  there  (as  in 
the  beautiful  teena  *  Robert  1  toi  que  j*aime ' ) 
attajning  a  dramatic  force  unlocked  for  and  till 
then  unknown,  a  story  part  heroic,  part  legendary, 
part  allegorical, — with  this  strange  picturesque 
medley  idl  were  pleased,  for  in  it  each  found 
wmething  to  suit  his  taste. 

The  popularitv  of  the  opera  was  so  great  that 
the  'Huguenots,  produced  in  1836,  suffered  at 
first  by  contrast.  The  public,  looking  for  a 
repetition,  with  a  difference,  of  'Robert,'  was 
disappointed  at  finding  the  new  opera  quite 
unlike  its  predecessor,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  incontrovertible  truth,  that  it 
was  immeasurablv  the  superior  of  the  two.  As 
a  drama  it  depends  for  none  of  its  interest  on  the 
supernatural.  It  is,  as  treated  by  Meyerbeer, 
the  moet  vivid  chapter  of  French  history  that 
ever  was  written,  llie  splendours  and  the  terrors 
of  the  sixteenth  century, — its  chivalry  and 
fuiaticism,  its  ferocity  and  romance,  the  br^ance 
of  courts  and  the '  chameleon  colours  of  artificial 
sedety/  the  sombre  fervour  of  Protestantism — 
are  aU  here  depicted  and  endued  with  life  and 
reality,  while  the  whole  is  conceived  and  carried 
out  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hitherto  unknown 
ill  opera. 

In  1838  the  book  of  the  'Africaine*  was  given 
to  MeyeriMer  by  Scribe.  He  became  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  the  composition  and  re- 
oompositioiiy  casting  and  recasting  of  this  work, 


occupied  him  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  excessive  anxiety  about  his  operas  extended 
to  the  libretti,  with  which  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  would  have  modified  to  suit  his  successive 
fancies  over  and  over  hgtdn,  until  the  final  form 
retained  little  likeness  to  the  originaL  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  'Africaine,'  sub- 
sequently called  '  Yasoo  de  Grama*  (who,  although 
the  hero,  was  an  afterthought !),  and  many  were 
his  alte]x»tions  with  Scribe;  who  got  tired  of  the 
endless  changes  demanded  by  the  composer,  and 
withdrew  his  book  altogether ;  but  was  finally 
pacified  by  Meyerbeer's  taking  another  libretto 
of  his,  '  Le  Proph^te,'  which  so  forcibly  excited 
the  composer's  imagination  that  he  at  once  set  to 
work  on  it  and  finished  it  within  a  year  (1843)4 

A  good  deal  of  his  time  was  now  passed  in 
Berlin,  where  the  King  had  appointed  him  Kapell-^ 
meister.  Here  he  wrote  several  occasional  pieces, 
cantatas,  marches,  and  dance-music,  besides  the 
three-act  Grerman  opera>  '  Bin  Feldlager  in  Schle- 
sien.'  The  success  of  this  work  was  magically 
increased,  a  few  weeks  after  its  first  performance, 
by  the  appearance  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
of  a  young  Swedish  singer,  introduced  to  the 
Berlin  public  by  MeyerbetBr,  who  had  heard  her 
in  Paris, — Jenny  Lind. 

He  at  this  time  discharged  some  of  the  debt 
he  owed  his  dead  friend,  C.  M.  von  Weber,  by 
producing  '  Euryanthe '  at  Berlin.  His  duties  at 
tile  opera  were  heavy,  and  he  had  neither  the 
personal  presence  nor  the  requisite  nerve  and 
decision  to  make  a  good  conductor.  From  1845 
he  only  conducted — possibly  not  to  their  advan* 
tage — his  own  operas,  and  those  in  which  Jenny 
Lind  sang. 

The  year  1846  was  marked  by  the  production 
of  the  overture  and  incidental  music  to  his 
brother  Michael's  drama  of '  Struens^.*  This 
very  striking  work  is  its  composer's  only  one  in 
that  style,  uxd  shows  him  in  some  of  his  best  as- 
pects. The  overture  is  his  most  successful 
achievement  in  sustained  instrumental  composi- 
tion. A  visit  to  Vienna  (where  Jenny  Land 
achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the  part  of 
Vielka  in  the  'Feldlager  in  Schlesien'),  and 
a  subsequent  sojourn  in  London  occurred  in 
1847.  In  the  autumn  he  was  back  in  Berlin, 
where,  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday, 
he  produced,  after  long  and  careful  preparation, 
'Rienzi,'  the  earliest  opera  of  his  future  rival 
and  bitter  enemy,  Richard  Wagner.  The  two 
composers  had  seen  something  of  one  another  in 
Paris.  Wagner  was  then  in  necessitous  circum* 
stances,  and  Meyerbeer  exerted  himself  to  get 
employment  for  him,  and  to  make  him  known  to 
influential  people  in  the  musical  world.  Subse- 
quently, Wagner,  while  still  in  France,  composed 
the  *  Fliegende  Hollander,'  to  his  own  libretto. 
The  score,  rejected  by  the  theatres  of  Leipsic 
and  Munich,  was  sent  by  its  composer  to  Meyer- 
beer, who  brought  about  its  acceptance  at  Ber- 
lin. Without  claiming  any  extraordinary  merit 
for  these  good  offices  of  one  brother-artist  to 
another,  we  may,  however,  say  that  Meyerbeer's 
conduct  was  ill-requited  by  Wagr^er. 

¥2 
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*  \A  Prophbte/  produced  at  Paxifi  in  'i849» 
after  long  and  careful  preparation,  materially 
added  to  its  composer's  fame.  Thirteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  production  of  its  predecessor. 
Once  again  the  public,  looking  for  something 
like  the  'Huguenots/  was  disappointed.  Once 
again  it  was  forced,  after  a  time,  to  do  justice  to 
Meyerbeer's  power  of  tranrferring  himself ,  as  it 
were,  according  to  the  dramatic  requirements  of 
his  theme.  But  there  are  fe^er  elements  of  popu- 
larity in  the '  Prophfete'  than  in  the '  Huguenots.' 
The  conventional  operatic  forms  are  subordinated 
to  declamation  and  the  coherent  action  of  the  plot. 
It  contains  some  of  Meyerbeer'sgrandest  thoughts, 
but  the  gloomy  political  and  rdigious  fanaticism 
which  constitutes  the  interest  of  the  drama,  and 
the  unimportance  of  th«  love-story  (the  mother 
being  the  female  character  in  whom  the  interest 
is  centred),  are  features  which  appeal  io  the  few 
rather  than  the  many.  The  work  depends  for  its 
popularity  on  colouring  and  chiaroscuro ;  the  airy 
vtroe  of  the  ballet-music,  and  the  splendid  com- 
binations of  scenic  and  dramatic  effects  in  the 
fourth  act  being  thrown  into  strong  relief  by 
the  prevailing  sombre  hue. 

Meyerbeer  s  health  was  beginning  to  fail,  and 
after  this  time  he  spent  a  part  of  every  autumn 
at  Spa,  where  he  found  a  temporary  refuge  from 
his  toils  and  cares.  Probably  no  great  composer 
ever  suffered  such  a  degree  of  nervous  anxiety 
about  his  own  works  as  he  did.  During  their 
composition,  and  for  long  after  their  first  com- 
pletion, he  altered  and  retouched  continually, 
never  satisfied  and  never  sure  of  himself.  During 
the  correcting  of  the  parts,  the  casting  of  the 
characters,  the  'coaching'  of  the  actors,  he  never 
knew,  nor  allowed  any  one  concerned  to  know, 
a  moment's  peace  of  mind.  Then  came  endless 
rehearsals,  when  he  would  give  the  orchestra 
passages  scored  in  two  ways,  written  in  different 
coloured  inks,  and  try  their  alternate  effect; 
then  the  final  perfbrmanoe,  the  ordeal  of  public 
opinion  and  of  possible  adverse  criticism,  to 
which,  probably  owing  to  his  having  been  fed 
with  applause  and  encouragement  from  his  earliest 
years,  he  was  so  painfully  susceptible  that,  as 
Heine  says  of  him,  he  fulfilled  the  true  Christian 
ideal,  for  he  could  not  rest  while  there  remained 
one  unconverted  soul,  *  and  when  that  lost  sheep 
was  brought  back  to  the  fold  he  rejoiced  more 
over  him  tiian  over  all  the  rest  of  the.  flock  that 
had  never  gone  astray.'  This  peculiar  tempera- 
ment was  probably  the  cause  also  of  what  Chorley 
calls  his  'fidgettiness'  in  notation,  leading  him 
to  express  the  exact  amount  of  a  rallentarido  or 
other  inflection  of  tempo  by  elaborate  alterations 
of  time  signature,  insertions  or  divisions  of  bars, 
giving  to  many  of  his  pages  a  patchwork  ap- 
pearance most  bewildering  to  the  eye. 

Faithful  to  change,  he  now  challenged  his 
adopted  countrymen  on  their  own  especial  ground 
by  Uie  production  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1854 
of '  L'Etoile  du  Nord.'  .  To  this  book  he  had  in- 
tended to  adapt  the  music  of  the  *  Feldlager  in 
Schlesien,'  but  his  own  ideas  transforming  them- 
selves gradually  while  he  worked  on  them,  there 
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remained  at  last  only  six  numbers  of  the  earlier 
work.  'L'Etoile'  achieved  considerable  popu- 
larity, although  it  aroused  much  ammosity  among 
French  musicians,  jealous  of  this  invasion  of 
their  own  domain,  which  they  also  thought  nn- 
suited  to  the  melodramatic  style  of  Meyerbeer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of '  Le  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel '  (Dinorah),  founded  on  a  Breton  idyl,  and 
produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1859. 
Meyerbeer's  special  powers  found  no  scope  in 
this  comparatively  circumscribed  field.  The  de- 
velopment of  his  genius  since  1824  was  too  great 
not  to  be  apparent  in  any  style  of  composition, 
but  these  French  operas,  although  containing 
much  that  is  charming,  were,  like  his  Italian 
'  wild  oats,'  the  result  of  an  effort  of  will — ^the 
will  to  be  whomsoever  he  chose. 

After  1859  he  wrote,  at  Berlin,  two  cantatas, 
and  a  grand  march  for  the  Schiller  Centenary 
Festival,  and  began  a  musical  drama — ^never 
finished— i;alled  'Gothe's  Jugendzeit,'  introducing 
several  of  Goethe's  lyrical  poems,  set  to  music 
His  life  was  overshadowed  by  the  death  of  many 
friends  and  contemporaries,  among  them  his  old 
coadjutor,  Scribe,  to  whom  he  ow^  so  much. 

In  1 861  he  represented  Grerman  music  at  the 
opening  of  the  London  International  Exhibition 
by  his  '  Overture  in  the  form  of  a  March.'  The 
next  winter  he  was  again  in  Berlin,  still  working 
at  the  'Africaine,'  to  which  the  public  looked 
forward  with  impatience  and  curiosity.  For  years 
the  difficulty  of  getting  a  satisfactory  cast  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  this  opera.. 
His  excessive  anxiety  and  fastidiousness  resulted 
in  its  being  never  performed  at  all  during  his 
lifetime.  In  October,  1863,  he  returned,  for  the 
last  time,  to  Paris.  The  opera  was  now  finished, 
and  in  rehearsal.  Still  he  corrected,  poUshed, 
touched,  and  retouched :  it  occupied  his  thoughts 
night  and  day.  But  he  had  delayed  too  long. 
On  April  23  he  was  attacked  by  iUneas,  and  on 
May  2  he  died. 

The  'Africaine*  was  performed  after  his  death 
at  the  Academic  in  Paris,  April  38, 1865.  When 
it  appeared  in  London  (in  Italian)  on  the  22nd 
July  following,  the  creation  by  Mdlle.  Lucca  of 
the  part  of  'Selika*  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it. 

The  work  itself  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  incessant  change  of  intention  of  its  com- 
poser. The  original  conception  of  the  music  be- 
longs to  the  same  period  as  the  '  Huguenots ' — 
Meyerbeer's  golden  age— having  occupied  him 
from  1838  till  1843.  Laid  aside  at  that  time  for 
many  years,  and  the  bouk  then  undergoing  a 
complete  alteration,  a  second  story  b^ig  en- 
grafted on  to  the  first,  the  composition,  when 
resumed,  was  carried  on  intermittently  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  chorus  of  Bishops,  and 
Nelusko's  two  airs,  for  instance,  were  written  in 
1858 ;  the  first  duet  between  Yasco  and  Selika 
in  1857;  while  the  second  great  duet  took  its 
final  form  as  late  as  the  aid  of  1862.  The  ex- 
cessive length  of  the  opera  on  its  first  production 
(when  the  performance  occupied  more  than  six 
hours)   necessitated    considerable   curtailments 
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detrimental  to  coherence  of  plot.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  music  has  a  special  chann,  a  kind 
of  exotic  fragrance  of  its  own,  which  will  always 
make  it  to  some  minds  the  most  83rmpathetic  of 
Meyerbeer's  works.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
purely  musical  of  them  all.  None  is  so  melo- 
dious or  so  pathetic,  or  so  free  from  blemishes 
of  conventionality ;  in  none  is  the  orchestration 
BO  tender :  it  may  contain  less  that  is  surprising, 
but  it  is  more  imaginative;  it  approaches  the 
domain  of  poetry  more  nearly  than  any  of  his 
other  operas. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Meyerbeer  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  school.  F^tis  affirms  that 
whatever  faults  or  failings  have  been  laid  to  his 
charge  by  his  opponents,  one  thing — his  origin- 
ality— has  never  been  called  in  question.  '  All 
that  his  works  contain, — character,  ideas,  scenes, 
rhythm,  modulation,  instrumentation,— nail  are 
his  and  his  only.' 

Between  this  view  and  that  of  Warner,  who 
calls  him  a  'miserable  music-maker,  *a  Jew 
banker  to  whom  it  occurred  to  compose  operas/ 
there  seems  an  immeasurable  gulf.  The  truth 
probably  maybe  expressed  by  saying  that  he  was 
unique  rather  than  original.  No  artist  exists 
Uiat  is  not  partly  made  what  he  is  by  the  '  acci- 
dent' of  preceding  and  surrounding  circumstances. 
But  on  strong  creative  genius  these  modifying 
influences,  especially  those  of  contemporary  Art, 
have  but  a  superficial  effect,  wholly  secondary  to 
the  individuality  which  asserts  itself  through- 
oat,  and  finally  moulds  its  environment  to  its  own 
likeness.  Meyerbeer's  fEUJulty  was  so  determined 
in  its  manifestations  by  surrounding  conditions, 
that,  apart  from  them,  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  had  no  active  existence  at  all.  He  changed 
music  as  often  as  he  changed  climate,  though  a 
litde  of  each  of  his  successive  styles  clung  to  him 
till  the  last.  A  bom  musician,  of  extraordinary 
ability,  devoted  to  Art,  and  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  types,  with  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  work,  helped  by  the  circumstance  of 
w^th  which  in  many  another  man  would  have 
been  an  excuse  for  idleness,  he  seized  on  the  ten- 
dendee  of  his  time  and  became  its  representa- 
tive. He  left  no  disciples,  for  he  had  no  doctrine 
to  bequeath :  but  he  filled  a  gap  which  no  one 
else  oonld  fill.  As  a  great  actor  endows  the  cha- 
racters he  represents  with  life — since  to  the  union 
of  his  personality  with  the  outlines  suggested  by 
the  dramatist,  they  do  in  fact  owe  to  him  their 
objective  existence,  and  are  said  to  be  created  by 
him — so  Meyerbeer,  by  blending  his  intellect 
with  the  ouUines  and  suggestions  of  a  certain 
epoch,  gave  to  it  a  distinct  art-existence  which  it 
has  in  his  works  and  in  his  only.  His  characters 
stand  out  from  the  canvas  with — his  contempo- 
rary eulogists  say  —  the  vividness  of  Shake- 
qjeare's  characters;  we  should  say  rather  of 
Scott's.  The  literary  analogue  to  his  operas  is 
to  be  fotmd,  not  in  Tragedy,  they  are  too  realistic 
for  that,  but  in  the  Hijitorical  Novel.  Here  the 
men  and  women  of  past  timra  live  again  before 
oar  eyes,  not  as  they  appear  to  the  Poet,  who 
into  the  life  of  things/  but  as  they  appeared 
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to  each  other  when  they  walked  this  earth.  This 
is  most  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  the 
modem  stage,  and  Meyerbeer  responds  to  its 
every  need. 

It  is  consistent  with  all  this  that  he  should  have 
been  singularly  dependent  for  the  quality  of  his 
ideas  on  the  character  of  his  subject.  His  own 
original  vein  of  melody  was  limited,  and  his  con- 
structive skill  not  such  as  to  supplement  the 
deficiency  in  sustained  idea.  .  This  defect  may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  the  shallow  pedantry 
of  his  instructor,  at  the  time  when  his  youthful 
talent  was  developing  itself.  Wagner  (whose 
antipathy  to  Meyerbeer's  music  was  rather  in- 
tensified than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  operatic  reforms  on  which  his  own  heart  was 
set  were  first  introduced,  or  at  least  attempted, 
by  that  composer)  compares  him  to  a  man  who, 
catching  the  first  syllable  of  another  man's 
speech,  thereupon  screams  out  the  whole  sen- 
tence in  a  breath,  without  waiting  to  hear  what 
it  really  should  have  been  1  However  this  may 
be,  Meyerbeer's  own  ideas  rarely  go  beyond  the 
first  syllable ;  the  rest  is  built  up  by  a  wholly 
different  process,  and  too  often — as  though  his 
self-reliance  failed  him  at  the  crucial  point — a 
melody  with  a  superbly  suggestive  opening  will 
close  with  some  conventional  phrase  or  vulgar 
cademaf  all  the  more  irritating  for  this  juxtapo- 
sition. As  a  striking  case  in  point  it  is  enough 
to  adduce  the  baritone  song  in  *  Dinorah.'  The 
first  phrase  is  beautiful.  The  second,  already 
inferior,  seems  dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  its  head. 
The  third  is  a  masterly  augmentation — a  cres- 
cendo on  the  first.  The  fourth  is  a  tawdry 
platitude.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  the 
case  with  his,  harmonies.  He  often  arrests  the 
attention  by  some  chord  or  modulation  quite 
startling  in  its  force  and  effect,  immediately 
after  which  he  is  apt  to  collapse,  as  if  firightened 
by  the  sudden  stroke  of  his  own  genius.  The 
modulation  will  be  carried  on  through  a  se- 
quence of  wearisome  sameness,  stopping  short 
in  some  remote  key,  whence,  as  if  embarrassed 
how  to  escape,  he  will  return  to  where  he  began 
by  some  trite  device  or  awkward  makeshift. 
His  orchestral  colouring,  however,  is  so  full  of 
character,  so  varied  and  iaitissatU  as  to  hide 
many  shortcomings  in  form.  His  grand  com- 
binations of  effects  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and 
are  so  dazzling  in  their  result  that  the  onlooker 
may  well  be  blinded  to  the  ftust  that  what  he 
gazes  on  is  a  consummate  piece  of  -mosaic  rather 
than  an  organic  structure. 

But  in  some  moments  of  intense  dramatic  ex- 
citement he  rises  to  the  height  of  the  situation 
as  perhaps  no  one  else  has  done.  His  very  de- 
fects stand  him  here  in  good  stead,  for  these 
situations  do  not  lend  themselves  to  evenness  of 
beauty.  Such  a  moment  is  the  last  scene  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  *  Huguenots,'  culminating 
in  the  famous  duet.  Here  the  situation  is 
supreme,  and  the  music  is  inseparable  from  it. 
Beyond  description,  beyond  criticism,  nothing 
is  wanting.  The  might,  the  futility,  the  eter- 
nity of  Love  and  Fate — he  has  caught  up  the 
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whole  of  emotioii  and  uttered  it.  Whatever  was 
the  source  of  such  an  inspiration  (and  the  entire 
scene  is  said  to  have  been  an  afterthought)  it 
bears  that  stamp  of  truth  which  makes  it  a  pos- 
session for  all  time.  If  Meyerbeer  lives,  it  will 
be  in  virtue  of  such  moments  as  these.  And  if 
the  '  Proph^te '  may  be  said  to  embody  his  in- 
tellectual side,  and  the '  Africaine  *  his  emotional 
flide,  the  *  Huguenots '  is  perhaps  the  work  which 
best  blends  the  two,  and  which,  most  completely 
tjrpifyin^  its  composer,  must  be  considered  his 
masterpiece. 

Presenting,  as  they  do,  splendid  opportunities 
to  singers  of  dramatic  ability,  his  operas  hold  the 
stage,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  character  which 
renders  their  perfect  performance  difficult  and 
very  rare.  They  will  live  long,  although  many 
of  the  ideas  and  associations  which  fint  made 
them  popular  belong  already  to  the  past. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works :— - 

OPE&AB  AND  DRAMATIC  PIBCS& 
1.  Jephtha'i  Oelftbde.  Perform- 
ed mi :  S.  LeB  Amoun  de  Tere- 
Hade,  (in  Oerman.  Monodr«iii« 
for  Soprano,  Chonu.  and  Clarl- 
neC  obblifBto,  In  which  the  instra- 
mentaltst  figured  as  a  dramatic 
personage);  S.  Allmelek.  or  The 
Two  Callphx  (German.  Wlrth  uud 
Oast),  1813 ;  i.  Romtlda  e  Ckistanta, 
lAlA ;  K.  flemlramlde  rlconosciata, 
1819 :  6.  Xmma  dl  Resburgo.  1819 ; 
7.  MargheriU  d'AivJou.  1820 ;  8. 
L'Ssule  di  Qnoata.  18S2;  9.  Das 


Brandenburger  Thor,  1829:  la  n 
CrociatoinKgltto,18;|4:  11.  Robert 
le  DIable.  1831 ;  12.  Lee  Huguenots, 
1896;  IS.  Kin  Feldlager  in  Schle- 
sien,  1840 ;  14.  Strueiis^  (overture 
and  entr'actes),  1846 ;  IR.  Le  Pro- 
ph^te.1849;  16.  L'Btoile  du  Nord. 
18M ;  17.  Le  Pardon  de  Ploermel 
(Ital.  Dinorah),  1809;  18.  L'Afrl- 
caln«,1804. 

An  Oratorio— Gott  tmd  die  Na- 
tur.   Performed  181L 


CANTATAS  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC. 


7  laerad  cantatas  of  Klopstock, 
for  4  voices,  unaccompanied. 

AnOott.  Hjrmn.b7Gubitz.  For 
4  voices. 

Le  Odnle  de  la  Muslqne  k  la 
Tombe  de  Beethoven.  For  Solos 
and  Chorus. 

Cantata,  for  4  voices.  Written 
for  the  Inauguration  of  Guten- 
berg's statue  at  Hayence. 

Cantata, '  Maria  und  ihr  (lenius.' 
Ck)mposed  for  the  silver  wedding 
of  Prince  and  Prinoew  CTharles  of 
Prussia.    For  Bolos  and  Chorus. 

Serenade, '  Braut  geleite  ans  der 
Heimath.'  Composed  for  the  wed- 
ding of  Princess  Louise  of  Prunia. 
For  8  voices,  unaccompanied. 

La  Festa  nella  Corte  dl  Ferrara. 
Grand  Cantata,  with  tableaugc. 

March  of  the  Bavarian  Archers. 


Cantata  for  4  votoes  aad  Male 
Chorus,  with  accompaniment  of 
brsas  instruments. 

Ode  to  Bauch  the  senlptor. 
Solos,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 

Festal  Hymn.  Composed  for  the 
silver  wedding  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.   4  voices  and  Chorus. 

Freundschaft  Quartet  for  men's 
voices. 

The  91st  Psalm,  for  8  voices. 
Oompoaed  for  the  Choir  of  Beriln 
Cathedral.  Published,  In  score, 
b7  Brandus.  at  Paris. 

Pater  Noster,  for  4  voices,  with 
organ  accompaniment. 

12  Psalms,  for  Double  Chorus, 
unaccompanied.    (MS.) 

Stabat  Mater.   (MS.) 

Miserere.    (M&) 

TeDeum.   (MS.) 


80NQ& 
A  large  number  of  Songs  with ,    '  Neben 


P.  F.    accompaniment, 
which  the  best  Iinown  are  per- 
haps 'Le  Moine'  (for  Bass)  and 
'DasFlsehermAdchen.'  The  whole 


Dlr.'  Song,  for  Tenor 


of  them  have  been  published,  to-  for  3  voices. 


among  voice,  with  Violoncello  obbligato. 
'  Des  Jflger's  Lied,'  for  Bass  voice, 
with  Horns  obbligati. 
'  Dichter's  Wahbpradi.'  CaaoD 


gether  with  '  Le  O^nle  de  la  Mua- 1 
ique  4  la  tombe  de  Beethoven,'  In ' 
one  volame,  entitled  'Quarante 
Melodies  k  une  et  pinsiettn  voli,' 
\tj  Brandus.  at  Paris. 


'  A  Venezia,'  Barcarole. 

'  Des  SchSler's  Lied,'  for  Tmor 
voice  with  Clarinet  obbligato. 

And  many  others  of  less  Import- 
ance. 
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First  Dance,  with  Torches  (Fsck- 
eltanz).  for  brass  orchestra.  Com- 
posed for  the  King  of  Bavaria's 
wedding,  184& 

Second  ditto,  for  the  wedding  of 
Princess  Chartotte  of  Prussia,  186a 

Third  ditto,  for  the  wedding  of 
Frincess  Anne  of  Prussia,  1^ 

Grand  March,  for  the  SchlUer 


Centenary  Festival.  18B0L 

Overture,  in  the  form  of  a  March, 
for  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Xzhibitkm  In  Loodoo. 
1808. 

Coronation  March.  I889L 


A  quantity  of  P.F.  music,  wrlM«D 
in  youth,  all  unpublished. 

[F.A.M.] 

MEZZO,  MEZZA  (Ital.), '  half '  or '  medium'  ; 
whence  Mezza  Voce,  '  with  restrained  force,'  and 
Mezzo  Soprano,  the  female  voioe  intermediate 
to  the  Soprano  and  Contralto*  [J.H.] 


MIGHELI,  an  extremely  useful  basso,  who 
sang  second  parts,  serious  and  comic,  on  the 
London  stage  in  most  of  the  operas  which  were 
performed,  from  the  '  Buona  Figliuola '  in  1767 
to  the  *Viaggiatori  Felice'  in  1783.  He  was 
one  of  the  company  engaged  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
in  the  autumn  of  1766,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
mained a  faithful  servant  of  the  establishment 
for  18  years.  [J.M.] 

MI  CONTRA  FA.  In  pure  Ecclesiastical 
Music,  the  use  of  the  Trilontu,  or  Augmented 
Fourth,  is  strictly  forbidden ;  as  is  tSao  that 
of  its  inversion,  the  Quinfafodta,  or  Diminished 
Fifth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  these  intervals  is  felt,  whenever  F 
and  B  are  brought  either  into  direct  or  indirect 
correspondence  with  each  other,  whatever  may 
be  the  Mode  in  which  the  contact  takes  place. 
Now,  according  to  the  system  of  Solmisation 
adopted  by  Guide  d'Arezzo,  B,  the  third  sound 
of  the  Htxachordon  durum,  was  called  MI ;  and 
F,  the  fourth  sound  of  the  Hexaehordon  tiolum/e, 
was  called  FA.  Mediaeval  writers,  therefore, 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  false  relation 
existing  between  these  two  sounds,  in  the 
proverb — 

Mi  contra  fa  est  didbolus  in  nnuUa, 

When  the  use  of  the  Hexaohords  was  saper- 
seded  by  a  more  modem  system  of  immutable 
Solmisation  (see  Solmisation  ;  Hexachord),  F 
still  retained  its  name  of  FA,  while  B  took  that 
of  the  newly-added  syllable,  SI :  and  the  old 
saw  then  ran  thus- 
fit  eontra/a  ett  diabohu  in  muHea, 

In  this  form  it  became  more  readily  intelligible 
to  musicians  unacquainted  with  the  machinery  of 
the  Hexachcnrds ;  while  its  signification  remained 
unchanged,  and  its  teaching  was  afe  sternly  en- 
forced as  ever.  That  that  teaching  continues  in 
full  force  still  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  neither 
Pietro  Aron,  nor  any  other  early  writer,  ever 
censured  the  *  False  relation  of  the  Tritone '  more 
severely  than  Cherubini,  who  condemns  it,  with 
equal  rigour,  whether  it  be  used  as  an  element 
of  Harmony,  or  of  Melody.  [ W.  S.  R.] 

MICBOLOGUS  (from  the  Gr.  adj.  suK/m- 
\6yoi,  having  regard  to  small  things — from 
fUKp6s,  little,  and  \6yos,  a  word;  Lat.  Sermo 
brevis,  an  Epitome,  or  Compwdium).  A  name, 
given,  by  two  celebrated  authors,  to  worka 
containing  an  epitome  of  all  that  was  known 
of  music  at  the  tune  they  were  written. 

I.  The  Miorologus  of  Guide  d'Arezao  Is 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  year 
1024.  Valuable  MS.  copies  of  this  curious 
work  are  pres^ved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  as 
well  as  in  the  '  Kipg's  library'  at  Paris,  aad  in 
other  European  ooUections.    The  treatise  was 

grinte^  in  1784,  by  Gerbert,  Prince  Abbat  of 
1.  Blasien,  in  his  great  work  entitled  Scriptoret 
eedmcutieidemuiica ;  and,  in  1876,  Hermesdorff 
published  a  copy  of  the  original  text,  at  Treves, 
side  by  side  with  a  German  translaticm.  Coo- 
siderable  variations  occur  in  th^  aatiept  MSS. ; 


MICROLOGUS. 

tnit  full  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  Uie 
readings  given  in  the  two  printed  editions  we 
have  mentioned.  The  work  is  divided  into 
twenty  Chapters,  some  of  which  throw  great 
light,  both  upon  the  state  of  musical  science  at 
the  time  of  its  production,  and  upon  its  sub- 
sequent progress.  The  first  Chapter  is  merely 
introductory;  the  second  treats  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Notes ;  and  the  third,  of  *  the  Disposition 
of  the  Monochonl/  which  the  author  strongly 
recommends  as  a  means  of  teaching  Choristers  to 
■ing  in  tnne  [see  Monochord]  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notioe,  as  a  chronological  *  land-mark/  that 
Guide  here  uses  the  long-since  universally  re- 
jected division  of  Pythagoras,  which  resolves  the 
Perfect  Fourth  {Diateuaron)  into  two  Greater 
Tones  and  a  Limma,  instead  of  the  truer  section 
of  Ptolemy,  who  divides  it  into  a  Greater  and 
Lesser  Tone,  and  a  Semitone.  Chapter  V  treats 
of  the  Octave,  {Diapcuon),  and  of  the  seven 
letters  by  which  its  sounds  are  represented. 
Chapters  XVIII,  and  XIX,  entitled,  De  Bio- 
phonia,  id  est  Organi  prectpta,  and  IHctce  JHor 
pkonia  per  exempla  pixtbcUio,  are  filled  with  still 
more  interesting  matter,  and  contain  a  detailed 
deKription  of  the  method  pursued  in  accom- 
panying a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  with  Discant — 
here  called  Diaphonia,  or  Organun^  Earlier 
aathoritiee  had  decreed,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Octave,  no  intervals  were  admissible  in 
Xiscant,  but  Uie  Perfect  Fourth,  and  its  inver- 
sion, the  Perfect  Fifth,  used  as  in  the  following 
example— quoted  in  the  Micrologus — in  which 
Plain  Chaunt  occupies  the  middle  part : — 
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But  Guide,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Fourth  as 
!  most  important  interval,  permits,  also,  the  use 

the  Major  Second,  and  the  Major  and  Minor 

*^9hird;  and  gives  the  following  example  of  the 
in  which  they  may  be  introduced : — 


V«  -  nl   -to 


Neither  in  the  chapters  we  have  selected  for 

Ulustn^on,  nor  m  any  other  part  of  the 

^^rork,  do  we  find  any  mention  whatever  of  the 

^^srmonic  Hand,  the  Solmisation  of  tiie  Hexa- 

^2hord,  or  the  use  of  the  Lines  and  Spaces  of  the 

^tave;   nor  do  Guido*s  other  writings  contain 

•^ny  allonon  to  these  aids  to  Science  sufficiently 

'Explicit  to  identify  him  as  their  inventor.    His 

^slaim  to  this  honour  rests  entirely  on  the  au- 

'ithority  of  Frandiinus  Gafurius,  Yicentino,  Glarea- 

^us,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Zarlino,  and  other  early 

^niters,  whose  verdict  in  his  favour  is,  however, 

mn  unanimous,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 

^eot  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us  through 

•mo  many  consentient  records. 

II.  A  less  celebrated,  but  soaroely  less  valu- 
able treatise,  entitled  Mutiee  aciivt  Mierologua, 
was  printed,  at  Leipzig, — in  151 7,  by  Andreas 
Omitiiapaictii    (or  Ornitoparohus) — a  German 


Musician,  of  acknowledged  eminence,  whose  true 
patronymic,  in  its  mother  tongue,  was  Vogelsang, 
or  Vogelgeeang.  This  work,  written  iu  the  quaint 
Latin  peculiar  to  the  i6th  century,  contains 
the  substance  of  a  series  of  Lectures,  delivered 
by  the  author  at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg, 
Mainz,  and  Tubingen;  and  is  divided  into 
four  separate  books.  The  First  Book,  com- 
prising twelve  Chapters,  treats  of  the  diffSsTent 
kinds  of  Music,  of  the  Clefii,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes,  the  Hexachords,  the  rules  of  Solmisation 
and  Mutation,  the  various  Intervals,  the  Division 
and  Use  of  the  Monochord,  the  laws  of  MuHoa 
fida,  Transposition,  and  the  Church  Tones.  [See 
Modes,  the  Ecolesiastioal  ;  Hexaohobd; 
Solmisation  ;  Mutation  ;  Musioa  fiota  ;  Tones, 
THE  Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Second  Book,  divided  into  thirteen  Chap- 
ters, treats  of  Measured  Music,  [see  MusiCA 
msnsurata],  and  contains  an  amount  of  infor- 
mation even  more  valuable  than  that  conveyed 
in  Morley*s  *  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction,*  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  expressed  in  more  intelligible 
language,  and  freed  firom  the  involutions  of  a 
cumbrous  and  firequently  vague  and  meaningless 
dialogue.  In  the  Second  Chapter  of  this  Book,  the 
author  describes  eight  kinds  of  notes — the  Large, 
Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Qua- 
ver, and  Semiquaver.  The  Third  Chapter  is 
devoted  to  Ligatures:  and,  as  the  Ligatures 
in  common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century  diffSered,  in  some  particulars,  firom  those 
employed  in  the  time  of  Palestrina,  the  rules 
here  given  are  of  inestimable  value  in  decypher- 
ing  early  compositions.    [See  Ligatubb.] 

In  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapters  of  the 
Second  Book,  the  author  defines  the  various 
species  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation ;  and,  com- 
plaining, as  bitterly  as  Morley  does,  of  the 
diversity  of  the  signs  by  which  they  are  repre- 
sented, [see  Mode;  Time;  Pbolation],  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  readers  directions,  which  wiU 
be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  score  the  works  of  Josquin  dee  Pr^,  and 
other  writers  who  flourished  before  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century.  The  remaining  Chapters 
treat  of  Augmentation,  Diminution,  Rests,  Points, 
Proportion,  and  other  matters  of  deep  interest  to 
the  student  of  Antient  Music. 

The  Third  Book,  disposed  in  seven  Chapters, 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ecclesiastical 
Music ;  and,  chiefly,  to  the  Accents  used  in  re- 
citing the  Divine  Office.    [See  Accents.] 

The  Fourth  Book,  in  eight  Chapters,  contains  an 
epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Ooimterpoint ;  and  treats, 
in  detail,  of  the  diff'erence  between  Consonances 
and  Dissonances,  the  '  Grenoral  Precepts  of  Coun- 
terpoint,' the  nature  of  different  Voices,  the 
formation  of  Cadences,  the  '  Special  Precepts  of 
Counterpoint,'  the  use  of  Bests  in  Coimterpoint, 
and  the  different  Styles  of  Singing.  On  this 
last  point,  the  authors  remarks  are  cruelly 
caustic.  He  tells  us  that  the  English  carol,  the 
French  sing,  the  Spanish  weep,  the  Italians  of 
Genoa  caper,  other  Italians  bark ;  but '  the  Ger- 
mans, I  am  ashamed  to  say,  howl  like  wolves,* 
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It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
the  infonnation  contained  in  this  most  instructive 
treatise.  The  first  edition — of  which  a  copy  is 
happily  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum — is  so  excessively  rare,  that,  until  M. 
F^tis  fortunately  discovered  an  example  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  a  reprint,  of  1519*  was 
veiy  commonly  regarded  as  itte  editio  princepe. 
The  edition  described  by  Bumey,  and  Hawkins, 
is  a  much  later  one,  printed,  at  Ck>logne,  in 
1535.  In  1609,  our  own  John  Dowland  printed 
a  correct  though  delidously  quaint  English  trans- 
lation, in  London ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  this  that  the  work  is  best  known  in  this 
country.  Hawkins,  indeed,  though  he  mentions 
the  Latin  original,  gives  all  his  quotations  firom 
DowIand*s  version.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM  MUSIC, 
by  Mendelssohn,  consists  of  two  parts,  i.  The 
Overture  was  written  between  July  7  and  Aug.  6, 
1826,  with  the  latter  of  which  dates  the  score  (in 
the  Berlin  Bibliothek)  is  signed.  It  appears  from 
Marx's  statement  (Erinn.  ii.  231-3)  that  the  work, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  a  second  attempt.  The  former 
one,  of  which  the  first  half  was  completed,  began 
with  the  four  chords  and  the  fairy  figure.  On  these 
followed  a  regular  overture,  in  which  the  theme 


t^B'Mf^tp^^ja^^^fflF^ 


represented  the  proceedings  of  the  lovers.  No- 
thing else  has  survived.  The  Bergomask  dance  and 
other  most  characteristic  features  are  all  new,  and 
appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Marx,  who  urged  that  the  overture 
should  not  only  be  formed  on  the  subject  of  the 
play  but  should  adopt  it  as  a  Programme.  It  was 
first  performed  in  public  at  Stettin  in  Feb.  1827. 
Mendelssohn  brought  it  with  him  to  London  in 
1829,  and  it  was  played  under  his  direction  at  a 
concert  given  by  Drouet  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  on 
June  24,  Midsummer  night.  On  returning  from 
the  concert  the  score  was  left  in  a  hackney  coach 
and  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  coincidence  between  the  melody  at  the 
close  of  the  overture  and  that  in  the  *  Mermaid's 
song'  in  the  Finale  to  the  2nd  act  of  Weber's 
'  Oberon '  is  no  doubt  a  mere  coincidence.  Weber's 
sketch  of  the  Finale  was  finished  in  Dresden  on 
*  Jan.  7, 1826,  immediately  after  which  he  started 
for  London ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  of 
the  moti/a  of  the  opera  should  have  become  known 
before  its  performance,  April  1 2, 1 826.  But  apart 
from  this,  it  is  so  extremely  unlike  Mendelssohn 
to  adopt  a  theme  firom  another  composer,  that  we 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  the  idea  was  his  own. 
He  introduces  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
at  the  first  fortisaimo;  it  then  twice  recurs  in 
the  course  of  the  working,  and  appears  in  an 
extended  form  as  a  cantil^ne  in  the  coda.  Men- 
delssohn appear  to  have  felt  some  difiiculty  as  to 
the  notation  of  the  overture.  He  first  wrote  it 
with  the  fairy  subject  in  quavers,  and  two  miniTna 
in  a  bar.     He  then  published  an  arrangement 

>  Weber'f  Life,  by  his  son,  IL  630, 843. 


fbr  the  P.  F.  with  Cramor  &  Ck>.,  which  has  the 
fairy  subject  in  semiquavers ;  and  lastly  returned 
to  the  original  notation,  in  which  the  score  is 
printed.  The  score  was  published  with  those  of 
the  Hebrides  and  Meeresstille,  as  '  3  concert  over- 
tures,* by  Breitkopfs,  in  March  or  April  1835. 

2.  The  music  for  the  Play  was  composed  in 
1843  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  was  produced  on  the  stage  at  the 
New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  on  Oct.  14  of  that  year, 
after  11  rehearsals.  It  contains  la  numbers — 
Scherzo ;  Faiiy  march ;  '  You  spotted  snakes*  for 
2  sopranos  and  chorus ;  Melodrama ;  Intermezzo ; 
Melodrama ;  Nottumo  ;  Andante  ;  Wedding 
march  ;  Allegro  conunodo ;  Bergomask  dance ; 
Finale.  Its  first  performance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic was  under  the  composer's  direction.  May 
a;,  1844.  [G.] 

MILAN.  A  school  of  music  was  founded  at 
Milan  in  1483  by  Lodovico  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan.  Some  writers  affirm  that  tl^  was  the 
first  public  school  of  music  in  Italy,  but  that  of 
Bologna,  founded  in  1482  by  Pope  Nidiolas  V, 
preceded  it  by  one  year.  Franchino  Gafurio  of 
Iiodi  was  the  first  public  professor  of  music  in 
Milan.  He  was  bom  at  Lodi  in  145 1,  and  studied 
music  at  Mantua,  Verona,  Genoa  and  Naples. 
Driven  from  Naples  by  the  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
he  returned  to  Ixxli,  where  he  gave  instruction 
in  music  till  summoned  to  Milan  by  Roberto 
Bami,  canon  of  Lodi.  Ini482  hewas  madechapel- 
master  of  the  cathedral,  and  public  professor  of 
music  in  that  city.  He  continued  there  numy  yean 
teaching  and  translating  into  Latin  the  ancient 
Greek  writers  on  music.  Among  his  works  are : — 
I .  Theoricum  Opus  harmonicae  discipline.  (Milan, 
1492,  in  fol.)  2.  Practica  Musics  utri usque  can* 
tus.  (Milan,  1496.)  3.  De  harmonica  musioorum 
instrumentorum.  (Milan,  1498.) 

This  last  treatise  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  dispute, 
embraced  by  all  the  musicians  of  the  day,  be- 
tween Gafurio  and  Spataro,  the  professor  of  the 
rival  school  at  Bologna.  To  Spataro^s  attack, 
entitled  'Errori  di  Franchino  Gafurio,'  etc., 
(rafurio  replied  in  his  *  Apologia  FVanchini  Gra- 
furii  Musici  adversus  Joannem  Spatarium  et 
complices  Bononiensis.'  The  school  of  music  was 
for  the  time  overthrown  in  Milan  by  the  £sll 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  Franchino  Gafurio  re- 
tired to  Padua,  where  he  became  a  professor  of 
astrology.    He  died  at  the  age  of  71. 

Bumey,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Music  (vol.  iii.  p.  153),  , 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Gafurio :  '  It  was  ^ 
at  Milan,'  he  says,  *that  Gafurio  composed  and  J 
polished  most  of  his  works ;  that  he  was  caressed  J 
by  the  first  persons  of  his  time  for  rank  and^ 
learning ;  and  that  he  read  Lectures  by  publico 
authority  to  crowded  audiences,  for  which  he^ 
had  a  faculty  granted  him  by  the  ArchbishopKz 
and  chief  magistrates  of  the  city  in  1483,  whidi^ 
exalted  him  far  above  all  his  cotemporary  bre—^ 
thren :  and  how  much  he  improved  the  sdenc 
by  his  instructions,  his  lectures  and  his  writings., 
was  testified  by  the  approbation  of  the  whols 
city ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  many  disciples  h< 
formed,  and  the  almost  infinite  number  of  volumi 
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be  wrote,  among  which  several  will  live  as 
long  as  music  and  the  Latin  tongue  are  under- 
stood.' 

Costanzo  Porta,  the  pupil  of  WiUaert,  Zarlino, 
Caimo,  Gastoldi  Biffi,  and  others,  were  also  emi- 
nent comp(«ers  in  the  old  Lombard  school  of 
music,  but  Claude  Monteverde  ^bom  at  Cremona 
1570)  was  the  first  to  found  a  new  epoch  in  this 
school,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  in  Italy.  He  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  by  his  performance 
<m  the  Tenor  Viola ;  and  by  his  direction,  and  ap- 
plying himself  to  the  study  of  composition  under 
Ingegnere,  the  Maestro  di  Capella  of  that  Court, 
he  became  a  considerable  composer  for  the  Church. 
The  result  of  his  studies  appears  in  some  valu- 
able innovations  in  the  old  rules  of  counterpoint, 
vhich,  although  they  excited  much  cavil  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,  were  soon  adopted  not  only 
by  dilettanti  but  professors. 

Besides  making  these  important  discoveries, 

He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  inventors 

of  recitative  in  the  Musical  Drama.     Orazio 

Vecchi,   bom  about  1550,  was  another  writer 

of  operatic  music  of  the  Lombard  school.    His 

opera  of '  L'  Amfi  Pamaso,'  was  one  of  the  earliest 

operatic  representations.    These  and  many  other 

Writers  of  dramatic  music  were  formed  in  the 

Xiombard  school,  which  was  also  illustrated  by 

oompoeers  for  the  Church,   such  as  Viadana, 

^osdmbeni,  Simpliciano  Olivo,  Giuseppe  Vignati, 

'Antonio  Roeetti,  Gio.  Andrea  Fioroni,  etc.,  etc. 

Li  the  first  part  of  the   1 8th  century  the 

lous  school  of  singing  of  Giuseppe  Ferdinando 

trivio  flourished  at  Milan,  but  there  does  not 

to  have  been  any  special  '  Accademia  *  or 

ratorio  for  public  musical  instruction  till 

le  year  1807,  when,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon 

Juonaparte,  the  present  Royal  Conservatorio  of 

^^ilan  was  estabUshed. 

By  order  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
building  annexed  to  the  church  of  Santa 
della  Passione,  formerly  a  convent,  was 
apart  for  the  new  musical  institute.  It  was 
^^|)ened  on  September  8,  1808,  and  formally  in- 
augurated by  the  Marquis  de  Br^me,  minister 
>f  the  interior ;  and  it  was  to  be  modelled  on  the 
kttem  of  the  old  Conservatorios  of  Naples. 
^^^^  The  first  president  of  the  Conservatorio  was 
^^^ooifazio  Asioli,  chosen  by  the  celebrated  Gian 
^^^imone  Mayr,  who  traced  out  the  rules  for  the 
kew  institution ;  and  the  first  professors  of  the 
srious  branches  of  musical  instruction  were 
lerigi,  Seochi,  Ray,  Piantanida,  Negri,  Rolla, 
^orioni,  Andredi,  Adami,  Belloli,  Buccinelli. 
1 81 4,  on  account  of  the  large  increase  of 
kupils,  two  extra  professors  were  nominated. 
Coring  the  years  1848  and  1849,  when  the 
were  in  Milan,  the  Conservatorio  was 
_  occupied  by  their  troops,  but  the  musical 

^^^istruction  of  the  pupils  was  carried  on  in  the 
jpyivate  houses  of  the  professors.  In  1850  the 
^OoaMcrvatorio  was  reopened  imder  the  presidency 
Lanro  Rossi  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  con- 
iderable  change  in  its  form  of  government,  and 
provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  the 


organ,  the  harp,  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
music.  In  1858  a  school  of  instruction  in  singing 
for  the  performers  at  the  royal  theatres  was  like- 
wise added. 

An  Academical  Council  was  instituted  in  1864, 
to  determine  what  prizes  should  be  distributed 
to  the  pupils,  and  every  year  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  most  at  the  yearly  examina- 
tions receive  a  monthly  pension  arising  out  of 
the  endowment  of  the  Institution.  In  this  same 
year  the  '  Societk  del  Quartette  *  was  formed,  of 
which  many  of  the  most  notable  musicians  of  the 
present  day  are  honorary  members.  Every  year 
this  society  causes  six  or  eight  concerts  of  clas- 
sical music  to  be  performed,  and  offers  a  prize 
for  the  best  musical  c(»nposition  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. The  *  Scuole  popolari  *  for  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  are  also  ofif- 
shoots  of  the  great  Milanese  Conservatorio. 

The  programme  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
Royal  Conservatorio,  as  translated  from  the 
report  of  January  1873,  of  the  president.  Signer 
Lodovico  Melzi,  comprehends  two  kinds  of  in- 
struction in  music,  artistic  and  literary,  and  these 
may  again  be  subdivided  into  a  preliminary 
and  a  superior  course  of  instruction  in  either  of 
these  two  branches. 

The  Conservatorio  professes  to  give  a  complete 
musical  and  a  fair  literary  education.  The  musical 
instruction  is  directed  by  29  Professors,  and  by 
about  30  Teachers  selected  from  the  best  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  For  the  literary  branch  there  are 
7  Professors.  There  are  two  other  Professors,  one 
for  deportment,  pantomine,  and  ballet,  the  other 
for  drilL 

Each  pupil  previous  to  admission  must  pass 
through  a  preliminary  examination  to  see  if  he 
has  any  capacity  for  the  branch  of  musical  in- 
struction he  intends  to  pursue.  This  examina- 
tion when  passed  only  gives  the  pupil  a  right  to 
enter  the  Conservatorio  probationally  for  a  year, 
and  not  till  he  has  passed  the  second  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  probationary  year  is  he  admitted 
as  a  pupil.  On  admission  he  pays  an  entrance 
fee  of  20  lire,  and  every  year,  until  his  studies 
are  completed,  he  pays  to  the  Institute  5  lire 
monthly,  with  the  exception  of  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Nine  years  are  allowed  to  each  pupil  for  study 
in  composition,  and  for  attaining  proficiency  in 
stringed  inttruments,  ten  years  for  wind  instru- 
ments, eleven  years  for  instruction  in  singing. 

Since  its  foundation,  to  the  date  above  named, 
the  Conservatorio  had  instructed  1627  pupils,  of 
whom  1 24  finished  their  course  in  1872.  [C.M.P.] 
MILANOLLO,  the  sisters,  celebrated  violin 
ists,  were  both  bom  at  Sevigliano  near  Turin, 
where  their  father  lived  as  a  poor  silk-spinner ; 
Teresa  in  1827,  Maria  in  1832.  Teresa  was 
but  four  years  of  age  when  she  heard  a  violin 
solo  in  a  mass,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by 
the  sound  of  the  instrument  that  firom  that 
moment  she  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
else,  and  would  not  rest  till  she  got  a  fiddle  of 
her  own.  Her  first  teacher  was  Giovaimi  Ferrero,  a 
local  musician,  and  afterwards  Gebbaro  and  Mora 
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at  Turin.  Slie  was  not  yet  seven  years  old 
when  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  at 
Turin  and  other  towns  of  Piedmont.  But 
the  pecuniary  results  of  the^  concerts  being 
quite  insufficient  to  extract  the  family  from  the 
state  of  absolute  poverty  they  were  living  in, 
the  father  was  advised  to  emigrate  to  France. 
Accordingly  he  set  out  with  lus  wife  and  two 
children,  Teresa,  then  seven  years  old,  and 
Maria,  an  infant  in  arms,  and  after  having 
crossed  the  Alps  on  foot,  the  little  caravan 
made  its  first  halt  at  Marseilles.  Here  Teresa 
played  three  or  four  times  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  then  went  to  Paris,  furnished  with 
an  introduction  to  Lafont,  who  took  much 
interest  in  her  talent  and  instructed  her  for 
some  time.  After  having  appeared  with  much 
success  at  Paris,  she  travelled  for  some  time 
with  Lafont  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  She 
next  came  to  England,  appeared  in  London 
and  the  provinces  and  on  a  tour  through  Wales, 
played  within  less  than  a  month  in  forty  con- 
certs with  Bochsa,  the  harpist,  who  however, 
according  to  Fetis,  absconded  with  the  whole  of 
the  proceeds.  Meanwhile  Teresa  had  begun  for 
some  time  to  inatruct  her  younger  sister  Maria, 
who  shewed  a  talent  hardly  inferior  to  her  own, 
and  who  began  to  play  in  public  at  the  age  of 
six.  Henceforth  the  two  sisters  invariably  ap- 
peared together,  and  on  their  journeys  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  received  every- 
where with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Their  per- 
formances shewed  all  the  best  peculiarities  of 
the  Franco-Belgian  school  of  violin-playing — 
great  neatness  of  execution  of  the  left  huid, 
facility  of  bowing,  gracefulness  and  piquancy  of 
style.  Teresa^s  playing  appears  to  have  been 
distinguished  by  much  warmth  of  feeling,  while 
Maria,  the  younger,  had  remarkable  vigour  and 
boldness  of  execution.  These  qualities,  com* 
bined  with  the  charm  of  their  personal  appear- 
ance, never  failed  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
public.  At  Vienna  especially,  where  the  sisters 
gave  within  a  few  months  not  less  than  25 
concerts,  their  success  was  almost  unprecedented. 
They  visited  England  once  more  in  1845,  and 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  9.  Their 
reception  in  England  appears  hardly  to  have 
been  in  accordance  with  their  enormous  conti- 
nental reputation,  and  the  critics  of  the  day 
severely  condenm  the  exaggerated  style  and  in- 
complete technique  of  the  sisters — with  what 
right  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  1848  Maria,  the 
younger,  died  suddenly  of  rapid  consumption  at 
Paris,  and  was  buried  at  Pbre  la  Chaise.  Teresa 
after  some  time  resumed  her  life  of  travel,  but 
since  her  marriage  with  M.  Parmentier,  an  emi- 
nent Freneh  military  engineer,  has  retired  into 
private  life.  [P.  D.] 

MILDER-HAUPTMANN.  Pauline  Anna, 
a  celebrated  German  singer  and  tragic  actress,  the 
daughter  of  Milder,  a  courier  in  the  Austrian 
service,  waa  bom  at  Constantinople  in  1785. 
She  lived  afterwards  at  Vienna,  where,  having 
lost  her  father,  she  was  compelled  to  ^iter  the 
service  of  a  lady  of  rank  as  ladyVmaid,    Her 


fine  voice  and  handsome  person  attracted  the 
notice  of  Schikaneder,  the  well-known  Viennese 
manager,  who  urged  her  to  enter  the  profession, 
offering  to  be  responsible  for  her  musical  educa- 
tion and  to  superintend  her  d^ut  on  the  stage. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  she  became  the  pupil 
of  an  Italian  singing-master  named  Tomascelli, 
and  subsequently  of  Salieri.  She  made  her  first 
public  appearance  on  April  9,  1803,  as  Juno,  in 
SUssmayer's  opera  *  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien.* 
As  an  artist,  she  seems  to  have  profited  but  little 
by  instruction.  With  the  kind  of  Oriental  indo- 
lence that  always  distinguished  her,  she  was 
content  to  rely  for  success  on  her  splendid  natu- 
ral gifts,  which  were  such  as  to  procure  for  her, 
almost  at  once,  an  engagement  at  the  Loaperial 
Court  theatre.  That  the  part  of '  Fidelio '  should 
have  been  written  for  her  is  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  organ  which  caused 
old  Haydn  to  say  to  her  '  Dear  child,  you  have 
a  voice  like  a  house  !* 

Her  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1808  she 
made  a  brilliantly  successful  professional  tour, 
obtaining,  on  her  return  to  Vienna,  a  fresh  en- 
gagement at  Court  as  prima  donna  assoluta.  In 
1 810  Anna  Milder  married  a  rich  jeweller  named 
Hauptmann.  Her  greatest  series  of  triumphs 
was  achieved  at  Benin,  where  she  appeared  in 
Gluck's  *Iphigenia  in  Tauris,*  in  181  a.  After 
singing  wiUi  equal  iclat  in  other  great  German 
towns,  she  contracted,  in  1816,  a  permanent  en- 
gagement with  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin,  where 
for  twelve  years  she  reigned  supreme.  She  played 
in  all  the  principal  rOles  in  the  repertoire,  but  her 
great  parts  were  those  of  the  classical  heroines 
of  Gluck  —  Iphigenia,  Alcestis,  Armida  —  for 
which  she  was  pre-eminently  fitted,  both  by 
her  imposing  presence,  and  by  her  magnificent 
soprano  voice,  full,  rich,  and  flawless,  which  both 
in  amount  and  quality  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
to  desire.  It  was,  however,  unwieldy,  and  this 
natural  inflexibility  so  little  overcome  by  art  as 
to  be  incapable  of  Uie  simplest  trill  or  other  florid 
embelliahment.  At  times,  especially  in  her  later 
years,  she  attempted  some  lighter  parts,  such  as 
Moza^*s  Donna  Elvira,  and  Susanna,  but  her 
lack  of  execution  prevented  her  £rom  suc- 
ceeding in  these  as  she  did  in  Weigl^s  opera  '  Die 
schweizer  Familie  *  (made  celebrated  by  her  im- 
personation of  Emmeline),  or  in  the  broad 
matory  style  of  Gluck.  Although  'Fidelio' 
became  one  of  her  principal  rdl^g,  her  perform- 
ance in  this  opera  was  never  either  vocally 
dramatically  irreproachable.  Thayer  (Life  of  T 
thoven,  ii.  290)  relates  a  conversation  with  her,  ii 
1836,  when  she  told  him  what  'hard  fights*  sh- 
used  to  have  with  the  master  about  some 
ages  in  the  Adagio  of  the  great  scena  in 
major,  described  by  her  as  '  ugly,' '  unvocal,*  aik< 
'inimical  (toiderai^ebend)  to  her  organ.'  All  w^ 
in  vain,  however,  until  in  18 14  she  dedares^ 
herself  resolved  never  again  to  appear  in  tki^^ 
part,  if  she  had  to  sing  this  ungrateful  air  as  ^^ 
stood — a  threat  which  proved  effective. 

Her  manner  in  society  is  described  as  cold  acv^ 
apathetic,  and  her  degree  of  musical  culture   0^ 
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Rnall  that  ehe  oould  only  learn  her  parts  by 
having  them  played  to  her  over  and  over  again. 
In  ipite  of  this  (in  which  indeed  she  is  not 
singular),  she  was  as  much  admired  by  oom- 
poners  and  critics  as  by  the  court  and  the  public. 
Zelter  describes  her  golden  voice  as  '  positively 
belonging  to  the  class  of  rarities,*  and  herself  as 
'the  only  singer  who  gives  yoa  complete  satis- 
faction.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  her  suocess  and 
steady  hold  on  the  public  favour  had  a  most 
important  influence  in  upholding  German  opera 
and  the  classical  style,  and  in  counteracting  the 
frivolous  {Jashion  foe  foreign  talent  of  every  idnd 
which  reigned  at  Berlin. 

Chorley  tells  an  amusing  story,  on  the  author* 
ity  of  an  eye-witness,  of  an  occasion  when  Mme. 
Milder's  stately  calm  was  for  a  moment  over^ 
oome  during  one  of  her  magnificent  imperson- 
atiou  of  Gluck*s  heroines.  'At  the  moment 
where  Blum,  the  bass  singer,  who  used  to 
itrengthen  himself  for  the  part  of  Hercules  upon 
champagne,  was  carrying  off  the  colossal  Alcestis 
from  the  shades  below.  Queen  Milder,  aware  of 
the  risk  she  ran  in  arms  so  unsteady,  and  over* 
powered  with  sudden  terror,  exclaimed,  "Herr 
Jttu !  Ich  fialle ! "  This  exclamation  elicited  a 
•nnoltaneous  roar  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre. 
And  from  that  day  forward,  Milder  was  led,  not 
<i^nied,  from  the  stage  by  the  Grod  of  Strength.* 
(Modern  German  Music,  vol.  i.  p.  i86.) 

In  1829  she  abdicated  her  sceptre  in  Berlin, 

^^^ing  to  misunderstandings  and  differences  with 

^e  opera-director,  Sponthd.     She  then  visited 

^QtBia.  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but  her  voice 

^^  fiuling  £ast.    Her  last  public  appearance 

JJ^  at  Vienna  in  1836,  two  years  before  her 

^^«ath,  which  happened  at  Berlin  on  May  29, 

»«38.  [F.A.M.] 

^   MILITARY  DRUM  is  another  term  for  the 
^^  drum.     [Dbum,  3.]  [V.  de  P.] 

^^  MILLER,  Edward,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at 
^^orwich  in  1731,  studied  music  under  Dr. 
^^mney,  and  was  elected  organist  of  Doncaster 
^\ily  25,  1756,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
^^ares.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at  Gam- 
^^idge  in  1 786.  He  died  at  Doncaster,  Sept.  1 2, 
^^^07.  His  compositions  comprise  elegies,  songs, 
^^^ipaichord  sonatas,  flute  solos,  psalm  tunes,  etc., 
^;jQd  he  ?ras  the  author  of  'The  Elements  of 
'^iKvou^-bass  and  Composition '  and  a  '  History 
^^  Doncaster,*  1 804.  [W.  H.  H.] 

.  MILLIGO,  Giuseppe,  a  good  composer  and 
^^tter  singer,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Twlinri 
^owiglio),  Modena.  Gluck,  who  heard  him  in 
^Taly,  thought  him  one  of  the  greatest  soprani  of 
^Js  day,  and,  when  Millico  visited  Vienna  in 
^773,  and  was  attached  to  the  Court  Theatre, 
^^loek  showed  his  estimation  of  him  by  choosing 
^im  as  singing-master  for  his  own  niece.  In  the 
^^iriiig  of  ^t  year,  Millioo  had  already  oome  to 
^^oodon,  where  however  he  found  the  public  but 
^ttle  disposed  in  his  favour.  Though  a  judicious 
^«tist  aad  a  most  worthy  man,  he  was  not  an 
^Wdoois,  and  his  voice  had  received  its  greatest 
^^^iaatiet  frotn  art  (Barney) ;  *  Of  a  singularly 


daitk  complexion,  ill-made,  and  uncommonly  plain 
in  features*  (Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe).  By  the 
end  of  the  season,  Millico  had  reversed  the  first 
unfavourable  impression,  and  his  benefit  was  a 
bumper.  He  bad  then  appeared  in  '  Artaserse ' 
and  *  Sofonisba,'  and  he  took  part  in  '  II  Cid'  and 
'Tamerlane*  in  the  following  year.  In  1774  he 
appeared  here  in  *  Peiseo,'  after  which  he  went 
to  Berlin.  In  1780  he  was  in  Italy  again, 
attached  to  the  Nei^litan  Court,  where  ho  is 
said  to  have  profited  by  his  own  influence  to 
oppress  other  artists.  F6tis  gives  a  list  of  his 
compositions,  including  3  operas,  3  cantatas,  a 
collection  of  canzonette,  published  in  London 
(1777),  and  other  pieces.  [J.M.] 

MILTON,  John,  father  of  the  poet,  was  of 
an  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  seated  at 
Milton,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  but  being  disinherited  for  em- 
bracing Protestantism,  commenced  business  as 
a  scrivener  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle,  the  family  arms.  He 
was  a  skilled  musician,  and  admitted  into  fel- 
lowship with  the  best  composers  of  his  time. 
To  *  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  i6oi,  he  contri- 
buted ^e  six -part  madrigal  'Fayre  Oriana  in  the 
mome,*  and  to  Leigh  ton's  'Teares  or  Lament- 
acions,'  1614,  four  motets.  Ravenscroft*s' Whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes,*  1621,  contains  some  times  by 
him,  among  them  the  well-known  'York*  and 
'Norwich.*  He  is  said  to  have  composed  an 
'In  Nomine*  in  40  parts,  and  presented  it  to 
a  Polish  prince,  who  rewarded  hun  with  a  gold 
chain  and  medal.  His  musical  abilities  are 
celebrated  by  his  son  in  a  Latin  poem,  'Ad 
Patrem.*  He-^ied  at  an  advanced  age  in  March 
1646-7,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles*,  Cripplegate. 
Specimens  of  his  compositions  are  given  by  both 
Hawkins  and  Bumey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MINACCIANDO,  'threateningly*;  a  term 
used  once  by  Beethoven,  in  a  letter  to  Schott, 
dated  Jan.  28,  1826  (Nohl,  Neue  Briefe  Bee- 
thoven's, p.  282),  in  which,  after  some  playful 
abuse,  the  following  postscript  occurs  : — 

tr. 
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Popaan 
leiuffigi 
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trino 


tr.  mfnaeeiando 
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[J.  A.  P.M.] 
MINGOTTI,  Reoiit  A,  a  very  celebrated  singer, 
whose  family  name  was  Valkktini,  was  bom  at 
Naples,  of  German  parents,  in  1728.  Her  father, 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  being  ordered 
to  Gratz  in  Silesia  in  the  same  year,  took  his 
daughter  with  him.  Here  he  died,  leaving  her 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  placed  her  in 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  where  she  received  her 
first  instruction  in  music.  At  the  age  of  14, 
however,  she  lost  her  uncle  by  death,  and  the 
pension  which  ensured  her  an  asylum  with  the 
nuns  oeased  with  his  life.  Compelled  to  return 
to  her  family,  she  spent  some  time  very  unhappily. 

1  TramboM,  18  a. 
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In  order  to  escape  from  this  miserable  life, 
though  still  a  mere  child,  she  married  Mingotti, 
an  old  Venetian  musician,  impresario  of  the 
Dresden  opera.  Perceiving  all  the  advantage 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  great  gifts  of  his 
young  wife,  Mingotti  placed  her  at  once  under 
the  tuition  of  Porpora,  where  she  made  rapid 
progress  in  her  art.  From  a  slender  salary,  she 
soon  rose  to  receiving  more  considerable  pay, 
while  her  growing  popularity  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  a  powerful  and  established  rival,  the  celebrated 
Faustina,  who  actually  vacated  the  field  and  left 
Dresden  for  Italy.  Soon  afterwards  the  younger 
singer  went  also  to  Italy,  and  obtained  a  lucra- 
tive engagement  at  Naples.  There  she  appeared 
with  great  Sclat  ( 1 748)  in  Galuppi's '  L*01impiade,' 
astonishing  the  Italians  no  less  by  the  purity  of 
her  pronunciation  than  by  the  beauty  of  her 
voice  and  style.  Engagements  were  inmiediately 
offered  her  for  many  of  the  great  Italian  operas, 
but  she  refused  all  in  order  to  return  to  Dresden, 
where  she  was  already  engaged.  Here  she 
played  again  in  'L'Olimpiade  with  enormous 
success.  Faustina  and  her  husband,  Hasse  the 
composer,  were  also  now  again  in  Dresden  ;  and 
Bumey  tells  an  anecdote  which,  if  true,  shows 
that  their  jealous  feeling  towards  Mingotti  had 
not  ceased.  According  to  this  stoiy,  which  he 
had  from  the  lips  of  Mingotti  herself,  Hasse 
composed  a  new  air  specially  for  the  young 
singer,  which  she  was  to  sing  in  his  '  Demofoonte' 
(1748).  In  spite  of  her  success  in  brilliant 
music,  it  was  still  supposed  that  she  was  in- 
capable of  singing  a  slow  and  pathetic  air. 
Accordingly,  Hasse  had  written  for  her  an  inter- 
esting Adagio^  with  which  sh^du  much  taken, 
till  she  noticed  that  the  ac<»^^ftment  was  for 
violias,  pizzioati,  probably  ^)^^^v  intention  of 
leading  her  to  sing  out  of^fl^Hwit  of  proper 
support.  By  dint  of  ^t^/^^Wm^r,  she  mas- 
terea  the  difficulty,  and  sang  the  song  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convert  her  detractors  to  admiration. 
From  Dresden  she  went  to  Spain  (1751),  where 
she  sang  with  Gizziello  in  the  operas  directed  by 
Farinelli,  who  was  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  that 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  sing  anywhere  but  at 
the  Opera,  nor  even  to  practise  in  a  room  that 
looked  on  the  street  i  Bumey  illustrates  this 
with  another  anecdote,  too  long  to  quote  here. 

After  spending  two  years  in  Spain,  Mingotti 
went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London  for  the  first 
time.  Her  arrival  here  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
the  opera  in  England,  which  were  in  a  languishing 
condition.  In  November,  *i  755,  JommelU's  '  An- 
dromaca  *  ^as  performed,  but '  a  damp  was  thrown 
on  its  success  by  the  indisposition  of  Mingotti  * 
(Bumey).  She  told  that  writer,  indeed,  in  1772, 
*  that  she  was  frequently  hissed  by  the  English 
for  having  a  tootii-ache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  to 
which  the  good  people  of  England  will  readily 
allow  every  human  being  is  liable,  except  an 
actor  or  a  singer.'  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  accomplished  singer  and  actress  ;  her  only 
fault,  if  she  had  one,  being  a  little  want  of  femi- 
nine grace  and  softness. 

Her  contentions  with  Yaneschi,  the  manager, 
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occasioned  as  many  private  quarrels  and  feuds  as 
the  disputes  about  Handel  and  Buononcini, 
Gluck  and  Piccinni,  or  Mara  and  Todi.  Mingotti 
addressed  a  letter  '  to  the  town,'  but  in  such 
cases  'not  a  won!  which  either  party  says  ia 
believed'  (Bumey).  As  the  story  goee,  on  one 
occasion.  Mrs.  Fox  Lane,  afterward  Lady  Bing- 
ley,  a  zealous  friend  and  protectress  of  Mingotti, 
having  asked  the  Hon.  General  Carey  his  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  disputes  between  her  proiigte 
and  Vaneschi  ;  the  General,  after  listening 
patiently  to  her  long  statement  of  the  ca**u 
hellij  at  length  retorted  *  And  pray,  ma'am,  who 
is  Madam  Mingotti?'  'Get  out  of  my  boose,' 
answered  the  incensed  lady,  'you  shall  never 
hear  her  sing  another  note  at  my  concerts,  as  long 
as  you  live.'  Vaneschi  gave  way,  and  Mingotti 
(with  Giardini)  carried  the  same  company 
through  the  next  winter  with  great  idaU — 
but  little  profit,  in  spite  of  appearances;  and, 
after  this  season,  the  new  managers  gave  up  the 
undertaking. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1763,  Signora 
Mattel  left  England,  and  Giardini  and  Mingotti 
again  resumed  the  reins  of  opera-government, 
and  Mingotti  sang  in  *  Cleonice    (*  in  the  decline 
of  her  favour' — Bumey),  'Siroe,'  '£nea  e  La- 
vinia,'  and  'Leucippe  e  Zenocrita.'     And  here 
the  reign  of  Giardini  and  Mingotti  seems  to  havfr 
ended,  after  an  inauspicious  season  (Bumey)* 
She  afterwards  sang  with  considerable  success  in. 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  but  she  always  re- 
garded Dresden  as  her  home,  during  the  life  oC 
the  Elector  Augustus.    In  1772  she  was  settleA 
at  Munich,  living  oomfortably,  well  received  ab 
court,  and  esteemed  by  all  such  as  were  able 
appreciate  her  understanding  and  cx>nveraatioD 
It  gave  Dr.  Bumey  '  great  pleasure  to  hear  h 
speak  concerning  practical  music,  which  she  dic= 
with  as  much  intelligence  as  any  mautro  d 
Capdla  with  whom  he  ever  conversed.     Hei-^ 
knowledge  in  singing,  and  powers  of  expressioiEz 
in  different  styles,  were  still  amazing.   She  i^k== 
three  languages,  Grerman,  French,  and  Italian, 
well  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  th 
was  her  own.    *  English  she  likewise  spoke, 
Spanish,  well  enough  to  converse  in  them, 
understood  Latin;  but,  in  the  three  langus^^^ 
first  mentioned,  she  was  truly  eloquent.'    S^S^ 
afterwards  played  and  sang  to  him  '  for  near  fi^Ki 
hours,'  when  he  thought  her  voioe  better  th  ■»? 
when  she  was  in  England. 

In  1787  Mingotti  retired  to  Neuborgon  %iifi 
Danube,  where  she  died  in  1807,  at  the  agd  jof 
79.     Her  portrait  in  crayons,  by  Mengs,  b   i<i 
the  Dresden  Gsllery,    It  represents  her,  wben 
young,  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hand ;  and, 
if  &ithful,  it  makes  her  more  nearly  beautifo^ 
than  it  was  easy  for  those  who  knew  her  later  in 
life  to  believe  her  ever  to  have  been.    *  She  is    i 
painted  in  youth,  plumpness,  and  with  a  very     ■ 
expressive  countenance.'    The  dog  in  Hogarth's    ' 
'  Lady's  last  stake  *  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of    | 
Mingotti's  dog.  [J.M.]    1 

MINIM  (Lat.  and  Ital.  Minima ;  Fr.  Bla»ck\    \ 
Germ.  HcUbe  Note)*    A  note,  equal  in  duratian 
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to  the  half  of  »  Semibreve ;  and  divisible  into 
two  Crotchets  (Semiminimse  majon«),  or  four 
QoAvers  (^Semiminimse  minoree). 

The  Minim  derives  its  name  from  the  fact, 
that,  until  the  invention  of  the  Crotchet,  it  was 
the  shortest  note  in  use.  We  first  find  it  men- 
tioned, early  in  the  14th  century,  by  Joannes  de 
Muris;  though  Morley  says  it  was  employed 
by  Philippus  de  Yitriaco,  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  13th.  Its  form  has 
undergone  but  little  change,  in  modem  times. 
It  was  always  an  open  note,  with  a  tail.  Formerly 
its  head  was  lozenge-ehaped,  and  its  tail  turned 

i  always  upwards*:  now,  the  head  is  round,  in- 
dining  to  oval,  and  the  tail  may  turn  either 
upwanls,  or  downwards. 
In  antient  music,  the  Minim  was  alwa3rs  im* 
perfect :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  divisible  into  two 
Crotchets  only,  and  not  into  three.  As  time  pro- 
gres<*ed,  a  quasi-exception  to  this  rule  was  affonied 
by  the  Hemiolia  minor :  but  it  was  never  used 
in  ligature.     [See  Hehiolia  ;  Ligature.] 

The  Minim  Rest  resembles  that  of  the  Semi- 
breve, except  that  it  is  placed  above  the  line, 
instead  of  below  it — a  peculiarity  which  is  ob- 
aerved  in  the  oldest  MSS.  in  which  Minims 
occur.  [W.S.R.] 

MINOR.    When  intervals  have  two  forms 
^'Iiich  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  dissonant,  these 
are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor.  The  minor 
^<)rm  is  always  a  semitone  less  than  the  major. 

The  consonances  which  have  minor  forms'  are 

''^irds  and  sixths;  the  dissonances  are  seconds, 

^venths  and  ninths ;  of  these  the  minor  thirds 

^<Ui  sixths  are  the  roughest  of  consonances,  and 

^^«  minor  second  is  the  roughest  and  the  minor 

^^'^enth  the  smoothest  of  dissonances. 

Minor  scales  are  so  called  because  their  chief 
^Hjtfacteristic  is  their  third  being  minor.  Minor 
^^^^^es  are  less  than  major  by  a  comma.     [See 

-^Xjuob.]  [c:h.h.p.] 

MINOR    CANONS,   priests   in    cathedrals 

^^*^  ooUegiate    churches  whose  duty  it  is  to 

^l^perintend  the  performance  of  daily  service. 

-^^ey  are  not  of  the  chapter,  but  rank  after  the 

^^^^^Moa  and  prebendaries.    They  were  formerly 

^^^Jled   vicars  choral,  and  were  originally  ap- 

^^^^kinted  as  deputies  of  the  canons  for  church 

^^^rpoMs,  their  nimiiber  being  regulated  by  the 

^^mber  of  the  capitular  members.      Laymen 

^~«re  frequently  appointed  as  vicars  choral,  but 

^    is  necessary  that  minor  canons  should  be  in 

^H^ly  orders.     According  to  the  statutes,  they 

^Honld  also  be  skilled  in  church  music.    (Hook's 

^ureh  Dictionary.)  [W.  B.  S.) 

MINUET  (Fr.  Menuet ;  Ger.  MenueU ;  Ital. 

^imteUo),    A  piece  of  music  in  dance  rhythm, 

^tid  of  French  origin.    The  name  is  derived  firom 

Hie  French  mtnu  (^small),  and  refers  to  the  short 

^tepa  of  the  dance.    The  exact  date  of  its  first  in- 

^^ition   ia  uncertain.     According  to  some  au- 

Monties  it  came  originally  from  the  province 

of  Poitou,  while  others  say  that  the  first  was 

composed  by  Lully.     In  its  earliest  form  the 

minuet  consisted  of  two  eight-bar  phrases,  in  3-4 
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time,  each  of  which  was  repeated ;  sometimes  com- 
mencing on  the  third,  but  more  frequently  upon 
the  first,  beat  of  the  bar,  and  of  a  very  moderate  • 
d^ree  of  movement.  The  well-known  minuet  in 
the  first  finale  of '  Don  Giovanni '  is  a  very  faithful 
reproduction  of  this  original  form  of  the  dance. 
As  a  complement  to  the  short  movement,  a  second 
minuet  was  soon  added,  similar  in  form  to  the 
first,  but  contrasted  in  feeling.  This  was  mostly 
written  in  three-part  harmony,  whence  it  received 
its  name  Trio,  a  name  retained  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  long  after  the  restriction  as  to  the 
number  of  parts  has  been  abandoned.  A  further 
enlargement  in  the  form  of  the  minuet  consisted 
in  the  extension  of  the  number  of  bars,  especially 
in  the  second  half  of  the  dance,  which  frequently 
contained  sixteen,  or  even  more,  bars,  instead  of 
the  original  eight.  It  is  in  this  form  that  it  is 
mostly  found  in  the  Suite. 

In  the  works  of  the  composers  of  the  i8th 
century,  especially  Handel  and  Bach,  the  minuet 
is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
Suite.  As  compared  with  some  other  move- 
ments, such  as  the  Allemande,  Courante,  or 
Sarabande,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  somewhat  in- 
frequent  occurrence.  Its  usual  position  in  the 
Suite  is  among  the  miscellaneous  dances,  which 
are  to  be  found  between  the  Sarabande  and  the 
Gigue,  though  we  exceptionally  meet  with  it  in 
the  3rd  Suite  of  HandeFs  second  set  as  a  final 
movement,  and  with  three  variations.  In  Han- 
del, moreover,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  second 
minuet  (or  Trio)  following  the  first.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  composer  frequently  gives  con- 
siderable development  to  each  section  of  the 
movement,  as  in  the  8th  Suite  of  the  second  set, 
where  the  minuet  (written,  by  the  way,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Handel,  in  3-8  instead  of 
34  time),  contains  34  bars  in  the  first  part,  and 
71  in  the  second.  This  piece  has  little  of  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  minuet  excepting  the 
rhythm.  Handel  also  firequently  finishes  the 
overtures  of  his  operas  and  oratorios  with  a 
minuet ;  one  of  the  best-known  instances  will  be 
found  in  the  overture  to  '  Samson.* 

The  minuets  of  Bach  are  remarkable  for  their 
variety  of  form  and  character.  In  the  Partita  in 
Bb  (No.  i)  the  first  minuet  contains  16  ban  in 
the  first  section  and  22  in  the  second  ;  while  the 
second  minuet  is  quite  in  the  old  form,  consisting 
of  two  parts  of  eight  bars  each.  The  minuet  of 
the  fourth  Partita  (in  D)  has  no  Trio,  and  its 
sections  contain  the  first  eight,  and  the  second 
twenty  bars.  In  a  Suite  for  Clavier  in  Eb  (Book 
3,  No.  7,  of  the  Peters  edition  of  Baches  works), 
we  find  an  early  example  of  a  firequent  modem 
practice.  The  first  minuet  is  in  £b  major,  and 
the  second  in  the  tonic  minor.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing  that  Bach  never  uses  the  term 
'  Trio '  for  the  second  minuet,  unless  it  is  actually 
written  in  three  parts.  In  the  4th  of  the  six 
Sonatas  for  flute  and  clavier  we  meet  with  another 
variation  from  the  custom  of  the  day  which  or- 
dained that  all  movements  of  a  suite  must  be  in 
the  same  key.  We  here  see  the  first  minuet  in 
C  mi^or,  and  the  second  in  A  minor — a  precedent 
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often  followed  in  more  modem  works.  Another 
example  of  the  same  relation  of  keys  will  be  found 
in  the  fourth  of  the  so-called  *  English  Suites ' — 
the  only  one  which  contains  a  minuet.  Here  the 
first  minuet  is  in  F  and  the  second  in  D  minor. 
Of  the  six  French  Suites  four  have  minuets,  two 
of  which  are  worth  noticing.  In  the  second 
minuet  of  the  ist  Suite  the  latter  half  is  not  re- 
peated— a  very  rare  thing ;  and  in  the  3rd  Suite 
we  meet  with  a  genuine  Tiio  in  three  parts 
throughout,  and  at  the  end  the  indication  '  Me- 
nuet  da  Capo.*  Though  it  was  always  understood 
that  the  first  minuet  was  to  be  repeated  after  the 
second,  it  is  very  rare  at  this  date  to  find  the 
direction  expressly  given.  One  more  interesting 
innovation  of  Bach*s  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  his  great  Concerto  in  F  for  solo  violin,  two 
horns,  tibree  oboes,  bassoon,  and  strings,  will  be 
found  a  minuet  with  three  trios,  afW  each  of 
which  the  minuet  is  repeated.  (Bach  Ges.  xiz. 
p.  27).  We  shall  presently  see  that  Mozart,  half 
a  century  later,  did  the  same  thing. 

The  historic  importance  of  the  minuet  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  other  ancient 
dances,  it  has  not  become  obsolete,  but  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  place  in  the  symphony  (the  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Suite),  and  in  other  large  in- 
strumental works  written  in  the  same  form. 
The  first  composer  to  introduce  the  minuet  into 
the  symphony  appears  to  have  been  Haydn ;  for 
in  the  works  of  this  class  which  preceded  his 
(those  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Sammartini,  and  others) 
we  find  only  three  movements.  And  even  with 
Haydn  (as  also  in  many  of  the  earlier  works  of 
Mozart)  we  find  the  minuet  at  first  by  no  means 
of  invariable  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  same  work  two  minuets,  each 
with  a  trio,  one  before  and  one  after  the  slow  move- 
ment. Examples  will  be  met  with  in  Haydn's 
first  twelve  quartets  (ops.  i  and  2)  and  also  in 
some  of  Mozart*8  serenatas,  diverdmenti,  etc. 
(Kochers  Catalogue,  Nos.  63,  99,  204,  247,  and 
others.)  The  detailed  examination  of  the  numer- 
ous minuets  which  Haydn  has  left  us  in  his  quar- 
tets and  symphonies  would  be  deeply  interesting, 
but  would  lead  us  too  far.  Only  a  few  of  the  pro- 
minent characteristics  can  be  mentioned.  While 
in  general  retaining  the  old  form  of  the  minuet, 
Haydn  greatly  changes  its  spirit.  The  original 
dance  was  stately  in  character,  and  somewhat  dow. 
With  Haydn  its  prevailing  tone  was  light-hearted 
humour,  sometimes  even  developing  into  down- 
right fun.  The  time  becomes  quicker.  While  in 
the  earlier  works  the  most  frequent  indications 
are  Allegretto,  or  AU^gro  ma  rum  troppo,  we  find 
in  the  later  quartets  more  than  once  a  Presto 
(ops.  76  and  77).  These  minuets  thus  become  an 
anticipation  of  the  Beethoven  scherzo.  Curiously 
enough,  in  one  set  of  quartets,  and  in  only  one 
(op.  33),  Haydn  designates  this  movement '  Scher- 
zando,*  in  Nos.  i  and  2,  and  '  Scherzo*  in  Nos.  3 
to  6.  As  the  tempo  here  is  not  more  rapid  than 
in  the  other  minuets,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
only  refers  to  the  character  of  the  music,  and  is 
not  used  in  the  modem  sense.  As  we  learn  from 
Pohl*s  'Haydn*  (p.  333)  that  the  composer  care- 


fully preserved  the  chronological  onier  of  tlie 
quartets  in  numbering  them,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  minuet 
through  the  entire  series.  We  find  one  of  Haydn's 
innovations  in  some  of  the  later  works,  in  putting 
the  trio  into  a  key  more  remote  from  that  of  the 
minuet,  instead  of  into  one  of  those  more  nearly 
related  (Quartet  in  F,  op.  73,  No.  a — minuet  in 
F,  trio  in  Db;  Quartet  in  C,  op.  74,  No.  i — 
minuet  in  C,  trio  in  A  major).  This  relation  of 
the  tonics  was  a  fikvourite  one  with  Beethovai. 
In  only  one  of  Haydn*s  quartets  (op.  9,  No.  4), 
do  we  find  a  trio  in  three  parts,  though  the  name 
is  always  given  to  the  second  minuet.  A  curious 
variation  from  the  ordinary  form  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  quartet  in  £b,  op.  a.  No.  3.  Here  the  trio 
of  the  second  minuet  has  three  variations,  one  of 
which  is  played,  instead  of  the  original  trio,  after 
each  repetition  of  the  minuet. 

It  is  no  unoonmion  thing  in  the  works  of  Haydn 
to  meet  with  another  variety  of  the  minuet.  The 
finales  of  his  smaller  works  are  often  written  in  a 
*  Tempo  di  Minuetto.'  Here  the  regular  subdi- 
visions of  minuet  and  trio,  sometimes  also  the 
double  bars  and  repeats,  are  abandoned.  In  the 
piano  sonatas  and  trios  many  examples  will  be 
met  with.  A  well-known  instance  of  a  similar 
movement  by  Mozart  is  furnished  in  the  finale  of 
his  sonata  in  F  for  piano  and  violin.  Haydn*8 
predilection  for  the  minuet  is  further  shown  by 
the  £Bct  that  in  several  of  his  sonatas  in  three 
movements  the  minuet  and  trio  replace  the  slow 
movement,  which  is  altogether  wanting. 

With  Mozart  the  form  of  the  minuet  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Haydn*8 ;  it  is  the  spirit  that 
is  different.  Suavity,  tenderness,  and  grace,  rather 
than  overfiowing  animal  spirits,  are  now  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics.  It  is  in  Mozart's  con- 
certed instrumental  works  (serenatas,  etc.)  that 
his  minuets  must  be  chiefly  studied ;  curiously 
enough,  they  are  singularly  rare  in  his  pianoforte 
compositions.  Of  seventeen  solo  sonatas,  only  two 
(those  in  Eb  and  A  nutjor)  contain  minuets ;  while 
out  of  4  a  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  minuets 
are  only  found  in  four  as  intermediate  movements, 
though  in  the  earlier  works  a  *  Tempo  di  Minu- 
etto *  often  forms  the  finale.  In  many  of  the 
earlier  symphonies  also  we  find  only  three  move- 
ments, and  even  in  several  of  the  later  and  finer 
symphonies  {e,g.  Kochel,  Nos.  397,  338, 444,  504) 
the  minuet  is  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
serenades  and  divertimenti,  especial  prominence 
is  given  to  this  movement.  Frequently  two 
minuets  are  to  be  found,  and  in  some  cases  (Ko- 
chel, Nos.  100,  303,  350)  three  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  varietv  of  character  and  colouring  in 
these  minuets  is  the  more  striking  as  the  form  is 
approximately  the  same  in  all.  One  example 
will  suffice  in  illustration.  In  the  Divertimento 
in  D  (Kochel,  131),  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  bas- 
soon, and  four  horns,  there  are  two  minuets,  the 
first  of  which  has  three  trios  and  the  second  two. 
The  first  minuet  in  D  major  is  given  to  strings 
alone ;  the  first  trio  (also  in  D  major)  is  a  quar- 
tet for  the  four  horns ;  the  second  (in  G)  is  a  trio 
for  fiatoi  oboe,  and  bassoon ;  while  the  third  (in  D 
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minor)  is  fior  the  seven  wind  inBtmments  in  com- 
luDAtion.  After  the  last  repetition  of  the  minuet, 
ft  coda  for  all  the  instruments  concludes  the  move- 
ment. The  three  trios  are  as  strongly  contrasted 
in  musical  character  as  in  orchestral  colour. 
Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be  given 
from  the  works  of  Mozart. 

To  Beethoven  we  owe  the  transfonnation  of 
the  minuet  into  the  Scherzo.     Even  in  his  first 
works   this  alteration  is  made.    Of  the  three 
piano  trios,  op.  i,  the  first  and  second  have  a 
icherzo,  and  only  the  third  a  minuet.    The  exa- 
mination of  the  different  varieties  of  the  scherzo 
will  be  treated  elsewhere  (Schebzo)  ;  it  will  be 
■offident  here  to  explain  that  the  diiSerence  be- 
tween the  minuet  and  the  scherzo  is  one  of  cha- 
itcter  rather  than  of  form.  The  time  is  frequently 
quicker ;    the  rhythm  is  more  varied  '(see,  for 
inntanrw,  the  soherzi  in  Beethoven's  4th  Sym- 
phony, in  the  Sonata,  op.  28,  and  in  the  Baga- 
telle, op.  33,  No.  2) ;  and  sometimes,  aa  in  the 
7th  and  9th  Symphonies,   the  form   itself  is 
enlarged.  Still  Beethoven  does  not  entirely  aban- 
don the  older  minuet.    Out  of  63  examples  of  the 
minuet  or  scherzo  (not  counting  those  in  common 
time)  to  be  found  in  his  works,  17  are  entitled 
'  Minuet,*  or  '  Tempo  di  Minuetto.*   Besides  this, 
in  two  works  (the  Piano  and  Violin  Sonata  in  G, 
op.  30,  No.  3,  and  the  Piano  Solo  Sonata  in  £b, 
op.  31,  No.  3),  the  Tempo  di  Minuetto  takes  the 
place  of  the  slow  movement ;  in  the  Sonata,  op. 
49,  No.  2,  it  serves  as  finale  (as  with  Haydn  and 
Mozart) ;  and  in  the  Sonata,  op.  54,  the  first 
movement  is  a  Tempo  di  Minuetto.    In  these 
minuets  we  sometimes  find  a  grace  akin  to  that 
of  Mozart  (Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3 ;  Septet),  some- 
times, as  it  were,  a  reflexion  of  the  humour  of 
Haydn  (Sonata,  op.  22) ;   but  more  often  the 
porest  individuality  of  Beethoven  himself.    In 
•ome  cases  a  movement  is  entitled   'Minuet,' 
though  its  character  is  decidedly  that  of  the 
adierzo  {e^,  in  the  ist  Symphony).     The  only 
one  of  the  nine  symphonies  in  which  a  minuet 
of  the  old  style  is  to  be  seen  is  No.  8.    Occa- 
■kmally  we  meet  in  Beethoven  with  minuets 
■imply  entitled  'Allegretto'  {e.g.  Sonata  quasi 
Fantasia^  op.  27,  No.  2  ;  Trio  in  £b,  op^  70,  No. 
2) ;   in  other  cases  the  same  term  is  used  for 
what  is  in  reality  a  veritable  scherzo  (Sonatas, 
op.  14,  no.  I,  op.  27,  no.  i).    It  may  be  said 
that  with    Beethoven  the  minuet  reached  its 
highest  development. 

The  transformation  of  the  minuet  into  the 
scheno,  just  adverted  to,  has  had  an  important 
influflnce  on  modem  composers.  In  the  large 
majority  of  works  produced  since  the  time  of 
Beethoven,  the  scherzo  has  replaced  its  predeces- 
sor. Occasionally  the  older  form  still  appears,  as 
in  Mendelssohn's  '  Italian  Symphony,'  the  third 
movement  of  which  is  a  genuine  minuet,  and  in 
the  second  movement  of  Schumann's  £b  Sym- 
phony ;  but  with  Beethoven  the  history  of  the 
minuet  practically  closes.  ^One  of  the  b^  speci- 
mens of  a  modem  minuet  will  be  seen  in  Stemdale 
mett's  Symphony  in  6  minor.  L^'^O 
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Gan^  (from  Mir^io,  a  Provencal  poem  by  Mistral), 
music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  March  19,  1864.  Keduced  to  3  acts, 
with  the  addition  of  the  waltz,  and  reproduced 
Dec.  15.  1864  at  the  same  theatre.  In  London, 
in  Italian  and  5  acts,  as  Mirella,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  July  5,  1864.  [G,] 

MISERERE.  TheFtUkim,  Miserere  met  Deu$, 
as  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  excited  more 
admiration,  and  attained  a  more  lasting  celebrity, 
than  any  other  musical  performance  on  record. 
Its  effect  has  been  described,  over  and  over  again, 
in  sober  Histories,  Guide-books,  and  Journals 
without  end  ;  but,  never  very  satisfactorily.  In 
truth,  it  is  difficult  to  convey,  in  intelligible 
language,  any  idea  of  the  profound  impression 
it  never  fidls  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of  all 
who  hear  it ;  since  it  owes  its  irresistible  charm, 
less  to  the  presence  of  any  easily  definable  charac- 
teristic, than  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
each  of  which  influences  the  feelings  of  the  listener 
in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Chief  among  these  are, 
the  extraordinary  solemnity  of  the  Service  into 
which  it  is  introduced ;  the  richness  of  its  simple 
harmonies ;  and,  the  consummate  art  with  which 
it  is  sung :  on  each  of  which  points  a  few  words 
of  explanation  will  be  necessary. 

The  Miserere  forms  part  of  the  Service  called 
Tentbra  ;  which  is  sung,  late  in  the  afternoon,  on 
three  days,  only,  in  the  year — the  Wednesday  in 
Holy  Week,  Maundy  Thursday,  and  Good  Friday. 
[See  Tenebbje.]  The  Office  is  an  exceedingly 
long  one :  consisting,  besides  the  Miserere  itself, 
of  sixteen  Psalms  and  a  Canticle  firom  the  Old 
Testament,  (sung,  with  their  proper  Antiphons, 
in  fourteen  divisions);  nine  Lessons;  as  many 
Responsories ;  and  the  Oantide,  Benedictus  Domi- 
nus  Deus  Israel.  The  whole  of  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  First  Lesson,  [see  Lamenta- 
tions], and  the  Responsories,  is  sung  in  unisonous 
Plain  dliaunt :  and  the  sternness  of  this  antient 
music  forms  the  most  striking  possible  preparation 
for  the  plaintive  tones  which  are  to  follow,  while 
the  Ceremonial  with  which  it  is  accompanied  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  intended  effect. 

4-t  the  beginning  of  the  Service,  the  Chapel  is 
lighted  by  six  tall  Candles,  on  the  Altar ;  and 
fifteen  others,  placed  on  a  huge  triangular  Candle- 
stick, in  front.  Of  these  last,  one  is  extinguished 
at  the  end  of  each  division  of  the  Psalms.  The 
six  AltarOandles  are  put  out,  one  by  one, 
during  the  singing  of  Benedictus.  The  only  light 
then  remaining  is  the  uppermost  one  on  die  tri- 
angular Candlestick .  This  is  removed,  and  carried 
behind  the  Altar,  where  it  is  completely  hidden 
horn  view,  though  not  extinguished.  The  Chapel 
is,  by  this  time,  so  dark,  that  it  is  only  just  pos- 
sible to  discern  the  red  Vestments  of  the  Pope, 
as  he  kneels  at  his  Genufiexorium,  in  frtmt  of  the 
Altar.  Meanwhile,  a  single  Soprano  voice  sings, 
with  exquisite  expression,  the  Antiphon,  'CHiristus 
factus  est  pro  nobis  obediens  usque  ad  mortem.* 
An  awiul  silence  follows,  during  which  the  Pater- 
noster is  said  in  secret — and  the  first  sad  wail  of 
the  Miserere  then  swells,  from  the  softest  possible 
pianissimo,  into  a  bitter  cry  for  mercyi  so  thrilling 
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in  its  effect,  that  Mendelssohn — the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  give  way  to  unnatural  excitement — 
describes  this  part  of  the  Service  as  '  the  most 
sublime  moment  of  the  whole.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  Miserere  to  music  of  a  more  solemn 
character  than  that  generally  used  for  the  Psalms, 
and  thus  making  it  the  culminating  point  of  in- 
terest in  the  Service  of  Tenebne,  originated  with 
Pope  Leo  X,  whose  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Paride 
Grassi,  tells  us  that  it  was  first  sung  to  a  Faux- 
bourdon  in  1 5 1 4.  Unhappily,  no  trace  of  the  music 
used  on  that  particular  occasion  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. The  oldest  example  we  possess  was  com- 
posed, in  151 7,  by  Costanzo  Festa,  who  distributed 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  between  two  Falsi-bordoni, 
one  for  four  Voices,  and  the  other  for  five,  relieved 
by  alternate  Verses  of  Plain  Chaunt — a  mode  of 
treatment  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day, 
and  upon  which  no  later  Composer  has  attempted 
to  improve.  Festa's  Miserere  is  the  first  of  a 
collection  of  twelve,  contained  in  two  celebrated 
MS.  volumes  preserved  among  the  Archives  of 
the  Pontifical  Chapel.  The  other  contributors 
to  the  series  were,  Luigi  Dentice,  Francesco  Guer* 
rero,  Palestrina,  Teofiio  Gaigano,  Francesco 
Anerio,  Felice  Anerio,  an  anonymous  Composer 
of  very  inferior  ability,  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini  \ 
Sante  Naldini,  Ruggioro  Giovanelli,  and,  lastly, 
Gregorio  Allegri — ^whose  work  is  the  only  one  of 
the  twelve  now  remaining  in  use.  So  great  was 
the  jealousy  with  which  these  famous  compositions 
were  formerly  guarded,  that  it  was  all  but  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  transcript  of  any  one  of  them. 
It  is  said,  that,  up  to  the  year  1 770,  only  three 
copies  of  the  Miserere  of  Allegri  were  ever  law- 
fully made — one,  for  the  Emperor  Leopold  I ;  one, 
for  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and,  a  tinrd,  for  the 
Padre  Martini.  Upon  the  authority  of  the  last- 
named  MS.  rests  that  of  nearly  all  the  printed 
editions  we  now  possess.  P.  Martini  lent  it 
to  Dr.  Bumey,  who,  after  comparing  it  with 
another  transcription  given  to  him  by  the  Cava- 
liere  Santarelli,  published  it,  in  1 790,  in  a  work 
(now  exceedingly  scarce),  called  'La  Musioa 
della  Settimana  Santa,*  from  which  it  has  been 
since  reproduced,  in  Novello*B  '  Music  of  Holy 
Week.*  The  authenticity  of  this  version  is  un- 
doubted :  but  it  gives  only  a  very  faint  idea  of 
the  real  Miserere,  the  beauty  of  which  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung. 
A  curious  proof  of  this  well-known  fact  is  afforded 
by  an  anecdote  related  by  Santarelli.  When  the 
Choristers  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna 
attempted  to  sing  from  the  MS.  supplied  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  effect  produced  was  so  dis* 
appointing,  that  the  Pope's  Maestro  di  Capella  was 
suspected  of  having  purposely  sent  a  spurious 
copy,  in  order  that  the  power  of  rendering  the 
original  music  might  still  rest  with  the  Pontifical 
Choir  alone.  The  Emperor  was  furious,  and  de- 
spatched a  courier  to  the  Vatican,  charged  with  a 
formal  complaint  of  the  insult  to  which  he  believed 
himself  to  have  been  subjected.    The  Maestro  di 
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Capella  was  dismissed  from  his  office :  and  it  was 
only  after  long  and  patient  investigation  that  his 
explanation  was  accepted,  and  he  himself  again 
received  into  favour.  There  is  no  reason  to  doabt 
the  correctness  of  this  stoiy.  The  circumstance 
was  well  known  in  Rome :  and  the  remembrance 
of  it  added  greatly  to  the  wonderment  produced, 
nearly  a  century  later,  by  a  feat  performed  by 
the  little  Mozart  On  the  Fourth  Day  of  Holy 
Week,  1770,  that  gifted  Boy — ^then  just  fourteen 
years  old — wrete  down  the  entire  Miserere,  after 
having  heard  it  sung,  once  only,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  On  Good  Friday,  he  put  the  MS.  into 
his  cocked  hat,  and  corrected  it,  with  a  pencil,  aa 
the  Service  proceeded.  And,  not  long  afterwards, 
he  sang,  ana  played  it,  with  such  exact  attention 
to  the  traditional  abellimenti,  that  Cristoforo, 
the  principal  Soprano,  who  had  himself  sung  it 
in  the  Chapel,  declared  his  performance  perfect. 

Since  the  time  of  Mozart,  the  manner  of  sing- 
ing the  Miserere  has  undergone  so  litUe  radical 
change,  that  his  copy,  were  it  still  in  existence, 
would  probably  serve  as  a  very  useful  guide  to 
the  present  practice.    Three  settings  are   now 
used,   alternately — the  very  beautiful  one,   by 
Allegri,    already  mentioned;  a  vastly  inferior 
composition,  by  Tommaso  Bai,  produced  in  1714, 
and  printed  both  by  Bumey  and  Novello;  and 
another,  contributed  by  Giuseppe  Baini,  in  iSai, 
and  still  remaining  in  MS.   These  are  aJl  written 
in  the  Second  Mode,  transposed ;  and  so  closely 
resemble  each  o^er  in  outward  form,  that,  not 
only  is  the  same  method  of  treatment  applied  to 
all,  but  a  Verse  of  one  u  frequently  interpolated, 
in  performance,  between  two  Verses  of  another. 
We  shall,   therefore,   confine  our  examples  to 
the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  which  will  serve  as  an 
exact  type  of  the  rest,  both  with  respect  to  its 
general  style,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
far-famed  Abellimenti  are  interwoven  with  the- 
phrases  of  the  original  melody.  These  AbellimentL 
are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  exceedingly 
elaborate  four-part  Cadenze,  introduced  in  places 
of  the  simple  closes  of  the  text,  for  the  purpose  o3 
adding  to  the  interest  of  the  performance.    Men- 
delssohn paid  close  attention  to  one  which  he 
heard  in  1831,  and  minutely' described  it  in  his 
well-known  letter  to  Zelter :  and,  in  1840,  Ales^ 
sandro  Geminiani  published,  at  Lugano,  a  new 
edition  (now  long  since  exhausted)  of  the  musics 
with  examples  of  all  the  Abellimenti  at  that  tim^ 
in  use.    Most  other  writers  seem  to  have  don 
their  best  rather  to  increase  than  to  dispel  Uk. ' 
mystery  with  which  the  subject  is,  even  to  this  da^ 
surrounded.    Yet,  the  traditional  usage  is  not  ^ 
very  difficult  to  understand ;  and  we  can  scaroeS.: 
wonder  at  the  efifect  it  produces,  when  we  r« 
member  the  infinite  care  with  which  even  tin 
choral  portions  of  the  Psalm  are  annually  r-«c 
hearsed  by  a  picked  Choir,  every  member    ^ 
which  is  capable  of  singing  a  Solo. 

The  first  Verse  is  simg,  quite  plainly,  to 
Faux-bourdon,  for  five  Voices,  exactly  as  it 
printed  by  Bumey,  and  Novello ;  beginning  pifM^ 
issimo,  swelling  out  to  a  thrilling  forte,  and  i 
t^Jdng  up  the  point  of  imitation  ioUo  voce^ 
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The  aeoond  Verse  is  sung,  in  unisonous  Plain 
^^^^imt,  to  the  Second  Tone,  transposed. 
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We  first  meet  with  the  Abellimenti  in  the 
2^*^mi  Verse,  which  is  sung  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 
tino— that  b  to  say,  by  a  Choir  of  four  choice 
>lo  Voices.  In  the  following  example,  the  text 
the  Faux  bourdon  is  printed  in  lai^  notes, 
^-•il  the  two  Abellimenti— one  at  the  end  of  each 
^^^ase— in  small  ones.^ 
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In  describing  this  beautiful  passage,  Mendels- 
sohn says,  'The  AhelHmenii  are  certainly  not  of 
antient  date ;  but  they  are  composed  with  infinite 
talent,  and  taste,  and  their  effect  is  admirable. 
This  one,  in  particular,"  is  often  repeated,  and 
makes  so  deep  an  impression,  that,  when  it 
bej^ns,  an  evident  excitement  prevades  all  pre- 
sent. . . .  The  Soprano  intones  the  high  C,  in  a  pure 
soft  voice,  allowing  it  to  vibrate  for  a  time,  and 
slowly  gliding  down,  while  the  Alto  holds  its 
C  steadily ;  so  that,  at  first,  I  was  under  the 
delusion  that  the  high  C  was  still  held  by  the 
Soprano.  The  skill,  too,  with  which  the  harmony 
is  gradually  developed,  is  truly  marvellous.* 

The  unisonous  melody  of  the  fourth  Verse 
serves  only  to  bring  this  striking  effect  into  still 
bolder  relief. 
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The  fifth  Verse  is  sung  like  the  first;  the  sixth, 
like  the  second ;  the  seventh,  like  the  third ;  and 
the  eighth,  like  the  fourth :  and  this  order  is 
continued — though  with  endless  variations  of 
Tempo,  and  expression — as  far  as  the  concluding 
Strophe,  the  latter  half  of  which  is  adapted  to 
a  Double  Chorus,  written  in  nine  parts,  and  sung 
very  slowly,  with  a  constant  ritardando^  'the 
singers  diminishing  or  rather  extinguishing  the 
hannony  to  a  perfect  point.* ' 
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When  the  last  80und(^  have  died  away,  a  short 
Prayer  is  sung  by  the  Pope :  at  a  signal  given 
by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  l^e  last  C^ttdle  is 
brought  forth  from  its  hiding-pUuse  behind  ^e 
Altar:  and  the  congregation  disperses.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  an  article  like  the  present,  to. 
enter  into  the  symbolical  meaning  attached,  either 
to  the  hiding  of  the  Candle,  or  to  imy  other  part 
of  the  Ceremony.  Suffice  ii  to  say  thai  every- 
thing has  a  symbolical  meaning,  idiich  is  ez* 
plained,  to  some  extent,  in  a  little  pamphl^^ 
annually  sold,  in  Home,  during  the  Holy  Week. 
That  this  elaborate  system  of  symbolism  tends  to 
predispose  the  mind  of  the  hearer  towards  It 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  music  is 
undeniaole.  On  Uie  other  hand,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  madi  oi  the  effect  produced 
depends  upon  the  qualityof  theVoioeA'eraployed'^ 
eq>ecially,  that  <^  the  Sopraaoa.  Fifty  years 
ago,  a  very  celebnted  Sopranist,  named  Mariano, 
sang  the  higher  passages  with  wonderful  delicacy 
and  pathos :  but,  even  with  Voioea  of  ordinary 
ci^>acity,  the  habit  of  constantly  practising 
together,  without  instrumental  acooiiipanimettt 
of  any  kind,  leads  to  a  perfeotion  of  style  quite 
unattainable  by  those  who  are  aooustomed  to 
lean  on  the  Organ  for  support.  [W.S.  R.] 

MISSA  BREVIS.  A  MiM  of  moderate 
length,  intended  tn^het  for  u6e  -on  ordinary  oeca« 
sions,  than  on  Festivals  of  very  great  solemnity. 

l%e  ^subjects  of  the  Missa  Brevis  are  almost 
always  original;  as  in  the  dbarmitag  ezionple, 
by  Andrea  Gabriel!,  printed,,  on  the  authority  df 
a  valuable  MS.  oopy,  ih.  the  first  irolume  of 
Proske's  '  Mosica  Diviniu'  ^is  rule,  however, 
is  not  universal.  Palestrina*a  Missa  Biwis — a 
work  of  unapproachable  beatfty,  and  perfectly 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  notwithstanding  the 
comparativ^y  short  time  it  occupies  in  perform- 
anofr'^is  fotfnded  uptfn  Caliti  fermi  derived  Arom 
the  melody  of  *Atidi  iilia,'  a  Plain  Chaunt  Tractta, 
which  has  al86  been  very  finely  treated,  fn  a  Mass 
of  «tflier  date,  by  CUrade  Goudimel..     [W.S.B.] 

MtSSA  PAPJS  MARCELU.  A  very  cele- 
tyrated  Mass,  combed  in  tho  year  1565  by 
Paltatrina;  and  pnnted  in  1567  in  his  Second 
Book  of  Masses,  diedicated  to  Philip  II.  King  of 
Spain. "  'the  origin  of  its  title  has  been  hotly 
disputed;  though  all  tfavt  is  really  known  upon 
the  subject  is,  that,  the  only  name  by  which  it 
has  ever  been  distinguished  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Composer  himsielf,  fully  ten  yean  afttf  Pope 
Maroellus  II.  had  breathed  his  last.  It  was 
written  at  theindtanoe  of  aCommission,  aj^inted 
hy  Pope  Pius  IV.  to  suppress  certain  vicious 
Schools  of  Ecclesiastical  Music  oondemaed  by 
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the  Cottnofl  of  Trent ;  and  gave  wach.  tmqualilM 
satis&ction,  that  it  was  at  once  accepted  as  a 
model  of  ^e  style  to  be  thenceforth  generally 
adopted.  Fdr  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  its 
characteristics,  and  a  fuller  aocount  of  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  which  led  to  iti  production,  see  Mass, 
lAd  PAUMuif a.  [W.S.  R.] 

MISSA  SINE  NOMINE.  A  Mass,  composed 
upon  original  subjects,  in  place  of  a  Plain  Chaunt 
C^to  fenno.  Eian^ee  will  be  found  among  the 
works  of  Josqiiin  dee  Pr^  Paiestrttia,  and  other 
oomposers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  {W^.R.] 

MISSA  SUPER  VOCES  MU^CALES 
( JTiMa,  Do,  fU,  Mi.  Pa^  Sol,  La).  A  Mass  in 
which  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord  are  usel 
as  a  Canto  fermo.  [See  Hbzachobd.]  Splendid 
specimens  of  the  style  are  extant,  by  Joequin  des 
Pres,  Palestrina,  and  Francesco  Soriano.  [;W.S.R.] 

MITCHELL,  JoRN,  deserves  a  place  in  theob 
columns  on  aocount  of  his  close  connection  with 
musical  enterprise  in  London  for  many  years.  H^ 
was  bom  there  April  21, 1806,  and  died  Decem- 
ber II,  1874.  For  a  large  part  of  his  life  hO 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  manag«fi 
and  agents  in  the  metropolis.  In  1837  he  intro- 
duced opera  huffih  at  the  Lyceum  theatre ;  in- 
dudif^  BeUy.  L'ltalUna  in  Algieri,  Elisa  0 
Claudio,  and  others,  for  the  fiist  time  in  England. 
In>  1849  and  1850  he  opened  the  St.  James*! 
Theatre  with  an  excellent  fVench  company  for 
comic  opef«^  with  Le  Domino  Noir,  L*Ambas8a- 
drice,  htk  Dame  blanche,  Zanetta,  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  Le  Chalet,  and  many  other  first-rate 
works.  Of  the  Ft^nch  plays  which  he  produced 
at  the  same  theatre,  with  Rachel,  Regnier,  and 
many  other  great  acton,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  In  184a 
RoBsini'a'Stabat  Mater*  was  brought  out  under 
Ids  direction  for  the  'fint  time  in  England.  In 
18^^  he  first  brought  over  the  Cologne  Choir  to 
England.  Few  men  were  better  known  than  John 
Mitchell  in  all  musical  circles.  Whatever  he  did 
was  done  as  well  as  he  could  possibly  do  it,  and 
he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  as  an  honourable 
man  of  business  and  generous  fiiendl  [G.] 

MIX^D  CADENCE.  The  two  most  distinct 
and  obvious  forms  of  cadence  are  auch  as  are 
fer^ned  eithor  by  the  saoceeeion  of  -dominant  or 
of  subdominmt  and  tonic  harmony,  and  theet 
are  respectively  called  Authentic  and  Plagil 
cadenceSk  The  term  *  Mixed '  has  been  appliel 
to  a  cad'i^nce  whid^  is  In  some  senses  a  oombiiu^ 
tion  of  these  two  fonns,  by  having  both  tuAr- 
dominant  and  dhminant  harmony  in  dose  juxtr 
position  immediately  before  the  final  tonic  chord, 
by  which  means  the  tonality  is  enforced  both  by 
the  succession  of  tAie  three  most  ^portant  rooH 
in  the  key,  and  also  by  ^viag  all  the  diatooife 
notes  which  it  oontaioa.  [C.&H.P.] 

MIXED  MODES.  Writers  on  Plain  Chaunt 
apply  this  term  to  tonaltties  which  ^embrace  tin 
entire  compass  of  an  Authentic  Mode,  in  coml^Ba> 
tion  with  that  of  its  Plagal  derivative :  thai, 
the  Mixed  Dorian  Mode,  extends  from  A,  to  the 
next  D  but  one  above  it ;  the  Mixed  Phrygias, 
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,  to  tlie  next  E  but  one ;  Uie  Mixed  Lydian, 
,  to  the  next  F  but  one;  and  the  Mixed 
'dian,  from  D,  to  the  next  G  but  one. 
[ajtebia.] 

ery  fine  example  of  Mixed  Mixolydiaa, 
I  VII  and  YIII,  combined),  is  to  be  found 
!iielody  of  *  Lauda  Sion.'  [See  Lauda  Sioif .] 
phonic  Mu«c  for  uneqmJ  Voices  is  always, 
maty,  written  in  Mixed  Modes :  since,  if 
•Me  and  Tenor  sing  in  the  Authentic 
the  Alto  and  Bass  will  naturally  fall  within 
mpaas  of  iU  Plagal  congener  ;  and,  vice 
The  Composition  is,  however,  always 
>  be  in  the  Mode  indicated  by  its  Tenor 

LW.S.RJ 

CED  VOICES.  The  English  term  for  a 
lation  of  female  and  male  voices,  as  opposed 
[oal  voices,*  which  denotes  male  or  female 
alone.  Thus  MeDdels8ohn*s  part-songs  for 
B.  are  for  mixed  voices,  and  those  for 
B.  for  equal  voices.  [G.] 

COLYDIAN  MODE.  (Ltkt,  Modu$  Mixo- 
;  Modus  AngdieuM.)  The  Seventh  of  the 
astical  Modes.    [See  MoDSS,  THB  Eocusai- 

Final  of  the  Mixolydian  Mode  is  G.  Its 
H,  in  the  Authentic  form,  extends  upwards 
bat  note  to  its  octave ;  and  its  semitones 
letween  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth 
venth  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  D,  its 
at,  C  (B  being  rejected,  on  account  of  its 
len  relations  with  F),  and  its  Participant, 
ts  Conceded  Modulations  are  B,  and  £; 
I  Absolute  Initials,  G,  B,  C,  D,  and  some- 
though  not  very  fi^uenUy,  A.  The  sub- 
example  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  most 
tent  characteristics : — 


a.  Bui. 


Mods  Vn. 
Med.  Dom. 


<g 
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a  Plagal,  or  Hypomixolydbm  form,  (Mode 
Modut  Hypomijiolydius.  Modus  perfectua), 
ipaM  lies  a  Fourth  lower — ^from  D  to  D ; 
le  semitones  fall  between  the  second  and 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  The 
ant  of  tiiis  Mode  is  C ;  B  being  inadmis* 
ly  reason  of  its  Quinta  /aha  with  F.  Its 
nt  is  F — ^for  which  note  A  is  sometimes, 
I  not  very  firequently,  substituted,  in  order 
id  the  ialse  relation  of  Mi  contra  Fa,  with 
ee  Ml  (xnrrRA  Fa.]  Its  Participant  is  the 
D.  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are,  the 
D,  snd  B ;  and  its  Absolute  Initials,  the 
Z,  (below  tiie  narmal  compass  of  the  mode), 
:>,  A,  and  C. 

Moos  ym. 

ft         Med.  Fin.  Dom. 
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lerformanoe.  Mode  VII  h  almost  always 
jsed,  in  order  to  escape  the  high  range  of 
nr  notes.    Mode  VIII,  on  the  contrary, 
U  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  Voices. 
Antiphon,  'Asperges  me,'  as  given  in  the 


Roman  Gradual,  and  the  Sarum  Melody  of '  Sanc- 
torum mentis/  printed  in  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore  s 
'  Hymnal  Noted,'  may  be  cited  as  highly  charac- 
teristic  examples  of  the  use  of  Mode  Vll ;  and 
an  equally  perfect  illustration  of  that  of  Mode 
VIII  will  be  found  in  the  Melody  of 'Iste  oonfes 
sor,'  as  given  in  the  Roman  Vesperal.^ 

In  Polyphonic  Music,  the  Mixolydian  Mode  is 
used,  with  great  effect,  both  in  its  Authentic  and 
Pla^  form.  We  can  scarcely  call  attention  to 
a  finer  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Vllth  mode  than 
Palestrina^s  Missa  *  Dies  sanctificatm' ;  or,  of 
that  of  the  VUItl^  than  his  Missa  '  Iste  con- 
fessor; [W.S^.] 

MIXTURE.'  An  oigan  stop  ordinarily  fur- 
nished with  from  two  to  five  comparatively  small 
pipes  to  each  key.  It  is  compounded  of  the 
higher'soundi^g  and  therefore  shorter  manben 
ef  the  '  foundation '  and  *  mutation '  claaios  of 
stops,  combined  or '  mixed,'  and  arranged  to  draw 
together,  as  they,  practically,  are  seldom  required 
to  be  used- separately.  The  Mixture  represents 
or  corroborates  the  higher  consonant  harmonic 
sounds  suggested  by  nature^  and  in  the  bass  pro- 
duces tones  to  the  tiiird  or  fourth  octave  above  the 
unison  or  chief  foundation  tone.  As  the  musical 
scale  ascends,  the  higher  harmonics  become  weak 
and  inaudible  to  the  ear ;  hence  in  a  Mixture 
stop  it  is  customary  to  discontinue  the  higher 
ranks  as  they  ascend,  -one  or  more  at  a  time,  and 
insert  in  lieu  a  r%ak  of  lower  tone  than  was 
previously  in  the  stop,  but  appearing  as  a  separate 
stop.  This  alteration  is  called  a  '  break.'  These 
return-ranks  serve  the  best  of  purposes.  In  a 
Pianoforte  it*  is  weU  known  that  the  strings  in- 
crease in  number  from  one  in  ihe  bass  to  two 
higher  up,  and  afWwards  to  three,  to  preserve  an 
evenness  in  the  tone.  In  a  aimilar  manner  the 
return-ranks,  when  wdl  managed,  considerably 
reinforce  the  strength  of  the  treble  part  of  the 
organ.    [Mutation.]  [E.J.  H.] 

MIZLER  (Mitsler),  Lorekz  Chsistoph,  bom 
at  Heidenheun,  WUrtemberg,  July  a$,  17x1, 
died  at  Warsaw  March  177^ ;  was  educated  ai 
the  Gymnasium  of  A^fp^^  ajid  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  He  was  one  of  Bach's  schdars.  In 
1 734  1m  became  a  ma^trate,  and  was  generally 
A  <M]ltivated  and  prominent  person.  His  claim  to 
perpetuity  is  his  oonneadon  with  the  *  Assodatien 
for  Musical  Science,'  which  he  founded  at  Leipzig 
in  1 738  said  kept  together.  Amongst  its  members 
were  Handel,  Bach,  and  Graun.  Bach  composed 
a  6-part  Canon  and  the  Canonical  Variations  on 
*  Vem  Himmel  hoch,'  as  his  diploma  pieces.  Miz- 
ler  wrote  a  treatise  on  Thoreu^^  Bass  (General- 
baadehre),  in  which  he  seems  to  have  pushed 
the  connexion  of  music  and  matiiematics  to 
aUurdity.  (See  Spitta,  Bach,  ii.  501-906.)   [G.] 

MOCK  DOCTOR,  T^E.  The  En^h  version, 
by  Chas.  Kennv,  of  Barbier  and  Carry's  adapta- 
tion of  Gounod  s  *  M^decin  malgr^  lui';  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  37,  1865.  [G.] 


1  Care  nrant  be  taken  to  dMInfolrii 
'  Sanctorum  nieritU.'  and  ttM  Sarum  'Imu 
Um  Mudw  liera  iiuUcatad. 
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MODE  (Lat.  Modut;  lUSL.  Modo ;  Old  'Eng. 
Moode).  A  term  employed  in  mediseval  music, 
to  indicate  the  relative  duration  of  the  Large, 
the  Long,  and  the  Breve. 

Mode  is  of  two  kinds— the  Greater,  and  the 
Leuer.  The  former  regiflates  the  proportions  of 
the  Laree  (maxima)  to  the  Long:  the  latter, 
that  of  the  Long  to  iShe  Breve.  'Both  kinds  may 
be  either  Perfect,  or  Imperfect. 

In  the  Great  Mode  Perfect,  the  Large  is  equal 
to  three  Longs.  In  the  Great  Mode  Imperfect^ 
it  is  equal  to  two  only. 

In  tke  Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  theLong  is  equal 
to  three  Breves.  In  the  Lesser  Mode  Lnperfect, 
it  is  equal  to  two. 

The  Modal  Sign  is  usually  placed  after  the 
Clef,  like  the  Time  Signature  in  modern  music. 
Innumerable  varieties  are  found  in  music  of  dif- 
ferent periods.  Even  as  early  as  1 597,  we  find 
Morley  bitterly  lamenting  the  absence  of  a  rule 
of  universal  application:  and  a  little  attention 
to  the  subjoined  examples  will  show  that  his 
complaint  was  not  an  unreasonable  one.  The 
following  forms  are  given  by  2aoooni  :— 


Onftt  Mode  Perfect. 


Great  Mode  Imperfect. 


p  mill  o   IIMt'"   (     y 


Lener  Mode  Perfect. 


i  m'M  ^  III 


Mode  Imperfect. 


sa 


SI 


Other  writers  sometimes  describe  them  thus-^ 
Great  Mode  Perfect  Greet  Mode  Imperfect. 
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Mode  Perfect. 


Mode  Imperfect, 


^s 


m 
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Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Modes 
are  frequently  indicated,  thus — 

RnAii  *f /ui..  -o^mimML              Great  Mode  Perfect,  with 
Both  Model  Perfect  , Imperfect 
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In  these  examples,  the  Circle  is  used  as  the 
sign  of  Perfection,  and  the  Semicircle,  as  that  of 
Imperfection.  The  rests  denote  the  proportion 
between  the  two  notes — not  always  accurately, 
but,  in  a  vague  way  which,  accorded  well 'enough 
with  the  conventional  signifieation  of  the  figures, 
when  they  were  in  general  use,  though  it  fails 
to  explain  their  real  meaning.  In  Zacconi*s  for- 
mulsd,  the  groups  of  rests  ape  doubled — probably 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Allowing  for  this, 
we  shall  find  that  the  sign  for  the  Great  Mode 
Perfect  exhibits,  in  every  case,  the  exact  number 
of  rests  required :  viz.  three  Perfect  Long  Rests, 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  Perfect  Lai^.  The  same 
accuracy  is  observable  in  the  signs  for  the  com- 
bined Modes  epdiibited  in  the  last  four  examples. 


But,  in  the  other  cases,  so  great  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  number  of  rests  indicated, 
and  the  true  proportion  of  the  notes  to  which 
they  refer,  that  the  figures  can  only  be  regarded 
as  arbitrary  signs,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the 
initiated,  but  formed  upon  no  fixed  or  self-explana- 
tory principle. 

It  iwill  be  observed,  that,  in  all  the  above  ex- 
amples, the  rests  are  plaoed  ^fore  the  Circle,  or 
Semicircle ;  in  which  case  it  is  always  understood 
that  they  are  not  to  be  counted.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  are  altogether  omitted,  and  a  figure  only 
given,  in  coi^uncticm  with  the  Circle,  or  Semi- 
circle. Thus,  Morley,  following  the  example  of 
Omithqparcus,  gives  O  •(  as  the  sign  of  the  Great 
Mode  Perfect ;  C  3t  ss  that  of  the  Great  Mode 
Imperfect;  O  a  as  that  of  theljosser  Mode  Perfect; 
and  C  3  as  that  of  the  Lesser  Mode  Imperfect. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  Century, 
and  the  first  of  the  16th,  Composers  delighted  in 
combining  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation,  in  pro- 
portions of  frightful  complexity ;  but,  after  the 
time  of  Palestrina,  the  practice  fell  into  disuse. 
[See Time;  Prolation;  Proportion.]  [W.S.R.] 

MODERATO.   'In  moderate  time,*  or  *  mode- 
rately.'   This  direction  is  used  either  singly  as  a 
mark  of  time,  or  as  qualifying  some  other  mark 
of  time, -as  Allegro  moderate,  or  Andante  mode- 
rate, when  it  has  the  result  of  lessening  the  force 
of  the  simple  direction.    Thus  Allegro  moderato 
will  be  slightly  slower  than  Allegro  alone,  and 
Andante  moderato  slightly  fiister  than  Andante. 
Moderato  alone  is  never  used  by  Beethoven, 
except  in  the  <loubtful  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  G 
called  no.  37.    He  uses  Molto  moderato  however 
in  the  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  op.  30, 
no.  3,  and  Moderato  e  grazioeo  in  the  Menuetto 
of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  £b,  op.  31,  no.  3. 
Assai  moderato  is  used  in  the  march  firom  the 
'  Ruins  of  Athens,'  and  Moderato  cantabile  molto 
espressivo  in  the  beginning  of  op.  110.     Molto 
moderato. is  used  by  Schubert  in  the  Pianoforte 
Sonata  in  Bb,  no.  10.     Instances   of  Allegro 
moderato  in   Beethoven's  works  will  occur  to 
every  one.    Allegretto  moderato   is   also   very 
common.    Yivace  moderato  occurs  in  Bagatelle.^ 
no.  9,  (op.  ii9)<    Mendelssohn  is  very  fond  eA 
the  direction  Allegro  moderato,  using  it  no  1 
than  eight  times  in  the  '  Elijah  *  aJone.  Sch 
very  constantly  used  Moderato  alone, 
it  into  German  sometimes  by  Massig,  and  sam< 
times  by  Kicht  schnell.    See  the  Album,  nos. , 
5,  13,  16,  19,  etc.  [J.A.F.M 

MODES,  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL.   One 

the  most  prominent  features  in  Greek  music  wi 
the  division  of  the  Diatonic  Scale  into  certain 
gions  called  Modes.    The  musicians  of  the  Mid 
Ages,  who  confessedly  derived  their  idea  of  tJ 
scale  from  Hellenic  sources,  adopted  an  analogo 
peculiarity  into  their  own  system,  in  which  it 
once  took  root,  though  its  development  was  v 
graduaL  At  first,  four  forms  only  were  recognl 
in  the  newer  method — the  Authentic  Modes 
Saint  Ambrose.     To  these — if  tradition  may 
trusted — Saint  Gregory  added  four  Plagal  sea 
lAter  theorists  taught  the  existence  of  fourto^'*'^ 
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Ttfieties ;  twelve  of  which  remained,  for  many 
centuries,  in  conatant  lue,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  their  Greek  prototypes,  though  not 
really  identical  with  them  ;  while  two  were  re- 
jected, as  impure,  and  practically  useless. 

Into  the  laborious  process  by  which  these  scales 
were  evolved  from  the  complicated  mysteries  of 
the  Greek  Canon  we  need  not  enter.  To  us,  their 
construction  is  simple  enough,  when  regarded  from 
Qor  own  point  of  view.  We  have  only  to  imagine 
a  series  of  the  natural  notes  of  the  modem  Bia- 
tonic  Scale,  extending,  upwards,  from  A,  the  first 
■pace  in  the  bass,  to  C,  the  third  space  in  the 
treble.  By  dividing  this  grand  scale  into  sec- 
tions, each  consisting  of  eight  notes,  and  each 
banning  with  a  different  sound,  we  shall  obtain 
the  entire  set  of  fourteen  Modes,  in  the  most 
complete  form  possible. 
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The  Modes  are  separated  into  two  classes : 
Authentic,  (from  alOfvrica,  to  govern)  and  Plagal, 
(from  vXdyios,  oblique).  The  compass  of  the 
former  extends  frx)m  the  Final  (equivalent  to  the 
Tonic,  or  Key-note,  of  modem  theory,)  to  the 
Octave  above.  That  of  the  latter,  from  the  Fourth 
below  the  Final,  to  the  Fifth  above  it«.  Conse- 
quently, the  Final  is  the  lowest  note  of  the 
Authentic  Modes ;  and  (very  nearly)  the  middle 
note  of  Plagal  ones.  Every  Plagal  Mode  is  derived 
from  an  Authentic  original,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished,  in  name,  by  the  prefix.  Hypo- : 
the  same  Final  being  common  to  both  forms; 
and  the  compass  of  the  derived  Mode  lying  a 
Fourth  below  that  of  the  original  scale.  In  the 
following  table,  the -Final  of  each  Mo<ie  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  F,;  and,  the  position  of  the 
semitones,  by  a  slur. 
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Each  of  these  Modes  is  divisible  into  two  mem- 
a  Pentachord,  and  a  Tetrachord.  The  notes 
"Which  compose  the  Pentachord  are.  contained 
Writhin  the  oompass  of  a  Perfect  fifth,  {Diapente) : 
"^ose  of  the  Tetrachord,  within  that  of  a  rerfect 
^^oorth,  {DiaUttarcn).  Inthe  Authentic  Modes, 
^lie  Fifth  ia  placed  below  the  Fourth  :  in  the 
^^nagal,  the  Fourth  lies  below  the  Fifth.  The 
^^ormer  b  called  the  '  Harmonic,*  and  the  latter, 
'Arithmetical  Division.*^      In  both 
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•  TlahM  *  «Ml«  latrodnetioD  to  Pimctieal  Xuslck*. 


the  highest  note  of  the  bwer  member  oorresponda 
with  Uie  lowest  of  the  upper :  thu»— 

BABMOSIO  DIYISIOir. 
Pentachord.  Tetrachord.  ^ 
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TOrachord.  Pentaehard. 
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It  will  be  seea,  that,  in  the  Loerian  and  Hypo- 
locriaD  Modes,  this  division  ie  imponible ;  since 
in  both  eases  it  would  substitute,  for  the  perfect 
intervab,  a  Diminished  Fifth,  {Qainia  faUa\ 
and  an  Augmented  Fourth,  (THtoatis).  On  this 
acoount  these  Modes  a/ro  oonderaned  as  impure. 
Some  authorities  expunge  even  their  names  and 
numbers  from,  the  catalogue;  calling  the  Ionian  the 
ELervntli,  and  the  Hypdoniaa  the  Twelfth  Mode. 
Others^among  whom  are  the  editors  of  the 
Batisbon,  Medilin,  and  Rheims-Cambrai  OflSce- 
Booka — ^retain  th»  names  and  numbers,  but,  none 
the  less,  reject  the  scales  themselTee.  The  true 
number  of  the  Modes  has.  Indeed,  been  many 
times  disputed :  once,  so  hotly,  that  the  question 
was  refened  to  the  deeision  of  Chariemagne ;  who 
si  first  taid  that  eight  seemed  to  be  sufficient,  but 
afterwards  allowed  the  use  of  twelve.  More  than 
one  later  theorist^  while  nominally  recognising  the 
existence  of  eight  forms  only,  has  described  Modes 
IX,X,XI,  XII,  Xin,  andXIV,as  metamorphosed 
rendexings  of  1, 11*  III,  lY,  Y,  and  YL  respec- 
tively. Hence,  we  constantly  find,  in  the  Mechlin 
OfBee-Books,  soohexpressicms  as  '  /  Modus,  anti- 
qwiim  IX*  or  *  X  Modus ;  tUH  nduxerunt  adll* : 
a  distinction  suflSciently  puzzling  to  the  tyro,  ftoin. 
the  confusion  it  creates  with  regard,  both  to  the 
nature  and  the  true  Final  of  the  disputed  scale. 

Besides  its  Final,  every  Mode  Is  aistinguished 
by  three  other  highly  charRCteristic  notes — its 
Dominant^  Mediant,  and  Participant — the  rela- 
tive importance  of  whi<^  Is  shewn  by  the  order 
in  which  we  have  mentioned  them. 

The  Dominant  of  the  Authentic  Mode  lies  a 
Fifth  above  the  Final ;  unless  that  note  should 
happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case  C  is  substituted  for 
it.  That  of  the  Phjgal  Modes  Hes  a  Third  below 
the  Authentic  Dominant ;  unless  that  third  note 
should  happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case  C  is  sub- 
stituted, asbefore.  In  both  cases,  B  is  prevented 
firom  serving  as  a  Dominant  by  its  dissonant  rela- 
tion with  F.  The  only  exoepUon  to  the  general 
rule  is  found  in  the  Loerian  Mode,  the  Dominant 


of  which  is  6,  the  sixth  from  the  Final.  The 
Hypolocrian  Mode  f(^owB  the  strict  law.  In  the 
Gregorian  Psahn  Tones,  the  Domiumt  is  the  note 
upon  which  the  recitation  of  the  greater  part 
of  every  verse  takes  place. 

The  Mediant— BO  called  from  its  position 
between  the  Final  akid  Dominant— is  always  the 
third  of  the  scale,  in  the  Authentic  Modes  ;  unless 
that  note  should  happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case 
C  is  substituted  for  it.  In  the  Plagal  Modes,  it* 
position  is  less  uniform. 

The  Partienant  is  an  auxiliary  note,  generally 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediant, 
in  Authentic  Modes ;  and,  in  the  Plsgal  forms^ 
coincident  with  the  Dominant  of  the  oorrespond- 
ing  Authentic  scale.  Some  Modes  have  a  second 
Participant ;  and  one  has  a  second  Mediant^  which, 
however,  is  not  very  frequently  used. 

Each  Mode  is  also  influenced  by  certain  noteSr 
called  its  Modulations,  or  Cadences,  which  are 
of  two  kinds.  The  Regular  Modulations  are,  the 
Final,  Dominant^  Mediant,  and  Participant,  id- 
ready  mentioned.  To  these  are  added  two  or  more 
subsidiary  notes,  called  Conceded  Modulations, 
{Modulattimes  eoncesKEj)  among  whi<^  we  often 
find  the  inverted  Seventh — i,  e.  Uie  Seventh,  taken 
an  Octave  lower  than  its  true  pitch,  and,  conse- 
quently, one  degree  below  the  natural  oompaas  o;' 
tite  scale. 

Upon  one  or  other  of  these  Modulations,  uthi 
Kegular,  er  Conceded,  every  phrase  of  evei 
melody  must  begin,  and  end :  subject  only  to 
farthw  restrictions — (i)  The.^^  phrase  nuii 
begin  on  one  of  a  somewhat  lessiiiBple  aeries  o 
notes,  called  the  Absolute  Initials ;  (a)  The  lasl 
phrase  can  only  end  on  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  Compass, 
Dominant,  M^ant,  Participant,  BeguUur  an 
Conceded  Modulations,  and  Absolute  Initials 
every  Mode  in  the  series,  including  the  Locri; 
and  Hypolocrian,  which,  in  spite  of  their  manift 
imperfection,  have  aomftimes  been  used  in  sac  ' 
music. 
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In  Tindication  of  tbe  use  of  the  Inverted 
Seventh,  it  is  neceesary  to  explain,  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  noimal  compass  of  all  the 
Modes  may  be  slightly  extended.  Every  Authentio 
Mode  may,  by  liceose,  desoead  one  degree  below 
its  Final :  the  Phrygian  Modi9  may  descend  two. 
Every  Plagal  Mode  may  ascend  to  the  sixth 
degree  above  the  Final :  the  Hypolydian,  and 
Hypomixolydian  Modes,  may,  in  addition,  de- 
scend tp  the  fifth  below  it. 

Melodies  confined  strictly  within  the  natural 
range  of  the  Mode  are  callea  Perfect ;  those  which 
fall  short  of  it.  Imperfect;  those  which  exceed 
it.  Superfluous.  A  melody  which  combines  the 
entire  compass  of  a  Pla^  with  that  of  an 
Authentic  scale,  is  said  to  be  in  s  Mixed  Mode. 

Both  in  Plain  Chaunt  and  Polyphonic  Music, 
the  Modes  are  used,  sometimes,  at  their  true 
pitch ;  sometimes,  transposed  a  Fourth  higher,  (or 
Fifth  lower),  by  means  of  a  B  flat  at  the  Signa- 
ture. No  accidentals  are  permitted,  in  Plain 
Chaunt,  except  an  occasional  B  flat,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  Tritonus,  or  a  False 
Fifth — the  use  of  both  these  intervals  being 
strictly  forbidden,  whether  in  disjunct  or  comunct 
movement.  [See  Plain  Chaumt.]  The  Canto 
fermOf  in  Polyphonic  Music,  is  as  strictly  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  Mode  as  a  Plain  Chaunt 
melody — which,  in  fact^  it  generally  is  :  but,  in 
the  Counterpoint,  the  use  of  certain  sharps,  flats, 
and  naturals,  is  sometimes  directly  enjoined,  in 
eonformity  with  precepts  which  will  be  found 
fully  described  elsewhere.     [See  MusiCA  Ficta.] 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  Mode  in  which  a 
Plain  Chaunt  Melody  is  written,  obMrve  the  last 
note,  which  will,  of  course,  shew^the  required 
FinaL  Should  the  compass  of  the  Melody  lie 
b^ween  that  Final  and  its  Octave,  the  Mode  will 
be  Authentia  Should  it  lie  between  the  fifth 
above  and  the  Feurth  below,  it  will  be  Pli^^. 
Should  it  extend  throughout  the  entire  range, 
from  the  Fourth  below  the  Final  to  the  Octave 
above  it,  it  will  be  Mixed.  Should  there  be  a 
B  flat  at  the  Signature,  it  will  indicate  that  the 
Mode  has  been  transposed ;  and  the  true  Final  will 
then  lie  a  Fourth  below  the  written  one.  For 
example,  the  Plain  Chaunt  Melody,  'Angelus 
autem  Domini  *  (for  which  see  the  article,  Amti- 
thon),  has  no  B  flat  at  the  Signature.  Its  last 
note  is  G,  the  Mixolydian  Finftl.  Its  compass 
lies  between  the  Fifth  above  that  note,  and  the 
Second  below  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  Eighth, 
or  Hypomixolydian  Mode ;  and,  as  its  range  falls 
two  degrees  short  of  the  full  downward  range  of 
the  scale,  it  belongs  to  the  elass  of  Imperfect 
Melodies. 

To  ascertain  the  Mode  of  a  polyphonic  com- 
position, examine  the  last  note  in  the  Bass.  This 
will  be  the  Final.  Then,  should  the  range  of 
the  Canto  fermo — which  will  almost  always  be 
ibund  in  the  Tenor — lie  between  the  Final  and 
its  Octave,  the  Mode  will  be  Authentic.  Should 
it  lie  between  the  Fifth  above  and  the  Fourth 
below,  it  will  be  Plagal.  Should  there  be  a  B 
flat  at  the  Signature,  it  will  shew  that  the  Mode 
has  been  tra^poeed ;  and  the  true  Final  will  then 
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lie  a  Fourth  below  the  D&st  bass  note.  Thus, 
Palestrina's  Motet,  'Dies  sanctificatus,'  has  no 
B  flat  at  the  Signature.  The  last  note  in  ihe  Bass 
is  Gr.  The  compass  of  the  "Canto  fermo,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  Tenor,  lies,  almost  entirely,  between 
that  note  and  its  Octave.  The  Motet,  therefore, 
is  in  the  Seventh,  or  Mixolydian  Mode.  The  same 
composer  s  Missa  'iEtema  Christi  munera*  has  a 
B  flat  at  the  Signature,  and  is,  therefore,  trans- 
posed. The  last  note  in  the  Bass  is  F,  the 
Fourth  below  which  is  C — the  Ionian  Final. 
The  compass  of  theCa7i/o/ermo,  in  the  Tenor,  lies 
between  the  transposed  Final,  and  its  Octave. 
Consequently,  the  Mass  is  in  the  Thirteenth,  or 
Ionian  Mode,  transposed. 

According  to  strict  law,  it  is  as  neoessair  for  the 
Canto  fermo  to  end  on  the  Final  of  the  Mode  as 
the  Bass :  bat»  when  the  last  Cadence  is  a  very 
elaborate  one,  it  frequently  contents  itself  with 
just  touching  that  notei,  and  then  glancing  pff  to 
others,  after  the  manner  of  what  we  should  now 
call  a  eoda.  The  neophyte  will  always,  there* 
fore,  find  the  last  Bass  note  his  safest  guide,  in 
this  particular.    [See  Poltphonio  Music] 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  range  of  '  nn- 
equar  voices,  it  constantly  happens,  that  the 
Treble  and  Tenor,  are  made  to  sing  in  an  Au- 
thentic Mode,  wkil«  the  Alto  and  Bass  sing  in  a 
Plagal  one ;  and  vice  vrta.  In  these  cases,  the 
true  character  ef  the  Mode  is  always  decided  by 
the  compass  of  the  Canto  ftrmo,  [ W.S.  B.  ] 

MODULATION  is  the  process  of  passing  out 
of  one  key  into  another. 

In  modem  harmonic  music,  especially  in  its 
instrumental  branches,  it  is  essential  tiiat  the 
harmonies  should  be  grouped  according  to  their 
keys;  that  is,  thai  they  should  be  connected 
together  for  periods  of  appreciable  length  by  a 
common  relation  to  tk  definite  tonic  or  keynote. 
If  harmonies  belonging  essentially  to  one  key 
are  iiregularly  mixed  up  with  harmonies  whidfi 
are  equally  characteristic  of  another,  an  im- 
pression of  obscurity  arises;  but  when  a  chord 
which  evidently  belongs  to  a  foreign  key  follows 
natuiNjly  upon  a  series  which  was  consistently 
characteristic  of  another,  and  is  itself  followed 
consistently  by  harmonies  belonging  to  a  key  to 
which  it  can  be  referred,  modulation  has  xik&k 
^lace,  and  a  new  tonic  has  supplanted  the  former 
one  as  the  centre  of  a  new  corcle  of  harmonies. 

The  various  forms  of  process  by  which  a  new 
key  is  gained  are  generally  distributed  into  three 
classes — Diatonie>  Chromatic  and  Enharmonic. 
The  first  two  an  occasionally  applied  to  the  ends 
ef  modulation  as  well  as  te  the  means.  That  is 
^  say.  Diatonic  would  be  defined  as  modulation 
to  relativo  keys,  and  Chromatic  to  others  than 
relative.  This  appears  to  strain  unnecessarily 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  idnce  Diatomic  and  Chro- 
matic  apply  properly  to  the  contents  of  established 
keys,  ana  not  to  the  relations  of  different  shifting 
ones,  except  by  implication. 

Moreover,  if  a  classification  is  to  be  consistent, 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  must  be 
uniformly  applied.  Henoo  if  a  class  is  distin- 
guished as  ^ihannonio  in  relation  to  the  means 
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(as  it  must  be),  other  classes  cannot  safely  be 
classed  as  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  in  relation  to 
ends,  without  liability  to  confusion.  And  lastly, 
the  term  Modulation  itself  clearly  implies  the 
process  and  not  the  result.  Therefore  in  this 
place  the  classiBcation  will  be  taken  to  apply  to 
the  means  and  not  to  the  end, — to  the  process  by 
which  the  modulation  is  accomplished  and  not 
the  keys  which  are  thereby  arrived  at. 

The  Diatonic  forms,  then,  are  such  as  are 
effected  by  means  of  notes  or  chords  which  are 
exclusively  diatonic  in  the  keys  concerned.  Thus 
in  the  following  example  (Bach,  Well-tempered 
Clavier,  Bk.  2,  no.  12)  : — 


^^;^ring^ig^;^ 


^^ 


^ 


t=F 


^m 


etc. 


± 
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the  chord  at  *  indicates  that  F  has  ceased  to  be 
the  tonic,  as  it  is  not  referable  to  the  group  of 
harmonies  characteristic  of  that  key.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  that  chord  alone 
to  what  key  it  is  to  be  referred,  as  it  is  equally 
a  diatonic  harmony  in  either  Bb,  £b,  or  Ab  ; 
.but  as  the  chords  which  follow  all  belong  con- 
sistently to  Ab,  that  note  is  obviously  the  tonic 
of  the  new  key,  and  as  the  series  is  Diatonic 
throughout  it  belongs  to  the  Diatonic  class  of 
modulations. 

The  Chromatic  is  a  mest  ill-defined  class  of  modu- 
latiuns ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  people 
will  ever  be  sufficiently  careful  in  small  matten 
to  use  the  term  with  anything  approaching  to 
clear  and  strict  uniformity  of  meaning.  Some 
use  it  to  denote  any  modulation  in  the  course  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  acci- 
dentals— which  is  perhaps  natural  but  obviously 
8i^>erficial.  Others  again  apply  the  term  to 
modulations  from  one  main  point  to  another 
through  several  subordinate  transitions  which 
touch  remote  keys.  The  objection  to  this  defi- 
nition is  that  each  step  in  the  subordinate 
transitions  is  a  modulation  in  itself,  and  as  the 
classification  is  to  refer  to  the  means,  it  is  not 
consistent  to  apply  the  term  to  the  end  in  this 
case,  even  though  subordinate.  There  are  further 
objections  based  upon  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  Chromatic  itself,  which  must  be  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.  This  reduces  the  limits  of  chro- 
matic mtKlulation  to  such  as  is  effected  through 
notes  or  chords  which  are  chromatic  in  relation 
to  the  keys  in  question.  Genuine  examples  of 
this  kind  are  not  so  common  aa  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  the  following  example  (Beethoven,  op.  31, 
^^'  3)*  where  passage  is  made  from  £b  to  C  is 
oonsiutent  enough  &r  illustration: — 
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The  third  class,  called  Enharmonic,  which  tends 
to  be  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  modem 
music,  is  such  as  turns  mainly  upon  the  transla- 
tion of  intervals  which,  according,  to  the  fixed 
distribution  of  notes  in  the  modern  system,  are 
identical,  into  terms  which  represent  different 
harmonic  relations.  Thus  the  minor  seventh, 
G-F,  appears  to  be  the  same  interval  as  the 
augmented  sixth  G-Ej  ;  but  the  former  belongs 
to  the  key  of  C,  and  the  latter  either  to  B  or  F|^ 
according  to  the  context.  Again,  the  chord  which 
is  known  as  the  diminished  seventh  is  frequently 
quoted  as  affording  such  great  opportunities  foe 
modulation,  and  this  it  does  chiefly  enharmoni- 
cally  ;  for  the  notes  of  which.it  is  composed  b^ug 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  can  severally  be 
taken  as  third,  fifth,  seventh  or  ninth  of  the  root 
of  the  chord,  and  tiie  chord  can  be  approached 
as  if  belonging  to  any  one  of  these  roots,  and 
quitted  as  if  derived  from  any  other.  The  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  Leonore  Overture  in  the 
article  Change  (vol.  i.  p.  333  a)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  an  enharmonic  modulation 
which  turns  on  this  particular  chord. 

Enharmonic  treatment  really  implies  a  diffeiv 
ence  between  the  intervals  represented,  and  this 
is  actually  peEceived  by  the  mind  in  many  cases. 
In  some  especially  marked  instances  it  is  pro- 
bable that  most  people  with  a  tolerable  musical 
gift  will  feel  the  difference  with  no  more  help 
thui  a  mere  indication  of  the  relations  of  the 
intervsls.  Thus  in  the  succeeding  example  the 
true  major  sixth  represented  by  the  Ab-F  in  (a) 
would  have  the  ratio  5:3  ("=135:75),  whereas 
the  diminished  seventh  represented  by  Gj-Ft]  in 
(fi)  would  have  the  ratio  128  :  75  ;  the  former  is 
a  consonance  and  the  latter,  theoretically,  a  rough 
dissonance,  and  though  they  are  both  represented 
by  the  same  notes  in  our  system,  the  impression 
produced  by  them  is  to  a  c?rtain  extent  pro- 
portionate to  their  theoretical  rather  than  to  their 
actual'  constitution. 
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Henoe  it  appears  to  follow  that  in  enharmonic 
modulation  we  attempt  to  get  at  least  some  of 
the  effecta  of  intervals  smaller  than  semitones: 
but  the  indiscriminate  and  ill-considered  use  of 
the  device  will  certainly  tend  to  deaden  the 
musical  sense,  which  helps  us  to  distinguish  the 
true  relations  of  harmonies  through  their  external 
apparent  uniformity. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  processes 
of  modulation  is  effected  by  means  of  notes 
which  are  used  as  pivots.  A  not«  or  notes  which 
are  common  to  a  chord  in  the  original  key  and  to 
a  chord  in  the  key  to  which  the  modulation  is 
made,  are  taken  advantage  of  to  strengthen  the 
connection  of  the  harmonies  while  the  modulation 
proceeds;  as  in  the  following  modulation  firom 
Of  major  to  B  major  in  Schubert's  Fantasie- 
Sonata  Op.  78. 
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*Hiis  device  is  found  particularly  in  transitory 
*XK)dulation,  and  affords  peculiar  opportunities  for 
^^btle  transitions.  Examples  also  occur  where 
'^■^e  pivot  notes  are  treated  enharmonically,  as  in 
"^Jie  following  example  from  the  chorus  *  Sein 
^3dem  ist  schwach  *  in  Graun's  *  Tod  Jesu  * : 
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^These  pivot-notes   are   however  by  no   means 
'indispensable.     Modulations  are  really  governed 
l)y  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  any  succession 
^f  harmonies  whatsoever,  and  the  possibilities  of 
modulatory  device  are   in  the  end  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  intelligible  order  in  the  progression 
of  the  parts.     It  is  obvious  that  a  lai^e  pro- 
portion of  chords  which  can  succeed  each  other 
naturally — that    is.  without   any  of  the   parts 
having  melodic  intervals  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
powible  to  follow— will  have  a  note  or  notes  in 
common ;  and  such  notes  are  as  useful  to  connect 
two  chords  in  the  same  key  as  they  are  to  keep 
together  a  series  which  constitute  a  modulation. 
But  it  has  never  been  held  indispecisable  that 


successive  chords  should  be  so  connected,  though 
in  earlier  stages  of  harmonic  music  it  may  have 
been  found  helpful ;  and  in  the  same  way,  while 
there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the  means  and  order 
of  modulation,  pivot-notes  may  have  been  useful 
as  leading  strings,  but  when  a  broader  and  freer 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  modem  system 
has  been  arrived  at,  it  will  be  found  that  though 
pivot-notes  may  be  valuable  for  particular  pur- 
poses, the  range  of  modulatory  device  is  not  limited 
to  such  successions  as  can  contain  them,  but  only 
to  such  as  do  not  contain  inconceivable  progres- 
sion of  parts.  As  an  instance  we  may  take  the  pro- 
gression from  the  dominant  seventh  of  any  key, 
to  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  which  is  represented 
by  the  flat  submediant  of  the  original  key :  as 
from  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  G  to  the  common 
chord  of  A  b ;  of  which  we  have  an  excellent 
example  near  the  beginning  of  the  Leonore  Over 
ture  No.  3.  Another  remarkable  instance  to  the 
point  occurs  in  the  trio  of  the  third  movement 
of  a  quartet  of  Mozart*s  in  B  b,  as  follows  : — 
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Other  examples  of  modulation  without  pivot- 
notes  may  be  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  Bee- 
thoven's JSgmont  Overture,  and  of  his  Sonata  in 
E  minor,  op.  90  (bars  2  and  3),  and  of  Wagner's 
Gotterdammerung  (bars  9  and  10).  An  impres* 
sion  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  with  some 
theorists  that  modulation  ought  to  proc<^  through 
a  chord  which  was  common  to  both  the  keys  be- 
tween which  the  modulation  takes  place.  The 
principle  is  logical  and  easy  of  application,  and 
it  is  true  that  a  great  number  of  modulations  are 
explicable  on  that  basts  ;  but  inasmuch  as  there 
are  a  great  number  of  examples  which  are  not, 
even  with  much  latitude  of  explanation,  it  will 
be  best  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  so  com- 
plicated a  point  in  this  place.  It  will  be  enough 
to  point  out  that  the  two  principles  of  pivot-notes 
and  of  ambiguous  pivot-chords  between  them 
cover  so  much  ground  that  it  is  not  easy  to  And 
progressions  in  which  either  one  or  the  other  does 
not  occur— and  even  though  in  a  very  great 
majority  of  instances  one  or  the  other  may  really 
form  the  bond  of  connection  in  modulatory  pass- 
ages, the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  is  not 
a  proof  of  their  being  indispensable.  Tlie  follow- 
ing passage  from,  the  first  act  of  Wagner's  Meis- 
tersinger  is  an  example  of  a  modulation  in  which 
they  are  both  absent : — 
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The  real  point  of  difficulty  in  modulfttion  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  harmonies  belong- 
ing to  different  keys  can  be  made  to  succeed 
one  another,  but  the  establishment  of  the  new 
key,  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent. This  is  effected  in  various  ways.  Fre- 
quently some  undoubted  form  of  the  dominant 
harmony  of  the  new  key  is  made  use  of  to 
confirm  the  impression  of  the  tonality,  and 
modulation  is  often  made  through  some  phase 
of  that  chord  to  make  its  direction  clear,  since 
no  progression  has  such  definite  tonal  force  aa 
that  £rom  dominant  to  tonic.  Mozart  again, 
when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  define  the  new  key 
very  clearly,  as  representing  a  definite  essential 
feature  in  the  form  of  a  movement,  often  goes  at 
first  beyond  his  point,  and  appears  to  take  it 
from  the  rear.  For  instance,  if  his  first  section  is 
in  C,  and  he  wishes  to  cast  the  second  section 
and  produce  what  is  called  his  second  subject  in 
the  dominant  key  G,  instead  of  going  straight  to 
6  and  staying  there,  he  passes  rapidly  by  it  to 
its  dominant  key  D»  and  having  settled  well  down 
on  the  tonic  hannony  of  that  key,  uses  it  at  last 
as  a  dominant  point  of  vantage  from  which  te 
take  G  in  form.  The  first  movement  of  the 
Quartet  in  C,  from  bar  29  to  34  of  the  Allegro, 
will  serve  as  an  iUustiatioa.  Anothw  mode  is 
that  of  using  a  series  of  transitory  modulations 
between  one  permanent  key  and  another.  This 
serves  chiefly  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  the  old 
key,  and  to  make  the  mind  open  to  the  impression 
of  the  new  one  directly  its  permanency  becomes 
apparent.  The  plan  of  resting  on  dominant 
hannony  for  a  loug  while  before  passing  definitely 
to  the  subjects  or  figures  which  are  meant  to 
characterise  the  new  key  is  an  obvious  means  of 
enforcing  it;  of  which  the  return  to  the  first 
subject  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
'Waldstein  Sonata  is  a  strong  example.  In  £sct 
insistance  on  any  characteristic  harmony  or  on 
any  definite  group  of  harmonies  which  clearly 
represent  a  key  is  a  sure  means  of  indicating  the 
object  of  a  modulation,  even  between  keys  whiok 
are  remote  from  one  another. 

In  transitory  modulations  it  is  less  imperative  to 
mark  the  new  key  strongly,  since  subordinate  keys 
are  rightly  kept  in  the  background,  and  though 
they  may  be  used  so  as  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect,  yet  if  they  are  too  much  insisted  upon,  the 
balance  between  the  more  essential  and  the  unes- 
sential keys  may  be  upset.  But  even  in  transitory 
moduUtions,  in  instrumental  musio  especially,  it 
is  decidedly  important  that  each  group  which 
represents  a  key,  however  short,  should  be  dis- 
tinct in  itself.  In  recitative,  obscurity  of  tonality 
is  iiot  so  objectionable,  as  appears  both  in  Bach 
and  Handel ;  and  the  modem  form  of  melodious 
recitative,  which  often  takes  the  form  of  sustained 
melody  of  an  emotional  cast,  is  similarly  often 
associated  with  subtle  and  closely  woven  modu- 
lations, especially  when  allied  with  words.  Of 
recitative  forms  which  show  analogous  freedom 
of  modulation  in  purely  instrumental  works, 
there  are  examples  both  by  Bach  and  Beethoven, 
as  in  an  Adagio  in  a  Toooata  in  D  minor  and  the 
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Fantasia  CroBoatica  by  the  former,  and  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  last  movement  of  the  Ab 
Sonata  (opus,  no)  of  the  latter. 

When  transitory  modulatioBs  sueGsed  one  an- 
other somewhat  rapidly  they  may  w^l  be  difficult 
to  follow  if  they  are  not  systematised  into  some 
sort  of  appreciable  order.  This  is  frequently 
effected  by  making  them  progress  by  regular 
steps.  In  Mozart  and  Haydn  eq>eciallj  we 
meet  with  the  simplest  forms  of  succession,  which 
generally  amount  to  some  such  order  as  the 
roots  of  the  chord  falling  fifths  or  rising  fonrths, 
or  rising  fourths  and  fidling  thirds  sucoessivdy. 
The  following  example  from  Mos«rt*8  C  mi^or 
Quartet  is  dearly  to  the  point. 
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Bach  affords  some  remarkably  forcible  examples, 
as  in  the  chorus  '  Mit  Blitzen  und  Donner  *  in  the 
Matthaos  Passion,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Fantasia  for  Organ  in  G  (Dorffel  S55),  in  which 
the  bass  progresses  slowly  by  semitones  downwards 
from  CS  to  D.  A  passage  quoted  by  Marx  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Kompositions- 
lehre  from  the  *Christe  Eleison*  in  Bach's  A 
major  *  Mass  is  very  fine  and  characteristic ;  the 
succession  of  transitions  is  founded  on  a  basi 
which  progresses  as  follows : — 
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In  modem  music  a  common  form  is  that  in  which 
the  succoHsion  of  key-notes  is  by  rising  or  falling 
semitones,  as  in  the  following  passage  fit)m  the 
first  movement  of  the  Eroica  Symphony : — 
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Of  thn  fonn  there  are  nmnerous  examples  in 
Chopin,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  BaUade  in  Ab, 
and  in  the  Prelude  in  the  same  key  (No.  17). 
Beethoven  makes  use  of  successions  of  thirds  in 
the  same  way;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample is  the  Largo  which  precedes  the  fugue  in  the 
SonaU  in  Bb,  op.  106.    In  this  there  are  fully 
eighteen  successive  steps  of  thirds  downwards, 
most  of  them  minor.     This  instance  also  points 
to  a  feature  which  is  important  to  note.    The 
iQooessions  are  not  perfectly  symmetrical,  but  are 
porposely  distributed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
irr^ularity  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  obvious- 
ness which  is  often  ruinous  to  the  effect  of  earlier 
examples.     The  divisions  represented  by  each 
Hep  are  severally  variable  in  length,  but  the 
Iran  total  is  a  complete  impression  based  upon 
in  appreciable  system  ;  and  this  result  is  far 
jBore  artistic  than  the  examples  where  the  form 
is  so  obvious  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
measured  out  with  a  pair  of  compasses.     This 
point  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  strik- 
lag  device  of  Beethoven^s,  namely,  the  use  of  a 
CRsora  in  modulation,  which  serves  a  similar 
P«"]»»«  to  the  iiTegular  distribution  of  successive 
SDodnlationB.    A  most  striking  example  is  that  in 
^he  Preatissimo  of  the  Sonata  in  £  major,  op. 
109,  in  bars  104  and  105,  where  he  leaps  from 
"•he  major  chord  of  the  snpertonic  to  the  minor  of 
the  tonic,  evidently  cutting  short  the  ordinary 
]«oees8  of  supertonic,  dominant  and  tonic ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  sudden  irruption  of  the  original 
iey  and  subject  before  the  ordinary  and  expected 
progressions  are  concluded  is  most  remarkable. 
Jn  the  alow  movement  of  Schumann's  sonata  in  G 
smor  there  is  a  passage  which  has  a  simihir  happy 
offset,  where  the  leap  is  made  from  the  dominant 
asfenth  of  the  key  of  Db  to  the  tonic  chord  of  C 
to  rsaimie  the  first  subject^  as  follows  :— 


In  the  study  of  the  art  of  mnao  it  is  important 


to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
function  and  resouroee  of  modulation  have  been 
gradually  realised.  It  will  be  best  therefore,  at 
the  risk  of  going  occasionally  over  the  same 
ground  twice,  to  give  a  short  consecutive  review 
of  the  aspect  it  presents  along  the  stream  of  con- 
stant production. 

To  a  modem  ear  of  any  mnsical  ci4>acity  modu- 
lation appears  a  very  simple  and  easy  matter, 
but  when  harmoLls  music  was  only  beginning  to 
be  felt,  the  force  even  of  a  single  key  was  but 
doubtfully  realised,  and  the  relation  of  different 
keys  to  one  another  was  almost  out  of  the  range 
of  human  conception.     Musicians  of  those  da>a 
no  doubt  had  some  glimmering  sense  of  a  field 
being  open  before  them,  but  they  did  not  know 
what  the  problems  were  whidi  they  had  to  solve. 
It  is  true  that  even  some  time  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  they  must 
have  had  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  distribution 
of  notes  which  we  call  a  key,  but  they  probably 
did  not  regard  it  as  an  important  matter,  and 
looked  rather  to  the  laws  and  devices  of  oounter- 
point»  after  the  old  polyphonic  manner,  as  the 
chief  means  by  which  music  was  to  go  on  as 
it  had  done  befinre.    Hence  in  those  great  poly- 
phonio  times  of  Palestrina  and  Lasso,  and  even 
later  in  some  quarters,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  modulation  in  our  sense  of  the  word.    They 
were  gradually  absorbing   into   their  material 
certain  accidentals  which  the  greater  masters 
found  out  how  to  use  with  efiect;   and  these 
being  incorporated  with  the  intervals  which  the 
old  church  modes  afforded  them,  gave  rise  to 
successions  and  passages  in  which  they  appear  to 
us  to  wander  with  uncertain  steps  from  one  nearly 
related  key  to  another;  whereas  in  reality  they 
were  only  using  the  actual  notes  which  appeared 
to  them  to  be  available  for  artistic  purposes, 
without  considering  whether  their  combinations 
were  related  to  a  common  tonic  in  the  sense 
which  we  recognise,  or  net    Nevertheless  this 
process   of  introducing   accidentals   irregularly 
was  the  ultimate  means  through  which  the  art 
of  modulation  was  developed.    For  the  musical 
sense  of  these  composers,  being  very  acute,  would 
lead  them  to  oonnder  the  reUtions  of  the  new 
chords  which  contained  notes  thus  modified,  and 
to  surround  them  with  larger  and  larger  groups 
of  chords  which  in  our  sense  would  be  considered 
to  be  tonally  related;  and  the  very  smoothness 
and  softness  of  the  combinations  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  would  ensure  a  gradual  approactt 
to  consistent  tonality,  though  the  direction  into 
which  ti^ieir  accidentals  iursied  them  was  rather 
uncertain  and  irregular,  and  not  so  much  governed 
by  any  feeling  of  the  effects  of  modulation  as  by 
the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  scales.    Ex- 
amples of  this  are  given  in  the  article  Harmony  ; 
and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  a  Pavin 
and  a  Fantasia  by  our  great  master,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  in  the  Parthenia,  which  has  lately  been 
republished  by  Mr.  Pauer.    In  these  there  are 
remarkably  fine  and  strong  effects  produced  by 
means  of  accidentals;  but  the  transitions  are 
to  modem  ideas  singularly  iir^^ular.    Gibbons 
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appean  to  slip  from  one  tonality  to  another  more  | 
than  six  times  in  as  many  bars,  and  to  slide  back 
into  his  original  key  as  if  he  had  never  been 
away.  In  some  of  his  yocal  works  he  presents 
broader  expuises  of  distinct  tonality,  but  of  the 
power  of  the  effect  of  modulation  on  an  extended 
scale  he  can  have  had  but  the  very  slightest 
possible  idea.  About  his  time  and  a  little  later 
m  Italy,  among  such  musicians  as  Carissimi  and 
Cesti,  the  outlines  of  the  modem  art  were  grow- 
ing stronger.  They  appreciated  the  sense  of  pure 
harmonic  combinations,  though  they  lost  much 
of  the  force  and  dignity  of  the  polyphonic  school ; 
and  they  began  to  use  simple  modulations,  and  to 
define  them  much  as  a  modem  would  do,  but 
with  the  simplest  devices  possible.  Throughout 
the  seventeenth  century  the  system  of  keys  was 
being  gradually  matured>  but  their  range  was 
extraordinarily  limited,  and  the  interchange  of 
keys  was  still  occasionally  irregular.  Corelli,  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  clearly  felt  the  relative 
importance  of  different  notes  in  a  key  and  the 
harmonies  which  they  represent,  and  balanced 
many  instrumental  movements  on  principles  an- 
alogous  to  our  own,  though  simpler;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Couperin,  who  was  his  junior 
by  a  few  years;  but  it  is  apparent  that  they 
moved  among  accidentals  with  caution,  and  re- 
garded what  we  call  extreme  keys  as  dangeroua 
and  almost  inexplorable  territory. 

In  the  works  of  the  many  sterling  and  solid 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  extra- 
ordinary expanse  of  the  main  keys.  Music 
had  arrived  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  its 
state  of  a  hundred  years  before ;  and  composers, 
having  realised  the  effect  of  pure  tonality,  were 
content  to  remain  in  one  key  for  periods  which 
to  us,  with  our  different  ways  of  expressing  our- 
selves, would  be  almost  impossible.  This  is  in 
fifcct  the  average  period  (k  least  modulation. 
Handel  is  a  fairer  representative  of  the  time 
than  Bach,  for  reasons  which  will  be-  touched 
upon  presently,  and  his  style  is  much  more  in 
conformity  with  most  of  his  contemporaries  who 
are  best  known  in  the  musical  art.  We  may 
take  him  therefore  as  a  type ;  and  in  his  works 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  extent  and  number  of 
modulations  is  extremely  limited.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  his  finest  choruses  he  passes  into 
his  dominant  key  near  the  beginning — partly 
to  express  the  balance  of  keys  and  partly  driven 
thereto  by  fugal  habits ;  and  then  returns  to  his 
original  key,  from  which  in  many  cases  he 
hardly  stirs  again.  Thus  the  whole  modulatory 
range  of  the  'Hallelnjah'  Chorus  is  not  more 
than  frequent  transitions  from  the  Tonic  key  to 
the  key  of  its  Dominant  and  back,  and  one  ex- 
cursion as  far  as  the  relative  minor  in  the 
middle  of  the  choras, — and  that  is  all.  There  are 
choruses  with  a  larger  range,  and  choruses  with 
even  less,  but  the  Hallelujah  is  a  fair  example 
to  take,  and  if  it  is  carefully  compared  with  any 
average  modam  example,  such  as  Mendelssohn's 
'The  night  is  departing,'  in  the  Hymn  of 
f  raise^  or  '  O  great  is  the  depth/  in  St.  Paul,  or 
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the  first  chorus  i  Brahma's  Requiem,  a  very 
strong  impression  of  the  progressive  tendency  of 
modem  music  in  the  matter  of  modulation  will 
be  obtained.  In  choruses  and  movements  in 
the  minor  mode,  modulations  are  on  an  average 
more  frequent  and  various,  but  still  infinitely 
less  free  than  in  modem  examples.  Even  in 
such  a  fine  example  as  '  The  people  shall  hear,' 
in  Israel,  the  apparent  latitude  of  modulation  is 
deceptive,  for  many  of  the  changes  of  key  in  the 
early  part  are  mere  repetitions ;  since  the  ton- 
alities range  up  and  down  between  E  minor, 
B  and  Fj  only,  each  key  returning  irregularly. 
In  the  latter  part  it  is  true  the  modulations  are 
finely  conceived,  and  represent  a  degree  of  ap- 
preciation in  the  matter  of  relations  of  various 
keys,  such  as  Handel  does  not  often  manifest. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  practioe 
of  going,  out  to  a  foreign  key  and  returning 
to  the  original  again  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
This  happens  to  be  a  very  valuable  gauge  to  tejt 
the  degrees  of  appreciation  of  a  composer  in 
the  matter  of  modulation*  In  modem  music 
keys  are  felt  so*  strongly  as  an  element  of  form, 
that  when  any  one  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently forward,,  succeeding  modulations  for  aome 
time  after  must,  except  in  a  few  special  cases, 
take  another  direction.  The  tonic  key,  for 
instance,  must  inevitably  come  forward  clearly 
in  the  early  part  of  a  movement,  and  when  its 
importance  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by 
insistance,  and  modulations  have  begun  in  other 
directions,  if  it  were  to  be  quickly  resumed  and 
insisted  on  afresh,  the  impression  would  be  that 
there  was  unnecessary  tautology ;  and  this  must 
appear  obvious  on  the  merest  external  grounds 
of  logic.  The  old.  masters  however  must,  on 
this  point,  be  judged  to  have  had  but  little 
sense  of  the  actual  force  of  different  keys  as  a 
matter  of  form ;  for  in  a  large  proportion  of 
examples  they  were  content  to  waver  up  and 
down  between  nearly-related  keys,  and  con- 
stantly to  resume  one  and.  another  without  order 
or  design.  In  the  '  Te  gloriosus  *  in  Graun's  Te 
Deum,  for  instance,  he.  goes  out  to  a  nearly- 
related  key,  and  returns  to  his  tonic  key  no  leas 
than  five  several  times,  and  in.  the  matter  of 
modulation  does  practically  n6thing  else.  Even 
Bach  occasionally  presents  similar  examples,  and 
Mozart's  distribution  of  the  modulations  in 
*Splendente  te  Deus*  (in  which  he  probably 
followed  the  standing  classical  models  of  vocal 
music)  are  on  a  similiur  plan,  for  he  digresses  and 
returns  again  to  his  principal  key  at  least  twelve 
times  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Bach  was  in  some  respects  like  his  contempo- 
raries, and  in  some  so  far  in  advance  of  them  that 
he  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the 
average  standard  of  the  day.  In  &ct,  his  more 
wonderful  modulatory  devices  must  have  fallen 
upon  utterly  deaf  ears,  not  only  in  his  time  but 
for  generations  after;  and,  unlike  most  great 
men,  he  appears  to  have  made  less  impression 
upon  the  productive  musicians  who  inmiediately 
succeeded  him  than  upon  those  of  a  hundred 
years  and  more  later.    In  many  oases  he  cast 
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movements  in  the  forms  prevalent  in  his  time, 
and  occasionally  used  vain  repetitions  of  keys 
like  his  contemporaries ;  but  when  he  chose  his 
own  lines  he  produced  movements  which  are 
perfectly  in  consonance  with  modem  views.  As 
examples  of  this  the  '£t  reeurrexit'  in  the  B 
minor  Mass  and  the  last  chorus  of  the  Mat- 
thew Passion  may  be  taken.  In  these  there  is 
no  tautology  in  the  distribution  of  the  modu- 
lation, though  the  extraordinary  expanse  over 
which  a  single  key  b  made  to  spread,  still  marks 
Uieir  relationship  with  other  contemporary 
works.  In  some  of  his  instrumental  works  he 
gives  himself  more  rein,  as  in  fantasias,  and 
preludes,  and  toccatas,  for  organ  or  clavier.  In 
these  he  not  only  makes  use  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  elaborate  devices  in  the  actual  passage 
from  one  key  to  another,  but  also  of  closely 
intorwoven  transitions  in  a  thoroughly  modem 
fashion.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful  examples 
-are  in  the  Fantasia  in  G  minor  for  organ  (Dorffel 
798%  and  others  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

It  is  probable  that  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  keys  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  evolution  of  the  specially  modem  type  of 
instrumental  music;  as  it  was  chiefly  his  sons 
and  pupils  who  worked  out  and  traced  in  clear 
and  definite  outlines  the  system  of  key-distribu- 
tion upon  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  developed 
tlieir  representative  examples  of  such  works. 

In  the  works  of  these  two  great  composers  we 
find  at  once  the  simplest  and  surest  distribution 
of  keys.  They  are  in  fact  the  expositors  of  the 
elementary  principles  which  had  been  arrived  at 
through  the  speculations  and  experiments  of 
more  that  a  century  and  a  half  of  musicians. 
The  vital  principle  of  their  art-work  is  clear  and 
simple  tonality;  each  successive  key  which  is 
important  in  the  structure  of  the  work  is  marked 
by  forms  both  of  melody  and  harmony,  which, 
by  the  use  of  the  most  obvious  indicators,  state 
BS  dearly  as  possible  the  tonic  to  which  the  par- 
ticular group  of  harmonies  is  to  be  referred. 
This  is  their  bummary,  so  to  speak,  of  existing 
knowledge.  But  what  b  most  important  to  this 
question  is  that  the  art  did  not  stop  at  this 
point,  but  composers  having  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  realisation  of  the  simpler  relartions  of 
keys,  went  on  at  once  to  build  something  new 
upon  the  foundation.  Both  Haydn  and  Mozart 
— as  if  perceiving  that  directly  the  means  of 
clearly  indicating  a  key  were  realised,  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  grasped  would  be  propor- 
iioiDately  increased — b^ran  to  dutribute  their 
modulations  more  freely  and  liberally.  For 
certain  purposes  they  both  made  use  of  tran- 
sitions so  rapid  that  the  modulations  appear  to 
overlap,  so  that  before  one  key  b  definitely  in- 
dicated an  ingenious  modification  of  the  diord 
which  should  have  confirmed  it  leads  on  to 
another.  The  occasions  for  the  use  of  this  device 
are  principally  either  to  obtain  a  strong  contrast 
to  long  periods  during  which  single  keys  have 
been  or  are  to  be  maintained ;  or,  where  ac« 
cording  to  the  system  of  form  it  so  happens  that 
a  key  which  has  already  been  employed  has  soon 
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to  be  resumed — as,  for  instance,  in  the  recapi- 
tulation of  the  subjects — to  lead  the  mind  so 
thoroughly  away  that  the  sense  of  the  more  per* 
manent  key  is  almost  obliterated.  Occasionally, 
when  the  working-out  section  b  very  short,  the 
rapid  transitions  alluded  to  are  also  met  with  in 
that  position,  as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's 
E*?  Quartet.  The  example  quoted  above  from  the 
last  movement  of  hb  Quartet  in  C  will  serve  as 
an  example  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  that  for 
which  it  was  quoted. 

A  yet  more  important  point  in  relation.to  the 
present  question  is  the  use  of  short  breaths  of 
subordinate  modulation  in  the  midst  of  the 
broader  expanses  of  the  principal  keys.  This  b 
very  characteristic  of  Mozart,  and  serves  happily 
to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  art  was  moving 
at  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  hb 
Quartet  in6  (Kochel  387),  he  glides  outof  hb  prin- 
cipal key  into  the  key  of  the  supertonic,  A,  and  back 
again  in  the  first  four  bars.  A  similar  digression, 
from  F  to  D  and  back  again,  may  be  observed 
near  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Jupiter  Symphony.  But  it  requires  to  be  care- 
fully noted  that  the  sense  of  the  principal  keys  b 
not  impaired  by  these  digressions.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  either  with  the  irregular  wander- 
ing of  the  composers  who  immediately  succeeded 
the  polyphonic  school,  nor  with  the  frequent  going 
out  and  back  again  of  the  composers  of  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  century.  Thb  device  is  really 
an  artificial  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  a  key, 
and  the  transitions  are  generally  used  to  en- 
force certain  notes  which  are  representative  and 
important  roots  in  the  original  key.  A  striking  ex- 
ample occurs  in  the  first  movement  of  Mozart's 
symphony  in  G  minor  ( i  st  section),  where  after  the 
key  of  Bb  has  been  strongly  and  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  first  statement  of  the  second  subject, 
he  makes  a  modulatory  digression  as  follows : — 
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This  b  in  fact  a  very  bold  way  of  enforcing  the 
subdominant  note;  for  though  the  modulation 
appears  to  be  to  the  key  of  the  minor  seventh  frv^m 
the  tonic,  the  impression  of  that  key  b  ingeni- 
ously reduced  to  a  minimum,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  slight  flavour  that  remains  of  it  forms 
an  important  element  in  the  effect  of  the  tran- 
sition. * 
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The  gnat  tise  which  Beethoven  made  of  mbh 
traDsitoty  aubordiziate  modulations  haa  been 
already  treated  of  at  aome  length  in  the  article 
Harmont;  it  will  therefore  be  best  here  to 
refer  only  to  a  £bw  typical  examples.  The  force 
with  which  he  employed  the  device  above  illus- 
trated from  Mozart  ib  shown  in  the  wonderful 
transition  from  £b  to  G  minor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Eroica  (ban  7*i o),  and  the  transition  from  F  to 
Dt)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sonata  Appassionata. 
These  are,  as  in  most  of  Mozart's  examples,  only 
■ingle  steps;  ia  many  cases  Beethoven  makes 
use  of  several  in  succession.  Thus  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  £  minor  Sonata,  op.  90,  the  first 
flection  should  be  theoretically  in  E  minor,  but 
in  this  case  a  quick  modulation  to  G  begins 
in  the  3rd  bar,  in  the  7ih  a  modulation  to  B 
minor  follows,  and  in  the  9th,  G  is  taken  up 
again,  and  through  it  passage  is  made  back  to 
£  minor,  the  original  key,  again.  Thus  the 
main  centre  of  the  principal  key  is  supplemented 
by  subordinate  centres;  the  different  notes  of 
the  key  being  used  as  points  of  vantsge  from 
which  a  glance  can  be  taken  into  foreign  tonali- 
ties, to  which  they  happen  also  to  belong,  with- 
out  losing  the  sense  of  the  principal  key  which 
lies  in  the  background. 

These  transitions  often  occur  in  the  early  part 
of  movements  before  the  principal  key  has  been 
much  insisted  on,  as  if  to  enhance  its  effect  by 
postponement.  Thus  we  find  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  Beethoven*s  Introduction^^  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  and  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Quartet  in  C,  Op.  59,  No.  3. 
In  composers  of  note  since  Beethoven,  we  find  m 
determination  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
effect  of  suoh  transitions.  Brahms  for  instance 
makes  constant  use  of  them  in  his  instrumental 
works  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  The  first 
two  pages  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  for  pianoforte 
and  strings,  shows  at  once  how  various  are  the 
subordiuate  oentivs  of  which  he  makes  use.  In 
a  much  later  work-— the  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
-  C  mmor,  op.  60 — ^he  presents  a  ahoct  vetaon  of 
his  prindpal  subject  in  the  principal  key,  and 
then  passes  to  Bb  minor,  Db  major,  £b  minor, 
Ab,  Gb  minor,  and  Bb  major  in  rapid  succeosion 
before  he  resumes  his  original  key  in  order  to 
propound  his  first  subject  more  fully.  Schumann 
was  equally  free  in  his  use  of  subordinate  modu- 
lations. In  the  fine  intermezzo  of  the  '  Fasch- 
ingssohwaak,'  which  has  the  sigmture  of  £b 
minor^  the  first  chord  is  in  that  key,  but  the 
second  leads  to  Db  major,  and  a  few  chords 
further  on  we  are  in  Bb  minor,  from  which  an 
abrupt  return  is  made  to  Sb  minor  only  to 
•digress  afresh.  Such  are  the  elabarate  transitions 
which  are  developed  by  an  extension  of  the  de- 
vice of  onagle  traasitions  used  so  fi:«quently  by 
Moiart;  ud  it  may  be  noted  that  a  dcsely- 
4)onneoted  series  of  tcansitory  modulations  after 
this  manner,  ocoupies  in  modem  music  an 
analqgous  position  to  that  occupied  by  a  con- 
nected series  of  hannonies,  based  on  quickly- 
shifting  root-notes,  in  the  music  of  a  century  or  a 
century  and  a  half  earlier.     Similarly,  in  the 
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dosely-oonnecied  steps  of  modulation,  like  those 
used  by  Baydn  and  Mozart  between  one  strongly 
marked  expanse  of  key  and  another,  more  modran 
composers  have  packed  their  successions  of  keys 
so  cloeely  that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  disentangle  them  with  certainty.  For 
iniitance,  the  passage  in  the  slow  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Bb  Sonata,  op.  10$,  just  before 
the  reeimoption  of  the  prindpal  key  and  the  first 
subject  (in  variation),  is  as  foUowa— 
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In  tbis,  besides  the  number  of  the  transi- 
tions (exoeeding  the  number  of  bars  in  the  ex- 
ample), the  steps  by  which  they  proceed  are 
noticeable  with  reference  to  what  was  touched 
upon  above  in  that  reqpecL  Many  similar  ex- 
amples occur  in  Schumann's  works.  For  in- 
stance, in  tiie  last  movement  of  his  sonata  in  G 
minor,  where  he  wishes  to  pass  from  Bb  to  G 
major,  to  resume  his  subject,  he  goes  all  the  way 
round  by  Bb  minor,  Gb  major,  £b  major,  D> 
minor,  Ff,  B,  A,  D,  C  minor,  Bb,  Ab,  and 
thence  at  last  to  G ;  there  is  a  similar  example 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Piano- 
forte Quartet  in  £b  ;  examples  are  also  common 
in  Chopin's  worka^  as  for  instance  ban  39  to 
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jta  of  the  Prslude  in  £b,  No.  19,  in  whidi  the 
traiuiitions  ov«rUp  in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  th« 
dLevioes  of  Haydn  and  Mozart^  though  the  mate^ 
lial  aad  mode  of  expretvion  are  to  markedly 
4tstact^ 

fVom  ihii  ehoii  turvey  it  will  i^pear  that  the 
direotioB  of  modem  music  in  respect  of  modula- 
tftoa  has  been  constant  and  uniform.  The 
modem  scales  had  first  to  be  developed  out  of 
the  chaos  of  ecclesiastical  modes,  and  then  they 
had  to  be  systematised  into  keys,  a  process 
equivalent  to  discovering  the  principle  of  modu- 
lation. This  deaiiy  took  a  long  time  to 
achieve,  since  composers  moved  cautiously  over 
■ew  ground,  as  if  afraid  to  go  £sr  from  their 
•tarting-poiat,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to 
find  a  way  back.  Still,  the  invention  of  the 
firinciple  of  passing  from  one  key  to  another 
led  to  the  dtsoovery  of  the  relatiaaui  which 
exist  between  one  key  and  another;  in  other 
words,  of  the  different  degrees  of  musical 
Cfflbct  produced  by  their  juxtaposition.  The 
bearings  of  the  more  simple  of  these  rela- 
tions were  first  established,  and  then  those  of 
the  more  remote  and  subtle  ones,  till  the  way 
through  every  note  of  the  scale  to  its  allied  keys 
was  found.  In  the  meanwhile  groups  of  chords 
belcttigiug  to  foreign  ke>s  were  subtly  inter* 
woven  in  the  broader  expanses  of  permanent 
keys,  and  the  principle  was  recognised  that 
dlfieient  individual  notes  of  a  key  can  be  taken 
to  represent  subordinate  circles  of  chords  in 
other  keys  of  which  they  form  important  integers, 
without  destroying  the  sense  of  the  principal 
tonality.  Then^s  the  chords  belonging  to  the 
various  groups  called  keys  are  better  and  better 
known,  it  becomes  easier  to  recognise  them  with 
less  and  lees  indication  of  their  relations ;  so  that 
grovps  of  cbords  representing  any  given  tonality 
4»n  be  oonstantly  rendered  shorter,  until  at 
length  sucoessioBS  of  transitory  modulations  make 
their  appearance,  in  which  the  group  of  chords 
■representing  a  tonality  is  redu^d  to  two^  and 
these  sometimes  not  representing  it  by  any 
tnesas  obviously. 

It  may  appear  finom  this  that  we  are  gravi- 
tating back  to  the  chaotic  condition  which 
hatmeny  icpreeented  in  the  days  before  the 
invention  of  tonality.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  gone  through  all  the  experiences  of  the 
key-system,  and  by  means  of  it  innimierable 
eombinations  of  notes  have  been  made  intelligible 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  so.  The 
k^>«y8tem  is  therefore  the  ultimate  test  of 
lumonic  combinations,  and  the  ultimate  basis 
«f  their  classification,  however  closely  chords 
reprssontiag  difierent  tonalities  may  be  brought 
together.  There  will  probably  always  be  groups 
of  esme  eKtent  which  are  reforaUe  to  one  given 
eeatre  or  tonic,  and  effects  of  modulation  between 
peraMUient  keys ;  but  concerning  the  rapidity  with 
which  transitions  may  suooeed  one  another,  and 
the  possibilities  of  overlapping  tonalities,  it  is 
not  safe  to  speculate ;  for  theory  and  analysis  arc 
always  more  safe  and  helpful  to  guide  us  to  the 
nnder>tanding  of  what  a  .great  ai-tist  shows  os 
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when  it  ii  done,  than  to  tell  him  beforehand  what 
he  may  or  may  not  do.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

MODULATIONS,  REGULAE  and  CON- 
CEDED. (Lat.  Modulationes  [vd  Clatuulce] 
Ttgtdarea  et  concetsfB).  The  Composer  of  a  Plain 
Chaunt  Melody  is  not  permitted  to  begin  or  end, 
even  his  intermediate  phrases,  upon  any  note  he 
pleases.  The  last  phrase  of  every  Melody  must,  of 
necessity,  end  with  the  Final  of  the  Mode  in  which 
it  is  written.  The  first  phrase  must  begin  with 
one  or  other  of  a  certain  set  of  notes  called  the 
Absolute  Initials  of  the  Mode.  Hie  intermediate 
phrases  can  only  begin,  or  end,  on  one  of  another 
set  of  notes,  called  its  Modulations.  Of  these 
Modulations,  four — the  Final,  Dominant,  Me- 
diant, and  Participant— are  of  more  importance 
than  the  rest,  and  are  therefore  called  Regular. 
But,  as  the  constant  reiteration  of  these  four  notes 
would  prove  intolerably  monotonous,  in  a  Melody 
consisting  of  very  numerous  phrases,  other  notes, 
called  Conceded  Modulations,  are  added  to  them; 
and,  upon  any  one  of  these,  any  phrase,  except 
the  first,  or  last,  may  either  begm,  or  end. 

A  cotnplete  Table  of  the  Regular  and  Conceded 
Modulations  of  all  the  Modes  will  be  found  in  the 
Article.  Modbs,  the  EccLESiASXipAL.    [ W.S.R.] 

MOLINARA,  LA  {Qer.Die$chliM  MiUUrin). 
Opera  by  PaisieUo^roduoed  at  Naples  in  1 788. 
In  London  at  the  Elix^'s  Theatre  Mar.  2  a,  1803. 
Its  name  is  preserved  by  a  duet,  *  Nel  cor  piti 
non  mi  sento,  which  has  served  as  the  theme  of 
many  Variations,  amongst  others  of  six  by  Bee- 
thoven. The  autograph  of  the  six  was  headed, 
*  Variazioni .  .  .  perdute  par  la  .  . .  retrovate  par 
L.  V.  B.*  Beethoven  also  wrote  nine  variations  on 
'  Quant'  e  piti  bello,'  an  air  from  the  same  opera. 
A  third  air  from  La  Molinara,  viz.  La  Rachelina, 
is  given  in  the  Musical  library,  i.  98.  [G.j 

MOLIQUE,  BXRNHARD,  celebrated  violinist 
and  composer,  was  bom  Oct.  7,  1803,  at  Nurem- 
berg. His  father,  a  member  of  the  town  band, 
at  first  taught  him  several  instruments,  but 
Molique  soon  made  the  violin  his  special  study. 
Spohr,in  his  Autobiography  (i.  228),  relates  that, 
while  staying  at  Nuremberg,  in  1815,  he  gave 
some  lessons  to  the  boy,  who  already  possessed 
remarkable  proficiency  on  the  Inbtrument.  Mo- 
lique afterwards  went  to  Munich,  and  studied 
for  two  years  under  Rovelli.  After  having 
lived  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  as  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Theater-an-der^Wien,  he 
returned  in  1 820  to  Munich,  and  succeeded  hia 
master  Rovelli  as  leader  of  the  band.  From 
Munich  he  made  several  tours  through  Germany, 
and  soon  established  his  reputation  as  an  eminent 
virtuoso  and  a  solid  musician.  In  1826  he  sc- 
ented the  poet  of  leader  of  the  Royal  band  at 
Stuttgardt,  and  remained  there  till  1849.  In 
that  year  he  came  to  England,  where  he  apent 
the  remaining  part  of  his  professional  life.  The 
sterling  qualities  of  Molique  as  a  player,  and 
his  sound  musicianship,  soon  procured  him  an 
honourable  position  in  the  musical  world  of 
London.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic was  on  May  14,  1849,  when  he  played 
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hifl  own  A  minor  Concerto.  With  the  general 
public  he  was  equally  successful  as  a  soloist, 
quartet-player  and  teitcher,  while  the  serious 
character  and  the  fine  workmanship  of  his  com- 
positions  raised  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
connoisseurs  and  musicians. 

As  an  executant  he  showed  a  rare  perfection 
of  left-hand  technique,  but  his  bowing  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  wantii^  in  breiiulth  and 
freedom.  His  style  of  playing  was  usually  very 
quiet,  perhaps  deficient  in  animation.  As  a 
composer  he  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
modem  writers  for  the  violin.  The  influence 
of  Spohr  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
most  of  his  subjects,  but  also  in  his  manner  of 
treating  and  working  them  out,  yet  some  of  his 
works — especially  the  first  two  movements  of 
his  third  Concerto  in  D  minor,  and  of  the  fifth 
in  A  minor — are  fine  compositions.  The  main 
subjects  are  noble  and  pathetic,  the  form  is 
masterly,  the  working-out  <and  the  scoring  full 
of  interest.  On  the  other  hand  they  suffer  in 
effect  by  being  too  much  spun  out,  and  by  being 
overladen  with  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  passages.  His  other  compositions, 
though  evincing  the  same  technical  mastery,  are 
very  inferior  in  IntOTest  to  these  concertos — they 
bear  hardly  any  traces  of  inspiration  and  had  no 
great  or  lasting  success. 

Molique  retired  in  1866  to  Canstadt  near 
Stuttgardt,  whore  he  died  in  1869.  His  daugh- 
ter Anna  is  a  good  pianist.  His  principal 
published  works  are: — 5  Violin-Concertos;  6 
Quartets  for  stringed  instruments ;  a  Pianoforte 
Trio ;  a  Symphony  ;  2  Masses,  and  an  Oratorio, 
'  Abraham,'  performed  at  the  Norwich  Fes- 
tival in  i860.  To  these  must  be  added  Duos 
for  two  violins,  and  for  flute  and  violin,  with 
a  number  of  smaller  vocal  and  instrumental 
pieces.  [P.  D.] 

MOLL  and  DUR  are  the  German  teims  for 
Minor  and  Major. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  THE. 
were  commenced  on  Monday,  Jan.  3,  1859,  and 
have  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty 
years  during  the  winter  season  of  each  year.  They 
were  projected  by  Chappell  &  Co.  primarily  witli 
the  view  of  benefitting  the  shareholders  of  St. 
James*s  Hall,  among  whom  they  themselves,  Cra- 
mer, Beale.  &  Co.,  and  other  firiends,  were  largely 
interested ;  and  secondly,  to  provide  concerts  for 
London  during  the  winter.  When  the  experi- 
ment was  first  made,  the  usual  price  of  concert 
tickets  was  half  a  guinea,  and  for  reserved 
seats  fifteen  shillings.  The  larger  area  of 
St.  James's  Hall  allowed  Chappell  &  Co.  to 
try  whether  a  sufficient  audience  might  not  be 
permanently  collected  to  enable  them  to  give  the 
naif-guinea  accommodation  for  a  shilling,  and 
the  reserved  seats  for  five  shillings.  The  first 
concerts  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  con- 
sisting largely  of  old  ballads  and  well-known  in- 
strumental pieces.  Success  was  then  fluctuating, 
depending  in  a  measure  upon  fine  nights  and 
new  comers  to  make  them  productive.  At  this 
stage  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell 
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by  an  eminent  musical  critic,  to  try  oonoerta 
of  classical  chamber-musio,  which  could  rarely 
be  heard,  and  thus  to  collect  a  permanent 
audience  from  the  lovers  of  music  resident  in 
London  and  the  suburbs.  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison 
suggested  the  first  six  performances,  which 
were  announced  as  a  Mendelssohn  night»  a 
Mozart  night,  a  Haydn  and  Weber  night,  a  Bee- 
thoven night,  a  second  Mosart  night,  and  a 
second  Beethoven  night.  This  series  prodnoed 
a  small  profit,  but  the  following  evenings  re- 
sulted in  loss.  It  was  then  proposed  to  give 
up  the  experiment,  but  this  was  strenuously 
opposed  both  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  and  by 
his  friend  and  adviser,  who  has  continuously 
annotated  the  programmes,  and  has  thereby 
contributed  largely  to  the  success.  Two  more 
concerts  were  tried,  which  fortunately  yielded  a 
fair  profit,  and  ham  that  time  the  system  baa 
been  continued,  and  the  circle  of  music-lovers 
has  been  gradually  expanding.  As  to  the  title 
of  'Monday  Popular  Concerts,'  which  is  still 
continued,  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
daily  papers  is  amusing,  and  has  much  truth  in 
it:  'The  appellation  Popular  Concerts  was 
originally,  in  fact,  an  impudent  misnomer.  The 
music  given  was  of  the  most  consistently  un- 
popular character.  Most  speculators  would  have 
either  altered  the  name  of  the  entertainment  or 
modified  the  selection  of  the  compositions  per- 
formed :  Mr.  Chappell  took  a  bolder  course— he 
changed  the  public  taste.* 

During  the  twenty  years,  the  unprecedented 
number  of  674  performances  have  been  given. 
As  soon  as  the  undertaking  was  fidrly  estab- 
lished, it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  most  celebrated  performers  continuously, 
and  thus  a  considerable  risk  had  to  be  incurred. 
For  instance,  in  1866  Piatti  received  an  offer  of 
a  large  sum  per  annum  for  a  permanent  en- 
gagement abroad,  and  the  like  was  assured  to 
him  here.  The  valuable  services  of  Joachim, 
of  Madame  Schumann,  and  other  great  execu- 
tants who  reside  abroad,  had  to  be  secured  by 
considerable  sums  guaranteed,  to  ensure  yearly 
visits.  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  goodwill  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  appeared  at  the  concerts,  who  have  always 
been  x^ady  to  sink  their  own  individuality  to 
perfect  the  performance  of  the  mtisio.  l%e 
artists  feel  that  they  have  a  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic audience,  and  therefore  take  pleasure  in 
performing  to  them.  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has, 
on  his  part,  tried  to  include  in  the  programmes 
music  of  the  highest  standard,  and  has  engaged 
the  greatest  living  artists  to  perform  it.  In 
order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions  a  pamphlet 
has  been  printed,  giving  the  date  of  every  per- 
formance of  each  work.  Among  these,  very  many 
have  been  heard  in  England  for  the  first  time  at 
these  concerts.  [W.  C] 

MONDONVILLE,  Jean  Joseph  Cassanba 
DE,  bom  at  Narbonne  Dec.  34,  1711.  died  at 
Belleville  near  Paris  Oct.  8,  1773,  son  of  well 
bom  but  poor  parents.  His  taste  for  music  showe 
itself  early,  and  he  acquired  considerable  pow 
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of  execution  as  a  violinist.    After  tirayellii^  for 
some  time  be  settled  in  Lille,  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  still  more  so  at  the  Concerts  Spirit- 
nels  in  1737.    Having  achieved  success  in  Paris 
as  a  vioHnist  and  composer  of  popular  chamber- 
music  and  organ  pieces  (for  Balb&tre),  Mondon> 
vine  attempted  the  stage,  but  his  first  opera, 
'Isbe'  (Acad<$mie,  April  10,  1742)1  failed.    In 
1744  he  succeeded  Gervais  as  Surintendant  de  la 
Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  under  court  patronage  he 
produced,   at  the  Academic   'Le  Camaval  de 
Pamasse*  (Sept.  23,  1749),  an  op^ra-ballet  in 
3  acts,  containing  some  graceful  music.     When 
ike  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Italian  and 
French  music,  known  as  the  Guerre  des  Bouffons, 
arose  mu752  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
'La  Serva  padrona,'  Mondonville,  a  protdg^  of 
Mme.  de  Pompadour,  was  chosen  champion  of 
the  national  school;  and  his  opera  'Titon  et 
TAurore'  (Jan.  9, 1753)  owed  its  suooess  largely 
to  this  circumstance.    '  Daphnis  et  Alcimadura ' 
(Deo.  29,  1754),  a  pastoral  in  the  Langue  d*Oc, 
in  which  he  introduced  many  Provencal  airs, 
completed  his  popularity ;  and  of  this  he  made 
use  to  procure  his  appointment  as  director  of  the 
CoDoerts  Spirituels.    That  post  he  occupied  for 
■even  years  (1755-63),  showing  great  ability 
both  as  an  administrator  and  conductor,  and 
producing  at  the  Concerts  with  much  success 
three  short  oratorios,  'Les  Israelites  au  Mont 
Oreb.'  *  Les  Fureurs  de  Sattl,*  and  *  Les  Titans.' 
'  Les  Fdtes  de  Paphos  *  (May  9, 1 758),  originally 
written  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour^s  private  theatre, 
was  the  only  opera  performed  at  the  Academic 
daring  the  same  period.  His  last  operas, 'Th^s^' 
(1767)  and  '  Psyche '  (1769,  a  mere  adaptation 
of  the  3rd  act  of '  Les  FStes  de  Paphos  *),  were 
unsuccessful. 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Mondonville  in 
psitel  by  Latour,  now  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas.  The  physiognony  is  that  of 
a  man,  cunning,  patient,  and  fond  of  money ;  the 
arch  of  the  eyebrows  indicating  a  musician  gifted 
with  melody,  and  a  good  memory.  He  holds  a 
ridin  in  his  hand ;  possibly  a  hint  firom  the 
4tftist  that  posterity  would  rank  the  virtuoso  and 
-conductor  higher  than  the  composer.  However 
this  may  be,  his  music  has  long  been  forgotten. 

His  son  (bom  in  Paris,  1 748,  died  there  1808), 
had  some  reputation  as  aviolinistandoboist.  [G.C.] 

MONFERRINA,  a  dance  of  the  Monferrate 
of  Piedmont.  It  is  a  kind  of  country  dance. 
One  of  the  few  specimens  which  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  is  the  composition  of  Signer 
Piattif  and  begins  as  follows : — 
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MONIUSZKO,  Stanislaus,  bom  May  5, 18 19, 
in  Lithuania,  received  his  first  musical  instruction 
^om  Aug.  Freyer  in  Warsaw,  and  in  1837  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Rungen- 
hagen  for  three  years.  He  first  came  into  notice 
tOL.  11. 


as  a  composer  through  his  opera  '  Halka,*  given 
in  Warsaw  1858,  by  means  of  which  he  obtained 
the  post  of  Kapellmeister.  He  afterwards  wrote 
two  other  operas,  '  Die  Grafin  *  and  '  Der  Paria,* 
and  several  masses ;  also  a  fantasia  *  Das  Winter- 
marchen,*  and  seveoral  books  of  songs.  He  died 
in  1872.  [JA.F.M.] 

MONK,  Edwin  Georob,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at 
Frome,  Somerset,  Dec.  13,  18 19,  was  initiated  in 
music  by  his  father,  an  amateur.  He  studied  piano? 
forte  playing  at  Bath  under  Henry  Field,  and  orgai^ 
playing  under  George  Field.  He  then  went  to 
London  and  learned  choral  singing  in  HuUah*s 
classes,  and  kIo  singing  from  Henry  Phillips. 
After  holding  sevenu  appointments  as  organ'st 
in  his  native  county  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1844, 
and  became  organist  and  music  master  of  the 
newly-formed  (3ollege  of  St.  Columba,  and  at  the 
same  date  commenc^  the  study  of  harmony  and 
composition  under  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  whose 
inviduable  teaching  he  enjoyed  for  several  years. 
In  1847  he  settled  in  Oxford,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  formation  of '  The  University  Motett  and 
Madrigal  Society.*  In  1848  he  obtained  the 
appointments  of  lay  precentor,  organist  and  musio 
master  at  the  new  College  of  St.  Peter,  Radley, 
and  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford.  In  1856 
he  pn>ceeded  Mus.  Doc.,  his  exercise  being  a 
selection  from  Gray*s  ode,  '  The  Bard,'  which  he 
published  in  the  same  year  in  vocal  score.  In 
1859  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Camidge 
as  organist  and  choirmaster  of  York  Cathedral. 
He  has  published  a  service,  several  anthems,  a 
*Veni  (>eator  Spiritus,'  and  other  pieces,  and 
various  secular  compositions,  and  has  edited '  The 
Anglican  Chant  Book'  and  'The  Anglican 
Choral  Service  Book';  also,  with  the  Rev.  R. 
Corbet  Singleton,  '  The  Anglican  Hymn  Book.' 
and,  with  Sir  F.  A.  G.  OusJey,  <  The  Psalter  and 
Canticles  pointed  for  chanting '  (two  series),  and 
*  Anglican  Psalter  Chants.'  He  is  the  compiler 
of  the  libretti  of  Professor  Macfarren's  oratorios, 
'  St.  John  the  Baptut,'  '  The  Resurrection,'  and 
•Joseph.'  [W.H.H.} 

MONK,  William  Hbnbt  (no  relation  to  the 
preceding),  was  bom  in  London  in  1823.  'He 
considers  that  his  first  musical  impressions  of  any 
value  were  derived  firom  the  performances  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  at  which,  for  many 
years,  he  was  a  constant  attendant.'  He  studied 
under  Thomas  Adams,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  G. 
A.  Griesbach.  After  filling  the  office  of  organist 
at  Eaton  Chapel,  Pimlico ;  St.  George^s  Chapel, 
Albemarle  Street  ;  and  Portman  Chapel,  St. 
Marylebone,  he  was  appointed  in  1847  director  of 
the  choir  in  King's  College,  London,  and  in  1849 
organist.  In  1874,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  John  Hullah,  he  became  Professor  of  Vocal 
Music  in  the  College.  He  was  early  associated 
with  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  great  work  of  popular 
musical  education.  In  1851  he  became  IVofessor 
of  Musio  at  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Matthias, 
Stoke  Newington,  where  a  voluntary  choir,  under 
his  direction,  has  ever  since  sustained  a  daily 
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,  cfaonl  seirioe.  He  has  deliyeied  leot«m  no 
mnnc  at  the  Lbndon  Institutioii  (1850  to  1854), 
ihe  PhiloBophical  IiiBtitution,  Edisbuigfa,  and 
the  Boyal  LqstitutioD,  Manchester.  He  was  ai>- 
pointed  a  profeeMor  in  the  National  IMniiig 
SdiooL  for  Mqaic,  1876,  and  in  Bedford  OoUeffe, 
London,  1878.  He  was  muaical  editor  of  <  Ae 
Parish  Choir '  after  the  tenth  number,  and  one 
of  the  musical  editon  of  *  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern.'  He  has  edited  many  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  including  some  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  has  made  various  contributions 
tp  many  of  the  modem  Hymnals.         [W.H.H.] 

MONOCHORD  (/i^rof  m^U,  aad  x^  » 
string),  an  instrument  oonsbtug  of  a  long  hoc 
of  thin  wood  with  a  bridge  fiyjed  at  each  end* 
over  which  is  stretched  a  wire  or  catgut  string. 
A  raoY^le  bridge  is  placed  on  the  box  axid 
verves  to  stop  off  difierent  lengths  of  string,  in 
prder  to  compare  the  relative  pitch  of  the  ^(^uodfrj 
they  produce. 

The  monochord  is  said  to  havelweu  fa  vented 
by  Pythagoras,  in  the  6th  eentyiy  B.O.,  but  he 
more  probably  learnt  the  use  of  it  in  Egypt. 
The  principle  of  dividing  a  string  to  obtain 
different  sounds  was  ap^med  in  the  Egyptiaii 
lute  earlier  than  3000  B.C.  according  to  Lepaius. 
Euclid,  writing  in  the  4th  oentury  B.O.,  and 
Claudius  Ptolemy  in  the  and  oentuiy  A-i>>f  make 
use  of  the  monochord  to  define  the  intervals  of 
the  ancient  Greek  scale ;  and  the  later  musical 
Fystem  of  the  Persians  and  Arabs  is  described 
by  Abdul  Kadir  in  the  14th  century  by  means 
of  a  similar  instrument.^  The  Helikon  was  like 
the  monochord,  but  had  several  strings.  It 
was  much  used  in  Uie  middle  lages  lor  teaohiy^g 
just  intonation  in  singing. 

For  measuring  relative  or  actual  pitch  to  any 
high  degree  of  acouraov  the  monochord  is  now 
superseded  bv  Scheibler^s  tuninff-fork  TOKO- 
XSTER,  and  by  the  Sibin  as  unproved  by 
M.  CavaiU^-CoU.  Those  who  wish  to  construct 
a  monochord  will  find  the  best  directions  in 
Perronet  Thompson's  'Just  Intonation,'  p.  71. 

MONODIA.  (Eiom  the  Gr.  /i^ot,  single,  and 
^H^  a  Song.)  A  term  applied,  by  modem 
critics,  to  muaio  written  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Homophonic  Style :  that  is  to  say, 
music,  in  which  the  Melody  is  confined  to  a 
single  part,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed 
between  all  the  Voices  employed,  as  in  the  Poly- 
phonic Schools. 

The  rise  of  the  Homophonic  School  was  extra- 
ordinarily rapid.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Pales- 
trina,  in  the  year  1594,  it  sprang  suddenly  into 
notice ;  and,  without  having  previously  passed 
through  any  of  the  usual  stages  of  gradual  de- 
velopment, at  once  began  to  exercise  an  irresistible 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  Art. 

GUov,  Battista  Don!  tells  us,  that,  at  the  cele- 
brated reunions  which  took  place  in  Florence, 
about  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuiy,  at  the 
house  of  Sjg.  Giov.  Bardi  de*  Conti  di  Yemlo, 
*  Vincen«<^alilei  was  the  first  who  composed 
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songi  Ibr  a  dngle vdoe' :  and,  thai  GiulfoCaoeiBi, 
(detto  Bomano), '  in  imitatioQ  of  Galilei,  but  in  a 
more  beautiful  and  pleasing  style,  set  many 
cansonets  and  sonnets  written  by  excellent  poets  ; 
and  sang  them  'to  a  single  instrument,  which 
was  generally  the  theorbo,  or  laige  lute,  played  by 
'Rardilla.*  fSee  CAOonn,  Giuuo.]  Hie  success 
of  these  eariy  efforts  was  so  encouraging,  that 
the  inventors  of  the  Opera  and  the  O^torio 
were  content  to  write  the  whole  of  their  Recita- 
tives^ and  even  the  rodimentary  Arias  with  whidi 
they  were  interspersed,  with  no  richer  aooompani- 
ment  than  that  of  an  exeeediqgly  simple  figured 
baas,  in  which  we  soon  find  mdioations  of  the 
unprepared  disoords  first  introduced  bv  Monte- 
verde.  The  use  of  these  diseords  inevitably  led 
to  the  repudiation  of  the  Antient  Ecclesiastical 
Modes,  in  favour  of  the  modem  Major  and  Minor 
Scales;  and,  these  scales  onee  established,  the 
new  qrstem  was  oompbta.  No  doubt^  unisonous 
vocal  music,  with  little  or  no  aooompaniment, 
had  been  heard,  in  the  Canzonetta^  Villanella, 
and  other  foims  of  national  melody,  ages  and 
ages  before  the  birth  of  Gralilei ;  and  Uiat  the 
recognition  of  what  we  now  call  the '  Leading 
Note  *  as  an  essential  element  of  Melody  was  no 
new  thing,  may  be  gathered  ficom  the  words  of 
Zarlino,  who,  writing  in  1558,  says  'even 
Nature  herself  has  provided  for  these  things; 
for,  not  only  those  skilled  in  musie,  but  also  tiie 
Contadini,  who  sing  without  any  Art  at  all, 
proceed  by  the  interval  of  the  semitone ' — i.  e. 
m  fbrming  their  closes.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  popular  praetioe,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Polyphonic  ^yle  slone  had  hitherto  been 
taught  in  the  Schools.  We  must  understand, 
therefore,  that  those  who  met  at  the  house  of 
Bardi,  though  undoubtedlv  the  first  to  introduce 
this  simple  music  to  real  lovers  of  Art,  were  not 
its  actusl  inventon.  The  latent  germs  of  Uie 
Monodio  S^le  must  have  been  present  wherever 
National  D^ody  existed. 

The  following  example,  from  Oaocini*s  'Nuove 
Musiche  *  (Venesia,  100a),  will  shew  the  kind  of 
effect  contemplated  by  l^e  Count  of  Veroio^s 
enthusiastic  disciples.  We  need  scarcely  say> 
that  the  figure  14,  under  the  last  D.  in  the  last 
bar  but  one,  indicates  a  Dominant  Seventh  :  but, 
before  this  Csnzonetta  was  published,  Monte- 
verde  had  already  printed  lus  Fifth  Book  of 
Madrigals;  he  would  not,  therefore,  be  robbed 
of  anv  portion  of  the  credit  universally  aooorded 
to  hun,  even  if  it  could  be  proved — which  it 
cannot — that  the  Discord,  in  this  instanoe,  was 
not  intended  to  appear  as  a  Passing-note.  The 
Seventh  on  the  £,  in  the  third  bar,  is,  of  course, 
a  Suspension,  written  in  strict  aocOTdanoe  with 
the  laws  of  antient  counterpoint.    [See  Movn- 
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Poor  M  this  seems,  when  oompared  with  the 
delightfiil  Mftdrigala  it  was  intended  to  snppUuit, 
H  nevertheless  already  shews  timoes  of  a  new 
element  destined  to  work  one  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing FBTolations  known  in  the  history  of  Art.  In 
exchange  ibr  the  contrapontal  glories  of  the  Sax- 
teenth  Century,  the  Composers  of  the  Seventeenth 
n&end  t)ie  Pf^^m  of  symmetrical  form,  till  then 
unknown,  llie  idea  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
their  successors.  Before  very  long,  symmetrical 
Ibrm  was  cultivated  in  aasociAtion  with  a  new 
system,  not  of  counterpoint,  as  it  is  sometimes 
erraaaously  called,  but  of  part-writing,  based 
upon  the  principles  of  modem  harmony,  and 
eminently  Mftpted  to  the  requirements  of  instru- 
mental  music :  and,  thus,  to  such  slight  mdications 
of  regular  phrasing,  reiterated  figure,  and  pre- 
arranged plan,  as  are  shewn  in  Cacoini*s  nnpre- 
tending  little  Aria,  we  are  indebted  for  the  germ 
of  mwSi  that  delifffats  us  in  the  grandest  creations 
of  modem  Geolua.  [See  Form,  Harmony, 
Orra,  Oratorio.]  [W.S.R.] 

MONOTONE  (from  ftAttot,  single,  and  r6ifos, 
a  note^  or  tone).  Prayers,  Psalms,  Lessons,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Divine  Office,  when  dfr* 
olairoed  <m  a  single  note,  are  said  to  be  mono- 
toned, or  recited  m  Monotone.  It  is  only  when 
Qmamented  with  the  traditional  inflections  proper 
to  certain  parts  of  the  Service,  that  they  can  be 
ooasistently  described  as  sung.    [See  Aooents.] 

The  use  of  Monotonic  Recitation  is  of  extreme 
statiqoity;  and  was  probably  suggested,  in  the 
first  instawfie,  as  an  expedient  for  throwing  the 
voice  to  greater  distances  than  it  could  be  made 
to  reach  by  ordinary  means.  [W.  S.  R.] 

MONPOU,  Frah^oib  Louis  Hippoltte,  bom 
fo  Paris,  Jan.  I9,  1804;  at  5  became  a  chorister 
at  St  Germain  rAuxerrois,  and  at  9  was  trans- 
fbired  to  Notre  Dame.  In  181 7  he  entered  at  a 
in  the  school  founded  by  Choron,  which  he 
in  1819  to  be  the  organist  at  the  Cathedral 
at  Tours.  For  thb  poet  he  proved  unfit,  and 
^  SDQB  returned  to  Choron,  who  was  extremely  fond 
of  him,  and  made  him,  although  a  bad  reader, 
awl  a  poor  pianist,  his  aooompagnateur  (or  assist- 
ant) at  his  Institution  de  Musique  leligieuse. 
"Hen  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 


woria  of  andent  and  modem  oompoefln  of  all 
schools,  while  taking  lessons  in  hannony  at  the 
same  time  from  Porta,  Chelard,  and  F^tis ;  bnt 
notwithstanding  all  theM  advantages  he  showed 
little  real  aptitude  for  musicy  and  seemed  des* 
tined  to  remain  in  obscuity.    He  was  otgaaist 
successivelT   at  St.  Nicolas  dss  Champs,   St 
Thomas  d  Aquin,  and  the  Sorbonne,  and  saored 
music  appeared  to  be  his  special  vocation  until 
i8a8,  when  he  published  a  pretty  nocturne  for 
3  voices  to  B^nngar's  song,  'Si  j'^tais  petit 
oiseau.*    He  was  now  taken  up  by  the  poets  of 
the  romantic  sdiool,  and  became  their  musiaal 
interpreter,  pnblidiing  in  rapid  suoeossion  ro- 
mances and  oallads  to  words  chiefly  by  AUred 
de  Musset  and  Viotor  Huga    The  hannony  of 
these  songs  is  inoorreot,  the  rhythm  rade  and 
halting,  imd  the  arrangement  wretched,  but  the 
general  efiect  is  bold  and  striking,  and  they 
contain  much  original  melody.    Backed  as  the 
oompossr  was  by  ii&nential  friends,  these  qualities 
were  sufficient  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
ensure  success.    But  though  be  was  the  oradle  of 
the  romanticists,  Monpou  found  himself  after  the 
<dose  of  Choron*s  sohool  without  regular  employ- 
ment, and  being  a  married  man  found  it  neoes- 
saiy  to  have  some  certain  means  of  suppoii.  The 
stage  seemed  to  offer  the  best  chanoe  of  fortune, 
and  though  entirely  unpractised  in  instrumen- 
tation, he  unhedtatinffly  came  forward  as  a 
composer  of  <meras.    .Within  a  few  years  he  pro- 
duced <Les  deux  Beines'  (Aug.  6»  1835)  ;  'Le 
Luthier  de  Vienne '  (June  30, 1836) ;  *  Piquillo  * 
3  acts  (Oct  31,  1837);  'Un  Conto  d' Autrefois  * 
(Feb.  ao.  i8a8);  *Peragina'  (Dec  ad,  1838); 
'Le  Planteur,*  a  acts  (March  i,  1839);  <La 
chaste  Susanne,'  4  acts  (Dec  a  7,  1839) ;  and 
<La   Reine  Jeanne,'  3  aots   (Oct  la,   1840). 
These  operas  bear  evident  traces  of  the  self- 
sufficient  and  ignorant  composer  of  romances, 
the  slovenly  and  incorrect  musician,  and  the  poor 
instrumentalist  which  we  know  Monpou  to  have 
been ;  but  quite  as  apparsnt  are  melody,  dramatic 
fire  and  instinct,  and  a  certain  happy  knaek. 
Hii  progress  was  undeniable,  but  he  never  be- 
came a  reidly  sood  musician.     UnfortunAtely  he 
overworked  hunselC  and  the  effort  to  produce 
with  greater  rapidity  than  his  powers  would 
justify,  resulted  in  his  premature  death.    Being 
seriously  ill  he  was  oidered  to  leave  Paris,  but 
he  became  worse,  and  died  at  Orieans  Aug.  10, 
1841.     He  left  unfinished  'Lambert  Simnel* 
(Sept  16, 1843),  completed  Irv  Adolphe  Adam, 
and  a  short  op^nHSomique, '  L'Orft  vre,^  which  has 
never  been  perfonned*  [G.C.] 

MONRO,  HssTBT,  bom  at  Lbcdbi  in  1774, 
was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there,  and  after- 
wards a  pupU  of  John  James  Ashley,  Dussek, 
Dittenhonr  and  Domenioo  Corri.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  St  Andrew's,  New- 
castle-upon^l^yne.  He  composed  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  and  a  few  pianoforte  pieces 
and  songs.  [W.H.H.] 

MONSIONY,  PiBBBi  AUBXAHDai^  whom 
Choron  used  to. call  the  French  Sacohini,  bom 
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at  Fauqnembergue  near  St.  Omer,  Oct.  )7, 1^29; 
showed  a  taste  for  miuio  in  childhocKl,  and 
studied  the  violin  with  suooefls,  though  not  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  music.  His  father 
died  just  as  he  htA  completed  his  classical  educa- 
tion, and  wishing  to  help  his  family,  Monsigny 
went  to  Paris  in  1749,  and  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  Bureaux  des  Compfces  du  Cleig^.  Having 
good  patrons,  for  his  fiunily  was  a  noble  one, 
and  being  well-edueated,  refined  in  manners, 
and  a  skUful  violinist,  he  was  soon  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  maitre 
d'hotel,  with  a  salary  which  placed  him  above 
want,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  younger 
brothers.  He  then  resumed  his  musical  studies, 
and  Pergolese*s '  Serva  Padrona  *  having  inspired 
him  wi&  a  vehement  desire  to  compose  a  comic 
opera,  he  took  lessons  trom  Gianotti,  who  played 
the  double-bass  at  the  Opdra  and  taught  har- 
monv  on  Bameau's  system.  He  was  a  good 
teacher,  and  his  pupil  made  so  much  progress 
that  it  is  said  Gianotti  would  not  have  been 
averse  to  putting  his  own  name  on  the  score  of 
*Le8  Aveuz  indiscrete*  which  Monsigny  sub* 
mitted  to  him  after  only  five  months'  tuition,  and 
which  at  once  established  his  fame  when  pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire  (Feb.  7,  1759). 
Encouraged  by  this  first  success  he  composed  for 
the  same  theatre,  'Le  Maitre  en  droit*  (Feb.  13, 
1 760),  and  '  Le  Cadi  dup^ '  (Feb.  4.  x  761),  whidi 
contains  an  animated  and  truly  comic  duet.  His 
next  opera,  'On  ne  s'avise  jamais  de  tout '  (Sept. 
I  A,  1761),  was  the  first  in  which  he  had  the 
aavantage  of  a  libretto  by  Sedaine,  and  the  last 
performed  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire,  before  it 
WBB  closed  at  the  request  of  the  artists  of  the 
Com^e  Italienne,  in  fear  of  the  new  com- 
poser's  increasing  reputation.  After  the  fusion 
of  the  two  companies  Monsigny  composed  sue- 
cessively  *  Le  Boi  et  le  Fennier/  3  acts  (Nov.  22, 
1762);  'Rose  et  Colas,'  i  act  (March  8,  1764); 
'Aline,  Heine  de  Golconde'  3  acts,  (April.  15, 
1766) ;  'L'lle  sonnante,*  3  acts  (Jan.  4'  1768) ; 
'Le  D^serteur,'  3  acts  (March  6,  1769);  'Le 
Faucon,'  i  act  (March  19,  1772);  'La  belle 
Arsfene,'  3  acts  (Aug.  14,  1775);  'Le  rendez- 
vous bien  employ d,*  i  act  (Feb.  xo,  1774) ;  and 
*F^lix  ou  Tenfant  trouv^/  3  acts  (Nov.  24, 
1777).  After  the  immense  success  of  this  last 
work  he  never  composed  again.  He  had  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  as  steward  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  Inspector-general  of  canals,  but  the 
Bevolution  deprived  lum  of  his  employment^ 
and  of  nearly  all  his  jresouroes.  However  in 
1798  the  sodltaires  of  the  Op^ra-Comique  came 
to  his  asqjstance,  and  in  recognition  of  his  sernces 
to  the  theatre,  allowed  him  an  annuity  of  2,400 
francs  (nearly  j£ioo).  On  the  death  of  Picdnni 
two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
Instruction  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
but  he  resigned  in  1802,  being  aware  that  he 
could  not  adequately  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office,  from  his  own  insufficient  training.  In 
181 3  he  succeeded  Gr^try  at  the  Institut ;  but  it 
was  not  till  18 16  that  he  received  the  L^^on  of 
Honour.    He  died  Jan.  14^  1817,  aged  88,  his 
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last  years  betng  soothed  by  constant  testimoiiie*' 
of  sympathy  and  respect. 

As  an  artist  Monsigny's  greatest  gift  was 
melody.  His  desultory  training  accounts  for  the 
poverty  of  his  instrumentation,  and  for  the  ab- 
sence of  that  ease,  plasticity,  and  rapidity  of 
treatment^  which  are  the  most  charming  attri- 
butes of  genius.  He  was  not  prolific  ;  and  either 
from  fatigue,  or  from  a  dread  of  an  encounter 
with  Gr^tey,  he  ceased  to  compose  immediately 
after  his  greatest  triumph;  his  exquisite  sensi- 
bility,  and  his  instinct  ror  dramatic  truth,  have 
however  secured  him  a  place  among  original  and. 
creative  musicians.  [G.C.] 

MONTAGNANA,  ANTOino,  is  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  basso,  who  appeared  in  England  in 
die  autumn  of  X73X.  He  made  his  d^ui  an.  the 
London  boards  in  *Poro*  (revived);  and  In 
January,  1732,  he  created  the  bass  r6le  in 
'Ezio,'  Hand^  having  written  specially  for 
him  tJie  fiunous  song  '  Nasce  al  boeoo,'  which  ia 
composed  on  a  different  plan  from  most  of  his 
other  bass  songs,  and  was  clearly  intended  to 
exhibit  the  pecuHar  powen  of  the  singer.  This 
opera  was  followed  by  'Sosarme,'  in  which 
Montagnana  had  again  an  air  '  Fra  Tombre  e 
Torroii,*  in  which  the  depth,  power,  and  mel- 
low quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  rare  accuracy 
of  intonation  in  hitting  distant  and  difficult 
intervals,  were  displayed  to  full  advantage.  In 
the  same  year  he  sang  in  Handera  'Ads,*  a 
revival  of  '  Alessandro,'  'Flavio,*  •Coriolano,' 
and  in  'Esther.'  In  1733  Montagnana  took 
part  in  'Deborah,'  'Tolomeo,'  'Ottone.'  •Or- 
lando,' and  'Athaliah'  (at  Oxford).  In  'Orw 
lando'  he  had  another  very  difficult  song  com- 
posed expressly  for  him,  '  Sorge  infausta,*  which 
has  remained  a  trial  of  compass  and  execution, 
since  his  day,  for  the  most  accomplished  basm. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  Montagnana 
seceded,  with  Senesino  and  Cuzzoni,  to  the  Thea- 
tre in  Lincoln*8-Inn-Fields,  under  the  direction 
of  Porpora;  and  here  he  appeared  in  'Onorio'  by 
that  master,  and  other  pieces.  In  1735  and  36 
he  was  stiU  with  Porpora,  singing  in  his '  Polifomo,' 
and  the  'Adriano '  of  Veracini.  In  January,  1 738, 
he  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  Handel,  singing 
in  'Faramondo'  then  first  produced;  *La  Con- 
quista  del  Velio  d'Oro,'  and  •  Serse,'  After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  Montagnana.  [J.M.] 

MONTE,  Philippb  or  Filippo  ds,  and  some- 
times Philippb  de  Mok3,  bom  probably  in  152 1 
.or  22,^  traditionally  at  Mens,  but  according 
Dlabacz  at  Merlin.'     As  to  his  history  we 
gain  -little  by  consulting  old  authorities,  as  Bois 
sart,^.'  BuUart,*  Freher^  Sweertius*  etc.,  and  an 
told  as  much  by  the  title-pages  of  Philippe's  own 

1  fiAdeler't  portnit,  the  single  Mthorltr  lot  this  date,  tittm  Phi 
Uppe'taceuTainlflM. 

t '  AU««m.  hlitor.  Kamtler  Lex.  tur  BOhmen.,'  4to.  •<Pv«r.  UIK 
Dlataei  founds  hb  sUtament  on  a  Itot  of  tbe  Imperial  dnpel  * 
Ifes.   For  a  full  dlsetiiilon  of  ttie  lutiloel  mo  FMb'  Biographies 
*FhiUppedeMons.' 

s  Boiasardnt.  'loones  Vlror.  Illiutr..'  pars  S.  p^  9S  (lOS). 

«  Bullart. '  Aoademle  doe  Bdenoes.'  do.  tdL  IL  hk.  4.  p^  SB  (Bru^ 
eUeilffiS). 

•  Freberi.  'Tbeatrtnn  Tfa*.  daronnn'  (Karamberg  168g)w 

•  SweertliM. '  AttMBM  BelgiMB.'  9. 64B  (Astirerp  MB). 
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pnblioatifniB.  Bnllart^  faoweyer,  giyes  a  portrait 
of  the  oompoBer,  after  Sadeler,  which  is  well 
worth  seeing,  and  much  superior  to  the  smaller 
copies  of  it  in  Boissart  and  Hawkins.  Elisabeth 
Weston's  poem,'  often  referred  to  in  biographies 
of  Philippe,  gives  no  information  at  all. 

De  Monte  published  his  ist  book  of  Masses 
at  Antwerp  in  1557,^  just  at  the  end  of  Lassus's 
residence  in  that  city,  and  we  may  safely  credit 
the  common  tradition  of  a  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  composers.  It  was  probably  on 
Orlando's  recommendation  that  Philippe  was 
called  to  Vienna,  May  i,  1568,  to  become  Maxi- 
milian's  Chapelmaster.  Budolph  II,  the  next 
emperor,  moved  his  court  to  Prague,  and  thither 
Philippe  followed  him.  Thus  we  find  him 
dating  from  Vienna  April  15,  1569,'  and  from 
Trngne  Sept.  ao,  1580,^  and  Oct.  10,  1587.' 

M.  F^tis  gives  interesting  details  of  de  Monte*s 
^>pointment  as  treasurer  and  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Cambrai,  a  benefice  which  he  apparently 
held  without  residence.  He  resigned  these  ap- 
pointments early  in  1603,  and  di^  on  July  4th 
of  the  same  year.* 

De  Monte  published  over  30  books  of  madri- 
gils — 19  books  k  5,  8  k  6,  and  4  2^  4.'  8  books 
of  these  in  the  British  Museum  contain  163  nos., 
so  we  may  assume  that  630  madrigals  were 
printed,  not  to  speak  of  many  others  contributed 
to  collections.  His  sacred  publications  (1  books 
of  masses,  and  6  of  motets)  seem  comparatively 
few,  but  he  would  scarcely  find  at  the  imperial 
eoort  the  same  encouragement  to  write,  or  assist- 
ance to  publish  such  works,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  contemporaries  at  Bome  and  Munich.  Of 
modem  reprints,  Hawkins  contributes  a  madri- 
ffil  k  4,  Dehn  and  Commer  a  motet  each,  and 
Van  Maldeghem  some  nos.  in  his  Tr^r  Musi- 
esL  [J.B.S..B.] 

MONTEVERDE,  Claudio,  the  originator  of 
the  Modem  style  of  Composition,  was  bom  at 
Cremona  in  the  year  if  68;  and,  at  a  very  early 
period,  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua aa  a  Violist;  shewing,  from  the  first,  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  a  talent  which  gave  good 
Momise  of  future  excellence,  and  which,  before 
long,  met  with  cordial  recognition,  not  only^at 
the  Ducal  Court,  but  from  end  to  end  of  Europe. 

The  youthful  Violist  was  instructed  in  counter^ 
point  by  the  Duke's  Mciestro  di  capdla.  Marc 
Antonio  Ingegneri ;  a  learned  Musician,  and  a 
Composer  of  some  eminence,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  result  of  his  teaching,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  blessed,  in  this  instance,  with 
a  very  attentive  pupil.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
believe  that  Monteverde  can  ever  haV\)  taken 

I  From  tlM  'FuthenieoD,'  by  K.  J.  Weston,  'ax  flunlllA  "H  wtonto> 
na  AacU*  (Fng»,  Aag.  18,  IfflOX  The  poem  In  Philippe's  honour 
•oQsMs  of  4C  Latin  Unas. 

a  KsBwm  4  ^  S.  8.  lUk  L  (Antwerp  1567).   This  on  the  Mthortty 

err^tis. 

s  Sae  Alto  eopf  of  Ind  book  of  8-pwt  MadrigBls  (Venice  1MB).  In  Bklt. 
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«  Mb  book  of  MMlrlgys  (k  5)  (Venice  ISra),  In  Brit  Xos. 

B  Saerar.  OantiMium.  Ub.  IL  (Venice  wej).  In  Brit.  Mas. 

*  For  thb  date,  and  that  of  the  Vienna  appointment,  see  Eltnar. 
*  Veraelehnlss  ueatr  Ansgaben'  (Beriln,  Trautwetn,  VffTl). 

7  r«tls  speaks  of  the  mh  book.  The  ftitlsh  Museum  has  the  14th. 
F4tls  meotioiis  no  4-part  Madrigals;  but  the  Catalogue  of  the 
BMMIitqttt  FMs  cootaios '  Dl  FL  dL  M.  U  4».  Ub.  dl  Mad.  k  4.* 


any  real  interest  in  the  study  of  Scholastic  Music. 
Contrapuntal  excellence  was  not  one  of  his  strong 
points;  and  he  never  shines  to  advantage  in 
Music  in  which  it  is  demanded.  His  first  pub- 
lished work — a  Book  of '  Canzonette  a  tre  voci,' 
printed,  at  Venice,  in  1 584 — ^though  clever  enough 
for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  abounds  in  irregularities 
which  no  teacher  of  that  period  could  have  con- 
scientiously endorsed.  And  the  earlier  bcwks  of 
Madrigals,  by  which  the  Canzonette  were  followed, 
shew  no  progressive  improvement  in  this  respect, 
but  rather  ue  reverse.  The  beauty  of  some  of 
theee  Compositions  is  of  a  very  high  order; 
yet  it  is  constantly  marred  by  unpleasant  pro- 
gressions which  can  only  have  been  the  result 
of  pure  carelessness ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  such  evil-sounding  combinations 
could  have  been  introduced  deliberately,  and 
equally  absurd  to  assume  that  Ingegneri  neg- 
lected to  enforce  the  rules  by  the  observance 
of  which  they  might  have  been  aroided.  We 
must,  however,  draw  a  careful  distinction  be- 
tween these  £ftulty  passages  and  others  of  a  very 
different  character,  which,  though  they  must 
have  been  thought  startling  enough,  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  can  only  be  regarded,  now,  as 
unlearned  attempts  to  reach,  per  saUam,  that 
new  and  as  yet  unheard-of  style  of  beauty,  for 
which  the  young  Composer  was  incessantly  long- 
ing, and  to  which  alone  he  owes  his  undoubted 
clfdm  to  be  revered,  not  only  as  the  greatest 
Musician  of  hie  own  age,  but,  as  the  inventor  of 
a  System  of  Harmony  which  has  remained  in 
uninterrupted  use  to  the  present  day.  Among 
progressions  of  this  latterclass  we  may  instance  the 
numerous  Suspensions  of  the  Dominant  Seventh, 
and  its  Inversions,  introduced  into  the  Cadences 
of  Straooiami  pur  il  core — an  extremely  beautiful 
Madrigal,  published  in  the  Third  Book  (1594). 
Also,  an  extraordinary  chain  of  suspcaided 
Sevenths  and  Ninths,  in  the  same  interesting 
work ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of 
its  effect,  is  really  firee  from  anything  approach- 
ing to  an  infraction  of  the  theoretical  laws  of 
Counterpoint,  except,  indeed,  that  one  which 
forbids  the  resolution  of  a  Discord  to  be  heard 
in  one  part,  while  the  Discord  itself  is  heard  in 
another — and  exceptions  to  that  law  may  be 
found  in  works  of  much  earlier  date. 
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In  his  Fifth  Book  of  Madrigals,  printed  in 
I599t  Monteverdi  grew  bolder;  and,  thmsting 
the  tiine-honouied  laws  of  Goonterpoint  aside, 
struck  oat  for  himself  that  new  mtth  whidi  he 
eTer  afterwards  unhesitatingly  followed.  With 
the  publication  of  this  volame  began  that  deadly 
war  with  the  Polyphonic  Schools  whidi  ended 
in  their  utter  delist,  and  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  what  we  now  call  Modem  Music.  In 
'Cruda  Amarilli* — ^the  best*known  Madrigal  in 
this  most  interesting  series,  we  find  ezemnlifica- 
tions  of  nearly  all  the  most  important  pomts  of 
diveigenoe  between  the  two  opposite  systems, 
not  excepting  the  crucial  distinctions  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  Diminished  Triad,  and  the 
unprepared  Dissonances  of  the  Seventh  -  and 
Nmth:— 
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Some  modem  writers,  including  OuUbicBefi^, 
and  Pierre  Joseph  Zinunermann,  have  denied 
that  these  passages  exhibit  any  novelty  of  style- 
but  they  are  in  error.  Up  to  this  time.  Sevenths 
had  been  heard  only  in  the  form  of  Suspensions, 
or  Passing-Notes,  as  in  'Stracdami  pur  il  core.* 
The  Unprepared  Seventh — the  never-failing  test 
by  which  the  Antient  School  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Modem,  the  Strict  Style 
from  the  Free — was  absolutely  new;  and  was 
regarded,  by  oontemporary  Musicians,  as  so  great 
an  outrage  upon  artistic  propriety,,  that  one  of 
tiie  most  learned  of  them — Giovanni  Maria 
Artusi,  of  Bologna — ^published,  in  the  year  i6oo, 
a  work,  entitled  *  DeUe  imperfettioni  della  modema 
musica,*  in  which  he  condemned  the  unwonted 
progressions  found  in  '  Cruda  Amarilli,*  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  altogether  opposed  to  the 
natune  of  legitimate  Harmony.^  To  this  severe 
critique  Monteverde  replied,  by  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed *Agli  studiosi  lettori,*  wUch  he  prefixed 
to  a  later  volume  of  Madrigab.  A  bitter  war 
now  raged  between  the  adherents  of  the  two 
contending  Schools.  Monteverde  endeavoured  to 
maintain  his  credit  by  a  visit  to  Borne,  where 
he  presented  some  of  his  Koolesiastical  Compo- 
sitiona  to  Pope  Clement  YIII.  But,  much  as 
his  Church  Music  has  been  praised  by  the  learned 
Padre  Martini,  and  other  well-known  writers,, 

1  *  Olu  ifaiie  oow  diformi  daXIa  tuUmra  tt  prqprMA  ddT  hanumia 
propria  M  Umtam  tfalJiM  cM  mmmo.  dk'  h  la  cVicMrffoiM.' 
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it  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  freshness  whieli 
distinguidies  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters 
who  brought  the  Boman  and  Venetian  Sdiools 
to  perfection.  Laboured  and  hard  where  it  dionld 
have  been  ingenious,  and  weak  where  it  should 
have  been  devotional,  it  adds  nothing  to  its 
author's  £une,  and  only  saves  to  shew  how 
surely  his  genius  was  leading  him  in  anoCherf 
and  a  vwy  difierent  direction. 

Monteverde  succeeded  Ingegneri  as  Maestro 
di  CapeUa  at  the  Ducal  Court,  in  the  year  1603. 
In  1607,  the  Duke's  son,  Francesco  di  Gonzaga, 
contracted  an  allianoe  with  Mai^herita,  Infanta 
of  Savoy ;  and,  to  grace  the  Marriage  Festival, 
the  new  Maestro   produced,   in   emulation   of 
Peri's  'Euridice,*  a  grand  serious  Opera,  called 
*  Arianna,'  the  tsxt  of  whieh  was  supplied  by  the 
Poet,  Binuocini.    The  success  of  this  great  work 
was  unprecedented.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise ;  for,  all  the  Composer's  past  experience 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.    The  passionate 
Dissonances,  which  had  corrupted  the  Madrigal, 
and  were  destined,  ere  long,  to  prove  the  de- 
stmctionof  the  Polyphonic  Mass,  were  here  turned 
to  such  good  account,  that,  in  the  scene  in  which 
the  forsaken  Ariadne  laments  the  desertion  of 
her    faithless    lover,  ,  they   drew    tears    from 
every  eye.   No  possible  objection  could  be  raised 
aG;ainst  them,  now.    The  censures  of  Artusi  and 
his  colleagues,  just  though  they  were,  would 
have  lost  iH  their  force,  had  they  been  directed 
— which,  happily,  they  were  not — against  Yoeal^ 
jMudD  with  Instramental  Accompaniment.    The 
/  contrapuntal  skill  necessary  for  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  true  Church  Music  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  place,  on  the  Stage.    Monteverde** 
bitterest  enemies  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  that 
he  had  found  his  true  vocation,  at  last.    Well  1 
would  it  have  been  for  Polyphonic  Art.  and  for  I 
his  own  reputation,  also,  liad  he  recognised  it  ^ 
sooner.    Had  he  given  his  attention  to  Dramatic  f^ 
Music,  from  the  first,  the  Mass  and  the  Mad- 
rigal might,  perhaps,  have  stiU  been  preserved 
in  the  purity  bequeathed  to  them  by  Palestrina    / 
and  Luca  Marenzio.    As  it  was,  tibe  utter  de-  ]f 
molition  of  the  older  School  was  effected,  before  • 
the  newer  one  was  built  upon  Us  ruins:   and 
Monteverde  was  as  surely  tne  destroyer  of  the  ," 
first,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  second. 

*  Arianna '  was  succeeded,  in  1608,  by  '  Orfoo,' 
a  work  of  still  grander  proportions,  in  which  the 
Composer  employs  an  Orchestra  consisting  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  Instruments — ^an  almost  in- 
credible number,  for  that  early  age.  As  no 
perfect  copy  of  *  Arianna'  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  instrumental 
effects  by  which  its  beauties  were  enhanced. 
But,  happily,  'Orfeo*  was  published,  in  a  complete 
form,  in  1609,  and  again  re-issued,  in  161 5  ;  and, 
from  directions  given  in  the  printed  copy,  we 
learn  that  the  several  Instruments  employed  in 
the  Orchestra  were  so  combined  as  to  produce 
the  ffreatest  possible  variety  of  efifect,  and  to  aid 
the  orsunatic  power  of  the  work  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  those  contrasts  which  are  generally  re- 
garded as  the  exclusive  product  of  modem  genius. 
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'Orfeo/  indeed,  dxhibitt  zbany  very  remarkable 
affinities  with  Dramatic  Muuc  in  its  latest  form 
of  development — affinities  which  may  not  nn^ 
reasonably  lead  us  to  enquire  whether  some  of 
our  newest  conceptions  are  really  so  original  as 
we  suppose  them  to  be.  The  employment  of 
certain  characteristic  Instruments  to  support  the 
Voices  of  certain  members  of  the  DramatU  per- 
wna  is  one  of  them.  The  constant  use  of  a 
species  of  MexEO  recitativo— so  to  speak — in  pre* 
ference  either  to  true  Recitative,  or  true  Melody, 
i»  another.  Bnt»  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Instru- 
mental Prelude,  formed,  from  beginning  to  end, 
upon  one  single  chord,  with  one  single  bass  note 
sustained  tb^ughout?  No  two  compositions 
could  be  less  alike,  in  feeling,  than  this,  and 
the  Introduction  to* Das  Rheingold' — yet,  in 
construction,  the  two  pieces  are  absolutely  iden- 
ticaL^ 

Monteverde  produced  only  one  more  work  of 
any  importance,  during  his  residence  at  Mantua 
—a  Mythological  Spectacle,  called  'II  ballo  delle 
Ingrate,'  which  was  performed  at  the  same  time 
as  *  Orfeo.*  ^ve  years  later,  he  was  invited  to 
Venice,  by  the  Procurator!  of  S.  Mark,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Giulio  Cesare  Martinengo,  in  1613, 
elected  him  their  Maestro  di  Capella,  promising 
him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  annum 
— half  as  much  again  as  any  previous  Maestro 
had  ever  received — together  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
ducftts  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and  a  house 
ill  the  Canons*  Close.  In  161 6,  his  salary  was 
Hised  to  five  hundred  ducats :  and,  from  that 
time  forward,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
lervioe  of  the  Republic,  and  signed  his  name 
'daadio  Monteverde,  Veneziano? 

The  new  Maestro's  time  was  now  fully  occupied 
In   the  composition  of  Church  Music  for  the 
Cathedral,  in  training  the  Singers  who  were  to 
Perform  it,  and  in  directing  the  splended  Choir 
J)ilaoed    under   his   oonmiaiid.     His    efforts  to 
P\emmB  his  generous  patrons  were  crowned  with 
CirMiiplete  success ;  and  his  tame  spread  far  and 
^iHde.     On  May  35, 1621,  some  Florentines,  resi- 
lient in  Venice,  e^brated  a  grand  Requiem,  in 
^.^  Church  of  S8.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  memory 
^^  I>uke  Cosmo  II.    Monteverde  composed  the 
^kiiuac,  which  produced  a  profound  impression : 
^ut.  judging  firom  Strood's  extravagant  de8crip»> 
'Mono  it  would  seem  to  have  been  more  fitted  for 
^Performance  in  the  Theatre,  than  m  the  Church. 
^eV  bM>pior  opportunity  for  the  exeroise  of  his  own 
'(^ecaliar  talent  presented  itself,  in  1634,  in  con* 
Election  with  some  festivities  whioh  took  place  at 
Wk&  Palace  of  Girolamo  Mooenigo.    On  this  oc- 
^^aaioA  he  composed  the  Mufdo  to  a  grand  Drtv- 
iKiB;tic  Interlude,  called  II  CombiiUimento  di  Tan^ 
eredi  e  Cloriwia^  in  the  course  of  which  he 
introdooed,  amotig  other  novel  efiects,  an  in- 
■tmniental  tremolo,  need  exactly  as  we  use  it 
at  the  present  day — a  passage  which  so  aston* 
iahed  the  performers,  that,  at  first,  they  refused 
to  play  iU 


I  W«  deeply  ragrel  that  want  of  tpMa  flbrblds  ns  to  glTe  this  Mov»> 
m  nttuto.  W«  li^T*.  hoirevw,  food  bop«  ttutf  It  will  not  loog 


But  Monteverde^s  wiU  was  now  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.  He  was  the  most  popular  Composer  in 
Europe.  In  1627,  he  composed  five  Intermezzi 
for  the  Court  of  Parma.  In  1629,  he  wrote  a 
Cantata—*  H  Rosajo  fiorito  *— for  the  Birth-day 
Festival  of  the  Son  of  Vito  Moroidni,  governor 
of  Rovigo.  In  1630,  he  won  new  laurels  by  the 
production  of  *  Proserpina  rapita,'  a  ffrand  Opera, 
written  for  him  by  Giulio  Stroazi,  and  represented 
at  the  Marriage  Festival  of  Lorenzo  Giustiniani 
and  Giustiniana  Mocenigo.  Soon  after  this  event, 
Italy  was  devastated  by  a  pestilenoe,  which, 
within  the  space  of  sixteen  months,  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  lives.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  in  November,  1631,  a  grand  Thanks- 
giving Service  was  held,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
S.  Mark,  and,  for  this,  Monteverde  wrote  a  Mass, 
in  the  Gloria  and  Credo  of  which  he  introduced 
an  accompaniment  of  Trombones.  Two  years 
later,  in  1633,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Priest- 
hood ;  and,  after  this,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him,  for  some  considerable  tkne. 

In  the  year  1637,  the  first  Venelaan  Opera 
House,  n  Teatro  di  San  Cassiano,  was  opened 
to  the  public,  by  Benedetto  Ferrari  and  Francesco 
Manelli.  In  1639,  the  sueoess  of  the  house  waa 
assured;  and  Monteven^  wrote  for  it  a  new 
Opera,  called  *  L'Adone.'  In  1 641, '  Arianna  *  was 
revived,, with  triumj^iant  success,  at  another  new 
Theatre — ^^t  of  S.  Mark.  In  the  same  year, 
the  veteran  Composer  produced  two  new  works — 
'  Le  Nozze  di  Enea  con  Lavinia,*  and '  H  Ritomo 
d'Ulisse  in  patria.'  Finally,  in  1642,  appeared 
'  L'Incoronazione  di  Poppea* — the  last  great  effort 
of  a  genius,  which,  in  less  than  half  a  century, 
prov^  itself  strong  enough  to  overthrow  a 
system  which  had  Iwen  at  work  for  ages,  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  another,  which  has  served 
as  the  basis  of  idl  the  mat  works  produced  be- 
tween the  year  in  whicm  the  Dominant  Seventh 
was  invented,  and  that  in  which  we  are  now 
living. 

Monteverde  died,  in  1643,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Chiesa  del  Fran,  where  his  remains  still 
rest,  in  a  Chapel,  on  the  Gospel  mde  of  the  Choir. 
Of  his  printed  works,  we  possess  eight  Books  of 
Madrigieds,  publi^ed  between  the  years  1587* 
and  1038 ;.  the  v<dume  of  Canaonette,  publi^ed 
in  1584;  a  vdume  of  Schend;  the  complete 
edition  ol'Orfoo';  and  three  volumes  of  Church 
Music.  A  MS.  OOT>y  of '  II  Ritomo  d'Ulisse  *  \a 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library,  at  Vienna; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  Composer's  MSS.  appear  to  be 
hopeleasly  lost.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  say 
the  same  of  his  influence  upon  Art-^that  can 
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never  perish.  To  him  we  owe  the  diaoorery 
of  a  new  path,  in  which  no  later  geniuB  has 
ever  disdained  to  walk ;  and,  as  long  as  that 
path  leads  to  new  beauties,  he  will  maintain 
a  continual  claim  upon  our  gratitude,  notwith- 
standing the  innumerable  beauties  of  another 
kind  which  he  trod  under  foot  in  laying  it  open 
to  us.  [W.S.R.] 

MONnCELLI,  Akoelo  Mabia,  was  bom  at 
Milan  about  1710.  He  first  appeared  in  opera 
at  Bome  in  1730,  and,  having  a  beautiful  face 
and  figure,  began  in  that  city,  where  no  women 
were  Uien  allowed  upon  the  stage,  by  represent- 
ing female  characters.  .  His  voice  was  clear  and 
sweet,  and  singularly  firee  from  defects.  '  He  was,* 
Bays  Bumey, '  a  diaste  performer,  and  ...  a  good 
actor.*  In  1 731  and  32  he  appeared  at  Venice  with 
Carestini,  Bemacchi,  and  Faustina.  He  came 
to  London  in  the  autunm  of  1 741,  and  made  his 
tUbut  here  in  the  pasticcio '  Alessandro  in  Persia.* 
In  the  beginning  of  1 743,  after  other  attempts, 
ianother  opera  was  brought  out  by  Peigolese, 
called  *  Meraspe,  o  L'Olimpiade,*  the  first  air  of 
which,  *  Tremende,  oscuri,  atroci,'  in  Monticelli*s 
part,  was  sung  for  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the 
run  of  this  opera ;  and  'the  whole  scene,  in  which 
'*Se  oerca  se  dice*'  occurs,  was  rendered  so  in- 
teresting by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  acted  as 
well  as  sung  by  Monticelli  that  the  union  of 
poetry  and  music,  expression  and  gesture,  have 
seldom  had  a  more  powerful  efieot  on  an  English 
audience*  (Bumey). 

He  continued  to  perfomi  in  London  through 
1743 ;  and  in  1744  he  sang,  in  *  Alfonso,*  songs 
of  more  bravura  execution  than  he  had  previously 
attempted.  During  1745  and  1746  Monticelu 
still  belonged  to  our  Opera;  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  sang  inGluck's  'Caduta  de*  Giganti,*  and 
described  one  of  his  songs  as  an  'aria  Tedesoa* 
from  the  richness  of  the  accompaniment.  The 
'  Antigono*  of  Galuppi  (produced  May  13)  was  the 
last  opera  in  which  Monticelli  appeared  on  our 
stage.  He  sang  at  Naples  with  la  Mingotti  in 
the  same  year,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna.  In  1 756 
Hasse  engaged  hini  for  the  Dresden  Theatre ;  and 
in  that  city  he  died  in  1764. 

A  capital  mezsotint  portrait  of  Monticelli  was 
acraped  by  Faber  after  Gasali.  [J.M.] 

MONTIGNY-RfiMAUBY,  Caroline,  bom 
at  Pamiers  (Ari^)  Jan.  ai,  1843.  Her  elder 
sister  and  godmother,  Elvire  B^maury,  now  Mme. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  an  excellent  pianist,  first 
taught  her  music,  but  anxious  to  secure  her 
every  advantage,  entered  her  in  1854  at  the 
Conservatoire,  in  the  pianoforte  class  of  Pro- 
fesseur  Le  Couppey.  In  58  she  gained  the  first 
prize  for  piano ;  in  50  a  prize  for  solft^ggio :  and 
in  62  the  first  prize  for  harmony.  Shortly  after 
this  Mme.  C.  Bdmaury  played  Mendelssohn's 
Concerto  in  G  minor  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  her  animated  and  vigorous 
interpretation  of  this  fiiivourite  work,  at  once 
placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of  French  pianists. 
In  1866  she  married  L^n  Montigny,  a  political 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  '  Temps,*  but  was  left  a 
widow  in  72.     She  has  constantly  mixed  in 


society  of  the  best  kind,  and  is  As  much  appre- 
ciated for  her  ready  wit  and  attractive  originality 
asfor  her  musical  talent.  She  has  not  yet  published 
any  composition,  declining  to  print  the  'tran- 
scriptions* which  she  occasionally  plays  to  her 
intimate  friends.  She  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
pianoforte  virtuosi  of  France,  and  her  recent 
visits  to  England  and  tours  on  the  Continent  ace 
extending  her  reputation  over  Europe.  Her 
repertoire  is  large ;  her  playing  is  free  from 
affectation;  her  tone  powerful,  her  style  at 
once  vigorous,  tasteful  and  refined ;  and  she  in- 
terprets  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  each  master 
whose  works  she  produces.  The  impression  she 
leaves  is  that  of  a  true  musician,  gifted  with 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  with  intellectual 
powers  above  the  average.  [G.C.] 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA.  An  absuid  title 
which  for  years  has  been  attached  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England  to  the  Sonata  quasi  una 
finntasia  in  C$  minor,  the  second  of  the  two 
which  form  together  Beethoven*s  op.  27.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  *  Damigella  Contessa  Giulietta 
Guicdardi.'  The  title  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  expression  of  Bellstab  the  critic 
'comparing  the  fint  movement  to  a  boat  wander- 
ing by  moonlight  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  In 
Vienna  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  *Lauben- 
sonate,  fit>m  a  tradition  that  the  first  movement 
was  composed  in  the  leafy>  alley  (Laubengang)  of 
a  garden. 

Op.  27  was  published — 'for  the  harpsichoid  or 
pianoforte* — in  March  1802.  Its  dedication, 
on  which  so  much  gratuitous  romance  has  been 
built,  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  countess 
herself  to  have  been  a  mere  accident.  [See  voL  i. 
181  a.]  Beethoven,  perhaps  in  joke,  hkughed  at  ^ 
its  popularity,  and  professed  to  prefer  the  Sonata  ^ 
in  F|  minor  (op.  78).    [See  vol.  i.  188  a.] 

MOOBE,  Thomas.    There  have  been  many   ^ 
biographies  of  this  *poet  of  all  circles*;  but  it  is  as 
a  composer  and  singer,  and  thus  as  'the  idol  of 
his  ovm,*  that  our  pages  must  exhibit   him.  — 
Moore,  who  was  bom  of  Catholic  parents^  in  -^ 
Dublin,  May  28,  I779>  Beems  to  have  been  from  -^ 
early  youth  susceptible  of  musical  impressions,  •« 
and  has  recorded  his  childish  delight  at  being^^S 
permitted  to  astonish  the  company  at  the  house  ^s 
of  a  certain  Miss  Dodd,  by  grinding  out  niustc^^ 
frx>m  a  little  barrel-organ,  whilst  concealed  under"^ 
a  table.    We  next  find  bim  brought  forward  as 
show-reciter  of  his  own  rhymes  at  the  school  of 
Samuel  Whyte  of  Dublin,  who  also  educated^ 
Bichard  Brinaley  Sheridan.    The  Dublin  Uni- 
versity in  1 793  having  opened  its  portals  to  the 
once  proscribed  Catholics,  Moore  entered  as  a 
student  in  1 795 :  being  on  a  visit  to  the  family 
of  a  fellow-student,  he  tells  us  of  his  pleasure  at 
hearing  Haydn's  Sonata  :— 
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And  a  leoon  of  NicolaTa  performed  on  the  liarpei- 
chord  by  the  sieterB  of  his  Mend.  Among  his 
musical  aoqoaintanoes  were  one  Wesley  Doyle,  a 
musician^s  ion,  who  pablished  some  songs  at 
Chappell's  in  1822,  and  Joe,  the  broti^er  of 
Michael  Kelly,  the  author  of  the*  Beminiscenoes.* 
Moore  sang  effectively  apon  these  occasions  some 
of  the  songs  of  Dibdin,  then  immensely  popular. 
He  now  reoeived  lessons  from  Warren,  subse- 
sequently  organist  of  the  Dublin  cathedrals,  and 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Philip  Cogan,  a  noted  extemporiaer 
upon  Irish  melodies:  but  neither  Doyle  nor 
Wanen's  example  or  precept  produced  any  effect 
until  the  future  bard  began  to  feel  personal  in- 
terest in  music.  Subsequently  he  says,  'Billy 
Warren  soon  became  an  mmate  of  the  family  : — 
I  nerer  received  from  him  any  regular  lessons ; 
yet  by  standing  often  to  listen  while  he  was  in- 
structing my  sister,  and  endeavouring  constantly 
to  pick  out  tunes,  or  make  them  when  I  was 
alone,  I  became  a  pianoforte  player  (at  least  suf- 
ficiently so  to  accompany  my  own  singing)  before 
almost  any  one  was  aware  of  it.'  He  produced  a 
sort  of  masque  at  this  time,  and  sang  in  it  an 
adaptation  of  Haydn's  *  Spirit-song,*  to  some  lines 
of  Ids  own.  On  occasion  of  some  mock  coronation 
held  at  the  rocky  islet  of  Dalkey,  near  Dublin, 
Moore  met  Indedon,  who  was  then  and  there 
knighted  as  Sir  Charles  Melody,  the  poet  con- 
tributing an  ode  for  the  sportive  occasion.  It 
was  the  metrical  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
Anacreon,  subsequently  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
Begent,  tbatfirst brought  Moore  intopublic  notice ; 
about  this  time  he  alludes  to  the  '  bursting  out 
of  his  latent  talent  for  music  *:  further  quickened 
by  the  publication  of  Bunting's  first  collection  of 
Irish  melodies  in  the  year  1 796.  From  this  col* 
lectiofi  Moore  (greaUy  to  Bunting's  chagrin)' 
selected  eleven  of  the  sixteen  airs  in  the  first 
number  of  his  Irish  melodies ;  Bunting  averred 
that  not  only  was  this  done  without  acknowledge- 
ment, but  that  Moore  and  his  coadjutor  Stevenson 
hid  mutilated  the  airs.  That  Bunting's  censures 
were  not  without  foundation  will  appear  from  Caro- 
lan's  air  *Planxty  Kelly,'  one  strain  of  which — 
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altered  by  Moore  to  the  following : — 


^^^  J  J'JLmjU^ 


Even  tlus  ending  (on  a  minim)  is  incorrect,  the 
portion  of  the  original  air  here  used  being 


^i  jccifir'^ 


In '  Gro  where  glory  waits  thee,*  the  ending  as 
given  by  Moore  destroys  what  in  the  article 
Ibibh  Musio  we  have  called  the  narrative  form ; 
it  should  end  as  follows : — 


^/'^.'JlJj^lj  j^ 


The  air  was  however  altered  thus  to  suit  Moore's 
lines: — 


^         O    fUll  n  -  member     m*. 


The  song  'Kich  and  rare'  ends  thus  in  the 
original : — 


i''iiiii\,ii\jim 


The  version  of  Moore  is  perhaps  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  an  alteration : — 


j>''  JJJIJ  jj 


^ 
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Moore  took  to  himself  whatever  blame  these 
changes  involved,  and  even  defended  the  often 
rambling  and  inappropriate  preludes  of  Stevenson, 
which  he  fancifully  compared  to  the  elaborate 
initial  letters  'of  mediaeval  MSS.    Moore  wrote 
125  of  these  beautiful  and  now  famous  poems. 
His  singing  of  them  to  his  own  accompaniment 
has  been  frequently  described  as  indeed  deficient 
in  physical  power,  but  incomparable  as  musical 
recitation :   not  unfrequently  were  the  hearers 
moved  to  teairs,  which  the  bard  himself  could 
with  difficulty  restrain;  indeed  it  is  on  record 
that  one  of  his  lady  listeners  was  known  to  faint 
away  with  emotion.    Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  says,  '  I 
have  no  time  to  describe  his  (Moore's)  singing ; 
its  effect  is  only  equalled  by  his  own  words.     I 
for  one  could  have  taken  him  to  my  heart  with 
delight ! '    Leigh  Hunt  describes  him  as  playing 
with  great  taste  on  the  piano,  and  compares  his 
voice  as  he  sang,  to  a  flute  softened  down  to  mere 
breathing.    Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Christo- 
pher North  are  equally  eloquent ;  nay,  even  the  ut- 
terly unmusical  Sir  W.  Scott  calls  him  the  '  pret- 
tiest warbler  he  had  ever  known ' ;  while  Byron, 
almost  equally  deficient  in  musical  appreciation, 
was  moved  to  tears  by  his  singing.  Moore  felt  what 
he  expressed,  for  as  an  illustration  of  the  saying, 
'  Si  vis  me  flere,  ddendum  estprimum  ipsi  tibi,'  it 
is  recorded  that  on  attempting  'There's  a  song  of 
the  olden  time,' a  favourite  ditty  of  his  father,  forthe 
first  time  after  the  old  man's  death,  he  broke  down, 
and  had  to  quit  the  room,  sobbing  convulsively. 

Although  as  an  educated  musician  Moore  had 
no  repute,  yet,  like  Goldsmith,  he  now  and  then 
undertook  to  discuss  sudi  topics  as  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  of  which  he  knew  little  or  nothing. 
Thus  we  find  him  gravely  defending  consecutive 
fifths,  and  asking  naively  whether  there  might 
not  be  some  pedantry  in  adhering  to  the  rule 
which  forbids  them  ?  That  he  was  largely  gifted 
with  the  power  of  creating  melody,  is  apparent 
frt>m  his  am  to  various  lines  of  his  own ;  amongst 
them  'Love  thee,  dearest,'  'When  midst  the 
gay,'  'One  dear  sinile';  and  'The  Canadian  boat- 
song,'  long  deemed  a  native  air,  but  latterly 
claimed  by  Moore.  Many  of  his  little  concerted 
pieces  attained  great  popularity.  The  terzetto 
'  O,  lady  fkir '  was  at  one  time  sung  everywhere ;  a 
little  three-part  glee,  'The  Watchman'— describ- 
ing two  loversi  unwilling  to  part,  yet  constantly 
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f  Qtenupted  by  the  Mnndng  Toloa  of  the  pftaring 
guardian  of  the  night  calling  out  the  hours 
as  they  flew  too  (j^uickly — ^waa  almoat  eqoaHy 
popular.  Among  hu  poama  may  be  briefly  dted 
*  Anacreon  *;  the  matchkas  'Iridi  Melodies,'  and 
their  sequel  the  'National  Airs';  'Lalla^kh' 
(including  four  poems),  and  numerous  songs  and 
ballads.  With  his  satirical  and  political  writings 
we  do  not  concern  ourselves.  Probably  no  poet 
or  man  of  letters  has  ever  attained  siKsh  popu- 
larity, or  such  loving  celebrity  amongst  his  very 
rivals.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  tnuislated 
into  fche  French,  Russian,  Polish,  and  other  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  his  oriental  verM  has  been 
rentlered  into  Persian,  and  absolutely  sung  in  the 
streets  of  Ispahan.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  allude  to  the  one  misfortune  of  his 
public  life,  which  arose  from  the  de&lcation  of 
ids  deputy  in  a  small  official  post  at  Bermuda^ 

S'ven  him  in  1804  through  the  influence  of  Eari 
!oira.  The  claims  which  thus  arose  he  however 
honourably  discharged  by  his  literary  labours. 
The  evemng  of  Moore*s  life  was  saddened  by 
the  suocessive  dearths  of  his  children.  His  wife,* 
an  admirable  woman,  was  his  mainstay  under 
these  trials;  and  in  1835  the  government  of  the 
day,  through  Lord  John  Russell,  almost  forced 
upon  him  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He 
died,  enfeebled,  but  in  the  possession  of  his 
£ftculties,  Feb.  35,  1852,  at  Stoperton  Cottage^ 
near  Devises.  [R.  P.  S.] 

MOOREHEAD,  John,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
where  he  received  his  fint  musical  instruction. 
He  came  to  England  when  young,  and  was  for 
several  years  engaged  in  the  orchestras  of  various 
country  theatres.  In  1798  he  was  engaged  in 
the  orchestra  at  Covent  Garden,  and  soon  after 
employed  to  compose  for  that  theatre.  During 
his  engagement  he  composed  music  for  'The 
Volcano '  and  'The  Navid  Pillar,'  1799  ;  '  Har- 
lequin's Tour '  and  '  The  Dominion  of  Fancy  * 
(both  with  Attwood),  1800;  'II  Bondocani' 
(with  Attwood)  and  'Perouse'  (with  Davy), 
1 801 ;  'Harlequin's  Habeas,*  *The  Cabinet*  (with 
Braham,  Davy,  etc.),  and  'Family  Quarrels* 
(with  Braham  and  Reeve),  180J.  He  died  in 
I804.  [W.H.H.] 

MOOSER,  Alots,  a  famous  Swiss  organ- 
builder,  whose  greatest  instruments  are  those  at 
Fribouig  and  in  the  New  Temple  at  Berne.  He 
was  bom  at  Fribourg  in  1770,  and  died  there 
l>ec.  19,  1829.    Mooser  also  made  pianos.     [Q.] 

MORALES,  Cbistofero,  bom  at  Seville  in 
the  early  part  of  the  z6th  century,  and  appointed 
a  member  of  the  papal  chapel  about  1540'  by 
Paul  III.  His  published  works,  dating  between 
the  years  1539  '"^^  ^S^Q*  consist  of  16  Maases 
(in  3  books),  Magnificats,  and  several  Motets 
published  in  various  collections.  Morales'  'de» 
q>iaed  all  worldly,  to  say  nothing  of  light,  music, 

1  Mln  BMite  Dykei.  ft  ronnf  tad  bemtlM  Irish  aetMii.  whom  1m 
OMrrtad  In  Ull. 

*  Adunl'i '  OaeiTMioDi  per  ben  ragolare  11  ooro  ddla  Cappu  Ponttt' 
(Boma,  RonI  1711).  The  date  of  the  Sod  book  of  Mmms  to  bare  quoted 
M1M4.  InthededleattoDtothePope,  MoralaBwiltai'qnodoumiiM 
jam  pridem  inter  Cborl  tul  muiloot  GoUooavarii.' 
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and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  rsgardiiig  witk 
anger  those  who  applied  Uiat  noble  gift  of  6od» 
the  power  of  making  music,  to  firivdpua,  and 
even  ta  objectionable  uses.'  Ambitious  that  hia 
works  should  be  worthy  of  Gkxl  and  the  papal 
ohapel,  he  surely  gained  his  end,  and  for  neariy 
350  years  they  have  been  annually  sung*  in  the 
place  for  which  he  designed  them.  In  modem 
score  Eslava  gives  six  pieces;  Rochlits*  some 
extracts  from  it  mass;  Schlesinger*  the  cele* 
brated  motet  '  Lamentabatur  Jacob,'  wfaidi 
Adami  describes  as  a  '  marvel  of  art* ;  Mavtini  ' 
three  movements  from  the  Magnificats.  Two 
motets  (k  ^)  *Domine  Dens*  and  *Puer  est  natna' 
and  a  Magnificat  are  in  score  in  the  British 
Museum  in  Bumey*s  Musical  ExtiactSy  voL  iv. 
(Add.  MSS.  11,584). 

An  interest&ig  portrait  is  given  hy  Adami, 
and  copied  in  Hawkins'  History.        [J  JLS.'B.] 

MORALT.  Four  brothers  of  great  celebrity 
in  Munich,  celebrated  for  their  rendering  of 
Hsydn*s  quartets. 

The  first,  J08KFH,  bom  1/75,  entered  the 
court  band  in  x'797»  ftnd  became  Kapellmeister 
in  1800,  which  poet  he  held  till  his  death  in  1828I 

The  next  brother,  Johann  Baptist,  bom  1 777, 
entered  the  same  band  in  I79>i  was  the  second 
violin  in  the  quartet,  and  also  composed  two 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  some  '  Symphonic  oon- 
certantes,*  and  'Lemons  m^thodiques'  for  the 
violin,  two  string  quartets,  besides  a  MS.  Mass, 
etc.    He  died  in  1825. 

Philipp,  the  violoncello  of  the  quartet,  bom 
1780,  was  in  the  band  from  1795  to  his  deatft 
Mar.  18, 1847.  He  had  a  twin-brother,  Jacques, 
who  played  in  the  orchestra,  but  not  in  the  cele- 
brated quartet. 

Georo,  the  tenor-player,  was  bom  in  178 1  and 
died  1 81 8. 

A  Moralt,  probably  one  of  the  same  fiunily, 
was  well  known  in  Wngland  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  He  was  first-viola  played 
at  the  Philharaionic  till  184a,  when  his  name 
disappears,  possibly  on  account  of  his  death, 
and  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Hill.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  provincial  festivals  and 
music  genezklly.  [J.  A. P.M.] 

MORDENT  (ItaL  MordenU;  Get.  MordeU, 
also  Btinen  Fr.  Pined).  One  of  the  most  is^ 
portant  of  the  <igrMMna  or  graces  of  instrumental 
music.  It  conrists  of  the  rapid  alternation  of  a 
written  note  with  the  note  immediately  below  it. 

Mordents  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Simple  or  Short 
Mordent,  indicated  by  the  sign  Ay,  and  consisting 
of  threenotes,  the  lower  or  auxiliary  note  occurring 
but  once,  and  the  Double  or  Long  Mordent,  the 
sign  for  which  is  Afv>  in  which  the  auxiliaTy 
note  appears  twice  or  oftener.    Both  kinds  begiA 


4  'Xottetttete  ebe  il  outano  neUaOApenftStatliise  neUaBMlUoa 
VatlcMia'— a  M&  In  the  British  Museum  (Bgerton  CoUeetion  SMHa) 
oontalninK  si  Ifagntflc&t  song  on  the  Tigfl  of  Kplpl^aay.  aod  ttie  ■otnl 
'  LuneDUbaior  Jacobs'  sung  on  ttie  4th  Sondar  in  Lent. 

B  Sammlunff  Oesangstdcka,  rol.  1.  no*.  87, 90. 

•  In  'Mualca  Sacra.'  Berlin  UBS.  Bach  nuHet  oaa  to  had  Mp*^ 
rately. 

7  ■  iMmplaiv . . .  dl  ooattmppDntD'OBologiM  1774).  The  thneawv*- 
ments  are  used  as  theoretical  examples,  aod  numaroas  noias  added 
00  qnesU(Nis  which  t&v  fflustiKle.  _ 


MORDENT^ 

ftod  end  with  tlie  primripAl  note,  and  are  played 
with  great  rapidity,  and,  like  all  graces,  occupy 
a  part  of  the  ralne  of  the  wrttten  note,  and  are 
wnrer  introduced  before  it. 


Single  Mordeni, 


Written. 


Pt<*9ed, 


Double  ir&rdent. 


The  appropriateness  of  the  term  Mordent  (from 
viordere,  to  bite)  is  found  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  principal  note  is,  as  it  were,  attacked 
by  the  dissonant  note  and  immediately  released. 
Walther  says  its  effect  is  *  like  cracking  a  nut 
with  the  teeth,*  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  old  German  term  BeUter, 

The  Mordent  may  be  applied  to  any  note  of  a 
chord,  as  well  as  to  a  single  note.  When  this  is 
the  case  its  rendering  is  as  fallows — 

a.    BiiCH,  Suabande  irom  Suite  Froncaise  No.  4. 


y    Bach,  Ovgrtnm  from  Partita  Na  4. 


^^-^^ 


g^-M^ 


^ 


Sometunes  an  accidental  is  added  to  the  sign  of 

the  Mordent,  thus  ^,or^;  the  effect  of  this 

is  to  raise  the  lower  or  auxiliary  note  a  semitone. 
This  raising  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
role  that  a  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be  only  a 
eemitoQe  distant.from  ite  principal  note,  and  the 
alteration  must  be  made  by  the  player  eren  when 
there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  sign  (Rx.  4), 
exoept  in  certain  understood  cases.  The  excep- 
tions are  as  follows, — when  the  note  bearing  the 
Mordent  is  either  preceded  or  followed  by  a  note 
»  whole  tone  lower  (Ex.  5  and  6)  and.  generally, 
when  the  Mordent  is  applied  to  either  the  third 
or  seventh  degree  of  the  scale  (Ex.  7).  In  these 
cases  the  auxiliary  note  is  played  a  whole  tone 
dintaat  from  its  principaL 

4.    Bach,  Oifao  Fqgus  in  B  minor. 
^  .  J^ 


^ 


e?»<^  <iC^  r^^^  [  1^1'^'' 'frri 


MORDENT. 

Airfrom  Suite  Fsan^aifle  No.  %, 


9S9* 


6b    Wen-tempered  Clavier,  No.  i,  vol.  a. 


^^ 


3 


7.    Sanbanda  flrom  Suite  Fran^aiae.  No.  5. 
Bar  I.  Bar  5. 


^ 


P 


^m 


^  The  Long  Mordent  {pince  douhle)  usually  con- 
sists of  five  notes,  though  if  applied  to  a  note  of 
great  length  it  may,  according  to  Emanuel  Bach, 
contain  mors ;  it  must  however  never  fill  up  the. 
entire  value  of  the  note,  as  the  trill  does,  but 
must  leave  time  for  a  sustained  principal  note  at 
the  end  (Ex.  8).  Its  sign  is  a/^,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  AW,  or  /vW,  the  signs  for  a  trill 
with  or  without  turn. 

8.    Bach,  Bambande  from  Partita  No.  z. 


J.Ni^^-^.^i.^ 


Besides  the  above,  Emanuel  Bach  gave  the 
name  of  Mordent  to  two  other  graces,  now  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete.  One,  called  the  Abbreviated 
Mordent  (pinc4  etouffi)  was  rendered  by  striking 
the  auxiliary  note  together  with  its  principal,  and 
instantly  releasing  it  (Ex.  9).  This  grace,  which 
is  identical  with  theAociACCATURA  (see  the  word>, 
was  said  by  Marpurg  to  be  of  great  service  in 
playing  full  chords  on  the  organ,  but  its  employ- 
ment is  oondenmed  by  the  b^t  modem  organiste. 
The  other  kind,  called  the  Slow  Mordent,  had 
no  distinctive  sign,  but  was  introduced  in  vocal 
music  at  the  discretion  of  the  singer,  usually  at 
the  close  of  the  phrase  or  before  a  pause  (Ex.  10). 


Alhreviattd 
^      Mordent, 


10.    Slow  McTdenL 


P 


E 


M 


r=? 


/T\ 


/8\ 


^^^^^^m 
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MORDENT. 


ClcMEMdy  allied  to  the  Mordent  is  another  kind 
of  ornament,  called  in  German  the  PraUtriUer 
(proKen,  to  rebound,  or  bounce),  for  which  term 
there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  the  or- 
nament in  question  being  variously  named  Passing 
Shake,  Beat,andInvertedMordent(ptn^reno0r«^), 
none  of  which  designations  are  very  appropriate. 
The  sign  for  this  grace  is  /w,  the  shcni  vertical 
line  being  omitted ;  and  it  consists,  like  the  Mor- 
dent, of  three  notes,  rapidly  .executed,  the  auxili- 
ary note  being  one  degree  above  the  principal 
note  instead  of  below  it. 


xz.    Writtea, 


Placed, 


if)  r  r  a  fcr^ 


The  PralltiiUer  is  characterised  by  Emanuel 
Bach  as  the  most  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  graces,  but  also  the 
most  difScult.  He  says  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  even  when  in* 
troduced  on  a  very  short  note,  the  listener  must 
not  be  aware  of  any  loss  of  value. 

The  proper,  and  according  to  some  writers 
the  only  place  for  the  introduction  of  the  Prall- 
,  triller  is  on  the  first  of  two  notes  which  descend 
diatonioally,  a  position  which  the  Mordent  cannot 
properly  occupy.  This  being  the  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  Buch  instances  as  the  follow- 
ing, where  the  Mordent  is  indicated  in  a  false 
position,  the  Pralltriller  is  in  reality  intended,  and 
the  sign  is  an  error  either  of  the  pen  or  of  the 
press. 

12.    Mozart,  Rondo  In  D. 


Kevertheless,  the  Mordent  is  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  met  with  on  a  note  followed 
by  a  note  one  degree  lower,  as  in  the  fugue  already 
quoted  (Ex.  6).  This  is  however  the  only  instance 
in  Bach*8  works  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted. 

When  the  Pralltriller  is  preceded  by  an  appog- 
giatura,  or  a  slurred  note  one  degree  above  the 
principal  note,  its  entrance  is  sUghtly  delayed 
(Ex.  13),  and  the  same  is  the  case  if  the  Mor- 
dent is  preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  below 
(Ex.  14). 

13.    W.  F.  Bacb,  Sonata  In  D. 

-   ma. J 
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MORDENT. 
J.  8.  Bach,  fiwabande  from  Suite  Ang^alse  No.  3. 


Emanuel  Bach  says  that  if  this  ocean  before  & 
pause  the  appoggiatura  is  to  be  held  very  long# 
and  the  remaining  three  notes  to  be  'snapped 
up '  very  quickly,  thus— 
I  J.  WrUtm.  ^  Pktped, 


§f'j\'l.i 


/r\ 


:^qE 


r:^ 


TF 


I 


The  earlier  writers  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  Pralltriller  and  the  so-called  SehneUer  {sehnd- 
len,  to  filip).  This  grace  was  in  all  respects 
identical  with  the  Pndltriller,  but  it  was  held 
that  the  latter  could  only  occur  on  a  descending 
diatonic  progression  (as  in  Ex.  11),  while  the 
Schneller  might  appear  on  detached  notes.  It 
was  also  laid  down  that  the  Schneller  was  always 


to  be  written  in  small  notes,  thua— 


while  the  sign  AV  only  indicated  the  Pralltriller. 
Turk  observes  nevertheless  thatthe  beet  composers 
have  often  made  use  of  the  sign  in  cases  where 
the  indispensable  diatonic  progression  is  absent, 
and  have  thus  indicated  the  Pr^triller  where  the 
Schneller  was  really  intended.    This  is  howevi 
of  no  consequence,  since  the  two  ornaments 
essentially  the  same,  and  Ttirk  himself  ends 
saying  'the  enormity  of  this  crime  may  be  I 
for  the  critics  to  determine.' 

Both  Mordent  and  Pralltriller  occur  very  fir 
quently  in  the  works  of  Bach  and  his  imm 
successors ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
the  lavish  use  of  both  occurs  in  the  first  moi 
ment  of  Bach's  '  Capriodo  on  the  departure  oi 
beloved  brother,*  which  though  only  l^  bars 
length  contains  no  fewer  than  1 7  Mordents 
30  Pralltrillers.    In  modem  music  the  Moid*-, 
does  not  occur,  but  the  Pralltriller  and  Schnellc 
frequently  employed,  as  for  instance  by  Beetho^  -^ 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonate  Pathetiqi 

Although  the  Mordent  and  Pralltriller 
a  sense  the  opposites  of  each  other,  some 
confusion  has  of  late  arisen  in  the  use  of  b 
terms  and  signs.    Certain  modem  writers 
even  applied  the  name  of  Mordent  to  the 
dinary  Turn,  as  for  example  Csemy,  in  his  St 
op.  740,  no.  29 ;  and  Hunmiel,  in  his  Piano! 
School,  has  given  both  the  name  and  the  sif 
the  Mordent  to  the  Schneller.  This  may  perl 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  h« 
ferred  to  the  Italian  mordtnte,  which,  aocox 
to  Dr.  Calloott  (Grammar  of  Music),  was  thi 
posite  of  the  German  Mordent,  and  was  in     ^^^ 
identical  with  the  Schneller.    It  is  nevertb^^^w 
strange  that  Hummel  should  have  n^lecte^  to 
give  any  description  of  the  Mordent  proper.  [B*'2l/L 


.MORELLL 

.  'MORELU,  GIOVANNI,  a  basso  with  a  voice 
of  much  power,  compass,  sweetness,  and  flexi- 
bility. He  first  appeared  in  London  in  Paisiello's 
'  SchJavi  per  Amore,'  with  Storace  and  Sestini, 
and  Morigi,  who  had  long  been  the  first  buffo 
earUato^  bat  now  became  second  to  MoreUi. 
The  latter  was  a  very  good  actor,  but,  having 
been  running-footman  to  Lord  Ck)wper  at  Flo- 
Tence,  he  was  probably  not  much  of  a  musician. 
He  continued  for  many  years  in  great  &vour, 
«iid  sang  at  the  Opera  from  time  to  time  till  he 
had  sctfcely  a  note  left;  but  he  was  always 
received  kindly  as  an  old  and  deserving  favourite. 
He  sang  the  bass  part  in  the  *  Serva  Padrona,* 
with  Banti,  so  successfully  that  the  performance 
was  repeated  by  Royal  command ;  and  he  was 
actually  singing  vnth  Catalani  and  Miss  Stephens 
Cher  first  appearance)  at  the  Pantheon,  when 
that  house  was  rebuilt.  He  sang  in  the  Com- 
manoration  of  Handel  in  1787,  with  Mara  and 
Bubinelli.  [J.M.] 

MORENDO,  '  dying,'  is  used  to  indicate  the 
gradual  '  decresoendo '  at  the  end  of  a  cadence. 
Its  Trw^"«"g  is  well  given  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  words,  'That  strain  again  1  it  had  a  dying 
faU*    It  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Trio,  op.  i, 
iK>.  3,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  variation  in  the 
ilow  movement,  and  in  the  Quartet,  op.  74,  also  at 
the  end  of  the  slow  movement.    As  a  ride,  it  is 
only  used  for  the  end  of  the  movement  or  in  a 
cadence,  but  in  the  Quartet,  op.  18,  no.  7,  slow 
movement,  and  in  the  9th  Symphony,  slow  move- 
ment, it  is  not  confined  to  the  end,  but  occurs  in 
Imperfect  owlences,  to  g^ve  the  effect  of  a  full 
close.    It  thus  differs  firom  stnorzaik/o,  as  the 
i«tter  can  be  used  at  any  time  in  the  movement. 
C^hopin  generally  used  tmorzando.     Both  these 
"Vrords    are    almost   exclusively  used   in    slow 
^aoTements.  [  J .  A.  F.M .] 

^     MORI,  N100LA8,  an  Italian  by  fiunily,  bom 
^:ii  London  in  1793,  was  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  and 
-^aot  only  became  an  excellent  solo  violinist,  but 
^^&om  his  enthusiasm,  industry,  and  judgment, 
^^^Mscupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  music 
~  London  and  England  generally  from  about 
[81 3  till  his  death.    He  played  in  the  second 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1814,  and 
^^f^om  1816  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders 
^E3f  the  Philharmonic  band  and  first  violin  at  the 
^^ienten  oratorios,  the  provincial  festivals,  and 
^Ue  majority  of  concerts  of  any  importance.   '  His 
"l>ow-arm  was  bold,  free,  and  commanding,  his 
"tone  full  and  firm,  and  his  execution  remarkable.* 
^n  additioti  to  his  profession  he  started  a  music 
^Kisinesa  in  Bond  Street,  in  conjunction  with 
^Lavenu,  and  amongst  other  music  published  the 
second   book  of  Mendelssohn's   Songs  without 
^ords,  and  his  P.  F.  Concerto  in  G  minor.    He 
^iedJunei8,i839,leavingason,FBANK(diedAug. 
2, 1 873),  who  was  well  known  in  London  for  many 
^ears  as  a  promising  musician.  His  cantata  Fridolin 
"was  performed  several  times  with  success ;  and  an 
^)peretta,  the '  River-sprite,'  to  words  by  6.  linley, 
^^S8  produced  at  Covent  Grarden,  Feb.  9,  z  865 .  [G.] 
MORIANI,  Napolionb,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1806.  He  came  of  a  good  £unily,  received 


MORICHELLI. 
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a  liberal  education,  and  studied  the  law  for  some 
time,  intending  to  embrace  it  as  his  profession. 
Seduced,  however,  by  the  i^plause  which  his 
beautiful  tenor  voice  obtained  for  him  in  society, 
he  changed  his  intentions,  and  attempted  the 
operatic  career  at  Pavia  in  1833,  with  success. 
After  singing  in  the  principal  Italian  cities,  he 
returned  to  Florence  in  1 839,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  recognised  both  there  and  at  Milan, 
and  Trieste,  as  the  first  living  tenor  of  Italy. 
In  1 84 1  he  visited  Vienna,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed '  Virtuoso  di  Camera '  by  the  Emperor. 
In  1844  and  1845  he  sang  in  London.  He  came 
vnth  a  real  Italian  reputation,  but  he  came  too 
late  in  his  own  career,  and  too  early  for  a  public 
that  had  not  yet  foi^tten  what  Italian  tenors 
had  been.  Besides,  Mario  was  already  there, 
fimoly  established,  and  not  easily  to  be  displaced 
from  his  position.  *  Moriani^s  must  have  been  a 
superb  and  richly«strong  voice,  with  tones  fbll  of 
expression  as  well  as  force*  (Chorley).  But 
either  he  was  led  away  by  bad  taste  or  fashion 
into  drawling  and  bawling,  or  he  had  never  been 
thoroughly  trained.  Any  way,  he  pleased  little 
here.  Still  he  sang  with  success  at  Lisbon, 
Madrid,  and  Barcelona,  in  1846,  and  was  decor- 
ated by  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Order  Of 
Isabella.  He  sang  at  Milan,  in  the  autunm  of 
1847,  but  his  voice  was  gone,  and  he  soon  after- 
wards retired  from  the  stage,  and  died  March 
1878.  Mendelssohn  more  tiian  once  speaks  of 
him  as  '  my  favourite  tenor,  Moriani.'  ^^.M.] 
MORICHELLI,  Anna  BOSELLO,  was  bom 
at  Reggio  in  1760.  Being  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  pure  and  flexible  voice,  she  was  instmcted 
by  Guadagni,  one  of  the  best  sopranists  of  the 
day.  She  made  her  d&>uit  at  Parma  in  1 779  with 
great  idai.  After  singing  at  Venice  and  Milan, 
she  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1781-3,  and  with 
difficmty  obtained  leave  from  the  Emperor  to 
return  and  fulfil  an  engagement  at  Turm.  She 
continued  to  sing  at  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy, 
until  Viotti  engaged  her  for  the  Thidtre  de  Mon-, 
Hew,  at  Paris,  in  1790,  where  she  remained 
during  the  years  1 791-3.  Here  she  was  very 
highly  appreciated,  even  by  such  good  judges  as 
Garat,  and  with  this  reputation  she  came  to 
London  in  1 793,  with  Banti.  Lorenzo  d*Aponte, 
the  poet  of  the  London  Opera-House,  gives  a 
severe  description  of  these  two  singers  in  his 
Memoirs :  he  calls  them  'equals  in  vice,  passions, 
and  dishonesty,*  though  differing  in  the  methods 
by  which  they  sought  to  accomplish  their  designs. 
To  musical  amateurs,  such  as  Lord  Mount-£dg- 
cumbe,  the  Morichelli  seemed  far  below  her  rivsu ; 
'  She  was,  they  said,  a  much  better  musidan.  So 
she  might  be,  but  never  could  have  been  half  so 
delightful  a  singer,  and  she  was  now  past  her  prime ; 
her  voice  was  not  trae,  her  taste  spoiled  by  a  long 
residence  at  Paris, . . .  and  her  manner  and  acting 
were  affected.  In  short,  she  did  not  please  gener- 
ally, though  there  was  a  strong  party  for  her ;  and 
after  her  second  season  she  went  away,  leaving 
behind  her,  in  every  print^hop,  her  portrait, 
with  the  flattering  but  false  inscriptioDy  '*  Parti, 
m)k  vide  che  adorata  partiva.*" 
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Mme.  Moridielli  returned  to  Italy  In  1794, 
and  soon  after  retired  firom  the  itage.        [J.M.] 

M0BI6I,  AVDRIA,  an  exodlent  bano^  who 
made  hlBfinrt  appearance  in  London  on  Deoember 
9,  1766,  in  the  character  of  Tagliaferro,  the 
(German  eoldier  in  the  *  Bixma  Fi^inola,*  a  part 
which  be  perfiirmed  most  admirably.  He  mutt 
then  have  been  a  rather  young  man,  for  he  held 
the  position  of  first  bugo  caricato  for  mamr  years, 
to  the  delight  of  London  audiences.  Ue  had, 
however,  bmn  a  member  of  the  original  caste  of 
the '  Buona  Figlinola,'  with  Lovattini,  Savoi,  and  la 
Guadagni,  in  1 760,  at  Rome,  which  was  probably 
his  <MmL  He  was  brought  to  London  by  Gordon, 
with  the  singers  just  mentioned,  hi  the  au- 
tumn of  1766.  After  that,  he  continued  to  appear 
in  all  the  comic  operas,  such  as  *  I  Viaggiatori 
ridiooU;  <  Vioende  della  sorte,*  'PasEied'OrUndo,* 
<La Sohiava,*  'H  Garaovale,* ' Viag^atori  Felici,* 
and  *I1  Gonvito,'  down  to  the  'K^  'TBodoro,* 
*  Sdiiavi  per  amore,*  and  '  Cameriera  astuta,*  in 
1 787  and  z  788, — ft  long  career,  followed,  indeed, 
as  Lord  Mount -Edgcumbe  says,  until  Morigi 
had  lost  every  note  of  his  voice. 

In  the  autumn  of  1782  an  unsuooesrful  dSnti 
was  made  by  Morigi's  daughter  in  the  part  of 
prima  donna  in  *  Medonte.*  She  tried  her  luck 
again  in  'L*01impiade,*  but  was  no  more  success- 
ful than  before. 

Andrea  Morigi  must  not  he  confused,  as  ~he 
has  been  by  F^tis,  with  the  following.       [J.M.] 

MORIGI,  PiBTBO,  bom  in  the  Romagna  about 
1 705,  studied  ranging  in  the  school  of  Pistooehi 
at  Boloffna,  and  became  one  of  the  best  sopran* 
ists  of  his  time.  His  voice  is  said  to  have  had 
some  higher  notes  in  its  register  than  any  other 
of  that  kind  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Having  appeared  with  success  in  most 
of  the  Italian  cities,  and  particularly  at  Rome, 
he  was  engaged  in  1 734  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  made  a  great  impression.  [J.M.] 

MORLACCHI,  Fbakcesoo,  composer;  bom 
at  Perugia,  June  14,  1 784.  He  leamt  the  violin 
at  seven  years  old  fixmi  his  fother.  At  twelve 
was  placed  under  Caruso,  Maestro  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Peruffia,  who  taught  him  singing,  the 
clavier,  and  thorough-bass,  while  he  learned  the 
drgan  from  Mazetti,  his  maternal  great-unde. 
At  thirteen  he  had  already  composed  much, 
and  during  his  years  of  boyhood  wrote  several 
pieces  for  the  church,  among  which  a  short 
oratorio,  'Gli  angeli  al  sepolcro,*  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  amateurs,  and  among  them,  of 
his  godfather,  Count  Pietro  Baelioni,  who  sent 
him  to  study  counterpoint  with  Zingarelli,  at 
Loreto.  But  the  severe  conventional  teaching 
of  Zingarelli  clashed  with  the  aspirations  of  his 
young,  impatient  mind,  and  after  a  year  and  a 
half  he  returned  to  Perug^.  Consdous,  however, 
that  he  had  still  a  ereat  deal  to  learn,  he  went 
to  Bologna,  to  complete  his  studies  under  Padre 
Mattei.  [See  Mattbi.]  K Ire  he  devoted  much 
attention  toecdesiastical  music,  besides  making  a 
special  study  of  the  orchestra,  and  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  chief  instruments. 
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During  this  time  of  Btndflntship  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  cantata  for  the  coronation  of 
NapdeoB  as  King  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  in  1805. 
In  February,  1807,  a  musical  iaroe  called  'It 
Poeta  in  Campagna,'  was  performed  at  the  Pergola 
theatre  in  flonooe,  ana,  later  in  this  year,  a 
Miserere  for  z6  voices  liaving  won  gdden  opinicBS, 
the  oompoMT  was  invited  to  visit  Verona,  wlieie 
he  produced  his  font  ht^  opera,  'U  Ritratto.' 
He  achieved  his  first  popular  success  with  the 
mekxhrama,  'H  Conadmo,'  at  Puma,  in  1808. 
This  was  followed  by  'Enone  e  Psride,*  'Greets,' 
'  Binaldo  d*  Asti,'  *  La  Prinoipessa  per  ripiego,' '  n 
Simoncino,*  and  *  Le  Avventure  d  una  Gionats,' 
besides  a  grand  Mass.    But  all  these  wire  nl^ 
passed  by  '  Le  Danaide,'  written  for  the  Axgentioo 
theatre  at  Rome,  in  1810.    This  work  was  im* 
mensely  sucoessfid,  and  once  for  all  established 
its  composer^s  fome.    Through  the  influence  of 
Count  Mazoolini,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saxony. 
Morlaochi  was  now  appointed  chapel-master  of 
the  Italian  opera  at  Dresden,  at  fint  for  a  yesr, 
subsequently  for  life,  with  a  lai^  salary,  besidei 
a  oonaiderahle  Aonornrtum  for  every  new  opas    1 
he  might  compose,  and  leave  of  absence  for  some 
montbi  of  eaon  year,  with  libwhr  to  write  what 
he  pleased,  where  he  pleased.    This  appointment 
he  held  till  his  death.    The  Italian  style  had  kog 
rmgned  supreme  in  the  Dresden  foshionable  worii 
ana  Moxlaoohi  at  onoe  became  *  the  rage.*    Hit 
music  partook  of  the  styles  of  PAer  and  Mayer ;  it 
was  melodious  and  pleasing,  but  very  slight  is  , 
character.    He  now  acquainted  himself  to  some 
extent  with  the  wosks  of  the  great  QeanatA 
masters,  a  study  ^^chhada  happr  effect  on  haau 
as  it  led  him  insensibly 'to  add  a  htue  more  solidity 
to  his  somewhat  threadbare  harmonies.   His  ear- 
liest compositions  at  Dresden  were^  a  Omd  Mas 
for  the  royal  chapel,  the  operas  *  Raoul  de  Cr^ui,' 
and  '  La  Cappridoea  pentita,*  and  an  Oratork)  of 
the  'Passion*  (book  by  Metastasio),  extravagantly 
admired  by  contemporary  enthusiasts. 

In  1813,  Dresden  beokme  the  military  centre 
of  operations  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  Kingi 
Friedrioh  August,  Napoleon's  fisithf ul  ally,  wtt 
a  prisoner.    During  this  time,  Morlacohi  kept  at 
a  wise  distance  from  public  affidrs,  and  bewailed 
the  &te  of  his  patron  in  retirement.    He  was, 
however,  roughly  aroused  by  a  sudden  order  from 
Baron  Roeen,  Russian  Minister  of  PoUce,  to  writs 
a  cantata  for  the  Smperor  of  Russia's  birthday. 
The  task  was,  of  course,  uncongenial  to  the  com- 
poser, and  as  only  two  days  were  available  for  it, 
ne  declined  tp  comply,  alleging  in  excuse  that 
the  time  allowed  was  insufficient      By  way  of 
answer  it  was  notified  to  him  that  his  ch^oe  lay 
between  obeyingand  hm  ^sent  to  Siberia.    Thus 
pressed  he  set  to  work,  ;and  in  forty-eight  hours 
the  cantata  was  ready.    Not  long  after  this  the 
Russian  government  having  decrwd  the  abolitioa 
of  the  Dresden  chapel,  Morlaochi  obtained  ao 
audience  of  the  Czar,  at  Frankfort,  when,  in  cod,- 
sequence  of  his  representations  and  entreaties,  the 
decree  was  reversed. 

To  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Saxon  king  to 
his  capital  in  1814,  Morlaochi  wrote  anoSier 
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Gnnd  Mmb  and  a  sparkling  hufo  opera,  'H 
Barfaiore  di  StvigUa.'  His  politioal  prineiplM 
must  have  been  eonveniently  elastic,  for  the  year 
1814  also  saw  the  productioQ  of  a  Triumphal 
CbataU  for  the  taUmg  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
anaies,  and  a  mass  for  voices  alone,  aooording  to 
the  Greek  ritual,  in  i^avoaio,  for  the  private 
dyipel  of  Prince  Bepuin,  who  had  been  the 
Boanan  Governor  of  Dresden. 

In  Jane  1816,  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Aoademy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  shortly 
afkisr  paid  a  visit  of  some  months  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  with  every  kind 
ef  bnunir,  gala  performances  of  '  Le  Daaaide,' 
and  the  oratorio  of  the  '  Passion,'  being  given  at 
Psragia.  For  the  dedication  of  this  la^  work. 
Pope  Pius  VII  rewarded  him  with  the  decoration 
of  the  'Golden  Spur,'  and  the  title  of  Coant 
Pslatine.  An  oratorio,  '  II  saorifisio  d*Abramo, 
o  risaaoo,'  although  a  feeble  work,  was  remark- 
able for  the  employment  in  it  of  a  novel  kind  of 
ri^ythmioal  declamation,  in  place  of  the  ordinaiy 
ndtative. 

Li  1 81 7,  CM.  von  Weber  was  appointed  GapeU* 
malster  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden.     Mar^ 
laoohi  behaved  to  him  with  a  studied  show  of 
sbnquioua  politeness,  while  doing  his  utmost  in 
sn  underhand  way  to  cripple  his  activity  and  bar 
his  progress.    Yet  he  did  not  disdain  to  beg  for 
Weber  s  good  word  as  aeritio  in  the  matter  Sf  his 
•wa  oompositiooa,  and  indeed  was  too  much  of  an 
srtist  not  to  recognise  the  genius  of  his  ywatg 
soQeague,  to  wiicm,  although  already  overworked, 
he  would  frequently  delegate  the  whole  of  his  own 
dntfes,  while  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  he  absented 
himsdf  in  Italy  for  months  together.    Between 
1817  and  1 841  he  produced  a  number  of  operas 
and  dramatic  pieces,  among  whidi  the  principal 
wen  'Gianni  di  Parigi*  (1818),  'Tebaldo  ed 
IsoUna*  ( 1822), 'La Gioventh  di  Enrico  V*  (1833), 
' nda  d* Avenello '  (1824),  'I  Saracen!  in  Sicilia* 
(1827),  'H  Ckdombo'  (1828),  'H  Disperato  per 
eeossBO  di  buon  cuore*  (1829),  and  'II  Bin^gato* 
(1832),  this  last  opera  beinff  a  second  setting  of 
the  hook  of  *  I  Saraoeni,*  '  m  a  style  calculated 
to  nit  Gennan  taste.*     He  wrote  ten  Grand 
Msssmi  for  the  Dresden  chapel,  besides  a  great 
number  of  other  pieces  for  the  church.    The  best 
of  these  was  the  Bequiem,  composed  on  the  occa- 
iian  of  the  King  of  Saxony's  death,  in  1827.    He 
said  of  himself  that,  during  the  composition  of  the 
'Tuba  Mirum  *  in  this  mass,  he  had  thought  un- 
ceasingly of  the  '  Last  Judgment '  in  the  Sistine 
ehapeL,  and  his  recent  biographer,  Count  Bossi- 
Sootti  does  not  hesitate  to  afiirm,  that  b^  his 
harmony  he  emulates  Buonarotti  in  the  depiction 
of  the  tremendous  nuHObT^t.    We  must  refer  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  wish  for  a  detailed 
aecount  of  Moriacchi  to  tnis  memoir, '  Delia  vita 
6  delle  opere  del  Gav.  Francesco  Moriacchi  di 
Perugia,*  or  to  the  notice  in  F^tis's  '  Biographic 
des  Musiciens  *  (ed.  fif  1870),  which  alK>  con- 
tains a  list  of  hlB  compositions.    A  *scena*  or 
'  episode  *  for  baritone  voice  with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment (the  narration  of  ugolinot  from 
Oanto  xxxiii  of  the  '  Inferno  *),  written  in  his  last 
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yean,  deserves  ^>eaal  mention  here,  as  it  becama 
very  famous. 

In  1841  he  once  more  set  off  for  Italy,  but  was 
forced  by  illness  to  stop  at  Innspruck,  where  he 
died,  October  38.  He  left  an  unfinished  opera, 
'  Franoesca  da  BIminVfor  the  possession  of  which 
Florence,  Dresden,  and  Vienna  had  disputed  with 
each  other.  Profiise  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memoiT  in  Dresden  and  In  Perugia. 

MorlacdirB  musio,  forty  years  after  his  death, 
is  an  absolutelv  dead  letter  to  the  world.  Tet 
during  his  lifotime  he  was  reckoned  by  numbers 
of  contemporaries  one  of  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  guden  1^  of  music.  Weber*s  good- 
natured  ciitidsm  (in  one  of  his  letters)  on  his 
•  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'  aptly  describes  much  of  his 
draraatie  work.  'There  b  much  that  is  pretty 
and  praiseworthy  in  this  music;  the  fellow  has 
little  musical  knowledge,  but  he  has  talent,  a  flow 
of  ideas,  and  especially  a  fund  of  good  comic  stuff 
in  him.*  For  an  exact  verification  of  this  de> 
seription  we  refer  the  English  student  to  the  MS. 
score  of '  La  Gioventh  di  Enrico  V,*  in  the  library 
of  the  National  Training  Sdiool  for  Music,  at 
South  Kensington.  He  was  a  clever  executant  in 
composition  <Kf  this  ephemeral  kind,  which  sup* 
plied  a  passing  need,  but  oould  not  survive  it. 
The  best  monument  he  left  to  his  memory  was  a 
benevolent  institution  at  Dresden  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  musicians  of  the  Boyal  Chapel, 
which  he  vras  instrumental  in  founding. 

The  names  of  such  published  eompositions  of 
Moriacchi  as  are  still  to  be  had,  may  be  found 
in  Hofineister's  'Handbuoh  der  musikalischen 
Literatur.'  [F.A.M.] 

MOBLEY,  Thomas,  Mus.  Baa,  was  bom 
probably  towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  centurr. 
It  has  been  coig'ectured  that  he  was  educated  m 
the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Byrd.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford  July  8,  1588.  In  1501  he  appears  to 
have  been  organist  of  St.  Paul  s,  but  soon  after- 
wards resigned  it,  as  he  never  describes  himself 
in  any  of  his  publications  as  other  than  Gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  to  which  o&ce  he  waa 
admitted  July  24,  1592.  He  was  also  Epistler, 
and  on  Nov.  18,  1592,  advanced  to  Grospeller. 
His  first  publication  was  *  Canzonets,  or  Little 
Short  Songs  to  three  voyces,*  1^93  (other  editions 
1606  and  165 1),  which  was  followed  b^  '  Madri- 
gaUs  to  foure  Voyces,'  1594;  2nd  edition,  1600. 
In  1595  ^  published  *  The  First  Booke  of  Ballets 
to  five  voyces,'  an  edition  of  which  with  Italian 
words  appeared  in  the  same  year ;  and  another 
edition  with  the  English  words  in  1600.  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  ;MX>re  by  the  Musical  An- 
tiquarian SocieW.  In  1595  aoso  appeared  'The 
First  Book  of  Canannets  to  Two  voyces,'  con- 
taining also  7  Fantasies  (with  Italian  titles)  for 
instruments.  In  1597  he  issued  'Canzonets,  or 
Little  Short  Aers  to  live  and  size  voices.'  and  in 
1600  •  The  First  B-  ke  of  Aires  or  Little  Short 
Songes  to  sing  an(i'  play  to  the  Lute  with  the 
Base -Viol.*  The  latter  work  contains  the  Pages' 
song  in  As  You  Like  It  ('  It  was  a  lover  and 
his  lass'),  one  of  the  few  piecetf  of  original 
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ShakfpeMan  masic  which  has  oome  down  to  tu  ; 
m  channingly  fresh  and  flowing  melody,  which  haa 
been  reprinted  in  Knight's  'Shakn>ere/  and 
Ghappeirs  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.* 
Morley's  compositions  were  more  melodious  than 
those  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  many  of 
his  madrigals  and  ballets  have  enjoyed  a  lasting 
popularity.  He  was  editor  of  the  following 
works: — 'Canzonets  or  Little  Short  Songs  to 
Foure  Yoyces,  selected  out  of  the  best  approved 
Italian  authors,'  1 598  ;  '  Madrigals  to  five  voyces 
selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Italian  authors,' 
1598  ;  and  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,  to  five 
and  sixe  voyces,  composed  by  divers  several 
authors,*  1601 ;  reprinted  in  score  by  William 
Hawes.  [See  Obiana,  Tbiuicphss  of. J  To  each 
of  the  first  and  third  of  these  he  contributed 
two  original  madrigals.  He  also  edited  'The 
First  Bwike  of  Consort  Lessons,  made  by  divers 
exquisite  Authors  for  size  Instruments  to  play 
together,  vis.  The  Treble  Lute,  the  Pandora,  the 
Citteme,  the  Base  Yioll,  the  Flute,  and  the 
IVeble  VioU,*  1599  ;  another  edition,  '  newly  coi^ 
rected  and  inliffged/  appeared  in  1611.  In  1597 
he  published  '  A  Plaine  and  Easie  Introduction 
to  ^acticall  Musicke.  Set  downe  in  forme  of 
a  dialogue :  Devided  into  three  Partes :  The  first 
teaoheth  to  sing  vnth  all  things  necessary  for  the 
knowledge  of  a  prickt  song.  The  second  teacheth 
qf  descante  and  to  sing  two  parts  in  one  upon 
a  plain  song  or  ground,  with  other  things  neces- 
sary for  a  descanter.  The  third  and  Utf t  part 
entreateth  of  composition  of  three,  foure,  five  or 
more  parts,  with  many  profitable  rules  to  that 
effect.  With  new  songs  of  2,  3,  4  and  5  parts.' 
This  excellent  work,  the  first  regular  treatise  on 
music  published  in  England,  continued  in  &vour 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  may  even  now 
be  perused  with  profit  to  the  student.  To  the 
musical  antiquary  it  is  indispensable.  A  re-issue, 
with  a  new  title-page,  appeared  in  1608,  and 
a  second  edition  with  an  appendix,  in  which  the 
several  compositions  printed  in  separate  parts  in 
the  body  of  the  work  are  given  in  score,  was 
published  in  1771.  The  'Introduction'  was 
translated  into  German  by  Johann  Caspar  Trost, 
organist  of  St.  Martin's,  Halberstadt,  in  the 
17th  century,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
'Musica  Praotica.*  None  of  Morley's  church 
music  was  printed  in  his  lifetime.  A  Service 
in  D  minor,  an  Evening  Service  in  G  minor,  and 
an  anthem  were  printed  by  Barnard,  and  a 
Burial  Service  by  Boyoe.  A  Preoee,  Psalmes 
and  ResponseSp  and  three  Anthems,  are  in  Bar- 
nard's MS.  collections,  and  a  Motet,  'De  pro- 
fundis,'  6  voices,  also  exists  in  MS.  The  words 
of  several  anthems  by  him  are  contained  in 
Clifibrd*B  '  Divine  Harmony.'  He  composed  five 
sets  of  lessons  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal 
Book.  In  1598  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  ex- 
clusive printing  of  music  books,  under  which  the 
works  printed  by  WUliam  Barley,  Thomas  Este, 
Peter  Shorty  John  Windet,  and  others,  during  its 
existence  were  issued.  ,0n  Oct.  7,  i6oa,  George 
Woodson  was  sworn  into  Morley's  place  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  but  whether  the  vacancy  had  00- 
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btirred  by  his  resignation  or  his  death;  does  not 
appear.  It  may  have  been  the  former,  as  in  his 
'  Introduction  *  he  firequently  alludes  to  his  im- 
paired  health,  and  both  Hawkins  and  Bumey 
state  him  to  have  died  in  1604.  Morley^s  com- 
positions  entitle  him  to  much  higher  rank  than 
the  musical  historians  were  disposed  to  assign 
to  him,  and  very  mudi  better  examples  of  Us 
compositions  might  have  been  found  than  those 
they  selected.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sanr  to  cite  'Now  is  the  month  of  Maying,' 
'  My  bonny  lass  she  smileth,'  '  Dainty  fine  sweet 
nymph,' '  Fire,  fire,' '  April  is  in  my  mistress  face,* 
*  Lo,  where  with  fiow'ry  head,'  and  '  I  follow,  lo, 
the  footing.*  His  Canzonets  and  Madrigals  for. 
3  and  4  voices  were  published  in  score  by  W.W. 
Holland  and  W.  Cooke,  and  six  of  his  Canzonets 
for  a  voices  in  score  by  Welcker.         [W.H.H.] 

MORLEY,  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  graduated 
at  Oxford,  July  17,  171 3.  On  Aug.  8,  1715,  he 
was  admitted  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal. 
He  composed  some  songs  published  in  a  col* 
lection  together  with  others  by  John  Isham, 
and  a  chimt  in  D  minor,  printed  by  Bqyce,  iL 
306,  bv  some  believed  to  be  the  oldest  double 
chant  in  existence.  [See  Fliktoft.]  He  died 
Oct.  39, 1 731.  [W.H.H.] 

MORNINGTON,  Gabbbtt  Collbt  Wkl- 
LESLEY,  Earl  of,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  July  19,  1735, 
at  Dangan,  Ireland,  displayed  capacity  for  music 
at  a  very  early  age.  Several  interesting  aneci 
dotes  of  his  early  career  are  related  by  Daines 
Barrington  (Miscellanies,  1781).  With  little  or 
no  assistance  from  masters  he  learned  to  play 
on  the  violin  and  organ  and  to  compose,  and 
when,  with  the  view  of  improving  >>imif^lf  ia. 
composition,  he  consulted  Roseingrave  and  G^— 
miniani,  they  informed  him  that  he 
knew  all  they  could  teach  him.  The  XJniv4 
sity  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
Mus.  Doc.,  and  elected  him  professor  of 
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fiuulty.    In  1758  he  succeeded  his  father,  w       '— 
in  1746  had  been  created  Baron  Momin^ 
and  in  1 760  he  was  created  Yisoount  Well 
and  Earl  of  Momington.    His  compositions 
chiefly  vocal ;  some  are  for  the  church,  co 
of  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin.    His 
in  E  is  universally  known.    But  it  was 
glee  composer  that   he  excelled.    He 
prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1776  and  i* 
for  two  catches,  and  in  1779  ^^^  ^^  P^P 
glee  '  Here    in    cool   grot.'     He    publishe 
collection  of  'Six  Glees,'  and  John  Sale 
duded  three  others  in  a  collection  with 
of  his  own.    Nine  glees,  three  madrigalB»  < 

ode,   and  ten  catches   by  him  are  oontaii^^"!^^ 
in   Warren's  collections,   and  several  glee         *  * 
Horsley's  'Yocal  Harmony.'    A  complete 
lection  of  his  glees  and  madrigals,  edited  b 
H.  R.  Bishop,  waspublished  ia  1846.    He 
May  32,  1781.    Three  of  his  sons  attained-- 
markable  distinction,  viz.  Richard,  Marquis 
lesley ;  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  Ha^^^^i 
Lord  Cowley.  [W.H^   ^J 
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MORRIS  DANCE. 

MORRIS,  or  MORRICE,  DANCE.  A  sort 
of  p«geant,  aooompanied  with  dancing,  probably 
deriyed  fircnn  tbe  Morisco,  a  Moorisn  dance 
formerly  popular  In  Spain  and  France.  Al* 
though  the  name  points  to  this  derivation,  there 
ia  some  doubt  whether  the  Morris  Danoe  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  the  Matacins.  In  ac* 
counts  of  the  Monaco,  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  sword-dance,  which  was  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Matacins,  and  survived  in  the 
English  Morris  Danoe  (in  a  somewhat  different 
form)  so  late  as  the  present  century.  Jehan 
Tabourot,  in  the  Orch^sographie  (Langros,  1588), 
says  that  when  he  was  young  the  Morisco  used  to 
be  frequently  danced  by  boys  who  had  their 
faces  blacked,  and  wore  bells  on  their  legs.  The 
danoe  contained  much  stamping  and  knocking 
of  heels,  and  on  this  account  Tabourot  says  that 
it  was  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  to  give  the 
dancers  gout.  The  following  is  the  tune  to  which 
it  was  danced: — 
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The  English  Morris  Danoe  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,    but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  it 
before  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  when  it  first 
began  to  be  popular.     Its  performance  was  not 
oimfined  to   any  particular  time  of  the  year, 
although  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  May 
gimes.     When  this  was  the  case,  the  characters 
who  took  part  in  it  consisted  of  a  Lady  of  the 
May,  a  Fool,  a  Piper,  and  two  or  more  dancers. 
From  its  association  with  the  May  games,  the 
Morris  Dance  became  incorporated  with  some 
|4^(eant  commemorating  Robin  Hood,  and  charac- 
ters representing  that  renowned  outlaw,  Friar 
Tuck,  Little  John,  and  Maid  Marian  (performed 
by  a  boy),  are  often  found  taking  part  in  it.      A 
^obby-horse,  4  whifflers,  or  marshals,  a  dragon, 
i^nd  other  characters  were  also  frequently  added 
to  the  above.    The  dresses  of  the  dancers  were 
QvnAinented  round  the  ankles,  knees,  and  wrists 
^Hth  different-sized  bells,  which  were  distinguished 
%«  the  fore  bells,  second  bells,  treble,  mean,  tenor, 
l^swB,  and  double  bells.    In  a  note  to  Sir  Walter 
^Gott*8  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth*  there  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  one  of  these  dresses,  which 
'^to-aa   preserved  by  the  Glover  Incorporation  of 
^<»^.     This  dress  was  ornamented   with   250 
l^eUa*  fa«tened  on  pieces  of  leather  in  21  sets  of 
I  a,    and    tuned    in    regular   musical  intervals. 
*|*he  Morris  Dance  attained  its  greatest  popularity 
in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII. ;  thenceforward  it 
flegenerat^  into  a  disorderly  revel,   until,  to- 
gether with  the  May  games  and  other  '  entice- 
itients  unto  naughtine-s,'  it  was  suppressed  by 
Mie  Puritans.     It  wais  revived  at  the  iCestoration, 
l^at  the  pageant  seems  never  to  have  attained  its 
^kxraer  popularity,  although  the  dance  continued 
V>  be  an  ordinary  feature  of  village  entertain- 
tki^ita  until  within  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living.    In  Yorkd^ire  the  dancers  wore  peculiar 
IkesMldresees  made  of  laths  covered  with  ribbons, 
VOL.  u. 


and  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  dancing 
the  sword  dance,*  over  two  swords  placed  cross- 
wise on  the  ground.  A  country  dance  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Morris  Dance  is  still 
frequently  danced  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
is  danced  by  an  indefinite  number  of  couples, 
standing  opposite  to  one  another,  as  in  'Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.*  Each  couple  holds  a  ribbon 
between  them,  under  which  tbe  dancers  pass 
in  the  course  of  the  dance.  In  Cheshire  the 
following  tune  is  played  to  the  Morris  dance, — 


^i^  r  r  r  f.  ^^J'h  s  r  m  r  ^  r  f 


Kor-rls  Danoe  Is  ft     ."^erf  pretty  tone,       leandaaeeln 


J  jj'-K  f  r  r  I  p^f^^^^ff^p^ 


my  Dew  shoon ;  My  new  shoon  th«7  are  aogood.     looulddanoeU 


^ 


^  JIJ  J  J  JlJ^a 


If    I  would.     This  is    It,  and  that  is     It,  And  this  Is   Morris 


J  I J  ^1^  J  jJurr  fir-rrri 


dandng.  My  poor  fsther  broke  his  leg,  and  s«   It   was   a   chancing. 

but  in  Yorkshire  the  tune  of  an  old  comic  song, 
'  The  Literary  Dustman,*  is  generally  used. 


jlfi'*  '^f  f  f 


I 


E 


f-ctirj-egr  rg 


^ 


npPi^\:^^Tr-i  I 


[W.B.S.] 

MORTIER  DE  FONTAINE.  A  piamst  of 
celebrity,  bom  in  Warsaw  181 8.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  technical  ability,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  to  play  the  great  sonata 
of  Beethoven  op.  ic6  in  public.  From  1853  to 
i860  he  residea  in  St.  Petersburg,  since  then 
in  Munich.  Paris,  and  many  other  towns,  and  is 
now  living  in  London.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MOSCHELES,  Iqnaz,  the  foremost  pianist 
after  Hummel  and  before  Chopin,  was  bom  at 
Prague  on  May  30,  1794.  His  precocious  apti- 
tude for  music  aroused  the  interest  of  Dyonis 
Weber,  the  director  of  the  Prague  Conservatorium. 
Weber  brought  him  up  on  Mozart  and  dementi. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  played  a  concerto  of 
his  own  in  public ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  shift  for 
himself  as  a  pianoforte  teacher  and  player,  and 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  counterpoint  under  Al- 
brecbtsberger,  and  in  composition  under  Salieri. 

The  first  volume  of  *  Aus  Moscheles  "Leben,' 
extracts  from  his  diary,  edited  by  Mme.  Moscheles 
(Leipzig,  187a),  offers  bright  glimpses  of  musical 
life  in  Vienna  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
century,  and  shows  how  quickly  young  Moscheles 
became  a  &vourite  in  the  best  musical  drolefi. 

1 '  Do  the  sword-dance  wHh  any  Morris-dancer  In  Ohrlstandom.' 
(Marston, '  Malcontent.'  Act  1.  Scene  X) 
a  Translated  Iv  A.  D.  Oolarldge.   Bunt  *  Blackett.  1873. 
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MOSCHELES. 


In  1814  Ariaria  k  Co.,  the  pabliiben,  honoured 
him  vnth  a  comniiasion  to  make  the  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  Beethoven*B  Fidelio  under  the 
ma8ter*B  supervision.    [See  vol.  i.  191  a,  169  6.] 

MoflcheWs  career  as  a  virtuoso  can  be  dated 
from  the  production  of  his  '  Variationen  iiber  den 
Alexandermarsch/  op.  32,  1815.  These  'bril- 
liant* variations  met  with  an  unprecedented 
success,  and  soon  became  a  popular  display 
piece  for  professional  pianists ;  later  in  life  he 
frequently  found  himself  compelled  to  play 
them,  though  he  had  outgrown  them  both 
as  a  musician  and  as  a  player.  During  the 
ten  years  following  Moschdes  led  the  life  of  a 
travelling  virtuoso.  In  the  winter  of  1821  he 
was  heard  and  admired  in  Holland,  and  wrote 
his  Concerto  in  G  minor;  earlv  in  1822  he  plsyed 
in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London.  Here 
John  Cramer,  and  the  veteran  Clementi,  hailed 
him  as  an  equal  and  friend;  his  capital  Duo 
for  two  pianofortes,  'Hommage  k  Handel,*  was 
written  mr  Cramer*s  concert,  and  played  by  the 
composer  and  '  glorious  John.*  In  the  season  of 
1823  he  reappeared  in  London,  and  in  1824  he 
gave  pianoforte  lessons  to  Fdiz  Mendelssohn, 
then  a  youth  of  15,  at  Berlin.  In  1826,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  at  Hamburg,  with  Charlotte 
Embden,  he  chose  London  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence ;  and  for  a  further  ten  years  he  led  the  busy 
life  of  a  prominent  metropolitan  musician.  His 
first  performance  at  the  Philharmonic  was  on 
May  29, 1826.  After  that  he  often  played  there, 
appeared  at  the  concerts  of  friends  sjid  rivals, 
gave  his  own  concert  annually,  paid  flying  visits 
to  Bath,  Brighton,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  played  much 
in  society,  did  all  manner  of  work  to  the  order  of 
publishers,  gave  innumerable  lessons,  and  withal 
composed  aesiduously-  In  1832  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society; 
and  in  1 837  and  38  he  conducted  Beethoven  s  9th 
Symphony  with  signal  success  at  the  society*s 
concerts.  In  1845,  after  Sir  Henry  BiBhop*s 
resignation,  he  acted  as  regular  conductor. 

When  Mendelssohn,  who  during  his  repeated 
visits  to  England  had  become  Moecheles's  inti- 
mate friend,  started  the  Conservatorium  of  Music 
at  Leipzig,  Moscheles  was  invited  to  take  the 
post  of  first  professor  of  the  pianoforte.  He  began 
nis  duties  in  1846 ;  and  it  is  but  fiur  to  add  that 
the  continued  success  of  the  institution,  both 
during  the  few  remaining  months  of  Mendels- 
sohn s  life,  and  for  full  twenty  years  after,  was  in  a 
great  manner  owing  to  Mos(^eles*s  wide  and  solid 
reputation,  and  to  his  indefatigable  seal  and  ex- 
emplary conscientiousness  as  a  teacher.  Moscheles 
took  quite  a  paternal  interest  in  his  pupils.  If 
the  school  hours  proved  insufficient,  which  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  would  invite  them  to  his 
private  residence,  and  there  continue  his  instruc- 
tions; and  when  they  left  school  he  endea 
voured  to  find  suitable  professional  openings  for 
them,  and  remained  their  friend,  ever  ready  with 
kindly  advice  and  assistance. 

As  a  pianoforte  player  Moscheles  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  crisp  and  incisive  touch,  clear 
and  precise  phrasing,  and  a  pronounced  preference 
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fior  minute  accentuation.  He  played  octaves  with 
stiff  wrists,  and  was  chary  in  the  use  of  the  pedals. 

Mendelssohn  and,  with  some  reservations, 
Schumann,  were  the  only  younger  maskers  whose 
pianoforte  worics  were  congenial  to  him.  Those 
of  Chopin  and  Liszt  he  regarded  with  mingled 
feelings  of  aversion  and  adimration.  Indeed,  his 
method  of  touoh  and  fingering  did  not  permit 
him  to  play  either  Chopin's  or  Liszt's  pieces  with 
ease.  *  My  thoughts,  and  consequently  my  fingers,* 
he  wrote  in  1833,  k  propos  of  Chopin*s  Etudes, 
etc.,  '  ever  stumble  and  sprawl  at  certain  crude 
modulations,  and  I  find  Chopin*s  productions  on 
the  whole  too  sugared,  too  little  worthy  of  a  man 
and  an  educated  musiciui,  though  there  is  much 
charm  and  originality  in  the  national  colour  of 
his  motive.*  It  is  true  he  somewhat  modified  this 
opinion  when  he  heard  Chopin  play.  Still  it 
remains  a  &ct  that  to  the  end  of  his  days,  both 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  Chopin  and  otiier 
modem  pianists  appeared  to  him  questionable. 

Moscheles  was  renowned  for  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  his  extempore  performanceR,  the 
character  of  which  can  be  guessed  at  by  hia 
Preludes,  op.  73.  His  last  improvisation  in  public 
on  themes  furnished  by  the  audience  formed  part 
of  the  programme  of  a  concert  at  St.  Jameses 
Hall  in  1865,  given  by  Madame  Jenny  Lind- 
Groldschmidt '  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,'  where  he  impro- 
vised for  some  twenty  minutes  on  '  See  the  con- 
quering hero  comes,'  and  on  a  theme  from  the 
Andante  of  Beethov6n*s  C  minor  Symphony,  in 
a  highly  interesting  and  astonishing  manner. 

The  list  of  his  liumbered  compositions  given  in 
a  Thematic  Catalogue  (Leipzig,  Kistner)  and  in 
'  Aus  Moscheles  Leben,'  vol.ii.,  extends  to  op.  1 4  2, 
and  there  is  besides  a  long  list  of  ephemera, 
written  for  the  market,  to  please  publishers  and 
fitfhionable  pupils.  The  latter,  and  many  of  the 
former,  have  had  their  day ;  but  his  best  works, 
such  as  the  Concerto  in  G  minor,  op.  60  (1820- 
21) ;  the  Concerto  path^ique,  op.  93 ;  the  Senate 
melancolique,  op.  49 ;  the  Duo  for  pianoforte, 
*  Hommage  k  Handed,*  op.  92  ;  the  thrae  AU^gri 
di  Bravura,  op.  51 ;  and  above  all,  the  24 
Etudes,  op.  70  (1825  and  26),  and  the  'Cha- 
racteristische  Studien,*  op.  95,  occupy  a  place 
in  the  classical  literature  of  the  instrument 
fr^om  which  no  subsequent  development  can  oust 
them.  Moscheles  died  at  Leipzig  March  10, 
1870.  [E.D.] 

MOSEL,  loKAZ  Fr^nz,  Edler  voir,  composer 
and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  bom  at  Vienna, 
April  I,  1773,  conducted  the  'first  musical  fes- 
tivals of  the  G^ellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  the 
Imperial  Riding-school  (i8i2toi8i6).  He  was 
ennobled,  and  made  a  Hofrath.  From  1820  to 
29  he  was  vice-director  of  the  two  Court 
theatres,  and  from  1829  till  his  death  principal 
custoe  of  the  Imperial  library.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  arranged  Haydn*s  *  Creation  *  (MoUo), 
Cherubiiii*s  *  Mid^,*  and  *  Deux  joum^*  ^Cappi), 
and  'Cod  fan  tutte*  (Steiner),  for  string-quartet; 
and  the  '  Creation '  and  *  Cosl  fan  tutte  *  for  two 
pianofortes,  for  the  blind  pianist  Paradies.    For 
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ilie  Gesellschaft  der  Mosikfreande  he  put 
additional  instrumenta  to  Beveral  of  Handel's 
^  oratorios,  and  translated  the  text.  He  also  com- 
posed three  operas  (court-theatre),  one  Singspiel, 
several  oyertures  and  entr*actes  for  plays,  a  Missa 
solennis,  etc.  He  published  three  collections  of 
»longB,  dedicating  one  to  Yogi,  the  celebrated 
singer  of  Schubert's  songs,  and  another  to  Boch- 
lits  (Steiner).  Among  his  writings  the  following 
are  of  Talue: — 'Versuch  einer  Aesthetik  des 
dramatischen  Tonsatzes*  (Vienna,  Strauss,  1 8i  3) ; 
'  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Werke  des  Antonio 
Salieri*(ibid.,Wallishauser,  1827);  'Gesohichte 
der  Hoffaibliothek '  (ibid.,  Beck,  1835) ;  and  arti- 
cles in  various  periodicals  on  the  history  of  music, 
including  *  Die  Tonkunst  in  Wien  wahrend  der 
letsten  5  Dezennien'  (1808,  revised  and  repub- 
lished 1840).  Von  Mosel  (Ued  in  Vienna,  April 
8,  1844.  [C.F.P.] 

MOSE  IN  EGITTO.  An  'oratorio' ;  libretto 
by  Tottda,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  in  Lent  1818,  and  at 
the  Th^treltalien,  Paris,  in  1822.  The  libretto 
was  adapted  by  Balocchi  and  De  Jouy,  and 
the  music  much  modified  by  the  composer ;  and 
it  was  re-produced,  under  the  title  of  Molse, 
at  the  Academic  Royal,  Paris,  March  26,  1827. 
On  the  bills  it  was  entitled  'Oratorio,*  and  on 
the  book  'Molse  et  Pharaon,  ou  le  Passage 
de  la  Mer  Rouge.'  The  opera  was  produced  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket,  London,  as 
Pietro  TEremita,  April  23,  1822.  On  Feb.  22, 
1833,  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Covent  Garden 
cratorios  as  '  The  Isradites  in  Egypt ;  or.  The 
.  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,'  with  scenery  and 
dresses,  and  additions  from  Israel  in  Egypt.  On 
April  20  it  was  again  brought  out  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Gk^den,  as  Zora.  In 
1845  it  was  performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  an  English  version 
of  the  original  'libretto,  and  on  May  24,  1878, 
was  also  performed  with  great  success  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  an 
English  version  by  Arthur  Matthison.  [6.] 

MOSES.  An  oratorio,  the  words  and  music 
of  which  were  composed  by  A.  B.  Marx,  and 
which  was  first  performed  at  Breslau  in  Dec. 
1 84 1,  and  a  few  tmies  subsequently  in  Grermany. 
The  book  was  originally  compiled,  at  Marx's 
request,  by  MendelsBohn,  though  afterwards  re- 
jected; and  the  autograph  is  preserved  by  the 
Mendelssohn  family  in  Berlin,  with  the  date 
Aug.  21,  1832.  [G.] 

MOSEWIUS,  JoHAKN  Thiodob,  bom  Sept. 
>5»  1788,  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia;  like  so 
many  others,  forsook  the  law  for  music  and  the 
theatre.  After  a  reg^ar  musical  education  he 
became  in  1814  director  of  the  opera  in  his 
native  town.  He  married,  and  in  18 16  went  to 
Breslao,  and  for  8  years  he  and  his  wife  were 
the  pillars  of  the  opera.  His  wife  dying  in 
1825  he  forsook  the  stage,  and  founded  the  Bres- 
lau Singakademie.  He  had  before  this  started  the 

1  Ha«tliwn-  poUlshad  the  Mom  of '  BeUhonar '  and '  Jeplitba.' 
>  TlMir  hAve  p«rfonMd  11  i&  tlmM  down  to  iifn. 
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Liedertafel  of  the  town.  In  1827  he  followed 
Bemer  as  Professor  at  the  University,  and  in 
1829  became  Director  of  the  music  there.  In 
1 83 1  he  succeeded  Schnabel  as  head  of  the  Royal 
Institution  for  C!hurch  Music,  which  he  appears 
to  have  conducted  most  effidently,  bringing  for* 
ward  a  large  number  of  pieces  by  the  greatest 
of  the  old  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  the  vocal 
works  of  Mendelssohn,  Lowe,  Spohr,  Marx,  etc. 
His  activity  was  further  shown  in  the  foundation  ^ 
of  an  elementary  class  as  a  preparative  for  the 
Singakademie,  and  a  society  called  the  Musikal- 
ische  Cirkel  (1834)  for  the  practice  of  secular 
music.  He  also  initiated  the  musical  section  of 
the  Vaterlandische  Gesellschaft  of  Silesia,  and 
became  its  secretary.  In  England  this  active 
and  useful  man  is  probably  onlv  known  through 
two  pamphlets^reprints  from  the  Allg.  Musikal- 
ische  Zeitung — 'J.  S.  Bach  in  seinen  Kirchen 
cantaten  mid  Choralgesiingen*  (Berlin,  1845), 
and  'J.  S.  Bach's  Idatthaus  Passion'  (Berlin, 
1852).  These  valuable  treatises  are  now  su- 
perseded by  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
which  they  treat,  but  in  the  copious  examples 
which  they  contain,  some  Englishmen  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  Bach's  finest  com- 
positions. [G.] 

MOSKOWA.     See  Prince  de  la  Moskowa. 

MOSZKOWSKI,  MoBiTS,  pianist  and  com- 
poser in  Berlin,  bom  there  in  1854,  studied 
first  at  Dresden  and  afterwards  at  Berlin.  He 
has  published  several  pianoforte  solos  and  duets 
(among  the  latter,  some  charming  'Spanish 
Dances'  in  two  books),  also  two  concert  pieces 
for  violin  and  piano.  A  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
two  symphonies,  remain  m  MS.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MOTET  (Barb.  Lat.  Motetwm,  Motectum,  Mur 
tetu8,  MoteUus,  Motulua  ;  ItaL  MoUetto),  A  term, 
which  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  has  been 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  certain  pieces  of 
Ohurch  Music,  of  moderate  length,  adapted  to 
Latin  words  (selected,  for  the  most  part,  either 
from  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Roman  Office-Books), 
and  intended  to  be  sung,  at  High  Mass,  either  in 
place  o^  or  immediately  after,  the  Plain  Ohaunt 
Offertorium  for  the  Day.  [See  Mass  ;  Offebtob- 
IDM.]  This  definition,  however,  extends  no  fiurther 
than  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  word.  Its 
origin  involves  some  very  grave  etymological 
difficulties,  immeasurably  increased  by  the  varied 
mode  of  spelling  adopted  by  early  writers.  For 
instance,  the  fbrm  Moiulus,  can  soaroely  fsM  to 
suggest  a  corruption  of  Modulus — a  Cantilena,  or 
Melody ;  and,  in  support  of  this  derivation,  we 
may  remind  our  readers,  that  in  the  13th  and 
14U1  (Centuries,  and  even  earlier,  the  terms  Mo- 
tetus  and  Motellutf  were  constantly  applied  to 
the  Voice-part  afterwards  called  Medina  or  AUu», 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  true  etymon 
is  supplied  by  the  Italian  word,  MoUetto,  diminu- 
tive of  MoUo,  and  equivalent  to  the  French  mot, 
or  bon  motf  a  jest,  derives  some  colour  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  unquestionably  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  certain  kind  of  profane  music, 
which,  in  the  13th  Oentury,  was  severely  censured 
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by  the  Church,  in  cominoii  with  the  Rondetttui, 
another  kind  of  popular  melodj,  and  the  Con- 
ductus^  a  species  of  Seecular  Song,  in  which 
the  subject  in  the  Tenor  was  original,  and  sug- 
gested the  other  parts,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Guida  of  a  Canon.  Again,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  varying  orthography  to  which  we  have 
alluded  may,  originally,  have  involved  some  real 
distinction  no  longer  recognisable.  But,  in  op- 
position to  this  view  it  may  be  urged  Uiat  the 
charge  of  licentiousness  was  brought  against  the 
Motet  under  all  its  synonyms,  though  Eccle- 
siastical Composers  continued  to  use  its  themes  as 
CarUi  fermi,  as  long  as  the  Polyphonic  Schools 
remained  in  existence — to  whidi  circumstance 
the  word  most  probably  owes  its  present  conven- 
tional signification. 

The  earliest  purely  Ecclesiastical  Motets  of 
which  any  certain  record  remains  to  us  are  those 
of  Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  whose  Atb  compotir 
iUmis  de  MoMU,  preserved  in  the  Paris  Library, 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  between  the 
years  1390  and  13 10.  Morley -tells  us  that  the 
Motets  of  this  author  '  were  for  seme  time  of  all 
others  best  esteemed  and  most  used  in  the 
Church**  Some  others,  scarcely  less  antient,  are 
printed  in  Gerbert's  great  work  De  Cantu  et 
miuica  ioera — rude  attempts  at  two-part  har- 
mony,  intensely  interesting,  as  historical  records, 
but  intolerable  to  cultivated  ears. 

Very  different  from  these  early  efforts  are  the 
productions  of  the  period,  which,  in  our  article. 
Mass,  we  have  designated  as  the  First  Epoch  of 
practical  importance  in  the  history  of  Polyphonic 
Music — ^a  period  embracing  the  dosing  years  of 
the  13th  Century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  14th, 
and  represented  by  the  works  of  Gugliolmo  Du 
Fay,  Sgydius  Bianohoys,  Eloy,  Dunstable,  Yin- 
9enzo  Faugues,  and  some  other  Masters,  who«e 
compositions  are  chiefly  known  through  the  richly 
illuminated  volumes  which  adorn  the  Library  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  which  they  are  written,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Pontifical 
Choir,  in  characters  huge  enough  to  be  read  by 
the  entire  body  of  Singers,  at  one  view.  These 
works  are  full  of  interest;  and,  like  the  earliest 
Masses,  invaluable,  as  studies  of  the  polyphonic 
treatment  of  the  Modes. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  productions  of  the 
Second  Epoch,  extending  from  the  year  1430  to 
about  1480.  The  typical  Composers  of  this  period 
were  Giovanni  Okenheim  (or  Ockegem),  Caron, 
Gaspar,  Antonius  de  Fevin,  Hobrecht,  and 
Giovanni  Basiron,  in  whose  works  we  first  begin 
to  notice  a  remarkable  diveigence  between  the 
music  adapted  to  the  Motet  and  that  set  apart 
for  the  Mass.  From  the  time  of  Okenheim,  the 
leader  of  the  School,  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
Century,  Composers  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
invention  of  contrapuntal  miradee  as  a  duty 
which  no  one  could  avoid  without  dishonour. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  they  learned  to 
look  upon  the  Music  of  the  Mass  as  the  natural 
and  orthodox  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  ingenuity :  while,  in  the  Motet, 
they  were  less  careful  to  display  their  learning. 
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and  more  ready  to  encourage  a  cerUun  gravity  of 
manner,  far  more  valuable,  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  than  the  extravagant  complications 
which  too  often  disfigure  the  more  ambitious 
compodtions  they  were  intended  to  adorn.  Hence 
it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  the  Motets  of  this 
period,  we  find  a  consistency  of  design,  combined 
with  a  masdve  breadth  of  style,  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  in  contemporary  Masses. 

The  compodtions  of  tne  Third  Epoch  exhibit 
all  the  merits  noticeable  in  those  of  the  First  and 
Second,  enriched  by  more  extended  harmonic  re* 
sources,  and  a  far  greater  amount  of  technical 
skill.  It  was  during  this  period,  oompridng  the 
two  last  decads  of  the  15  th  Century,  and  the  two 
first  of  the  i6th,  that  the  Great  Masters  of  the 
Flemish  School,  exdted  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
matchless  genius  of  Joaquin  des  Pr^,  xnade  those 
rapid  advances  towards  perfection,  which,  for  a 
time,  placed  them  far  above  the  Mudciansof  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  gained  for  them  an 
influence  which  was  everywhere  acknowledged 
with  respect,  and  everywhere  used  for  pure  and 
noble  ends.  The  Motets  bequeathed  to  us  by  these 
earnest-minded  men  are,  with  scarody  any  excep- 
tion, oonstructed  upon  a  Canto  fermo,  supplied  by 
some  fragment  of  grave  Plain  Chaunt,or  suggested 
by  the  strains  of  some  wdl-knownSaecular  Mdody* 
Sometimes,  this  simple  theme  is  sung,  by  the 
Tenor,  or  some  other  principal  Voice,  entirdy  in 
Longs,  and  Breves,  while  other  Voices  accompany 
it,  in  florid  Counterpoint,  with  every  imaginable 
variety  of  imitation  and  device.  Sometimes,  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  several  Voices,  in  turn,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Fugue,  or  Canon,  without  the 
support  of  the  continuous  part,  which  is  only  in- 
troduced in  broken  phrases,  with  long  rests 
between  them.  When,  as  is  firequently  the  case, 
the  Motet  consists  of  two  movements — a  Pars 
prima,  and  Pars  secunda — the  Canto  fermo  is 
sometimes  sung,  by  the  Tenor,  first,  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  then  backwards,  in  Retrograde 
Imitation,  eancruana.  In  this,  and  other  cases, 
it  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  composition,  on 
a  small  detached  Stave,  and  thus  forms  a  true 
Motto  to  the  work,  to  the  imitations  of  which 
it  supplies  a  veritable  key,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  it  is  always  treated  in  the  same  general 
way.  [See  Insobiption.]  But,  dde  by  side  with 
this  homogendty  of  mechanical  construction,  we 
find  an  infinite  variety  of  individual  expression. 
Freed  from  the  pedantic  trammels,  which  at  one 
period  exercised  so  unhealthy  an  influence  upon 
the  Mass,  the  Composer  of  the  Motet  felt  bound 
to  give  his  whole  attention  to  a  careful  rendering 
of  the  words,  instead  of  wasting  it,  as  he  would 
certainly  have  done  under  other  drcumtances, 
upon  the  concoction  of  some  astounding  Inverdon,  « 
or  inscrutable  Canon/  Hence,  the  character  of  '^ 
the  text  frequently  offers  a  tolerably  safe  criterion  ^^ 

as  to  the  style  of  work  ;  and  we  are  thus  en 

abled  to  divide  the  Motets,  not  of  this  Epoch  ^^ 
only,  but  of  the  preceding  and  following  periods^e 
also,  into  several  distinct  dasses,  each  marked  by~^i 
'  some  peculiarity  of  more  or  less  iiiq>ortance. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  we  find  more  real  fed- — - 
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hig  thiui  in  the  numerous  Motets  founded  on 
passages  selected  from  the  Gospels,  such  as 
Jacobus  Vaet's '  Egressus  Jesus,*  JahnGero's  ren- 
derings of  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican,  and  others  of  similar  intention.  The 
treatment  of  these  subjects,  though  exhibiting  no 
trace  of  the  dramatic  element,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic, and  shews  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
sense  of  the  Sacred  Text,  embracing  every  variety 
of  expression,  firom  the  triumphant  pvaises  of  the 
Magnificat,  to  the  deep  sadness  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord.  The  oldest  known  example  of  the  for- 
mer subject,  treated  in  the  Motet  style,  is  a 
Magnificat,  for  three  Voices,  by  Du  Fay.  One  of 
the  earliest  renderings  of  the  latter  is  Hobrecht^s 
'Passio  D.NJ^.C.  secundum  Matthseum,'  a  work 
full  of  the  deepest  pathos,  combined  with  some 
very  ingenious  part- writing.  Scarcely  less  beauti- 
ful is  the  later  'Passia  secundum  Marcum,'  by 
Johannes  Galliculus;  and  Loyset  Compare  has 
left  us  a  collection  of  Passion  Motets  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty. 

The  Book  of  Canticles  was  also  i^fruitful  source 
of  inspiration.  Among  the  finest  specimens  ex- 
tant are  three  by  Johannes  de  Lynburgia  (John 
of  Limburg) — '  Suige  propera,*  'Pulcra  es  anima 
iziea,'  and  '  Desoende  in  hortum  meum ' ;  Du  Fay's 
*  Anima  mea  liquefacta  est*;  a  fine  setting  of  tiie 
words,  by  Enrico  Isaac;  Antonius  de  Fevin*s 
J)esoende  in  hortum  meum ' ;  and,  among  others^ 
»y  Graen,  Gaspar,  Josquin  des  Pr^,  and  the 
Mt  of  their  compatriots,  a  remarkably  beau- 
^fiil  rendering  of  '  Quam  pulcra  es  anima  mea,* 
Grave  Equal  Voices,  by  Mouton,  firom  which 
e  extract  the  opening  bars,  as  a  fair  example  of 
lie  style : — 
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A  host  of  beautiful  Motets  were  written  in 

lononr    of  Our  Lady,  and  all  in  a  style  of 

^^^eealiarly  delicate  b^uty;   such  as  Du  Fay*s 

^  Salve  Virgo, '  *  Alma  Bedemptoris,*  *  Ave[  Regina,* 

'Flos  florum,  fons  amorum' ;  Brasart's  'Ave 

;  Bianchoys' '  Beata  Dei  genitrix ' ;  Archa- 

Lt*s  *  Ave  Maria ' }  several  by  Brumel,  and  Loyset 


Compare ;  and  a  large  number  by  Josquin  des 
Pr^s,  including  the  following  beautiful  little 
'Ave  vera  virginitas*  in  Perfect  Time,  with  its  re- 
markable progression  of  Consecutive  Fifths  arising 
firom  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  strictness 
of  a  Canon,  in  the  Fifth  below,  led  by  the  Supe- 
riuB,  and  resolved  by  the  Tenor. 
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The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  have  furnished 
the  text  of  innumerable  beautiful  movements,  in 
the  Motet  style,  by  Joannes  Tinctor,  Hykaert, 
Gaspar,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Agricola,  and,  above 
all,  Carpentrasso,  whose  Lamentations  were  an- 
nually sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  until,  in  the 
year  1587,  they  were  displaced  to  make  room  for 
the  superb  compositions  of  Palestrina,  [See 
Lambntations.] 

The  greater  Festivals  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
those  of  individual  Saints,  gave  occasion  for  the 
composition  of  countless  Motets,  among  which 
must  be  reckoned  certain  Sequences,  set,  in  the 
Motet  style,  by  some  of  the  Great  Composers  of 
the  1 5th  and  i6th  Centuries;  notably  a  'Victimaa 
paschali,'  by  Josquin  des  Pt^s,  founded  on  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Plain  Chaunt  Melody,  inter- 
woven with  the  popular  Rondelli,  'D*ung  aultre 
amer,*  and  '  De  tons  biens  pleine,'  and  a  'Stabat 
Mater,*  by  the  same  writer,  the  Cardo  fermo  of 
which  is  furnished  by  the  then  well-known  Saccular 
Air^  'Comme  femme.'  This  last  composition,  too 
long  and  complicated  to  admit  of  quotation,  was 
reprinted^  by  Choron,  in  i8ao,  uid  will  well 
repay  serious  study. 

1j&b»  generally  interesting  than  the  classes  wo 
have  described,  yet,  not  without  a  special  historical 
value  of  their  own,  are  the  laudatory  Motets, 
dedicated  to  Princes,  and  Nobles  of  high  degree, 
by  the  Maestri  attached  to  their  respective 
Courts.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Clemens 
non  Papa's  'Ctesar  habet  naves,*  and  *Quis  te 
victorem  dicat,*  inscribed  to  Charles  V;  Adrian 
Willaert*s  *Argentum  et  aurum*;  and  many 
others  of  like  character. 

Finally,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Great  Masters 
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of  the  i$iik  and  i6th  Centuries  for  ft  large  collec- 
tion of  Ncenia,  or  Funeral  Motets,  which  are 
Bcaroely  exceeded  in  beauty  by  those  of  any  other 
class.  The  Service  for  the  Dead  has  been  treated, 
by  Composers  of  all  sgeB,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary reverence.  In  the  infancy  of  Discant,  the 
so-called  Organizers  who  were  its  recognized  ex- 
ponents did  all  they  could  to  make  the  'Officium 
Defunctorum'  as  impressive  as  possible :  and, 
acting  up  to  their  light,  endeavoured  to  add  to  its 
solemnity  by  the  introduction  of  discords  which 
were  utterly  forbidden  in  Organum  of  the  ordin- 
ary kind.  Hence  arose  the  doleful  strain,  an- 
tiently  called  *  Litaniae  mortuorum  discordantes.' 

£v-  "f '•■f  ^'^ '^'^  r^  f'  'f ''  ^  f' 
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It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  excruciating 
harmonies  with  the  Dirge  of  Josquin  des  Pr^s  in 
memory  of  his  departed  friend  and  tutor,  Oken- 
heim.  This  fine  Motet  is  founded  on  the  Plain 
Chaunt  Melody  of  *  Requiem  etemam,*  which  is 
simg  in  Breves  and  Semibreves  by  the  Tenor,  to 
the  original  Latin  words,  while  the  four  other 
Voices  sing  a  florid  Counterpoint,  to  some  French 
verses,  beginning,  *Nymphes  des  boir.  Dresses 
des  fontaines.'  It  was  printed,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1544;  and  presents  so  many  difficulties  to  the 
would-be  interpreter,  that  Bumey  declares  him- 
self 'ashamed  to  confess  how  much  time  and 
meditation '  it  cost  him.  The  simple  harmonies 
of  the  peroration,  '  Requiescat  in  pace,'  are  so 
touchingly  beautiful,  that  we  transcribe  them  in 
preference  to  the  more  complicated  passages  by 
which  they  are  preceded.  _ 
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The  earliest  printed  copies  of  the  Motets  we 
have  described  were  given  to  the  world  by  Otta- 
\iano  dei  Petrucci,  who  published  a  volume,  at 
Venice,  in  1502,  called  'Motette,  A.  numero  tren- 
tatre';  another,  in  1503,  called  'Motetti  de  pas- 
sioni,  B.' ;  a  third,  in  1504,  called  'Motetti,  c.  C ; 
a  fourth, in  1505 — 'Motetti  libro  quarto*;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  a  book,  for  five  Voices — *  Motetti  a 
cinque  libro  primo* — which,  notwithstanding  the 
promise  implied  in  its  title,  was  not  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  companion  volume.  In  1511, 
the  inventor  of  printed  music  removed  to  Fossom- 
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brone;  where,  between  the  years  1514,  and 
1 519,  he  published  four  more  volumes  of  Motets, 
known,  finym  a  figure  engraved  on  the  title-page, 
as  the  'Motetti  della  Corona.*  In  1538,  Antonio 
Gardano  published,  at  Venice,  a  collection,  called 
— also  from  a  figure  on  its  title-page—*  Motetti  del 
Frutto'.  These  were  pirated,  at  Ferrara,  under 
the  name  of '  Motetti  della  Scimia,'  with  the  figure 
of  an  Ape  devouring  a  Fruit :  whereupon,  Gar- 
dano issued  a  new  volume,  with  the  figure  of  a 
Lion,  and  Bear,  devouring  an  Ape.  Between  the 
years  1527,  and  1536,  nineteen  similar  volumes 
were  issued,  in  Paris,  by  Pierre  Attaignant ;  and 
many  more  were  printed,  in  the  same  dty,  by 
Adrian  le  Roy,  and  Robert  Ballard.  These 
collections,  containing  innumerable  works  by  all 
the  great  Composers  of  the  earlier  periods,  are  of 
priceless  worth.  Of  some  of  Petrucci*s  only  one 
copy  is  known  to  exist,  and  that,  unhappily,  in- 
complete. The  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
possesses  his  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of 
*  Motetti  della  Corona,'  besides  his  First  and  Third 
Books  of  Josquin's  Masses,  and  the  First  of  Gar- 
dano*8  'Motetti  del  Frutto*;  and  this,  taking  into 
consideration  the  splendid  condition  of  the  copies, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  rich  collection  indeed. 

During  die  Fourth  Epoch — embracing  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Josquin  des  Pr^s,  in 
1 521,  and  the  production  of  the  'Missa  Papn 
Maroelli',  in  1565 — ^the  development  of  the  Motet 
coincided  so  closely  with  that  of  the  Mass,  that 
it  seems  neoeasary  to  add  but  very  little  to  the 
article  already  written  upon  that  subject.  The 
contemporaneous  progress  of  the  Madrigal  did, 
indeed,  exercise  a  h«Jthier  influence  upon  the 
former  than  it  could  possibly  have  done  in  pre- 
sence of  the  more  recondite  intricacies,  common  to 
the  latter  :  but,  certain  abuses  crept  into  both  J 
The  evil  habit  of  mixing  together  irrelevant 
words  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that,  among 
the  curiosities  preserved  in  the  Libraxy  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  we  find  Motets  in  which  every 
one  of  the  five  Voices  is  made  to  illustrate  a 
different  text,  throughout.  In  this  respect,  if  not 
in  others,  an  equal  amount  of  deterioration  was 
observable  in  both  styles. 

The  Fifth  Epoch — extending  from  the  year 
15651  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  Centoiy 
— witneffied  the  sudden  advance  of  both  branches 
of  Art  to  absolute  perfection:  forPalestrina,  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  age,  was  equally  great  in 
boih,  and  has  left  us  Motets  as  unapprcMbchable 
in  their  beauty  as  the  'Mlssa  Papce  MarcellL' 
The  prolific  power  of  this  delightful  C^oapoeer 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  we  purity  of  his 
style.  The  seven  Books  of  Motets  printed  during 
his  life-time  contain  two  hundred  and  two  com- 
positions, for  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
Voices,  among  which  may  be  found  numerous  ex- 
amples of  all  the  difoent  olasees  we  have  de- 
scribed. About  a  hundred  others,  including 
thirteen  for  twelve  Voices,  are  preserved,  in  MS., 
in  the  Vatican  libraiy,  and  among  the  Archives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  the  Lateran  Basilica, 
S.  Maria  in  Vallicella^  and  the  Collegium  Bo- 
manum ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  b^va  that 
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many  were  loet  through  the  careleflsneBS  of  the 
Maestro"  B  son,  Igino.  The  entiro  contents  of  the 
seven  printed  volumes,  together  with  seventy- 
two  of  the  Motets  hitherto  existing  only  in  MS., 
have  already  been  issued  as  a  first  instolment  of 
the  complete  edition  of  Palestrina*s  works  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Broitkopf  k 
Hartel  of  Leipzig  ;  and  this,  probably,  is  as 
many  as  we  can  now  hope  for,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  MS.  copies  we  have  mentioned 
are  incomplete.  Among  so  many  gems,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  number  for  special  notice. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  are  those  printed  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Motets  for  five  Voices,  the  words 
of  which  are  taken  firom  the  Book  of  Canticles : 
but,  the  two  Books  of  simpler  compositions  for 
four  Voices  are  full  of  treasures.  Some  are  mar- 
vels of  contrapuntal  cleverness ;  others — where 
the  character  of  the  words  is  more  than  usually 
solemn— as  unpretending  as  the  plainest  Faux 
bourdon.  As  an  example  of  the  more  elaborate 
style,  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of  *  Sicut  cervus 
desiderat,*  contrasting  them  with  a  lovely  passage 
from  'Fratres  ego  enim  aocepi,'  a  Motet  for 
eight  Voices,  in  which  the  Institution  of  the 
Last  Supper  is  illustrated  by  simple  harmonies 
of  indescribable  beauty. 
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Palestrina*s  greatest  contemporaries,  in  the 
Roman  School,  were,  Vittoria,  whose  Motets 
are  second  only  in  importance  to  his  own.  Mo- 
rales, Felice  and  Francesco ,  Anerio,  Bemadino 
and  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  Luca  Marenzio,  and 
Francesco  Suriano.  The  honour  of  the  Flemish 
School  was  supported,  to  the  last,  by  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  a  host  in  himself.  The  Venetian  School 
boasted,  after  Willaert,  Cipriano  di  Bore,  An- 
drea and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and,  especially,  Gio- 
vanni Croce,  the  originality  of  whose  style  was 
only  exceeded  by  its  wonderful  delicacy  and 
sweetness,  which  are  well  shewn  in  the  following 
example. 
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In  England,  the  Motet  was  cultivated,  with 
great  success,  by  some  of  the  best  Composers  of 
the  best  period.  The  *Cantiones  sacrse*  of  Tallis 
and  Byrd,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest 
productions  of  the  Boman  or  any  other  School, 
those  of  Palestrina  alone  excepted.  And,  besides 
these,  we  possess  a  number  of  beautiful  Motets 
byDr.Tye,  John  Tavemer,  John  Shepherd,  Dr. 
Fayrfax,  Bobert  Johnson,  John  Digon,  John 
Thome,  and  several  other  writers  not  unknown  to 
fame.  Though  the  Latin  Motet  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  banished  from  the  Services  of  the 
Churoh  after  the  change  of  Religion,  its  style 
still  lived  on,  in  the  Full  Anthem,  of  which  so 
many  glorious  examples  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  in  our  Cathedral  Choir-books ;  for,  the 
Full  Anthem  is  a  true  Motet,  notwithstanding 
the  language  in  which  it  is  sung ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  purest  specimens  of  the 
style  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  and 
adapted  to  English  words,  afterwards — as  in  the 
case  of  Byrd*s  'Civitas  sancti  hii,'  now  always 
sung  as  'Bow  thine  ear,  O  Lort).*  Orlando 
Gibbons's  First  (and  only)  Set  of  'Madrigals  and 
Mottets,*  printed  in  1612,  furnishes  a  singular 
return  to  the  old  use  of  the  word.  They  are  all 
Sfecular  Songs;  as  are,  also,  Martin  Pierson's 
'  Mottects,*  published  eighteen  years  later. 

The  Sixth  Epoch,  beginning  with  the  early 
years  of  the  1 7th  Century,  was  one  of  sad  deoa- 
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denoe.  The  Unprepared  Dissonanoefl  introduced 
by  Monteverde  sapped  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Polyphonic  Schools,  and  involved  the  Motet,  the 
Mass  and  the  Madrigal  in  a  common  ruin. 
Men  like  Claadio  Casciolini  and  Gregorio  Al- 
legri,  did  their  best  to  save  the  grand  old  man- 
ner; but,  after  the  middle  of  the  Century,  no 
Composer  did  it  full  justice. 

The  Seventh  Epoch  inaugurated  a  new  style. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century,  In- 
strumental Music  made  a  rapid  advance;  and 
Motets  with  Instrumental  Accompaniments, 
were  substituted  for  those  sung  by  Voices  alone. 
In  these,  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Modes  were 
naturally  abandoned,  in  favour  of  the  modem 
Tonality;  and,  as  time  progressed,  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  Durante,  Pergolesi,  and  other 
men  of  nearlv  equal  reputation,  produced  really 
great  works  m  the  new  manner,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  still  greater  ones. 

The  chief  glories  of  the  Eighth  Epoch  were 
confined  to  Germany,  where  Keinhard  Keiser, 
the  Bach  Family — with  Johann  Christoph,  and 
Johann  Sebastian,  at  its  head — Graun,  and 
Hasse,  clothed  the  Motet  in  new  and  beautiful 
forms  which  were  turned  to  excellent  account 
by  Homilius,  and  Rolle,  Wolf.  Hiller,  Fasch,  and 
Schicht  The  Motets  of  Sebastian  Bach  are  too 
well  known  to  need  a  word  of  description — 
known  well  enough  to  be  universally  recognised 
as  artistic  creations  of  the  highest  order,  quite 
unapproachable  in  their  own  peculiar  style.  With 
Handel's  Motets  few  Musicians  are  equally 
familiar ;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  German  Handel  Society  has  rescued 
them  from  oblivion.  Nevertheless^  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful ;  filled  with  the  youthful 
freshness  of  the  Composer*s  early  manner.  Be- 
sides a  '  Salve  Regina,'  the  MS.  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  we  possess  a  '  Laudato  pueri,'  in  D,  used 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Utrecht  Jubilate; 
another  in  F,  a  *  Dixit  Dominus,*  a  '  Nisi  Domi- 
nus,*  and,  best  of  all,  a  lovely  '  Silete  venti,*  for 
Soprano  Solo,  with  Accompaniments  for  a  Stringed 
Bimd,  two  Oboes,  and  two  Bassoons,  the  last 
movement  of  which,  'Dulcis  amor,  Jesu  care,* 
was  introduced  in  Israel  in  iSgypt,  on  its  second 
revival,  in  1756,  adapted  to  the  words,  'Hope, 
a  pure  and  lasting  treasure.*  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  now  these  treasures  are  really  given  to  the 
world,  they  will  not  long  be  suffered  to  remain 
a  dead  letter. 

Of  the  Ninth,  or  Modem  Epoch,  we  have  but 
little  to  say.  The  so-called  Motets  of  the  present 
Century  have  no  real  daim  to  any  other  title 
than  that  of  Sao^  Cantatas.  They  were,  it  is 
true,  originally  intended  to  be  sunfi^  at  High 
Mass :  but,  the '  Insanae  et  vanie  curee  of  Haydn, 
the  '  Splendente  te  Deus*  of  Mozart,  and  the  '  O 
salutaris '  of  Chembini,  exquisitely  beautiful  as 
they  are,  when  regarded  simply  as  Music,  have 
so  little  in  common  with  the  Motet  in  its  typical 
form,  that  one  can  scarcely  understand  how  the 
name  ever  came  to  be  bestowed  upon  them*  The 
Motets  of  Mendelssohn,  again,  have  but  little 
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affinity  with  these — ^indeed,  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  dates  at 
which  they  were  produced,  Uiey  may  more  fairly 
be  classed  with  the  great  works  of  the  Eighth 
Epoch,  to  which  their  style  very  closely  assi- 
milates them.  We  need  scarcely  refer  to  his 
three  Motets  for  Treble  Voices,  written  for  the 
Convent  of  Trinitk  de*  Monti,  at  Rome,  as  gems 
of  modem  Art. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  a  former  article,  on 
the  traditional  manner  of  singing  the  Polyphonic 
Mass,  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  the  Motet.  It 
will  need  an  equal  amount  of  expression,  and  an 
equal  variety  of  oolouring;  and,  as  its  position  in 
the  Service  is  anterior  to  the  Elevation  of  the 
Host,  a  vigorous  forte  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
when  the  sense  of  the  words  demands  it.  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  find  more  profitable  studies 
for  the  practice  of  Polyphonic  singing  than  the 
best  Motets  of  the  best  period.  [W.  S.  R.] 


MOTETT  SOCIETY,  THE,  was  established 
in  1847,  its  chief  promoter  being  the  late  William 
Dyce,  B.A.  The  object  was  to  print  <A  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  C^uroh  Music,*  adapted  to 
English  words,  with  a  compressed  scoro,  fur  the 
purpose  of  accompaniment.  The  subscription 
was  a  guinea  a  year.  The  musical  portion  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  late  Dr.  Rimbault,  who 
acknowledges  in  his  preface  that  *  the  greater  part 
of  the  Motetts  of  Pale&trina  were  adapted  by 
Mr.  William  Dyce.* 

The  works  were  published  in  large  folio,  and 
in  parts,  forming  three  divisions : — No.  I,  An* 
thems  for  Festivals;  No.  2,  Services;  No.  3, 
Miscellaneous  Anthems:  in  all  19a  pages  of 
music,  and  a  few  more  of  introductory  matter. 
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IMIbrd.  B^oloe  In  tbo  Lord.  4lVIttorte,  Commmiloa  Berrice.  4  ▼. 
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Lupl.  Now  It  U  high  tinia.  6  v. 
Vittoria,  Behold  I  brlnf  you.  6  ▼. 
Faletirlna,  If  thou  fthalt  ooofeas. 
4t. 

Do.   Alml^ity  Bad  XrerUstiog, 
4T. 

Do.   O  Jeramlem.  4  ▼. 

Do.    ThoM  things  hftre  1. 4  T. 

Do.   Theie  an  ther.  4  t. 

Do.    This  shall  he,  5  T. 

Do.    Break  forth.  6  T. 
F.  della  Porta,  I  hay«  appeared. 

4t. 
Lasso.  Behold  I  will  send.  4  ▼. 
Vittorla.  Come  unto  me.  4  t. 
Lasso,  And  the  Angel,  4  t. 

Do.   ir  7e  keep  my.  4  T. 
Masera,  Blessed  Is  the  man,  4  r. 
Lasso,  For  he  was  a  good,  4  t. 

Do.   The  Toice  of  hin^  ▼. 

Da    He  salth  unto  thejn.  4  ▼. 

Do.   Are  ye  able  to  drink.  4  ▼. 
Orooe,  And  they  went  fonh,  4  ▼. 

Do.   Charge  them  that  are,  4  t. 
Byrd,  Bless  the  Lord  y«.  5  t. 
Lasso.  But  watch  thou.  4  r. 
Crooe,  Now  unto  Him,  4  ▼. 
6.  M.  Nauntno,  All  thy  wofks.  6  T. 
Lasso,  Mliierere.  fi  t. 
Falestrlna,  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God.  5  T. 

Do.   How  beautlhtl.  4  T. 
Tallis,  If  ye  loYe  me.  4  ▼. 
Falestrlna,  Holy.  Holy.  6  t. 


Colonna,  Kagnlf.  and  M.  Dim.  %  t. 
Gahrldll.  Do.  Do.,  Ht. 
Barcrofl,  Te  Deum  and  Ben.,  4  t. 
Stonard,  Magnlf.  and  N.  Dim.  5  t. 
Falestrlna,  Do.  Do.  4t. 
Blow,  Sanotos  and  QlortB*  4  t. 

Drrmoii  Sl 

Barrroft,  O  Almlgtaly  Ood.  4  t. 
O.  Olhbons, Why  art  ihoa  so  heavj. 

4t. 
Lasso.  O  praise  the  Lord,  6  T. 
Do.    Not  unto  us,  6  T. 
F.  Oerton.  I  will  alway  slvei,  S  t. 
Byid,  Frerent  us,  O  Lord.  4  t. 
Tallis,  Hear  the  voloe,  4  v. 
Falestrlna.  O  God.  Thou  art,  4  t. 
Tallis.  All  people  that  on  aarlli.  4  v. 
Farrant.  Unto  Thea,  O  Lord,  4  t. 
Falestrlna,  I  wlU  magnt^  Itice. 

F.  della  Forta,  Be  merdf^,  I  t. 

Da   Righteous  art  Thou,  4  ▼. 
Falestrlna,  O  Lord  my  God,  4  v. 
O.  Olhbons.  O  Lord,  Increasa,  4  ▼. 
VlUorla.  I  will  glTe  thanks.  4  T. 

Da    It  Is  a  good  thing,  4  t. 

Da   Teadi  me.  O  Lonl.  4  ▼. 

Da   How  long  wilt  nxm.  4  x. 

Da    Xy  Ood.  my  God.  4  ▼. 

Da    Unto  Thee.  O  God.  4  ▼. 

Do.   Behold,  now  praise.  4  t. 
Falestrlna.  O  Lord  Ood  e(f  o«r 

salvation,  fir. 
Tallis,  Great  and  marrelloas.  5  t. 
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MOTETUS.  A  name  given,  in  the  infancy 
of  Polyphonic  Music,  to  a  middle  part,  written 
for  the  Voice  which  was  afterwards  called  Medium, 
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or  Aliui.  The  tenn  was  oonBtantly  used*  in  this 
flense,  in  the  i.^th  and  14th  centuries,  and  pro- 
bably, BtiU  earUer.  [  W.  S.  R.] 

MOTIF  (Germ.  Motiv),  a  word  which  is  in 
process  of  naturalization  into  English,  and  which 
has  no  less  than  three  distinct  meaning;B,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  will  be  foudd  under  separate 
h^tds :  ist,  the  German  word  originally  means 
what  we  call  'figure,'  that  is,  a  i£ort  group  of 
notes,  'which  produce  a  single,  distinct,  and 
complete  impression  *  [see  Figube]  ;  and,  it  is 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Subject,  which  see  ]  3rd, 
as  equivalent  to,  and  an  abbreviation  of,  Lett- 
MoTiY,  which  has  been  fully  treated.  [J.A.F.M.] 

MOnON  is  change  of  pitch  in  successive 
sounds,  when  they  are  allotted  to  a  single  part 
or  voice,  or  to  groups  of  parts  or  voices  which 
sound  simultaneously.  The  motions  of  a  single 
pArt  are  classified  according  as  the  successive 
steps  do  or  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  degree 
of  the  scale  at  a  time,  the  former  being  cidled 
*  disjunct,*  and  the  latter  'conjunct  *  motion.  The 
following  examples  illustrate  the  two  forms  :— 


Gonjunct 


Bbbtbovbn. 
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eto. 
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t)i  r^i'^['!r.^.Lcf|rr»T> 


Bach. 
=  «le. 


The  independent  motions  of  different  parts 
sounding  together  constitute  counterpoint,  and 
are  classified  according  to  their  relations,  as 
*  contrary,* '  similar,*  and  '  oblique '  motions.  In 
the  first  the  parts  either  distinctly  convei^ge  or 
diverge,  one  rising  when  the  other  falls.  In  the 
second  the  parts  either  rise  or  faXL  together, 
though  not  necessarily  at  equal  distances.  The 
third  refers  to  one  part  only,  which  moves  up  or 
<iown  while  another  stands  still. 

Further  explanations  and  examples  will  be 
found  under  the  respective  headings.  [C.H.H.P.] 

MOUNSEY.  The  name  of  two  English  lady 
organists  and  musicians.  The  elder  of  the  two, 
Anv  Shsppard,  was  bom  in  London  April  17, 
181 1,  and  studied  under  Logier.  She  is  alluded 
to  by  Spohr  in  his  'account  of  his  visit  to  Logier*s 
academy  in  1820.  In  1828  she  was  elected 
ovganist  to  a  church  at  Clapton;  in  1829  to 
St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  KC,  and  in  1837 
to  St.  Vedast's,  Foster  Luie,  where  she  still 
plays.  In  1834  ^^  Mounsey  became  a  member 
of  the  Philhuinonic  Society.  In  1843  she  gave 
the  first  of  six  series  of  Classical  Concerts,  at 
Crusby  Hall,  London,  for  one  of  which  (that  of 
1844)  Mendelssohn  ^composed  'Hear  my  Prayer,' 
for  voices  and  organ.  In  1853  she  married  Mr. 
W.  Bartholomew,  and  in  1855  composed  the 
ofmtorio  of  '  The  Nativity,'  which  was  performed 
in  the  same  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

I  AaCoMognphr.  U.  99. 100. 

9  see  hts  letter.  In  PoUdo**  Remlnlioeocei,  p.  290^  Th«  atttognpb  It 
ki  tte  Soutli  KcnslagUm  Museuan. 


HuUah  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  Mrs.  Bartholomew 
is  well  known  in  London  as  a  teacher ;  she  has 
published  upwards  of  loo  songs,  40  part-songs, 
and  a  large  number  of  works  for  piano  and  for 
or^n. 

The  second  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in 
London  Oct.  1819,  and  developed  considerable 
musical  ability  at  a  very  early  age.  She  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  in 
1834,  when  only  14  years  old,  a  post  she  still 
holds.  The  organ  of  St.  Peter's,  a  fine  instru- 
ment by  Hill,  was  one  of  those  on  which  Men- 
delssohn frequently  played  during  his  visits  to 
Xx>ndon.  (See  pp.  2776,  2796.)  In  1842  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mounsey  was  elected  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Besides  the  organ  and 
piano,  she  at  one  time  devoted  much  study  to 
the  guitar,  and  in  1833  and  34  appearea  in 
public  as  a  performer  thereon.  She  has  published 
many  works  for  all  three  instruments.  [G.] 

MOUNTAIN  SYLPH,  THE.  A,  romantic 
ballet  opera  in  2  acts ;  words  by  J.  T.  Thackeray, 
music  by  John  Bamett.  Produced  at  the  English 
Opera  House  (Lyceum)  Aug.  25,  1834.  L^O 

MOUNT-EDGCUMBE,  Richard  Edocumbe, 
second  Earl  of,  bom  Sept.  1 3,  1 764,  an  amateur 
musician  and  composer,  whose  Italian  opera 
'Zenobia*  was  performed  at  the  King^s  Theatre 
in  1800  for  the  benefit  of  Banti.  He  is  best 
known  as  author  of  'Musical  Reminiscences, 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Italian  Opera  in 
England  firom  1773,'  London,  1825  ;  an  amusing, 
gossiping  book,  containing  much  useful  infor- 
mation. Two  other  editions,  with  a  continua- 
tion, appeared,  and  in  1834  a  fourth)  including 
the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
that  year.    He  died  Sept.  26,  1839.     [W.H.H.] 

MOUNTIER,  who  is  called  by  Bumey  'the 
Chichester  boy,*  was  probably  of  French  origin, 
and  educated  musically  in  the  choir  of  Chichester 
CathedraL  He  made  his  first  appearance  *in 
Character  on  any  stage '  as  Acis,  to  the  Galatea 
of  Miss  Ame  (afterwards  Mrs.  Cibber),  May  1 7, 
1 732,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, — the  perform- 
ance got  up  by  the  elder  Ame.  Mountier  sang, 
in  the  same  year,  the  part  of  Neptune  (though 
advertised  for  that  of  Phoebus,  which  was  given 
afterwards  to  Barret)  in  Lediard's  'Britannia, 
an  English  Opera,*  with  music  by  Lampe, 
'after  the  Italian  manner,*  a  work  not  mentioned 
by  the  biographers  of  that  composer.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  interesting  to  record  that  the  caste 
included  Cecilia  Young  (Britannia),  afterwards 
Mrs.  Ame,  Susanna  Mason  (Publick  Virtue), 
Comano,  or  Commano  (Discord),  a  basso  who 
had  sung  the  year  before  on  the  Italian  stage, 
Waltz  (Honour),  the  well-known  singer  who, 
from  being  'Haiiders  cook,*  became  afterwards 
the  performer  of  many  of  that  master's  principal 
bass  parts  in  opera  and  oratorio, — and  other 
performers.  In  the  following  year  we  find  Moun- 
tier promoted  to  the  Italian  stage,  and  singing 
the  part  of  Adelberto  in  Handel's  '  Ottone* 
(revived),  after  which  his  name  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  bills.  [J.M.] 


vs 


MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 


MOUTON. 


MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.  The  English  name  of 
Beeihoven*B  oratorio,  '  Christus  am  Oelberg.'  It 
was  first  produced  in  this  comitry  on  Feb.  25, 
18 1 4,  by  Sir  George  Smart,  in  the  Lenten  ora- 
torios  at  Drury  Lane ;  and  the  English  version 
was  probably  made  by  Arnold,  at  that  time 
manager  of  the  King's  Theatre  and  a  prominent 
person  in  all  theatrical  matters.  Another  version 
was  made  by  the  late  Thos.  Oliphant,  and  a 
third,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  The 
strong  feeling  prevailing  in  England  against  the 
appearance  of  our  .Saviour  as  a  personage  in  the 
oratorio,  which  led  to  the  modifications  in  the 
versions  already  mentioned,  led  to  one  by  Dr. 
Hudson  of  Dublin  in  184a,  in  which  the  story 
was  changed  to  that  of  David,  and  the  title  to 
Engedi.  This  however  is  now  given  up ;  and 
indeed  in  the  latest  version  of  the  book,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Troutbeck  for  the  Leeds  Festival,  the 
Saviour  reappears  among  the  characters.        [G.] 

MO  USQUET AIRES  DE  LA  REINE,  LES. 
An  opera -oomique  in  3  acts ;  words  by  St.  Georges, 
music  by  Hal^vy.  Produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique  Feb.  3,  1846.  [G.] 

MOUTHPIECE  (Fr.  Bee,  Bocal,  Embouchure ; 
Ger.  JHundstUck),  That  portion  of  a  wind-in- 
strument which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  inserted 
into  the  player's  mouth,  or  applied  to  his  lips. 
Mouthpieces  may  be  divided  into  those  of  tne 
Flute  and  Flageolet,  Cupped  mouthpieces  as  in 
brass  instruments,  and  Reed  mouthpieces  single 
or  double. 

The  simplest  of  all  forms  is  that  adopted  in 
the  Nay  or  Egyptian  flute,  in  which  the  stream 
of  air  is  directed  against  the  thinned  edge  of  the 
tube  itself.  [See  Flutb.]  This  edge  in  the 
ordinary  flute  is  modified  into  a  lateral  orifice, 
the  instrument  being  held  transversely.  In  the 
Flageolet,  the  column  of  air  is  directed  by  a 
channel  against  a  transverse  edge  similar  to  that 
of  a  flue-pipe  in  the  Organ.  From  the  beak- 
shaped  termination  thus  given  to  the  mouthpiece, 
the  instrument  derives  its  name  of '  Flute  k  bee.* 

Cupped  mouthpieces  are  applied  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lip^i,  not  inserted  between  them. 
The  lips  thus  stretched  across  the  calibre  of  the 
cup  form  a  kind  of  double  reed,  closely  resem- 
bling the  Vocal  Chords  of  the  Larynx.  Each  in- 
strument of  this  class  has  a  somewhat  different 
form  of  cup,  which  is  described  under  their 
respective  headings.  In  the  older  examples, 
however,  and  in  those  used  by  uncivilised  tribes, 
the  cup  consists  of  a  simple  hole,  at  the  end  of  a 
cow's  horn  for  instance,  or  in  the  side  of  an  ivory 
tusk,  communicating  with  the  medullary  cavity. 
The  transition  from  this  to  the  shaped  cup  can 
be  well  seen  in  the  Swiss  Alpenhom,  in  which  a 
small  globular  cavity,  like  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Trumpet,  is  rudely  carved  out  of  the  wooden 
strips  ef  which  the  long  tube  is  built  up.  In 
more  finished  instruments  of  this  class,  the 
mouthpiece  is  turned  out  of  Brass,  Ivory,  Alu- 
minium, or  Silver,  with  a  rounded  cushion-shaped 
edge  for  the  accurate  and  painless  pressure  of 
the  lips.  Glass  has  also  been  used,  and  of  late 
the  cushion  has  been  made  of  vulcanized  India 


Rubber.  The  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  mate- 
rial employed,  like  the  shape  of  the  cnp,  exert 
a  certain  influence  over  the  pitch  and  quality 
of  the  notes  produced. 

The  single-reed  mouthpiece  is  nsed  in  the 
Clarinet  and  in  the  Saxophone.  It  is  described 
at  length  under  the  former  heading.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  it  can  be  applied,  though  rather 
ineffectually,  to  the  Bassoon  and  its  diminutives. 
The  Dolcino  or  small  bassoon,  in  the  Bb  of  the 
four-foot  octave,  was  actually  played  in  military 
bands  by  means  of  a  single  reed  as  late  as  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century. 

The  double-reed,  consisting  of  two  parallel 
vibrators,  constitutes  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Oboe 
and  Bassoon  family.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
mode  of  producing  somid  in  existence.  Such 
reeds  are  found  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of 
Egypt,  lying  beside  the  pipes  to  which  they  have 
evidently  b^n  fitted.  Mr.  William  Chappell  has 
succeeded  in  replacing  a  similar  sound-ponoduotf 
in  facsimiles  of  the  original  pipes,  and  has  obtained 
from  them  a  scale  fairly  agreeing  with  that  prob- 
ably employed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  borrowed 
frY)m  them  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  Bagpipe  both 
the  single  and  double  reed  have  been  employed 
since  ancient  times.  These  are  described  in  detail 
in  the  article  on  that  instrument.         [W.  H.  S.] 

MOUTON,  Jean,  French  composer,  bom 
about  the  year  1473  ^  in  the  department  of  the 
'  Somme,  pupil  of  Josquin,  teacher  of  Willaert» 
musician  to  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I  of  France, 
canon  of  '  Therounne,  and  afterwards,  like  Jos* 
quin,  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Quentin, 
in  which  place  he  died  and  was  buried  in  152a, 
the  following  words  being  inscribed  on  his 
*tomb: — 

Ge  gist  maittro  Jean  de  Hollingue  dit  Montoo,  en  son 
vivaut  chantre  du  Koy,  ohanoine  de  Therouanne  et  do 
cet  eglise,  qui  trepassa  le  pennltiemd  jofor  d'Octobrs 
MOXXII.    Priex  Dieu  pour  son  &me. 

When  Petruoci  began  to  print  music,  Mouton. 
was  in  his  prime,  and  the  edition  of  5  masses 
(k  4)  in  1508  is  an  early  example  of  a  whole 
book  devoted  to  one  composer.  This  book,  which 
^  Glarean  found  '  in  manibus  omnium '  is  now- 
scarce,  and  F^tis  thinks  the  copy  of  the  '  2nd 
edition  in  the  British  Museum  the  only  oom- 
plete  one.  Bumey  carefully  examined  the 
4th  ^mass,  and  scored  several  movements,  dis- 
covering no  variety  of  measure  or  subject,  no 

t  Dftto  proposed  bj  FdtU.  Konton'ii  flnt  pmbllcatlOD  appeared  In  laoK. 

a  8«e '  Joannls  Mouton  SamerMensIs . . .  aliquot  moduli ':  Fiarlv  Le 
BoT  A  Ballard,  1356  (Brit.  Mu>.  A.  1S2>— aa  edIttoD  apparontly  an- 
known  abroad,  or  the  word  '  Sameraosnals '  woald  not  have  eacaped 
attoation.  Ularean  ineralT  calls  Mouton  '  Oallus.'  F<tb  tMnks.  frofin 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb,  that  Hollluff.  a  little  town  D««r  Mctr. 
may  have  been  his  birthplace.  In  that  case '  SameraoeDsb *  may  refer 
simply  to  Mouton's  residence  at  &  Quantln. 

>  Whence  he  remored,  probably,  when  the  KngUsb  took  the  town  in 
1513. 

«  See  'Ktudes  St  QnentinolsM'  (&  Quantln  UBl-43.  ete.X  torn.  I. 
pi  SOEL  Ch.  Gomart,  the  author,  took  the  inscription  from  a  MH.  i>/ 
Quentin  DdafonM,  but  does  not  sUte  where  it  Is  to  be  found.  It  Is  the 
only  authority  for  the  date  of  Mouton's  death,  and  for  his  two  cd»ureh 
prelerments.  »  *  AoodcKayopfioi' '  (BasOes  ISIBX  P-  4C4. 

«  'Mlss«  J.  Mouton'  (Tossombrone.  FetmUus,  Aug.  11,  1516}.  cmi> 
Ulnlng  ■  Missa  sine  nomine/  *  Alleluia,'  '  Alma  BedempCoria,'  another 
•  «ne  nomine.'  *  Reglna  mearum'  (Brit.  Mus.  R 15). 

7  For  Burney's  examples  from  Mouton.  and  critical  notes,  sea  *  Mu- 
sical Extraca'  (toL  U.  pp^  1(H.  IM.  137.  IflB)  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Add.  MBS. 
I].r82).    Most  of  the  notes  are  incorporated  in  his  Blstoc?  (toL  IL 


MOUTON. 


MOZART. 
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melody,  no  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  no  learning 
of  modulation.  Yet  the  masfces  were  highly 
valued  in  their  day,  reprinted  by  other  pub- 
lishers '  and  much  admired,  according  to  Glarean 
and  Le  •  Roy,  by  Pope  Leo  X,  Giov.  di  *  Medici. 
As  for  motets,  Mouton  saw  21  printed  in  the 
best  collection  of  his  time,  Petrucci's  Motetti  de 
la  *  Corona.  Posthumous  publications  continued 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  the  list  of  known  printed 
works  includes  9  'masses,  about  75  motets  and 
psalms,  and  a  few  French  chansons. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  single  voice-part 
(superius)  of  Mouton's  2  a  *  motets  printed  by 
Le  Roy  in  1 555,  and  happily  a  complete  MS.  score 
of  the  same  collection.  This  gives  many  inter- 
esting pieces,  the  '  Nesciens  Mater  *  (8  k)  with 
4  of  the  parts  derived  canonicaliy  from  the  others, 
the  *  Quis  dabit  oculis'  composed  in  15 14  on  the 
death  of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  Queen  of  France, 
some  Easter  pieces,  *  Alleluia.'  and  *  In  illo  tem- 
pore,* and  one  for  Christmas, '  Noe,  noe,  psallite,* 
on  which  Arcadelt  afterwards  wrote  a  mass. 

Bumey  has  scored,  besides  the  mass  move- 
ments, 3  'motets,  and  in  this  style  of  com- 
position finds  Mouton  more  smooth  and  polished 
than  his  contemporaries.  '  Life  in  a  court '  can 
scarcely  account  for  it.  Most  great  musicians  of 
the  time  had  the  same  surroundings.  Glarean, 
more  reasonably,  attributes  to  zeal  and  industry 
the  rare  facility  which  separated  Mouton  from 
his  fellows.  The  numerous  examples  drawn  from 
his  works  for  the  *  Dodecachordon,'  and  the  evi- 
dent pride  with  which  Glarean  '  recalls  the  meet- 
ii^  in  Paris,  are  evidence  of  the  high  value  set 
upon  the  French  composer.  Had  Mouton  left  no 
compositions  of  his  own,  he  would  still  be  re- 
membered as  belonging  to  a  remarkable  line  of 
great  teachers,  Ockezdieim,  Josquin,  Mouton, 
Waiaert,  Zarlino.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

MOVEMENT.  A  definite  and  complete  item 
in  a  musical  composition,  sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  large  work,  and  sometimes  single  and 
independent.  So  called  because  each  portion  as 
»  rule  maintains  the  same  rate  of  '  movement.* 
On  the  other  hand,  a  'number'  in  an  opera  or 
oratorio  will  often  contain  several  movements. 
This  latter  expression  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  it,  as  in  Schumann*s  '  Faschingsschwank,' 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sonata  in 
live  movements,  though  numbered  as  if  it  were 
a  series  of  separate  pieces.  [J.A.F.M.] 

t  TiM  'Alma  redempftoHs'  wu  reprinted,  and  *  new  one.  'dittes 
■107  unxtm  vot  paoa^es,'  added  In  AntlquU'  funous '  Liber  quindectm 
Mlieanira '  CBom.  ISiex 

3  Sec  preCue  to  work  quoted  In  note  2  of  prerlous  peso. 

>  '  A  paeelonate  lorer  of  music  . .  .  the  sounds  of  which  were  dally 
beard  floatfiit  throagb  the  palace,  Leo  himself  bumming  the  aln  that 
were  perfermed.'   (Banke's  UUtorjr  of  the  Popes.) 

4  8  te  book  I  aft]4) :  10  In  book  11.  (1519) ;  S  In  book  HL  (1619). 

*  Beeldee  the  six  mentkmed  In  note  6  of  previous  page  and  note  1 
abofa.  the  'lOsca  d'Allemagne.'  'Tua  est  poteotla.'  and  'Quern 
dlcuot'  w«fe  printed.  F^tis  mentions  a  MS.  'Mlssa  sans  cadence'  at 
OambnO.  Zarlino  speaks  of  a  Mast  'Benedleam  Domlnum.'  k  8 
(teltttlanl  Harm.  pt.  It.  p.  414). 

«  See  note  i  on  prevtons  page. 

f  *  Qols  dabU  oenlls.' '  Kon  nobU  Domlne.'  eomposed  In  ISOB  at  the 
birth  of  Ben^.  daughter  of  Louts  XII.  Also '  Quam  pulcra  es,'  which 
Boraejr  likrs  so  much  that  he  gives  the  flrst  moTentent  In  his  History. 
This  oioCeft  had  In  its  own  tluM  been  ascribed  to  Josquin. 

•  Speaking  of  It  continually  In  the  '  Dodecaebordon.'  See  pp.  9M^ 
nOL46A.    TlieyoonTenadby  meansofaalotarpreter. 


MOZART,  Leopold,  father  of  the  great  com- 
poser, and  son  of  Johann  Georg,  a  bookbinder, 
of  Augsburg,  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1719.  Intelli- 
gent, sagacious,  and  persevering,  he  determined 
to  push  his  way  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
parental  home.  From  the  first  he  was  addicted  to 
music ;  on  leaving  school  he  went  for  two  years 
(1737-39)  *o  *Jie  University  of  Salzburg,  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music 
as  a  profession,  and  having  become  an  excellent 
violinist,  was  appointed  Uofmusikus  by  Arch- 
bishop Leopold  (Firmian)  in  1743,  afterwards 
Hofcompoeitor,  and  in  1762  viceCapellmeister 
by  Archbishop  Sigismund  (Schrattenbach).  On 
Nov.  21,  1747,  he  married  Anna  Maria  Pertlin, 
daughter  of  an  ofllcial  of  St.  Gilgen.  They 
were  described  as  the  handsomest  couple  in 
Salzburg.  Of  seven  children,  only  two  survived — 
a  daughter,  Maria  Anna,  bom  July  30,  1751, 
and  a  son,  the  immortal  Wolfgang.  His  travels 
with  his  children  are  detailed  in  the  succeeding 
article.  He  discerned  at  once  their  immense  gifts, 
and,  with  pious  trust  in  Providence,  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  their  education  in  music.  He 
died  at  Salzburg  May  28,  1787,  bearing  to  the 
grave  the  honourable  distinction  of  having  trained 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world  ever  saw. 
He  composed  much — oratorios,  dramatic  music, 
including  the  operas  '  Semiramis  *  and  '  Die  ver* 
stellte  Gartnerin ' ;  but  especially  church  and  in- 
strumental works,  several  of  which  were  circu- 
lated either  in  print  or  MS.  He  engraved  six 
of  his  own  sonatas  in  1740.  His  great  work, 
however,  was  his  'Yersuch  einer  griindlichen 
Violinschule*  (Augsburg,  1756),  which  passed 
through  many  editions  in  various  languages,  and 
was  for  long  the  only  Method  for  the  violin.  From 
this  work  alone  we  should  judge  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  culture  far  above  the  average,  and 
of  solid  worth,  as  indeed  he  was.  Marpurg, 
Schubart,  Zelter,  and  others,  have  all  mention^ 
the  book  in  the  highest  terms.      A   steel   en- 

S%\ing  of  him  from  the  family  portrait  in  the 
ozarteum  at  Salzburg,  is  given  in  voL  i  of 
Otto  Jahn's  'Mozart'  (and  ed.).    His  daughter 

Maria  Anna,  whom  he  early  taught  the 
*  piano,  and  who  shared  her  brother's  successes 
as  a  pianist  on  their  joint  tours,  married  in  1 784 
Baron  von  Berchthold  zu  Sonnenberg,  Hofrath 
of  Salzburg,  and  Warden  of  St.  Gilgen.  On  his 
death  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  and  occupied 
herself  with  teaching.  She  became  blind  in  1 8  20, 
aud  died  Oct.  29th,  1829.  [C.  F.  P.] 

MOZART,  Wolfgang  Amadeds'^,  bora  at 
Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756,  even  as  a  child  of  three 
showed  his  love  for  music  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
He  listened  eagerly  to  Lis  sister  Marianne's 
music- lessons,  amused  himself  for  hours  with 
picking  out  thirds,  and  showed  a  good  memory 
for  the  pieces  he  heard.    Encouraged  by  these 

•  Her  leisons  flnt  brought  out  Wolfgang's  extraordinary  musical 
gifts. 

M  He  was  christened  In  ftiU  Joannes  Chrysoitomns  Wolfgangus 
Theophtlus:  in^ead  of  Theophllus  his  father  wrote  Gottlieb— in  Latin 
Amadeus.  In  his  earlier  letters  Moiart  added  his  confirmation-name 
BIglsmundns.  On  his  flnt  works,  and  those  engiaved  In  Paris  in  17M. 
he  signs  himself  J.  G.  Wolfgang,  afterwards  WoUgaog  Amade ;  In 
private  UCb  be  waa  always  WoUgang. 
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indications  his  &tlier  began,  almost  in  play,  to 
teach  him  little  minuets  on  the  harpsichord; 
but  the  boy  showed  such  aptitude  that  the  play 
soon  became  real  work.  Marianne's  MS.  music- 
book*  was  called  into  requisition,  the  father 
writing  down  in  it  pieces  of  progressive  difficulty. 
The  impulse  to  compose  similiur  pieces  for  him- 
self was  soon  roused  in  the  boy ;  these,  which 
already  betray  his  feeling  for  beauty  both  of 
sound  and  form,  he  played  to  his  father,  who 
wrote  them  down  in  the  book.  Before  long  he 
was  able  to  enter  his  own  compositions.  He  even 
ventured  on  a  concerto,  but  it  was  so  difficult  that 
no  one  could  play  it ;  he  stood  his  ground  how- 
ever, maintaining  to  his  father  that  '  that  is  just 
why  it  is  called  a  concerto ;  people  must  practise 
till  they  can  play  it  perfectly.*  Schachtner  the 
court  trumpeter,  and  a  friend  of  the  family, 
relates'  many  touching  instances  of  his  lively 
and  essentially  child-like  disposition;  of  his  eager- 
ness in  learning  anything,  especially  arithmetic ; 
of  his  warm  love  for  his  fetther  ('next  after  God 
comes  papa  *  he  used  to  say) ;  of  his  docility, 
which  was  such  that  even  in  those  days  of  severity 
he  never  was  whipped ;  of  his  ear,  which  was  so 
delicate  that  he  could  detect  and  remember  to 
the  next  day  a  difference  of  half  a  quarter  of  a 
tone,  and  so  susceptible  that  he  fainted  away  at 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  of  his  disinclination  to 
ordinary  childish  amusements,  and  his  earnest- 
ness over  his  music-lessons.  His  &ther  wrote 
to  him  in  1778,  'as  a  child  and  a  boy  you  were 
too  serious,  even  to  be  childish :  and  when  sitting 
at  the  harpsichord,  or  doing  anything  in  the 
shape  of  music,  you  would  not  stand  a  joke  from 
any  one.  Indeed,  frx>m  the  precocity  of  your 
talent,  and  the  extremely  thoughtful  expression  of 
your  countenance,  many  people  feared  you  would 
not  live  to  grow  up.*  It  has  but  lately  been 
discovered'  that  when  a  little  over  5^,  Mozart 
took  part  in  a  comedy,  *  Sigisinundus  Hungaris 
Bex,*  set  to  music  by  Eberlin  the  court  organist, 
and  performed  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of 
Salzburg,  Sept.  i  and  3,  1761.  There  were  about 
1 50  performers,  including  yoimg  counts,  students, 
taid  choristers  of  the  chapeL 

This  was  Mozart*s  firH  appearance  in  public. 

The  father,  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  children,  determined  to  travel  with  them. 
Their  first  excursion  was  in  Jan.  1 762,  to  Munich, 
where  the  Elector  received  them  kindly,  and 
expressed  great  admiration ;  and  encouraged  by 
this  success  the  family  next  went  to  Vienna, 
giving  a  concert  at  Linz  by  the  way. 

The  reputation  of  the  little  prodigies  had 
preceded  them  to  Vienna,  but  the  r^ility  fSur 
exceeded  the  expectations  formed  by  the  court 
and  nobility.  The  Emperor  was  especially  taken 
with  the  *  kleinen  Hexenmeister  *  (little  magician), 
and  in  joke  made  him  play  first  with  one  finger 
only,    and   then   with   the   keyboard  covered. 

I  Now  In  the  Monuteom  tt  teUburf. 

1  Letter  to  Moart'i  sister.  dAted- Sabcbnrg  17B3;  given  entlra  hf 
Jaha  L  19.   The  refepsiices  throughout  are  to  Jahn's  2Dd  edttloti. 

»  Xeue  Beitrige  fQr  Sftlzburglsehe  Oesehicht^  etc.  An  extract  from 
the  MS. '  Chronik  des  Oesanges  und  der  Huaik  Im  Salzburglscbea,'  bj 
Ju  J.  Hammerle  (Sakburg  WTl}. 


Wolfgang  asked  expressly  for  Wagenseil,  the 
court  composer,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  having 
a  real  connoisseur  among  his  hearers.  '  I  am 
playing  a  concerto  of  yours,*  he  said,  '  yon  must 
turn  over  for  me,*  He  treated  the  Emprem  with 
aU  the  frankness  of  an  unspoilt  child,  jumping 
up  into  her  lap,  throwing  his  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissing  her.  Of  course  the  upper 
classes  went  wild  about  the  children,  and  'all 
the  ladies  lost  their  hearts  to  the  little  fellow.' 
But  a  change  soon  came,  for  Wolfgang  took  the 
scarlet-fever,  and  even  after  his  recovery  people 
held  aloof  fix>m  fear  of  infection.  After  a  short 
excursion  to  Pressburg  they  returned  to  Salzburg 
in  the  beginning  of  1763. 

The  fiftUier  now  considered  himself  justified  in 
attempting  a  longer  journey,  his  main  aim  being 
Paris.  They  left  Salzburg  on  the  9th  of  June,  and 
travelled  by  Munich,  Augsburg,  Schwetzingen, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,^  Goblenz,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Brussels,  giving  public  concerts,  or  playing 
at  the  various  courts.  Wolfgang  played  the  vio- 
lin, and  also  the  organ  at  the  various  churches. 

They  arrived  in  Paris  on  Nov.  18,  and  stayed 
five  months.  The  children  played  before  the 
court  at  Versailles,  gave  two  concerts,  and 
excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Grimm,  the 
cultivated  man  of  letters,  took  them  up  wannly, 
and  was  of  great  use  in  procuring  them  in- 
troductions,  and  rendering  services  of  various 
kinds.  To  show  Wolfgang's  talent  in  oomposi* 
tion,  the  father  had  4  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  engraved,  two  (6,  7)  *  being  dedicated  to 
the  Princess  Victoire,  Uie  ELing*s  second  daughter, 
and  two  (8,  9)  to  the  witty  Gomtesse  de  Tees^. 
The  whole  family  was  painted  by  Garmontelle, 
and  the  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Baring  of  London. 

They  left  Paris  April  10,  1 764,  and  went  by 
Calais  to  London,  where  they  took  lodgings  in 
Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin*s  Lane.*  Here  idso  they 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  at  court,  and  the 
children,  especially  Wol^^ang,  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impression.  The  King  put  before  the 
*  invincible*  Wolfgang  pieces  by  Bach,  Abel, 
Wagenseil,  and  Handel,  which  he  played  at 
sight,  and  also  made  him  play  on  his  organ,  to 
the  still  greater  admiration  of  everybody.  He 
then  accompanied  the  Queen  in  a  song,  and  a 
flute-player  in  his  solo,  and  improvised  a  charm- 
ing melody  to  the  bass-part  of  one  of  Handel's 
airs.  He  became  very  intimate  with  the  Queen*s 
music-master,  J.  Christian  Bach,  and  with  the 
singers  Tenducd  and  Manzuoli,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  him  singing  lessons  of  his  own  accord. 
He  also  made  ^e  acquaintance  of  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  a  man  of  very  versatile  attain- 
ments, who  after  putting  him  to  the  severest 
tests,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Royal  Society,^  in 

4  Here  the  fAlher  ganouneed  tn  the  progrMiune,  Aug.  SO,  that  'he 
would  pUy  with  the  keyboe^  corered.'  thus  turalng  the  Smperor** 
joke  to  account.  Here  also  Ooethe  heard  him—'  1  vrms  about  14.  a»d 
I  still  dlatlnetly  remember  the  little  man  wUh  hb  frlided  wig.  and 
■word.'   Eckermann's  '  Geeprftche  mlt  Goethe,'  U.  UO. 

A  The  numbers  throughout  refer  to  KOchel's  Xotart-Oatalogne. 

•  For  the  detatlx  of  Motart's  stay,  and  the  condition  of  mosle  at  the 
time,  see  Pohl's  '  Honrt  in  London '  (Vienna  UR7>. 

T  Fhllosophlcal  TranMctloni,  toL  is,  for  the  year  1770^  ik.  M. 
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which  he  detailed  the  facts  and  his  own  ad- 
mintion  and  astonishment.  After  a  second 
performance  at  court,  the  children  gave  their 
first  concert  on  Tuesday  June  5,  at  the  Great 
Boom  in  Spring  Gardens.  In  the  advertise- 
ment the  father  called  his  children  'prodigies 
of  nature,*  and  directed  special  attention  to 
Wol%ang ;  *  his  father  had  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land, not  doubting  but  that  he  will  meet  wi^ 
success  in  a  kingdom  where  his  countryman 
Handel,  the  late  famous  virtuoso,  received  during 
his  lifetime  such  particular  protection.*  Town 
was  very  full  for  the  King's  birthday  (June  4), 
•nd  the  receipts  were  as  much  as  100  guineas ; 
moreover  many  of  the  professors  engaged  de- 
clined receiving  any  renumeration  for  their  ser- 
vices. The  sensation  was  immense ;  even  the 
father  was  astonished,  and  wrote  home  describing 
their  progress.  'To  play  the  British  patriot* 
he  next  allowed  Wolfgang  to  play  the  harpsichord 
and  organ  at  a  concert  at  Ranelagh  on  June  29, 
'for  the  benefit  of  a  useful  public  ^charity.* 
After  this  the  family  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
then  at  the  height  of  its  fashion,  returning  at  the 
end  of  July;  dbortly  after  the  father  took  cold 
in  returning  firom  a  concert  at  Lord  Thanet*s, 
»nd  had  a  severe  illness.  During  his  convales- 
cence they  went  to  Chelsea,  then  a  detached 
village,  and  lived  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Randal 
in  Five-fields  (now  Lower  Ebury  Street).  Not 
1)eing  able  to  play  any  instrument,  on  their 
fatb^*s  account,  Wolfgang  composed  his  first 
^Symphony   (15),    followed  by  three  others  in 

^l^h  (I7~'9)'  On  their  return  to  town  they 
lodged  at  Williamson's  in  Thrift  Street  (now 
IFrith  St.,  Soho) ;  and  on  October  29  were  again 
invited  to  court.  In  acknowledgement  of  so 
Jnuch  gracious  kindness,  the  father  had  six  of 
^Wol%iing*s  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin 
<lo~i5)  engraved  at  his  own  cost,  and  dedicated 
^to  the  Queen,  who  sent  him  50  guineas.  The 
Xwt  two  concerts,  in  which  'all  the  overtures 
^were  of  the  little  boy*s  own  composition,*  took 
jlaoe  respectively  on  Feb.  12,  1765,  at  the  Little 
ulieatre,  Haymarket,  and  May  13,  in  Hickford*B 
^reat  Room,  Brewer  Street,  the  latter  at  reduced 
prices,  as  the  charm  of  novelty  had  worn  off. 
^ere  the  children  played  a  piece  of  Wolfgang's 
^or  4  hands  on  the  same  harpsichord,  a  thmg 
^then  quite  new.  He  also  played  on  a  pianoforte 
^with  2  manuals  and  pedals,  made  by  Burkhard 
S:ihudy  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 

From  this  time  the  father  put  forth  repeated 
invitations  to  the  public  to  hear  and  test  the 
jrouthful  prodigies  in  private,  'every  day  from 

12  to  3,  admittance  2/6  each  person,*  first  at 
their  lodgings,  and  afterwards  at  the  Swan  and 
^oop  Tavern,  Comhill.  Playing  with  the  key- 
aboard  covered  is  mentioned  as  a  special  attrac- 
tion. Visitors  however  became  constantly  fewer. 
In  spite  of  the  increasing  urgency  with  which 
they  were  invited  (the  *  Advertiser '  of  July  1 1 
contains  the  last  advertisement),  and  some  popu- 
lar disturbances,  together  with  the  appearance  of 

>  ProlMbly  ths  Lylnc-lo-Hocpltal  (Somj).  tbe  foimteUoikftOM  of 
«kteh  «M  bU  la  ITISk 


the  first  symptoms  of  George  the  Third's  malady, 
made  the  elder  Mozart  determine  to  leave  the 
country.  The  family  however  first  visited  the 
British  Museum  (opened  Jan.  15, 1 759),  to  which 
the  £ftther  presented  all  Wolfgang's  printed  com- 
positions, and  a  copy  of  the  engraving  firom 
Carmontelle's  picture.  In  memory  of  his  visit 
Wolfgang  composed,  by  request,  a  4-part  motet,' 
his  only  vocal  piece  to  English  words,  and  pre* 
sented  the  autograph  to  the  Museum,  receiving 
a  note  of  thanks  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Maty 
(July  19,  1765).  They  started  July  24,  stopped 
at  Canterbury,  and  at  Bou^e  with  Horace 
Mann,  and  on  August  i  left  England  for  the 
Hague  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  the 
court  of  Holland. 

They  were  detained  a  month  at  Lille  by  Wolf- 
gang's fidling  ill,  but  on  their  arrival  at  the  Hague 
in  September  were  most  graciously  received  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  sister  Princess 
Caroline  of  Nassau- Weilburg.  First  however 
the  little  girl  fell  ill,  and  then  Wolfgang  took  a 
violent  fever  which  lasted  many  weeks.  It  was 
not  till  Jan.  1 766  that  he  was  able  to  give  two 
concerts  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  all  the  instru* 
mental  music  was  his  own  composition,  including 
a  symphony  (22).  In  March  Uiey  were  again  at 
the  Hague  for  the  fgtes  on  the  installation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadtholder,  for  which  Wolf- 
gang composed  harpsichord  variations  on  an 
allegretto,  and  on  the  old  Yolkslied  'Willem 
van  Nassau*  (24,  25),  which  were  immediately 
printed.  He  also  composed  for  the  Festival  a 
kind  of  concerto  grosso  which  he  called  '  Grali- 
mathias  musicum'  (32);  it  concludes  with  a 
fugue  on  the  VolksUed.  Six  sonatas  for  P.  F. 
and  violin  (26-31).  dedicated  to  the  Princess,  were 
also  engraved.  At  Ghent  and  Haarlem  he  played 
the  organ  in  public. 

They  next  travelled  by  Mechlin  to  Paris, 
where  they  arrived  on  May  10.  The  children 
played  repeatedly  at  court,  and  their  improve- 
ment was  appreciated,  but  here  too  there  was  a 
fiilling  off  in  interest.  On  July  9  they  left  Paris, 
and  passing  through  Lyons  to  Switzerland,  spent 
many  pleasant  days  at  Lausanne,  Berne,  Zurich, 
and  Schaffhausen.  They  were  f3ted  eveiywhere, 
but  most  of  all  at  Zurich  by  the  poet  Gessner, 
from  whom  they  parted  with  great  regret.  It 
has  lately  been  discovered '  that  the  father  took 
his  children  over  from  -Geneva  to  Femey,  having 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  Damilaville  of  Paris. 
But  Voltaire  had  been  in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and 
Mme.  Denis,  Rameau's  pupil,  was  ill  too ;  '  Com- 
ment pourrais-je  recevoir  v6tre  jeune  joueur  de 
clavecin  ?  Ah !  nous  sommes  bien  loin  de  donner 
des  f§tes !'  he  wrote  to  his  friend  in  Paris  ;  and 
so  this  strange  encoimter  between  Leopold  Mo- 
zart the  sincere  believer,  and  Voltaire,  did  not 
take  place. '  That  the  former  should  have  desired 
it  is  a  proof  of  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  even  his 
scruples  to  the  interests  of  his  children.*     At 

s '  God  b  onr  Befoge  and  Strmcth.'  For  flM>tmU«  of  Um  ftntognph 
■ee  Fohl's  *  Mof&rt  In  Loodon.' 

a  *  VolUin  Muklden.'  by  Kdmond  tmi  der  StraetOD. 

4  Th«  aboYe  Interesting  Eact  throws  light  on  the  pMMff*  oa  Vol- 
taln^  death  ia  Moart'a  Iietien  (Faria,  Jolj  a^  imx 
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y|  Donaueschingpeii  th^  ipent  twelve  pleMaat  dayi 

/i  with  the  Prince  of  Fiintenbezg,  who  had  musio 

/  nearly  every  evenixig,  and  after  remunerating  them 

'    very  handsomely,  took  leave  of  them  with  tears  in 

his  eyes.     At  Biberach  Count  Fugger  of  Baben* 

hausen  made  Wol%ang  compete  on  the  oigan 

with  SixtuB  Bachmann,  a  gifted  boy  two  yean 

older  than  himself ;  neither  was  able  to  obtain  a 

decided   advantage   over   the    other.      Passing 

through  Munich,  where  the  Elector  was  much 

pleased  with  Wol%ang's  progress,  they  arrived 

in  Salzburg  in  November  1 766. 

The  fiftther's  firpt  care  was  to  carry  on  Wolf- 
gang's interrupted  studies ;  and  as  a  s^d  founda- 
tion took  him  through  Fuz's  'Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum.'  The  Archbishop,  not  believing  in  the 
boy*8  powers,  gave  him  the  first  part  of  a  sacred 
cantata  'Die  Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Gebotes' 
(35\  to  compose  under  strict  surveillance.  Quite 
within  our  own  time  it  has  been  ascertained^ 
that  this  work  was  performed  on  March  1  a,  and 
April  a,  1 767,  by  the  students  in  the  University 
hall.  To  this  period  also  belong  a  Passions- 
cantate  or  Grabmusik  (4a),  his  Snt  P.  F.  con* 
certos  (37,  39-41),  and  a  Latin  comedy  'Apollo 
et  Hyacinthus,'  performed  May  13,  at  the  Aula, 
at  which  (according  to  Hanmierle)  he  also  played 
the  harpsichord.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
the  family,  attracted  by  Uie  approaching  be- 
trothal of  the  Archdudiess  Josepha,  went  to 
Vienna ;  but  they  came  in  for  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes. The  Princess  died  of  small-pox,  the 
upper  classes  took  flight  for  fear  of  infection,  and 
the  Mozarts  also  fled  to  Olmlitz,  where  however 
both  children  took  the  disease,  and  Wol%ang 
was  blind  for  nine  days.  Count  Podstatzky 
generously  gave  them  free  quarters  in  the  Dean- 
ery, and  every  care  was  lavished  upon  them. 
After  their  recovery  they  made  a  short  stay  at 
Briinn,  where  they  were  kindly  welcomed  by 
Count  Schrattenbach,  and  other  nobles. 

They  arrived  in  Vienna  in  January  1 768,  and 
were  very  kindly  received  at  court;  but  the 
Empress  was  living  in  retirement  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  set  an  example  of 
parsimony  which  was  scrupulously  followed  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  general  public  had  no 
feeling  for  art.  But  worse  than  all  was  the 
envy  and  jealousy  shown  by  their  professional 
brethren.  In  the  midst  of  these  various  dif- 
ficulties and  trials  the  £mp>eror  invited  Wol%ang 
to  compose  an  opera,  and  conduct  it  at  the  harp- 
sichord. Coltellmi*s  'La  finta  Semplioe  *  (5 1 )  was 
chosen,  but  a  series  of  intrigues  prevented  its 
being  produced.  Wolfgang  had  however  the  satis- 
iaction  of  producing  his  little  German  operetta 
'Bastien  und  Bastienne'  (50)'  in  the  private 
theatre  of  their  friends  the  Messmers.'  He  had 
also  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in  public  as  a 
composer,  being  commissioned  to  furnish  a  mass 
(49),  an  offertorium  (47),  and  a  trumpet-concerto, 

I  Hammerle  xiuotaa  the  notice  In  the  Vnlrmtty  minutes :—' 1767, 
12  Hartii.  Jorte:  Vacfttlo  (Po«t  pr&ndlomX  Hora  media  7  in  Aula 
Oratorium  fuit  deeantatum  a  D.  Wolfgango  Hoaul  adul«Mentulo  U) 
annorum  In  modulos  musioot  esregle  redactom.' 

a  Translation  of  a  parody  on  Bousacau's  '  Derln  da  VDlace^* 

*  A  medical  man.  not  tbc  oelebrated  masuetlscr. 


for  the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  the 
Waisenhaus.  The  ceremony  took  place  Dec.  7, 
and  Wolfgang  conducted  in  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  court. 

A  great  pleasure  awaited  Wolfgang  on  his 
return   to  Salsburg;   the  Archbishop  had  his 
rejected  opera  performed  in  the  palace.    He  also 
made  him  his  Conoertmeister,  though  without 
salary.     Wolfgang    again    devoted    himself   to 
study,  composing  two  masses  (65,  66),  and  the 
charming  Johannes  Offertorium  (7a)  for  a  priest 
in  the  monastery  of  Seeon.     His  father  now 
resolved  to  take  him  to  Italy  for  further  culti- 
vation, and  also  as  a  means  of  making  his  name 
known.     The  fikther  and  son  left  Salzburg  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1769,  and  travelling  by 
Innspruck,  where  Wolfgang  was  greatly  adimred 
at  a  private  concert  given  by  Count  Ktinigl,  they 
visited  Boveredo,  Verona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Lodi, 
where  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  quartet  (80), 
Bologna,  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  on  their 
return,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At  Boveredo 
Wolfgang  played  at  Baron  Tode9ch]*s,  and  the 
day  softer  played  the  organ  in  the  parish  church  to 
an  immense  crowd.    At  Verona  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies was  performed,  and  his  playing  at  sight, 
and  composing  and  singing  an  air  to  given  words, 
caused  great  astonishment.    Pietro  Lugiati  had 
a  picture  taken  of  him,  and  poets  oelebrated  his 
praises.     In  Mantua,  at  a  concert  of  the  SodeUi 
Filarmonica,  nine  out  of  twelve   pieces    were 
by  Wolfgang.     In  Milan  they  were  lodged  in 
S.  Marco,  and  Count  Firmian,  the  Governor- 
General,  who  was  a  great  connoisseur,  introduced 
them  to  all  the  principal  fiunilies.    *  It  is  the 
same  here  as  everywhere,*  writes  the  father, 
'  so  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it.*    The  fore- 
most musician  in  the  city,  the  aged  Giambattista 
Sammartini  subjected  Wolfgang  to  severe  tests. 
After  a  brilliant  soiree  at  Count  Firmian's,  for 
which  he  composed  three  airs  to  words  by  Me- 
tastaaio  (77-79),  he  was  commissioned  to  write 
an  opera  for  the  next  'stagione.*    At  Parma 
they  admired  the  celebrated  singer  Agujari.    At 
Bologna  they  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
Count  Pallavicini,  who  gave  a  brilliant  academy, 
at  which  even  Padre  Martini  was  present,  al- 
though he  had  then  given  up  attending  concerts. 
The  father  writes  Umt  Wol%ang  was  more  ad- 
mired there  than  anywhere,  and  anticipates  that 
frt>m  Bologna,  the  residence  of  so  many  artists 
and  scientific   musicians,   his    fame    vnll   soon 
spread  over  Italy.    And  he  was  right ;  for  the 
recommendation  of  Padre  Martini,   the   great 
church  composer,  and  referee  in  ail  musical  dis- 
putes, at  once  gave  him  a  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.    After  each  visit  to  the  Padre,  Wolf- 
gang carried  away  a  fugue  to  work  out  at  home, 
and  in  every  case  acquitted  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  great  contrapuntist.    His  acquaint- 
ance too  with  the  great  singer  Farinelli  was  of 
service  to  him  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

In  Florence,  where  they  arrived  March  30,  the 
Mozarts  were  graciously  received  by  the  Arch- 
duke Leopold,  who  had  known  them  in  Vienna. 
Wolfgang  played  at  court,  accompanied  J^ardini 
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the  great  violinist,  and  solved  '  as  easily  as  if  he 
were  eating  a  bit  of  bread,'  the  hardest  problems 
set  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Idgniville,  director  of 
the  court-music,  and  a  thorough  contrapuntist. 
Wol^ang  copied  for  his  own  use  9  pieces  from 
the  Marquis's  Stabat  Mater  with  30  canons,  and 
composed  in  imitation  of  it  a  Kyrie  a  cinque  con 
diveni  canoni  (89).  Here  to  his  great  delight 
he  again  met  Manzuoli,  who  had  taught  him 
to  sing  in  London.  He  also  struck  up  a  great 
{rieadship  with  Thomas  Linley,  the  young  com- 
poser of  14,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Nardini,  and 
already  gave  remarkable  promise.  The  two 
young  artists  were  inseparable  for  the  few  days 
of  Mozart^s  stay,  and  competed  'not  like  boys, 
but  like  men.*  They  parted  with  many  tears, 
and  never  met  again,  Linley  being  drowned  in 
1778.  Long  afterwards  in  Vienna  Mozart  spoke 
of  him,^  and  lamented  his  early  death.  Bumey 
says  that  the  talk  throughout  Italy  was  of  the 
two  genuises,  little  Mozart  and  *Tonuisino,*  from 
both  of  whom  much  was  expected. 

The  travellers  reached  Rome  on  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,  and  went  straight  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  to  hear  Allejnn*s  celebrated  Miserere, 
wh^  Wolfgang  gave  the  well-known  proof  of  his 
ear  and  memory,  by  writing  down  the  entire 
work,  after  one  hearing,  merely  correcting  one 
or  two  passages  during  the  repetition  on  Good 
Friday.  [See  Miseuehe.]  This  feat  made  a 
great  sensation.  The  principal  people  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  Wolfgang  played  every- 
where.  For  these  concerts  he  composed  a  sym- 
phony (81)  and  two  soprano  airs  (8a,  83),  and 
sent  a  contredanse  to  Ids  sinter  in  return  for 
Haydn's  minuets. 

On  May  8  they  went  direct  to  Naples. 
Wolfgang  was  not  invited  to'  play  before  the 
court,  but  the  nobility  treated  ho&.  father  and 
son  with  great  respect;  they  also  met  many 
previous  acquaintances,  who  were  of  use  to  them 
in  various  ways.  On  the  28th  Wolfgang  gave  a 
concert,  which  was  brilliantly  attended,  and 
brought  in  a  good  sum.  When  he  played  at 
the  'Ckmservatorio  alia  Pietk,'  his  hearers  were 
superstitious  enough  to  attribute  his  marvellous 
execution  to  the  charm  of-aMng  on  his  finger,  and 
when  he  laid  it  aside  their  astonishment  knew 
no  bounds.  They  had  made  acquaintance  with 
Piocini  in  Milan,  and  did  the  same  here  with 
JomellL  On  June  25  they  went  back  to  Rome, 
and  the  Pope  in  a  private  audience  bestowed  on 
Wol^^ang  the  order  of  the  'Grolden  Spur* — *  the 
same  that  Gluck  has,*  as  the  father  wrote  home 
with  pardonable  pride.  He  also  told  as  a  good 
joke,  how  the  guards  let  them  pass,  taking  Wolf- 
gang for  a  young  prince,  and  himself  for  his 
tator.  Now  he  was  Signor  Gavaliere  Amadeo, 
and  his  fiither  insisted  on  his  thus  signing  his 
compositions.  Wolfgang  however  was  lew  pre- 
tentious, and  soon  let  the  title  drop.  He  was 
painted  again  in  Rome  by  Battoni. 

^Leaving  Rome  on  July  10,  they  arrived  on 
the  10th  in  Bologna,  where  a  great  distinction 
awaited  Wol^^ang.   The  Accademia  Filarmonica, 


after  testing  his  powers,'  admitted  him  to  their 
ranks  as  *  compositore,*  although  the  statutes,  be- 
sides other  qualifications,  required  that  members 
should  be  at  least  20.  His  election  as  '  maestro 
di  'capella*  followed  on  June  5,  1771.  Again 
they  saw  much  of  Padre  Martini,  and  under  his 
influence  Wolfgang  wrote  for  practice  a  series  of 
sketches  in  the  forms  of  strict  counterpoint.^  A 
Miserere  (85)  shows  the  influence  of  the  one 
heard  in  Rome.*  Finally  Martini  gave  him  a 
formal  testimonial. 

By  Oct.  10  they  were  in  Milan,  and  Wolfgang 
set  seriously  to  work  on  his  opera,  before  the 
completion  of  which  the  usual  battles  with  the 
singers,  and  in  this  case  with  jealous  rivals,  had 
to  be  gone  through.      On  Dec.   26,  however, 
*  Mitridate  R^  di  Ponto '  was  produced  for  the 
first  time,  Wolfgang  conducting;   and  it  was 
repeated  to  full  houses  twenty  times,  amid  cries 
of  *  Ewiva  il  Maestro  !    Ewiva  il  Maestrino! ' 
After  an  excursion  to  Turin,  they  again  passed 
through  Milan  on  their  way  to  Venice,  entered 
into  all  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival,  were 
fitted  by  the  nobility,  and  gave  a  brilliant  con- 
cert.   On  March  12  they  went  to  Padua,  where 
Wolfgang  played  the  organ  in  S.  Giustina,  and 
was  commissioned  to  compose  an  oratorio,  which 
Jahn  conjectures  to  have  been  'Betulia  liberata' 
(118),  performed  in  all  probability  during  Lent, 
1 772.   After  some  days  detention  in  Yicenza  and 
Verona,  they  arrived  at  Salzburg,  March  28, 
1 77 1.    His  success  in  Italy  procured  him  two 
commissions,— one  from  Milan  for  an  opera  for  the 
Carnival  of  1 773,  and  the  other  from  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  for  a  dramatic  serenata  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  to  take 
place  in  Milan  in  October.    During  their  short 
stay  at  Salzburg,  Wolfgang  composed  a  Litany 
(109),  a  Regina  coeli  (108),  and  a  symphony 
(no).    They  started  again  Aug.  13,  1771,  and 
arrived  in  Milan  on  the  21st;  but  the  libretto 
was  not  ready  till  the  end  of  the  month.    The 
score  was  completed  in  a  fortnight,  a  remarkable 
instance  of  rapidity,  considering  that  he  had  a 
violinist  overhead,  an  oboe-player  beneath,  and 
a  pianoforte-teacher  next  door,  all  hard  at  work 
the  whole  day  long — ^a  Babel  of  sounds  which  he, 
however,  pronounced  to  be  *  delightful  {Itistig)  for 
composing,  as  it  gave  ideas '  1     He  was  now  so 
firmly  established  in  the  favour  both  of  the  court 
and  the  public,  that  he  had  no  intrigues  to  en- 
counter.   He  was  on  the  best  termn,  too,  with 
Hasse,  who  was  composing  '  Ruggiero,*  and  who 
with  commendable  generosity,  prophetically  re- 
marked, 'This  boy  will  cause  us  all  to  be  for- 
gotten* (Questo  ragazzo  ci  far&  dimenticar  tutti). 
The  marriage  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Princess 
Beatrice  of  Modena  took  place  Oct.  15  ;  Hasse's 
opera  was  performed  on  the  i6th,  and  Wolf- 
gang's Serenata  '  Ascanio  in  Alba  *  (i  1 1)  on  the 
17th,  with  a  success  which  enabled  the  father 
to  write  home  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  Wol%ang*s 

*  An  Antlphon  wu  glTen  him  to  set  In  4  pMts  (»). 

>  Jahn  ctTe»-MlDnt«a.  il.  61S;  Letter  from  th«  frtther.  L 128 ;  T««- 
composltlon.  li.  NotenbeOace  Till,  pw  20;  IMploma  ii.  614. 
«  Jahn  11.  NotenbeUage  T.  >  Ibid.  t1. 

•  JahnlLCM. 
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Serenata  has  cut  out  Haeae^s  Opera  to  an  extent 

1  cannot  describe.*  Besides  his  fee,  the  £m- 
press  sent  him  a  gold  watch  set  with  diamonds, 
with  her  portrait  at  the  back.  After  the  opera 
he  composed  another  symphony  (iia),  and  a 
divertimento  (113). 

They  returned  home  in  the  middle  of  Decem* 
ber,  1 7  7 1 .  In  the  last  days  of  the  year  Wolfgang 
composed  another  symphony  (i  I4\  and  was  then 
laid  up  by  serious  illness.  Meantime  the  Arch- 
bishop died,  and  Wolfgang  was  commissioned  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  allegiance  festival  of 
his  successor  Hieronymus,  Count  von  Golloredo, 
whose  election  caused  universal  astonishment 
and  dismay.  The  piece  chosen  was  Metastaflio*s 
'  II  Bogno  di  Scipione,'  very  inappropriate,  and 
apparently  wanting  in  inspiration,  as  the  music 
is  superficial  and  entirely  '  de  circonstance.'  It 
was  performed  probably  in  May,  1772.  About 
the  same  period  he  composed  4  symphonies  (124, 
128-130);  a  grand  divertimento  (131);  3  quar- 
tets (136-138);  a  very  important  Litany  'de 
venerabili  *  (125) ;  and  a  Regina  coeli  (127). 

The  travellers  again  set  out  for  Milan  on  Oct. 
24,  1873,  and  arrived  on  Nov.  4.  Here  Wolf- 
gang completed  his  new  opera,  'Lucio  SiUa* 
(135)1  produced  on  Dec.  26.  and  repeated  more 
than  twenty  times  to  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.  Rauzdni  was  one  of  the  singers,  and 
Wolfgang  composed  for  him  a  motet;  *  Exul- 
tate '  (165),  which  he  sang  in  the  church  of  the 
Theatines. 

They  returned  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1773  to  Salzburg,  where  Wol%ang  composed  4 
symphonies  (i 81-184),  3  divertimenti  for  wind- 
band  (186-188),  a  grand  concerto  for  two 
violins  (190),  and  a  mass  (167).  In  the  summer 
the  father  and  son  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
Archbishop^s  absence  in  Vienna,  to  go  there 
themselves.  Their  immediate  object  is  not 
known,  but  probably  the  father  was  tiying  to 
obtain  some  court  appointment.  He  had  made 
a  similar  attempt  in  Florence,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  wrote  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
'Things  will  and  must  alter;  take  comfort,  Gkxl 
will  help  us.'  They  returned  home  however  with 
their  object  unattained.  In  Vienna  Wol^aug 
composed  a  grand  serenata  for  Salzburg  (185), 
and  six  quartets  (168-173),  and  was  'bold 
enough,'  as  his  father  wrote,  to  play  a  violin- 
concerto  at  a  festival  in  the  Theatine  monastery, 
the  organ  not  hetng  worth  playing  on.  One  of 
his  masses  (66)  was  performed  by  the  Jesuits. 

In  1773  Wolfgang  also  composed  at  Salzburg 
a  Btru3ig_q]i|ntet  (174),  and  a  P.F.  concerto 
(1 75),  the  first  since  those  of  1 767.  The  fi^ly 
were  together  at  Salzburg  nearly  the  whole  of 
1774,  Wolfgang  being  very  busy  with  his  studies, 
and  with  composition.     To  this  period  belong — 

2  masses  (192,  194);  a  grand  litany  (195);  2 
vesper^psalms  (193) ;  an  offertorium  for  soprano 
and  tenor  soli  (198) ;  a  bassoon-concerto  (191) ; 
4  symphonies  (199-  202) ;  2  serenatas  (203,  204) ; 
an  interesting  mvertimento  (205),  and  P.F.  va- 
riations on  Fischer's  favourite  minuet  (179), 
which  he  frequently  played  on  his  tour. 


On  Dec.  6  the  father  and  son  started  for 
Munich,  where  Wol^Bfang  was  engaged,  through 
the  influence  of  his  patron,  Count' Ferdinaiftl  von 
Zeil,  Prince  Archbishop  of  Chiemsee,  to  compose 
an  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1775.  Stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  rich  resources  at  his  disposal, 
Wolfgang  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and 
'Lafinta  Giardiniera'  (196),  produced  Jan.  13, 
1775,  was  a  great  success.  Schubart,  who  had 
heard  it,  speaks  of  the  'wonderful  genius*  of 
the  composer,  and  adds,  '  unless  Mozart  should 
prove  to  be  a  mere  overgrown  product  of  the 
forcing-house,  he  will  be  the  greatest  composer 
that  ever  lived.*  Court  and  public  vied  with  each 
other  in  paying  him  attentions,  and  the  court- 
chapel  performed  one  of  his  grand  litanies  (i  25), 
his  two  latest  masses,  and  an  offertorium, '  Miseri- 
cordias  Domini'  (222),  written  in  haste  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector,  and  an  admirable  speci* 
men  of  strict  counterpoint. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Salzburg  in  March 
1775,  a  series  of  fdtes  were  given  at  court  in 
honour  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Col()gne,  and  Wolfgang's  dramatic 
cantata  to  Metastasio's  much -used  'II  'Bh  pas- 
tore'  (208)  was  performed  on  April  23.  To  the 
remainder  of  this  year  belong,  another  mass 
(220);  2  airs  for  tenor  (200|^io);  an  air  for 
soprano  (217);  a  divertim«V(2i3);  9  canons 
for  2,  3,  and  4  voices  (22<S^[4) ;  and  5  violin- 
concertos  (207,  211,  216,  218,  219),  to  which 
a  6th  (268)  was  added  in  1776.  The  concertos 
show  that  he  was  working  at  the  violin,  which 
he  did  to  please  his  father,  as  he  disliked  play- 
ing at  court,  though  it  was  one  of  his  duties. 
His  father  writes  to  him  in  1777, '  You  have  no 
idea  how  well  you  play  the  violin ;  if  you  would 
only  do  yourself  justice,  and  play  with  boldness, 
spirit,  and  fire,  you  would  be  the  first  violinist  in 
Europe.'  Again,  *  I  suspect  you  have  scarcely 
touched  the  violin  since  you  were  in  Munich ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  that  were  the  case ' ;  and 
later,  'The  violin  is  hanging  up  on  its  nail,  I 
suppose' — and  the  conjectiue  was  right.  The 
remark  about  Munich  refers  to  his  Cassation 
(287),  'Everybody  was  staring  away;  and  I 
played  as  if  I  had  been  the  greatest  violinist  in 
Europe.'  Later,  in  Vienna,  he  preferred  taking 
the  viola  in  quartets. 

The  whole  of  1776,  and  as  far  as  Sept.  X777f 
passed  quietly  in  the  old  routine,  numerous  com- 
positions testifying  to  WoI%ang's  industry.  To 
this  period  belong  5  masses  (257-259,  262, 
275)  ;  a  litany  *  de  venerabili '  (243)  ;  an  offers 
torium  for  2  choirs  'Venite  popuU*  (260);  a 
graduale  *Sancta  Maria'  (273);  a  serenade  for 
ihe  wedding  of  Bm^germeister  Haffiier's  daughter 
(249,  250);  a  serenade  for  2  violins  prindpali. 
with  accompaniments  (239)  ;  a  divcrtitoanto  for 
various  inetruments  (251)  ;  a  nottumo  for  ditto < 
(286) ;  2  divertimenti  or  CasRationen  for 
quartet  and  2  horns  (247,  287)  for  the  name-da; 
of  Countess  Antonie  Lodron ;  5  divertimenti 
2  oboi,  2  bassoons,  and  2  horns  (240,  252,  253 
'  270,  289) ;  a  sonata  for  bassoon  and  cello  (291) 
an  oboe-concerto  (293)  for  Ferlendi,  firequenU 
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plajej  by  Ramm  of  Mannheini,  who  used  to  call 
it  hU  'oheval  lie  balaille.'  The  P.F.  also  re- 
kp|iean — vnriatiuQg  (164,  1^5):  6  sonataa  (279' 
1S4),  ordered  by  Baron  Dlimitl,  who  forgot  to 
pay  for  them;  K  irio  (154)  ;  J  eonoertoa  (33S, 
246)  ;  and  a  concerto  for  3  P.F.'s  (14^)  for  ibe 
•  tbiree  Councanea  Lodrow,  >  &TOUTita  piece,  often 
pUyed  on  tiu  next  tour  by  Mozart  luinsalf.  Of 
1 7  aaiutaa  for  organ,  geoerftlly  witli  violin  and 
ban,  intended  as  gndualea,  6  (141,  144,  345, 
J63,  374'  378)  belong  to  this  period. 

Bcaidea  all  tbia  msu  oF  mude,  Wolfgang 
■tudied  the  works  of  other  muten,  and  even — 
an  example  well  wortli  following — put  into  Bcore 
fnia  the  urU  a  number  of  churcb-pleoea  in  the 
Kdct  style  by  Michael  Haydn  and  Eberlin.  He 
Knt  fixxa  Vienna  for  a  note-book  of  this  kind  for 
ran  Swieton's  beneGt. 

We  have  now  befbm  Ds  a  jontk  of  at,  » 

akiUed  parfoimer  on  three  instromenta,  and  at 

katae  in  the  moat  varied  branches  of  composition. 

Kii  bther  had  given  him  a  eonacienttoiu  and 

ayitematio    education,   protected   him   trom   all 

>Kijuriuai  inflaencea,  and  made  bim  concentrate 

-ft^ii  whole  powera  on  hia  artistic  ooltivation.    All 

"^.iiat  teaching  could  do  for  him  had  been  done  in 

^^baliburg ;  the  time  had  now  oome  for  him  to  go 

^^^■vt  into  Uie  world,  and  let  the  disdpUne  of  life 

"^^^^•jmplete  the  work.     His  aliBtanca  at  Salzburg 

^f-^  ad  long  been  intolerable  to  him  ;  beyond  a  few 

"^  "^tiipata  Iriends  ha  had  no  sodety ;  he  was  dls- 

^^^"usted  at  the  want  of  appreciation  (or  art,  and 

^fc^KJs  pnaition  with  regard  to  Archblahop  Hierony- 

^"•^Uni  bocame  duly  more  criticaL     On  this  point 

^■^:^th  he  and  bis  bther  bscams  aniioui^    Some- 

~-~lung  most  be  done.     Not  daring  as  yet  to  send 

'        '        s  alone  into  the  world,  the  father  asked 

'^^'^cave  to  take  a  profenlonal  tour  with  him.     It 

i^^^Was  refused,  the  Aichbishop's  reason  being,  as 

^— ■■   wd  afterwards,    that   '  he   could   not    bear 

J^aeopla  going   about   begging  in    that   fashion.' 

^^^Tio  cup  was  now  full,  and  Wol^ang  applied  for 

■  diacharge. '    Irritated  that  any  one^ould 

re  to  laave  him  bo  abruptly,  and  quite  anar« 

^Caf  what  be  was  loeing.  the  ArchbiBhop  granted 

'^Jx  request  on  Aug.  iB,  adding  that,  'alter  the 

^^Hiospel  both  father  and  Bon  were  tree  to  seek  their 

'^^urtune  wherever  they  pleased.'     He  relentad, 

^Jowover,  with  r^pud  to  the  bther,  who  came  to 

~^Jie  painful  rtaolvs  of  sending  his  son  away  with 

^3ia    mother.     It  was    true   that   she  had   little 

^         ~  ~  ••  intellectual  power  ;  but  she  was 

Biperienced  traveller,  and  could  be  useful  to 

-^er  aon  in  many  practical  wayi.     The  neceaury 

^irepaiatinns  were  accordingly  made,  even  to  the 

^■OTchaH  of  a  carriags.  that  they  might  present 

^   auitabls   appearance.     On   Sept.    13,   1777, 

^^ytoOua  and  son  left  home.     The  father  bore  np 

^vavely  till  Ihey  were  really  off,  and  then  going 

"^o  his  TMKU  Hutk  oihauited  on  a  chair.     Sud- 

^dtaily  ha  rsmembered  that  in  hii  diatica  he  had 

to  give  his  son  his  blessing.    He  rushed 


to  the  window  with  outstretched  hand,  but  the 
carriage  was  already  out  of  sight.  Hii  aon,  how- 
ever, breathed  fieely  when  once  Curiy  oGT;  the 
deliverance  from  a  position  which  he  had  long 
groaned  under  waa  delightful  enough  to  mitigate 
even  the  pain  of  BEponition  fiMm  hii  father  and 
aiscer.  Fonunalely  for  him  h«  could  not  foresee 
the  lib  which  lay  before  him, — a  life  fuU  to  lU 
close  of  crosses  sjid  disappointmants,  and  witk 

Their  first  halting  place  was  Monich,  bat  here 
they  met  with  nothing  but  discouragement,  and 
had  to  leave  nithout  accomplishing  anything.  At 
Augiburg  Mozart  viilted  G.  Andreas  8tein,  the 
celebrated  maker  of  organs  and  pianofortes,  and 
both  at  his  house  and  in  the  monaeterf  of  St. 
Ulrich  charmed  all  hearers  by  his  playing.  A 
concert,  however,  produced  but  a  smatl  sum.  On 
Oct.  30  they  reached  Mannheim,  where  they 
stayed  much  longer  than  they  anticipated.  Tba 
good  proapeota  which  at  first  seemed  to  open 
before  them  were  not  indeed  realised  j  bat  the 
visit  formed  a  decieive  epoch  in  Mozart's  life. 
Under  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor,  Mannheim  pos- 
sessed a  good  opera,  with  an  orchestra  contain- 
ing virtuosi  of  the  first  rank,  and  at  that  time 
ooniidered  the  first  in  Europe  for  initrumental 
muvc.'  Mo^krt  made  great  friends  with  Canna- 
blch,  an  excellent  conductor  and  good  teacher, 
and  gave  pianoforte  lessons  to  his  daughter 
Rose,  who  attracted  him  in  apite  of  her  youth. 
He  siso  became  intimate  with  the  poets  Wi^and 
and  Freiharr  von  Gemmingen,  the  oomposeri 
Eolzbauer  and  Schweitzer,  Raaff  the  great  tenor, 
Wendlmg,  Ramm,  and  Ritlar,  excellent  per- 
formers on  the  fiute,  oboe,  and  baasoon.  Here 
also  hii  playing,  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  the 
organ,  was  much  admired,  and  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  measuring  himself  with  Sterket  and 
Togler,  neither  of  whom  impressed  him  much. 
The  latter,  indeed,  he  positiv^  disliked.  While 
vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  admitWice  to  the 
Elector's  Chapel,  Wendling,  Ramm,  and  Ritter 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  ^em  to  Paris 
and  give  conoerts  there.  Ha  waa  incHned  to  the 
plan,  and  his  father  agreed,  thongh  with  reluct- 
ance; but  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  allowed  his 
friends  to  start  without  him.  The  truth  waa  he 
had  fallen  in  love.  AJoysia,  the  second  daughter 
of  Fridolin  Weber,  prompter  and  copyist,  was  a 

E'fted  singer,  with  a  line  voloe  and  considerable 
lauty,  and  these  qualities  made  a  due  imprenion 
upon  Wolfgang,  during  an  excundon  to  Kirch- 
heim,  in  Poland,  where  the  Princ»  of  Orange 
kept  a  private  orchestra,  and  bad  daily  concerts. 
Aloysia  returned  hia  attachment,  and  allowed 
him  to  teacfa  her  singing ;  and  he,  touched  by  the 

foverty  of  the  family,  reaolved  to  take  her  to 
taly,  and  there  write  a  new  opera  for  her  first 
appearance.  So  romantic  a  propc«ition  drove 
hu  father  nearly  out  of  hia  senaes.  In  auch  a 
case  quick  action  waa  everythinr.  TTiging  upon 
him  the  doubtful  character  of  the  plan,  he  uaed 
all  hia  endeavour!  to  tear  him  away  from  these 
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dangerous  BnnonndingB.  *  Off  with  yoa  to  Paris, 
and  that  immediately  1  Take  up  your  position 
amonff  those  who  are  really  great,— atit  Ccuar 
aut  nUUl  I  fVom  Paris  the  name  and  £une  of  a 
man  of  talent  spreads  throughout  the  world.'  As 
for  his  Aloysia,  he  advised  him  to  commend  her 
to  Raaff,  who  would  not  only  be  able  to  teach 
her,  but  whose  g^ood  word  would  have  great 
weight  with  impresarios.  It  was  a  hard  struggle 
for  Wolfgang,  but  his  love  for  his  father  enabled 
him  to  defer  to  his  authority,  and  the  time  for 
departure  was  fixed.  Before  leaving,  however, 
he  save  some  concerts,  at  which  he  played,  and 
produced  both  his  compositions  and  his  pupils ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  Mannheim  became 
aware  of  what  it  was  losing.  Parting  with  the 
Webers  was  hard  work;  they  all  wept»  and 
thanked  him  as  their  *  greatest  benefactor.*  In 
MiLnTihAiiw  he  composed — a  soprano  air  for  Aloysia 
(294) ;  a  tenor  air  for  Raaff  (295) ;  2  lieder  (307, 
308) ;  2  flute-oonoertos  (313-314) ;  Bomanze  for 
flute  (315) ;  quartet  for  flute  and  strings  (285)  ; 
7  sonatas  for  P.F.  and  violin,  partly  compcwed  in 
Paris  (296, 301-306)  ;  3  P.F.  sonatas  (309-311), 
including  the  beautiful  one  in  A  minor. 

Leaving  Mannheim  on  March  14,  1778,  they 
reached  Paris  on  the  23rd.  The  father's  antici- 
pations did  not  in  this  instance  prove  correct; 
their  old  fiiiend  Grimm  was  still  there,  but  by  no 
means  so  devoted  to  their  interests  as  he  had 
been ;  the  youth  was  not  the  same  attraction  as  the 
marvellous  boy  had  been ;  and  the  musical  world 
was  absorbed  in  the  Gluck  and  Piccini  contro- 
versy. Nor  had  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  fixnn 
Vienna  a  recommendation  to  Marie  Antoinette. 
They  were  thus  thrown  upon  their  Mannheim 
friends,  and  upon  Count  von  Sickingen,  to  whom 
von  Gcmmingen  had  given  them  an  introduction. 
Wolfgang  renewed  ^  acquaintance  with  Pic- 
cini, whom  he  had  met  in  Italy,  but  they  never 
got  beyond  the  terms  of  ordinary  courtesy ;  *  I 
know  my  business,  and  he  his, — that  is  enough,' 
writes  Wolfgang.  Grossec  he  calls,  'my  very 
good  friend,  and  an  uncommonly  dry  man.' 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  acquaintance  with 
Gr^try.  Grimm  procured  him  admittance  to 
the  Due  de  Guisnes,  who  played  the  flute 
superbly,  as  Mozart  says,  and  his  daughter  the 
harp.  Accordingly  he  had  to  compose  a  concerto 
(299)  for  these  two  insU'uments,  for  which  he 
cared  less  than  any  other.  To  the  daughter  he 
gave  daily  lessons  in  composition,  and  he  had  a 
few  other  lady-pupils.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
to  write  an  opera.  Noverre,  ballet-master  at  the 
Opc*ra,  promised  to  use  his  influence,  which  was 
great,  in  his  favour;  but  all  he  did  was  to 
employ  him  to  compose  twelve  pieces  for  his 
ballet,  '  Les  petits  ^  nens/  He  composed  a  sym- 
phony for  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  and  French  horn, 
at  the  request  of  Le  Gros,  director  of  the  Concerts 
Spirituels,  but  it  was  never  performed.  Some 
airs  in  a  Miserere  by  Holzbauer.  produced  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  without  Mozart's  name,  passed 
unnoticed,  except  by  Grossec,  who  expressed  great 
admiration.    Le  Gros  afterwards  ordered  another 

I  DlicoTered  and  printed  a  few  ymn  iffo. 
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j  symphony,  which  pleased  greatly — ^the  Paris  or 
j^nench  symphony  in  three  movements  (297); 
and  at  hiis  request  Mozart  wrote  a  second  An- 
dante in  place  of  the  original  one. 

In  the  meantime,  his  mother,  who  had  never 
been  well  in  Paris,  became  seriously  ill,  and  died 
in  Wol%ang's  arms  on  July  3.  With  great 
thoughtfulness  he  wrote  to  their  fridnd  Bullinger 
to  prepare  his  father  for  the  sad  news,  and  then 
sent  a  letter  direct,  which  gives  a  hi^h  idea  of 
the  love  which  bound  the  &mily  together,  and  of 
the  manliness  of  his  own  conduct  in  so  distress- 
ing a  position.'  Bemain  longer  in  Paris  he  felt 
he  could  not,  and  his  father  even  urged  his  de- 
parture, especially  as  therewas  now  some  prospect 
for  him  in  Salzburg,  owing  to  the  deaths  of 
Adlgasser  the  court  oiganist,  and  Lolli  the  old 
Capellmeister.  Moreover  the  Archbishop  had 
promised  to  allow  him  to  go  anywhere  to  super- 
intend the  production  of  an  opera,  should  he  be 
commissioned  to  write  one.  His  last  few  days  in 
Paris  were  cheered  by  his  old  London  £nend 
Christian  Bach,  who  had  come  over  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  '  Amadis.'  '  His  joy,  and  mine 
too,  at  meeting  again,  you  can  wedl  imagine,* 
he  wrote  to  his  father.  With  Bach  came  Ten- 
ducci,  and  the  three  spent  a  few  pleasant  days 
at  the  Mar^chal  de  Noailles*s  ch&teau  at  Saint 
Germain.  Mozart  wrote  a  scena'  for  Tenducci, 
with  accompaniment  for  pianoforte,  oboe,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  and  this  was  played  by  the  Mar^ 
chal's  servants,  who  were  all  Germans.  To  the 
compositions  already  mentioned  in  Paris  must  be 
added  a  gavotte  (300),  and  a  quartet  for  flute  and 
strings  (298). 

On  Sept.  26,  1 778,  Mozart  lefk  Paris  with  a  still 
heavier  heart  than  he  had  entered  it  six  mcmths 
before.  He  went  by  Nancy  and  Strassburg, 
which  he  reached  in  the  middle  of  October. 
Here  he  gave  three  concerts,  which  produced 
much  applause  but  little  money,  and  Dlayed  on 
Silbermann's  two  best  organs  in  the  Neukirche 
and  St.  Thomas.  On  Nov.  3  he  started  for 
Mannheim,  although  it  was,  as  his  father  said,  a 
foolish  notion  to  go  there  when  the  Courts  Uie 
Webers,  and  his  best  friends  were  all  absent  at 
Munich,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
But  it  did  him  good  to  recall  the  old  memories, 
and,  as  he  said,  '  I  love  Mannheim,  and  Mann- 
heim loves  me.'  Besides,  he  had  some  prospect 
of  an  engagement  for  an  opera.  Seyler's  troupe 
was  still  at  the  theatre ;  they  were  indeed  oxdy 
an  operetta-company,  but  there  was  some  talk  of 
founding  a  German  national  opera.  Here  too 
Mozart  saw  two  of  Benda^s  melodramas,  *  Medea ' 
and  '  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,'  and  was  so  delighted 
with  them  that  he  willingly  undertook  von 
Gemmingen's  '  Semiramis.*^  Von  Dalberg,  direc- 
tor   of   the   theatre,  also    had    his  eye    upon 

*  J«hn  ififm  boUi  lettan.  il.  91-9,  with  *  fMalmlto  of  that  to 
BuniDfer  In  an  appendix  to  roL  L 

>  Tenduect  appears  to  have  taken  thto  eomposltloo  with  Mm  to 
London.  BurneT  (Me  Banlngton's  '  Mbcellanlo,*  99)  «peaks  of  It  •• 
a  matterpleoe  of  invention  and  technique  (FoUli '  Moait  in  London,' 

lax 

«  He  took  the  libretto  bone  with  him  to  compow  'gratnltoasly.* 
*  You  aee.'  he  writes  to  his  father. '  how  strong  my  Ifkln;  for  th!«  kind 
of  composition  Is.'  Jahn  (1.  .M4)  has  not  been  able  to  dlscorw  whether 
tie  erer  eompoeed  It,  or  whether  the  poem  was  lost. 
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Mozart  for  his  opera  'Cora/  althongh  lie  was 
already  in  negotiation  with  Gluck  and  Schweitzer. 
However,  all  came  to  nothing ;  and  his  father, 
who  had  run  into  debt  on  his  account,  and  had 
moreover  great  hopes  of  seeing  him  well  plaoe<l  in 
Salzburg,  put  forth  his  authority  to  make  him 
return — ^*  You  will  start  immediately  on  receipt  of 
this.'  The  son  obeyed,  and  by  Dec.  25  was  at 
Munich  ;  but  his  father,  anxious  lest  he  should 
be  detained  for  good,  and  fearing  the  proximity 
of  his  beloved,  did  not  let  him  rest  there.  Ganna- 
bich  and  Raaff  were  indeed  'working  for  him 
hand  and  foot/  but  there  was  no  need  for 
anxiety  on  Aloysia*s  account.  Her  family  wel- 
oomed  him  warmly,  but  &Ke  who  '  had  wept  for 
him  *  seemed  now  scarcely  to  remember  him,  and 
was  even  displeased  that  he  had  altered  the 
fsehion  of  his  clothes.  Yet  he  again  offered  her 
his  musical  homage,  composing  a  grand  aria 
(316)  suited  to  her  present  capabilities,  to  words 
taken,  with  a  trace  of  self-complacency,  from 
Gluck's  '  Alceste/  and  with  an  obligate  accompa* 
niment  intended  forBamm  and  Ritter.  This  air 
was  his  &rewell  to  Aloysia  Weber,  about  whom 
he  wrote  to  his  father  in  May  1781,  'I  did  love 
her  truly,  and  feel  still  that  I  am  not  indifferent 
to  her;  but  luckily  for  me  her  husband  is  a 
jealous  fool,  and  never  lets  her  go  anywherei,  so 
that  I  rarely  see  her.'^ 

In  mourning  for  his  mother,  disappointed  in 

his  first  love,  and  with  all  his  hopes  faLdiied, 

Mozart  returned  in  the  middle  of  «fune  1779  to 

the  home  of  hir  childhood.      In  such  drcum- 

stances  the  warmth  with  which  he  was  received 

was  doubly  grateful.    A  good  many  of  his  old 

firiends  were  still  there  to  rally  round  him,  but 

nothing  could  overcome  his  dislike  of  Salzburg. 

Even   the  duties  entailed  by  his    position  as 

Concert-meister  and  organist  to  the  Court  and 

Cathedral,'  were  fulfilled  as  an  irksome  task. 

His  desire  to  write  for  the  stage  was  re-kindled 

by  the  presence  of  a  dramatic  company  under 

Bdhm  and  Schikaneder  (1779-80).     This  was 

the  beginning  of  his  intimacy  with  the  latter,  to 

whom  he  furnished  entr'actes  and  choruses  for 

Freiherr  von  Gebler's  Dramma  eroica  *  Thames, 

Konig  von  Egypten*  (345).    To  this  period  also 

belongs  a  German  opera,  libretto  by  Schachtner, 

to  which  Andr6  afterwards  gave  the  title  of 

'Zaide'  (344) — performed  in  1866  at  Frankfort. 

During  ms  stay  at  Salzbuig  in  1779-80  he 
produced  the  following  works  : — 2  masses  (31 7, 
'Coronation  mass,*  and  337);  a  Kyrie  (323);  2 
vespers  (321,  339),  among  his  best  compositions; 
a  trio  for  3  voices  with  3  oomi  di  basseto  (346) ; 
a  Lieder  (349,  351);  2  canons  (347,  348);  2 
^jrmphonies  (3x9,  338) ;  movement  of  a  symphony  * 
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1  She  «na  •ngacod  u  prfma  donnft  In  Vlenn*  tn  1780,  and  inarrifld 
'owpb  Lkofla.  Um  court  actor.  Sie  acknowledgrd  aficrwardi  that  a* 
*  f<Mt^  girl  the  had  not  appreciated  Mozart  as  highly  at  the  ought  to 
h$,rm  done,  but  she  became  a  great  admirer  of  his  music,  and  a  true 
trisDd.  Gbe  did  not  live  happily  with  her  husband,  but  their  Inter- 
course with  Voiart  was  quite  uneonttralned.  He  composed  for  her 
1a  Vteona  five  more  airs,  and  thejr  gare  mutual  assistance  at  each 
others'  concerts.  Kelly  ('Reminiscences.'  L  233)  admired  her  as  a 
Unger  of  the  first  rank.    Her  Totoe  was  exceptionally  high. 

s  His  flktber  soooeeded  In  geulng  him  appointed  successor  to  Adl- 
tancr.  with  a  salary  of  400  florins  (about  401.). 

s  (Generally  quoted  as  overtari  composed  for  Blaachlli  '  YlUanella 
iiplta.' 


(318);  duo  concertante  for  violin  and  viola  (364) ; 
2  serenades  (320,  361)  ;  divertimento  for  string- 
quartet  and  2  horns  (334) ;  4  sonatas  for  P.F. 
(330-333) »  variations  for  PJ*.  and  violin  (359, 
360) ;  sonatas  for  4  hands  (357,  358)  ;  variations 
for  P.F.  (352-354) ;  a  concerto  for  2  P.F.'s  (365); 
and  the  last  oigan  sonatas  (328,  329, 336).  At 
Munich  he  composed : — Kyrie  of  an  unfinished 
mass  (341 ) ;  concert-aria  for  Countess  Baumgarten 
(369) ;  and  quartet  for  oboe,  violin,  viola,  and 
cello,  for  Bainm  (370). 

His  next  employment  was  most  congenial. 
Through  the  exertions  of  his  fiiends  at  Munich 
the  grand  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1871  was  put 
into  his  lumds.  The  libretto  was  by  Abrate 
Varesoo,  court  chaplain  at  Salzburg,  who  con- 
sulted Mozart  at  every  step,  as  he  began  the 
work  at  home.  He  went  to  Munich  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  at  the  very  first 
rehearsals  the  music  was  highly  approved  by  the 
Elector  and  the  performers.  His  father  even 
wrote  to  him  fix)m  Salzburg,  'the  universal  sub- 
ject of  conversation  here  is  your  opera.*  The 
Archbishop  being  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  his 
father  and  sister  were  able  to  go  to  Munich  for 
the  first  performance  on  Jan.  29,  1781.  'Ido- 
meneo,  "Rh  di  Creta,'  opera  seria  (366,  ballet- 
music  367),  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
decided  once  for  all  Mozart*s  position  as  a 
dramatic  composer. 

While  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  Carnival,  into  which  he  plunged  as  soon  as 
his  labours  were  over,  he  received  a  summons 
firom  the  Archbishop  to  join  him  in  Vienna,  and 
started  immediately. 

On  March  16,  1781,  after  a  journey  of  four 
days,  Mozart  arrived  'all  by  himself  in  a  post 
chaise  *  in  Vienna,  where  his  destiny  was  to  be 
accomplished.  He  was  made  to  live  with  the 
Archbishop's  household,  and  dine  at  the  servants* 
table — treatment  in  striking  contrast  to  that  he 
received  firom  the  aristocracy  in  general.  The 
Countess  Thun,  'the  most  charming  and  at- 
tractive woman  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,* 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  so  did  vice-chancellor 
Count  Cobenzl,  and  others.  The  Archbishop 
liked  the  prestige  of  appearing  in  society  with 
Mozart,  Ceccarelli,  and  Brunetti,  as  his  domestic 
virtuosi,  but  did  not  allow  Mozart  either  to  play 
alone  in  any  house  but  his  own,  or  to  give  a 
concert.  He  was  obliged  however  to  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  nobility,  and  allow  him  to 
appear  at  the  concert  of  the  Tonkunstler-Societat. 
'  I  am  so  happy,*  Mozart  exclaimed  befinrehand, 
and  wrote  to  his  father  afterwards  of  his  great 
success.  At  the  Archbishop's  private  concert  too 
he  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  though  he 
was  often  addreued  in  that  very  house  as  '  Gas- 
senbube'  (low  fellow  of  the  streets).  In  vain 
did  his  father  urge  him  to  forbearance,  he  was 
determined  not  to  remain  in  a  position  where  he 
had  such  indignities  to  endure.  The  opportunity 
came  only  too  soon.  The  Archbishop,  detested 
ty  the  nobility,  and  above  all  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  did  not  receive  an  invitation  to  Laxen- 
burg,  the  summer  residence  of  the  court,  and  in 
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his  diBgart  determined  to  leave  Vienna.  The 
hoTuehoId  was  to  start  first,  but  Moaut,  'the 
villain,  the  low  fellow/  was  turned  out  of  the 
house  before  the  others.  He  took  lodgings  with 
the  Webers,  who  were  livix^  in  the  Petersplats 
at  a  house  called  *  sum  Auge  Gottes/  reduced  in 
number  by  the  death  of  the  father  and  the 
marriage  of  AJbysia.  At  his  next  audience  he 
was  greeted  with  'Lump,*  'Lausbube,*  and 
*  Fex  *  (untranslateable  terms  of  abuse).  '  None 
of  his  servants  treated  him  so  badly/  continued 
the  Archbishop.  '  Your  Grace  is  dissatisfied  with 
me  then?*  said  Mozart.  'Whatl  you  dare  to 
use  threats  t  (using  all  the  time  the  contemptuous 
'£r*)  Fez!  there  is  the  door;  I  wiU  have 
nothinff  more  to  do  with  such  a  vile  wretch* 
('  elenden  Bubeo ').  '  Nor  I  with  you,*  retorted 
Mozart,  and  turned  on  his  heeL  Not  having 
received  an  answer  to  his  application  £ar  hus 
dischaige,  Mozart  drew  up  a  fresh  memorial, 
with  iniich  he  presented  himself  in  the  ante« 
chamber  of  this  Prince  of  the  Church ;  but  as  if 
to  culminate  all  the  brutal  treatment  he  had 
already  received.  Count  Aroo  the  high-steward, 
addressed  him  as  'Flegel*  (down),  *Bur8ch* 
(fellow)  etc.,  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  room.  This 
took,  place  on  the  8th  of  June^  Mosart  was 
now  free,  though  he  had  not  received  his  formal 
dismiBsal ;  *  I  will  never  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  Salzburg/  he  wrote  to  his  father, '  I  hate 
the  Archbishop  almost  to  fury.'  It  was  summer, 
the  nobility  were  aU  going  into  the  country,  and 
there  was  no  demand  mr  either  concerts  or  lessons. 
The  Countess  Bumbeck  was  his  only  pnpU.  Com- 
position was  of  course  his  resource,  and  while 
thus  employing  his  leisure,  he  fulfilled  his 
long-cheruhed  desire  of  writing  an  opera  for 
the  National  Singspiel  (Gennan  opera),  founded 
by  the  Emperor  in  1778.  Tlie  Emperor  in- 
terested hunself  in  his  finvour,  and  he  soon 
received  a  libretto  to  his  taste.  He  was  hurt 
however  at  finding  himself  passed  over  at  the 
fdtes  in  honour  of  the  Grand-duke  Paul  and  his 
wife ;  even  his  '  Idomeneo '  had  to  give  way  to 
two  operas  of  Gluck*s.  His  contest  with  Clementi, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand- 
duchess  on  Dec.  24,^  afiforded  him  some  slight 
compensation.  He  had  previously  (Nov.  16) 
played  at  the  house  of  .Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  under  the 
circumstances  unable  to  do  anytMng  for  him. 
In  spite  of  unremitting  intrigues  his '  Entfdhrung 
a.us  dem  Serail'  (584),  libretto  by  Bretzner,  was 
produced  by  the  £mpeior*B  express  command, 
with  great  success  on  July  16,'  178  a.  Mo- 
jqart  was  arranging  it  for  a  wind  band  when 
he  received  through  his  father  a  request  for  a. 


1  Tb«  date  Id  Koiam  1etlai^-4]»e  14th.  In  J»hn  i.  eST.  !■  •  ml*- 
PHdV  In  SotA'%  'Monrtbriefan.'  both  edittont.  D«o.  »  should  be 
subitttutQd  lor  82.  as  maj  be  aem  from  the  letter  Iteelt  It  is  wall 
known  tha*  the  theme  of  the  sonata  plaTad  by  Olemantl  ((harres- 
▼1. 1)  on  thla  oooaston  waa  adopted  by  Moiart  la  the  (rvtitun  to  tha 
'ZauberflOte.' 

*  July  12.  In  Jahn  t.  (MB.  Is  wrong.  Tlw  Emperor  li  reported  to 
bare  aeJd, '  Too  fine  for  our  ears,  lleber  Mowrt,  and  much  too  many 
notes,'  m«anlns  that  the  accompaniments  oferpoweied  the  rotoes. 
Moiart  knswerad  banlcly,  'Biaetly  aa  manj nocei  aa  are  neceisarj, 
jrour  Ibslastjr. ' 


serenade  to  be  composed  in  all  hante,  for  the 
Haffiiers  of  Salzburg.  This  is  the  well-known 
Symphony  in  D  (385),  at  which,  when  lookine 
over  it  long  afterwards,  he  was  'quite  surprised, 
and  thought  'it  must  have  had  a  very  good 
effect.*  To  this  was  added  the  fine  Nachtmnsik 
in  C  minor,  for  a  wind-band,  better  known  as  a 
string-quintet  (388). 

On  the  Grand-duke*s  second  visit  taViemia  in 
October,  he  attended  Mozart  s  opera,  which  was 
still  attracting  *  swarms  of  people ' ;  the  com- 
poser conducted  in  person,  'to  show  himself 
the  &thar  of  his  own  child.*  Prague  soon  pro- 
duced it  with  great  success ;  a  foretaste  of  the 
many  honours  Mosart  was  to  receive  in  that 
city. 

He  found  his  new  abode  with  the  Weben  very 
comfortable;  but  the  world  soon  began  to  en- 
quire whether  he  were  not  intending  to  marry 
one  of  the  daughters.  The  report  reached  hia 
father,  who  admonished  him  seriously ;  but  Wolf- 
gang solemnly  declared  that  he  was  thinking 
of  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to  prove  his  statement 
took  another  lodiong,  in  the  *  Graben.*  Here  how- 
ever the  want  of  the  attentions  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  drove  him  to  a  new  step,  for  which 
we  soon  find  him  preparing  his  father.  *  To  my 
mind  a  bachelor  lives  only  half  a  life '  he  writes, 
and  hesitatingly  names  the  object  of  his  love. 
'  But  surely  not  a  Weber  t  Yes,  a  Weber,  Can- 
stance,  the  third  daughter.'  AH  attempts  at 
dissuasion  were  vain;  his  resolution  was  fixed, 
and  on  Aug.  16,  scarcely  a  month  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  opera,  he  led  Constanze  to  the 
altar,  at  St.  Stephen's.  Bringing  home  his  bride 
was  his  '  EntfUhrung  aus  dem  Auge  Gottes '  aa 
he  told  his  friends.  '  As  soon  as  we  were  maniedy 
my  wife  and  I  both  began  to  weep ;  all  present^ 
even  the  priest,  were  touched  at  seeing  ua  so 
moved,  and  wept  too.* 

His  marriage  involved  Mozart  in  innumerable 
troubles.  With  many  good  qualities  his  wife 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  manager,  and  thia  was 
the  worst  defect  possible,  since  Mozart  was 
naturally  careless  in  money  matters^  and  of  course 
his  life  as- a  busy  artist  was  an  un&vourable  one 
for  economy.  They  began  housekeeping  with 
next  to  nothing,  and  their  resources  were  un- 
certain at  the  best.  No  wonder  then  that  in  six 
months  they  were  in  serious  difficulties ;  and  so> 
it  went  on  to  the  end.  His  friends,  the  worthy 
Puchberg  espedally,  were  always  ready  to  come 
to  his  assistance,  but  they  could  not  prevent  his 
often  being  put  to  embarrassing  and  humiliating, 
straits.  Without  even  a  prospect  of  a  fixed 
appointment  he  was  thrown  bauck  upon  lessons 
and  concerts.  Pupils  were  scarce,  but  he  was 
more  fortunate  as  a  virtuoso ;  and  for  the  next  few 
years  he  was  constantly  employed  with  conoertSy 
his  own  and  those  of  other  artists,  and  still  more 
in  playing  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  Lent 
and  Advent  were  the  regular  oonoexi  seasons  in 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  was  firaquently  pre- 
sent, and  always  had  a  loud  'bravo*  for  Mosui, 
speaking  of  him  too  at  his  own  table  '  in  the 
highest  terms*   as   'un  talent  decide.'     This 
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makes  it  aH  the  more  difficnli  to  exonerate 
hie    majeety   from   the   charge  of  yielding  to 
the  efforts  of  thoee  immediately  about  him,  to 
prevent  hie  bestowing  some   suitable  post  on 
Moxart.     The  latter  writes  on  this  subject  to 
his  father,  *  Countess  Thun,  C!ount  Ziohy,  Baron 
▼an  Swieten,  even  Prince  Kaunitz,  are  all  much 
vexed  at  the  little  value  that  the  Emperor  puts 
on  men  of  talent.     Kaunits  said  lately,  when 
talking  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  abcmt  me, 
that  men  of  that  ttamp  only  came  into  the  world 
once  in  a  hwndred  yean,  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  driven  out  of  Germmny,  eepeeially  when,  as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  they  feere  already  in  the 
capital*     After  the  success  of  his  first  concert 
in  Lent  1782,  Mosart  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  Martin,  who  had  instituted  a  series  of 
concerts  held  in  the  winter  at  the  ^ '  Mehlgrube,* 
snd  removed  in  May  to  the  'Augarten,  where 
3iozart  played  for  the  first  time  on  May  a6. 
IHe  afterwards  joined  the  pianist  Richter,  who 
^[ave  subscription  concerts.    Among  the  artists 
^  whose  concerts  he  appeared,  were  the  singen 
d,  Teyber,   and  StoracCi   and  his  sister- 
•law,  Mme.  Lange. 

His  own  subscription  concerts,  generally  three 
'  four,  were  held  in  the  theatre,  at  the  Mehlgrube, 
in  the  Trattnerhof,  and  being  attended  by  the 
of  the  nobility,*  produced  both  honour  and 
^xrofit.  The  programme  connsted  chiefly,  some- 
"times  entirely,  of  his  own  compositions — a 
^symphony,  two  P.  F.  concertos,  an  orchestral 
^iece  with  an  instrument  concertante^  three  or 
:four  airs,  and  an  improvised  fantasia.  The 
^tter,  in  which  he  showed  incomparable  skill, 
^ways  roused  a  perfect  storm  of  applause.  Por 
^esch  concert  he  composed  a  new  P.  F.  concerto, 
^the  greatest  number  and  the  best  belonging  to 
"this  time.  With  so  much  on  his  hands  he  might 
^well  say,  when  excusing  himself  to  his  sister  for 
"Writing  80  seldom,  'Has  not  a  man  without  a 
lueutser  of  fixed  income  enough  to  do  and  to 
"think  of  day  and  night  in  a  place  like  this  !* 
^  list  he  sent  to  his  father  of  the  concerts  for 
1784  will  best  show  the  request  he  was  in. 
^During  six  weeks  (Feb.  36  to  April  3)  he  played 
^ve  times  at  Prince  Gallitzin  s,  nine  times  at 
-Count  John  £sterhasy*s,  at  three  of  £iohter*s 
^sonoerts,  and  five  of  his  own. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  an  appointment,  which 
must  have  been  most  trying  to  one  of  his  ex- 
citable nature,  Mosart  seriously  thought  of  going 
to  London  and  Paris,  and  began  to  practise 
himself  in  English  and  French.    He  had  even 


*  Afwyold  taOdinc^vtthnKnutH  nfildi  baOi  ud  eon««ti 
MS.    A  Sonr-wMvhooM  In  the  Vimntnt  gun  Its  baim  to  tlw 
booM.    It  Is  now  the  Hot«l  Munaeh. 

>  Sm  AusABTm,  vol.  L  Ik  IM  a. 

a  Id  tte  HM  of  his  rabMrtbm  for  17M  no  And.  hmUkm  hit  ncvlw 
potniM.  CotintflM  Than.  BuoneH  Walditfdten,  Oonnt  Zkhj,  van 
•wiMMi.  «le^  th«  Duka  of  Wlrtembarg,  Prtnev  Uohtoastoln.  Anon- 

K.  KMBltx.  Uehnowtky.  LoUcowhi.  Pur.  Palm,  and  SehiromD- 
:  tho  dMtnfiilthod  flMDllSM  of  Bothysny.  DIetiichcteln.  XrdOdr. 
r.  Bmmtih.  H«rtientaiiw  Kafflowtet.  Nortli.  FoUy.  BehiuF> 
Stahmbef*.  and  Walditda ;  the  RoMten.  Sponbh.  BMdlntan. 
Doteh.  and  Danish  ambasndors:  the  eminent  flaanden  Fries, 
^nldntaln.  Arenfeld.  BlenanidM.  Floyer.  and  Welxlar:  fOferameot 
"  '  '  ot  position,  and  sdcntlfle  men.  soeh  as  Isdooccr.  Bedekorlch, 
QrriiMr,  Kwss,  Fufltodof^  Bon^  MartlBi,  Soanen- 


written  to  Le  Gros  in  Paris  about  engagdmentB 
for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and  the  Ck>ncerts  dee 
Amateurs,  but  his  &ther,  honified  at  the  idea  of 
a  newly  married  man  without  resources  thus 
wandering  about  the  world,  succeeded  in  putting 
a  stop  to  Uie  scheme.  As  a  compensation  for  the 
postponement  of  one  desire,  he  was  able  to 
fulfil  another,  that  of  presenting  his  young  wife 
to  his  fisher.  Starting  after  her  recovery  from 
her  first  confinement  (June  17)  they  reached 
Salzbuig  at  the  end  of  July  1 783. 

Before  his  marriage  Mozart  had  made  a  vow 
that  if  ever  Clonstanze  became  his  wife,  he  would 
have  a  new  mass  of  his  own  composition  per- 
formed in  Salzburg.  The  work  was  neariy  ready, 
and  the  missing  numbers  having  been  supplied 
firom  one  of  his  older  masses,  this  fine  and  broadly 
designed  composition  (427)  was  given  at  the  end 
of  August  in  the  Petexvldrche,  Constanze  herself 
singing  the  soprano.  Opera  bufia  having  been 
reintroduced  in  Vienna  he  began  a  new  opera, 
'L*Oca  del  Cairo'  (432),  but  after  some  pro- 
gress found  the  libretto  (by  Yaresco)  so  wretched 
that  he  let  it  drop.*  A  second  oper%  *Lo 
Sposo  deluso*  (430),  only  reached  the  fifth 
nmnber,  partly  perhi^  beoiuse  he  despaired  of 
being  able  to  produce  it,  as  Sarti  and  Paisiello 
were  then  in  v  ienna,  absorbing  public  attention 
with  the  triumph  of  the  latter^s  *H  Bh  Teo- 
doro.*  In  the  meantime  Mozart  rendered  a 
service  of  love  to  his  friend  Michael  Haydn,  who 
was  incapacitated  by  illness  from  completing  two 
duets  for  violin  and  viola  for  the  Archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  characteristically  threatened  to 
stop  his  Conoertmeister's  salary,  but  Mozart 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  undertook  to  write 
the  two  pieces  'with  unmistakable  pleasure.* 
His  firiena  retained  his  salary,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop received  the  duets  (423,  494)  as  Haydn's. 
Mozart  also  took  an  active  interest  in  his  father's 
pupils — Marchand  the  violinist  of  I  a  (then  play  • 
mg  in  Vienna),  his  sister  Margarethe,  then  14, 
afterwards  Mme.  Danzi,  the  wdl-known  singer, 
and  a  child  of  9,  the  daughter  of  Brochard 
the  celebrated  actor.  He  also  became  intunate 
with  Marie  Ther^  Paradies  the  blind  pianist, 
who  was  then  in  Salzburg,  and  for  whom  he 
afterwards  composed  a  concerto  (456).  The  main 
object  of  his  visit  however  was  not  fulfilled.  It 
was  only  after  long  opposition  that  his  iather 
had  unwillingly  given  nis  consent  to  his  mar^ 
riage,  but  Wolfguig  hoped  that  his  prejudice 
agamst  Constanze  would  disappear  on  acquaint- 
ance ;  neither  his  fiither  nor  lus  sistor  however 
took  to  her. 

Leaving  Salzburg  on  the  30th  of  October,  and 
stopping  at  Lamtwch  for  Mozart  to  play  the 
organ  in  the  monastery,  th^  found  Count  Thun 
on  the  look-out  for  them  at  Linz,  and  made  some 
stay  with  him,  being  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration.   For  a  concert  which  Mozart  gave  in 


«  It  i*as  eompletod  hr  Andrd,  wHh  a  Bondean.  qvattetlo  from  *Lo 
Spoio  delnso.'  finale  from  'La  Villanella  raptta,'  bgr  Monurt;  was 
adapted  to  new  words  bj  Victor  Wilder,  and  performed  to  Paris, 
Th««trs  des  ftuitaliies  Parislennes.  June  «,  1887;  at  Yieiio*  In  the 
Carl  nieatroi  IMe :  at  Dnurjr  Lana.  May  Ul  U7a 
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the  theatre,  he  oompoeed  in  haste  a  new  sym- 
phony (435).* 

In  X7S5  the  father  returned  his  son^s  visit, 
staying  with  him  in  the  Groese  Schulerstrasse 
(now  No.  8)  from  Feb.  11  to  April  25.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  find  their  domestic  arrangements 
and  money  matters  for  the  time  being  in  good 
order.  He  found  a  grandson  too^'  litUe  Karl  is 
▼ery  like  your  brother.'  Though  not  yet  on 
thoroughly  good  terms  with  his  son  or  his 
daughter-m-law,  he  derived  all  the  old  pleasure 
from  his  successes  as  an  artist,  and  listened  with 
delight  to  his  productions.  He  had  come  just  at 
the  right  time,  when  concerts  were  succeeding 
each  diher  as  fast  as  possible,  and  his  son  taking 
part  in    all;  and  at  the  first  he  attended  his 

r  filled  with  tears  of  happiness  at  Wolfgang's 
ing  and  compositions.  The  day  aft^  his 
amval  Wolfgang  invited  his  friend  Haydn  and 
the  two  Barons  Todi ;  and  his  &ther  wrote  home 
a  frill  account  of  this  memorable  evening; 
memorable  indeed!  for  setting  aside  other  con- 
siderations, it  was  not  often  that  two  men  of 
such  remarkable  solidity  of  character  as  Leopold 
Mozart  and  Haydn  could  be  found  togewer. 
*  Three  new  -quiurtets  were  played/  writes  the 
happy  &ther,  <  the  three  (458,  464,  465)  he  has 
added  to  those  we  already  have  (387,  421,  428); 
they  are  perhaps  a  trifle  easier,  but  excellently 
composed,  Herr  Haydn  said  to  me,  I  declare  to 
ywt  htfort  God  a$  a  man  of  honour,  that  your 
son  ia  the  greatest  composer  that  J  icnow,  either 
personally  or  by  reputation;  he  has  taste^  and 
beyond  that  the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
-art  of  composition.'  In  return  for  this  avowal 
Mosart  dedicated  to  Haydn,  with  a  laudatory 
preface,  these  six  quartets,  '  the  fruits  of  long  and 
arduous  toil/  '  It  is  but  his  due/  he  said,  '  for 
from  Haydn  I  first  learnt  how  to  compose  a 
quartet.*  The  success  of  his  pupil  Marchand, 
and  the  great  progress  of  Aloysia  Lange,  both  as 
a  singer  and  actress,  also  afforded  pleasure  to 
Leopold  Mozart.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a 
man  of  his  way  of  thinking  should  have  joined 
the  Freemasons,  avowedly  through  his  son's  in- 
fluence. This  however  was  their  last  meeting; 
for  soon  after  his  return  from  Vienna  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  on  May  aS,  1787,  he  ended  a 
life  which  had  been  wholly  consecrated  to  his 
children. 

Mozart  the  son  belonged  to  the  eighth  and 
oldest  Freemasons'  lodge  ('zur  gekriinten  Hoff- 
nung ')  in  Vienna.  His  interest  in  the  order  was 
great,  indeed  he  at  one  time  thought  of  founding 
a  society  of  his  own  to  be  called  'Die  Gxotte, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  rules.  A  letter  to  his 
father,  during  his  illness,  in  which  he  enlarges 
upon  the  true  significance  of  death  to  a  Mason, 
is  a  i^roof  of  the  serious  light  in  which  he  con- 
sidered his  obligations.  His  connection  with  the 
order  also  inspired  many  of  his  compositions. 
For  it  he  wrote— '  Gesellenlied '  (468);  'Mau- 
rerfreude*  (471),  a  short  cantata,  at  the  per- 

I  DedlMtod  to  Ootmt  Thnn.   An(M  ImaefiMS  Ko.  444  to  b«Te  been  , 
the  ope  oinipoeeA  for  tbb  occuiou,  from  Moain  tavliig  copied  aome 
oriheputa. 


formanoe  of  which  his  father  was  present 
shortly  before  his  death ;  '  Maurerische  Trauer- 
musik'  (477),  for  strings  and  wind;  'Lied,' 
with  chorus,  and  a  chorus  in  3  parts,  both  with 
organ  (483,  484),  for  the  ceremony  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  '  Neugekronten  Hofl^ung'  (by  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor  Joseph)  in  1 785  ;  and 
a  short  cantata  for  tenor,  with  closing  chorus 
(623),  composed  Nov.  15,  1791,  the  last  of  his 
recorded  works  which  he  conducted  himself.  A 
short  adagio  for  2  comi  di  bassetto  and  bassoon 
(410) ;  an  adagio  for  2  clarinets  and  3  oomi  di 
bassetto  (41 1)  ;  and  an  unfinished  cantata  (439) 
were  probably  intended  for  the  same. 

In  March  1 785  Mozart  produced  at  the  concert 
of  the  Tonkttnstler  Sodetat,  a  cantata,  '  Davidde 
penitente*  (469),  the  materials  for  which  he 
drew  from  his  last  unfinished  mam  (437),  writing 
the  Italian  words  below  the  Latin,  and  adding 
two  new  airs.  There  was  an  object  for  thia 
work;  his  name  was  down  at  the  time  for  ad- 
mittance into  the  Society,  but  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  statutes  he  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  produce  the  certificate  of  his  baptism! 

After  a  long  delay  he  was  again  gratified  by 
an  opportunity  of  writing  for  the  stage.  An 
opera-buffa  had  been  organised  as  far  back  as 
April  1783,  and  the  Emperor  had  secured  an 
excellent  *  company;  and  after  a  failure  the  Na- 
tional-Singspiel   had  been  revived    in  October 

1785.  A  libretto,  'Rudolf  von  Habsbui^g/  sent 
to  Mozart  frt>m  Mumheim  remained  unused,  but 
at  length  he  and  Salieri  were  requested  to  supply 
German  and  Italian  '  pihcoB  de  piroonstance  *  for 
some  f(§tes  in  honour  of  distinguished  visitors  at 
Schonbrunn.  To  Mozart*s  lot  fell  'Der  Schau- 
spieldirector '  (486),  a  disjointed  comedy  by 
Stephanie  junior,  produced  at  Schonbrunn  Feb.  7, 

1786,  and  afterwards  at  the  Kamthnerthor 
Theatre.' 

In  the  next  month  a  gratifying  performance  of 
'  Idomeneo '  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Auersperg,  by  a' troupe  of  titled  and  efficient 
performers,  under  Mozart^s*  own  supervision. 
This  mark  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
aristocracy  towards  him  bore  fruit,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  tJie  well-known 
dramatist.  His  proposal  to  adapt  Beaumar- 
chais's  '  Manage  de  Figaro '  for  Mozart  received 
the  Emperor's  consent,* — reluctantly  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  offensive  nature  of  the  plot  in  the 
original,  —  and  the  first  performance  of  'Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro '  (492)  took  place  after  violent 
intrigues,  on  May  i,  1786.  The  theatre  was 
crowded,  and  the  audience  enthusiastic ;  several 
numbers  were  repeated  twice,  and  the  little  duet 
three  times,  and  this  went  on  at  succeediug  re- 
presentations till  the  Emperor  prohibited  en- 
cores.*   Kelly,  who  took  the  parts  of  Basilic  and 

9  Inelndlnf  Nuicy  Storace.  ber  brotbor  Btepben.  •nd  tba  taor 
Kelly.  All  EngUah. 

s  Tbto  ffingspiel  wu  glTcn  tereral  times  with  s  new  libretto,  and 
several  Interpolations.  A  recent  attempt  by  BchneklM-  (18S1)  Intro* 
duoed  both  Mozart  and  Schlkaneder.  and  was  {MUticttlarly  unfor- 
tunate. 

4  He  composed  for  it  a  new  doet  for  two  soprani  (4S>X  umI  a  rondo 
for  soprano  with  ylolln  solo  (490X 

s  Kelly  relates  ('Reminiscences,'  1.  MS).  'When  the  slnieni  were  one 
day  rehaawing.  the  Bnperor  said.  "X  dare  jay  you  an  aU  pieaaed  that 
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Don  Curzio,  writes  with  great  spirit:  ' Never \ 
wjui  anything  more  complete  than  the  trinnph 
of  Mozart,  and  his  Nozze  di  Figaro,  to  which 
numerous  overflowing  audiences  bore  witness. 
Even  at  the  first  full  band  rehearsal,  all  pre- 
ftent  were  roused  to  enthusiasm,  and  when 
Benucci  came  to  the  fine  passage  "Cherubino, 
alia  vittoria,  alia  gloria  militar/'  which  he  gave 
wiUi  stentorian  lungs,  the  efifect  was  electric, 
for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on  the  stage, 
and  those  in  the  orchestra,  as  if  actuated  by  one 
feeling  of  delight,  vociferated  *' Bravo!  Bravo, 
Maestro!  Viva,  viva,  grande  Mozart!**  Those 
in  the  orchestra  I  thought  would  never  have 
ceased  applauding,  by  beating  the  bows  of  their 
violins  againiit  the  music  desks.*  And  Mozart  ? 
'  I  never  shall  forget  his  little  animated  counten- 
ance, when  lighted  up  with  the  glowing  rays  of 
genius ; — it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  it,  as  it 
would  be  to  paint  sunbeams.'  ^ 

And  yet,  after  all  this  success,  nothing  was  done 
for  him.  Earning  a  living  by  giving  lessons 
and  playing  in  public  was  in  every  resipect  un- 
satisfactory. '  You  lucky  man,'  he  said  to  young 
Oyrowetz  as  he  was  starting  to  Italy,  '  and  I  am 
still  obliged  to  give  lessons  to  earn  a  trifle.* 
Moreover  he  soon  found  himself  eclipsed  on  the 
«tage  by  two  new  pieces,  which  for  a  time  ab- 
sorbed the  public  entirely;  these  were  Ditters- 
<iorrB  Singspiel  '  Der  Apotheker  und  der  Doctor  * 
(July  II),  and  Martin's  'Cosa  rara'  (Nov.  17). 
Again  he  resolved  to  go  to  England,  and  was 
again  dissuaded  by  his  father.  A  gleam  of  light 
came  however  from  Prague,  whither  he  was 
invited  to  see  for  himself  the  immense  success  of 
his  '  Figaro,*  produced  there  first  after  Vienna, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  the  '  Entfuhrung.' 
Count  Johann  Jos.  Thun,  one  of  the  greatest 
amatenrs  in  Prague,  placed  his  house  at  Mozart's 
disposal,  and  he  joyfully  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. His  first  letter'  states  the  condition  in 
which  he  found  Prague,  '  the  one  subject  of  con- 
versation here  is — ^Figaro ;  nothing  is  played,  sung, 
or  whistled  but — Figaro;  nobody  goes  to  any 
opera  but  —  Figaro ;  everlastingly  Figaro  1 ' 
He  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  attentions, 
and  felt  himself  at  the  summit  of  bliss ;  at  the 
opera,  given  quite  to  his  satisfaction,  he  received 
a  perfect  ovation.  Furthermore  two  concerts 
were  brilliantly  successful ;  at  the  first,  his  new 
symphony  (504)  having  been  loudly  applauded, 
he  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  improvised  for 
fall  half  an  hour,  rousing  the  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Again,  and  yet  once 
again  he  had  to  resume,  till,  obeying  the  general 
acclamation,  he  finished  bv  extemporising  vari- 
ations on  *  Non  piu  andrai,  which  completed  his 
triumph.  The  receipts  also  were  thoroughly 
tstisfactory.  Having  made  the  remark,  that  he 
■hould  like  to  compose  an  opera  for  so  intelligent 
and  appreciative  a  public,  the  impresario  Bondini 
~  took  him  at  his  word,  and  concluded  a  contract 

A  '  lwf«  derirad  thcra  thall  b«  no  more  eDOorei."   To  whldi  th«jr  all 
bowed  aMent.  Irat  KaUjr  Mid  bokUr.  **  Do  not  beUtre  Uwm.  Slic,  tliej 
^i  like  to  be  eoeored.  M  leMi  1  un  tare  I  alwejs  do." ' 
'  •  Baninteceoce^'  I.  V».  - 

a  Tto  hto  frkod  Uoctfrkd  TOO  Jecqnln.  JftD.  IS,  1787. 
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with  him  for  an  opera  for  the  ensuing  season, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  usual  fee  of 
loo  ducats,  and  the  librettist  50.  The  distrac- 
tions of  society  in  Prague  took  up  all  his  time, 
and  his  only  compositions  while  there  were  nine 
contredanses  for  orchestra  (510)  written  for  Count 
Pachta,  who  locked  him  in  for  an  hour  before 
dinner  for  the  purpose,  and  six  Teutsche  for  full 
orchestra  (509). 

On  his  return  to  Vienna  after  this  ma<^ificent 
reception,  he  felt  his  position  more  galling  than 
ever ;  and  his  desire  to  visit  England  was  re- 
kindled by  the  departure  of  his  friends  Nancy 
Storace,  and  her  brother,  Kelly,  with  his  own 
pupil  Attwood.  They  promised  to  endeavour  to 
secure  him  some  position  there,  so  that  he  would 
be  able  to  go  without  undue  risk. 

The  libretto  of  'Figaro,'  having  proved  so 
satisfactory,  he  applied  again  to  Da  Ponte,  and 
this  time  their  choice  fell  upon  '  Don  Giovanni.' 
In  September  1787  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Prague,  and  took  lodgings  '  Bei  den  drei  Lowen ' 
No.  420  in  the  KolUmarkt.  But  his  favourite 
resort  was  the  vineyard  of  his  friend  Duschek 
at  Koschirz  near  the  city,  where  are  still  shown 
his  room,  and  the  stone  table  at  which  he  used 
to  sit  working  at  his  score,  often  in  the  midst  of 
conversation  or  skittle  playing.'  Before  the 
production  of  his  new  opera,  Mozart  conducted 
a  festival  performance  of  'Figaro*  on  Oct.  14 
in  honour  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresia, 
bride  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony.  He  was  very 
anxious  about  the  success  of  his  opera,  al- 
though, as  he  assured  Kucharz  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra,  he  had  spared  neither  pains  nor 
labour  in  order  to  produce  something  really  good 
for  Prague.  On  the  evening  before  the  repre- 
sentation the  overture  was  still  wanting,  and  he 
worked  at  it  far  into  the  night,  while  his  wife 
kept  him  supplied  with  punch,  and  told  him 
&irystories  to  keep  him  awake.  Sleep  however 
overcame  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  but  at  7  in  the  morning  the  oopyist 
received  the  score,  and  it  was  played  at  sight  in 
the  evening.  This  first  performance  of  'Don 
Giovanni*  (527)  took  place  on  Oct.  29,  1787. 
On  Mozart's  appearance  in  the  orchestra  he 
was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
a  triple  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  opera 
was  accompanied  from  beginning  to  end  with 
rapturous  marks  of  approvaJ.  He  had  of  course 
no  time  for  other  compositions,  but  his  friend 
Mme.  Duschek  locked  him  into  her  summer- 
house  to  ensure  his  writing  an  aria  he  had  pro- 
mised her.  He  revenged  himself  by  making  it 
difficult,  and  would  oiUy  give  it  her  on  condition 
that  she  should  sing  it  at  sight.  It  is  one  of  his 
finest  airs  (528). 

About  the  time  of  his  return  to  Vienna<Gluck 
died  (Nov.  15,  1787),  and  Mozart  had  remn  to 
hope  that  some  suitable  position  would  now  be 
open   to   him.     But   the  Emperor  was  in  no 

•  Tike  vnift  is  now  cftlled  'Bertminka.'  A  bust  of  Moait,  bf 
Seidan.  wm  placed  on  t  ellght  eminence  In  the  ground*,  and  ■olenmly 
unveiled  on  JuneS.  ll«76.  by  the  then  poaMMor.  Herr  Lambert  Popelka. 
who  died  June  9.  1979.  A  hitherto  unpublished  lettw  of  Moxait's. 
dated  l*ncue.  Oct.  19.  ITST,  was  prtnted  at  the  same  time. 
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huiry.  By  way  however  of  recognliiiig  his  re> 
cent  triumph  at  Prague,  and  in  order  to  retain 
him  in  Vienna  (his  hankering  after  England  being 
well  known)  he  appointed  him  Kammer-com- 
poflitor  with  a  salary  of  800 gulden^  (about  £80) 
Mozart  looked  upon  this  appointment  aa  a  mere 
beggar's  dole,  and  when,  according  to  custom,  he 
had  to  send  in  a  sealed  letter  stating  his  income, 
he  wrote  bitterly  *Too  much  for  what  I  ^pro- 
duce ;  too  little  for  what  I  could  produce.*  *  Don 
Giovanni  *  was  not  given  in  Vienna  till  May  7, 
1 788,  and  then  did  not  plea$e}  Mozart  added 
a  new  air  for  Donna  Elvira,  No.  2$  (K.  527),  an 
air  for  Masetto,  No.  a6,  a  short  air  for  Don 
Ottavio,  No.  37,  and  a  duet  for  Zerlina  and 
Leporello,  No.  28. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  last  opera,  Mo* 
zart*8  pecuniary  condition  continued  desperate. 
This  is  shown  convincingly  by  a  letter  (June  27) 
to  his  friend  Puchbeig,  in  which  the  poor  fellow 
begs  piteoualy  for  a  loan,  and  speaks  of  *  gloomy 
thougnts  which  he  must  repel  with  all  his  might.* 
And  yet  at  the  very  height  of  his  distress  he 
manifests  extraordinary  power.  Besides  other 
compositions,  he  wrote  within  six  wee}Ls  (June  36 
to  Aug.  10)  his  three  last  and  finest  symphonies, 
in  £b,  6  minor,  and  C  (Jupiter)  (543, 550,  551). 
But  other  very  oongoiial  work  awaited  him. 
From  the  beginning:  of  his  life  in  Vienna  he  had 
been  acquainted  with  van  Swieten,  director  of 
the  Hofbibliothek,  who  was  a  great  amateur  of 
classical  music,  and  who  with  a  small  band  of 
friends  devoted  eveiy  Sunday  morning  to  study- 
ing the  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  himself 
sang  the  *  treble,  Mozart  (who  sat  at  the  piano) 
the  alto,  and  Starzer  and  Tevber  tenor  and  bass. 
It  was  for  these  practices  that  Mozart  sept  for 
his  MS.  book  of  pieces  by  Michael  Haydn  and 
Eberlin,  and'  afteiwards  for  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  HandeL  They  also  served  as  ap  incentive 
to  him  to  compose  pianoforte  pieces  of  a  solid 
description;  several  remained  fragments,  but 
among  those  completed  are — Prelude  and  Fugue, 
k  3,  in  C  (394) ;  Fugue  in  G  minor  (401) ;  Gla- 
viersuite  in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel  (399) ; 
an  arrangement  of  the  fugue  in  G  minor  (origin- 
ally for  2  P.F.s)  for  string-quartet,  with  a  shor^ 
adagio  (546).  He  also  arranged  5  fugues  from 
^ach*s  Wohltemperirte  Clavier  for  string-quartet 

(405). 
By  1788,  however,  van  Swieten*s  practices  had 

assumed  larger  proportions.  At  his  instigation 
a  number  of  gentlemen  united  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary funds  for  perfarmanoes  or  oratorios  witii 
chorus  and  orchestra.  The  fine  large  hall  of 
the  Hofbibliothek  served  as  their  conoert-room, 
Mozart  conducte(lt  and  young  Weigl  took  the 

gianoforte.     It  was  for  these  performances  that 
e  added  wind  pa|ts  to  Handel  s '  Acis  and  Gala- 

lHUbtherdUliiotllT«toi««thlt  jMiTtl«]  fctUiatlOD  of  hit  bopes; 
be  had  dtad.  m  alretdy  stated,  on  May  SB. 

a  Vli.  the  danow  for  the  Impeiiid  BedootaD-bUli.  whieh  It  mi  hH 
dat7  to  supply. 

•  Acconllnt  to  D»  Fonte  tha  Imperor  lald.  '  Hie  opera  It  dirloe. 
tan*  pertiapi  than  Figaro,  but  It  Is  not  tb«  meat  for  my  Vienoeae^' 
Wbon  tb«  saying  nas  reported  to  Mosart  ba  replied.  'We  must  give 
tbom  time  to  cbow  it.* 

4  '  Diskaat.*  Mozart's  letter.  Xarcb  Vt,  178& 
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tea**  (Kov.  1788).  *  Messiah'  (Mair^  1789I, 
*Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  l^ay,'  and  *  Alexander's 
Feast*  (Julv,  1790). 

Such  work  as  this,  however,  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove his  pecuniary  oondition ;  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  journey  might  bring  to  light  some  means 
of  extricating  himself,  he  gratefully  accepted  an 
invitation  ttwn.  his  pupil  and  patron  Prince  Karl 
Lichnowsky,  to  accompany  him  to  Berlin. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  April  8,  1 789,  their  first 
halting-plaoe  worth  noting  was  Dresden,  where 
Mozart  played  at  court,  exciting  great  admiratioii 
and  receiving  100  ducats.  He  was  well  recnved 
also  in  private  circles,  and  the  general  interest 
was  increased  by  a  competition  with  J.  W. 
Hassler  of  Erfurt,  then  distinguished  as  pianist 
and  organist.*  Without  considering  him  a 
formidable  opponent,  Mozart  acknowledged  his 
talent.  Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  poet  Kdmer,  and  his  sister-in-law  I>or» 
Stock,  who  drew  a  charming  portrait  of  Mosart 
with  a  silver  pencil.  He  produced  a  still  greater 
effect  in  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Rochlitz,  who  has  preserved  innumerable 
interesting  traits  both  of  the  man  and  the  artist. 
On  April  2  a  he  played  the  organ  in  the  St. 
Thomas  Church,  JDoles  the  Cantor  and  Gomer 
the  organist  pulling  out  the  stops  for  hint.  All 
present  were  enchanted,  especially  Doles,  who 
could  almost  have  believed  in  the  restoratiun  to 
life  of  his  teacher,  the  great  Bach  himsdf.  In 
return  he  made  the  choir  of  the  Thomaa-school 
sing  Bach's  8-part  motet  *  Singet  dem  Herm,'  at 
which  Mozart  exclaimed  with  delight,  'Here  is 
something  frY)m  which  one  may  still  learn,'  and 
having  secured  the  parts  of  the  other  motets  (no 
score  being  at  hand),  he  ^nread  them  out  before 
him,  and  became  absorbed  in  study. 

(hi  their  arrival  in  Berlin  the  travellers  went 
straight  to  Potsdam,  and  Prince  Lichnowsky 
presented  Mozart  to  the  King,  who  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  him.  Frederic  William  II. 
was  musical,  plaved  the  cello  weU,  (he  was  a 
pupil  of  the  elder  Duport,)  and  had  a  well- 
selected  orchestra.  The  opera  was  oonducted  by 
Beichardt,  and  the  oonoerta  by  Duport.  The 
King's  favourable  anticipations  were  fully  realised 
in  Mozart,  but  Reichardt  and  Duport  were  set 
against  him  by  his  candidly  replying  to  ths 
King's  question,  what  he  thought  of  the  band, 
'  it  conti^ns  great  virtuosi,  but  if  the  gentlemen 
would  play  together,  they  would  make  a  better 
effect.*  The  King  apparentiy  laid  this  remark 
to  heart,  for  he  ofiered  Mozart  the  post  of  Capell- 
meister,  with  a  salary  of  3000  thalers  (about 
£600).  After  a  moment  s  hesitation,  he  replied 
with  emotion,  'How  could  I  abandon  my  good 
Emperor  I' 

In  th^  meantime,  {weparations  having  been 
made  for  a  concert,  Mozart  went  again  to  Leipzig. 
The  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  own  un* 
published   compositions,  and  at  the   dose  he 


*  Aleo  performed  at  Momrt't  bewfli^ineert  la  tba  JaJm'i 
ConcertMal  In  the  lane  montb. 

•  HJUiler  played  a  oonoerto  of  Mozart't  tt  ble  eoBMit  ia  London 
Utjao.l'm.   See  Pobl'e'HajdD  in  London.' aoou 
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hnproviaed  by  general  request ;  but  the  audiraioe 
WW  B  BCknt;  one.  For  Engel.the  Caurt-orguuit, 
Le  c<iiDpoHad  a  chuming  litLlfl  Oigue  Tor  piaDO- 
forte  (574).  Betuming  to  Berlin  on  May  ig,  he 
nubed  to  the  theatre,  where  hU  '  Entfubrung ' 
«M  being  perfoimed,  K&d  taking  ■  nat  near  ^e 
orcheatn,  made  obeerrationi  in  a  halfautlibla 
tone  ;  the  md  violiiu,  however,  playing  D  shaip 
instead  of  D,  he  called  out,  'Confound  it,  do  take 
I)  I '  and  waa  recognised  immediately.  He  wia 
much  pleaiied  to  meet  iat  pupil  Hummel,  who 
only  became  awars  while  playing  of  bis  matter  < 
presence  at  hi^  conoert,  Thi>  time  Mozart 
played  before  the  Queen,  but  gave  no  public 
performance.  The  King  lent  him  loo  fViedricba 
d'or,  and  asked  him  to  oompoae  some  quartets 
for  him.  Aa  to  the  pecuniary  reaiUts  of  the  tour, 
Moiart  wrote  laconically  to  his  wife,  '  On  my 
return  you  must  be  glad  to  hafe  me,  and  not 
think  ^xiut  money.'  He  started  on  his  home- 
ward journey  on  May  38,  and  passing  through 
Dresden  and  Pngne,  reached  Vienna  on  June  4, 
17S9.  He  set  to  work  immediately  on  tiie  fint 
quartet  (575)  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  [«- 
ceived  a  kind  lettor  of  thanks,  with  a  gold  snuff- 
box and  a  second  100  f'riednchs  d'or.  The  two 
others  (589,  590)  followed  in  May  and  June,  1 790. 
Hii  position  still  continued  a  most  melancholy 
one,  his  wife's  constant  illniitsps  adding  to  his 
expenses.  AgMn  he  applies  to  his  friend  and 
toother  freemason  '  for  immediate  assistance.  I 
am  itill  most  unfortunate  1  Always  horering  be- 
tween hope  and  anxiety ! '  In  this  ntate  of  things 
be  yield^  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  tus 
fri^uli,  and  informing  the  Emperor  of  the  oBer 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  tendered  his  resignation. 
Surprised  and  disconcerted,  the  Emperor  ex- 
clsimed,  *  What,  Mozart,  are  you  going  to  leave 
me  ? '  and  he  answered  with  emotion,  '  Your 
Majesty.  I  throw  myself  upon  your  kindna 
ranain  I '  This  circumstance,  and  the  su 
of  'Figaro,''  revived  after  a  long  pause,  probably 
iodooed  the  Emperor  to  order  a  new  opeia,  far 
which  Da  Fonte  again  furnished  the  libretto 
(said  to  have  been  founded  on  recent  occurrences 
in  Vienna).  This  was  the  open  buSa  '  Cod  tan 
tutts'  (5S8),  produced  Jan.  i6,  1790,  but 
interrupted  by  the  Emperor's  serious  illness, 
termjnaling  in  death  on  Feb.  10.  Husioians  bad 
little  to  expect  from  bis  suocessor,  Leopold  II, 
and  tlierB  was  no  break  in  the  clouds  which  over- 
shadowed poor  Moiart.  Hie  rough  draft  is  still 
Moseri'ed  of  an  application  for  the  post  of  second 
Cspellmeister,  but  he  did  not  obtain  it.  The 
magistrate  did  indeed  gnuit  (May  9,  1791]  I^ 
request  lobe  ^minted  assistant, 'without  pay  for 
the  present,'  to  the  cathedral  CapeUmeister,  which 
gave  bim  the  right  to  sooceed  to  this  lucrative 
post  on  the  death  of  Haffinann  the  CapeUmeister, 
but  Hofi^nann  outlived  him. 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  at 
Frankfurt  on  Oct.  9,  was  the  occasion  of  bis  last 
artistiG  tour.  Having  pawned  Us  plate  to  pro- 
em* fond^  hs  started  on  Sept.  ]6.  and  aflw  a 
jonmey  of  six  days  airived  in  the  ancient  Seich- 
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stadt.    He  gave  a  oonoert  on  Oot.  14  In  the 

Stadttheater,  the  programme  oonsiiting  entirely 
of  bis  own  compositions.  During  a  short  stay 
made  in  Mayence,  Tiechbein  took  a  life-siis  half' 
length  portrait.  On  the  return  journey  be  visited 
Mannheim  and  Munich,  where,  at  the  Elector's 
request,  he  played  at  a  oourt  concert  given  in 
honour  of  the  King  of  Naples.  He  had  not  been 
invited  to  play  before  the  latter  in  Vienna,  and 
he  wrote  to  hu  wife  with  some  bitterness,  'It 
sounds  well  for  the  oourt  of  Vienna,  that  mem- 
bers of  their  own  family  should  hear  me  for  the 
lirst  time  at  a  foreign  court ! '  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Vienna,  Moiart  had  to  take  leave  of 
his  best  friend,  for  Salomon,  the  impresario,  had 
in  penon  to  oanj  '  Haydn  off  to  X«ndon. 
Witb  a  heavy  heart  he  said  good-bye  to  tbe 
only  artist  who  understood  him  thoroughly  and 
honestly  wished  to  see  bim  prosper,  l^ey  were 
never  to  meet  again. 

His  affairs  ware  now  wetss  than  ever ;  the 
Berlin  journey  had  prodoced  nothing,  and  a  spe- 
culation on  which  he  bad  set  bis  hopes  failed. 
And  yet  bs  went  on  working  his  hardest.  A 
Bsriea  of  his  best  and  most  varied  compositloDS. 
including  the  beautiful  motet  'Ave  Verum'(6iS) 
— written  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  afterwards 
Beethoven's  favourite  resort — were  but  the  fore- 
runners of  the  '  Keqaiem  '  and  tbe  '  Zauberflole.' 
His  last  appearance  as  a  virtuoso  (ha  had  not 
played  the  piano  in  public  since  1 788)  was  in  all 
probability  at  a  concert  given  by  Bahr,  the  clarinet- 
player,  on  March  4,  1791.  Perhaps  he  played  his 
last  Concerto  in  Bb  (595)  composed  in  January, 
la  this  very  month  of  Mwnh,  Scbikaneder, 
the  Salzburg  acquaintance  of  1 780,  and  now 
manager  of  the  little  theatre,  scarcely  more  than 
a  booth,  in  the  grounds  of  Prince  Slarbamberg's 
bouse  in  tbe  suburb  of  Wieden,  began  to  oree 
Mocart  to  compose  a  magic  opera  to  a  libretto  he 
had  in  hand,  which  he  hoped  would  extricate 
bim  from  his  embamsamenta.  Ever  Feady  to 
help  anybody,  Moiart  agreed,  and  set  to  work  on 
the  score,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  written 
in  a  little  pavilicn  *  near  tbe  theatre,  and  in  a 
summer-house  in  the  little  village  of  JoeefiidoTf, 
on  the  Kahlenberg,  close  to  Vienna.  To  keep 
him  in  good  humour,  Schikaneder  provided  him 
witb  wins,  and  amusing  society. — his  enjoyment 
of  which  good  things,  grossly  siaggeiated,  has 
tended  more  than  anyUiing  to  throw  discredit 
Dpon  his  character. 

In  July,  while  hard  at  work,  be  reodved 
a  visit  &Dm  a  stranger,  who,  enjoining  secrecy, 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  Requieinfor  an  un- 
known individual.'  Hie  price  (50,  or  acoording 
to  some.  100  ducats)  was  fixed,  and  Moiart  set  to 
work  with  the  more  ardour  for  having  composed 
no  church  music  sinoe  the  mass  of  1783.  Again 
he  was  interrupted  by  sn  urgent  invitation  nom 
the  Estates  of  Bohemia  to  compose  an  open  Ibl 

Jivw  on  tha  CApucUurlHrT.  In  Bs 
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the  approaching  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  at 
Prague.  Moziut  was  on  the  point  of  stepping 
into  the  travelling  carriage  when  the  mysterious 
messenger  suddenly  stood  before  him,  and  asked 
what  had  become  of  the  requiem.  Touched  and 
distressed  by  the  question,  Mozart  assured  the 
man  that  he  would  do  his  best  on  his  return; 
and  so  saying  departed  with  his  pupil  Siiss- 
mayer.  He  worked  hard  at  the  opera  during 
the  journey,  Silssmayer  filling  in  the  reci- 
tativo  secco.  The  coronation  took  place  on 
Sept.  6,  and  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito*  (621)  was 
performed  the  same  evening  in  the  National 
theatre,  in  presence  of  their  Majesties  and  a 
select  audience,  who  were  too  much  absorbed 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  day  to  pay  g^reat  atten- 
tion to  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  Empress  is  said  to 
have  made  very  disparaging  remarks  on  the 
'  porcheria '  of  German  music.  Mozart,  who  was 
not  well  when  he  came  to  Prague,  suffered 
severely  from  the  strain,  but  he  spent  a  few 
pleasant  hours  with  his  friends,  and  parted  from 
them  with  tears. 

Disappointed  and  suffering  he  reached  home  in 
the  middle  of  September,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
with  energy  at  Schikaneder's  opera.  The  over- 
ture and  introductory  march  to  the  2nd  act  were 
finished  Sept.  28,  and  two  dav^^ter,  on  the  50th^ 
the  'Zauberfiote*  (620)  win  given  for  the  first 
time.  Mozart  conducted  a^  the  piano,  Silssmayer 
turned  over  for  him,  and  Henneberg,  who  had 
conducted  the  rehearsals,  played  the  bells.  It 
was  coldly  received  at  the  outset,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  Mozart,  looking  pale  and 
agitated,  went  on  the  stage  to  Schikimeder,  who 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him.^  The  audience 
recovered  from  their  coldness  so  far  as  to  call 
for  Mozart  at  the  close,  but  he  was  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  to  appear  before  the  curtain. 
The  interest  in  the  opera  increased  with  each 
representation,  and  soon  the  *  Zauberflote  *  was 
as  great  a  '  draw  *  as  Schikaneder  could  desire. 

Mozart  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  Kequiem,  but  his  late  exertions 
and  excitement  had  proved  too  much  for  him, 
sorely  tried  as  he  was  in  other  respects.  Fainting 
fits  came  on,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  depres- 
sion.^ His  wife  tried  in  vain  to  raise  his  spirits. 
During  a  drive  in  the  Prater,  he  suddenly  began 
to  talk  of  death,  and  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
that  he  was  writing  the  Bequiem  (or  himself.  *  I 
feel  certain,'  he  continued,  *  that  I  shall  not  be 
here  long ;  some  one  has  poisoned  me,  I  am  con- 
vinced.   I  cannot  shake  off  the  idea.* '    By  the 

1  Sehenk,  in  his  ftutoblogrtphy.  talli  how  he  hod  a  place  In  the 
orchMtni  at  the  first  performance,  and  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
overture  that  he  crept  up  to  the  conductor's  chair,  seised  Muzart'a 
hand  and  kissed  It.  Motart.  putting  out  his  right  hand,  looked 
kindly  at  him.  and  stroked  his  cheek. 

9  A  note  (Jahn  U.  fiSB)  to  some  unknown  person  (?I>a  Fonte)  strik- 
ingly oonflrms  thla 

>  It  Is  notorious  that  Sallcri  was  very  much  suspected,  bnt  he  In- 
dignantly repudiated  the  accusation.  His  own  words  (reported  by 
Klemetschek,  p.  81)  proTe  that  he  was  not  displeased  at  Mozart's 
death :— '  It  Is  Indeed  a  pity  to  lose  so  great  a  genius,  but  his  death  is 
a  good  thing  for  us.  If  he  had  lived  longer  not  a  soul  would  have 
given  us  a  bit  of  bread  for  our  compositions.'  The  answer  given  to 
the  accusation  by  Balierl's  friend.  Capellmelster  Schwanenbog,  was. 
to  say  the  least  of  It.  remarkable:— 'Pazri I  non  ha  fatto  nlente  p«r 
merltar  nn  tal  onoral'  (Geese!  what  has  he  done  to  deserve  so  great 
aa  honour!) 


'  advice  of  his  physicians,  his  terrijfied  wife  took  the 
score  away  from  him,  and  he  rallied  sufficiently 
to  compose  on  Nov.  15  a  cantata  (623)  for  his 
Lodge  to  words  by  ScMkaneder.  He  even  con- 
ducted the  performance  himself;  but  the  improve- 
ment was  of  short  duration,  and  he  took  to  hia 
bed.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  favourable  pros- 
pects opened  before  him.  He  was  informed  that 
some  of  the  nobility  of  Hungary  had  clubbed  to- 
gether to  guarantee  him  a  yearly  sum,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  subscription  was  got  up  in  Amster- 
dam, for  which  he  was  to  furnish  compositions  to 
become  the  property  of  the  subscribers.  When 
the  hour  for  the  theatre  arrived,  he  would  follow 
in  imagination  the  performance  of  the  '  Zauber- 
flote,' and  the  Bequiem  continued  to  occupy  his 
mind.  On  Dec.  4  he  had  the  score  brought 
to  him  in  bed,  and  tried  a  passage,  singing  the 
alto  himself,  while  his  brother-in-law  Hofer  took 
the  tenor,  and  Scha^k  and  Gerl  from  the  theatre 
the  soprano  and  bass.  When  they  got  to  the  first 
few  bars  of  the  Lacrimosa,  it  suddenly  came 
home  to  him  that  he  should  never  finish  it,  and 
he  burst  out  crying,  and  put  away  the  score.  In 
the  evening  Silssmayer  came  in,  and  he  gave  him 
some  directions  about  the  Bequiem,  wiUi  which 
his  thoughts  seemed  constantly  occupied,  for  even 
while  dozing  he  puffed  out  his  cheeks  as  if  try- 
ing to  imitate  the  drams.  Towards  midnight 
he  suddenly  sat  up  with  his  eyes  fixed ;  then  he 
turned  his  head  on  one  side,  and  appeared  to  fall 
asleep.  By  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Dec  5, 
1 791,  his  spirit  had  fled.  He  died  of  malignant 
typhus  fever.  At  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  his  body  was  removed  frvm  the  house 
of  mourning  *  to  St.  Stephen's  ;  the  service  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  as  was  the  custom  with  the 
poorest  class  of  funeral,  and  van  Swieten,  Siisa- 
mayer,  Salieri,  Boser,  and  Orsler,  stood  round  the 
bier.^  They  followed  as  far  as  the  city  gates,  and 
then  turned  back,  as  a  violent  storm  was  raging, 
and  the  hearse  went  its  way  unaccompanied 
to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Marx.  Thus,  with- 
out a  note  of  music,  forsaken  by  all  he  held 
dear,  the  remains  of  this  prince  of  harmony  were 
committed  to  the  earth, — not  even  in  a  grave  <xf 
hiaown.  but  in  the  common  paupers'  grave  (Allge- 
meine  *Grube).  The  Lodge  to  which  he  b^onged 
held  in  his  honour  a  ceremonial  worthy  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  the  '  Wiener  Zeitung  *  announced  '  the 
irreparable  loss*  in  a  few  eloquent  lines,  and 
afterwards  inserted  the  following  epitaph  :— 

MOZABDI 
TVMOLO  INSCBIDEKDVM 

Qui  iacet  hie,  Choxdis  Infana  Miracjils  Mandi 

Auxit  et  Orpheum  Yir  auperavit,  Abi ! 

£t  Animae  eios  bene  precare. 


*  Rauhenstelngasse,  on  the  site  of  the  pweent  (Mvmnl'eciien  0»- 
b.iude.  In  the  Tastibnlo  of  which  the  builder  has  placed  a  bust  of 
Uoitart. 

i  Schikaneder  was  too  much  overcome  to  be  present.  Walking  op 
and  down  he  exclaimed. '  his  spirit  pursues  me  everywhere ;  I  have 
him  continually  berore  my  eyfs.' 

e  By  Van  Swleten's  orders  (himself  well  ofD  the  strleteat  economy 
was  observed  in  the  funeral  arrangements.    Tlw:  site  of  the  actual 
grave  was  soon  foryottan ;  bnt  the  city  of  Vienna  erected  on  the  pro 
bable  spot  a  handsome  monument  by  Hans  Gasser,  solemnly  nnvaUadi 
on  the  aunlvenary  of  Moiart's  death.  Dec  0,  UOO. 
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To   the   compositioiu   already   mentioned   in 
Vienna  muBt  be  added  the  following : — 

Aln  for  foprano  (JBH,  374) ;  con-|  for  elfttlnet.  S  rlolins.  liola,  and 
oertariac  for  his  >lfter-ln-law,Mme. '  oello  (081) ;  quintet  ftr  harmonica, 
Lange  (StA  416. 538} ;  air  with  P.F.  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  cello  (617) ; 
oU.  for  Kancy 8torace(G05) ; i ditto  trlo(dlTertimento)furTloIin.Tiola, 
for  Adambaicer.  the  tenor  (431);,  and  cello  (663);  rondo  for  violin 
ban  alrt  for  Fifcher  (432.  912).  |  (375) ;  4  horn  concertos  (412.  417, 
Gottfried  von  Jacquin  (SIS).  Gnl  U7,  49A):  clarinet  concerto  (622). 
(irho  aant  earactro),  with  contra-  For  F.F.:  lonata  in  C  minor  (407) 
baaso  obligate  for  Pischlberger '  with  introductory  fiuitaxia  (475) ;  S 
(8tSX  and  Benucd  (BM).  Aln  ln-|  lonatas  (546. 670, 078) :  Allegro  and 
■encd  In  operas  by  other  com- 1  Andante  (533);  2  fantasias  (386, 
posers :  2  for  Mme.  Laiige  in  An-:  387) ;  Adagio  in  B  minor  (640) :  9 
fool's  'D  enrioso  indiscreto'  (418.  rondos  (485.  511);  variations  (998. 
410):  bass  air  for  AlberUrelll  in  4fiS,  460.  600,  673.  613);  6  sonatas 
*Le  Oefofle  fortunate'  (Anfossi)  with  violin,  completed  in  Vienna. 
(541);  for  Mile.  Vllleneave  in  Cl-'and    published    by  subscription, 

Mozart  editing  (296,   S76-3»0) ;   7 
ditto   (403-4.   464.   481.  626.  617): 
sonatas  for  4  hands  (497, 621) ;  An- 
dante with  6  variations  (501);  for 
a  murical  clock  (also  arranged  for 
4  hands)  Adagio  and  Allegro  (594) ; 
fontasla  (6B0) ;  Andante  (616) ;  6 
trios  with  violin  and  cello  (442. 
496.  608.  642,  648.  664) :  trio  with 
clarinet  and  viola  (498) ;  2  quar- 
tets. O  minor  and  E  flat  (478, 493); 
quintet  in  B  flat,  with  oboe,  clari- 
net, horn,  and  bassoon  (458) ;  17 
Instnnnental:  serenade  for  wind-  concertos  (413-16.  449-61,  463.  466, 
iBstraments  (375);  Kleine  Nacht-  4S9.  466,  407,  482.  488.  491,  60S.  637. 
insik  (085) ;    S  marches  (408) ;  696) ;  concert^rondo  (382).  printed 
26  Kos. ;    '  Kin  muslkal-  as  ihn  last  movement  of  an  earlier 
iseher  Span '  (SS) ;  4  string-quin-  concerto  (175), 
(SA  6U,  699,  614);  1  quintetl 


s  '1  due  Baronl'  (076).  and 
la  Martin's  'II  burbero  di  buon 
cnore '  (583.  eeS) ;  for  his  slster^n- 
Uw  Mme.  Hofer  In  Palslello's '  Bar- 
Mere '(980).  Trios  for  the  Jacquin 
fcmilT  (436-39) :  comic,  nicknamed 
the  Bandel-Terxei  (441);  for  Bl- 
aacM's  'TnianelU  raplta.'  trio 
(400;  and  quartet  (479).  20  Lieder 
for  a  single  voice,  including  '  Das 
Vetlchen '  (476) ;  a  '  Abendempfln- 
dmv  (923).  'An  Chloe'  (684);  12 


In  contemplating  Mozart  as  an  artist  we  are 
first  struck  by  the  g^radual  growth  of  his  powers. 
God  bestowed  on  him  extraordinary  genius,  but 
nearly  as  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in  which 
liis  &ther  fostered  and  developed  it.  We  have 
aeen  him  laying  a  solid  foundation  by  the  study 
of  Fux's  Gradus,  and  anxiously  enforcing  early 
practice  in  technique.  We  have  also  seen  Mozart 
studying  in  Salzburg  the  works  of  contempo- 
raneous composers.  In  Italy  his  genius  rapidly 
maatered  the  forms  of  dramatic  and  ancient 
church  music ;  van  Swieten*s  influence  led  him 
to  Bach,  whose  works  at  Leipzig  were  a  new- 
found treasure,  and  to  Handel,  of  whom  he  said, 
*  He  knows  how  to  make  great  effects  better  than 
any  of  us ;  when  he  chooses  he  can  strike  like  a 
thunderbolt.*  How  familiar  he  was  with  the 
-works  of  Emanuel  Bach  is  shown  by  his  remark 
to  Doles,  *  He  is  the  father,  we  are  his  children ; 
those  of  us  who  can  do  anything  worth  having 
have  learnt  it  from  him,  and  those  who  do  not 
this  are .*    The  eagerness  with  which 


he  laid  hold  of  Benda*s  melodramas  as  something 
new  has  already  been  described. 

His  handwriting  was  small,  neat,  and  always 
the  same,  and  when  a  thing  was  once  written 
down  he  seldom  made  alterations.  'He  wrote 
music  as  other  people  write  letters,*  said  his  wife, 
and  this  explains  his  apparently  inexhaustible 
power  of  composing,  although  he  always  declared 
that  he  was  not  spared  that  labour  and  pains 
from  which  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt.  His 
great  works  he  prepared  long  beforehand ;  sitting 
up  late  at  night,  he  would  improvise  for  hours 
ai  the  piano,  ai^d  '  these  were  the  true  hours  of 
creation  of  his  divine  melodies.'    His  thoughts 

I  The  autograph  Is  Inscribed  'eomposta  per  la  Sgim.  Storaoe  dal  no 
irro  ed  andeo  W.  A.  Mocait.  98  dl  Dec  17W.' 
s  raalmlte  In  Jaba.  voL  i.  Appendix. 


were  in  &ct  always  occupied  with  music  ;  *  You 
know,'  he  wrote  to  his  father,  '  that  I  am,  so  to 
speak,  swallowed  up  in  music,  that  I  am  busy 
with  it  all  day  long — speculating,  studying,  con- 
sidering.' But  this  very  weighing  and  consider^ 
ing  often  prevented  his  working  a  thing  out ; 
a  failing  with  which  his  methodical  father  re- 
proached him  : — '  If  you  will  examine  your  con- 
science properly,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
postponed  many  a  work  for  good  and  all.*  When 
necessary,  however,  he  could  compose  with  great 
rapidity,  and  without  any  preparation,  impro- 
vising on  paper  as  it  were.  Even  during  the 
pauses  between  games  of  billiards  or  skittles  he 
would  be  accumulating  ideas,  for  his  inner  world 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  any  outer  disturbance. 
During  his  wife's  confinement  he  would  spend 
his  time  between  her  bed-side  and  his  writings 
table.  When  writing  at  night  he  could  not  get 
on  without  punch,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  '  of  which,'  says  Kelly,'  *  I  have  seen  him 
take  copious  cbaughts.*  At  the  same  time  he 
would  get  las  wife  to  teil  him  stories,  and  would 
laugh  heartily. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  his  powers  as 
a  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  organ,  and  violin,  and 
also  on  his  preference  for  the  viola.  He  con- 
sidered the  first  requisites  for  a  pianist  to  be 
a  quiet  steady  hand,  the  power  of  tinging  the 
melody,  clearness  and  neatness  in  the  ornaments, 
and  of  course  the  necessary  technique.  It  was 
the  combination  of  virtuoso  and  composer  which 
made  his  playing  so  attractive.  His  small  well- 
shaped  hands  glided  easily  and  gracefully  over 
the  keyboard,  delighting  the  eye  nearly  as  much 
as  the  ear.  Clementi  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  anybody  play  with  so  much  mind  and 
charm  as  Mozart.  Dittersdorf  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  the  union  of  taste  and  science,  in 
which  he  was  corroborated  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph.  Haydn  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  should  never  forget 
Mozart's  playing,  'it  went  to  the  heart.*  No 
one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him 
improvise  ever  forgot  the  impression.  '  To  this 
hour,  old  as  I  am,'  said  *  Rieder,  '  those  harmo- 
nies, infinite  and  heavenly,  ring  in  my  ears,  and 
I  go  to  the  grave  fully  convinced  that  there  was 
but  one  Mozart.*  His  biographer  Niemet<ichek, 
expresses  himself  in  similar  terms,  *  If  I  might 
have  the  fulfilment  of  one  wish  on  earth,  it 
would  be  to  hear  Mozart  improvise  once  more 
on  the  piano ;  those  who  never  heard  him  can- 
not have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  it  was.* 
Vienna  was  the  very  place  for  him  in  this  re- 
spect ;  when  he  was  thinking  of  settling  there, 
his  father,  with  characteristic  prudence,  warned 
him  of  the  fickleness  of  the  public,  but  he  replied 
that  his  department  was  too  favourite  a  one, 
'  this  certainly  is  pianoforte  land.*  And  he  was 
right;  from  his  first  appearance  to  the  last,  the 
favour  of  the  public  never  wavered.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  not  in  much  request^  Steffim,  Kozeluch, 


•  'RemlnlseeDcea.'  1. 998^ 

4  Ambros  Rieder,  ocgaolst  and  choirmastar  at  Parehtolidort 
Yleaua,  died  1^1. 
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Righini,  and  otherB,  having  more  pnpiU  though 
charging  the  aame  tenns  aa  he.  The  fBCt  is,  he 
was  neither  methodical  nor  obflequiooa  enough ; 
it  was  only  when  personally  attracted  by  talent, 
earnestness,  and  a  desire  to  get  on,  that  he 
taught  willingly.  Many  people  preferred  to 
profit  by  his  remarks  in  social  intercourse,  or 
took  a  few  lessons  merely  to  be  able  to  call  them- 
selves his  pupils.  Fraulein  Auemhammer  is  an 
instance  ox  the  first,  and  the  celebrated  physician 
Joseph  Frank  of  the  second.  With  such  pupils 
as  these  he  used  to  say, '  You  will  profit  more 
by  hearing  me  play,  than  by  playing  youraelC 
and  acted  accordingly.  Among  his  best  lady 
pupils  were  the  Countesses  Kumbeck  and  Zichy, 
fVau  von  Trattnem,  wife  of  the  wealthy  book- 
seller, Franziska  von  Jacquin,  afterwarcfs  Fiau 
von  Xiagusius,  and  Barbara  Ployer.  Hummel 
came  to  him  in  1787,  he  lived  in  the  house,  and 
his  instruction  was  most  irregular,  being  given 
only  as  time  and  inclination  served ;  but  personal 
intercourse  amply  supplied  any  deficiencies  of 
method.  Mosart  could  alwajrs  hear  him  play, 
and  played  constantly  before  him,  took  him  about 
with  him,  and  declared  that  the  boy  would  soon 
outstrip  him  as  a  pianist.  Hummel  left  in  Nov. 
1 788  to  make  his  first  tour  with  his  father.^  Of 
Thomas  Attwood,  who  came  to  him  firom  Italy 
in  1 785  for  a  course  of  composition,  and  became 
his  &vourite  pupil,  he  said  to  Kelly,  *  Attf^ood 
is  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  a  sincere  affec- 
tion and  esteem ;  he  conducts  himself  with  great 
propriety,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  telling 
yon,  that  he  partakes  more  of  my  style  than  any 
other  scholar  I  ever  had,  and  I  predict  that 
he  will  prove  a  sound  'musician.'  KeUy,  who 
wrote  pretty  songs,  wished  to  have  some  instruo- 
lion  from  Mozart  in  composition,  but  he  dis- 
suaded him  from  it,  as  his  profession  of  the  stage 
ought  to  occupy  all  his  attention.  'Reflect^*  he 
said,  *  a  little  tncwledge  is  a  dangerous  thing . . .; 
do  not  disturb  your  natural  gifU.  MeMy  is 
the  essence  of  music ;  I  compare  a  good  melodist 
to  a  fine  racer,  and  counterpointists  to  hack 
post-horses:  therefore  be  advised,  let  toeU  alone, 
and  remember  the  old  Italian  proverb — Chi  sa 
piii,  meno '  sa.*  Mozart  also  taught  com^sition 
to  a  few  ladies,  a  cousin  of  Abb^  Stadler's  among 
the  number.  The  MS.  book  *  he  used  with  her 
is  in  the  Hof  bibliothek,  and  is  interesting  as 
ahowing  the  cleverness  with  which,  in  the  midst 
of  jokes  and  playful  remarks,  he  managed  to  keep 
his  lady  pupils  to  their  grammar.  With  more 
advanced  pupils  he  of  course  acted  differently. 
Attwood  began  by  laying  before  him  a  book  of  his 
own  compositions,  and  Mozart  looked  it  through, 
critioising  as  he  went,  and  with  the  wordi,  'I 
should  have  done  this  so,'  re-wrote  whole  pas- 
sages, and  in  fact  re-composed  the  book.  * 

1  Bla  flnk  eoDMft  in  London  i*ni  st  the  B«DO?«r  Sqoftrt  Boons, 
May  t,  vm,  when  bo  pliifod  n  ooncorto  of  Jfoart'a.  Pohl'i  'Hajdn 
In  Urndon.'  p>.  4A. 

«  '  BeninlteenoM.*  1. 9BB.  «  IMd.  L  S9T. 

«  It  hM  been  (labUihed  more  than  onee  m  '  KurzfeCMste  Oenenl- 
1>MMehale  von  W.  h.  Mourt '  (Vienna,  SiaLaer)  and  'Fundameui  dei 
Generalbanea'  (Berlin.  Slecmeyar.  1822). 
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He  held  regular  oonoerts  at  his  own  houae  on 
Sundays,  his  friends  being  invited,  and  amateun 
admitted  on  payment. 

Of  his  intercourse  with  other  artists  on  his 
tours  we  have  spdcen,  but  something  remains  to 
be  said  of  his  relations  with  his  brethren  in 
Vienna.  Of  Bonno,  at  whose  house  his  newest 
symphony  was  twice  performed  in  178 1  with  an 
unusually  large  orchestra  (60  strings,  wind-in- 
struments doubled,  and  8  bassoons),  Mozart  said* 
'he  IB  an  honourable  old  man.'  Gluck  appre- 
ciated him,  and  was  inclined  to  be  friendly,  but 
they  were  never  intimate.  At  his  request  the 
'EntfUhrung'  was  performed  out  of  its  turn, 
and  '  Gluck  paid  me  many  compliments  npon  it. 
I  dine  with  him  to-morrow.*  On  another  occa- 
sion Gluck  was  at  Mme.  Lange's  concert,  where 
Mozart  played.    *He  could  not  say  enough  in 

S raise  of  the  symphony  and  aria  (both  by 
lozart),  and  invited  us  all  four  (the  Mozarts 
and  Langes)  to  dinner  on  Sunday.*  Salieri  was 
unfriendly.  He  had  great  influence  wiUi  the 
Emperor,  and  could  easily  have  secured  an  ap- 
pointment for  Mozart,  but  though  astute  enough 
not  to  show  his  disUke  openly,  he  put  obstacles 
in  his  way.  Other  still  more  bitter  opponents 
were  Kozeluch,  Kreibich,  and  Strack,  who  with 
Salieri  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  Emperor's 
music-room.  Kozeluch  also  hated  Haydn,  and 
this  inspired  Mozart  with  a  contempt  he  took 
no  pains  to  conceal,  and  which  Kozmuch  never 
forgave.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Mozart  and  Haydn :  '  It  was  quite 
touching,*  says  Niemetschek,  'to  hear  Mcaart 
speak  of  the  two  Haydns,  or  of  any  other  great 
master;  it  was  like  listening  to  an  adndiing 
pupil,  rather  than  to  the  great  Mosart.*  He 
recognised  in  the  same  generous  way  the  merit 
of  those  who  merdy  croissed  his  pi^^  such  as 
Paisiello  and  Sarti,  with  both  of  whom  he  was 
on  very  friendly  teima.  Kelly*  dined  at  Mozart*s 
house  with  Paisiello,  and  was  a  witness  of  their 
mutual  esteem.  Mozart's  pupil,  Barbara  Ployer, 
played  some  of  his  compoeitions  to  Paisiello,  who 
m  nis  turn  ask^  for  the  score  of  '  Idomeoeo.* 
Of  Sarti,  Mozart  writes  to  his  &ther,  '  He  is  an 
honest  upright  man  ;^  I  have  played  a  great  deal 
to  him  already,  including  variations  on  one  of  his 
own  airs  (460)  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,* 
He  immortaUsed  this  very  theme  by  int^idudnff 
it  into  the  second  Finale  of '  Don  Giovanni ' ;  and 
did  a  similar  service  for  a  theme  frx>m  Martin's 
*  Cosa  rara,'  an  opera  which  at  that  time  threw 
even  Mozart  into  the  shade.  Of  that  composer, 
then  a  universal  favourite,  he  sud :  '  much  that 
he  writes  is  really  very  pretty,  but  in  ten  years 
time  his  music  will  be  entirely  forgotten.'  Mosart 
took  a  great  interest  in  all  striving  young  artist^ 
augmented  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Storace  by  his 
esteem  for  his  sister  Nancy,  the  first  Susanna  in 
'Figaro.'  His  sympathy  with  Gyrowets  has 
been  mentioned :  of  Pleyel's  first  quartete  he 
wrote  to  his  &ther|  *  They  are  very  well  written. 
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and  really  pleasing;  it  is  easy  to  see  who  hit 
maater  vraa  (Hayd^).  It  wiU  be  a  good  thing 
for  moaic  if  Plejel  should  in  time  replace 
Haydn.*  When  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  for 
the  fint  time  in  the  spring  of  1 787,  and  found 
an  oppartonity  of  playing  before  Mozart,  he  is 
said  to  have  observed  to  the  bystanders,  '  Mark 
hiBi  ;  he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world.'  Of 
Thomas  linley,  with  whom»  as  we  have  seen, 
he  made  friends  in  Florence,  he  said, '  That  he 
was  a  true  genius,  and  had  he  lived  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  omamenCs  of  the  musical 
worid.'^ 

Mozart  was  short,  but  slim  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  small  feet  and  good  hands ;  as  a 
young  man  he  was  thin,  which  made  his  nose  look 
large,  but  later  in  life  he  became  stouter.    His 
head  was  somewhat  large  in  proportion  to  bis 
body,  and  he  had  a  profusion  of  fine  hair,  of 
which  be  was  rather  vain.    He  was  always  pale, 
and  his  face  was  a  pleasant  one,  though  not 
itziking  in  any  way.    His  eyes  were  well-rormed, 
and  of  a  good  size,  with  fine  eyebrows  and  lashes, 
bat  as  a  rule  they  looked  languid,  and  his  gaze 
was  restless  and  absent.    He  was  very  particular 
about  his  clothes,  and  wore  a  good  deal  of  em- 
braid^  and  jewelry ;  firom  his  elegant  appear- 
ance Clementi  took  him  for  one  of  the  court 
^laodierlains.    On  the  whole  he  was  perhaps 
izBttnificant-looking,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be 
*^iade  aware  of  the  fiict,  or  to  have  his  small 
^tatnre  commented  upon.    When  playing  the 
^^bole  man  became  at  once  a  difierent  and  a 
•i^igber  order  of  being.  His  countenance  changed, 
^Xis  eye  settled  at  once  into  a  steady  calm  gaze, 
"^nd  every  movement  of  his  muscles  conveyed  the 
^■idiiiment  expressed  in  his  playing.   He  was  fond 
~     'active  exercise,  which  was  the  more  necessary 
be  sufiered  materially  in  health  firom  his  habit 
woridng  fSar  into  the  night.    At  one  time  he 
a  regular  morning  ride,  but  had  to  give  it 
not  being  able  to  conquer  his  nervousness^ 
"t  was  replaced  by  billiards  and  skittles^  his 
I  mr  which  we  have  mentioned.     He 
en   had   a  billiard-table  in  his  own  house: 
Many  and  many  a  game  have  I  played  with 
says  Kelly,  '  but  always  came  off  second 
When  no  one  else  was  there  he  would 
with  his-  wife,  or  even  by  himself.    His 
ivonrite  amusement  of  all  however  was  dancing, 
w^ch  Vienna  afforded  ample  opportunities. 
too  Kelly  mentions  (i.  220), '  Mme.  Mozart 
me  that  great  as  his  genius  was,  he  was  an 
siast  in  dancing,  and  often  said  that  his 
lay  in  that  art,  rather  than  in  music*    He 
particularly  fond  of  masked  ballsy  and  had 
uite  a  talent  for  masquerading  in  character,  as 
showed  at  the  Rathbans  balls  in  Salzburg. 
r  783  he  sent  home  for  a  harlequin's  suit,  to  play 
character  in  a  pantomime  got  up  by  some 
iends  for  the  Carnival  Monday ;  Mme.  Lange 
her  husband  were  Columbine  and  Pierroty 
an  old  dancing-master  who  trained  the 
y,  was  Pantaloon,  and  the  painter  GSroasi 
DotUne.  Mozart  devised  the  whole  thingi  and 
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composed  the  music,  which  was  of  course  very 
simple;  thirteen  numbers  have  been  preserved 

(446). 

In  society  Mozart  found  amusement  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  affection 
and  true  S3rmpathy.  No  house  offered  him  so 
much  of  these  as  that  of  Countess  Thun,  *  die 
charmantest^  liebste  Dam^  die  ich  in  meinem 
Leben  gesehen,'  of  whom  Bumey,  Reichardt,  and 
Greorge  Forster,  wrote  in  the  highest  terms.  Other 
associates  were  the  Countesses  son-in-law  and 
Mozart's  pupil  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky,  Ho&ath 
von  Bom,  Baron  Otto  von  Cremmingen,  Hofirath 
von  Spielmann,  Prince  Kaunitz,  Count  Cobenzly 
Field-marshal  Haddik,  Geheimrath  von  Kees, 
who  had  weekly  orchestral  concerts  at  his  house, /^ 
the  botanist  Jacquin,  and  his  son  and  daughterj 
[ Jaoquut  voir].  Count  Hatzfeld^  an  intimate  friend 
who  played  in  his  quartets,  Kaufmann  Bridi, 
a  good  tinor  who  sung  in  *  Idomeneo,*  the  families 
Greiner,  Martinez,  and  Ployer,  all  of  whom  had 
constant  music,  and  van  Swieten,  who  has  been 
mentioned  already.  Another  great  admirer  of 
his  was  Barisani  the  physician,  '  that  noble 
man,  my  best  and  dearest  friend,  who  saved 
my  Ufe'  (when  seriously  ill  in  1784),  and  whose 
unexpected  death  in  1787  affected  him  much. 
One  can  quite  understand  that  the  refreshment 
of  social  intercourse  was  a  real  neoessity  after 
his  hard  brain-work.  On  such  occasions  he  was 
full  of  fun,  ready  at  a  momenVs  notice  to  pour 
out  a  stream  of  doggrel  rhymes  or  irresistibly 
droll  remarks;  in  short  he  was  a  firank  open- 
hearted  child,  whom  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  identify  with  Mozart  the  great  artist.  His 
brother-in-law  Lange'  says  that  he  was  most 
full  of  fun  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  with 
his  great  works.  It  has  been  reiterated  <id 
nauseam  that  Mozart  was  a  drunkard,  whose 
indulgence  in  this  and  cognate  vices  brought 
him  to  an  early  '  grave,  but  that  such  a  charge 
was  totally  unfounded  no  one  who  has  studied 
his  life  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  That,  like  other 
people,  he  enjoyed  a  good  glass  of  wine  nobody 
can  deny,  but  his  laborious  life  and  the  prodi* 
gious  number  of  his  compositions  convincingly 
prove  that  he  was  never  given  up  to  excess. 
Those*  who  accused  him  of  intemperance  also 
magnified  his  debts  tenfold  when  he  died,  and 
thus  inflicted  grievous  injury  on  his  widow. 
These  'friends  *  propagated  tiie  worst  reports  as  tO 
his  domestic  affidrs  and  constant  embarrassments. 
Undoubtedly  his  wife  was  a  bad  manager,  and 
this  was  a  serious  defect  in  a  household  which 
only  acquired  a  regular  income  (800  fl. !)  in  1 788, 
and  whose  resources  before  and  after  that  time 
were  most  irregular.  His  wife*s  constant  ill- 
nesses too  were  a  great  additional  burden.  Though 
naturally  unfitted  for  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
made  many  serious  attempts  to  regulate  his  ex- 
penses, and  would  every  now  and  then  keep 
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strict  accounts  of  income  and  ^expenditure,  but 
these  good  resolutions  did  not  last.  As  Jahn 
remarks  with  point,  how  could  he  when  writing 
to  Puchbei^  for  assistance  (July  17,  1789)  have 
appealed  to  his  friend^s  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter and  honesty,  if  these  exaggerations  had 
been  true  ?  In  most  cases  he  was  led  astray  by 
abeer  good-nature,  as  he  never  could  refuse  any 
one  in  need.  His  kindness  was  grievously  abused 
by  false  friends,  whose  acquaintance  was  damaging 
to  his  character,  but  he  never  learned  prudence. 
The  worst  offender  in  this  respect  was  Stadler^ 
the  eminent  darinet-player,  who  ofien  dined  at 
his  table,  and  repeatedly  wheedle^h'mensy  out  of 
him  under  pretext  of  poverty.  After  all  that 
had  passed,  Mozart  composed  a  concerto  (6a  2 )  for 
StadJer's  tour,  finishing  it  two  daj^s  only  before 
the  production  of  the  Zauberflote,  when  he  was 
of  course  particularly  hard  pressed. 

His  religious  sentiments,  more  especially  his 
views  on  death,  are  distinctly  stated  in  a  letter 
to  his  &ther  at  first  hearing  of  his  illness.  '  As 
death,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  true  end  and  urn 
of  our  lives,  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  made 
myself  so  well  acquainted  with  this  true,  best 
firiend  of  mankind,  that  his  image  no  longer 
terrifies,  but  calms  and  consoles  me.  And  I 
thank  (S^od  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  (you 
'understand)  of  learning  to  look  upon  death 
as  the  key  which  unlocks  the  gate  of  true  bliss. 
I  never  lie  down  to  rest  without  thinking  that, 
young  as  I  am,  before  the  dawn  of  another  day 
I  may  be  no  more ;  and  yet  nobody  who  knows 
me  would  call  me  morose  or  discontented.  For 
this  blessing  I  thank  my  Creator  every  day,  and 
wish  from  my  heart  that  I  could  share  it  with 
all  my  fellow-men.* 

Mozart  has  often  been  compared  with  other 
great  men,  Shakespeare,  Groethe,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  etc.,  but  the  truest  parallel  of  all  is  that 
between  him  and  Raphael.  In  the  works  of 
both  we  admire  the  same  marvellous  beauty  and 
refinement,  the  same  pure  harmony  and  ideal 
truthfulness ;  we  also  recognise  in  the  two  men 
the  same  intense  delight  in  creation,  which  made 
them  regard  each  fresh  work  as  a  sacred  task, 
and  the  same  gratitude  to  their  Maker  for  His 
divine  gift  of  genius.  The  influence  of  each 
upon  his  art  was  immeasurable ;  as  painting  has 
but  one  Raphael,  so  music  has  but  one  Mozart. 

In  reviewing  Mozart*s  instrumental  compo- 
sitions, we  will  first  ooniMer  those  tor  pianoforte. 
They  comprise  all  the  different  branches,  and  are 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  instrument — grateful, 
and  for  the  present  state  of  technique,  easy;  they 
contain  no  mere  bravura-writing,  the  passages 
being  for  the  most  part  founded  on  the  scale,  or 
on  broken  chords.  In  playing  them,  clearness, 
taste,  and  the  power  of  singing  on  the  instru- 
ment are  required.  In  variations,  written  almost 
entirely  for  pupils  and  amateurs,  he  employs  for 
the  most  part  the  melismatic  style.    His  themes 

I  In  on*  of  thflM  orAerlr  fits  he  began  0780  •  thematic  register  of 
all  hU  oompoeltlons  as  they  were  completed,  and  eontinued  the  pra^ 
tioe  up  to  a  short  time  before  his  death.  This  Invaloalde  document 
was  first  published  by  Andr#  In  li828i 
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were  taken  from  well-known  pieces,  sneh  as 
Fischer's  minuet,  and  airs  by  Paisiello,  Gliick, 
Sarti,  Duport,  etc.  A  good  many  that  were  not 
his  were  circulated  under  his  name,  a  proof  of 
the  demand  for  them.  Of  these  only  two  need 
be  specified,  one  by  Forster  on  a  theme  from. 
Sarti  8  opera  '  I  finti  Eredi ' ;  the  other  by  Eberi, 
on '  Zu  Steffen  sprach  im  Traume,'  frxmi  UmlaoTs 
*  Irrlicht.'  Of  three  Rondos  the  last,  in  A  minor 
(511)  is  well  known;  it  is  characterised  through- 
out by  a  tenderness  which  makes  it  most  attrac- 
tive. Two  Fantasias  (396,  397),  and  a  short 
sustained  Adagio  (540)  are  almost  improvisations ; 
a  third  Fantasia  forms  the  prelude  to  an  excellent 
fugue  in  the  style  of  Bach  (394) ;  a  fourth  (475) 
full  of  depth  and  earnestness,  was  united  by 
Mozart  himself  with  the  sonata  in  C  minor  (45  7). 
The  charming  Gigue  (574)  is  well  known ;  but  a 
P.F.  Suite  in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel  (499) 
was  unfortunately  not  finished ;  the  Abb^  StsitUer 
completed  a  more  formal  and  abstract  Fugue 
(401).  In  bis  Sonatas  of  the  Viennese  period 
Mozart  retained  the  conventional  three  move- 
ments ;  they  overflow  with  melody,  but  the  last 
movements,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  easy 
rondo  or  variations,  are  as  a  rule  not  mucb 
worked  out.  The  C!  minor  (457),  already  men- 
tioned, is  full  of  fire  and  passion,  not  exciting 
the  last  movement,  and  already  indicates  what 
Beethoven  was  destined  to  do  for  the  sonata. 
Two  others  in  Bb  and  D  (570, 576),  both  pleasing, 
lively  and  easy,  also  deserve  mention.  Sonatas 
by  others  were  published  under  his  name,  for 
instance,  one  in  G  minor  (Kochel's  Anhang,  304) 
recommended  by  Czemy  in  his '  Pianoforteschule* 
(iv.  i6a),  even  though  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  afterwards  published  by  Artaria  with  the 
composer^s  name — 'Anton  Eberl,  oeuvre  I.* 
Another  favourite  one  is  in  Bb  (Kochel^s  An- 
hang 136),  partly  put  together  frx>m  Mozart*s 
concertos  by  A.  £.  MtLller  as  op.  a6.  The  most 
striking  sonata  for  four  hands  is  the  last  but  one 
in  F  (497).  Two  pieces  for  a  musical  dock  (594, 
608)  ordered  by  Oount  Deym  for  Milller's  Kunst- 
cabinet,  are  oidy  known  in  the  P.F.  arrangement 
for  four  hands ;  they  belong  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  thoroughness 
of  technique  which  we  find  in  them  show  how 
conscientiously  Mozart  executed  such  works  to 
order.  For  two  pianos  we  have  a  lively  sonata 
in  D  (448),  and  an  energetic  fugue  in  C  minor 
(426)  amuQged  by  Mozart  for  string-quartet  with 
introiductory  adagio  (546).  The  Sonatas  for  P.  F. 
and  violin  were  generally  written  for  his  lady- 
pupils  (the  violin  at  that  time  was,  generally 
speaking,  a  man*s  instrument).  They  are  neither 
deep  nor  learned,  but  interesting  from  their 
abundant  melody  and  modulations.  One  of 
the  finest  is  that  in  Bb  (454)  composed  in  1784 
for  Mdlle.  Strinasacchi ;  the  last,  in  F  (547), 
is  'for  beginners* ;  the  last  but  one  in  £b  (481), 
is  also  easy,  and  contains  in  the  first  movement 
the  favourite  subject  which  he  treats  in  the  finale 
of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  The  P.F.  Trios  were  in- 
tended for  amateur  meetings ;  the  most  important 
is  the  one  in  £  (542)  composed  in  1 788  lor  his 
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friend  PucHberg.  The  one  in  Eb  (498^  with 
clarinet  and  viola  has  been  already  mentioned ; 
they  were  all  written  between  17S6  and  1788. 
Broader  in  design  and  more  powerful  in  expres- 
sion are  the  two  Quartets  in  6  minor  and  Eb 
(478,  493),  especially  the  first,  which  is  effective 
even  at  Uie  present  day.  The  Quintet  in  Eb  with 
oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon  (452),  composed 
in  1 784,  is  particularly  charming.  Mozart  played 
it  to  Paisiello,  and  wrote  to  his  father  '  I  consider 
it  the  best  I  have  yet  written.*  His  Concertos, 
however,  are  the  works  which  best  represent  him 
as  a  composer  for  the  pianoforte.  Their  merit  is ' 
incontestable,  the  solo  instrument  and  the  or- 
chestra being  welded  into  an  organic  whole.  The 
first  four  were  composed  in  1 767 ;  six  between 
1773  and  1777 ;  and  the  remaining  seventeen  in 
Vienna.  Of  the  latter,  the  first  three  (413-41 5) 
were  published  in  1783  by  Mozart  hunself; 
thirteen  were  composed  between  1784  and  1788, 
and  the  last  in  £b  (595)  in  1791.  The  last  but 
one  in  D  (537)  is  the  '  Coronation  concerto,*  which 
he  is  said  to  have  played  at  Frsnkfqrt,  though 
according  to  other  authorities  it  was  that  in  F 
(459).  The  best  and  most  popular  are  those  in 
I>  minor  (466),  in  C  (467),  C  minor  (491).  and 
in  C  (503).  1  he  characteristics  of  the  concertos 
maybe  thus  summarised — those  inF,  A,C  (413- 
415),  C  minor  (449)  and  £b  (456)  are  easiest  of 
comprehension  for  a  large  audience;  those  in 
Bb,  6,  and  A  (450,  453, 488)  bright  and  pleasing; 
those  in  D  minor  and  C  minor  (466,  491)  pas- 
sionate and  agitated ;  those  in  Eb  and  Bb  (481, 
595)  serious  and  sustained ;  those  in  C  and  D  (503, 
537),  brilliant  and  showy;  the  one  in  C  (467) 
grand  and  poetic.  The  following  have  been  already 
mentioned — Concerto  for  two  P.F.s  in  Eb  (365) 
composed  in  1780,  fine  in  the  first  and  lively  in 
tbe  last  movement;  ditto  for  three  P.F.s  in  F 
(342)  composed  1776,  and  arranged  by  Mozart 
for  two  P.F.s  with  cadenzas;  and  a  Concert- 
rondo  in  D  (382),  printed  #8  Uie  last  movement 
of  the  concerto  in  D  (i  75). 

We  now  pass  to  the  compositions  for  strings 
and  wind.  The  Duets  are  few ;  and  include  those 
composed  for  Michael  Haydn.  The  only  Trio  for 
▼ioim,  viola,  and  cello,  in  Eb  (563)  composed  in 
1 788,  is  in  six  movements,  like  a  divertimento ; 
it  is  broadly  designed,  and  worked  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  care,  '  a  true  ^cabinet- picture.* 
Of  the  first  sixteen  Quartets  for  two  violins, 
▼iola,  and  oello,  that  in  D  minor  (i  73),  composed 
in  1773,  rises  obviously  to  a  higher  level.  It 
was  only  i^ter  a  pause  of  nine  years  (Nov.  1782) 
that  Mozart  resumed  this  branch  of  composition 
with  the  six  dedicated  to  Haydn,  each  one  a  gem. 
Such  however  was  not  the  popular  verdict  at 
the  time;  a  critic  of  the  day'  found  them  'much 
too  highly  spiced* — and  asks  'whose  palate  can 
stand  that  for  any  length  of  time  ?  *  PrinoeGrassal- 
kowics  tore  up  Uie  parts  in  a  rage  at  finding  that 
they  really  contained  the  hideous  stuff  which  was 
being  played  before  him ;  and  they  were  returned 
to  Artaria  from  Italy  as  so  full  of  mistakes  that 
it  was  impossible  to  play  from  them.    The  chief 
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stumblingblock  was  the  much-abused  introduc- 
tion to  the  last  quartet.  In  his  next  one,  in  D 
(499),  Mozart  tried  to  acconmiodate  himself  to 
the  wishes  of  the  public.  The  last  three,  in  D,  Bb, 
and  F  (575,  589,  590),  were  composed  for  the 
King  of  I^ssia  at  a  time  when  he  was  nearly 
crushed  beneath  a  load  of  care  and  poverty,  of 
which,  however,  the  works  bear  no  trace.  The 
king*s  favourite  instrument,  the  cello,  has  more 
than  its  full  share  of  work,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fine  treatment  and  wealth  of  invention  this  is 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  quartet.  The 
Adagio  with  fugue  (546)  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Quartets  for  flute  and  strings  (285,  29S), 
and  for  oboe  obligate  (370)  are  easy  of  execution, 
and  of  no  special  importance. 

The  Quintets  must  all  be  ascribed  to  external 
influences :  Mozart  invariably  doubled  the  viola, 
instead  of  the  cello  as  Boccherini  did.  The  first, 
in  Bb  (46),  was  written  in  Vienna'  in  1768,  and 
the  autograph  shows  his  still  unformed  boyish 
hand ;  the  next,  dated  five  years  later,  is  in  Bb 
(i  74) ;  and  the  third,  in  C  minor  (406),  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  eight-part  serenade  for  wind 
instruments  (388),  follows  ten  years  later.  Of 
those  belonging  to  1787  in  C  and  G  minor  (515, 
516),  the  latter  full  of  passion  and  movement,  is 
the  ne  plot  tdtra  of  its  kind.  The  two  last,  in 
D  and  Eb  (593, 614),  were  written  in  December 
1790  and  Aoril  1791,  'at  the  urgent  request  of 
an  amateur,  whose  object  evidently  was  to  give 
assistance  in  a  delicate  manner  to  the  hard- 
pressed  composer ;  both  show  the  clearness  and 
firmness  of  the  master-hand,  although  the  end 
was  so  near.  Three  other  Quintets  must  be  in- 
cluded in  this  series ;  one  in  Eb  (407)  composed 
in  1787  for  Leitgeb  the  horn-player,  with  only 
one  violin,  and  a  French  horn  or  cello ;  another 
in  A  (581),  the  charming  *Stadler  quintet,*  for 
clarinet,  two  violins,  viola,  and  ceUo,  completed 
Sept.  29, 1789 ;  and  a  third  in  C  minor  (617)  for 
glass  hannonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  oello, 
composed  in  May  1791  for  Kirchgiissner.  The 
accompanying  instruments  are  obviously  selected 
with  a  view  to  the  special  timbre  of  the  solo,  an 
effect  which  is  lost  by  substituting  the  piano. 

We  have  already  seen  that  at  the  time  he  was 
working  hard  at  the  violin,  Mozart  composed  six 
Concertos  for  it — 107,  211,  216,  218,  219  in 
1775,  and  268  in  1776.  They  consist  of  three 
movements  each,  the  first  being  c^enerally  the 
most  worked-out,  the  second  in  the  style  of  a 
romance  (the  adagio  in  216  is  of  laiger  propor- 
tions), and  the  tihird  in  rondo-form.  Previous 
to  these  came  a  concertone  (190)  for  two  solo 
violins,  and  orchestra,  with  obligate  parts  for  cello 
and  oboe,  interesting  from  the  artistic  manner  in 
which  the  various  instruments  are  grouped. 
Quite  different  again  is  a  '  Concertante  Sympho- 
nic* for  violin  and  viola  (364)  written  in  1780. 
The  solo -parts  are  treated  simply,  seldom  moving 

>  KOchd  Sim  Saliburg.  bat  the  tuntty  wers  then  In  Vienna  after 
their  Kium  from  OlmQtz  and  BrOnn.  The  qaintet  wu  metamor- 
I^OMd  b7  Moiart  into  a  serenade  (961)  in  1780.  The  fine  adafio  No.  S 
was  arranged  In  Vienna  hj  an  unlcnown  hand  as  an  offertorlum,  to  the 
frords  '  Quis  te  oomprehendat.'  for  4  voices,  orsan  and  violin  solo.  9 
Ttolins.  viola.  3  hums,  and  basa.  Faru  published  with  others  bj  JMar 
belli,  in  Eb. 
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independently  ^hen  playing  together,  the  orchei- 
tra  is  stronger,  and  we  tutti  more  important,  so 
that  its  character,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  is 
rather  that  of  a  symphony. 

Nine  Concertos  remain  to  be  considered:— 
the  one  composed  in  Paris  for  flute  and  harp  is 
brilliant  withoat' being  difBealt  for  the  solo  in- 
struments; the  orchestra  is  discreetlT  handled, 
and  the  andantino  accompanied  by  stnng  quartet 
alone,  graceful  and  tender.  A  concerto  for  bassoon 
(191)  was  composed  in  Srlzburg;  two  for  flute 
(313,  314)  in  Mamiheim;  four  for  French  horn 
(41 2,  41 7, 447, 495)  at  Vienna^  at  the  house  and 
in  the  presence  of  Leutgeb.  These  last  are  evi- 
dently written  hastily  and  carelessly,  and  are  of 
no  special  significance ;  the  autograph  is  full  of 
absiml  marginal  notes.  [See  Lbutqxb,  p.  ia6.] 
The  last  concerto,  composed  for  Stadler  (6a a), 
brings  out  aU  the  fine  qualities  of  the  dannet ; 
Jahn  regards  it  as  the  bMis  of  modem  execution. 

The  Grenades,  Nocturnes,  and  Divertimenti  or 
Cassationen,  mostly  with  solo  instruments  concer- 
tante,  consist  generally  of  firom  six  to  eight 
movements.  One  of  tiie  nocturnes  (286)  has 
four  orchestrss,  of  two  violins,  viola,  bass,  and 
two  bonis  each,  by  means  of  whidi  a  triple 
echo  is  produced;  a  short  Serenade  (239)  has 
only  strings  and  drums.  Another  serexiade  for 
wind  instruments  with  cello  and  bass  (361), 
remodelled  in  1 780  from  m  youthful  quintet  (46), 
is  an  important  work.  Of  solid  merit  are  three 
divertimenti  fqr  string-quintet  and  horns  in  F, 
Bb,  and  C  (247,  287,  334) ;  the  second  is  well 
known.  They  have  six  movements  each,  and 
are  essentially  in  quartet-style,  in  spite  of  the 
boms.  Though  written  when  he  was  not  much 
above  twenty,  his  mastery  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position is  complete.  Another  divertimento  for 
the  same  instruments  '  Ein  musikalischer  Spass, 
Oder  auch  Bauem-Symphonie*  ('a  musical  joke*), 
composed  in  1787,  is  irresistibly  comic. 

The  TafelmusUc,  Nachtmusik,  etc.,  for  wind- 
instruments,  with  from  six  to  eig^t  movements 
each,  often  present  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
binations, such  as  2  flutes,  5  trumpets*  and 
5  drums  (187,  188),  intended  it  is  true  for 
festal  occasions,  and  2  oboi,  2  bassoons,  and 
2  horns,  in  six  divertimenti  (213,  240,  252, 
Hh  ^70,  289)  composed  in  1775  and  1776, 
and  graceful  in  spite  of  their  concise  form. 
Superior  to  these,  and  indeed  to  all  mere  fdte 
music,  are  two  serenades  for  wind  in  £b  and 
G  minor  (375,  388),  composed  in  Vienna  in  1781 
and  1782  ;  ^e  latter  also  arranged  by  Mozart  as 
a  quintet  (406).  Of  dance-music  for  full  orchestra 
the  first  published  was  four  contredanses  (267, 
Salzburg,  1776) ;  in  1784  followed  two  quadrilles 
(463)  cMsh  consisting  of  a  minuet  and  an  allegro ; 
and  in  1787  six  Gennan  dances  (509)  and  nine 
contredanses  (510).  The  dances,  written  for  six 
of  the  Bedouten-Balls  in  Vienna^  begin  in  Dec. 
1 788  with  the  German  dances  (567)  and  twelve 
minuets  (568). 

In  the  Symphonies  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
steps  of  his  progress  most  closely.  He  first 
makes  sure  of  his  materials  and  technique,  Uieii 


the  separate  parts  acquire  more  fineedom  and 
independence,  melody  and  invention  grow,  the 
subjects  gain  in  character,  there  is  more  sub- 
stance in  the  whole,  the  details  are  better  worked 
out ;    the    wind-instruments,    no   longer    used 
merely  to  strengthen    the  strings,  ti^e  their 
own   line  and  materially  assist  in  the  light 
and  shade;   in  a  word,  tiie  various  component 
parts   of  ihe  orchestra  become  one  animated 
whole.     Mozart  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Haydn  in  having  heard  and  studied  tiie  fine 
orchestras  at  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Paris, 
while  Haydn  was  entirely  restricted  to  his  own. 
Mozart  at  first  learned  from  Haydn,  but  afier 
1785  the  reverse  took  place;  Haydn*s  London 
symphonies  also  show  how  much  his  orches- 
tration gained  in  fullness  and  brilliance  from 
contact  with  the  world.     Mozart's  first  attempts 
in  London  and  the  Hague  are  in  three  move- 
ments; in  those  compcwed  at  Vienna  in  1767 
and  1768  the  minuet  is  introduced.    His  later 
treatment  of  this  movement  is  disting^uished  for 
refinement  and  dignified  cheerfulness,  in  contrast 
to  the  jovial  good-humour  and  banter  which  eha— 
racterise  Haydn's  minuets.  Of  twenty  symphcmie^ 
composed  in  Salzburg,  two  are  distinctly  sup»— 
rior,  that  in  G  minor  (183)  b»ng  serious,  abnos^- 
melancholy,  and  in  some  sense  the  precursor  0^ 
the  later  one  in  the  same  key,  to  which  the  othes 
in  A  (201),  bright,  fresh,  and  sunny,  forms 
striking  contrast.  Next  comes  the  lively  7 
or  French  symphony  in  D  (297)  vdth 
movements;  then  tluree  more  in  Salzbuif^, 
eluding  one  in  G  (318)  in  one  movement, 
bably  intended  as  an  overture  to  a  play.^ 
the  exception  of  two  in  0  and  G  (42 5, 
composed  in  Linz,  and  plainly  showing  ~ 
influence^  all  the  rest  were  written  in  Vienx=H 
In  the  lively  bustling  symphonies  in  D  (38^^ 
composed  1782,  and  C  (504),  composed  1786,  W^ 
the  Haflher  fiunily  of  SaJzburg,  the  orchestrati.^ 
reminds  us  that  they  had  just  been  preceded 
'  Figaro.'    The  last  three,  in  £t>,  G  minor, 
with  the  fugue  (Jupiter)  (543, 550, 551),  were( 
posed  in  1778  between  1^  26th  of  June  and 
loth  of  August,  just  over  six  weeks ! 
says  of  them,  'Considered  as  pure  music,  it 
haurdly  worth  while  to  ask  whether  the  w( 
possesses  anything  more  perfect.*    Jahn  calls  1^" 
first  a  triumph  of  beauty  in  sound,  the 
a  work  of  art  exhausting  its  topic,  and  the 
in  more  than  one  respect  the  greatest  and  nol 
of  Mozart^s  symphonies. 

Next  come  the  Vocal  Compositions.  liedi 
only  wrote  casually ;  and  unfortunately  to 
insignificant  words.     The  greater  number 
in  stanzas,  but  some  few  are  continuously 
posed,  such  as  'An  Chloe'  (524),  more  in 
style  of  an  Italian  canzonet ;   '  Abendemp^^Se 
ung*  (523)  fine  both  in  form  and  expret»"»Q» 
'Ungliickiiche  Liebe'  and  'Trennung  imd  W^^« 
dervereinigung*  (520,  519)  almost  passion^^ 
and  '  Zu  meiner  Zeit'  (517)  in  a  sportive  t<«7inA 
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Of  three  KmderHeder  CS^p,  596,  598)  the  second, 
'Komm'  lieber  Mai,*  still  survives;  nor  will 
the  'Wiegenlied'  (350)  be  forgotten.  Goethe's 
'Veilchen  (476)  is  perfection,  and  shows  what 
Mozart  could  have  produced  in  this  direction. 
Many  spurious  Lieder  have  been  published  under 
his  name;  there  are  38  in  Kochel's  Catalogue 
(Anhang  V.  Nos.  246-283).  The  canons  re- 
quire si&ng ;  even  Byrd*8  '  Non  nobis  Domine* 
has  been  set  to  Goman  words,  and  ascribed  to 
him.  Several  are  composed  to  words  in  the 
Viennese  dialect,  and  the  effect  is  quite  neutral- 
ised by  the  modem  drawing-room  text  which  is 
often  substituted.  'Difficile  lectu  mihi  Mars* 
(559)  IB  a  comic  canon,  followed  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  sheet  by  'O  du  eselhafter  ^Peyerl* 
(560).  The  double  canon  on  '  Lebet  wohl,  wir 
•dm  uns  wieder '  and  '  Heult  noch  gar  wie  alte 
Weiber,*  written  on  taking  leave  of  Doles  at 
Leipzig,  is  well-known. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  frequently 
emlled  upon  to  write  airs  for  concerts,  and  for 
iz&aertion  in  operas:   many  of  these  still  bear 
j-opetition;  for  instance,  the  soprano-airs '  Misera 
timbre  son  *  (369),  '  Non  temer  amato  bene '  with 
E*-P,  obligate  (505),  *Un  moto  di  gioja*  (579>. 
::^3ella  mia  fiamma  *  (528),  one  of  his  finest  airs ; 
tenor  air  'Per  pietk*  (420),  and  the  bass 
'Non  so  d*onde  viene*  (512),  'Mentre  ti 
io*  (513)1  and  'Per  questa  bella  mano*  with 
iible-bass  obligate  (612). 
^o  prepare  the  way  for  his  Masses  we  must 
consider  his  Church  music  of  various  kinds, 
and  foremost  come  the  Litanies  and  Yes- 
each  a  complete  whole  fonned  of  several 
ipendent  parts.    The  chief  characteristic  of 
latania  de  venerabili  is  solemnity,  and  of  the 
uratanae  or  Marienlitanei,  tenderness;   and 
!stf  Mozart  has  succeeded  in  preserving.     [See 
7ANT.]    Of  the  latter,  the  first,  in  £b,  com- 
^^^^«ed  in  1771,  already  shows  fluency  in  part- 
^'^^ting,  and  mastery  of  form  and  modulation ; 
^^t  tlw  second,  in  D  (195),  composed  in  1774, 
^   fsr  more  important,  the  voices  being  treated 
^^titrapuntally  with  independent  orchestra.   We 
^^ve  1^  two  litanies  de  venerabili  in  Bt>  and 
I   ^  (1^5*  143),  composed  in  1772  and  1776,  the 
'*^Me  of  time  between  the  two  being  clearly 
^^^rked  in  the  compositions  themselves.     The 
^>^  choruses  in  Nos.  3  and  5  of  the  latter,  point 
^    the  Requiem,  and  like  the  fugue  'Pignus 
^turae  *  almost  startle  by  their  power,  as  does 
^^*k>  the  opening  of  the  '  Panis  vivus,'  identical 
^^th  the  *Tuba  mirum*  in  the  Requiem.    A 
?^^  stronger  sense  of  the  dignity  of  church  music 
^    shown  in  two  vespers  in  C'(32i,  339)  com- 
^l^^ed  in  1779  4ad  1780,  the  greater  part  of  both 
T^^oconghly  deserving  a  place  among  his  most 
l^^portant  works.    The  '  Confitebor*  in  the  first, 
f*^^  '  Laudato  pueri  *  and  '  Laudato  Dominum ' 
^  '^he  latter,  are  real  gems.    The  motet '  Miseri- 
^«^(3ias  Domine*  (222),  an  exercise  for  Padre 
y-^ftini,  who  gave  him  a  brilliant  testimonial 
^^  ^t  in  1 775,  is  in  strict  counterpoint  throughout. 
"^  *  776  he  composed  a  '  Venite  populi'  for  double 

'  Bihrrlnc  to  the  dehellTt  «ll«aiiot  of  figrwl.  tha  t«ior. 
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'chorus;  the  parts  are  in  imitation* ' strict  or 
free,  and  the  whole  work  teems  with  force  and 
freshness.  A  list  of  innumerable  small  pieces  of 
chuitsh  music  closes  with  the  angelic  motet '  Ave 
verum*  (618),  composed  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1 791,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna. 

His  first  Masses  (49, 65, 66),  written  while  he 
was  still  a  mere  boy,  show  how  thoroughly  he 
had  mastered  the  forms  then  in  use  for  thnt 
style  of  music.  We*  pass  at  once  to  the  6th 
'Mass,  in  F  (i92),Hhe  whole  of  which  is  in 
count^rpdint,  with  only  two  violins,  bass,  and 
organ  as  accompaniment.  This  mass,  in  which 
the  master-hand  is  clearly  discernible,  recalls  the 
finest  models  of  the  old  Neapolitan  school,  and 
justly  ranks  next  to  the  Requiem ;  the  Credo  b 
based  throughout  on  the  subject  so  well-known  in 
the  finale  to  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  The  next,  'in 
^  (i94)>  u  alBo  next  in  oider  of  merit ;  it  has  per* 
haps  more  grace,  but  less  earnestness  and  ideality. 
These  two  masses  show  what  he  was  capable  of 
in  church  music  when  unfettered;  but  in  the 
*five  which  followed  (220,  257-259,  262)  he  was 
forced  to  suit  his  patron's  taste  by  aiming  at 
display,  and  the  result  is  less  fortunate.  Un- 
happily these  being  his  best-known  masses,  are 
generally  taken  as  his  standard  church  works. 
Hardly  more  important  are  the  next  "three  (275, 
517*  337)«  although  Mozart  himself  seems  to 
have  had  a  preference  for  the  first,  in  Bb,  since 
he  chose  it  to  conduct  himself  in  1791.  The 
secQud,  in  C.  composed  in  1779,  is  called  the 
'  Coronation -mass,'  why,  nobody  knows;  the 
third,  also  in  C,  was  composed  in  1780,  and  all 
three  fulfil  the  conventional  requirements,  but 
seldom  show  a  glimpse  of  the  true  Mozart,  and 
then  only  in  court  uniform.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  last  mass,  in  C  minor  (427), 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.  It  is  broadly  designed,  each  section 
being  treated  as  a  separate  movement,  and  the 
whole  bears  clear  traces  of  his  studies  at  the 
time  (1783)  with  van  Swieten.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  never  finished ;  the  Kyrie,  - 
Gloria,  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  alone  are  com- 
plete; the  Credo  is  only  half  done.  Very  re- 
markable are  the  inequalitv  of  the  different 
movements,  the  large  dimensions  of  the  choruses 
and  fugues,  and  the  bravura  style  of  the  solos. 
The  Kyrie,  Gloria,  and  Sanctus  are  excellent, 
the  five -part  Gratias,  and  the  eight-part  Qui 
tollis,  of  incomparable  beauty. 

We  now  come  to  the  Requiem,  that  work  of 
pain,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish.  The 
following  pieces  are  in  Iris  own  handwriting  :— 
(i)  Requiem  and  Kyrie,  complete;  (2)  voice- 
puls,  organ,  and  notes  of  the  aocompaniment 
of  Nos.  2  to  9,  as  follows — *  Dies  irae.  68  bars ; 
Tuba  mirum,  62 ;  Rex  tremendae,  22 ;  Recordare, 
130;    Confiitatis,  40;   Lacrymosa,  8;  Domine, 

s  M omtli  MuMt,  ftmnted  by  V.  Norvilo,  Vo.  S. 

•  Norello.  No.  6. 

4  The  MOODd,  in  Pb  (2B7 :  KoreHo  S),  U  calM  the  *  Credo  Mms.* 
from  the  peculiar  trMtmrat  of  the  Credo.  It  is  printed  fn  a  rery 
mutilated  fonn ;  eren  the  charaeteristle  rat^ect  In  the  Credo  Ittelf 
being  left  out  whenever  poMlble.  The  much-used  ral^eet  from  iba 
Jupiter  Symphony  is  tntroduowl  asatn  In  the  SaneCiia. 

•  NoraUo  la  1.  Mi  _    . 
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78 ;  Hostuui,  54 :  the  last  eight  ban,  containing 
voice  parts,  organ,  and  first-yiolin,  go  to  the 
words  'Fac  eas  Domine  de  morte  transire  ad 
vitam,'  followed  by  the  direction  *Qaam  olim 
Dtk  Capo,'  that  is  to  say,  repeat  the  last  35  bars 
of  the  Domine.  His  widow,  in  her  anxiety  to 
have  the  score  completed,  and  thus  satisfy  the 
person  who  had  ordered  it,  first  applied  to  Eybler, 
but  after  a  few  attempts  he  threw  up  the  task, 
and  she  then  entrusted  it  to  Slissmayer,  who 
not  only  had  more  courage,  but  was  able  to 
imitate  Mosart*s  hand.  He  copied  what  Mozart 
had  sketched  in,  filled  up  the  gaps,  wrote  a 
Sanctus,  Benedictus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  of  his  own, 
and,  to  give  unity  to  the  work,  wound  it  up  by 
sepeating  the  fugue  of  the  Kyrie  to  the  words 
'  Cum  Sanctis  tuis.'  The  score  thus  completed 
was  handed  to  the  messenger,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  Leutgeb,  steward  to  Count 
Jb'ranz  von  Walsegg,  of  Ruppttch.  The  Count, 
who  had  lost  his  mfe  Anna  Edlen  von  Flamm- 
berg,  on  Feb.  14,  179 1,  and  wished  to  perform 
a  Requiem  to  her  memory,  copied  out  the 
score,  inscribed  it  '  Requiem  composto  dal  Conte 
Walsegg/  and  absolutely  had  it  performed  as 
his  own  on  Dec.  14,  1793.  After  wanderings 
almost  as  complicated  as  those  of  Ulysses,  the 
various  portions,  in  the  original  handwriting, 
were  at  length  safely  landed  in  the  Hofbibliothek 
of  Vienna.  They  consist  of — (i)  the  autograph 
'Requiem  and  Kyrie,  with  the  remainder  com- 
plete in  Siisamayer^s  hand,  bought  by  the  Hof- 
bibliothek in  1839  for  fifty  ducats ;  (a)  Nos.  a 
to  9  just  as  they  were  left  by  Mozart;  (5)  twelve 
sheets  presented  by  the  Abb^  Stadler,  and  (4) 
thirteen  bequeathed  by  Eybler  in  1846.  The 
discovery  of  the  autograph  was  the  most  con- 
clusive reply  to  Gottfiried  Web^,  who,  as  is 
well-known,  disputed  for  years  the  authenticity 
of  the  Requiem.  It  has  been  analysed  witn 
becoming  love  and  reverence  by  *  Holmes,  and 
by  Jahn  in  his  second  volume.  The  latter  con- 
cludes his  observations  thus — Mt  is  the  true  and 
legitimate  expression  of  his  artistic  nature  at 
its  highest  point  of  finish — his  imperishable 
'monument.'  An  admirable  summary  of  the 
whole  story  will  be  found  in  '  Mozart's  Requiem, 
l^  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mus.  Doc.';  London,  No- 
vjrilo,  1879. 

^ ,  We  have  seen  Mozart,  when  a  mere  boy.  turn- 
ing Irom  childish  play  to  serious  occupations :  a 

1  Th*  headlnff  'Beqiiiem  dl  me,  W.  A.  Mozart  mpTW'  1$  toaehlng; 
■•  showing  how  h«  looked  forward  to  its  oompletlotu 

a  A  CritlcAl  SsiAjr,  etc 

a  This,  Mozart's  last  work,  was  the  first  of  his  vocal  works  (IncludlDg 
hft  operas)  to  be  perfo^ed  In  England.  John  Ashley  Introduced  It  at 
CoTent  OardeD  Theatre  on  the  first  oratorio  erening  during  Lent, 
Feb.  10. 1^1.  The  piere  which  preceded  It  was  a  Dead  March  with 
comi  di  bassetto,  double  bassoons,  and  two  pair  of  double  drums  ; 
after  It  came  a  P.F.  concerto  plajed  bj  John  Field,  and  Handel  s 
*  L' Allegro  ed  11  Pensteroso.'  Books  of  the  words,  with  a  translation 
of  the  Beqntera  and  a  blotraphlcal  sketch  of  Mosart.  were  sold  at  fld. 
eush.  Of  the  I^ulem  Parke  says.  'It  Is  a  imposition  of  infinite 
science  and  duldess,  ttom  the  effiKts  of  irhlcGthe  aodienoe  was  hap- 
pily reliered  by  Indadon's  song  in  L'AlUgro.  "  Haste  thee  Nymph." 
The  Morning  Post  said. '  The  talents  which  hare  celebrated  the  name 
of  Mozart  can  acaroety  tie  Justly  appreciated  1^  such  a  composition  as 
the  Bequlem';  and  wound  up  with,  'It  is  upon  the  whole  a  composi- 
tion which  oould  only  have  coma  from  the  hsnd  of  a  master.  From 
t))e  performers  It  reoelTed  ample  Justice.'  According  to  the  Porcu- 
pine '  the  performance  was  Cu*  from  being  well-  managed.'  It  was 
repeated  on  March  i.   (Pohl.  'Mozart  in  London.'  p.  lU.) 
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striking  instance  of  this  is  his  '  Grabmusik '  or 
German  cantata  (4a)  written  in  1767,  which 
is  anything  but  a  boyish  composition.  About 
five  years  later  he  wrote,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  his  visit  to  Padua,  an  oratorio  by 
Metastasio  called  *Betulia  liberata'  (118),  corre- 
sponding to  an  opera  seria  of  the  period.  The 
refrain  in  the  last  number  but  one,  alternately 
sung  by  solo  and  chorus,  is  an  ancient  canto* 
fenno  harmonised  in  four  parts,  in  fact  the 
same  which  is  introduced  in  the  Requiem  to  the 
words  '  Te  decet  hymnus.*  This  is  the  only  in- 
dependent work  of  the  kind,  his  other  cantata 
'  Davidde  penitente  *  (469)  being  made  up  from 
the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  his  last  unfinished  mass 
(427)  set  to  Italian  words,  with  two  interpolated 
airs  in  concert  style,  which  serve  to  render  more 
prominent  the  izmerent  want  of  unity  and  con- 
gruity  in  the  piece. 

Of  smaller  cantatas,  the  two  (471,  623)  for  the 
Freemason's  Lodge  are  the  only  specimens.  Both 
show  much  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling ;  the 
first,  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus,  was  composed 
in  1 785 ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  six  numbers, 
written  on  Nov.  15, 1 791,  he  conducted  in  person 
only  two  days  before  his  last  illness. 

The  long  list  of  Mozart*8  dramatic  oomposi- 
tions  is  headed  by  a  sacred  Singspiel,  'Die 
Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Gebotes,*  in  three  parts, 
the  first  being  composed  by  him  in  Salzbui^ 
during  the  winter  of  1766-67,  and  the  others 
addq<d  by  Michael  Haydn  and  Adlgasser,  tiie 
court  organist.  Mozart's  work  occupies  208 
pages,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  ora- 
torios of  the  period,  the  forms  being  handled 
with  perfect  certainty.  Mingled  with  the  boy's 
unsteady  writing  there  are  occasional  passages, 
mostly  florid,  in  his  &thers  hand,  and  the 
words  to  the  recitatives  are  by  a  third  per- 
son. The  third  tenor  air  is  interesting,  and 
Mozart  himself  evidently  thought  it  good,  as 
he  introduced  it  with  slight  variations  into 
his  first  opera.  Immediately  afterwards  fol- 
lowed a  Latin  comedy  'Apollo  et  Hyacinthus,* 
which,,  in  spite  of  the  restraint  of  a  foreign  Ian- 
ffuage,  was  so  far  a  success  that  it  was  per- 
formed once.  In  Vienna  in  1768  he  compoeed 
a  German  operetta  or  pastorale  in  one  act» 
'Bastien  et  Bastienne,'  and  an  opera  bufia  in 
three  acts,  'La  finta  Semplice.'  According  to 
Jahn  these  rise  above  the  ordinary  lem  of 
contemporary  comic  operas  in  spite  of  their 
wretched  librettos ;  and  he  remarks  that  in  tiiese 
early  dramatic  works  Mozart  fixes  Uie  two 
opposite  poles  which  he  touched  in  his  artistic 
career.  The  chief  number  in  the  *  Finta  Sem- 
plice* is  the  tenor  air  No.  7,  previously  men- 
tioned. The  three  operas  composed  and  per- 
formed in  Milan,  '  Mitridate,  'Ascanio  in 
Alba,*  and  'Lucio  SiUa,*  each  mark  a  step  in 
advance.  They  succeeded  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  himself  and  his  finther;  as  did  also 
'La  finta  Giardiniera,*  produced  in  Munich, 
Jan.  1775,  when  he  wrote  home,  'Everything 
has  gone  off  so  well,  the  noise  was  greater  than 
I  can.  describe  to  Mama.'    The  German  opera 
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'  Zftide,*  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  melodrama 
by  Benda  which  he  admired  so  much,  has  nei- 
ther overture  nor  finale,  and  once  set  aside,  its 
subject  is  too  much  like  that  of  the  *  Entfiihr- 
nng''  to  allow  of  its  being  again  performed. 
To  this  period  also  belongs  the  heroic  drama 
*  Thamos,  Konig  von  Egypten,*  consisting  of  three 
choruses  and  four  instrumental  pieces.  The 
choruses,  like  those  of  Badness  <  Athalie,*  were 
intended  to  add  dignity  to  the  action,  and  as 
choruses  were  at  that  time  his  'most  bvourite 
composition,*  he  worked  at  them  with  great 
satisfaction.  They  are  on  a  far  gprander  scale^ 
especially  as  regsjrds  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, than  those  of  his  masses  of  the  same 
period.  Unfortunately  the  play  had  been  given 
up  in  Vienna,  and  he  much  regretted  not  being 
able  to  use  his  music.  The  choruses  were  pub- 
lished with  Latin  words — '  Splendente  te/  '  Ne 
pulvis,*  '  Deus  tibi ' — in  which  form  they  are  well 
known  in  England.*  With  'Idomeneo*  ne  started 
on  a  fresh  career,  for  which  all  his  previous  works 
had  been  merely  preparatory.  Oulibicheff  de- 
clares that  in  it  three  styles  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, the  first  in  which  he  is  still  fettered 
by  the  formalism  of  opera  seria,  the  second  in 
which  he  strives  to  imitate  Gluck  and  French 
opera,  and  the  third  in  which  his  own  artist 
nature  developes  itself  fireely.  Jahn  says,  '  In 
Idomeneo  we  have  the  genuine  Italian  opera 
seria  brought  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  Mozart's 
highly  cultivated  individuality.*  He  put  his 
bMt  work  into  the  parts  of  Ilia  and  Electra, 
which  most  struck  his  &ncy.  The  choruses  form 
a  prominent  feature,  especially  those  which  so 
much  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  second  Finale. 
The  handling  of  the  orchestra  is  still  admirable 
and  worthy  of  study.  In  fact,  this  opera  is 
Uie  work  of  one  who,  though  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  has  not  lost  the  vigour  and  freshness 
of  youth.  Mozart  was  very  anxious  to  have 
it  performed  in  Vienna,  when  he  intended  to 
rearrange  it  more  after  the  French  model ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  he  had  to  be  content  with  a 
private  performance  by  distinguished  amateurs, 
for  which  he  made  several  alterations,  and  com- 
posed a  duet  for  two  soprani  (489),  and  a  scena 
with  rondo  for  soprano  and  violin  solo  (490). 

In  the  *£ntftlhrung'  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  alterations  in  Bretzner's  libretto  which 
Mosart's  practical  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
has  dictated,  to  the  author's  great  disgust.' 
Indeed  Osmin,  one  of  the  most  original  cha- 
racters, is  entirely  his  own  creation  at  Fischer's 
suggestion.  Jahn  quotes  Weber's  *  excellent 
remark  on  this  opera — '  Here  I  seem  to  see  what 
the  bright  years  of  youth  are  to  every  man,  a  time 
of  blossom  and  exuberance  which  he  can  never 

1  Andri  added  ui  orerture  and  flnale,  and  •  new  IRiretto  wkn 
wrftt«B  hr  Goltanick.  A  performanee  In  Frankfort,  Jan.  S7.  1'66. 
H  only  of  Mttorlcal  interest,  lloiaft's  unflnkhed  '  L'Oca  del  Cairo.' 
fI788>,  oompteied  from  othen  of  his  works,  m*  performed  in  Pariv 
(TbMtre  des  Fantalslee-Parlsiennet,  June  6.  1807)  under  lk#^  ti^e- 
' L*ol«  da  Caire' ;  In  Vienna  in  March,  ins,  at  the  Carlthaatei.  and 
•t  l>rary  Lane.  May  12.  IK7a 

s  Von  Vlncke  wrote  a  connecting  poem  for  eonoert  OM.  Tbcj  wer» 
flAerwwde  translated  into  German. 

»  Berliner  Utt.  mid  Thcfttei^Zeltang.  17W.  11. 988. 

«  a  M.  TOB  Weber.  Bin  Lebeublld,  tlL  191. 
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hope  to  reach  again.  As  time  goes  on  defects 
are  eradicated,  but  with  them  many  a  charm  is 
rooted  up  also.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the 
EntfUhrung  Mozart  had  reached  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers  as  an  artut,  and  that  his  further 
progress  after  that  was  only  in  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Of  such  operas  as  Figaro  and  Don 
Juan  we  might  have  had  many  more;  but 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  he  could 
never  have  written  another  EntfUhrung.* 

In  'Figaro*  we  admire  'the  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  whole  organism,  the  psychological  truth 
and  depth  of  sentiment,  which  make  the  cha- 
racters so  life-like,  and  resulting  frx)m  these 
the  striking  harmony  in  the  use  of  means  and 
forms,  and  the  mixture  of  dignity  and  grace,  all 
founded  on  something  higher  than  mere  sensu- 
ous beauty.*  In  it  *  we  feel  the  throbbing  of  our 
own  life-blood,  recognise  the  language  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  are  captivated  by  the  irresistible 
charm  of  un&ding  b^uty — it  is  Art,  genuine, 
immortal,  making  us  free  and  happy.' 

'Don  Giovanni,'  inferior  perhaps  to  'Figaro  * 
as  regards  artistic  treatment,  has  one  manifest 
superiority;  all  the  moods  and  situations  are 
essentially  musical.  There  is  scarcely  a  feeling 
known  to  humanity  which  is  not  expressed  in 
some  one  of  the  situations  or  characters,  male  or 
female.  '  Cosl  &n  tutte,*  taken  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  detail,  is  unquestionably  a  falling  off  from 
the  two  previous  operas,  and  yet  even  here  in 
detached  pieces,  especially  in  the  chief  r61es,  many' 
brilliant  touches  show  the  master-hand.  Even 
this  opera,  therefore,  we  can  in  some  respects 
consider  an  enlargement  of  his  boundaries,  'l^tus  * ' 
(Glemenza  di  Tito)  carries  us  back  to  the  old  opera 
seria.  'Gosi  fan  tutte  *  had  recalled  the  old  opera 
buffa,  and  Metastasio's  libretto,  written  in  1 734, 
required  considerable  modifications  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  day;  the  most  important  being  the 
introduction  of  ensembles  wherever  the  situations 
allowed,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  original 
three  acts  to  two.  Nothing  however  availed  to 
make  the  plot  or  characters  interesting ;  through* 
out  it  was  evident  that  the  characteristics  which 
had  most  attracted  in  Metastasio's  day,  were 
now  only  so  many  obstacles  and  hindrances  to 
the  composer.  Moreover  two  of  the  singers, 
imported  purposely  frx>m  Italy,  demanded  spe- 
cial opportunities  for  display;  Mozart  was  iU, 
had  the  '  Zauberflote  *  in  his  head,  and  was  deep 
in  the  'Requiem' — a  combination  of  unfavour-' 
able  circumstances,  sufficient  of  itself  to  preclude 
success.  '  Making  due  allowance  for  these  facts,* 
writes  'Rochlitz, '  Mozart  found  himself  compelled 
to  take  one  of  two  courses,  dither  to  furnish  a 
work  of  entire  mediocrity,  or  one  in  which  the 
principal  movements  should  be  very  good,  and 
the  less  interesting  ones  treated  lightly  and  in 
accordance  with  popular  taste ;  he  wisely  chose 
t^^  latter  alternative.' 

We   w>w  come  to  the  'Zauberflote,*  which 

made  an  impression  on  the  public  such  as  no 

work  of  art  had  ever  produced  before.    The 

libretto  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  necessary 

t  Allff.  Mas.  Zattimg.  1.  IM. 
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to  explain  iti  origin.  Schikanedarv  at  his  little' 
theatre  in  the  Wieden  suburb,  had  produced 
with  great  sucoesfl  a  romantic  tx>mic  opera  after 
Wieland,  *Oberon,  Konig  der  £lfen,'  set  by 
Paul  Wranitzky.  Enoounged  by  thia  suooen  he 
had  a  second  libretto  constructed  upon  a  &iiT- 
tale,  'Lulu,  oder  die  Zauberflote,*  from  Wielana  s 
*  Dachinnistan.*  Just  as  it  was  ready  he  found 
that  the  same  subject  had  been  adapted  by  an 
actor  named  Perinet  for  the  theatre  in  the  Leo» 
poldstadt  of  Vienna,  under  the  title  'Kaspar 
der  Fagottist,  oder  die  Zauberzither,'  with  music 
by  Wenzl  Miiller.  He  therefore  remodelled  his 
materials,  introduced  sympathetic  allusions  to 
the  Freemasons,  who  were  just  then  being  hardly 
treated  by  the  goyemment,  added  the  parts  of 
Papageno  and  Papagena,  and  laid  claim  to  the 
entire  authorship.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this 
patchwork  libretto,  which,  with  all  its  contra- 
dictions, improbabilities,  and  even  vulgarity,  is 
undeniably  adapted  for  the  stage.  Schikaneder 
knew  how  to  gain. the  attention  of  an  audience 
by  accumulating  and  varying  his  stage  effects. 
In  proof  of  this  we  have  not  only  the  long  run 
of  tne  opera  itself,  but  the  testimony  of  '  Goethe, 
who,  while  acknowledging  that  it  was  full  of 
indefensible  improbabilities,  added,  'in  spite  of 
all,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
author  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  contrast,  and  a  wonderful  knack  of  intro- 
ducing stage  effects.'  It  is  well  known  that 
Goethe  contemplated  a  continuation  of  the  li- 
bretto, and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Wranitzky  on  the  subject  in  1 796."  Beethoven  ' 
declared  it  to  be  Mozart*8  greatest  work — ^that 
in  which  he  showed  himself  for  the  first  time  a 
truly  German  composer,  and  Schindler  *  adds  that 
his  reason  for  estimating  it  so  highly  was,  that 
in  it  were  to  be  found  ^ecimens  of  nearly  every 
species  of  music  from  the  lied  to  the  chorale 
and  fugue.  Jahn  (ii.  533)  thus  concludes  his 
critique:  'The  Zaubeirifiote  has  a  special  and 
most  important  position  among  Mozart's  operas ; 
the  whole  musical  conception  is  pure  Ger- 
man ;  and  here  for  the  first  time  German  opera 
makes  fr«e  and  skilful  uhc  of  all  the  elements  of 
finished  art.  If  in  his  Italian  operas  he  assimi- 
lated the  traditions  of  a  long  period  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  some  sense  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  it,  with  the  Zauberflote  Mozart  treads  on 
the  threshold  of  the  future,  and  unlocks  for  his 
countrymen  the  sacred  treasure  of  natural  art.' 

We  append  a  list  of  Mozart's  operas,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  first  performed  in 
London.* 


'Lft  aemena  dl  Tito,'  1806. 
March  27.  King  »  Tbflatre ;  for  Mn. 
BlUington's  boneftt,  'ably  sup- 
port«d  bj  Mr.  Bnham.'  (IfflS. 
Xarch  S,  CataUnt  a|>peared  m 
YtteUla.  aod  Big.  Tnmamnl  m 
autuB.) 

'Ooti  tuk  tatto.*  ini.  May  9. 
King*!  Theatre ;  for  the  beneflt  of 
Mine.  BertlDottl  BadleatL 


'  H  Flauto  magleo.'  Ull.  June  9 ; 
KJnff'i  Theatre;  Bicnor  Haldl's 
bebeilt. 

'Le  Nozre  dl  Fliaro,'  iSl% 
June  18.  King's  Theatre :  In  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  BoottUh  Hospital. 
Among  the  performert  were  Cata- 
lanl.  Mn.  Dickons,  8lg.  Naldl.  and 
Fischer.  It  was  a  decided  success. 
Airther  Increased  on  its  rsrlval  In 


I  Eckermann's  'Oesprlche  mit  Goethe,'  ill.  17. 
*  Orpheus.  Mas.  Tuehenbuoh,  IMl,  p.  sns. 

>  Rejrfried.  Beethoven's  Studlen.  Anhang.  p.  SL 
4  Blogcaphte.  ii.  16ft.  9Zt. 

>  Pohl.  ■  Motart  in  Loudon.'  ppw  145-15L 


iR7  (7ek  U  undar  ATiton,  with  a 
powerful  oast. 

'Don  Gtovannl.*  1817,  April  U. 
King's   Theatre.     Kztraordlnary 


l^ed.    PeHbrved  tn  4taliao  -a| 
Her  HaJeetriB  June  9),  IMS. 

'Der  Schaospteldireetor.'  1881; 

musie   glren   at  Crystal  Palace 

•ummer  ooneert.  In  Italian.   Also 

'The8eragIlo'CKntflainingaiu|ln  Xngllsh  (Sept  19^  IBTI)  in  the 

dem  Serall').  US7.  Nor. at, Covent  Crjvtal  Palaea  TlHatn  •■  'The 

Gardao.  MnsleandUhrattoiniiti-lMaaaffar.' 

Mozart's  likeness  has  been  preserved  in  every 
foim  and  variety  of  portrait ;  only  a  few  need 
be  specified,  (i)  The  earliest,  an  oil-painting  to 
the  knee,  taken  in  Vienna  in  176a,  represents 
him  in  ^e  Archduke  Maximilian's  gold-laced 
court  suit,  given  him  by  the  Empress.  (2)  In  the 
small  £unily  picture,  painted  by  Carmontelle  in. 
Paris  in  1763,  Mozart  is  sitting  at  the  harpsi- 
chord, with  his  sister  by  his  side,  and  his  frtther 
standing  behind  him  playing  the  violin.  This 
drawing  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Baring 
of  London.  It  was  engraved  by  Belafosse,  and 
was  reproduced  in  coloured  facsimile  by  Gou- 
pil*s  Photogravure  process  for  Oolnaghi  &  Co., 
London,  in  1879.  (3)  In  the  Museum  of  Versailles 
is  a  small  oil-painting  of  the  same  date,  crowded 
with  figures,  represent!!^  Mozart  sitdng  at  Uie 
harpeidhord  in  the  Prince  de  Conti's  saloon. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  his  picture  was  taken 
in  1770,  both  in  Verona  and  Bome.  (4)  In 
the  first  he  is  seated  at  the  hupsichord  in  a 
crimson  and  gold  court  suit,  with  a  diamond 
ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand.  Above 
the  key-lxMud  is  *Joanni  Celestini  Veneti, 
MDLXXXiii/  and  on  the  open  music-book  may  be 
clearly  deciphered  what  was  apparently  a  fitvour- 
ite  piece  of  the  period.  This  picture,  a  half- 
length,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of 
Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  through  whom  it  waa 
discovered.  The  head  is  given  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  Jahn's  ist  vol.  (5)  In  Pompeo  Bat- 
toni's  portrait,  taken  in  Rome — ^now  in  the  pos- 
session of  John  Ella,  Esq.,  of  London— the  right 
hand  holds  a  roll  of  music ;  the  countenance  is 
full  of  life,  but  highly  idealised ;  an  engraving 
by  Adlard  is  given  in  the  Record  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union  for  1865;  in  Mr.  Ella's  'Musical 
Sketches,'  vol.  i,  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
Nohl^s  'Mozartbriefe.'  (6)  Delia  Cioce  painted 
a  large  picture  of  the  family  in  1780:  Mozart 
and  his  sister  are  at  the  piano  playing  a  duet ; 
the  fistther  with  his  violin  stands  at  the  side, 
and  the  mother's  portrait  hangs  on  the  waU.  A 
laxge  steel-engraving  from  it  by  Blasius  Hotel 
is  published  at .  Salzburg.  'Die  half-lengths 
of  Mozart  and  his  father  in  Jahn's  xst  vol. 
(p.  I  and  564)  are  from  this  picture.  (7)  A 
half-length  profile  carved  in  box-wood  by  Poadi 
(1781),  and  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg, 
was  engraved  by  J.  G.  Mansfeld,  and  pub- 
lished by  Artaria,  with  the  inscription  '  Dignum 
laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori.'  This,  the  univer- 
sally accepted  portrait,  is  out  of  print,  and  Kohl's 
engraved  copy  (1793)  by  no  mealis  comes  up  to 
the  original.  (8)  During  his  short  stay  at  Ita^ea- 
den  in  1 789,  Dora  Stock,  Uie  talented  sii^r-in-law 
of  Komer  and  friend  of  Schiller,  drew  him  in 
her  own  refined  and  spirited  style.  The  likeness 
is  cauffht  with  the  tenderness  peculiar  to  a 
woman  s  hand ;    the  outlines  are  ooxrect,  and 
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the  lltoDglitriil  oxpramoB  of  the  ctb  r!*eU  tlw 
tobolder ;  (lie  laxnrUnt  iilky  hair,  of  whiob  he 
wu  proud,  ia  more  traChtuIly  rendered  than 
In  aaj  at  hii  portiaite ;  and  eTen  tba  nwll  itf- 
ture  ii  luffidenU;  indicated.  HofbspeUmeuter 
Eckeit  of  Beriln  (died  OoL  14.  1S79),  poueeeed 
the  origiiuil,  of  whioh  we  have  hm  atlemptad 
•n  angraTing. 


(9)  I^nge,  UoMTt'i  broUier-Inlair,  drew  Um 
■ittinj  at  the  piano  abiorbed  in  improTiia- 
tion.  The  pictuie,  complete  only  ta  the  naiit, 
vaa  pronooiiced  b;  Mi  loa  Karl  to  be  very  like. 
Ii  ii  DOW  in  the  Monrteum  at  Salibuig  1  and  a 
lithogn^  &om  it  by  Ed.  Lehmaon  wai  pnb- 
liehed  at  Copenhagen.     (10)   The  I«H  of  bia 

etfalta  ii  a  lifeiiu  half-length  painted  at 
jence  in  1790  by  Tiiohbein,  glren  in.Jahn 
(ii.  411G) ;  there  ii  mere  intellect  and  refinement 
in  it  than  in  that  by  Poach,  which,  howcTer,  ii 
more  like. 

The  Homrt  Ii 
been  ably 
Hmart'Clrted. 
186),  Braitkopf  k  Hartel). 
eiprenly  deicribea  hie  method  of  prcneduce,  and 
the  ms  he  bai  made  of  all  the  printed  matter 
in  exiitenoe,  aesigning  to  each  work  ita  relatiTe 
Talne  and  Importance.  Here  we  find  SchUch> 
tegroll,  NiemeUdi^,  lloohliti,  Amdd,  SiMot*^, 
G.  N.  Ton  Niuen,  Holme*,  Oalibicheff,  Gottfried 
Weber,  Andr«,  Loreni,  Focba,'  Nohl,  Man, 
and  othen.  Bratk<^f  k  Hirtal  alio  pnb- 
litbed  in  1S76  a  Hcoud  edition  of  'Mozart'i 
Btiefg.'  Conjointly  with  Jahn'i  noond  edition 
■honld  be  need  Dr.  Ton  Ktichel'i  '  ChronologlKh 
thematiachea  Veizeichniu  aiimmtlicher  Ton- 
werks  W.  A.  Moiarta'  (Breitkopf  ft  Hartel, 
i86a).  Ai  will  be  endent  to  the  reader,  the 
preeent  article  li  fbunded  on  the  aboTe  two  ex- 
oelknt  worki,  the  nibataDce  of  whioh,  in  a  oom> 


preweA  fbim,  U  now  preeented  tat  the  Bnt  time 
to  the  English  public 

ComparatiTefy  few  of  MoBrt'i  ocmpoeitioii* 
were  published  in  his  lifetime  ;  the  greater  part 
bein)^  cucalated,  wither  without  his  aoqnieicence, 
in  TA&.  His  publiahers  in  Vienna  wwe  Artariai 
Tcncella.  Mid  Eofibieiiiter.  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel 
published  the  fiiit  ootn^ehendve  edition  in 
I  Soo,  and  the  1 1  toIs,  of  '(EuTiea  complete '  were 
long  and  widely  known.  The  lame  enteniriiing 
firm  issued  the  i!nt  scores  of  his  Sympbooiei, 
Reqaism,  and  other  works.  Steiner  of  Vienna 
fbllowed  in  1810  with  an  engnTsd  edition  of  hie 
oolleoted  works  in  30  parts.  NumerDus  'com- 
plete' oollsctions  of  his  P.F.  works,  quartets, 
quintets,  etc.,  oune  oat  aflerwanls.  Breitkopf 
i,  Hirtel  next  issued  his  last  great  operas  in 
score,  revised  from  the  autographs,  preparatory  as 
it  were  to  their  '  Kr^ten  kritisoh  durchgeeehcoieu 
Oesammtauigabe '  of  his  works,  twan  in  i8;6 
and  now  oonaiderably  advanced.  Von  Kochel 
with  great  libenlity  praWded  ■  ipedal  fund  to 
start  uiis  work — the  finest  possible  monument  to 
Moiart,  and  at  the  same  time  an  hmoorable 
meoiorial  of  his  meet  worthy  admirer. 

Clanified  List  of  Moiart's  works ;  tnm  the 
Catalogue  of  Braitkopf  ft  Eartel's  'Erste 
kntisch  durchgeiehene  Qesammtausgalie.' 
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«iid  viol* ;  1  GoDoerto  forbaaioon : 
1  dltlo  for  flute  and  harp ;  S  ditto 
for  fluta:  1  Andante  for  ditto;  4 
€oQoerUM  for  hom;  1  ^tt«  tor 
clartoet. 


OHAMBBB-VunO. 

Sartot  18.  7  QalnteU  for  S  vkittta, 
S  Ttolaa.  and  oallo ;  1  ditto  for  1 
▼tolia.  2  Tlolai.  horn,  and  oello  (or 
9  ealloa  lutcad  of  hom);  1  dIttoTor 
olartnet,  8  vioUns,  Tlola,  and  callc. 

fleriaa  14.  96  QuartcU  for  2  Tto- 
llDS.  Tlola.  and  oello:  I  short  Nacht- 
miulk  for  8  f  lollni.  ttola.  oallo.  and 
double-bajs;  Adagio  and  Fogua  for 
9  vloUna.  Ttola,  and  cello :  1  Quartet 
for  oboe.  TloUn.  Tlola«  anid  oello. 

Sertee  UL  2  Oueta  for  Tlolln  and 
Ttola:  lDuetfor9TlollM;  IDlTer- 
tlmentd  for  TloUn.vlola»«Dd  oella 

P  J.  Xone. 

Serially  96 Conoartoa for P J.- 
and  orehaetra ;  1  ditto  for  8  P.lfa. ; 
1  ditto  for  8  TJt. ;  1  Ooneert-rondo 
for  1  P.F. 

Serlet  17.  1  Quintet  for  P^F.. 
oboe,  clarinet,  hom.  and  baaioon ; 
9  Quartet*  for  P-F..  Ttolln.  Tlola, 
and  oello :  7  Trioa  tat  P.F.,  Tlolln. 
and  oello :  1  ditto  for  PJT.,  clarinet, 
and  Ttola. 

Sertet  18.  48  Sonatas  for  P.P. 
and  Ttolln;  Allegro  for  ditto;  IS 


Tarlattoitt  In  ditto ;  8  TarlattoDi 
for  ditto. 

Berlet  19.  5  P.F.  Sonatas  for  4 
handt;  Andante  with  5  Taxiatlons 
for  ditto ;  Fugue  for  2  P  JDi. ;  Son- 
ata for  ditto. 

Series  90.  17  Sonatas  for  P.P.; 
Fantasia  and  Fugue ;  8  Fantasias 
for  ditto. 

Series  91.  UOoUeotlcBiaorTarl* 
aUonsforP.F. 

Series  98.  18  short  pieces  for  P  J*. 
(Minuets,  8  Bondoe,  Sulte^  Fugue, 
8  Allegros ;  Allegro  and  Andante ; 
Andantino ;  Adagio ;  short  Olgue ; 
85  Cadenias  for  P.  F.  concertos). 

Series  88.  17  Sonatas  for  organ 
with  accompaniment  (chieAr  8 tIo- 
Unsandbaasi. 

Series  91.  Supplement.  Contains 
all  the  unfinished  and  doubtftal 
works,  additional  accompani- 
ments, and  transcriptions.  Among 
others:  The  ^Beqntem';  'L'Oea 
del  Cttiio,'  opera  buflk ;  '  Lo  Sposo 
delusOb'  opera  buflh;  Handel's 
'Acis  and  Galatea,'  'Messiah,' 
.'Alexander's  Feast.'  and  'Ode  on 
St.  Oeellla's  Day'  additional  ao- 
oompanlments ;  0  Fugues  flom  J. 
8.  Bach's  'Wohltemperirte  01*- 
Tier*  (arranged  for  8  Ttolios.  Ttola^ 
and  bass) ;  S  Sonatas  of  Johann 
Bach's  (arranged  as  a  concerto  for 
P.  Fk.  8  Ttollns,  and  bass) ;  etc 

[C.F.P.] 

MOZABT,  GovSTJLNZB,  Wolfgang^B  wife  (nee 
Weber),  bom  at  Zell,  in  Lower  Austria,  haid  a 
pretty,  well-trained  voice,  and  plaved  the  piano 
m  a  pleasing  manner.  Mozart  dedicated  to  her, 
always  in  affectionate  terms,  many  of  his  oompod- 
tions,  but,  characteristically,  finished  none  of  them. 
She  was  a  good  and.  loving  wife,  accommodated 
herself  in  everything  to  hdr  husband's  disposition, 
and  restrained  him  from  many  heedless  actions. 
He  was  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  she,  in 
return,  lavished  upon  him  every  care  and  atten- 
tion. After  Mozart*8  death  she  and  her  two 
children  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  but 
her  necessities  were  in  some  measurja  relieved  by 
the  success  of  concerts  which  she  gave  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  Berlin,  and  other  cities.  In  Berlin,  the 
King  granted  her  the  use  of  the  Opera-house, 
and  the  services  of  his  own  band,  for  a  concert, 
at  which  she  sang.  In  1799  she  sold  all  her  hus- 
band's remaining  MSS.  to  Andr^  for  1000  ducats 
(£500).  In  1809  she  married  George  N.  Nissen, 
an  official  in  the  Danish  diplomatic  service, 
whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Vienna  in 
1797.  Henceforth  her  life  was  peaceful  and  un- 
eventful. On  Nissen's  retirement  from  office  in 
1820  they  went  to  live  in  Salzburg,  where  he  col- 
lected the  materialB  for  his  '  Mozart-Biographie.* 
He  died  in  i8a6,  and  Gonstanze  on  March  6, 
184a,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  model 
of  Mozart^s  statue. 

Of  the  two  flipns  of  Wolfgang  and  Gonstanze 
Mozar^,  the  elder,  Kabl,  first  took  to  commerce, 
practising  music  as  a  pastime,  and  afterwards 
became  an  employ^  of  the  Austrian  government 
at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1859.  Mendelssohn 
met  him  there  in  1 831,  and  delighted  him  by 
playing  the  Overtures  Vo  Don  Giovanni  and  the 
Zaube^ote.    -The  younger, 

Wolfgang  Amadeus,  bom  July  36, 1791,  in 
Vienna,  studied  the  piano  and  composition  with 
Neukomm,  A.  Streicher,  Albrechtsberger,  and 
Salieri,    He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 


being  led  forward  by  his  mother,  at  a  oonoeii 
given  on  April  8,  1805,  at  ^he  theatre  'an  der 
Wien,*  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  father's, 
and  variations  on  the  minuet  in  Doa  Juan.  The 
latter,  afid  a  cantata  in  honour  of  Haydn's  73rd 
birthday,  were  his  own  compodticms.  In  1808 
he  .became  music-master  to  the  fiunily  of  Count 
Joseph  von  Bawarowsky,  in  Gallicia.  He  made 
repeated  professional  tours,  and  in  18 14  became 
Musikdirector  at  Lemhere,  where  he  founded 
the  Cacilienverein,  in  1820.  As  a  pianist  and 
composer  he  was  held  in  esteem — his  name  alone 
was  sufficient  to  preclude  his  rising  to  emi- 
nence. He  died  July  30,  1844,  at  Carlsbad  in 
Bohemia.  [G.  F.  PJ 

MOZARTEUM  OF  SALZBURG,  THE,  an 
educational  institute  for  musicians,  which  also 
g^ves  annual  concerts.  With  it  is  connected  the 
Dom  Musikverein,  which  undertakes  the  music 
for  the  cathedral  services.  Dr.  Otto  Bach  has  been 
the  director  since  1868.  In  i860  an  'Interna- 
tional Mozart  Stifbung*  or  Fund  was  created* 
with  the  double  object,  as  yet  unrealised,  of  as- 
sisting poor  musicians,  and  founding  an  '  Inter- 
national Gonservatoritmi.*  [C.  F.  P.] 

MOZARTSTIFTUNG.  THE.  at  Frankfort, 
was  founded  in  1838,  to  assist  poor  but  talented 
musicians  in  their  studies.  Scholarships  are  re- 
tained as  a  rule  for  four  years.  [C.  F.  P.] 

MUDIE,  Thomas  Mollbson,  was  bom  at 
Chelsea  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  (so,  in  reference  to 
his  Scottish  descent,  he  was  wont  to  style  the 
date),  1^09.  H^  died,  unmarried,  in  London 
July  34,  1876,  and  is  interred  in  Highgate 
cemetery.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  musicid 
aptitude  in  infancy,  and  the  saying  is  corro- 
borated by  his  success  in  the  first  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  Feb.  10,  1823,  when,  from  thirty-two 
competitors,  ten  were  elected.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  this  institution  the  Utopian  idea  was 
entertained  of  giving  free  education  to  its  pupils 
and  defraying  the  cost  from  funds  raised  by 
subscription ;  hence  the  large  number  of  candi- 
dates.; and  hence  also,  the  severity  of  the  test  by 
which  their  musical  aptitude  was  proved,  for 
eleven  musicians,  each  an  artist  of  highest  note 
at  the  time,  sat  in  judgment  on  the  young 
aspirants  and  probed  their  powers  to  the  utmost. 
Mudie  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  CVotch  for  composition, 
of  Cipriani  Potter  for  the  pianoforte—who  also 
gave  him  useful  advice  as  to  his  writings— and 
of  Willman  for  the  clarinet.  He  studied  this  last 
in  compliance  with  the  rule  that  male  students 
must  take  part  in  the  orchestral  practices,  and 
thus  obtain  the  priceless  benefit,  to  a  musician, 
of  this  experience ;  he  obtained  much  proficiency 
on  the  instrument,  and  had  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful tone,  but  he  ceased  its  use  when  he  dis- 
continued his  studentship.  In  the  Academy  he 
gained  prizes  for  pianoforte-playing  and  for  com- 
position, and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest 
among  the  highly  talented  few  who  first  received 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  on  which  they 
now  reflect  tiie  honour  of  their  names.    His  song 


MUDIE. 


MUFFAT. 
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'Lungi  dal  caro  bene,*  was  so  esteemed  that  the 
Committee  of  Management  paid  the  cost  of  its 
publication,  an  act  repeated  in  the  case  of 
Stemdale  Bennett's  First  Concerto,  bat  in  no 
other.  Several  vocal  pieces  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  a  Symphony  in  C,  and  one  in 
Bb  were  also  works  of  his  student  time.  The 
last  named  is  especially  notable,  and  may  be 
remembered  by  its  Minuet  with  two  Trios,  all 
three  finally  played  together  as  a  Coda.  .  Miidie's  _ 
pupilage  terminated  in  183a,  by  his  appointment 
as  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Academy, 
which  post  he  held  tiU  1844.  In  1834  he 
entered  into  some  relationship,  partly  of  friend* 
ship  and  partly  stipendiary,  with  Lord  Monson, 
with  whom  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Gatton 
in  Surrey.  This  relation  was  closed  by  Lord  Mon- 
son^s  death  in  1 840,  who  bequeathed  to  Mudie  an 
annuity  of  £100,  which  however,  the  estate  being 
somewhat  involved,  the  musician  relinquished  in 
&vour  of  his  patron*s  widow.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  Gatton  as  organist  to  the  snuill  church 
till  1844.  '^^  Society  of  British  Musicians, 
founded  in  1834,  furnished  an  arena  for  the  per- 
formance of  several  of  the  works  of  Mudie.  The 
Symphony  in  B  b  already  mentioned,  was  played 
at  the  concerts  of  Feb.  9,  1835,  ^^^  ^®^*  ^9* 
1 838  ;  a  Symphony  in  F,  remarkable  for  a  move- 
ment in  F  minor,  Nov.  10,  1835  ;  a  Symphony  in 
D,  March  10,  1837;  a  Quintet  in  £b  for  piano- 
forte and  bowed  instruments  Jan.  5,  1843  and 
March  7,  1844 ;  a  Trio  in  D  for  pianoforte  and 
bowed  instruments  Oct.  6,  1843;  and  several 
songs  and  concerted  vocal  pieces  on  many  occa- 
sions. Young  musicians  have  now  more  oppor- 
tunities of  being  heard  than  they  had,  though 
still  too  few  to  satisfy  all  the  meritorious  claims 
to  public  attention ;  but,  in  recording  the  above 
small  portion  of  the  doings  of  an  extinct  in- 
stitution, proof  is  given  of  the  value  it  had 
both  to  the  world  and  to  the  artists  it  fostered. 
On  the  death  of  Alfred  Devaux,  his  former 
school-fellow  and  friend,  in  1844,  Mudie  went 
to  succeed  him  in  his  occupation  as  teacher  in 
Edinburgh.  While  there  he  published  several 
pianoforte  pieces  and  songs,  and  wrote  accom- 
paniments to  a  large  proportion  of  the  numbers 
in  Wood's  voluminous  collection  of  the  Songs 
of  Scotland ;  he  also  occasionally  gave  pianoforte 
recitals.  In  1863  he  returned  permanently  to 
London,  but  from  that  time,  except  with  an 
overture  at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts, 
came  little  before  the  public.  A  complete  reverse 
of  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  early  days  clouds 
the  latter  period  of  Mudie*s  career,  when  his 
playing  lost  its  charm,  and  his  music  had  rarely 
the  power — amounting  even  to  mastership — 
that  distinguished  his  first  productions.  Some  of 
bis  best  pieces  of  this  period  are  in  the  possession 
of  different  fnends,  some  were  played  to  them 
but  never  written;  while  the  matter  given  to 
the  world  was  produced  with  a  view  to  sale 
more  than  to  beauty.  His  published  music  com- 
prises 48  original  pianoforte  solos,  including  the 
I  a  melodies  de«licated  to  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett ; 
6  duets  for  the  same  instrument;  19  fantasias, 


some  of  which  are  on  Scottish  airs;  a  collection 
of  24  sacred  songs,  which  constitutes  a  Work  of 
remarkable  interest ;  3  sacred  duets ;  3  chamber 
anthems  for  three  voices ;  4a  separate  songs,  and 
2  duets.  The  existing  scores  of  his  symphonies 
and  the  entire  of  his  printed  works  are  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

In  the  obscurity  of  proviox;ial  practice  as  a 
teacher  Mudie  seems  to  have  lost  incentive  to 
artistic  exertion,  and  with  the  incentive  almost 
the  power.  He  must  be  regarded  less  as  a 
musician  of  promise  than  as  one  of  fulfilment, 
and  it  would  be  highly  to  the  credit  of  any  con- 
cert-giving institution  of  the  day  to  unearth  some 
of  those  works,  which  having  made  their  effect 
would  be  sure  of  making  it  again,  now  that  the 
capabilities  of  performance  are  perhaps  more 
&vourable  than  they  were.  [G.A.M.] 

MUETTE  DE  PORTICI,  LA.  Opera  in  5 
acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  music  by 
Auber.  Produced  at  the  Acad^mie,  Feb.  29, 
1828,  and  performed  there  471  times  up  to  Oct. 
38,  1873.  In  England  known  as  Masaniello, 
under  which  name  it  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  English  (3  acts).  May  4,  1829 ;  in  Italian,  at 
Covent  Garden  (3  acts)  March  15, 49 ;  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's, April  10,  51,  as  La  Muta  di  Portici.    [G.] 

MUFF  AT,  Geobo,  highly  esteemed  composer, 
studied  Lulli's  style  for  six  years  in  Paris ;  was 
organist  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  till  1675  ;  then 
visited  Vienna  and  Rome ;  became  in  1 690  organist, 
and  in  1695  Capellmeister  and  Master  of  the  Pages 
to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  died  there  Feb.  23, 
1 704.  He  published  *  Sua vioris  harmonise  instru  • 
mentalis  hyporchematican  Florilegium  primum,* 
50  pieces  for  4  or  8  violins  with  basso  continue 
(Augsburg,  1685) ;  *  Florilegium  secundum.*  62 
pieces  (Passau,  1698),  both  with  autobiographic 
pre&oe  in  four  languages;  'Apparatus  musico- 
organisticus* — 12  toccatas,  chaconne,  passacaglia, 
(Augsburg,  1690,  dedicated  to  Leopold  I) — of 
importance  as  regards  the  development  of  organ- 
playing.    His  son 

August  Gottlieb  (Theophilus),  bom  about 
1690,  a  pupil  of  J.  J.  Fux,  became  in  171 7  court 
and  chamber-organist  to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI, 
and  to  the  widowed  Empress  Amalie  Wilhelmine^ 
(died  1742),  and  music-master  to  the  royal  chil- 
dren. He  retired  on  a  pension  in  1764,  and  died 
in  Vienna,  Dec.  10, 1 770,  aged  80.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished organist,  and  a  composer  of  taste,  and 
published,  for  organ,  ^  *  72  Versetten  oder  Fugen, 
sammt  1 2  Toccaten,  besonders  zum  Kirchendienst 
bei  Choral-Aemtem  und  Vespem  dienlich'  (Vi- 
enna, 1 726);  for  harpsichord,  'Componimenti  mu- 
dcali,*  containing  overtures,  caprices,  sarabandes, 
etc.,  with  a  preface;  and  ending  with  'Parti- 
colari  segni  delle'  maniere,*  etc.  (Vienna,  1727, 
dedicated  to  Charles  VI,  at  whose  expense  it  was 
engraved).  Zellner  has  recently  arranged  a  toc- 
cata and  fugue  in  C  minor,  composed  by  Muffat 
in  1 7  20,  as  a  concert-piece  for  harmonium  (Vienna, 
Spina).     A  Courante  and  2  Minuets  of  his  are 

1  Abont  SO  jmn  •«o  LOsolMnltohl  of  Vl«nnA  republished  from  thU 
work  '  XII  kldne  Fugen  sammt  II  ToccAten.' 
s  lUaitrMi  -  AfniDMos— iurna,  baaU.  etc 
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given  by  Pftuttr  in  Alte  KlAvienhank  (Senff). 
He  was  one  of  the  many  oompoaen  whom 
Handel  laid  mider  oontribation  for  subjectB  and 
phraaes  in  his  ot»torio8. 

There  were  two  violinists  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Imperial  chapel,  Gottfbikd,  from  1701  to 
1709,  and  JoHAKK  Ebnbt,  appointed  in  17.^0, 
died  in  1 746,  aged  48.  [G.  F.  P.] 

MULLER,  AnoDBT  Ebirhabdt,  bom  Dec. 
13, 1 767,  at  Nordheim,  in  Hanover,  His  &ther, 
oigai&ist  at  Binteln,  was  his  first  instructor.  In 
1765  Im  IreBt  to  Iieipiig  to  study  law,  but  soon 
gave  it  ^p,  and  became  in  1789  oiganist  of 
St.  Ulrieh's  drarohy  Magdeburg.  In  179a  he 
was  chosen  to  direct  the  conoerts,  etc.,  at  Berlin, 
and  there  became  intimate  with  Marpnrg,  Fasch, 
Beichardt,  and  other  distinguished  men.  He  was 
made  oiganist  of  St.  Nicholas*  church,  Leipsig, 
in  1704.  He  played  the  organ  and  harpsichord 
equaUy  well,  and  was  also  a  proficient  on  the 
flute.  In  1 810  he  moved  to  Weimar,  and  died 
in  181 7.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  com- 
positions:— (i)  Piano,  a  concertos;  a  trio  for 
piano  and  strings,  op.  17;  a  sonatas  for  violin 
and  piano ;  4  sonatas  for  piano  solo,  besides  vari- 
ations, etc.  (a)  Organ.  Suites ;  a  sonata  and 
chorale,  variations.  (3)  Flute.  11  concertos; 
a  fantasia  with  orchestra,  and  4  duets  for  two 
flutes.  (4)  Vocal.  Gaatata  for  4  voices  and 
wind  band;  songi  with  piano  accompaniment. 
(5)  Instruction.  Method  for  the  piano,  and  in- 
struction-book for  the  flute.  [J .  A.  F.  M.] 

MtJLLER,  THE  BR0TBBB8,  Celebrated  quartet- 
players,  four  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick*s 
Hofmusikus,  Aeoidiub  Chbibtoph  MUllbb,  who 
died  Aug.  14,  1841,  at  Brunswick,  where  all  his 
sons  were  bom.  The  brothers  were  Kabl 
Fbixdrich,  1st  violin  and  concertmeister  to  the 
Duke,  bom  Nov.  11,  1797,  died  April  4,  1873; 
Thbodor  Heinrich  Gustav,  viola,  bom  Dec.  3, 
1799,  died  Sept.  7,  1855  ;  August  Theodob, 
cello,  bom  Sept  a 7,  i8oa,  died  Oct.  ao,  1875 ; 
Fbanz  Febdinand  Geobo,  and  violin  and  C^pell- 
meister  to  the  Duke,  bom  July  39,  1808,  died 
May  a  a,  1855.  Educated  by  their  father  ex- 
presBly  with  a  view  to  quartet-playing,  they 
brought  the  art  to  a  perfection  then  ui^nown. 
The  Duke  of  Branswick^s  somewhat  tyrannical 
regulation,  by  which  none  of  his  musicians  were 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  music  of  the 
town,  obl|^;ed  them  to  prepare  in  secret  for 
appearing  m  public,  and  in  1830  they  sent  in 
their  resignations.  They  gave  concerts  at  Ham- 
burg in  1831,  and  in  183a  at  Berlin,  where  the 
public  gradually  learned  to  appreciate  their 
wonderful  ensemble.  In  1833  ^ey  left  Berlin, 
and  visited  in  tum  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Germany  and  Paris,  extending  their  tours  further 
and  farther,  till  1845,  when  they  went  to  Russia. 
Their  repertoire  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
they  thus  contributed  immensely  to  the  spread 
of  a  taste  for  really  good  music.  Their  rendering 
of  Haydn*s  'Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser* 
especiiJIy  had  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  eldest  brother,  Karl  Fnedrich,  also  had 
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lour  sons,  known  as  the  younger  MfiUer  brothertt 
Bebkhabd,  viola,  bom  Feb.  24,  1835;  Kabl» 
1st  violin,  bom  April  14, 1839 ;  Hugo,  anid  violin, 
bom  Sept.  ai,  183a ;  and  Wilhelm,  cello,  the 
most  important^  bwn  June  i,  1834.  They  were 
court  quartet-players  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen* 
and  also  made  extended  tours,  visiting  Russia^ 
Denmark,  and  France.  In  1866  they  aettled 
for  a  short  time  in  Wiesbaden,  and  then  at 
Rostock,  where  Karl  became  Capellmeister,  his 
place  in  the  quartet  being  sapfiied  when  tr»- 
velling  by  Leopold  Auer.  It  was  however 
broken  up  entirely  in  1873,  by  the  appointment 
of  Wilhcdm  as  Aammermusikus,  and  teacher 
at  the  Hochschule  fUr  Musik  in  Berlin.  The 
younger  Mttllers,  though  distinguished  for  their 
ensemble,  did  not  reach  the  standard  of  perfection 
maintained  by  the  elder  brothers;  the  chief 
reason  being  that  instead  of  restricting  them- 
selves to  genuine  quartets,  they  played  music 
which,  though  good  of  its  kind,  was  in  reality 
more  suited  to  a  small  orchestra.  [^^^-J 

MOLLER,  Wilhelm.  author  of  the  poems 
of  Schubert's  beautiful  Liedercydus  '  Die  schone 
Mttllerin'  and  'Die  Winteneise,*  and  &ther  of 
Max  Miiller  the  eminent  philologist,  was  bom  at 
Dessau  Oct.  7,  1794,  son  of  a  well-to-do  trades- 
man, who  educated  him  carefully  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  times.  In 
181  a  he  studied  philology  at  Beriin  under  F.  A. 
Wolf,  and  history.  In  1813  he  joined  tlM 
Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  took  part  in 
Llitzen,  Bautzen,  and  other  battles,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Netherlands.  Betoming  to 
Berlin  in  1814,  he  devoted  himself  to  ancient 
German  language  and  literature.  On  his  return 
from  Italy  in  1819  he  became  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Dessau.  He  died  at  Dessau  on  Oct.  i, 
1 8a 7.  The  best-known  of  his  poems  are  '6e- 
dichte  aus  den  hinterlassenen  Papieren  eines 
Waldhomisten,*  a  vob.  (i8ai-a4);  *Lieder  der 
Griechen,*  5  parts  (i8ai-a4>;  '^  translation  of 
FaurieFs  moaem  Greek  national  airs,  a  vols. 
(Leipzig,  i8a5);  '  Lyrische  Spaziergange  *  (ibid. 
1 8a 7).  His  miscellaneous  works  were  edited  by 
Schwab,  5  vols.  (1830).  His  collected  poems, 
published  after  his  death  (Leipzig,  1837),  are 
among  the  choicest  lyrical  treasures  of  Germany.^ 
Warmth  and  trath  of  expression,  keen  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  melodiousness  of  limguage, 
have  made  him  a  univeml  fitvourite  with  oom- 
posers.  Randhartinger  states  that  the  first  time 
Schubert  met  with  the  Mttllerlieder,  he  was  so 
enchanted  that  he  set  several  before  the  next 
day.  [F.G.] 

MUNDY,  John,  Mus.  Doc.,  son  of  William 
Mundy,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  became  organist  of  Bton 
Oollege,  and  about  1585  succeed^  John  Mer- 
becke  as  one  of  the  organists  of  St.  George^s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  On  July  9, 1586,  he  graduated 
as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford.  Both  he  and  his 
father  are  mentioned  in  some  verses  at  the  end 
of  a  MS.  collection  pf  Motets  and  Madrigals 
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tnoBciibed  in  1591  by  John  BsldWin,  singing 
niAn  of  Windsor,  recounting  the  celebrated  mu- 
sidans  of  the  time.  In  1594  he  published  '  Songs 
and  Psalmes,  composed  into  3,  4,  and  5  parts, 
for  the  use  and  delight  of  such  as  either  love  or 
leame  Musicke/  He  contributed  a  madrigal, 
'Lightly  she  tripped  o*er  the  dales,'  to  'The 
Triumphes  of  Chiana,*  1601.  He  took  his  Mus. 
Doc.  degree  in  1624.  An  anthem  by  him  is  con- 
tained in  Barnard's  MS.  collections,  and  three 
of  the  pieces  in  his  *  Songs  and  Psalmes*  were 
scored  by  Barney  (Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,588). 
Several  of  his  compositions  for  oivan  and  viiginals 
are  contained  in  Queen  Elizabeth  s  Virginal  Book, 
among  them  a  curious  Fantasia  describing  'Faire 
Wether,'  •lightninff,*  •Thunder,' •Calme  Wether,' 
and  'A  fitire  Day.  He  died  in  1630  and  was 
buried  in  the  Cloisters  at  Windsor. 

WiLUAic  MuNDT,  his  father,  was  %  vicar 
choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  on  Feb.  ai,  1563-4  was 
sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  BoyiJ.  A  ser- 
vice and  three  anthems  by  him,,  and  also  the 
anthem  'O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  thing'  (some- 
times assigned  to  Henry  VIII.).  are  printed  in 
Barnard's  'Selected  Church  Music*  Another 
service  and  two  other  anthems  are  contained  in 
Barnard's  MS.  collections,  and  eleven  Latin 
motets  in  a  set  of  MS.  puis  by  him,  both  in 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The 
words  of  several  of  his  anthems  are  contained  in 
CltfTord's  '  Divine  Servioea  and  Anthems,*  1664. 
He  was  probably  one  of  those  who,  although 
outwardly  conforming  to  the  Reformed  worship, 
retained  a  secret  preference  for  the  old  fiftith, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Morley  in  his  '  Intro- 
duction,' in  company  with  Byrd  and  others,  as 
never  having  'thought  it  greater  sacriledge  to 
spume  against  the  Image  of  a  Saint  then  to  take 
two  perfect  cordes  of  one  kinde  together.'  The 
date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it  was 
probably  in  1591,  as  on  Oct.  la  in  that  year 
Anthony  Anderson  was  sworn  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  his  room.  [W.H.H.] 

MURSCHHAUSER.  Fbans  Xavbb  Akton, 
bom  at  Zabem  in  Alsace,  about  1670;  came 
eariy  to  Munich,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Johann 
Caspar  Kerl,  with  whom  he  remained  till  his 
death  in  1690.  From  the  title-page  of  his  book 
'des  Vespertinus  Cultus*  (Ulm,  1700;  for  4 
voices,  a  principal  and  4  ripieno  violins),  we 
learn  that  he  was  then  Capellmeister  to  ^e 
Franenkirehe  at  Munich.  He  died  there  1 733.^ 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  left : — 
'Octitonum  novum  Organum '  (Augsbuig  1696); 
'Pretotypon  longebreve  oiganioum'  (Nuremberg) 
—preludes  and  fugues  for  organ,  lately  re-edited  by 
Franz  Commer.  A  second  part  appeared  later. 
His  roost  important  and  beet-known  work  is  the 
'Academia  Musicopoetica  bipartita,  oder  hohe 
Sohuie  der  musikaliaohen  Composition '  (Nurem- 
berg lyai).  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  part 
he  incautiously  used  the  words  'to  give  a  little 
more  light  to  the  excellent  Herr  Matheson,'  for 
which  he  was  so  severely  taken  to  task  by  that 
irascible  musician  in  a  pamphlet '  melopoetische 
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Lichtscheere  In  drei  venchiedenen  Schnentzungen  * 
(CriUca  Musica,  pp.  1-88),  that  he  relinquished 
the  publication  of  the  'Academia.'  An  'Aria 
pastoralis  variata'  of  his  is  given  in  Pauer's '  Alte 
Klaviermusik '  (Senff ).  [F.  G.] 

MURSKA,  Ilma  db,  a  native  of  Croatia,  bom 
about  1843,  and  taught  singing  at  Vienna  and 
Paris  by  Madame  and  Signer  Marehesi;  made 
her  d^ut  in  opera  at  the  Peigola,  Florence,  in 
1 86 a,  sang  at  Pesth,  Berb'n,  Hamburg,  etc.; 
obtained  an  engagement  in  Vienna  and  ap- 
peared in  London  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as 
Luda,  May  11,  1865.  She  played  also  Linda, 
Amina,  and  Astrifiammante,  and  sang  at  the 
Philharmom'c  May  a9,  and  always  with  great 
applause.  Between  this  date  and  1873  she  acted 
and  sang  repeatedly  in  London,  at  Her  Majesty's, 
Covent  Gaiden,  and  Drury  Lane,  returning  to 
the  continent  in  the  off  seasons.  One  of  her  most 
congenial  parts  and  best  achievements  was  Senta 
in  the  'OUaiidese  dannato,'  July  33,  1870.  Be- 
tween 1873  and  1876  she  visited  America^ 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  returning  to  this 
country  in  1879.  ^^  voice  is  a  soprano  of 
nearly  three  octaves  compass,  with  great  execu- 
tion. Her  acting  is  brilliant  and  original,  though 
sometimes  bordering  on  extravagance.  Her 
parts,  besides  those  menticmed,  include  Dinorah, 
Isabella,  Ophelia,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Gilda, 
Marta^  Filine.  etc.  [A.  C] 

MUSARD,  Philifpb,  bom  in  Paris  in  1793, 
was  not  educated  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  took 
private  lessons  for  some  years  from  Reicha.  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  'Nouvelle  M^thode  de 
Composition  musicale*  (183a).  This  long -for- 
gotten work,  of  which  only  eight  chapters  ap- 
peared, contains  the  announcement  of  a  '  Traits 
complet  et  raisonn^  du  syst^me  musical,*  with 
curious  historical  notes,  implying  that  Musard 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  position  as  an  obscure 
violinist  and  conductor,  and  proposed  to  make 
his  mark  as  a  solid  and  emaite  musician.  A 
series  of  concerts  and  'bals  masqu^'  held  in  the 
bazaar  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors  (now  the  Salle 
Valentino),  however,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  hiinself  in  a  different  direction. 
The  most  salient  future  of  these  promenade  con- 
certs (instituted  Nov.  1833)  was  tiie  introduction 
of  the  comet-k-pistons.  In  fact  Dufiresne,  the 
comet-player,  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the 
solos  composed  for  him  by  the  conductor.  In 
1 835  and  36  Musard  conducted  the  balls  at  the 
Op^ra,  and  his  band  of  seventy  musicians  was 
rapturously  applauded.  '  Gustavo  III '  had  set 
the  fashion  of  the  galop,  and  with  Musard's  music, 
and  the  '  entrain '  of  the  orehestra,  the  new  dance 
deserved  its  nickname  of  'Le  galop  infernal.* 
Meantime  a  better  room  had  been  built  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  and  thither  Musard  removed  in 
1 837.  Here  be  had  to  sustain  a  competition  with 
Johann  Strauss  of  Vienna,  whose  wMtzes  were  so 
superior  to  his  own,  that  in  order  to  avoid  sinking 
to  the  level  of  a  mere  composer  of  quadrilles, 
Musard  was  driven  to  expedients.  His  first  ex- 
periment, the  introduetion  of  •  chorus,  havin^^ 
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Buocpeded,  he  next  attempted  clasBieal  masio.  and 
in  Holy  Week  gave  a  'concert  spirituel/  consisting 
of  HandeFs  music  only.  This  opened  the  way  for 
numerous  imitators.  Having  secured  a  reputa- 
tion in  France  he  came  to  England,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lauo  on  Monday, 
Oct.  12,  1840,  as  conductor  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  or  Concerts  d*hiver,  given  there  under 
the  management  of  Eliason.  The  series  ter- 
minated in  March  1841,  and  on  Sept.  30  Musard 
appeared  again  as  conductor  of  a  set  of  Pro- 
menade Concerts  at  the  Lyceum,  under  the  man> 
agement  of  Henri  Laurent,  which  continued  up 
to  Christmas.  He  is  still  remembered  in  London, 
and  amateurs  of  that  period  will  doubtless  recol- 
lect Hood's  '  jeu  d*esprit,*  one  verse  of  which  well 
takes  off  his  look  and  manner :— 

From  bottom  to  top 
There  *8  no  bit  of  the  Fnp, 
No  trace  of  your  Macaroni ; 
Bat  looking  on  him, 
So  Mlemn  and  srim. 
Tea  think  of  the  MarshaU  who  served  under  Bonejr. 

Up  to  1852  Musard  was  considered  the  best 
composer  of  dance-music  and  conductor  of  pro- 
menade concerts  in  France.     His  quadrilles — 

*  Venise,*  '  Les  Echos,*  etc. — contain  many  happy 
and  at  that  time  novel  effects,  and  his  music  is 
well  written  and  well  scored.  Having  made  money 
he  bought  a  house  at  Auteuil,  where  he  lived 
much  respected.  Symptoms  of  paralysis  appeared 
in  1852,  and  he  died  March  31,  1859.  His  son 
ALFBED,>bom  1 8a  9  in  Paris,  followed  his  father*s 
profession.  As  early  as  1847  he  conducted  the 
orchestra  at  a  ball  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
and  in  1856  Besseli^vre  selected  him  to  conduct 
the  'Concerts  des  Champs  Klys^es,*  but  he  did  not 
retain  the  post,  and  never  rose  above  mediocrity 
—at  least  in  music.  [G.  C] 

MUSETTE,  diminutive  of  the  old   French 

*  muse,*  both  meaning  an  instrument  of  the  bag- 
pipe family,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or  reeds 
and  a  drone,  supplied  with  wind  n*om  a  leathern 
reservoir.  [See  Bagpipe.]  Like  the  Irish  bag- 
pipe it  is  inflated  by  bellows  placed  under  the 
performer's  arm.  The  original  compass  wa»  ten 
notes  (a) ;  but  by  the  addition  of  holes  and  keys 
the  scale  was  increased  to  thirteen  (6)  : — 
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Limited  as  were  its  resources,  this  instrument 
was  once  a  favourite,  and  under  Louis  XIV  was 
introduced,  first  into  the  court  ballets,  and  then 
into  tiie  divertissements  or  entr'actes  of  operas. 
Ladies  even  learned  to  play  it,  and  had  highly 
ornamented  insruments  made  for  their  use. 

The  be^t  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Mersenne^s  'Harmonic  Univer- 
selle,*  Borjon's  'Traits  de  la  Musette,'  a  folio 
with  plates  (Lyons  167a),  and  *  Mdthode  pour  la 
Musette*  (Paris,  Ballard,  1737),  by  Louis  Hotte* 
terre,  a  well-known  flute  player,  the  son  (accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement)  of  Martin  Hotteterre, 
composer  and  virtuoso.  From  these  works  we 
learn  that  the  best  makers  were  Le  Vacher ;  the 
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Hbtteterres,  father  and  two  sons,  Nicolas  and 
Jean;  Lissieux;  Perrin,  etc.  The  best-known 
players  were  Philippe  ChMt*ville  (died  in  Paris 
1 782),  a  valued  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Opera  from  1 7  35  to  1 749,  and  his  brother  Nioolaa. 
Both  published  pieces  for  two  musettes,  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris. 

3.  Also  a  sBudl  oboe  without  keys,  generally 
in  G ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  '  hautbois 
de  forfit  •  or  *  oboe  piccolo.' 

5.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  air  in  2-4, 
3-4  or  6-8  time,  of  a  moderate  tempo,  and  smoodi 
and  simple  character,  appropriate  to  the  instni- 
ment  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Thus  a 
musette  generally  has  a  pedal- bass  answering  to 
the  drone  or  6our(ioa,  and  the  upper  part  abounds 
in  grace-Dotej  and  rapid  passages.  To  these  airs 
were  arranged  pastoral  dances,  also  called  mu- 
settes, which  were  in  great  favour  under  Louis 
XIV  and  Louis  XV,  especially  the  latter,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  pictures  of  Watteau  and  others 
of  that  school. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  musettes  may  be 
mentioned  those  in '  Callirho^ '  and  '  Nina/  operas 
by  Destouches  and  Dalayrac.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  Bach*s  English  Suites,  nos.  5  and  6,  and 
in  the  sixth  of  HandeFs  Grand  Cloncertoe,  of  which 
we  quote  a  few  bars :— 
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[G.  C] 

MUSICA  ANTIQUA.  A  collection  of  music 
compiled  and  edited  by  John  Stafford  Smith,  and 
published  in  18 1 2  in  2  vols,  folio,  with  a  pre&oe 
and  translations  of  the  Proven9al  songs  inserted 
in  the  work  by  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  and  some 
notes  by  the  editor.  Its  nature  and  objects 
will  be  best  described  by  quoting  the  very  ample 
title — *  Musica  Antiqua.  A  Selection  of  Music  of 
this  and  other  countries  from  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  comprising  some  of  the  earliest  &  most 
curious  Motetts,  Madrigals,  Hymns,  Anthems, 
Songs,  Lessons  &  Dance  Tunes,  some  of  them 
now  first  published  from  manuscripts  and  printed 
works  of  great  rarity  &  value.  The  whole  cal- 
culated to  shew  the  original  sources  of  the  melody 
&  harmony  of  this  country,  &  to  exhibit  the  dit- 
ferent  styles  and  degrees  of  improvement  of  the 
several  periods.*  The  work  contains  i  vo  separate 
pieces.  The  selections  are  made  with  great  skill 
and  judgment,  but  are  very  ill  digested,  as  instead 
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of  being  arranged  in  strict  chronologioal  order, 
thej  are  intermingled  in  a  very  confuBed  manner. 
The  composers  from  whose  works  the  specimens 
are  selected  are  John  Ambrose,  Hugh  Aston, 
Thibaut  de  Blason,  Dr.  John  Blow,  Gaces  Brulez, 
William  Byrd,  Dr.  Thomas  Campion.  Peter  Cer- 
ton,  Dr.  William  Child,  Clemens  non  Papa,  John 
Cole,  Raoul  de  Coucy,  Perrin  Dangecourt,  John 
DowUnd,  John  Earsden,  Jehan  Erars,  Thomas 
Erars,  Francesco  Geminiani.  Jhan  Gero,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  Heath,  Henry  VIII,  Pelham  Humfrey, 
Simon  Ives,  John  Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson, 
Eobert  Jones,  Nicholas  Laniere,  Orlando  de 
Lssso,  Jehan  de  Latre,  William  Lawes,  Matthew 
Lock,  George  Mason,  Tiburtio  Massaino,  Chris- 
tofero  Morales,  Thibaut  King  of  Navarre,  Jacob 
Obreoht,  Johannes  Okeghem,  Parker,  monk  of 
Stratford,  Francis  Pilkington,  Jodocus  Pratensis, 
Daniel  Purcell,  Henry  Purcell,  Bichafort,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Staggins,  Thomas  Tallis,  Thierres,  Ora- 
zio  Veochi,  Thomas  Weelkes,  Giacbes  Wert, 
Adrian  Willaert  and  Gioseffo  ^arlino,  besides 
otben  whose  names  are  unknown.  The  principal 
pieces  include  four  ancient  chants  for  the  *Te 
Deum'  as  given  by  Meibomius,  Diruta,  Lucas 
Lossius,  and  Merbecke;  the  canon,  'Sumer  is 
icumen  in*;  Chansons  by  Troubadours  of  Na- 
varre and  Normandy;  part  of  Robert  Johnsons 
music  for  Middleton's  'Witch*;  two  or  three 
masques  of  the  time  of  James  I,  copious  extracts 
from  'Musick's  Handmaid,'  two  parts,  1678  and 
1689  ;  etc.,  etc.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MUSICA  DIVINA.  A  collection  of  church 
music,  edited  by  Carolus  Proske,  priest  and 
Capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ratisbon,  and 
published  there  by  Pustet.  The  materials  were 
collected  by  Proske  himself  from  the  libraries  of 
the  Papal  Chapel,  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran, 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Maria  in  Valicella,  the 
Vatican,  t^e  Roman  College,  an4  other  libraries 
in  Rome,  and  also  from  the  best  collections  in 
Naples.  The  prospectus  was  issued  in  January 
1853,  and  the  nrst  volume  was  published  in  the 
same  year.  The  second  volume  followed  in  1854, 
the  third  in  1859,  and  the  fourth  at  Easter  1862. 
AU  these  contained  compositions  for  4  voices, 
and  belong  to  the  *  first  year.'  The  publication 
was  continued  by  a  'Selectus  novus  roissarum' 
in  2  vols.  (1857-1861),  after  which  Proske  died, 
Dec.  20,  1861.  An  'Annus  secundus*  has  since 
been  issued  containing  a  vol.  of  masses,  a  vol.  of 
motets,  a  vol.  of  litanies,  and  a  Liber  Vesper- 
tinus.  The  work  is  an  upright  quarto,  in  bold 
clear  music  type ;  each  volume  of  the  scores  has 
a  preface,  a  table  of  contents,  a  list  of  clefs  of  the 
origtnab,  etc.,  and  short  bipgraphical  notices  of 
the  composers.  The  voice  parts  are  also  printed 
separately.  The  list  of  the  entire  work  is  as 
follows  :— 

ANNUS  FBDfUB. 

Tom.  L    Liber  Mlamrain. 

7.  If L<u  brerU.   A.  CabrteU. 
K   Do.    *IHxit  Maria.'    Hauler. 
9.    Do.    In 'Nat. Domini.'  Fltoai. 
la    Do.    Lottl. 

11.  Do.   pro  deftinctla.   Awla. 

12.  Do.  Do.  ritoni. 
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Tom.  II.   Liber  Motettomnu 
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1.  Miam  brerla.   Paleitrlna. 
1.    Do.    late  oonCeanor.    Do. 
1   Do.   Dies  MDctlfieata*.   Do. 
«■   Do.   OcUtI  tool    O.  LaMo. 
1    Do.    '  PulMiue  J'ar  perdo.'  Do. 
1  Do.   Qitartitoni.    Vittoria. 


AdTent 

Domlne.   J.  J.  Fox. 

Eoce  eonelpiea.   J.  HandL 
Ft.  2.  Super  solium  DarUL 

ObiecfO  domlne.      Do. 

OumaudLveL   M.Cardoso. 

Dicite  pusHlanimes.   J.  J.  Tux. 

Xffredletur  Tlrga.   J.  HandL 
Ft.  2.  Badiz  Jena. 

De  coBlo  reniet.         Do. 

Ave  Maria.   P.  CaaniclarL 
Nativity  of  Christ. 

Die*  saoetnicatus.   Falestilna. 

Bodie  ChrL«tos.    O.  M.  NanlnL 

O  mavnum  mjrsteriufiiL  Vittoria. 

Bodle  nobis  de  coelo.   0.  Porta. 

Natus  est  nobis  Deua.   J.  HaiidL 

Uodie  Christus.    Or.  TurlnL 
St.  Stephen. 

Laptdabant  StepfaAnom.     O.  M. 
Naninl. 

Bepeli«ruDi  Stephanum.   L.  Ma- 
renzio. 
St.  John. 

Hieestbeattelmiia.  OJT.NantnL 

Valde  honorandoi.   Palestrlna. 
Innoeenta. 

Vox  la  Bana.    Olemeu  oon 

Papa. 
Circumcision. 
O  admlrabile  eommerelum.   F. 

Constantinl. 

Koce  Maria  genult.   ILdeLasw. 
Eplphaojr. 

Tribos  miraeulls.   L.Marenxlo. 

Aboriente.   J.  HandU 
Sundajrs  after  Epiphany. 

Jubilate.    OdeLamou 

Deztera  domlot   Do. 
Septoaceitliiia. 

Ubi  est  Abel?  O.AIchlnter. 
Eeiaseslma. 

Xxurge.   J.  deKerla. 
Ft.  2.  Kzunre. 
Qulnqosfeslma. 

Bfnedlcttu es.   Ode 
Quadrs«««lma. 

Ezaltabote.   O.  Croce. 

Angelissuis.    M.  Cardoso. 

MedlUbor.   0  Lamo. 

Erat  Jetui.    Orazio  Vecehl. 

Lvtatussom.   A.  Scarlatti. 
Fasslon  Sunday. 

Eripe  floe  de  InlmldK.    0. 
Ft.  2.  Confltcbor  UU. 
Palm  Sunday. 

Fueri  Hebrasorum.   Falestrlna. 

Improperium.   O.  Lasso. 
Coena  Domini. 

ChrMns  factos  eA   Asola. 
Good  Friday. 

Popule  metis.    Vittoria 

Adoramos.   Ai^inger. 
Eaitt«r  Eve. 

Vespere  autem.  J.  HandL 
Fanter  Day. 

Haec  dies.    Falestrlna. 

Angehis  autem.   F.  Anerla 

AlleltOa  Chrbtus.     Do. 

Maria  Magdalena.   A.  Gabriel!. 

Christus  resurgens.    O.  Lasso. 

Et  respldentcs.   Maretulo. 
Sundays  aft^r  Easter. 

Surrazlt  Pastor.   Falestrlna. 

Virtute  magna.    O.  Crooe. 

Lauda  anlma  mea.  O.Aichlnger. 

Cantata  Domino.   G.  Turinl. 

Beiiedlctte  gentes.   0  Lasso. 

O  rex  glorin.    Marenilo. 

Asoendens  Christus.   J.  Handl. 

Omnes  gentes.    O.M.  Gaslol 
Whiuonday. 

Loquebantur.    Falestrina. 

Venl  Sancte  Splritos.  O.  Allegri. 

Faotusestrepente.   (i.Alehloger 
Ft.  2.  Cunfirma  hoe  Detis. 
Trinity  Sunday. 

Te  Deum  Fatrem.   A.  GabrielL 

TIbllans.    OLasao. 

Benedicta  dt.    Agazzari. 
Corpo*  ChristL 

O  sacrum  oonrirlum.   G.  Croce. 
Da  6.A.Bemabei. 

Caro  mea.    A.  GabrielL 

Egosompanis.   A.C4miitantlnL 
Do.  F.  AgOiitlnL 

In  TOO*  extdtatlooU.   lUuni. 


Ezaltarituo.   FitonL 

Qui  terrena  triumphaL    Do. 

Transflge.    G.  Blordi. 

Domine  non  sum  digniu.     Vit- 
toria. 
Ft.  2.  MiJerere  md. 

DuoSeraphinL    Vittoria. 
Ft  2.  Tree  sunt  qui. 

Domlne  oonTerter»t.    0.  Lanso. 

Sperent  In  te  oiuies.       Do. 

Illumina.  Do. 

Beuedlcam.  Do. 

In  te  sperarL  Do. 

Ezpectans.  Do. 

Domine  In  auziUtim.      Do. 

Super  flumina.  Do. 

St.  AiHlrew. 

Doctor  bonus.    Vittoria. 
St.  Nicholas. 

Beatus  Nicolas.   Anon. 
Conception. 

Qoampulchri.   Falestrina. 

Oonoeptio  tua.   Marenzia 
I>o.  0.  Porta. 

St.  Thomas. 

QularidUtL   Hasler. 
Name  of  Jesus. 

In  nomine.    J.  HandL 

O  Jeftu  benignissime.  Bud.  LasML 
Purlflcatlon. 

Benez  puerum.    Vittoria. 

Hodiebeata.    F.CostantlnL 
Annunciation. 

Gabriel  Angelut.   Marenzlo. 

Netlmeaa.    Vittoria. 

Dizlt  Maria.    Hasler. 
Invention  of  the  CroM. 

Nos  autem.    F.  Anerlo. 
St.  John  Baptist. 

Fuit  homo.   Falestrina. 

Joannes  est  nomen.   O.  Lasso. 
S8.  Peter  *  Paul. 

TuesPetrui,  Clemen*  non  Papa. 

Qoemdicunt.  Marenziu. 

Hodle  Paulus.      Do. 
Vtoltation  B.  V.  M. 

Beataes.    Ha.<aer. 
Mary  Magdalene. 

Muller  quae  erat.    A.  GabrielL 
St.  Lawrence. 

LevlU  LaurenUuv   A.  Gabrlell. 
Amumption. 

Quaeestlsta.    Falestrina. 

Vidi  ftpecloaam.    F.  Anerio. 

BIcut  cedras.  Do. 

Assumpta  est,  A  8.    G.AIchinger. 
Beheading  of  8.  J.  Baptist. 

Mi«jia  Herodejt.   Falestrina. 
Nativity  of  B.V.H. 

Nativitas  ploriossB.    Marenzlo. 

Regall  ez  prugenle.    J.  HandL 

Cum  Jucunditate.    Bal. 

Fellz  namque.   Fitonl. 
Ezaltatloii  ol  th«t  Cnxio. 

Adoramus.    Falestrina. 

Criiz  fldelis.    Anerio. 

Factum  eat.     Do. 
Guardian  Angela. 

Omnes  sanctl  Angell.  Akhlnger. 
All  Salntv 

Falvator  mundL   Falestrina. 

AngelL  ArehangelL    A.  GabrielL 

Viditurbam.    C.  Porta. 

O  quam  gloriosum.    Vittoria. 
Do.  Marsnrio. 

St.  Martin. 

O  quantns  luctni.   Falestrina. 

O  beatom.    Marenzlo. 
Preientation  of  B.  V.  M. 

CongratulaminL   Falestrina. 
St.  Caectlia. 

Dam  aurora.    Falestrina. 

Oantantlbns  organli.   Marenzlo 

Triduanas.  BaL 

I^sontviri.   Falestrina. 
Estote  fortes.    Vittoria. 
ToUlfeeJugum.    A.  GabrielL 
Beat!  eritis.    G.  Crooe. 
BcatosTlr.    A.  GabrielL 
Iste  Sanotuft.    Vittoria. 
Honestum  fecit    F.  Anerio. 
Deslderium  animae.  Do. 
Gaudent  In  ceelU.    Vittoria. 
LaetomtiiLAS.    G.  M.Nanlnt. 
Istorum  est  enim.   CCawlollnL 
Fllia  Jerusalem.  A.QabrteU. 


4Tfi 
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EMerdMctpMitlte.   A.aAbrlen. 
Dun  aatet  sttinmua.   Maranzlo. 
In  mrdlo  EeelasUB.48.  O.F.Bri«la 
Hie  ?lr  dMplelMUL   Vlttorlk 
Mmll^weani.   lf«ransio. 
liiceMrva.   Orulo  Vtoelil. 
86rf«boiM. 


VmiipoiMftClidtiL 

Do. 

Do. 
Bflgnnn  mBDuL 

O  qotm  metu^ndtu.    Vtttoflft. 
Drnmiin  cmm.  J.BuidL 


VUtoria. 
A.Gabrlali. 
F.Anerio. 


PnCm^  teUM  of  eoBtanli.  dob. 

ete. 
Bleat  corral.   FriwkriaA. 

Pi.  2.  Blthrlt  ulnft. 
Foetui  «■!  Domlniit.   0. 
BoiMdlcMB.   Vlttorta. 
BffodlxL   F.Anarlo. 
Coutate  Domino.   J.  L. 
DomlDC  Deal.  Do. 

Ontlu  iclmak  Do. 


Appmdli* 

Caotobo  Domino.  OmloTMehL 
Voloettor  enodL  DOb 

KiMdoDooi.   O.Oroei. 
Vooemao.  Do. 

Kconm  poopOT.  Dow 
Mdleom.  Do. 

CoofltomlnL   A.Oottantlnl 
Cootelo  Domino.    PltoaL 
Laadote  Dominum.  Do. 
BxttltatoDoo.   A.8oArl*ttL 


Tool  III. 
VWAoHonl,bf 
Vtttorlo. 
Bernabel. 
0.  de  ImOhunt, 
L.VtedMA. 
Fialmodht  Xodolatft,  lif 
Deoiantlas. 
C.  d«  Zacharlta. 
Pmlmt  ad  V«p«nii 
Ortli. 
Q.  TurinL 
•  IHal.ul.  F.  Anerto. 
4FMami.B.]fonlnQ. 
4  Fialml.  Anon. 
PmlmU 
DIstt.   B.OIOf«nollL 
Laudato.   O.FltonL 
Laudato.   Anon. 
NblDoalnw.   J.J.Vxa. 
BoatL  Do. 

Da  protandlB.         Do. 
XacnUeatStonoram.  Borlaiio. 
Do.  Do.      O.LaMo. 

Do.      Mb  ton*.    Pate4rlna. 
Do.      Ut  Do. 
Do.      8th  Do. 
Do.      eth  Do. 
Do.      Bth  Do. 
Do.      4lh  Do. 
Do.      4th  Do. 
Do.      4ih  Do. 
BymM  fbr  Vetpon. 
ChrMo  redonptor.   F.AboiIo. 
Hottet  HorodM.   Falattrlna. 
VozlUa  RflCta.  Do. 

tatt  nottm  radomptlo.  Vlttoria. 
Tenl  Creator.   FaleetrUuu 
OlQtbcata.   Tlttdrla. 
rM«e1ti«aa.      Do. 
Do.  TttonL 

Do.  CmIdL 

HanUuiodM.  Ortti. 
Junctor  eoaU.  Ortii. 


O.  LoMO. 

Xoralei. 

Ortiz. 

F.Anerio. 

Mareniloii 

FltooL 

Fox. 


UtMf 

CoOandamoik 
Chrlsto  redemptor.   Oittii 
Urbebeata.    Vittorla. 
A?e  marls  itaila.   Do. 

Do.      Do.     Burlano. 

Do.      Do.     Hauler. 

DOb      Do.     BlordL 
AnUphona  of  the  B.  V.  H. 
Alma  ntdemptocft.   F.Snrtano. 
Areraclna.  Do. 

Beclna  oalL  Do. 

Balferaslnai  Do. 

Do.  Do. 

Alma redemptoila.   F.Anerio. 
Ave  retina.  Do. 

BeflnaooBlL  Do. 

Salve  reftna.  Do. 

Alma  redemptoria.  O.  Alehlntor. 
Ave  retina.  Da 

BeglnaocnU.  Do. 

Bailve  regloa.  Do. 

Alma  redemploill.        Do. 
Averaglna.  Do. 

BeglnaooBU.  Do. 

BalVeregfaia.  Do. 

Alma  redemptorli.   ftlattrlna. 
Pt9L  Tv  qua  genoUtL 
Alma  redemptorli.    F.Anerio. 
Do.  Alehliwer. 

Avereglnai   0.  laao. 
Do.         C.  IN>ita. 
Do.         Alchluger. 
Do.         Fuz. 
Beflnaemlt.    OrtU. 
Pt.  S.  Besorreztt. 
BefftnaeoBlL   C.  Porta. 

Do.  LottL 

Halve  reflna.   O.  Immw 
PL  ^  Kt  Jeenm. 
Balveraclna.   F.Anorto. 
Do. 
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FBMloChrtatL  Soriano. 

Matthew. 

Mark. 

Luke. 

John, 
XamentatioDflk 

InCmnaDomlnL 

Faraseave. 

gabbato  SanetOb 
Bcftponiorla. 

In  monle  Oilveti. 

Triitbi  eit  anima. 

Xooe  vidimus. 

Affllcttsmeas.        Do. 

Jndas  mereator.   A.  Zollo. 

Vnos  ex  dltdpulls.   O.Crooe. 

Xram  Qoail  Agnnti      h.  Via- 


O.Croeak 
Do. 


I'nabonL   Verrarlow 
Benlorm  popull. 
Omnes  amlel.  Do. 

Velum  tempU.   O.Craee. 
Vlneamea.   Vladana. 
Tenebrae  Hsctm,   O.Croce. 
Tndlderant.    A.ZoUOk 
Callgaverant.      Do. 
Mcotovis.   Vladana. 
Jerusalem  targe.   Do. 
Flange  qoaal  Virgo.   Do. 
Veoeplt  pastor.   J.  Ilaodl. 
Pk  %  Ante  ci^ns  oonsptetinab 


J. 


Ovoe  omnes.   O.0nMa. 
Xeoe   qaomodo    morltnr. 
HandL 

TUi.  InpaMfketos. 
Aesttmattts.   A.  Zollo. 
Sepulto  Domino.   J.  HandL 
Ft  S.  Ne  forte  venlant. 
18  Selecawlmae  Modalatkmes. 
For  Thunday.  Fridaj  and  Batar- 
day  In  Bolj  Week.   Vittorla. 
BuppifBmentam  Harmonlarom  for 
Holv  Week. 
Miserere  In  Febio  bordons.  Iqr 
PislMtrloa. 
F.  Dentloe. 
8.  M.  NanlnL 
Lad.  Vtadana  «. 
Hlseren.  HandL 
TurinL 
irttondal. 
Benedletos  In  Falso    bordone. 

Oaldettl  (S). 
Benedlotus.   Fslestrina. 
Do.  Vittorla. 

Do.  J.  HandL 

Do.  Did.  Ortls. 

Chrlattts  flMtas  est.   J.  Handl. 

Do.      Do.  PltonL 

Improperla.   Fftlestrlna. 
Do.  a.  A.  BemabeL 

AdOtMUt^ 


0. 

Do.         F.AfoetlaL 
Da         Anon. 
Beleetlon  of  Litanies. 
Litany  of  B.V.MJkS.  O.Ak)hli«er. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


O. 

J.de 

J.I1nettL 

A-Agasiail. 

G.  BlordL 

O.Znehlna 

Fklestrina. 


Litany  of  HaoH 
tortoav 
Do.orAllBataita.O. 

tar.48.0.ASGhtaigcr. 
Da 

n.   Vittorla. 
VldlaqnaoB.        Do. 
fttofnoater.   L. 
Ave  Maria.   Vittorla. 
Vs  Deonk   Anerla 
Da        Dld.Ortifc 
Da        J.  HandL 


Belectas  Nows 
TookL 


Venl  sponsa  Obrlsle,  A  4. 

trtM. 
Hot  le  toe  foTM  adopn,  A  4. 

Anerla 
Qoal   donna  attende  4 

fiuaa.48i.    O. 


46.   Da 


BImneest 

Vlttofta. 
VMlspedoen 
Buper  voces 

Boilana 
481  LaoBasler. 
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mnslcales^   4  8L    F. 


Tom.  n. 


O  qnam  gktrkMiiB.  4  4  Tltlorla. 
Bl  bona  sttsceplmas,  4  &   Padottl. 
In  die  tribnlatlonli^  4  &.   O.  Lasso. 
Dvm  eooiplaniitar.  4  6.  Palestrioa. 


HoHaiilemBto(tai1.4«.  F.Borlaaa 
Trshe  me  post  to,  4  &    Vittorla. 
Pater  peoeavl.  48.    A.  GahrldL 
FrodeAmetlt.48L  OndoVecAL 


AinrUB  BBODHDUB. 
90B.L   Liber  Ml 


Oolavltonl.44.   O.M.Asola. 
ProDeftinctls,4i.   F.Anerla 
Qnatoor  voenm.  J.  L.  Hosier. 
TaesPetras.44. 


Prodefanetli^48L   Vittorla. 
Aacendoad  Patrem,  4&. 
PapmMaroellLA8.     Da 
AebemaOhrlaU.44,   Da 


Tom.IL   Uber  Motettomm. 


AngelttsDomlnL  OaadloOaselollnL 
Laudemm  DoralnL   Anerla 
Justoram  aolnye.   O.  dl  LasMk 
Benedleta.   B.GlovanellL 
Ave  Maria.   O.dlLasta 
Tmdet  antmam  meam.   Vittorla. 
Beoe  aaeerdos.   Oonstanio  Porta. 
O  sacrum  ounvivlam.  A.OabrlelL 
Beatosvlr.   J.  HandL 
Dllliamte.   J.  a  Cmee  ClodlensL 
DllAiw  e«t  gratia.   Palestrlud. 
Ave  Maria.   CVerdooek* 


Bodle  Chrlitvs.   L.  Mavsnsla 
Hodle  nobis  emloranL  CBLKanW. 
Venl  Creator.   Pompoolo  Henna 
range  lingua.   VHtorla 
Xcoe  Domlne  vcnerU.    Vittorla 
DlesMnetifieatos.  J.aC.CIodlenA 
De  profkindit.    A.GalirML 
Cum  translMol   Jae.  Belner. 
Cooflrma  hoe  Devs.  O.  dl  Lema 
O  quam  mavta  est.    B.  GlovanrOL 
Domlne  non  sum.    G.  Atdilngcr. 
Vfail  turbem  i 


Utanla 
nota 
Da         Da 
Da         Da 
Da         Da 


Too.  m   liber  Litanlaram. 
Anetore  Ig- 


0.dl 

Blnaldo  del  Mel. 

F.Comanono. 


VespL  Comes,  de  mhis  martfrt 
VRtnrIa:  O.A.BenMb«i;  F.C 
Andrea ;  L.  Vladana :  X.  CL 
Btemmello;  Anetore  inocfto; 
B.  Battl:  0.  de  Zacharila. 


Tom.  IV.   Uber  Veipertlnns. 
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[G.] 

MUSICA  FICTA,  or  Falsa,  or  Golobata 
{CantuB  Jietui),  t.e.  Feigned,  or  Artificial  Maaio. 
One  of  ihe  earliest  diBcoveries  made  by  the  in- 
ventors of  Figured  Moiic  was,  the  impoasibilitj 
of  writing  a  really  euphonioua  Coant6r|K>int  upoa 
a  griven  Canto  fermo,  wiUiout  the  use  of  ooca- 
sional  semitones  foreign  to  the  Mode.  The  em- 
ployment of  Buch  semitones,  in  Plain  Chaimt, 
was  as  strictly  forbidden  by  tiie  good  taste  of  all 
educated  Masicians,  as  by  the  Bull  of  Pope  John 
the  2  and.  Hence^  they  were  never  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  Canto  jtrmo  itself.  But  it  soon 
became  evident,  that  unless  they  were  tolen^ed 
in  the  subordinate,  parts,  no  fiurther  progress 
could  be  made  in  a  style  of  composition  which 
was  sJready  beginning  to  attract  serious  atten- 
tion. It  was  indispensable  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  correction  of  imperfect 
harmonies;  and— as  Zarlino  justly  teaches'^ — 
Nature's  demand  for  what  we  should  now  call 
a  '  Leading-Note*  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
On  these  points,  a  certain  amount  of  concession 

I  'inttltartoni  wmoDlcba'  Venlo^  19BBL  p.ta» 
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WM  daimed  by  Compoeen  of  every  Sch6ol. 
Nevertheleflg,  the  eariy  Contrapuntisto  yielded 
■o  (at  to  prejudice  as  to  refrain  from  committing 
their  aoddentali  to  writing,  whenever  they  could 
venture  to  do  so  without  danger  of  miaoonception. 
Trusting  to  the  Singer  for  inti^xlucing  them  cor- 
rectly, at  the  moment  of  performance,  they  in- 
dicated  Uiem  only  in  doubtful  cases  for  which 
no  Singer  could  be  expected  to  provide.  The 
older  the  Part-books  we  examine,  the  greater 
number  of  accidentals  do  we  find  left  to  be  sup- 
plied at  the  Singer*8  discretion.  Music  in  winch 
they  were  so  supplied  was  called  Cantiu  Jietui,  or 
Miuica  Jicta ;  and  no  Ohorister*s  education  was 
considered  complete,  until  he  was  able  to  sing 
Cantuaficttu  correctly,  at  sight. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  functions  of  Composer 
and  Singer  were  almost  invariably  performed  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  this  arrangement  caused 
DO  difficulty  whatever.  So  thoroughly  was  the 
matter  understood,  that  Palestrina  thought  it 
necewary  to  indicate  no  more  than  two  acciden- 
tals, in  the  whole  of  his  '  Missa  brevis,*  though 
some  thirty  or  forty,  at  least,  are  required  in  tibe 
course  of  the  work.  He  would  not  have  dared 
to  place  the  same  confidence  either  in  the  Singers, 
or  the  Conductors,  of  the  present  day.  Too  many 
modem  editors  think  it  less  troublesome  to  fill  in 
the  necessary  accidentals  by  ear,  than  to  study 
the  laws  by  which  the  Old  Masters  were  governed: 
and  ears  trained  at  the  Opera  are  too  often  but 
ill  qualified  to  judge  what  is  beet  suited,  either 
to  pure  Ecclesiastical  Music,  or  to  the  genuine 
Madrigal.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  really 
understand  the  Music  of  the  15th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies, must  l^am  to  judge,  for  themselves,  how  far 
the  modem  editor  is  justified  in  adopting  the  read« 
ings  with  which  he  presents  ^  them :  and,  to  assist 
them  in  so  doing,  we  subjoin  a  few  definite  rules, 
•oUected  from  the  works  of  Pietro  Aron  (1529), 
Zarlino  (1558),  Zacconi  (1596),  and  some  other 
MU-ly  writers  whose  authority  is  indisputable. 

I.  The  most  important  of  these  rules  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  Clautula 
vera,  or  True  Cadence— the  natural  homologue, 
notwithstanding  certain  structural  differences,  of 
the  Perfect  Cadence  as  used  in  Modem  Music. 
[See  Clausula  veba,  in  Appendix.] 

The  perfection  of  this  Cadence— which  is  al- 
ways associated,  either  with  a  point  of  repose  in 
the  phrasing  of  the  music,  or  a  completion  of  the 
tense  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  sung— depends 
upon  three  conditions,  (a)  The  Canto  fermo,  in 
wnatever  part  it  may  be  placed,  must  descend 
one  degree  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode.  (6)  In 
the  last  Chord  but  one,  the  Canto  fermo  must 
form,  with  some  other  part,  either  a  Major  Sixth, 
destaned  to  pass  into  an  Octave ;  or  a  Minor 
Third,  to  be  followed  by  Unison,  (e)  One  part, 
and  one  only,  must  proceed  to  the  Final  by  a 
Semitone— which,  indeed,  will  be  the  natural  re* 
fult  of  compliance  with  the  two  first-named  laws. 

t  Prodn.  In  Ms  '  MosIoa  DfTinm.'  hu  plaoad  all  aeddaotalt  tfirm 
^  ta*  Compoter,  In  Uidr  muAl  pioiltlon,  b^on  the  Dotet  to  which 
tlMf  nkr:  but.  thoM  augsratrd  by  himself,  aboM  the  notes.  It  is 
*aeh  to  be  desired  th«t  all  who  edit  the  works  of  the  Old  MMters 
^jhimld  adopt  this  most  eiodleot  and  oooicientlous  plan. 
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In  Modes  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  XHI,  and  XIV,  it 
lis  possible  to  observe  all  these  conditions,  with- 
out the  use  of  accidentals.  For,  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Modes,  the  Canto  fermo  will  naturally 
descend  a  Semitone  upon  the  Final;  while,  in 
the  others,  the  Counterpoint  will  ascend  to  it  by 
the  same  interval,  as  in  the  following  examples, 
where  the  Canto  fermo  is  shewn,  sometimes  in 
the  lower,  sometimes  in  the  upper,  and  some- 
times in  a  middle  part,  the  motion  of  the  two 
parts  essential  to  the  Cadence  being  indicated 

by  slurs. 
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Modes  V  and  VI. 


Modes  XIII  and  XIV. 


But  accidentals  will  be  necessary  in  all  other 
Modes,  whether  used  at  their  true  pitch,  or  trans- 
posed.   (See  Modes,  the  Eoclesiastioal.) 

Natural  Mod^ 
I  and  II. 
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TRiiNSPOsED  Modes. 
I  and  II. 
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Vn  and  VIII. 
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IX  and  X. 
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Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  even  in 
Modes  V  and  VI,  to  introduce  a  B  b  in  the  pen- 
ultimate Chord,  when  the  Canto  fermo  is  in  the 
lowest  part,  in  order  to  avoid  the  False  Relation 
of  the  Tritonut,  which  naturally  occurs  when  two 
Major  Thirds  are  taken  upon  the  step  of  a  Major 
Second ;  although,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  it 
is  quite  posftible,  as  a  general  rule,  to  form  the 
True  Cadence,  in  those  Modes,  without  the  aid  of 
Accidentals. 
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S  l^ff  s: 
II.  In  the  coune  of  long  oompodtions,  IVue 
Cadences  are  oocaaionally  found,  ending  on  some 
note  other  than  the  Final  of  the  Mode.  When 
these  occur  simultaneouBly  with  a  definite  point 
of  repose  in  the  music,  and  a  full  completion  of 
the  sense  of  the  words,  they  must  be  treated  as 
genuine  Cadences  in  some  new  Mode  to  which 
ihe  Composer  must  be  supposed  to  have  modu- 
lated ;  and  the  necessary  accidentals  must  be  in- 
troduced accordingly :  as  in  the  Credo  of  Pales- 
trina*s  Missa  Brevis-- 
Mode  XIII  (tnnip.X 
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III.  An  accidental  is  also  frequently  needed 
in  the  last  Chord  of  a  Cadence.  The  rule  is, 
that  every  Cadence  which  either  terminates  a 
composition,  or  concludes  a  well-defined  strain, 
must  end  with  a  Major  Chord.  It  naturally 
does  so  in  Modes  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  XIII,  and 
XIV.  In  Modes 'I.  II,  III.  IV,  IX,  and  X,  it 
must  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  an  accidental. 
The  Major  Third,  thus  artificially  supplied,  in 
Modes  in  which  it  would  naturally  be  Minor,  is 
called  the  'Tierce  de  Picardie,'  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Mediieval 
Music  ^ 

Modes  I  and  II. 
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Modes  lU  and  IV. 
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Modes  IX  and  X. 
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It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Cadence  alone,  that 
the  laws  of  '  Cantus  Fictus'  are  to  be  observed. 

IV.  The  use  of  the  Augmented  FourUi  ( Tri- 
tonus),  and  the  Biminished  Fifth  (QutTito  FcUea), 
an  intervals  of  melody,  is  as  strictly  forbidden  in 
Polyphonic  Music,  as  in  Plain  Chaunt.  [See 
Mi  contra  fa.]  Whenever,  therefore,  these 
intervals  occur,  they  must  be  made  perfect  by  an 
accidental;  thus — 
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It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  all  these  examples,  it 
is  the  second  note  that  is  altered.    No  Singer 

1  Kzonpt  In  compositions  in  more  than  four  pMti.  MedlvTil  Com- 
poscn  USUAII7  omttt«d  the  Third,  altogether.  In  the  final  chord.  In 
this  caw,  a  lU^or  Third  is  alwajs  supposed. 


oould  be  dxpeoted  to  read  so  far  in  advance  as  to 
anticipate  tne  neoessity  for  a  change  in  the  first 
note.  For  such  a  necessity  the  text  itself  will 
generally  be  found  to  provide,  and  the  Singers 
of  the  16th  oentury  were  quite  content  that  this 
should  be  the  case ;  though  they  felt  grievously 
insulted  by  an  accidental  prefixed  to  the  second 
note,  and  called  it  an  'Ass*s  mark'  (Lat.  Sig- 
num  aHninum,  Germ.  EteUzeichen),  Even  in 
conjunct  passages, they  scorned  its  use;  though 
the  obnoxious  intervals  were  as  sternly  condemned 
in  conjunct  as  in  disjunct  movement. 
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These  passages  are  simple  enough :  but,  some- 
times, very  doubtful  ones  occur.  For  <n«fj^T>rM>^ 
Pietro  Axon  recommends  the  Student,  in  a  dilem- 
ma like  the  following,  to  choose,  as  the  least  of 
two  evils,  a  Tritanus,  in  conjunct  movement,  as 
at  (a),  rather  than  a  disjunct  Quinta  faUa^  as- 
at  (6). 
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V.  In  very  long,  or  crooked  passages,  the 
danger  of  an  oversight  is  vastly  increased :  and» 
in  Older  to  meet  it,  it  is  enacted,  by  a  law  of  fre- 
quent, though  not  universal  application,  that  a 
B,  between  two  As — or,  in  the  transposed  Modes, 
an  £,  between  two  Ds — must  be  made  flat,, 
thus — 
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VI,  The  Qainta  faUa  is  also  forbidden,  as  an 
element  of  harmony  :  and,  except  when  used  as  a 
passing  note,  in  the  Second  and  Third  Orders  of 
Counterpoint,  must  always  be  corrected  by  an 
accidental ;  as  in  the  following  example  frt>m  the 
Credo  of  Palestrina^s  'Missa  Sterna  Christi 
munera.*     [See  Fa  Fictuh,  in  Appendix.] 


^:^    rJ   J  rj        |  ; j_J ^^^p^g 


The  Tritonus  is  not  likely  to  intrude  itself,  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  harmony ;  since  the  Chords* 
of  6-4  and  6-4-2  are  forbidden  in  strict  Counter- 
point, even  though  the  Fourth  may  be  perfect. 

VII.  But  both  the  THtonus  and  Quinia  faUa 
are  freely  permitted,  when  they  occur  among  the^ 
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415^ 


upper  parts  of  a  Chord,  the  Bass  taking  no  share 
in  their  formation.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  no 
correctiou  will  be  required. 

^=^=^^^^  >^h'd  ^^ 

Vni.  The  last  rule  we  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  learned  Padre 
Martini,  though  Zarlino  points  out  many  excep- 
tions to  its  authority.  Its  puqiort  is  that  Im- 
perfect Concords,  wl^n  they  ascend,  must  be  made 
Major,  and,  when  they  descend.  Minor.  That 
this  is  true,  in  some  of  the  progressions  pointed 
out  in  the  subjoined  example,  is  evident ;  but,  it 
u  equally  clear  that  in  others  the  law  is  in> 
applicable. 

(f)  (b)  Bzoejrtloiu   Bzeeptlon. 


These  laws  will  suffice  to  give  Ik  fair  general 
idea  of  a  subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  seem 
greater,  at  first  sight,  than  they  really  are.  It  is 
itnpoBsible  but  that  we  should  sometimes  meet 
with  ambiguous  cases — as,  for  instance,  when  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  a  point  of  repose  in  the 
middle  of  a  composition  is,  or  is  not,  sufficiently 
well-marked  to  constitute  a  True  Cadence ;  or  the 
ccmclusion  of  a  strain  definite  enough  to  demand  a 
Tierce  de  Pieardie,  But,  a  little  experience  will 
soon  enable  the  Student  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, whenever  a  choice  is  presented  to  him ;  if 
only  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  always  safer 
to  reject  a  disputed  accidental,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  inserting  a  superfluous  one. 

On  one  other  point,  only,  will  a  little  farther 
explanation  be  necessary. 

Among  the  few  accidentals  introduced  into  the 
older  Part -books,  we  rarely  find  a  NaturaL  Com- 
poeers  limited  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  Sharp 
and  Flat,  in  order  to  remove  a  trifling  difficulty 
oonnected  with  the  process  of  Transposition.  It 
constantly  happens,  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
particular  Singers,  pieces,  originally  written  in 
transposed  Modes,  are  restored,  in  performance, 
to  ihear  natural  pitch.  In  this  case,  the  B  flat  of 
the  transposed  scale,  raised  by  a  Natural,  is  re- 
presented, at  the  true  pitch,  by  an  F,  raised  by  a 
Sharp;  thus — 

Mode  vn,  rwtored  to  its 
natural  pitch. 
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Now,  to  us,  this  use  of  the  Natural,  in  the  one 
»,  and  the  Sharp,  in  the  other,  is  intelligible 
enough.  But,  when  accidentals,  of  all  kinds, 
were  exceedingly  rare,  there  was  always  danger 
of  their  being  misunderstood :  and  the  early  Com- 
posers, fearing  lest  the  mere  sight  of  a  Natural 
should  tempt  the  unwary,  in  the  act  of  transpos- 
ing, to  transfer  it  from  the  B  to  the  F,  sub- 
stituted a  Sharp  for  it ;  thus — 

Mo<l«  VII.  transpowd. 
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This  method  of  writing,  which  is  found  as 
late  as  last  century,  is  exceedingly  puzzling 
to  the  beginner  v  but,  all  difficulty  will  vamsh, 
if  he  will  only  remember  that  notes,  flat  by  the 
Signature,  simply  become  Natural,  when  a  Sharp, 
is  prefixed  to  them.  [W.S.B.] 

MUSICA  FIGURATA  (Figured  music).  I. 
In  its  earliest  sense,  this  term  was  applied  to 
Plain-Chaunt  Melodies,  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  forbidden  intervals,  and  overloaded 
with  those  ill-conceived  embellishments,  which, 
in  the  year  152a.  were  so  sternly  condemned  by 
the  celebrated  Bull  of  Pope  John  the  a  and. 
[See  Macicotaticch.]  II.  In  later  times,  it 
was  more  generally  understood  to  indicate  the 
Polyphonic  Music  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th 
centuries,  in  which  the  beauty  of  a  Plain-Chaunt 
Canto  ftrmo  was  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
an  elal^rate  and  regularly-constructed  Counter- ' 
point.  [W.S.R.] 

MUSICA  MENSURATA  or  Cantos  Men- 
8UBABILI8  (Measured  Music).  The  notes  of 
Plain  Chaunt  were  originallv  of  equal  length ; 
or,  at  least,  were  only  lengthened  or  shortened 
indefinitely,  in  accordance  with  the  accent  of 
the  words  to  which  they  were  adapted.  But, 
after  the  invention  of  Figured  Music,  it  became 
necessary  to  design  a  system  of  Notation  capable 
of  expressing  the  relative  duration,  as  well  as  the 
pitch,  of  every  note  intended  to  be  sung ;  and 
thus  arose  a  new  species  of  Song,  called  Caniua 
menturahiliSf  or  Measured  Music. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  celebrated  Franco  of  Cologne,  who, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  Tract,  entitled  Ars  cantos 
mensurabilia,  written  during  the  later  half  of  the 
nth  century,  has  frequently  been  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  Time-Table.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  say,  that,  in  this  very  Tract,  Magister 
Franco  himself  speaks  of '  many  others,  both  re- 
cent, and  antient,'  {multoa  tam  novos  quam  anti- 
qu04),  who  have  written  on  the  same  subject ; 
whence,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Mar- 
chetto  de  Padova,  who  wrote  two  centuries  later, 
we  must  infer  that  we  are  indebted  to  our  author 
rather  for  a  compendium  of  what  was  already 
known  at  the  time  when  he  flourished,  than  for 
a  new  or  original  discovery.  In  confirmation  of 
this  view,  Coussemaker,  in  his  'Scriptores  de 
musica  medii  aevi,'  cites  several  MSS.  which 
appear  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Treatise  of 
Franco;  and  prints,  in  extenso,  examples  which 
set  forth  systems  far  less  completely  developed 
than  that  which  Franco  describes. 
'  Nex  t,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  Franco*s  TVeatise, 
is  one  \mtten  by  our  own  countryman,  Walter 
Odington,  of  Evesham,  in  the  year  i  a  ao.  Others 
follo«c,  by  Marchetto  de  Padova,  in  ia74; 
Johannes  de  Muris,  in  1331 ;  Robert  de  Handle 
-^-another  Englishnian — ^in  1336  ;  Prodoscimusde 
Beldomandisy  in  1410;  Franchinus  Gafurius,  in 
1480 ;  and  numerous  other  authors,  who  all  con- 
cur in  representing  Franco  as  an  authority  entitled 
to  the  utmost  possible  veneration. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  these  interesting  works 
would  far  exceed  d^e  limits  of-thepresent.Article* 
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The  sygtems  they  set  forth  are,  of  ooarse,  pro- 
gressive ;  and  a  sufficiently  explicit  summary  of 
their  successive  stages  of  development  will  be  found 
in  the  Articles  Notation,  Thu-Tablk,  and  others 
therein  mentioned*  [W.S.R.] 

MUSICA  TRANSALPINA.  The  name  of 
the  first  printed  collection  of  Italian  madrigals 
with  English  words.  It  was  published  in  London 
in  1588  (the  dedicatory  epistle  is  dated  Oct.  i) 
soon  after  Byrd  had  issuea  his  'Psalmes,  Sonets, 
a;nd  Sonffs/  the  first  printed  collection  of  English 
madrigals.  The  title  is  'Musics  Transalpina. 
Madrigales  translated  of  fonre,  five  and  size  parts, 
chosen  out  of  diuers  excellent  Authors,  wiUi  the* 
first  and  second  part  of  La  VergintttOf  made  b^; 
Maister  Byrd  vpon  two  Stanzas  of  iiWos/o.  and 
brought  to  speak  English  with  the  rest.  Pub- 
IWhed  by  N.  Yonge,  in  fauour  of  such  <u  take 
pUfUurt  in  Mutick  of  voices.  Imprinted  at  Lon- 
don  by  Thomas  East,  the  assign^  of  William 
Byrd.  1588.  Cum  Priadegio  Regia  Maietkttis* 
Nicholas  Yonge,  the  compiler,  tells  us  that  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  London  he  had  annually 
received  music  books  firom  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  his  house  was  much  resorted  to  by  gen- 
tlemen and  merchants,  English  and  foreign,  at- 
tracted by  the  music  which  was  daily  performed 
there  ;  that  five  years  previously  a  gentleman  had 
translated  many  Italian  madrigaU,  and  that  he, 
having  obtained  copies,  had  often  been  importuned 
to  publish  them,  and  had  at  length  done  so.  The 
number  of  madrigals  in  the  collection  is  57,  viz. 
16  by  Feraboeco,  10  by  Marenzio,  4  each  by  Pales- 
trina  and  Filippo  di  Monte,  3  by  Convend,  a  each 
by  Byrd,  Fagnient,  Donate,  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
Ferretti  and  Felis,  and  one  each  by  di  Maoque, 
Pordenoni,  de  Vert,  Verdonck,  Palestina,  Rinaldo 
del  Mel,  Bertani  and  Pinello.  In  the  table  of 
contents  the  original  initial  Italian  words  are 

?'ven,  side  by  side  with  the  English.  In  1597 
onge  published  a  second  book  under  the  same 
name,  containing  34  madrigal^,  viz.  6  by  Fera- 
bosco,  3  each  by  Marenzio,  Croce  and  Quintiani, 
a  each  by  Eremita  and  Palavicino,  and  one  each 
by  Vecchi,  Nanino,  Venturi,  Feliciani,  and  Bicci. 
The  madrigals  in  both  books  are  very  judiciously 
chosen,  and  many  are  still  in  constant  use.  The 
English  words  are  almost  literal  translations  of 
the  original  Italian,  and  are  generally  well  fitted 
to  the  notes,  but  aa  verses  are  singularly  crude, 
and  in  some  instances— notably  the  well-known 
'  Cynthia,  thy  song  and  chanting '  of  Giovanni 
Croce — almost  unmeaning.  [W.  H.  H.] 

MUSICAL  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY, 
THE,  'for  the  publication  of  scarce  and  valu- 
able works  by  the  early  English  composers,*  was 
established  in  1840,  and  commenced  its  publica- 
tions in  November  of  that  year.  Specimens  of 
old  English  melody  had  been  reproduced  in  '  A 
Collection  of  National  English  Airs/  then  re- 
cently completed,  and  this  society  was  designed 
to  afford  specimens  of  the  English  school  of  Aar- 
mouy  in  and  after  the  macbigalian  era.  As 
motets,  madrigals,  and  other  choral  music  were 
originally  published  only  in  separate  parts,  it 
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became  necessary,  for  this  object,  to  reprodnce 
them  in  score.  The  separate  parts  were  difficnlt 
of  attainment,  and  not  in  all  cases  correct ;  the 
editors  had  therefore  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  and  occasionally  of  thought,  in  malring 
the  scores.  Nevertheless,  the  duties  wen  cheer- 
fully undertaken  by  eminent  musidans  of  the 
time,  some  of  whom  added  biographies  of  the  com- 
posers, or  other  interesting  introductonr  matter- 
all  without  remuneration,  as  the  object  was  a 
national  one. 

Nineteen  works  were  published,  In  laige  fdio, 
and  to  the?e  were  added  sixteen  correspond- 
ing folios  of  compressed  scores  by  Professor  6. 
A.  Macfarren.  These  were  undertaken  by  the 
publisher  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  subscription  list.  The  council 
of  the  society  had  decided  against  the  addition 
of  accompaniments  under  the  vocal  scores.  Be- 
sides the  editors,  there  were  many  eminent 
musicians  who  assisted  on  the  council  and  at  the 
rehearsal  of  each  work,  being  then  occasionally 
called  upon  to  advise  in  cases  of  doubtful  notes. 

The  society  lasted  seven  years,  and  in  its 
second  year  numbered  neariy  a  thousand  mem- 
bers, but  they  gradually  fell  away,  chiefly  alleg- 
ing as  reasons  that  the  ^prks  were  more  fitted 
for  societies  than  for  privsite  families,  in  whick 
there  are  rarely  a  sufficient,  number  of  voices  ;, 
and,  secondly,  Uiat  the  books  occupied  too  much 
space.  The  annual  subscription  was  onei.pound, 
and  the  works  were  supplied  to  the  members  at 
prime  cost.  ^ 

The  nineteen  works  issued  by  the  society 
were: — 

for5Toleat,byWiniaiii]    n.  The  whole  Book  tt  PHhns 
ed  by  B.  F.  Bimbftult.  'wltb  1 


1.  A] 

BTrd.    Kdltedby  B.  r.  Bimbftult.^wltbUMlri*oiil«dtiin«i.ln4put>. 

S.  The  lint  Ml  of  Ibdrlgab  bj  u   puMUhcd  by  TbooiM 
John  Wlllva*    Xdlted  by  Juaci  Xdlted  ^  B.  P.  Btmbanlt. 


Turto. 

5.  lUdrigmb  and  Motota  for  6 
YolcM,  by  Orlando  Gibbons.  Bdited 
by  Sir  Goorve  Smart. 

4.  Dido  and  Ai0as,atnkgte  opera 
by  Hcrny  Purodl.  Edited  by  O.  A. 
VacCamn* 

6.  The  flnt  Mt  of  BalleU  for  R 
TOlCM  by  Thomas  Morlay.  Sdlted 
by  B.  F.  Blmbault. 

5.  Bk.  I  of  Cantiones  Mora  fior  5 
volos.  by  William  Byrd.  Bdlted 
by  W.  Hocal^. 

7.  Bonduea,  a  tragedy  by  ELmty 
Fnraell.  Bdlted  by  B.  F.  Blmbaolt. 

8.  The  flnt  set  of  ■adrigals  by 
Thomaa  Weelkei.  Bdlted  by  Bd- 
ward  J.  Hopkins. 

A.  Fantaaifls  In  S  parts  compoaed 
for  Viols,  by  Orlando  Gibbons. 
Bdlted  by  B.  F.  Blmbault. 

Vk  King  Arthur,  an  opera,  by 
Henry  Purcell.  Bdlted  by  FtofBt- 
lor  Bdmrd  Taylor. 


Uk  TheflrrtaetofSoivabyJdu 
Dowland.  Bdlted  by  Wmtam 
GhappeU. 

U.  AlnorFalashy  JohaBOtOQ. 
Bdlted  by  JoMph  Warren. 

lA.  A  ooUeetlon  of  Anthems  by 
M.  BstOb  T.  Fold.  Wctlk«,  and 
Batasod.  Bdlted  by  B.FJUmbault. 

15.  Hadrifals  by  John  Baaaet. 
Edited  by  B.  J.  HopUaa. 

IS.  The  second  set  of  Madrigals 
by  John  WUbyoh.  Bdhad  by  George 
WUHamBudd. 

17.  The  first  sal  of  Madrigals  by 
Thomas  Batesoa.  Bdlted  by  B.F. 
Blmbault. 

18.  PartlMnla.  or  the  first  made 
vrtt  printed  for  the  Virginala. 
by  W.  Byrd.  John  Boll,  and  Or- 
lando Olbboas.  Edited  fey  B.  F. 
Blmbault. 

IS.  Odeoomposedft>rSt.Ceenia's 
Day  by  Henry  PuroeU.  Edited  Iv 
B.F.BhBbMilt. 


Among  members  of  the  council  not  included 
in  the  above  list  were  Sir  John  Goss,  S'r  W. 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Henry 
Smart,  George  Hogarth,  William  Hawes,  Charles 
Lucas,  Charles  Neate,  John  Bamett,  Tom  Cooke, 
George  Cooper,  W.  H.  Callcott,  J.  Blackbonm, 
W.  Bayley,  £.  Hawkins,  I.  Moschelefi,  and  others. 
The  late  Dr.  RimlAuIt  acted  throughout  as  hon. 
secretary,  and  W.  Chappell,  the  projector  of  the 
society,  acted  for  about  fi,ve  years  as  treasurer 
and  manager  of  the  publications.    He  was  then 
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fl'icceeded  bj  hit  younger  btoihet,  Thomas  P. 
Chappell.  [W.  C] 

MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION.  THE,  esta- 
blUhed  in  1 874,  after  preliminary  meetings  at  the 
houseof  Mr.W.Spottiswoode,  F.E.S.,and  atSouth 
Kensington  Museum,  at  the  latter  of  which,  on 
May  39,  Mr.  John  Hullah  presided  and  several 
membcnv  were  enrolled.  On  August  4,  1874, 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  in  the  chair,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Society's  title  should  be 
*  Musical  Association  for  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Music.'  The  members,  according  to  the 
rules,  'consist  of  practical  and  theoretical  musi- 
cians as  well  as  those  whose  researches  have  been 
directed  to  the  science  of  Acoustics,  the  history 
of  Musio  or  other  kindred  subjects.'  The  Asso- 
ciation meets  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  Harley 
Street,  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month 
from  November  to  June,  when  papers  are  read 
and  discussed  and  published.  Subscription  is 
one  guinea  a  year,  and  members  are  elected  by 
ballot.  The  President  is  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  O. 
Ouseley,  Bart.  The  Vice-presidents  are  Messrs. 
W.  Chappell;  Otto Goldschmidt ;  6.  Grove;  J. 
Hullah ;  Prof.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Mus.  Doc. ; 
G.  A.  Osborne ;  W.  Pole,  Mus.  Doc. ;  C.  K. 
Salaman ;  W.  Spottiswoode ;  W.  H.  Stone,  and 
J.  TyndalL  The  Council  includes  the  vice- 
praidents  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus. 
Bac.;  C.  H.  Barry;  J.  Bennett;  R.  H.  M. 
Bosanquet ;  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc. ;  W.  H. 
Cummings;  W.  H.  Monk;  A.  H.  D.  Prender^ 
gast ;  J.  Stuner,  Mus.  Doc. ;  and  C.  E.  Stephens. 
The  other  officers  are — ^Treasurer,  Mr.  Stanley 
Lucas;  Auditors,  Messrs.  W.  S.  Collard  and 
C.  Mackeson;  and  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  Higgs, 
Mus.  Bac.  During  the  five  sessions  since  Sie 
establishment  of  the  Society,  papers  on  a  great 
Tariety  of  subjects  have  been  read,  including 
musical  nomenclature,  musical  notation,  pitch, 
temperament,  systems  of  harmony,  ecclesiastical 
marie,  musical  criticism,  Baeh's  Art  of  Fugue, 
Puroell  and  his  family,  the  formation  of  a 
national  musical  library,  orchestral  music,  the 
history,  character  and  possible  improvements  of 
certain  instruments,  and  questions  connected 
with  acoustics  and  the  mathematics  of  music. 
The  Society's  Proceedings  are  published  annually 
by  Lucas  k  Weber.  [CM.] 

MUSICAL  BOX.  [See  Snuffbox,  Musical.] 

MUSICAL  FEASTS.  The  Musical  Feasts 
which  preceded  the  Musical  Drama  were  so 
called  because  it  was  the  custom  in  Italy  to 
celebrate  any  joyful  occasion,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  princes,  with  feasts,  and  games,  and  melo- 
dramatic poetry,  accompanied  with  theatrical  re- 
presentations. Feats  of  arms,  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments, also  made  part  of  the  entertainment,  which 
was  in  Italy  of  much  the  same  character  as  the 
masques  and  pageants  in  England  in  the  time  of 
mzabeth  and  James  I.  So  much  were  these 
Musical  Feasts  in  request  that  the  most  celebrated 
poets  and  musicians  of  the  day  were  employed 
▼OL.  II.  FT.  10. 
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to  arrange  the  scheme,  celebrated  architects  de- 
vised the  extraordinary  and  elaborate  machinery 
brought  in  to  enhance  the  efiect,  and  great  paint- 
ers— in  one  insti^ice  a  pupil  of  Perugino,  Bastiano 
di  san  Gallo — condescended  to  paint  the  scenery. 
'  Like  the  munical  feasts,*  says  Bumey  (Hist, 
xi.  50), '  the  first  Italian  operas  were  performed  in 
the  palaces  of  princes,  for  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages, or  on  some  pajticular  occasion  of  joy  and 
festivity,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sovereign  or  the 
Republic,  and  no;  in  theatres  supported  by 
general  contribution.*  (See  II  Quadrio,  vol.  v. 
p.  500.)  [CM. P.] 

MUSICAL  GLASSES.    [See  Habmonica.] 

MUSICAL  LIBRARIES.  The  authors  of 
this  article  cannot  hold  themselves  r^iponsible 
for  the  correctness  of  the  statements  contained 
in  their  accounts  of  the  principal  European  and 
American  collections  of  music.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  examine  -every  library  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work,  but  every  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  accuracy  by  obtaining  the 
inrormation  direct  from  librarians,  cathedral 
dignitaries,  organists,  or  other  persons  who 
have  access  to  the  collections.  Circulating 
libraries  have  not  been  noticed,  as,  although  they 
often  contain  many  thousands  of  musical  works, 
they  are  not  generally  of  a  permanent  nature, 
and  consist  principally  of  modem  works.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  libraries  devoted  solely  to 
music  should  be  so  rare.  Even  where,  as  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  musical  part  of  the  col- 
lection is  kept  separate,  musical  literature  has  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  general  library.  The 
Imperial  Libraries  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the 
libraries  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and 
Paris  Conservatoire  are  gratifying  exceptions  tO' 
this  rule. 

Great  Britain  cmd  Ireland, 

Cambridge,  a.  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
contains  a  valuable  collection  which  has  been 
already  noticed.  [VoL  i.  p.  530.]  A  new  cata* 
logue  has  been  recently  (1879)  completed. 

6.  The  University  Library,  besides  a  consider- 
able and  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection  of 
printed  music  (chiefly  of  the  present  century) 
contains  a  few  MS.  books  of  music,  consisting 
principally  of  ooUections  of  well-known  airs, 
dance-tunes,  and  lessons  for  the  lute,  bass 
viol  and  recorder,  arranged  and  composed  by 
Bachelor,  DowUnd,  Hdbome,  Byn(  Tallis, 
Johnson  and  other  composers  of  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century.  They  are  written  in 
tablature  and  date  principally  from  1600  to 
1640.  Besides  these  there  is  a  valuable  volume 
of  16th-century  anthems  and  masses  by  Fajrrfax, 
Prowett,  Davy,  Austen,  Tavemer,  Lovdl,  Pasche, 
and  Ashwell.  Amongst  the  masses  in  this 
volume  may  be  mentioned  a  'Missa  Regalis' 
and  a  mass,  *  God  save  King  Harry.'  There  is 
also  preserved  here  an  undoubted  15th-century 
mass  in  two  parts,  unfortunately  wanting  one 
page.  MS.  installation  odes  by  Boyce  and 
Walmisley  are  also  in  the  library,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  consequence  of  a  reoent  regulation, 

E  e 
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an  exteniiiye  collection  of  exerciMS  for  the 
University  miuical  degreei  will  be  gradually 
accumulated. 

c.  Trinity  College.  The  library  contains  a 
small  collection  of  musical  works  and  treatises, 
including  copies  of  the  *  Psalterium  Carolinum  * 
of  J.  Wilson  (165  a)  ;  Locke*s  *  Present  Practice 
of  Music  Vindicated '  (1673)  ;  Carr*s '  Vinculum 
Societatis '  (1687)  ;  4  volumes  of  Zarlino*s  works 
( 1589),  and  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Byrd, 
Watson,  Morley,  Playford,  Bannister,  Wilson, 
Gamble,  Lawes,  Mace,  etc. 

d.  Magdalene  College.  The  Pepynan  library 
contains  a  few  early^  works  on  music  by  Butler, 
Holder,  Morelli,  Victorini.  Wallis  and  Alstedius ; 
valuable  MS.  collections  of  vocal  music  of  the  time 
of  Edward  IV  and.  Heniy  VII  (containing  com- 
positions by  Joseph  Guinneth  and  Robert  Davis ; 
and  a  volume  which  belonged  to  Henry  VIII 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales) ;  English,  French, 
Scotch  and  Latin  psalters ;  an  opera  by  Grabu 
('Albion  and  Albianus*) ;  compositions  by  Blome, 
de  BaciUyt  Kircher,  Mersenne,  Morley,  Salmon, 
Peering,  Merbeck,  Coperario,  Lawes,  King,  Pur> 
cell,  and  Finger ;  ballads,  songs,  and  other  com- 
positions adjusted  to  the  compass  of  Mr.  Pepys' 
voice,  and  solos,  duets,  and  trios  for  stringed  and 
wind  instruments,  which  seem  to  show  that  he 
carried  out  his  resolution  to  'practice  wind- 
musique,  and  to  make  my  wife  do  the  like.' 

e.  St.  Peter's  College.  In  the  college  library 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  MS.  anthems,  services, 
masses,  motets,  etc.,  both  Latin  and  English,  in 
separate  part-books.  The  anthems  and  services 
are  by  composers  of  the  early  17th  century,  and 
were  probably  collected  when  Dr.  Coein  was 
Master  of  Peterhouse  (1654-1660).  They  are 
in  various  handwritings  and  contain  some  auto> 
graph  compositions  by  Cambridge  organists  of 
the  period.  The  masses  and  motets  (in  four  part- 
books)  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century 
and  contain  many  rare  and  valuable  compositions 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  in- 
cluding 4  masses  by  Fayrfaz,  a  Stabat  Mater  by 
Hun^  3  masses  by  Ludford,  and  1 1  compoeitions 
by  Tavemer.  The  collection  contains  works  by 
upwards  of  80  different  musicians,  as  well  as 
many  anonymous  compositions.  There  is  a  MS. 
catalogue  compiled  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jebb. 

Caktebburt.  The  Cathedral  library  contains 
a  number  of  volumes  of  music  and  works  on 
music,  including  an  incomplete  copy  of  the 
oontra-tenor  cantoris  of  Barnard's  Church  Music 
(1641). 

Chester.  The  Cathedral  library  contains  a 
good  collection  of  modem  church  music. 

.  Dublin,  a.  Boyal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 
This  society  possesses  a  good  librai^  of  scores 
and  orchestral  parts  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  It  also  includes  the  library  of  the 
long  defunct '  Antient  Concerts.' 

h.  The  library  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
contains  valuable  MS.  comes  of  axithems  and 
services  by  Puroell,  Child,  Battishill  and  others, 
which  are  said  to  differ  greatly  from  those  printed 
in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years. 


DiTBHAM.  The  Cathedral  library  contains  a 
few  books  of  glees  and  catches  of  the  early  1 8th 
century,  and  some  long  disused  MS.  anthems  and 
services  formerly  performed  in  the  CathedraL 

Edikbuboh.  a.  The  library  of  musical  works 
belonging  to  the  chair  of  music  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  was  formed  from  the  collections  of 
the  late  Pi^essor  of  Music  (Donaldson)  and  the 
present  (Sir  Herbert  Oakeley),  and  bequests 
from  Signer  Bucher,  General  Beid  and  others. 
There  are  some  750  works  on  music,  comprising 
standard  theoretical  treatises;  rare  old  copies 
of  the  works  of  Boethius,  Morley,  Zarlino  and 
Praetorius ;  and  a  remarkable  MS.  copy  of  a 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  in  48  real  parts  by  Gregorio 
Balabene.  Perhaps  the  rarest  MS.  is  Uie  original 
autograph  copy  of  the  great  B  minor  Prelude  and 
Fugue  tor  oi^n  (Petm*  edition,  vol.  2,  no.  10) 
by  Sebastian  Bach,  which  belongs  to  Sir  H. 
Oakeley.  This  library  also  possesses  most  of  the 
compositions  of  the  great  masters,  including 
orchestral  scores,  and  a  unique  collection  of 
musical  instruments  and  of  acoustical  apparatus. 

h.  The  Advocate's  library,  in  conmion  with 
the  Britbh  Museum,  Bodleian,  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  libraries,  receives  under  the  copyright 
act  copies  of  all  music  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall.  The  volumes  of  bound  music  in  this 
library  number  about  500,  each  volume  contain- 
ing from  15  to  ao  pieces.  There  are  also  a  few 
volumes  of  MSS.  and  other  music  of  no  great 
rarity  or  value. 

Ely.  [See  vol.  L  p.  487  6.] 

Glasgow.  The  Euing  library.  This  library 
was  collected  by  the  late  W.  Euing,  Esq.,  of 
Glasgow,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  Anderson's 
College,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  It  is  a  large 
and  valuable  collection,  particularly  rich  in 
treatises  and  histories  of  music.  The  catalogue, 
which  was  prepared  and  printed  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Euing's  will,  contains  256  pag«8,  140 
of  which  are  filed  with  the  list  of  treatises, 
essays,  etc.  These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  ocA- 
lection,  and  comprise  the  treatises  accumulated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Rimbault.  Amongst  the  ancient 
music  in  this  collection  the  following  works  may 
be  mentioned :  early  editions  of  Byrd^s  Psalms, 
etc. ;  the  Corale  Constantini  (1550-57) ;  Faber^s 
Melodiae  Prudentianae  (1553) ;  3  volumes  of 
Frescobaldi's  works;  Nicolas  de  la  Grotte> 
Chansons  (1575);  47  volumes  of  I^n^torius's. 
works  (1607- 161 8)  ;  9  volumes  of  J.  de  Wert's 
works  (1 583-1 589);  and  a  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  English  psalters  and  hymn- 
books. 

Gloucester.  The  Cathedral  library  possesses 
several  old  choir  books  containing  unpublished 
anthems  by  Rogers,  Tye,  Wise,  Blackwell, 
Turner,  Pickhaver,  Henstridge,  Davies,  Jefferies, 
Portman,  Parsons,  etc.,  unfortunately  wanting 
several  of  the  parts;  a  complete  full  service 
(in  F),  and  two  anthems  in  MS.  by  Fortunato 
Santini ;  a  full  MS.  score  of  Boyce*8  anthem 
'  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth' ;  a  few  leaves  of 
illuminated  MS.  music,  and  some  printed  and 
MS.  church  music  of  the  17th  century. 
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■  Hkrsford.  The  principal  mnsical  tr^isnre 
of  the  Cathedral  library  is  the  set  of  lo  volumes 
of  Barnard's  Church  Music  (1641).  Eight  of 
the  volumes  are  nearly  perfect,  the  remaining 
two  are  in  MS.,  and  were  compiled  with  much 
care  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Chdtenham.  There 
are  also  a  few  old  organ  books  and  other  volumes 
for  the  use  of  the  choir,  and  a  copy  of  Kircher's 
Husurgia  (1650). 

Lichfield.  There  are  189  volumes  of  printed 
and  MS.  music  belonging  to  the  Cathedral.  The 
HSS.  include  a  volume  of  Croft*s  anthems  and 
Te  Deum  (in  D)  with  orchestral  accompaniments ; 
3  volumes  of  Blow*s  anthems ;  2  volumes  of  an- 
thems by  Purcell,  Blow,  etc.;  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  part-books.  The  chief  treasure  of  the 
printed  works  is  seven  parts  (5  counter-tenors, 
3  tenors,  and  a  basses)  of  Bamard*s  Church  Music 
(1641). 

Lincoln.  The  Cathedral  library  contains  a 
oonsiderable  oolleotion  of  madrigals  and  motets, 
dating  from  1549  to  i6ao,  by  many  now  foz^ 
gotten  and  nearly  unknown  composers,  amongst 
whom  the  following  names  occur :  Rogier-Pathie, 
Josquin  Baston,  Costeley,  Sandrin,  Godart, 
Benedictus  d'Appensell,  fVan^ois  Roupel,  Gian- 
etto  da  Palestrina,  Lochenburgo,  Nasco,  Essenga, 
Pace,  Vopa,  Melfio,  Manenti,  Primavera  'dell' 
Arpa,*  Taglia,  Ruffo,  dal*  Aquila,  Cadeao.  Petrus 
Philippus  Anglus,  Peering,  Corona,  Di  Mayo, 
Rufolo,  Chamatero,  di  Cataldo,  Valenzola.  Sabino* 
sad  Raimundus.  There  are  also  compositions 
by  other  better  known  composers,  and  anthems 
(dating  from  1665  to  1800)  by  former  organists 
and  lay  vicars  of  Uie  cathedral  including  compo- 
sitions by  Hecht  (organist  1665-1690),  Allansou 
(i690-i705)»  Holmes  (1705-1720)^  Heardson, 
Cutts,  Blundevile,  etc.  [W.  B.  S.] 

London,  a.  British  Museum.  The  musical 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  be- 
longs partly  to  the  department  of  Printed  Books, 
and  (Mftrtly  to  that  of  MSS.  In  both  depart- 
ments there  is  a  constant  increase ;  in  the  former 
by  the  operation  of  the  Copyright  Act,  which 
gives  the  Museum  a  claim  to  all  music  published 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries 
which  demand  copyright  here  ;  and  in  both  by 
pnrchaae,  which  is  now  made  on  a  large  scale,  as 
well  as  by  presentation  or  bequest. 

The  MS.  catalogue  of  Printed  Music  in  1858 
consisted  of  a  a  volumes;  in  1878  it  occupied  37  a 
volumes,  with  about  1 85,000  entries.  According 
to  an  estimate  made  in  a  report  at  the  beginning 
of  the  latter  year,  there  were  11,048  volumes  of 
vocal  and  5705  of  instrumental  printed  music,  em- 
bracing together  a  total  of  about  70,000  distinct 
works.  The  present  annual  increase  is  estimated 
at  about  6000  works.  The  most  important  early 
contribution  to  the  collection  was  Dr.  Bumey  s 
musical  library,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum,  and  transferred  to  its  shelves  on  his 
death  in  1814:  this  is  especially  rich  in  old 
English  songs.  Another  important  collection 
embodied  in  the  library  is  that  of  the  great 
oontrabassist  Dragonetti,  consisting  of  i8a 
Tolumet  of  scores  of  dossical    operas,  which 
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became  the  property  of  the  Museum  by  be- 
quest on  his  death  in  1846.  [See  DBAOONETTr.]  A 
notable  purchase  was  made  in  1863  of  duplicates 
from  the  Berlin  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  old 
German  and  Italian  madrigals  and  church  music, 
valued  at  about  £1000.  In  specimens  of  the 
earliest  printed  music,  such  as  tnat  produced  by 
Petrucd  at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  the  British  Museum, 
is  less  strong,  as  indeed  any  library  of  so  recent  an 
origin  necessarily  must  be.  But  otherwise  it  is 
well  supplied  with  rarities,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  of  376  rare  musical  works  (chiefly 
English)  sold  at  the  auction  of  Dr.  Rimbault's 
library  in  1878,  it  was  found  that  this  library 
already  possessed  all  but  39.  The  works  here 
referred  to  are  all  nwsic  strictly  speaking,  i.e. 
written  in  musical  notation;  all  books  on  the 
science  and  history  of  music  (such  as  the  choice 
treatises  presented  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in 
1778).  with  biographies  of  musicians,  etc.,  are 
included  in  the  general  library,  as  are  also 
service-books,  such  as  Graduals,  Antiphoners  and 
Processionals,  which,  although  exhibiting  the 
ancient  musical  notes,  find  their  place  among 
Litiugies. 

The  collection  of  musical  MSS.  amounts  to' 
fh>m  1200  to  1500  volumes.  The  following 
are  among  the  most  noteworthy  articles.  A 
large  volume  of  autograph  music  by  Purcell. 
A  volume  known  as  Thomas  Mulliner*s  book, 
containing  airs  and  chants  for  the  virginals,  by 
Tallis  and  others,  and  including  the  earliest 
known  copy  of  Richard  Edwards'  madrigal  *  In 
going  to  my  naked  bed.'  Services  and  anthems 
of  the  Church  of  England  down  to  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  collected  by  Dr.  Tudway,  1715-ao,  in  six 
volumes,  containing  works  by  Aldrich,  Blow, 
Gibbons.  Humphrey,  Purcell,  Tudway,  etc.  Two 
or  three  volumes  of  autograph  pieces  by  Handel, 
some  leaves  of  which  supply  Uke  place  of  leaves 
wanting  in  the  autograph  of  *Admetus'  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  Two  volumes  of  rough 
draughts  by  Beethoven,  in  which  the  first  ideas 
of  themes  of  some  of  his  great  works  were  jotted 
down.  1 1  volumes  of  autograph  musical  extracts, 
chiefly  vocal,  made  by  Dr.  Bumey  for  his  History 
of  Music.  a8  volumes  of  MS.  motets,  masses, 
madrigals,  duets,  etc.  by  Italian  and  English 
composers,  copied  by  Henry  Needier  from  the 
libraries  at  Oxford,  and  bequeathed  in  1782. 
Jolm  Bamard*s  first  book  c^  Selected  Church 
Music,  a  manuscript  copy  scared  by  John  Bishop 
of  (Cheltenham  from  the  various  voice  parts  of 
this  book,  of  which  no  single  perfect  copy  is 
known  to  exist.  There  are  many  interest- 
ing collections  of  Italian  and  early  English  (i6th 
and  17th  centuries)  songs,  having  both  words 
and  music.  61  volumes  of  autograph  musical 
compositions,  collections  for  a  dictionary  of 
music,  etc.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Callcott.  39  operas  or 
musical  dramas  by  Sir  Henry  R.  Bi^op,  in  auto- 
graph score.  Further,  40  volumes  of  scores  of 
Balfe*s  operas,  presented  by  his  widow;  and 
a  laige  collection  of  Dibdin*s  songs  and 
operas.     Tliere   is  -also  a   good   deal   of  lute 
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muBtc  in  the  peculiar  lute  notation.  Among 
the  more  important  artidee  acquired  by  purchase 
from  time  to  tifaie,  are  icores  of  operas — many,  if 
not  most,  probably  unpublished  in  score  ^espe- 
cially by  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Donizetti,  Pusiello, 
Basse,  Winter,  Bicci,  and  Mercadante;  and 
church  music,  chiefly  Italian,  in  i8th  cen- 
tury copies,  comprising  compositions  by  Pales- 
trina,  tiie  Scarlattis,  Durante,  Leo,  Bai,  Clari, 
Perez,  Pergolesi,  and  others.  There  is  also 
church  music  in  the  old  notation,  contained  in 
ancient  senrice-booka,  some  of  which  is  older 
than  the  invention  of  the  stave-lines.  The  pur- 
chase of  MS.  music  has  been  much  more  exten- 
sive since  187a  than  before  that  date. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  on  the  subjeict'of 
catalogues  of  the  music.  The  only  existing 
printed  catalogue  is  that  of  the  MS.  music, 
which  was  published  in  184a,  having  been 
drawn  up  by  Thos.  Oliphant,  Esq.,  who  was 
specially  engaged  by  the  Trustees  for  the  purpose. 
lAter  acquisitions  are  duly  registered  in  the 
catalogues  of  Additional  and  Egerton  MSS. 
among  the  other  possessions  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  cannot  be  found  except  by  aid  of'  an 
index,  and  then  but  imperfectly.  A  new  edition 
of  01iphant*s  catalogue  including  all  these  recent 
acquisitions  is  uigently  needed  by  musical 
students,  and  (as  the  works  are  already  more  or 
less  perfectly  described  in  notices  scattered 
through  the  lists  of  Additional  MSS.)  would 
entail  no  great  labour,  nor  be  in  itself  a  laige 
or  expensive  book.  For  the  printed  music  the 
existing  MS.  catalogue  is  all  that  readers  can 
desire  when  once  they  are  in  the  reading-room ; 
but  a  printed  catalogue  which  could  be  bought 
would  be  most  valuable,  especially  as  it  would 
reveal  at  once  the  existence  of  much  curious  old 
music,  which  is  now  scarcely  known  even  to 
antiquaries ;  it  need  not  extend  fiEtrther  than  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  at  latest, 
as  the  more  recent  music  might  be  assumed  to  be 
in  the  library.  [R.M.] 

b.  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The  library  of 
this  institution  contains  many  interesting  and 
valuable  works,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a  collection  of  English  ^ees  (in  16 
▼olumes)  by  Atterbury,  Callcott,  Danby,  etc., 
and  MS.  operas  by  Leonardo  Leo,  Gasparhii, 
Buononcini,  Porpora»  and  others,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Academy,  together  with  the 
whole  of  his  valuable  musical  Ubrary,  by  R.  J. 
Stevens,  Esq.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  being  the  library  of 
the  (now  defunct)  Bach  Society  which  was 
established  by  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  also  possesses  a  large 
collection  of  viJuable  compositions  presented  by 
the  various  London  music  publishers,  containing 
especially  orchestral  works  by  Beethoven,  Ben- 
nett, Hummel,  Mozait,  Schumann  and  Schubert. 

e.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  This  library  is 
undoubtedly  the  beet  arranged  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  England.  There  is  an  admir- 
able published  catalogue,  the  last  (3rd)  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  187a.    The  library  Uien 
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contained  nearly  3000  works  (4851  yolamei\ 
which  are  classified  as  Printed  Music,  MSS.,  and 
Musical  Literature,  these  divisions  being  again 
subdivided.  In  the  first  of  these  divisiona  '  the 
extensive  assemblage  of  early  musical  works 
printed  from  type,  comprising  church  music, 
madrigals,  songs,  and  oiher  vocal,  and  instru- 
mental compositions,  many  of  uncommon  rarity, 
calls  for  particular  notice.  The  madrigals  include 
a  nearly  perfect  series  of  the  productions  of  that 
brilliant  constellation  of  talented  men — the 
English  madrigal  writers  who  flourished  during 
the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.*  Ajnongst  the 
chief  treasures  of  this  division  (Printed  Music) 
we  may  mention  eight  of  the  ten  parts  of  that  rare 
workBamard*s  Church  Music  (1641);  the  'Mo- 
dulorum  Hortus '  and  '  Canpnicus  de  Silvestris  a 
Barbarano  *  of  Flcnidus ;  early  editions  of  motets 
by  Palestrina;  Willaert*s  Psalms  (Venice,  1565); 
Antony  and  William  Holbome*a  'Cittharn 
Schoole'  (1597) — probably  unique;  Starter*a 
'Eriesche  Lust-Hof*  (i6a7);  and  a  laige  col- 
lection of  English  and  Italian  operas  and  musical 
Sieces,  comprising  several  hundred  works.  The 
iSS.  include  a  full  score  (in  the  oomposer*s 
autcM[raph)  of  an  unperformed  opera,  *  Annida,' 
by  Joseph  Haydn,  and  works  of  ^yarious  de- 
scriptions by  Durante,  Clari,  Geminiani,  Purcell, 
Blow,  Croft,  Greene,  Boyce  and  Ame.  There  is 
also  a  Pianoforte  score  of  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah,* 
principally  in  the  composer's  own  handwriting, 
being  the  version  made  for  the  production  of  the 
oratorio  at  Birmingham  in  1 846.  Seven  volumes 
containing  the  collectiona  from  which  Barnard 
compiled  his  '  Church  Music,'  and  a  collection  of 
music  in  19  volumes,  chiefly  in  Dr.  Cooke's 
handwriting,  and  consisting  principally  of  his 
own  compositions,  may  also  be  mentioned.  There 
is  also  a  small  collection  of  autograph  letters  etc. 
of  Beethoven,  Boieldieu,  Donizetti,  Fresoobaldi, 
Gibbons,  Gr^try,  Handel,  LuUy,  Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Spohr,  Weber,  Zingarelli, 
and  other  eminent  composers.  But  it  is  in 
works  comprised  'under  the  heading  'Murical 
Literature  that  this  collection  is  particularly 
rich,  and  these  constitute  its  chief  claim  to 
occupy  a  unique  position  among  English  musical 
libraries.  '  The  musical  literature  in  the  Society's 
libraxT  consists  of  treatises  and  other  works  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  induding 
nearly  every  important  work,  ancient  and 
modem,  on  the  subject :  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  music,  or  the  lives  of  its  professors 
and  others  directiy  or  indirectly  connected  with 
its  practice :  lyric  and  other  poetry,  including  a 
large  collection  of  the  word-books  issued  for 
peribrmanoes  at  the  provincial  and  other  festivals, 
concerts,  etc.,  works  showing  the  state  of  cathe- 
dral and  other  choirs,  and  the  condition  of 
church  music  at  different  periods :  works  on  the 
drama,  threatres,  etc,  illustrating  the  state  of 
dramatic  music  :  with  others  of  a  more  miscel- 
laneous character,  but  all  tending  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  progress  of  music'  Amidst  so  many 
treasures  it  is  difficult  to  name  particular  works, 
and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  our  doing  more 
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than  to  name  the  valaable  early  editions  of  the 
works  of  Aiguino,  Aron,  Boethius,  GaforiuSi 
LifteQiuB,  Morley,  Omithoparcns,  Playford, 
Simpson,  Yicentino,  Zacconi  and  Zarlino,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  The  librarv 
is  only  aooes8ible  to  members  of  the  society,  but 
students  desirous  of  consulting  particular  works 
find  little  or  no  difficul^  in  the  way ;  the  present 
librarian  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Husk,  from  whose  interest- 
ing remarks,  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  cata- 
logue this  notice  has  been  chiefly  coxnpiled. 

d.  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  library 
of  this  Museum  contains  a  useful  collection  of 
works  on  music  of  recentdate,  several  little-known 
German  operas,  published  by  Simrock,  the 
original  MS.  scores  of  Mendelssohn's  Psalm, 
'  Hear  my  Prayer '  and  of  Bi8hop*s  '  Legends  of 
the  Rhine,'  and  a  small  collection  of  musical 
instruments  and  apparatus,  including  a  glass 
Harmonica  invented  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
a  Spinet  oonstructed  by  T.  Hitchoock  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  also  contains  more 
than  300  volumes  of  printed  and  MS.  music 
(chiefly  old  Italian),  as  well  as  treatises  etc.  firom 
the  library  of  the  Musical  Union,  which  Were 
presented  by  Mr.  Ella.  There  is  a  good  printed 
catalogue  of  the  whole  collection. 

e.  Lambeth.  The  Archiepiscopal  library  con- 
tains many  fine  Psalters,  Missals  and  Breviaries, 
both  printed  and  MS. ;  a  good  collection  of  early 
editions  of  psakn  and  hymn  books ;  MS.  treatises 
by  Chelle  and  Otteby ;  a  MS.  volume  of  English, 
French  and  Italian  songs  with  lute  accompani- 
ment (written  in  tablature),  containing  coniposi- 
tions  by  Charles  and  Edwiu^  Coleman,  Alphonso 
Marsh,  Matthew  Locke  and  John  Gulgrum,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  tablature  ;  a  MS.  volume 
of  harpsichord  music  (dances  and  airs)  by  R. 
Ayleward  and  others ;  a  copy  of  Tye's  curious 
'Acts  of  the  Apostles* ;  and  a  MS.  volume  con- 
taining the  treble  part  of  servioes  and  anthems 
by  Tallis^  Parsons,  Byrd,  Tomkins,  Gibbons, 
Monday,  Portman,  Strogers,  Morley,  and  many 
anonymous  oompontions. 

/.  The  Madrigal  Society.  This  Society  pos- 
sesses  a  valuable  collection  of  more  than  300 
madrigals,  anthems,  etc.,  comprising  works  by 
more  than  100  composers,  principally  of  the 
English  and  Italian  schools. 

g.  The  Philharmonic  Society.  This  library 
dates  horn  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  181 3. 
It  contains  all  the  parts  of  the  principal  works 
of  the  classical  composers  necessary  for  an  or- 
chestra, and  many  fuu  scores  and  MSS.  of  unique 
faiterest.  Amongst  the  autogn^hs  may  be  men- 
tioned three  of  Haydn*s  grand  Symphonies; 
Beethoven's  dedication  to  the  Society  of  his  9th 
Symphony ;  a  MS.  symphony  by  C?herubini ; 
Hendelssuhn*s  Symphony  in  C  (*No.  XIIL' 
known  as  'No.  I.'),  dedicated  to  the  SocieW; 
also  Melusina,  the  Trumpet  Overture,  and  the 
original  setting  of  the  scena  *  Infelice,'  with  violin 
obligate — all  three  with  notes  or  alterations  by 
himself;  also  original  scores  by  Cipriani  Potter, 
Bies,  (dementi,  Spohr,  and  other  composers. 

k.  Westminster  Abbey.    The  Chapter  library 
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oontuns  a  collection  of  music  (chiefly  in  MS.) 
which  comprises  works  of  about  xoo  composers. 
Amongst  the  MSS.  the  following  are  worthy  of 
mention :  an  oratorio  (•  Judith ')  by  Dr.  Ame, 
in  full  score ;  three  oratorios  (*  Jephthi^,'  'The 
Judgment  of  Solomon,'  and  'Ia  Santissima 
Yergine')  by  Carissimi;  a  Mass  (k  5)  by  Ga- 
brieUi;  a  Kyrie  (k  4,  with  accompaniment  of 
strings)  by  Leo;  motets  and  litanies  by  Bitssani; 
two  masses  and  psalms  by  Pergolese ;  a  masque 
by  Dr.  Blow ;  '  Diocletian.'  by  H.  Purcell ;  a 
small  book  oontaming  French  dbansons  by  Cam- 
bert,  le  Camus,  Bastido,  FarineU  Lalande,  etc. ; 
psalms  by  Colonna;  a  remarkably  fine  anony- 
mous Te  Deum  of  considerable  length,  scored 
for  strings,  trumpets  and  drums ;  and  many , 
other  works,  chiefly  by  Italian  composers.  There 
Is  also  a  fine  collection  of  eariy  printed  madrigals, 
both  English  and  Italian,  published  between  the 
years  i^-^g  and  1695.  There  is  an  inadequate 
MS.  catfJogue. 

t.  The  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  contains  a 
small  ooUection  of  part-books  and  scores  (both 
MS.  and  printed)  of  services  and  anUiems  which 
have  been  in  use  by  the  choir  for  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  There  is  nothing  of  great  rarity  in 
the  collection:  it  consists  principally  of  well- 
known  works  of  the  English  SchooL 

Manchbstkr.  In  the  Chetham  library  is  pre- 
served a  collection  of  nearly  4000  proclamations, 
broadsides,  ballads  and  poems,  accumulated  by 
and  presented  to  the  library  by  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
Esq.  Amongst  these  will  be  found  the  music 
of  many  old  popular  songs  ranging  through  the 
1 6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries^  and  containing 
songs,  catches,  odes,  etc.,  by  Purcell,  Ecdes,  Leve- 
ridge,  Courteville,  Croft,  Carey,  Weldon  and  Pe- 
pusch,  and  a  large  collection  of  single  sheet  songs 
with  music,  published  between  1680  and  1740. 
Many  of  the  songs  in  this  collection  were  intro- 
duced into  operas  for  special  occasions,  and  are 
therefore  not  to  be  found  in  the  printed  editions. 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  prepared  and  printed  a  cata- 
logue of  thb  collection  for  private  circulation. 

OsooTT,  St.  Mary's  College.  The  library 
contains  a  collection  of  masses,  sequences,  offer- 
tories, psalms,  hymns,  responses,  etc.,  in  7 
volumes,  by  Palestrina ;  masses  by  Alfieri,  and 
unpublished  MSS.  by  Guglielmi,  Alfieri,  Morales, 
Zingarelli,  Marotti,  Festa,  Rovalli,  Cascolini, 
BoUoffi.  Fioravanti,  and  Borroni. 

Oxford,  a.  The  Bodleian  library.  This  li- 
brary has  received  additions  of  music  since  the 
year  160a.  In  1759  and  1 761  music  began  to  be 
received  firom  Stationers'  Hall,  which  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  until,  in  the  present  century,  it 
was  arranged  and  bound  up  in  some  300  or  400 
volumes.  In  1801  a  large  collection  of  both  MS. 
and  printed  music  was  bequeathed  by  the  Rev. 
O.  Wight.  It  comprises  190  volumes  of  MS. 
anthems,  etc.,  by  Arnold,  Boyce,  Blow,  Croft, 
Greene,  Purcell,  etc. ;  a  large  number  of  works 
by  Drs.  W.  and  P.  Hayes,  and  both  early  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  madrigals  and  motets.  In  1856, 
valuable  MS.  madrigals  were  purchased  for  the 
library,  and  since  then  the  collection  has  been 
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increaBed  by  tke  gift  of  a  few  volamefl  iirom  Mr. 
Macray,  and  scAtte  fVexich  cantatas  from  Sir  F.  A. 
6.  Ouseley.  There  are  also  some  rare  early  trea- 
tises on  music  in  tUs  library.  A  remarkable  early 
Psalter  is  noticed  under  NoTATioir. 

5.  Christ  Churcli.  The  library  of  this  college 
contains  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
early  English  and  foreign  music,  chiefly  be- 
queathed to  the  college  by  Dean  Aldrich  and 
Mr.  Goodson,  but  since  then  increased  by  many 
additions.  The  printed  works  comprise  compo- 
sitions by  more  than  i8o  different  composers, 
while  the  MSS.  contain  1075  anonymous  pieoesy 
and  3417  pieces  by  known  composers,  of  whom 
i8a  are  English,  80  Italian,  and  14  composers  of 
other  nations.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  many  sepamte  movements  of  operas,  services, 
etc.,  and  the  almost  numberless  Fancies  for  instru- 
ments, which  if  enumerated  would  amount  te 
nearly  5000.  Amongst  the  MSS.  here  are  30 
anthems  by  Dr.  Aldrich ;  23  anthems,  7  motets, 
4  services,  and  a  masque  ('  Venus  and  Adonb ') 
by  Dr.  Blow  ;  29  anthems,  43  motets,  19  madri* 
gals,  etc..  and  a  very  curious  piece  of  programme 
music  (<Mf.  Bird's  Battle')  by  W.  Byrd ;  18 
motets  by  B.  Deering;  20  anthems  and  21 
madrigab  and  canzonets  by  T.  Ford ;  24  anthems 
by  Orlando  Gibbons ;  2 1  anthems  by  John  Gold- 
win  ;  33  motets  by  H.  Jeffrey;  21  canzonets  by 
J.  Jenkins ;  17  motets  by  W,  Mundy ;  ls  operas 
by  Henry  Purcell ;  39  motets  by  J.  Shepperde ; 
17  motets  by  John  Tavemer ;  10  madrigals  by 
J.  Warde ;  25  motets  by  R.  Whyte  ;  47  motets 
and  45  cantatas  by  Carissimi ;  15  cantatas  by 
Cesti ;  67  motets  by  Gratiani ;  27  cantatas  by 
Michaeli ;  30  motets  by  Palestrina ;  1 1 2  cantatas 
by  Luigi  Bosd ;  1 2  cantatas,  a  serenata,  1  dramas, 
and  an  opera  by  A.  Scarlatti ;  and  the  following 
anonymous  compositions : — 239  motets,  162  can- 
tatas, etc.,  to  English  words  (including  a  Passion 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  and  a  dial(^e  be- 
tween Cromwell  and  Charon^),  and  408  cantatas, 
etc.,  to  Italian  words.  There  is  a  MS.  catalogue 
of  the  collection  compiled  in  1845-47  ^7  ^^  ^<^^ 
Bev.  H.  £.  Havergal. 

c.  The  Music  School.  The  library  of  the 
Music  School  contains  a  valuable  oollection  of 
old  xnusie,  principally  in  MS.  It  comprises  the 
gifts  to  the  university  of  Dr.  Heather  (the  founder 
of  the  chair  of  music  at  Oxford),  the  Bawlinsoa 
eoUection  (bequeathed  in  1755),  a  collection  of 
the  MS.  scores  of  most  of  the  exercises  written 
for  musical  degrees  from  1750  to  the  present 
time,  and  a  small  collection  of  printed  works  of 
about  300  composers.  Among  the  valuable  MSS. 
preserved  here  are  ]8  masses  by  Tavemer,  Bur- 
ton, Merbecke,  Fayrfax,  Kasar,  Aston,  Ashwell, 
Norman,  Shepparde,  Tye,  and  Alwood ;  a  collec- 
tion of  In  Nomines  in  4  and  ^  parts,  by  English 
composers  <of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries ;  5-part 
motets  by  Felice  Sances ;  motets,  etc.,  for  voices 
and  orchestra  by  BosenmUUer,  Sclielling,  and 
Knfipfer;  Christopher  Simpson's  'Monthes  and 
Seasons,  for  a  basses  and  a  treble';  collections  of 
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vocal  and  instrumental  compositions  by  W.  Lawei 
and  Orlando  Gibbons;  Occasional  Odes  by  Dr. 
Boyce ;  many  anthems  and  services ;  and  oolleo- 
tions  of  rare  English  instrumental  music,  and 
French  and  Italian  songs.  There  is  a  good  MS* 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  compiled  in  1854. 

Bo^ESTKB.  The  music  library  of  the  cathe* 
dral  consists  of  478  volumes,  84  of  which  are  in 
MS.,  and  contain  anthems  and  services  (some  of 
which  are  unpublished)  by  the  following  com- 
posers :-^Hopkins,  Henstridge,  Lock,  Wootton, 
Hine»  Turner,  Elvey,  Child,  Dupuis,  Lambert^ 
Fussell,  Mason,  Walmisley,  Bussell,  Rogers^ 
Marsh,  and  Pratt. 

Stonyhubst.  This  oollege  possesses  the  origi- 
nal MS.  of  de  Vice's  responses  for  Holy  Wedc, 
MS.  music  by  Cartoni,  and  a  few  litanies,  motets^ 
sequences,  eta,  by  Palestrina. 

WiNDSOB.  St.  George's  ChapeL  The  Chapel 
library  contains  a  good  collection  of  old  church 
music,  many  MS.  services  and  anthems,  an  in- 
teresting old  organ  book  containing  the  Bene- 
didte  to  Child's  service  im  G  (in  score),  and  a 
copy  of  Tompkins'  '  Musica  Deo  Sacra '  (1668). 

WoBCESTEB.  The  Cathedral  library  possesses 
a  fine  Sarum  Missal,  and  a  MS.  volume  oontun- 
ing  several  fine  ancient  Latin  services. 

YoBK.  The  Minster  library  contains  258  musi- 
cal works,  both  printed  and  MS^  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  anthems  and  services.  Amongst  the 
MSS.  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned : — 
a  collection  of  duets,  glees,  etc.,  by  Aldrich,  Wise, 
Blow,  etc. ;  an  installation  ode  by  Hague ;  Te 
Deums  by  Haydn,  Neukomm,  Schicht,  and  Weber; 
'  The  Nativity,'  an  oratorio  by  Homilius ;  a  mass 
by  Naumann ;  *  The  Intercession,'  an  oratorio  by 
King ;  the  upper  part  of  sevenJ  duets  by  Puroell ; 
and  23  volumes  of  anthems  and  services.  Hie 
printed  music  includes  early  editions  of  works  by 
Amner,  Bassani,  Byrd,  Cherici,  Diving,  Esie^ 
Gibbons,  Locke,  Marcello,  Monteverdei  Morley, 
Mundy,  Praetorius,  and  PurceU. 

Pbtvate  CoLLionoNS.  a.  The  oollection  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  preserved  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  is  principally  renowned  for  its  price- 
less Handel  autographs  (87  volumes),  which  have 
been  already  noticed.  But  in  addition  to  these, 
this  library  (which  contains  about  2000  works) 
is  renarkable  both  for  its  valuable  MSS.  and 
fine  printed  works.  Amongst  the  chief  treasures 
are  some  splendid  volumes  of  autograph  MSS.  by 
Puroell ;  a  complete  copy  of  the  originial  Venetian 
edition  of  Marcello's  psalms ;  a  fine  and  curious 
volume  of  puzzle  canons  by  Dr.  John  Bull ;  a 
unique  collection  of  puzzle  canons,  in  from  two  to 
twenty  parts,  by  Elway  Bevin,  in  the  composer's 
own  handwriting ;  a  fine  copy  of  the  2nd  edition  of 
Monteverde's  'Orfeo';  a  volume  of  'Aires  and 
Phantasies,'  by  Coperario,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Charles  I. ;  an  original  copy  of  Men- 
delssohn's 'CEdipus  in  Colonos,*  sent  by  the  com- 
poser to  the  Prince  Consort  for  the  production  of 
the  work  at  Buckingham  Palace ;  curious  masques 
by  Schmied ;  a  complete  copy  of  '  Parthenia  ;  a 
unique  oollection  of  Stjsffiuu's  operas^  splendidly 
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bound  for  the  use  of  the  opera  at  Hanover;  tbd 
organ  compositions  of  Fresoobaldi;  many  full 
scores  of  operas  by  Lully,  Mozart,  Christian  Bach, 
Graun.  etc. ;  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  madrigals 
(including  a  complete  set  of  part-books  of  madri* 
gals  by  Rinaldo  del  Mel),  most  of  which  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
The  collection  is  in  particularly  good  condition, 
and  is  rich  in  fine  copies ;  additions  are  still  made 
to  it  from  time  to  time.  The  present  Director  of 
Her  Majesty*B  Music  (Mr.  Cusins)  is  preparing  a 
new  catalogue  for  the  press,  in  place  of  the  old 
MS.  list  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

6.  The  library  of  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
Bart.,  contains  nearly  aooo  volumes,  mostly  rare 
full  scores  and  treatiHes.  It  includes  the  old 
Palais  Royal  collection,  with  the  French  royal 
arms  on  the  coven,  consisting  of  scores  of  operas, 
motets,  etc.,  by  Lully,  Colasse,  Destouches,  La- 
lande,  Campra,  and  many  other  French  composers 
now  forgotten.  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has  also  a 
very  large  collection  of  MS.  Italian  sacred  music 
of  the  Palestrina  school,  copied  from  the  magni* 
ficent  library  of  the  late  Abbate  Santini,  of  Rome. 
He  is  also  the  possessor  of  a  very  valuable  MS. 
of  Handel's  *  Messiah,*  partly  in  the  composer's 
own  autograph,  and  partly  in  that  of  J.  C.  Smith. 
It  waa  from  this  copy  that  Handel  conducted  the 
work  on  its  first  performance  in  Dublin,  and  it 
contains  some  various  readings  and  curious  anno- 
tations in  his  own  handwriting.  Amongst  the 
autographs  in  this  library  may  be  mentioned  a 
larffe  collection  of  curious  vocal  music,  original 
and  selected,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Crotch ; 
a  full  score  of  one  of  Spohr^s  symphonies ;  and 
autographs  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Orazio  Benevoli, 
Blow,  Croft,  Bononcini,  Travers,  Boyce,  Arnold, 
Moasart,  Paganini,  and  Mendelssohn.  Probably 
the  only  copy  in  England  of  Eslava's  '  Lira  Sacro- 
Hispana '  is  in  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley's  library, 
which  also  contains  copies  of  all  the  treatises  of 
(xaforiuB,  including  the  earliest  and  rarest  one, 
published  at  Naples  in  1480.  For  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  rare  and  valuable  treatises  in 
this  collection  we  must  refer  to  a  paper  read 
before  the  Musical  Association  on  March  3,  1879. 

c,  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  possesses  an  extensive 
and  valuable  library  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
works  (both  MS.  and  printed),  psalmodies,  theo- 
retical and  bibliographical  dictionaries,  and  hia- 
tories  of  music.  Among  the  printed  works  in 
this  collection  the  following  rarities  are  worthy 
of  mention : — Maroello's  psalms  (Venice,  1724)  ; 
1 7  editions  of  Playford*s  Introduction ;  a  complete 
set  of  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Sal- 
mon and  Lock ;  R.  Dowland's  'Musical  Banquet' 
(16 10),  probably  unique ;  early  treatises  by  Aron, 
G^orius  (1496,  etc.),  Galilei,  and  Cizzardi;  Kaps- 
berger's  works  (engraved,  1604,  etc.);  Mufiat's 
*Componimenti  Musical! '  (Vienna,  1727);  Binder's 
'Sei  Saonate' (Dresden,  1730);  original  editions 
of  the  works  of  early  English,  Italian,  French,  and 
German  composers ;  many  early  English  madri- 

rls,  songs,  and  song-books ;  musical  playing  cards ; 
luge  collection  of  early  English  and  foreign 


libretti,  etc.  The  MS.  part  of  the  coUdction  in* 
eludes  a  'Graduale  Cartusianum.'  written  wholly 
in  transitional  neums  (12th  or  early  13th  cen- 
tury), and  other  breviaries  and  missals ;  a  fine 
folio  MS.  entitled  *  A  booke  of  In  Nomines  and 
other  Solfainge  Songes  of  v,  vi,  vii,  and  viii.  partea 
for  voyces  or  Instrumentes '  (i6th  century) ;  a 
small  book  of  canons  in  Byrd's  autograph ;  a  splen- 
did Virginal-book  bearing  the  names  of  Philip  and 
Mary;  a  large  collection  of  autograph  letters  and, 
MSS.,  including  works  by  Beethoven  (sketches  for 
the  Pastoral  Symphony),  Haydn  (Symphony  No. 
1,  Salomon  set),  Mozart  (quintet,  fantasia  and 
sonata,  quartet,  etc.),  Schubert,  Spohr,  and  many 
others ;  MSS.  of  Locke,  H.  and  W.  Lawes.  Purcell^ 
Travers,  and  Ame ;  full  scores  of  operas,  including 
some  used  by  Handel  in  conducting,  and  contain- 
ing his  corrections  and  additions.  Mr.  Marshall 
is  also  the  possessor  of  the  original  caricature  by 
Goupy  of  Handel,  as  well  as  of  the  portrait  by 
Kyte,  which  was  considered  by  Hawkins  to  be 
the  best  likeness  of  that  master  in  existence. 

d,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  has  a  musical  library 
of  a  very  varied  character,  comprising  autographs 
of  Purcell,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendels* 
sohn,  Bennett,  and  other  composers  of  note. 
Amongst  these  we  may  particularly  mention  the 
duplicate  of  Handel's  autograph  will ;  unpublished 
compositions  by  the  same  master ;  and  a  score  of 
the  music  to  Macbeth,  believed  by  Mr.  Cummings 
to  be  the  original  in  Purcell's  handwriting.  In 
printed  works  this  collection  contains  fine  copies 
of  various  editions  of  the  treatises  of  Gaforius ; 
all  the  editions  of  Morley's  *  Plaine  and  Easie 
Introduction*;  a  perfect  set  of  the  Salmon  and 
Lock  controversy;  early  editions  of  madrigals 
and  of  Marot  and  Baza's  Psalters;  Wilson's 
Ayres ;  Lawes'  Ayres  and  Psalms ;  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  3  parts  of  Purcell's  *  Don  Quixote'  (probably 
unique) ;  a  copy  of  Bach's  '  Kunst  der  Fuge ' 
(1752);  the  copy  of  Goudimel's  Psalms  (1505) 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Joseph  Warren  (said 
to  be  Unique) ;  and  many  rare  works  by  Purcell, 
in  which  this  library  is  especially  rich. 

e.  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Cheltenham,  possesses 
an  extensive  and  valuable  library,  comprising  a 
very  large  collection  of  every  different  class  of 
music  (principally  full  scores),  and  a  still  larger 
collection  of  ancient  and  modem  treatises,  in  seven 
different  languages,  including  the  rare  Spanish 
works  of  Cerone  and  Lorente,  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works,  and  miscellanies. 

/.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton  possesses  a  small 
but  valuable  collection  of  about  aoo  volumes, 
which  comprise  several  works  that  are  unique  in 
England,  as  well  as  especially  fine  early  printed 
books.  Amongst  the  principal  rarities  are  the 
following  works : — Burtius,  'Musices  Opusculum  * 
(Bologna,  1487);  4  editions  of  the  treatises  of 
Gafurius,  including  the  one  of  1502  ;  Agricola's 
'Musica  Instrumentalis '  (Wittenberg.  1529); 
Senfel's  '  liber  Selectarum  Cantionum '  (1520) ; 
Animuccia's  Masses  (1567);  and  Davante's 
'Pseaumes  de  David '  (1560). 

g.  Mr.  Victor  Schoeldier  formerly  possessed 
an  extensive  collection  of  music,  but  he  has  lately 
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presented  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  FftxiB  Con- 
aerratoire.  Mr.  Schcsldier  has,  however,  still  seve- 
ral very  rare  works  by  Charpentier,  Destonche, 
Gampra,  Lully,  Rameau,  Saochini,  Colaase,  Zin- 
gareUi,  Clari,  Martini,  and  Pley^ ;  as  well  as 
Taloable  French  treatises  and  works  on  music. 

h.  Mr.  John  Ella,  the  Director  of  the  Musical 
Union,  has  a  considerable  collection  of  music  and 
musical  literature,  chiefly  of  the  present  century. 

t.  Mr.  J.  W.  Taphouse,  of  Oxt'ord,  has  a  good 
ooUeotion  of  miscellaneous  theoretical  and  bio- 
graphical works  on  music;  a  collection  of  MS. 
songs  by  Barrett,  Hall,  Leveridge,  Puroell,  Croft. 
Hayden,  etc. ;  rare  editions  of  psalters  and  of 
works  by  Mersenne,  Morley,  Playford,  and 
Withers ;  a  copy  of  the  rare  *  Agenda  Eoolesie 
Mogxmtinensis*  (1490);  'A  Philosophick  Essay 
on  Musick,'  attributed  by  Hawkins  to  Sir  Francis 
North ;  Lowe*s  '  Direotioni  for  Performing  Cathe- 
dral Service*  (1664);  many  autograph  letters  of 
Dr.  Bumey  and  Dhr.  Crotch;  and  a  fbw  auto- 
graphs of  Mozart,  Jomelli,  and  other  musicians. 
Mr.  Taphouse  has  also  a  fine  harpsichord,  made 
by  Shudi  and  Broadwood  in  1781;  one  of  the 
earliest  known  pianofortes,  made  by  Zumpe  in 
1 767 ;  and  a  spinet  by  Baudin  (i  733). 

Mr.  A.  G.  W.  Kurtz,  of  Wavertree,  Liverpool, 
has  a  fine  collection  of  autograph  music  and  letters 
of  musicians,  engraved  portraits,  and  caricatures. 
The  autographs  embrace  a  Motet  by  Bach ;  the 
Strinasaochi  Sonata  and  seven  other  large  works 
by  Mozart ;  a  Quartet  by  Haydn ;  the  Bb  Con- 
certo and  Songs  by  Beethoven ;  Meyerbeer*s 
'Emma  di  Resburgo/  and  Auber^s  *  Chaperons 
blancs';  and  oompositions  by  Weber,  Mendela- 
•ohn,  Spohr,  Hossini,  Schubert,  Chopin,  etc. 
Among  the  letters  are  specimens  \}y  Orlando 
Gibbons  (i),  Haydn  (i),  Beethoven  (7),  Spohr 
(10),  Weber  (10),  Schumann  (5),  Mendelssohn, 
Spontini  (8),  Hummel  (6),  etc,  representing  in 
all  nearly  seventy  composers.  [W.  B.  S.] 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Svdtterland. 

Bbblin.  a.  The  library  of  the  Joaohimsthal 
Gymnasium  received  in  1787  the  music  collected 
by  the  Princess  Amalia  of  Prussia,  and  in  1858 
190  vols,  of  musical  works  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Spiker.  ^See  Meierotti's  Kacliricht,  etc. 
Berlin,  1788).  Amongst  the  music  are  auto- 
graphs and  many  ancient  copies  of  the  works  of 
J.  S.  Bach. 

6.  The  library  of  the  Grey  Friars,  sum  Granen 
Kloster,  contains  an  important  collection  of  works 
of  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  in  parts,  carefully 
arranged  so  as  to  present  a  view  of  ancient  vocal 
music,  by  the  director  Beilermann,  and  his  son, 
Prof.  Heinrich  Beilermann.  (See  catalogue  in 
the  prospectus  of  the  institution,  1856). 

c.  The  Royal  library  (founded  in  1650;  the 
musical  division,  of  which  Queen  Charlotte*8  col- 
lection formed  the  nucleus,  added  in  1705)  ac- 
quired in  1 84 1  its  most  important  addition,  the 
Poelchau  collection  (autographs  and  copies  of  J. 
S.  Bach,  and  the  most  important  Italian  writers 
on  theory  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries):  in 
1855  the  Bach  collection  and  autographs  of  the 
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Singakademie;  3779  Nob.  fitxntheFulda  Hhrary 
of  hymnology ;  and  103  MS.  vols,  from  Winter^ 
felds  collection:  in  1859,  3978  nos.  from  the 
collection  of  Fischhof,  of  Vienna  (Beethoveniana, 
copies  revised  by  Beethoven):  in  i860,  216 
printed  and  811  a  MS.  sheets,  and  14a  auto- 
graphs frt>m  the  Landsberg  collection  (Beetho- 
ven s  sketch-  and  conversation-books,  first  ex- 
amined by  Thayer).  The  complete  catalogae  of 
the  Landsberg  ooUeotion  is  in  the  Royal  library 
of  Brussels  (acquired  after  the  death  of  Fdtis, 
from  his  collection).  All  theee  works  have  been 
completed  and  adxnirably  arranged  by  Dehn  and 
his  successor  Franz  Espagne,  lately  deceased. 
Dehn  negotiated  the  purchaiie  of  the  Poelchaa 
and  Landsberg  collection ;  Espagne,  that  of  Otto 
Jahn*s  Mozart  collection,  bought  in  1869.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  precious  autographs  of  nearly 
all  Mozart's  great  operas  (with  the  exception  of 
Don  Juan,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mme. 
Viardot,  in  Paris),  and  of  several  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  and  most  important  works  ;  also  a 
veiT  large  ooUeotion  of  autographs  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  43  vols,  of  autographs  by  Mendelssohn. 
In  the  Landsberg  collection  are  scarce  theoretical 
works  by  Italian  and  Spanish  masters— such  as 
'El  Melopeo'  by  Cerone.  Dr.  Kopfermann  is 
now  (1880)  provisional  custos. 

Brakdbnburo.  The  church  of  St  Katharina 
contains  an  important  coUection  of  parts,  and  of 
vocal  music  of  the  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th  cento- 
ries,  described  by  TagUchsbeok  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  Gymnasium  for  1857. 

Dabmstadt.  a.  The  (xrand  Duke's  library, 
lately  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  the  scores  of 
many  French  operas  of  the  18th  century.  (See 
Accessions-catalog,  printed  1873.) 

h.  The  Grand  Duke*8  library,  founded  by 
Ludwig  I.,  formerly  administered  by  the  director 
of  the  Court  theatre,  but  incorporated  with  the 
above  in  1873.  It  is  rich  in  modem  operatic 
literature. 

Dbesdsn.  a.  The  Catholio' Hofkirche  con- 
tains 1500  nos.  of  CathoUo  church-music.  Cus* 
toe,  C.  Risse. 

6.  The  King  of  Saxony's  coUection  (Custos, 
Moritz  Furstenau)  contains  400  vols,  and  300 
cases  of  operas  and  instrumental  music  of  tlie 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  including  operas  by 
Lotti  and  MsroeUo,and  Gluck*s  'Feste  aApoUo' 
and  other  early  works. 

e.  The  Tonkiinstlerverein  (Ubrary  founded 
in  1854)  possesses  f.50  nos.  of  instrumental 
music  of  the  1 8th  and  19th  centuries,  also  sym- 
phonies by  J.  J.  Fux,  Court-capeilmeister  at 
Vienna.    Custos,  H.  During. 

ExNBtEDELK,  Switzerland.  The  library  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  cont'iins  important  MSS.  of 
the  first  10  centuries,  written  in  'neums*  and 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  Gregorian  music. 

Eblanoen.  The  seminary  for  church  music 
has  a  library  of  its  own.  Principal,  Dr.  Hersog^ 
a  weU-known  organist. 

Fbakkfobt.  The  libraries  of  St.  Peter*s 
church  and  the  Gymnasium  contain  scarce  vocal 
music  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  of  grtat 
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Importance  for  the  muBical  hiftory  of  Frankfort, 
described  by  Carl  Israel  (Frankibrt,  Mahlau  k 
Waldachmidt,  187a). 

St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  The  library  of  the 
monastery  ia  remarkable  for  its  ancient  church 
music  written  in  'neums.'  Director  and  presi- 
dent, Gmuer. 

Geneva,  Lancy,  near.  Herr  G.  Becker's  li- 
brary is  A  choice  collection  of  ancient  works  on 
theory,  and  very  old  instrumental  music. 

Hamburg.  The  city  library  contains  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  Handel's  works — 80  vols, 
folio ;  being  copies,  partly  in  J.  C.  Smith's  writing 
— fonnerly  belonging  to  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  then 
toSchoelcher  (Handera  biographer),  andpurchased 
for  the  above  at  Dr.  Chrysander^s  instigation. 

R09I08BBSO,  Prussia.  The  royal  and  univer- 
sity library  contains  the  collection  (about  25,000 
vols.)  made  by  Director  Grotthold  (died  1858)  ;  of 
importance  for  hymnology  and  vooJ  music  of  the 
17th  century.  (Described  by  Dr.  J.  MUller, 
Bonn  1870). 

Lbipzio.  a.  The  city  library  contains  the 
theoretical  works  and  instrumental  music  of  the 
1 7th  century,  collected  by  C.  F.  Becker,  the  well- 
known  musicologist.     [See  vol.  i.  p.  iSi.*] 

b.  The  archives  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel 
are  of  the  highest  importance. 

Marbubo.  Professor  Wagner  has  a  very  rich 
collection  of  instrumental  music  of  the  1 71J1  and 
1 8th  centuries,  printed  in  London  and  Amsterdam. 

Munich.  The  royal  and  national  library  con- 
tains (after  that  of  Vienna)  the  most  important 
collection  of  ancient  printed  music  (from  the 
presses  of  Ottaviano  Petrucci  and  other  printers 
of  Nuremberg  and  Venice).  The  German  Lied 
is  also  richly  represented  by  Forster's  celebrated 
collection  (in  parts).  TheT  addition  of  part  of 
the  Monte  Cassino  collection,  and  of  that  of 
Professor  Thibaut,  have  made  this  collection 
unusually  complete.  Gustos,  Professor  Maier 
(editor  of  English  Madrigals  by  Morley,  etc.) 

MUksteb,  Westphalia.  The  libn^  of  the 
Musikverein,  founded  60  yean  ago,  managed  by 
Mosikdirector  Grimm. 

Nubkvbbbo.  The  Germanischea  National- 
museum  contains  MSS.  and  old  German  printed 
music. 

Ratisbon.  a.  The  musical  library  (the  collec- 
tions of  Dr.  Proske  and  Mettenleiter  united)  is 
the  private  property  of  the  see.  It  contains 
30,000  vols,  and  800  MSS.,  from  the  13th  to  the 
1 7th  centuries,  and  though  practically  xmezplored, 
is  the  finest  collection  of  church  music  in  exist- 
ence.*   Gustos,  Domvicar  Jacob. 

6.  The  private  collection  of  Bishop  Haberl, 
noted  for  music  printed  by  Petruod  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Salzbubo.  The  Mozarteum  (1841),  important 
for  Mosart*s  sketches,  and  227  letters  from  Wolf- 
gang and  Leopold  Moiart,  and  many  highly  in- 
teresting relics. 

ToBOAU  on  the  Elbe.  The  library  of  the 
Cantorei  (founded  in  1864)  contains  aoo  works 
of  church  music  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Cust(w,  Dr.  O.  Taubert. 


ViiNNA.  a.  The  Court  library  received  in 
i8a6  and  29  all  the  music  not  connected  with 
church  music  in  the  archives  of  the  Court  chapeL 
In  course  of  time  it  has  acquired  much  scarce 
printed  music  (by  Petrucci,  etc.).  and  is  also  rich 
in  autographs  of  different  musicians,  including 
a  nimiber  of  letters  and  MSS.  by  Beethoven. 
Eiesewetter*s  collection  of  church  music  (cata- 
logue published  at  Vienna,  1847)  was  incorpor- 
ated by  Legat  in  the  (Jourt  library,  which  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  10,000  volumes.  Li- 
brarians, Dr.  Pachler  and  Haupt. 

h.  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  [See  article, 
vol.  i.  p.  591.]  "^^. 

c.  Dr.  Gehring*s  private  library  contains  works 
by  Froberger,  Fresoobiddi,  different  editions, 
Hadrianus  ('Pratum  Musi^iim,^  one  of- the  most 
ancient  lute  tablatures  known,  1583),  Antont^ 
da  Bologna  (the  oldest  organ  tablature  in  modern 
notation,  1545),  Lully,  Gluck,  Gr^try,  old  Eng- 
lish MS.  song  books  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II..  and  all  the  modem  operas. 

Wkimab.  The  Grand  Duke*s  library  conta'ns 
the  music  collected  by  the  Duchess  Amalia  dur- 
ing her  visit  with  Goethe  to  Italy,  including  in- 
teresting opera  scores  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Also  the  score  of  Haydn's  opera  '  La  vera  Cos- 
tanza.* 

W  BRNIOEBODE.  Count  Stolberg  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  hymnology. 

Bologna.  The  library  of  the  Liceo  filhai^ 
monico  (president,  De  Gasparis)  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  instrumental  music  of  the  iSth  cen- 
tury. Also  unique  examples  of  some  of  Petrucci*s 
earliest  publications,  and  a  superb  collection  of 
the  printed  music  of  the  j  6th  century.  Catalogue 
drawn  up  by  Dehn,  in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels. 

Florence.  a.llieBibliothecaMagliabecchiana 
contains  operas  by  Peri,  Rinuccini,  and  Cava- 
lieri,  also  many  editions  by  Marescotti. 

6.  Professor  Abramo  Basevi  possesses  many  of 
Scarlatti's  operas. 

MoNTB  Cassino,  near  San  Germane.  Operas 
by  the  Scarlattis,  Alessandro  and  Giuseppe; 
comic  operas;  and  many  little- known  works  of 
the  Neapolitan  school  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  Dr.  Gehring,  of  Vienna,  has  an 
almost  complete  catalogue  drawn  up  in  1864  by 
himself.  Part  of  this  collection  (catalogue  by 
Aiblinger)  was  purchased  40  years  ago  for  the 
library  at  Munich. 

Naples,  llie  Conservatorio  Pietro  a  Majella 
has  a  large  collection  of  modem  operas  by 
Neapolitan,  Homan,  and  Venetian  composers,  in- 
cluding nearly  all  by  Bossini  and  Mercodante. 

Rome.  a.  The  monastery  of  Minerva,  b.  the 
Corsini,  and  e.  the  Vatican  libraries,  all  contain 
ancient  church  music  and  theoretical  works. 
Santini's  collection  of  ancient  church  music  and 
madrigals  has  totally  disappeared.  The  com- 
plete catalogue  in  MS.  is  in  the  royal  library  of 
Brussels,  and  in  that  of  Herr  Gehring  at  Vienna.' 

1  8e«  '  L'Abb«  SftDtlnl  et  M  eollccUon  musloate.'  bj  ^'ladloUr  bte»- 
•off(Flortiioe  18&4;. 
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Belgium, 

Bbussels.  The  Belgian  goyemment  were 
induoed  by  Herr  Gevaert,  director  of  the  BnueeU 
Conservatoire,  to  purdiase  in  187a  the  library  of 
M.  F6tia  for  152,000  francs.  A  catalogue  has 
since  been  drawn  up  by  the  chief  conservator, 
Alvin,  and  published  (7525  nos.;  Paris,  Firmin 
Didot,  1877).  This,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  on  the  Continent,  and  is 
full  of  rarities,  as  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  will 
convince  the  connoisseur.  (The  copy  of  Hadri> 
anus'  '  Pratum  Musicum '  is  only  tne  edition  of 
1600.) 

Portugal, 

Lisbon.  The  library  founded  by  King  John 
rV,  described  by  J.  de  Vasconoellos  (Oporto, 

1873).  L^-G^O 

France, 

Paris,  a.  We  have  already  given  an  account 
of  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  situated  a 
Bue  du  Conservatoire,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  Since  the 
publication  of  that  article  it  has  acquired  more 
than  200  full  scores  of  Italian  operas,  none  of 
which  hnve  ever  been  engraved.  £ven  in  Italy 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  larger  or  more 
important  collection.  The  MS.  department  of 
this  library,  the  collections  of  autographs  and  of 
portraits  of  musicians,  are  daily  increasing,  and 
nave  long  ago  made  this  library  the  favourite 
resort  of  artists  and  of  writers  on  musical 
literature.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue,  but 
access  to  the  MS.  catalogues  is  readily  granted. 

6.  The  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  in  the  Bue 
Bichelieu,  is  very  rich  in  French  music,  both 
printed  and  engraved.  It  is  also  more  complete 
than  any  other  in  Paris  in  respect  of  musical 
literature,  periodicals,  almanacs,  dictionaries,  and 
similar  works  of  reference.  It  is  rich  in  valuable 
MSS.  of  Dom  Caffiaux,  Parfait,  Baini,  Adrien 
de  La  Fage,  and  other  distinguished  writers, — and 
many  fresh  discoveries  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
MS.  department  of  the  library.  No  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  musical  works  in  this  library  exists. 

0,  The  library  of  the  New  Opera  House 
contains  full  scores,  autograph  and  copied,  of  the 
works  produced  at  the  Opera,  as  well  as  books  on 
music  and  on.  the  history  of  the  musical  theatres ; 
and  documents,  both  printed  and  MS.  referring 
to  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Music.  These 
works  are  admirably  catalogued  in  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  Lajarte,  which  we  have  noticed  under 
his  name. 

d.  The  library  of  the  Arsenal  contains  very 
interesting  MSS.,  such  as  the  *Mazarinades* — 
songs  sung  under  the  Fronde,  with  their  airs ; 
collections  of  airs  by  Michael  Lambert,  and 
other  little-known  compositions  of  the  1 7th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  etc.    No  printed  catalogue. 

e.  The  library  of  St.  Genevieve  contains  a 
large  number  of  rare  works  on  music,  a  fine 
collection  of  chansons  and  dramatic  works,  with 
the  music,  and  many  curious  MSS. 

/.  The  Bibliotheque  de  la  VUle  de  Paris 
(City  library),  Hotel  (3amava]et,  contains  all  the 
books,  and  many  MSS.,  referring  to  the  history 
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of  the  theatres  of  Paris  and  the  instrumeni 
makers  of  the  dty. 

g.  The  library  of  the  Bibliothbque  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  contains  few  musical  works,  but  is  rich 
in  materials  for  the  history  of  the  music  trade, 
such  as  patents,  trade  registeis,  etc. 

VsBSAiLLBS.  This  library  is  rich  in  sacred 
music,  dramatic  works,  and  l>ooks  on  music ;  and 
contains  also  several  interesting  MSS.  of  the 
1 7th  century. 

MoNTPSLLTEB.  Amongst  other  very  rare 
MSS.  is  a  celebrated  Antiphonaire,  as  well  as 
compositions  of  the  lath,  13th,  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  of  which  M.  Coussemaker  has  availed 
himself  for  his  learned  works  on  the  music  of 
the  middle  ages. 

BouEN.  This  library  has  a  superb  illuminated 
missal  and  many  works  in  plain-chant;  also 
some  autographs  of  modem  writers.  [G.C.] 

Untied  States  of  America. 

a.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association,  a  Bociety 
of  amateurs,  graduates  of  the  univenity,  organised 
about  40  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  good  music  in  the  community  in  such 
ways  as  may  be  most  practicable,  has  collected 
about  2000  volumes,  which  number  is  constantly 
increasing. 

5.  The  Boston  public  library  (the  largest  in  the 
United  States)  has  about  aooo  volumes  in  its 
alcove  devoted  to  music,  but  very  little  attention 
is  given  to  increasing  this  department. 

e.  The  library  of  Harvard  University  has  about 
aooo  volumes  of  music,  which  number  is  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increasing. 

d.  The  library  of  Congress  has  little  but  what 
comes  to  it  under  the  copyright  law,  which  is 
considerable  in  quantity,  but  of  little  value. 

e.  The  new  College  of  Music  in  Cincinnati  has 
begun  the  formation  of  a  library  adapted  to  its 
object  as  a  conservatory,  and  meanwhile  enjoys 
the  use  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas's  collectien  of 
several  thousand  volumes  of  orchestral  works, 
scores,  etc.  [H.  W.] 

/.  The  Lowell  Mason  library  of  music,  be- 
longing to  the  theological  department  of  Yale 
Collie,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  the  gift  of 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  The  nucleus  of 
this  collection  is  the  library  formed  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Binck,  of  Darmstadt,  which  was  bought  by  Dr. 
Mason  in  1852.  It  now  contains  8460  distinct 
publications,  and  630  MSS.  More  than  one  half 
belongs  to  the  department  of  sacred  music,  and 
is  particularly  rich  in  hymnology  (700  volumes). 
Boman  Catholic  and  early  French  Protestant 
church  music  are  also  well  represented,  and  there 
is  much  valuable  material  here  for  the  history  of 
music  in  America.  The  vocal  secular  music  com-> 
prises  some  1 200  works  of  every  description,  and 
there  is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  educational 
and  theoretical  works,  including  some  i6th  and 
1 7th  century  treatises.  In  general  literature 
there  are  about  850  volumes,  one  half  being  in 
the  English  language.  *  Amongst  the  rare  works 
in  this  Ubrary  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
Biocio*8  Introitus  (Venice,  1589);  AndreasSpaeth's 
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Paraphrase  of  the  Psahns  (Heidelberg,  1596)  ;  de 
Moncrif's  Chansons  (Paris,  1755);  Kxieger's 
Mosikalische  Partien  (Nuremberg,  1697) ;  and 
Autograph  MSS.  by  Dr.  Mason,  Rinck,  A.  Andr^, 
Beczwarzowsky,  Fesca,  Nageli,  G.  A.  Schneider, 
and  N.  A.  Strungk. 

g.  The  Yale  College  library  has  a  small  but 
valuable  collection,  comprising  about  300  volumes 
of  music,  and  100  of  musical  literature,  gathered 
principally  with  the  income  of  a  fund  ffiven  by 
the  late  Mrs.  William  A.  Lamed,  which  yields 
about  60  dollars  a  year.  This  has  been  devoted 
mainly  to  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers,  principally  in  score,  of  which  there  is 
a  good  collection  in  this  library.  [ W.  £.  S.] 

MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.  Musical  jour- 
nalism ^gan  in  England  in  181 8  with  The 
Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and  Jieview,  in  a 
■mall  octavo  form.  It  was  intended  to  contain 
articles  of  the  following  kind : — i.  Original  cor- 
respondence upon  all  the  branches  of  the  science, 
theoretical  and  practical ;  a.  Critical  and  im- 
partial aocoimts  of  musical  performers ;  3.  Re- 
views of  musical  publications ;  4.  Anecdotes  of 
music  and  musical  men  ;  5.  Poetry,  original  or 
selected,  that  might  appear  calculated  for  musical 
adaptation  ;  6.  A  register  or  chronicle  of  musical 
transactions.  Among  the  most  interesting  articles 
which  appeared  were — a  review  of  Forkers  Life  of 
Bach  in  vol.  ii. ;  an  account  of  the  performance 
at  the  Philharmonic  of  Beethoven's  8th  Sym- 
phony (vol.  7,  1825),  and  in  vol.  9,  1827,  a 
criticism  of  Beethoven  and  his  works,  the  two 
latter  of  which  are  signed  '  Musicus,'  and  are 
written  in  the  style  which  a  modem  reviewer 
would  use  in  writing  of  Wagner.  In  the  last 
article  '  Musicus  *  gives  the  following  opinion : 
'  The  effect  which  the  writings  of  Beethoven 
have  had  on  the  art  must,  I  fear,  be  considered 
as  injurious.'  In  vol.  3  began  the  publication 
of  music  in  each  numl]«r,  which  was  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  magazine  in  1828. 

In  1823  appeared  The  Harmonieon,  which 
has  been  described  in  its  own  place.  [See  Hab- 
MOKiooir,  vol.  i.  p.  663].  Three  years  after  the 
demise  of  that  journal  appeared  The  Musical 
World  (the  space  had  been  partly  filled  up  from 
1835  to  36  by  The  Musical  Magazine,  a  monthly, 
edited  by  C.  H.  Purday,  which  had  but  little 
success). 

The  Musical  World  began  on  a  new  footing :  its 
policy  was  not  entirely  to  confine  itself  to  musical 
matters,  but  to  combine  general  interests  with 
those  of  music.  It  was  edited  by  Cowden  Clarke, 
with  the  co-operation  of  an  able  staff  of  writers, 
comprising  the  following  names — Samuel  Wesley, 
the  elder,  who  contributed  the  first  paper,  'A 
Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  England  from 
1778';  Dr.  Gauntlett  ;  Dr.  Hodges;  Egerton 
Webbe;  Carl  Klingemann;  W.  J.  Thorns; 
John  Parry,  the  elder ;  C.  H.  Purday ;  J.  A. 
Strampf ;  Lowell  Mason,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.; 
Collet  Dobson ;  John  Ella ;  Joseph  Warren ;  etc. 
It  was  originally  published  by  J.  A.  Novello,  in 
small  8vo,  weekly,  from  March  10,  1836,  to  Dec. 
J9, 1837,  which  date  completed  its  seventh  quar* 
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terly  volmne.  A  new  series  began  on  Jan.  5, 
1838,  in  large  8vo,  published  by  Henry  Hooper. 
With  its  third  series  it  became  4to,  a  form  it  has 
since  retained.  It  changed  hands  frequently  till 
the  beginning  of  1 854,  when  it  was  taken  by  Boosey 
&  Co.,  who  published  it  till  1863,  when  it  went 
to  its  present  proprietors,  Duncan  Davison  &  Co. 
During  its  4to  existence  it  has  been  edited  by 
Desmond  Ryan  and  J.  W.  Davison,  and  few 
periodicals  have  embraced  a  more  varied  and 
curious  mass  of  literature  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  music,  and  in  a  great  measure 
of  a  humorous,  often  Rabelaisian  cast.  Among 
the  contributors  since  1840  may  be  mentioned 
G.  A.  Macfarren — Analytical  essays  on  Bee- 
thoven's works ;  on  Mendelssohn's  Antigone, 
CEdipus,  Athalie,  etc. :  on  the  Messiah ;  on 
Mozart ;  on  Day's  Theory  of  Harmony  ;  on  the 
Leipzig  Bach  Society's  publications,  etc.  Dr. 
Kenealy — Translations  from  the  Italian,  Danish, 
and  Icelandic,  and  original  papers.  John  Oxen*" 
ford — Original  poetry  (171  sonnets);  Transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  Anthology,  Goethe's  Ve- 
netian Epigrams,  Goethe*s  Affinities,  Aristotle, 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  etc.  J.  V.  Bridgeman — 
Translations  of  Oulibichef  on  History  of  Music, 
and  on  Don  Giovanni ;  Hiller's  Conversations 
with  Rossini ;  Lenz*s  Beethoven ;  Lobe's  Men- 
delssohn ;  Wagner's  Oper  und  Drama,  and  Lo- 
hengrin ;  Lampadius's  Mendelssohn  ;  Hanslick 
on  Wagner,  etc.  Other  contributors  are  Dr. 
Rimbault,  W.  Chappell,  H.  S.  Edwards,  Shirley 
Brooks,  Joseph  Bennett,  and  many  other  well- 
known  members  of  the  Press.  During  the  last 
few  years  clever  humorous  caricatures  by  Lyall 
have  been  added. 

In  1843-1844  appeared  two  new  weekly  mu- 
sical journals,  The  Dramatic  and  Musical 
Review,  edited  and  held  by  the  brothers  Eames, 
one  a  violinist  and  the  other  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  which  lasted  for  a  few  volumes ; 
and  The  Musical  Examiner,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Davison,  among  the  contributors  to  which  were 
Henry  Smart.  Dr.  Macfarren,  E.  J.  Loder,  Dion 
Boucicault,  Albert  Smith,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Musical  Times  appojured  first  in  1844 
(June  i),  edited  and  published  by  Novelio 
(monthly,  octavo).  It  was  a  continuation  of  a 
periodical  of  the  same  name  published  by  Mainzer. 
The  interest  of  the  paper  dates  from  about  1846, 
when  Mr.  Edward  Holmes  began  writing  for  it. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  in  1859  he  was  a 
constant  contributor.  Among  his  most  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  are  the  following — '  life  of 
Henry  Purcell'  (1847),  'Curiosities  of  Musical 
History*  and  ' Cathedral  Music  and  Composers ' 
(1850),  'English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Composers  * 
(1 851),  '  Mozart's  Masses,'  'Haydn's  Masses,* 
(1852,  etc.),  'Addenda  to  the  life  of  Mozart^ 
and  '  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C*  (1858).  In  1855^ 
56  appeared  translations  by  Sabilla  Novello  of 
Berlioz's  *  Soir^  de  I'orchestre,'  and  his  treatise 
on  orchestration.  Also  a  series  of  papers  trans- 
lated bv  her  called  *  Troth  about  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians^ (1856-7).  From  Dec.  1853  toSept.  1854 
several  essays  were  contributed  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
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In  Sept.  1863,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lunn  undertook 
the  office  of  editor,  which  he  still  holds,  contri- 
buting constantly  interesting  articles  of  critidsins 
on  current  musical  subjects.  Among  the  most 
frequent  contributon  have  been  Dr.  Macfanen, 
Dr.  Rimbault,  W.  H.  Cummings,  Carl  Engel,  E. 
Prout,  W.  A.  Barrett,  H.  H.  Stotham,  Joseph 
Bennett,  etc.,  etc  From  time  to  time  series  of 
articles  of  special  interest  have  appeared,  as  for 
example,  Dr.  Wm.  Pole*s  *  Story  of  Mosart*s  Re- 
quiem*  (1869),  Dr.  Chrysanders  *  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Music  Printing  from  the  15th  to  the 
19th  centuries*  (1877).  This  periodical  also  con- 
tains a  monthly  issue  of  part-music. 

The  Tonie  Sol-fa  BeporUr  was  begun  in  1853 
(a  tentative  double-number  having  been  issued  in 
1 85 1,  but  not  continued)  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  John  Curwen,  whose  lectures  at  Newcastle 
on  the  Tonic  S0I-&  Notation  were  the  origin  of 
the  publication.  The  double-number  of  1851 
contained,  besides  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  movement.  Tonic  Sol-fk  arrangement  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  '  in  which  is  omitted  («ic)  the 
parts  too  difficult  for  Congregational  Singing,' 
and  'several  hymns'  (words  only).  The  issue 
has  continued  at  intervals  of  a  month  until  the 
present  time»  containing  criticisms,  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  Sol-&  movement  in  different  parts 
of  England,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  Anthems,  Glees, 
Bounds,  Hymn-tunes,  etc.,  in  the  Sol-fk  notation. 
Of  late  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Curwen  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  John  Curwen  in  the  editorship. 

Tht  Mvnoal  Standard,  projected  by  an  ama- 
teur, Mr.  A.  W.  Hammond,  who  was  both  pro- 
frietor  and  editor,  appeared  first  on  Aug.  a,  i86a. 
t  was  issued  fortnigntly ;  its  size  8 vo,  and  price  2d, 
It  professed  to  be  unfettered  by  clique,  and  not 
devoted  to  the  behests  of  houses  in  Uie  trade.  It 
was  especially  to  look  after  the  interests  of  church 
music  and  organists.  It  contains,  besides  leading 
articles  on  topics  of  current  interest,  notices  of 
concerts,  eto.,  specifications  of  old  and  new  organs, 
extracts  firom  ancient  church  registers  relating  to 

*  musical  matters,  biographical  notices  of  the  lesser 
masters  and  public  performers,  and  reprints  of  old 

1  and  curious  works  bearing  on  the  subject  of  music. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  early  numbers  were 
Pr.  W.  J.  Westbrook,  Dr.Gauntlett,  Joseph  Ben- 
nett. J.  Crowdy,  eto.,  eto.  In  an  early  number 
proposals  were  made  to  establish  a  Musical  Col- 
lege. ThiswastheoriginoftheCollegeofOiiganists. 
In  May  1864  a  prize  was  offered  for  a  new  hymn- 
tune  ;  this  feature  was  continued  for  some  time. 
In  the  same  year  interesting  reprints  of  old  works 
were  commenced,  and  were  continued  in  each 
number.  In  vol.  5  the  paper  began  a  weekly 
issue.  In  voL  12  there  are  notices  and  a  con- 
siderable controversy  on  the  two  oratorios  by  H. 
H.  Pierson  (then  living),  '  Hezekiah '  and '  Jeru- 
salem.' The  old  series  of  the  journal  ended  with 
yoL  13,  when  Mr.  Hammond  sold  the  copyright 
to  Mr.  George  Carr,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Southgato 
became  editor.  The  scope  of  the  journal  was  now 
considerably  widened,  containing  letters  and  no- 
tices from  France,  Germany,  Iti3y,  and  America. 
Vocal  music  as  well  as  instrumental  was  now 
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given  weekly  in  the  paper,  among  which  were 
o(Mnpositions  by  Sir  W.  Stomdale  Bennett,  Sir 
J.  Goss,  H.  Gadsby,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Berthold 
Tours,  etc  In  Feb.  1872,  Messrs.  Beeves  & 
Turner  purchased  the  paper.  Mr.  Southgate 
retired  in  1873,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J. 
Crowdy.  In  1875  Mr.  Bowden  became  the  pro- 
prietor. In  voL  8  it  was  enlarged  to  folio  size, 
and  the  price  raised  to  3d.,  the  weekly  issue  of 
music  being  discontinued.  In  May  1876  Mr. 
Broadhouse  became  editor.  Among  the  most 
prominent  articles  that  have  lately  appeared  may 
be  mentioned  an  extraordinary  series,  entitled 
'Beethoven's  Symphonies  critically  and  sym- 
pathetically discussed,*  by  Mr.  A.  Teetgen. 

The  year  1863  brought  two  new  weekly  mumcal 
periodicals.  The  Orchestra  and  The  Choir,  The 
first,  a  foUo  of  16  pages,  published  by  Cnuner, 
Wood,  k  Co.,  contains,  besides  criticisms  of  music 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  correspondenoe 
from  the  principal  musical  centres  of  the  oontinent» 
serial '  feuilletons,'  eto.  It  1874  it  began  a  new 
series  in  a  quarto  form,  issued  monthly,  published 
by  Swift  k  Co.,  155  Newton  Street,  W.C. 

^e  Choir  and  Mutical  Record,  published 
weekly  by  Thomas  Wright, '  Choir '  Office,  188 
Strana,  was  intended  '  to  prove  serviceable  and  in- 
teresting to  Clergymen,  Choirmasters,  Organists, 
Members  of  Choirs,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
Music.*  Its  object  was  to  '  promote  the  art  of 
church  music  by  the  publication  of  essays  and 
papers  advocating  sound  principles  and  directing 
taste.'  Among  the  contributors  were  Dr.  Bim- 
bault.  Dr.  Macfarren,  £.  J.  Hopkins,  eto.  4  pages 
of  music  are  issued  weekly. 

The  Monthly  Mutical  Record  was  begun  in 
187 1,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  £.  Proot, 
Augener  &  Co.  being  the  publishers.  It  has 
appeared  monthly  since  that  time.  Ite  form  is 
a  small  quarto,  and  its  price  2d.  Among 
the  principal  contributors  are — ^W.  O.  Cusins, 
£.  Dannreuther,  S.  Jadassohn,  L.  Nc^  F. 
Nieoks,  £.  Pauer,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Xaver  Scharwenka. 
eto.  Historical  and  analytical  notices  in  a  serial 
form  are  given  from  time  to  time,  by  Hezm  £. 
Pauer,  F.  Niecks,  eto.  In  vol.  2  appeared  Heir 
Daxmreuther'sarUdes  on '  Wagner,  his  tendencies, 
life,  and  writings.'  From  1874  to  1876  the  editor 
was  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry ;  since  that  time  the  post 
had  been  held  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett.  Admirabls 
analyses  of  Schubert's  Masses,  Schumann's  Sym- 
phonies, Weber's  Cantetas,  eto.,  and  descriptions 
of  Urio's  Te  Deum  and  Stradella's  Serenade,  with 
reference  to  Handel's  plagiarisms  from  them,  all 
by  Mr.  Prout ,  appeared  in  the  earlier  vdnmes.  The 
issue  of  four  sheeto  of  music  with  the  publication 
began  in  the  number  for  February  1880. 

*  Concordia,  a  journal  of  music  and  the  aster 
arte,*  was  first  published  by  Messrs.  NoveUo, 
£wer,  &  Co..  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett,  on  May  I,  1875.  The  paper  consisted 
of  articles,  reviews,  criticisms,  and  London,  pro- 
vincial, and  foreign  intelligence  on  music,  poetry, 
the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  was  published 
weekly.  The  principal  contributors  were  Dr. 
W.   H.  Stone,  Dr.  Gauntlett,   Rev.   Maorioe 
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Diivies,  W.  Chappell,  W.  H.  Cnrnminga,  J. 
Knight,  Walter  Thombory,  H.  H.  Statham,  C. 
K.  Salaman,  Clement  Scott,  £.  Prout,  H.  Sutheiv 
land  Edwaxds,  H.  Howe,  H.  C.  Lunn,  Joseph 
Bennett,  etc.  The  following  specially  interesting 
articles  appeared  in  this  paper :  Recollections  of 
Catalani,  Czemy,  Mozart*s  son,  Mozart's  widow, 
Charles  Neate,  Schumann,  Thalberg,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  the  Lent  Oratorios,  the  Shake- 
speare Jubilee  of  1850,  etc.,  etc.,  by  C.  K. 
Salaman  ;  A  comparison  of  the  orighial  and 
revised  scores  of  Elijah,  by  Joseph  Bennett; 
Witty  French  Songs  of  the  last  century,  by  W. 
Chappell ;  Helmholtz's  New  Musical  Theories, 
by  W.  Chappell ;  London  Choirs,  by  Rev.  Maurice 
Davies  ;  Portraits  of  Old  Actors  (Betterton, 
Kemble,  Kean,  Charles  Matthews  the  elder, 
etc.)  by  Walter  Thombury  ;  Don  Juan  and 
Faust,  by  H.  Sutherhmd  Edwards;  Purcell's 
works,  by  Dr.  Rimbault;  Purcell's  Yorkshire 
Feast  and  Theatre  Music,  by  W.  H.  Cummings ; 
and  a  series  of  interesting  fiicsimiles,  letters  and 
a  song  by  Handel,  caricature  of  Handel,  auto- 
eraph  of  J.  S.  Bach,  MS.  and  letters  of  C.  P.  £. 
&ich,  etc.  A  weekly  list  of  services  in  London 
churches,  and  a  Shakespearean  calendar  were  also 
included.  The  publication  was  withdrawn  in 
1876.  [J^.F.M.] 

The  London  and  Provincial  Mune  I'rades 
B^view,  large  4to,  was  started  in  Nov.  1877,  <ui<^ 
appears  on  the  15  th  of  each  month.  Besides 
much  information  on  the  trades  connected  with 
music,  patents,  bankruptcies,  etc.,  it  has  full 
notices  of  conccorts  and  other  musical*event8,  and 
reviews  of  both  books  and  music,  lists  of  new 
inventions  and  publications,  and  much  miscella- 
neous intelligence.  The  reviews  are  signed  by 
the  authors,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Frost,  and  Mr.  T. 
Percy  M.  Betts,  the  latter  of  whom  ia  understood 
to  be  the  editor. 

Fbakoi. 

VAri  mnticnt,  a  weekly  journal  started  by 
M.  L^on  Escudier,  first  appeared  Dec.  6,  i860. 
It  is  published  every  Tuesday,  and  contains  8 
pages  of  two  or  three  columns.  Among  the  con- 
tributors the  following  may  be  mentioned:— 
Scudo,  F.  de  Yillars,  Ad.  de  Pont^coulant,  G. 
Chouquet,  A.  de  Lauzi^res-Th^mines,  Ernest 
'Dioinau,  Edmond  Neukomm,  Paul  Laconne,  J. 
Ruelle,  A.  Vicertini,  etc.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  articles  which  have 
appeared : — '  Mes  Souvenirs  *  (L.  Escudier) ;  '  Les 
Chants  nationaux  de  la  France '  (G.  Chouquet) ; 
'  Les  Iphig^es  de  Gluck  *  and  '  Les  fr^res  Ricci ' 
(F.  de  ViUars);  'Mangars'  and  '  Deplorations 
de  G.  Cretin  sur  le  tr^pas  de  Jean  Okeghem' 
(£.  nioinau)  ;  '  C.  M.  v.  Weber '  (£.  Neukomm), 
besides  interesting  notices. 

Bibliographie  MusiecUe  franfoiie,  a  monthly 
publication,  begun  Jan.  1875  by  the  Chambro 
syndicale  du  commerce  de  musique,  is  a  catalogue 
of  all  musical  works  published  in  France. 

La  Chroniqfu  Mutieale,  Two  entirely  distinct 
periodicals  have  appeared  under  this  name ;  the 
first  in  1865-66,  edited  by  M.  Malibran,  contain- 
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ing  some  veiy  good  articles ;  the  second  in  July 
1873.  lasting  till  June  1876,  edited  by  M.Arthur 
Heulhard,  which  appeared  fortnightly  (8vo.),  and 

VEcko  des  Oi-phiona,  begun  in  Paris  in  1861, 
and  at  first  edited  by  Ernest  Gebauer  (nephew  to 
the  bassoon  player  of  the  same  name),  who  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  head  of  it  for  many  years, 
and  now  managed  by  M.  Victor  Lorv,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Laurent  de  Rill^.  Besides  criti- 
dsms,  etc.  this  paper  issues  part-songs,  choruses, 
etc.    It  is  published  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

L* Europe  artiUe^  in  which  music  occupies  but 
a  secondary  place,  was  begun  in  1853,  and  is  now 
edited  by  M.  Elie  Fr^bault.  It  is  a  weekly  jour* 
nal  of  the  drama  and  the  fine  arts. 

La  France  chorale.  This  journal  appeared 
three  times  a  month  from  Nov.  1861.  M.  J.  F. 
Yaudin,  a  clever  but  intemperate  writer,  chiefly 
known  by  the  poetry  which  he  wrote  for  part- 
songs,  choruses,  etc.,  being  the  editor  until  his 
death  in  1869,  when  the  journal  was  re-consti- 
tuted under  the  title  of  Xa  France  chorale ;  le 
Moniteur  de$  Orphdoni  et  da  SociiUe  instrumen* 
talee.  It  now  appears  only  twice  a  month,  the 
editor  being  M.  Camille  de  Yos.  It  is  not  only 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  choral  music,  but 
contains  accounts,  criUcisms^  etc,  of  orchestral 
music. 

La  France  muticaU.  A  weekly  journal  which 
appeared  from  Dec.  1837  to  July  1870,  under  the 
direction  of  MM.  Marie  and  L^n  Escudier,  con- 
taining biographies  and  many  other  articles  of 
interest.  Among  its  contributors  at  different 
times  were  CastU-Blaze  and  J.  Maurel,  MM. 
M^ry,  Philar^te  Chasles,  Y.  Schoelcher,  etc. 

Le  Journal  de  musique.  A  weekly  publica* 
tion,  containing  4  pages  of  letter-press  and  a< 
pieces  of  music,  edited  by  M.  Armaud  Gouzier; 
the  property  of  M.  Paul  Dalloy. 

Journal  tpicial  de  muaique  militaire.  This  pub- 
lication has  for  17  years  continued  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Tilliard,  issuing  24  pieces  of 
music  for  military  bands  in  the  year. 

Le  MMeittreL    [See  M^nestrsl.] 

Le  Monde  artitie.  A  weekly  journal  of  8< 
pages,  founded  in  i860.  It  was  for  some  time 
very  unimportant,  but  now,  having  become  the 
property  of  M.  Achille  Lemoine,  and  having  for 
its  editor  M.  Jules  Ruelle,  it  is  the  greatettt 
authority  on  the  dramatic  and  musical  doings  in 
the  departments  of  France  and  in  Algeria. 

The  other  musical  periodicals  of  Fnnoe  will  be 
noticed  under  their  several  heads.  L^-^O 

Gbbmant. 

AUgemeine  mutikalieehe  Zeitung  [see  LuPZio, 
ii.  115],  Oct.  1798— Dec  a8,  1848.  Tt^e  import- 
ance of  this  periodical  for  information  on  all 
musical  matters  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  will  be  best  estimated  from  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  the  publishers  in  the  last  number. 
*This  journal  was  founded  when  musical  pro- 
duction was  at  its  richest  and  best.  Mozart  was 
not  long  dead,  Haydn  was  near  the  end,  and 
Beethoven  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  To 
bring  the  works  of  such  a  period  as  this  before 
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the  notice  of  connoisseun  and  amateurs,  to  eluoi- 
date  and  explain  them,  to  educate  the  public  up 
to  understan4ing  them^-iuch  were  the  objects  of 
the  Musikalische  Zeitung;  and  these  objects 
were  attained  in  a  degree  which  entitles  it  with- 
out hesitation  to  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
music.  But  with  the  lapse  of  time  the  conditions 
of  the  musical  world  have  materially  changed. 
There  is  no  longer  a  centre  either  for  musical 
production  or  appreciation,  both  being  now  dis* 
■eminated  far  and  wide.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  general  musical  journal  is  an  anachron- 
ism ;  local  papers  are  better  fitted  to  supply  the 
various  necessities  of  the  musical  world.* 

The  Deutaehe  MuHkzeitung,  founded  by  Selmar 
Bagge  in  Vienna,  i860,  was  in  some  sense  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  above,  and  after  it  had  had  a 
successful  existence  of  three  years,  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  resolved  to  revive  the  AUgemeine  mics. 
Zeitung  under  Bagge*s  editorship,  but  it  was  not 
supported,  and  the  publishers,  tired  of  so  costly 
an  undertaking,  relinquished  it  in  1S65  to  the 
firm  of  Rieter-Biedermann  (Leipzig  and  Winter- 
thur).  The  first  nambers  of  the  new  series  were 
interesting  on  the  one  hand  from  the  support 
given  to  the  rising  talent  of  Brahms,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  revival  of  the  old-classical  school 
and  the  cultus  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Bagge  was 
succeeded  by  Eitner,  and  he  again  by  Dr.  Chiy- 
sander.  He  attracted  a  brilliant  staff,  and  many 
of  the  articles,  such  as  Nottebohm*s  'Beetho- 
▼eniana,*  would  do  credit  to  any  periodical. 
Chrysander  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  Joseph 
Mtiller  (compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Gott- 
hold  musical  library  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg),  but  he  resumed  the 
^torship  in  1875.  Though  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers IS  small,  the  paper  stands  high  among 
the  musical  papers  of  Grennany.  It  notices 
French  and  English  music,  inserting  reports  of 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts  and  Handel  Festivals, 
and  articles  on  English  musical  literature. 

Berliner  aUgemtine  tntuiJcaliKhe  Zeitung, 
1824-30  (Schlesinger),  founded  by  A.  B.  Marx, 
did  important  service  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
Beethoven's  works  in  North  Germany  even  during 
bis  lifetime,  and  in  promoting  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  Bach*s  and  Handel's  music  in  Berlin. 
In  his  farewell  address  Marx  says,  'The  usual 
habit  of  critics  is  to  give  way  to  the  fluctuating 
inclinations  of  the  public,  in  ord^  to  insinuate  a 
little,  a  very  little,  of  the  truth.  This  has  never 
been  my  way ;  I  have  never  been  carried  away 
by  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for  I  have  neither 
formed  my  opinions  by  it,  nor  succumbed  to  its 
attractions,  and  thus  I  have  been  preserved  from 
inconsistency.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
Spontini,  I  neither  lauded  his  "  Yestale  as  the 
work  of  a  great  artist,  nor  depreciated  his  later 
compositions  as  the  productions  of  a  mere  aca- 
demical pupil,  or  an  imbecile,  like  so  many 
musicians  of  our  day.  Nor  again  was  I  so  far 
daosled  by  the  novelty  of  Rossini's  and  Auber*s 
operas,  as  to  endorse  the  popular  verdict  upon 
them.*  There  is  something  elevating  in  recalling 
such  sentiments  as  these  at  the  present  day,  when 
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differences  of  opinion  may  be  said  virtually  to 
have  disappeared  under  the  all  but  universal 
dominion  of  Wagner  s  works. 

Berliner  musikalische  Zeitung^  1844-47,  the 
first  periodical  to  praise  Wagner's  works  on  their 
production  in  Dresden,  was  started  by  Gaillard, 
and  continued  as  the  ^Neue  Berliner  Mvsik' 
zeitung  (Bote  &  Bock)  up  to  the  present  day. 
It  contains  amongst  others  well-known  articles  by 
von  Lenz. 

Caecilia  (see  i.  204).  A  oontinuation  of  this 
periodical,  called  the  SUddeuttche  Musilseitung 
(Schott,  Mayence),  was  edited  by  Foeckerer 
1849-66. 

Monatshefte  far  Mustk-Gesehichte,  founded 
(1869)  and  edited  by  R.  Eitner  (Trautwein, 
Berlin).  Contains  Lists  and  Bibliographies  of 
ancient  composers,  Hucbald,  Lasso,  Ockeghem, 
Criiger,  etc.,  and  many  valuable  articles.  An 
Index  to  the  first  ten  years  was  published  in 
1879. 

Important  for  the  state  of  music  in  the  Rhenish 
Provinces  is  the  Rheinischt  Musthzevtang^  while 
under  the  editorship  (1850-53)  of  the  well-known 
Professor  L.  Bischoff  (inventor  of  the  expression 
*  music  of  the  future*),  who  in  the  latter  year 
founded  the 

Ifiederrheiniiehe  Musikzeitung  (Dumont  SchatK 
berg,  Cologne).  The  contributors  included  such 
men  as  Gervinus,  and  the  paper  held  an  important 
place  till  Bischoff  *s  death  in  1867,  when  it  was 
dropped. 

Echo  (Schlesinger,  Berlin^  conducted  in  185 1 
and  52  by  Rossak  the  well-known  feuilletonist, 
then  by  the  publisher.  In  66  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Robert  Lienau  (with  Mendel  as  editor\ 
in  73  into  those  of  Oppenheim  (editor  Dr.  Lang- 
haus),  in  74  returned  to  Lienau,  and  finally 
oeased  Dec.  1879.  ^^  ^<^  '^^  ^^^  ^^™®  ^  certain 
importance  as  an  opposition- paper  to  Wagner. 

Fliegende  Blatter  fiir  MusUe  by  Professor  Lobe 
(at  9ne  time  editor  of  the  Allg.  xpus.  Zeitung), 
collected  in  3  vols,  of  6  parts  each,  1855-57,. 
was  distinguished  for  polemics,  serious  essays, 
and  pertinent  observations  on  art. 

TohhaUe  (Payne,  Leipzig),  edited  by  Oscar 
Paul  from  March  23,  1868,  to  the  end  of  69, 
when  it  was  merged  in  the  Musikalitche  Woehen^ 
hlatt  (the  first  illustrated  paper  of  the  kind) 
(Fritzsch),  which  soon  became  a  demonstrative 
organ  of  the  Wagner  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  champion  of  Brahms.  It  also  contains 
the  Nottebohm's  'Neue  Beethoveniana,*  and 
may  thus  fairly  be  called  eclectic  in  its  views. 
The  first  ten  numbers  were  edited  by  Paul,  but 
it  has  since  been  managed  entirely  by  the  pub- 
lisher. It  has  a  very  large  circulation  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  distinguished  for  its  notices  of 
foreign  music. 

SignalefUrdie  MusikaliMhe  Welt^  Jan.  2, 1843; 
the  first  article  was  a  panegyric  by  Bauschke  on 
a  fugue  by  Drobisch.  In  No.  44  (i847)Bartholf 
Senff  was  announced  as  publisher,  and  he  still 
conducts  it  with  a  staff  of  eminent  contributors, 

1  From  1863  to  SB  It  ma  cftrrM  on  at  ft  kind  of  musical  txado 
circular. 
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■t  tlia  head  of  whom  ii  Bcnudocff,  Iti  wpediiVf 
h  tlM  circulttim  of  ihort  pieces  of  nnrs — hence 
lb*  DmnU) '  Signale.'  The  carTeapODdent  in  Vienna 
ii  HeiT  C.  F.  Fohl.  It  oontaim  more  geuenl 
intelligence  and  bu  more  lubwiibeTt  thsn  vif 
Nber  Geimui  miuical  paper. 

Neut  Ztittckrift  far  JH wft,  founded  bj  Robert 
Schumann,  who  relates  in  hii  ■  Geaumnelle 
iichriflsn '  liow  a  number  of  muaiciane,  wbo  had 
met  in  Ldpcg  in  the  end  of  1833  to  compare 
ideoaon  the  uewlighteMeiidelvohn  and  Chopin, 
were  roused  to  da  (oniethiat!  more  for  the  cauae 
of  art  than  merelj  carrying  on  their  calling  aa 
miuriciana.  Thus  aroae  ^e  Neae  Zeitachrifl 
[April  3,  1S34),  which  in  apite  of  many  viciKU- 
tudei  1^  exiat«.  HartmaoD  the  puhliiher  waa 
the  flret  editor,  bat  &om  1S35  ^  44  Schumann 
3c«ducted  it  himself.  After  him  Oswald  Loreni 
tooic  it  for  a  short  Urns,  and  waa  aucoeeded  by 
Pram  Brendcl  (45  to  68),  under  whom  itespoased 
ihe  cause  of  the  socelled  new-German  school. 
Kabnt  has  been  the  publisher  since  57. 

MatiialUehe  Ziitang  fiir  die  oeiterrtKhlKhm 
Slaalai,  Apr,  15,  181J,  ianied  fortnightly  by  the 
Mnokaliache  Zeitungs-bureau,  indirtHitlj  gave 
liae  to  the  Wiener  mutilalitclu  Ztiiang.  Both 
Kpired  in  1813, 

AUgtTneine  murilialiieAe  Ztiiang,  Jan.  1,  1817 
^Straun),  important  for  special  information  on 
nnno  in  Vienoa,  was  edited  by  von  Sey&ied  in 
1S19  and  10,  and  from  11  to  the  end  of  aj  by 
Eanne.  It  contained  portnuta  of  celebrated 
nusctans,  inoluiling  BeethoTcn,  and  was  remark- 
ible  a>  the  fitst  independent  effort  of  Viennese 
□umalism, 

AUgemeitie  Wientr  miuiii^iieht Ztllatid,  edited 
lorn  1841  to  47  by  Dr.  Aug.  Schmidt  (joint- 
(nmder  of  the  Vienneae  Mannergssangverein), 
lontaine  a  series  of  articles  (b^inning  No.  38, 
[846)  bv  Eduard  HansUck,  highly  laudatory  of 
kVagnei^B  Tannhauser  I  Tempera  mutantur  I 
Luib  woe  editor  in  1847-48,  the  last  twelve 
nonths  of  ita  existence.    It  was  replaced  by  the 

Wiener  MunkKitung,  1851-60,  editor  GlOggl, 
dmost  the  only  correct  source  of  Infonoation  on 
uuaical  affairs  for  that  period. 

MonatteArift  fUr  ThtaUr  und  Sutii,  1S55-61 
[WaUiabauser,  Vienna),  editi«  Jeaeph  Klemm, 
foea  leas  into  detail,  but  like  the 

Recttuiaiun  unci  MiUhtila»gt»  fUr  TheaUr 
tfutik  vnd  hildeadt  Suntt,  1861-^5,  contains 
raluable  articles  by  Sonnleithner  on  Moaart,  and 
mode  in  Vienna  of  that  date. 

Hie  oldeet  af  the  German  mniical  papen  Is 
I.  A.  HUIer'a  Woekenlliehe  NachAchteit  md 
inmerhiaui^  die  Matik  hetrfffend,  which  came 
>Dt  weekly  in  Leipiig  from  July  1,  17G6,  to 
lone  ]6,  1769.  A  supplement  of  iG  numbencai^ 
risd  it  down  to  the  end  of  69,  and  a  fourth  year, 
Ian.  I  to  Dec.  14,  1770,  followed. 

The  next  in  point  of  time  was  the  WuiOcaUteht 
Rtaieeitaag,  1788-9]  (Bossier.  3pire\  the  title 
rf  which  was  ch^ged  to  Miuikalixhe  Corrt- 
tp^ndtju  dtr  devUthm  vktiarvumiKluT  Qetdl- 
tckaft. 

Ill  (he  tttas  year  Reichoidt  made  dmilar  »t- 
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tempta  in  Berlin ;  his  MutiiaUicha  WoelienhliUt, 
1791,  not  answaring  was  sapcrseded  by  the 
litttikalitcht  Uoaattchrift,  1 791. 

Berliner  miuStatiidte  Ziilung,  1 794,  edited  by 
Spoiier,  was  historical  and  critical.  [F.  Q.J 

The  Italian  mnsical  periodicals  are  said  to  ba 
very  numerous.  Thechiaf  of  them  appear  to  be— 

MiLAH.  Oiaelia  MiuicaU,  started  in  1845  by 
Ricordi  in  Milan.  It  is  a  folio  (weekly)  of  8 
pages,  edited  by  Salvatore  Farina,  containing 
criticisms,  review*,  correspondence  from  the  chief 
towns  of  Europe  ;  and  the  annual  subeoriptioD  ia 
90  tire.  II  Trovalore.  Jteaiita  Melodramvuttiaa. 
Jleviita  dti  Teatri.   Hondo  Artiitico. 

Florencb.  Oautla  miuiWc  di  Pireiae.  Bob- 
cAtrini,  monthly — 4  p^ea,  edited  by  6.  Guidi. 

Rons.    FaUatra  mitneoU,  edited  by  Matched. 

Naflk.    JVopolt  muiteo^  edilal  by  Umberto 

Unitsd  Staixs  of  AmBio4. 

The  leading  musical  periodical  in  the  States  is 
Dinght't  Journal  0/  Miuie  (Boston),  which  has 
been  noticed  under  ita  own  head,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 

Another  Boaton  periodical  ia  The  jVuncoI 
Herald  (monthly).  No.  1  of  which  appeared  in 
January  1880. 

Tht  Matic  Trade  Rniev  (New  York),  is  pub- 
lished weekly,  large  folio,  prioe  10  cents,  edited 
by  Gottheld  CarllMrg,  and  now  in  its  8th  year. 
It  doea  not  confine  itself  to  the  music  trade,  but 
contwns  noticea  of  concerts,  criticism,  reviews, 
and  correspondence  on  musical  subjects  in  gene- 
ral, all  marked  by  great  intelligence. 

The  Mvtical  Jteuiea  [New  York),  weekly,  was 
started  Oct.  iG,  1870,  and  bids  [air  to  be  an  able 
and  satisfactory  periodical. 

The  PhUharmonio  Joamal  and  Advtrtiitr 
(New  York)  ia  edited  by  Jerome  Hopkins,  and 
publiahed  monthly — 8  pages. 

MUSICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  THE. 
This  society  wai  founded  in  April  iSjS  by  a 
body  of  musicians,  professional  and  amateur, 
who  had  originally  been  members  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  wislied  to  re-consti- 
tute it.  This  being  found  impracticable,  they 
established  a  new  institution,  under  the  name  of 
the  Musical  Society  of  Lcmdon.  Among  the 
names  of  this  body  are  found  tho^e  of  Charles 
Salaman,  Esq.,  the  chief  mover  of  the  project 
(to  whoae  kindness  the  writer  of  the  presuit  ar~ 
tide  is  indebted  for  his  information),  who  held 
the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary  until  1865,  when 
Mr.  G.  C.  Verrinder  succeeded  him  ;  Augustine 
Sargood,  Esq.  (Treasurer)  1  C.  E.  Honley,  Esq. 
(Honorary  Librarian)  ;  W.  V.  Wallace  ;  G.  A. 
Macfarren;  Henry  Smart;  Jules  Benedict; 
Stephen  Elvey ;  John  Gobs  ;  E.  J.  Hopkins ;  B. 
Molique;  Sir  F,  A.Gore-Ouseley ;  and  Dr.  S.  S, 
Wesley  ;  beoidea  other  prominent  musicians.  The 
objects  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  ita  «M-ly  pro- 
spectuses, were : — To  promote  social  intercouna 

among  its  monbers  and  with ■'-' —  -'  ''■■- 

and  other  coimtriea;  to  form 
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for  the  use  of  memben ;  to  hold  oonvenazioni,  at 
which  papers  on  musical  subjects  might  be  read, 
and  subjects  of  musical  interest  discussed;  to 
give  orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  concerts,  and 
occasionally  lectures;  to  afford  the  opportunity 
of  trying  new  compositions ;  to  publish  oocasionid 
papers,  calculated  to  extend  the  theoretical  and 
historical  knowledge  of  music  The  members 
consisted  of  fellows,  associates,  and  lady -as- 
sodatesy  whose  subscription  was  fixed  at  one 
guinea.  The  following  were  honorary  fellows : — 
Auber,  Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Meyerbeer,  Mo- 
Bcheles,  Rossini,  and  Spohr.  The  Conductor  of  the 
society  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  was 
Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  The  first  concert  took  olaoe 
on  Jan.  26,  1859,  when  the  C  minor  Symphony 
of  Beethoyen,  the  'Melusina*  Overture  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  a  cantata  by  Dr.  Macfanren, '  May 
Day,*  etc.,  were  giyen.  6ade*s  Highland  Over- 
ture was  performed  at  the  second  concert.  Among 
the  most  interesting  items  of  the  programme  may 
be  mentioned,  Schumann's  Symphony  (No.  i), 
May  1861 ;  Joachim*s  Concerto  in  the  Hun- 
garian style,  played  by  the  oomposer,  March  i  a, 
1862 ;  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  April 
30,  i86a,  on  which  occasion  Stephen  Heller 
played  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two  pianos  with 
Charles  Halle;  Sullivan's  Tempest  Music,  May 
a  1, 1863  ;  Schumann's  Symphony  in  E  b,  June  13, 
1866.  Besides  the  regulitf  concerts,  conversa- 
zioni were  occasionally  given,  at  which  the  pro- 
grammes were  frequently  remarkable,  and  objects 
uf  antiquarian  and  artistic  interest  were  exhi- 
bited. At  the  first  conversazione,  for  example, 
Mr.  Charles  Salaman  played  two  pieces  by  Or- 
lando Gibbons  on  a  virginal.  At  the  last  concert, 
March  ao,  1867,  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  programme  was  Beethoven's  Chonl  Fantasia, 
the  pianoforte  part  of  which  was  played  by 
Mme.  Schumann.  On  April  15  following  the 
operations  of  the  society  were  suspended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inadequaoy  of  the  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  proposed  schemes,  and  the  proceedings 
were  never  resumed.  [J .  A.  F.  M .] 

MUSICAL  UNION,  THE.  An  association, 
managed  by  a  President,  Vice-President,  Com- 
mittee of  15  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a 
Director  (John  Ella,  Esq.),  which  gives  eight  ma* 
tinges  of  dassici^  chamb^  music  every  season  in 
London.  The  Musical  Uiuon  took  its  origin  in 
social  gatherings  held  at  Mr.  Ella's  residence, 
but  in  1 844  the  society  assumed  its  present  shape, 
since  when  its  annuel  concerts  have  never  failed 
to  sustain  the  high  standard  of  excellence  for 
which  they  were  remarkable  from  the  first.  Space 
forbids  our  inserting  a  list  of  all  the  artists 
who  have  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union ;  such 
a  list  would  include  the  names  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  executants  of  the  last  30  years,  many 
of  whom  were  first  introduced  into  England  by 
Mr.  Ella.  We  can  only  mention  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  society  304  artists  have  per- 
formed at  its  concerts,  of  whom  75  were  pianists, 
iia  stringed,  and  37  wind  instrumentalists.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  important 
influence  this  society  has  had  in  disseminating  a 
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taste  for  good  music  amongst  the  upper  classes  in 
London.  The  system  of  placing  the  performers 
in  the  centre  of  a  cirde,  which  is  adripted  at  these 
concerts,  gives  them  a  social  charm  to  which  a 
considerable  share  of  their  success  is  no  doubt 
owing ;  but  the  greatest  boon  which  musicians 
owe  to  the  Musical  Union  is  the  introduction  of 
analytical  programmes,  which  were  first  adopted 
by  Professor  Ella  at  these  oonoerts.  The  pro- 
grammes are  delivered  to  the  members  a  day  or 
two  before  the  performances  tske  place — a  plan 
which  is  highly  to  be  commended.        [W.  B.  S.] 

MUSICIANS'  COMPANY  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  LONDON,  THE,  was  established  by  letter* 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  England  on  April 
34  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV 
(1473-3).  The  charter  is  prmted  in  Rymer's 
Foedera  (xi.  643^.  The  company  was  instituted 
as  a  perpetual  Guild,  or  Fraternity  and  Sister- 
hood of  Minstrels, — a  minstrel  being  a  mnsician 
quailed  to  sing  or  play  in  public  It  had  to 
control  all  'pretenders  to  minstrelsy,'  and  to  fine 
and  silence  tne  unqualified  until  they  had  studied 
so  as  to  fit  themselves  to  take  part  in  public 
performances.  Until  then  their  music  was  to  be 
Kept  at  home.  The  first  court,  of  the  company 
was  formed  of  experienced  musicians  then  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  and  previously  in  that  of  his 
predecessor  Henry  VI.  Walter  Haliday  was  Mas- 
ter, or  Marshal  of  the  Guild,  and  John  Cliff, 
Robert  Marshall,  Thomas  Grene,  Thomas  Cal- 
thom,  WiUiam  Christian,  and  William  Eynes- 
ham,  formed  the  court.  The  appointment  to 
the  office  of  marshal  was  for  life,  whereas  the 
two  wardens  {Ciuslodn  ad  fratemitattm)  wera 
elected  annually  from  the  Court  of  Assistants. 
The  guild  was  attached  to  the  Chapel  of  the 
Yiigin  under  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  to  the 
free  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  Anthony,  both  in  the 
City  of  London.  The  power  of  the  guild  ex- 
tended over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  except  the 
County  Palatine  of  Chester,  and  all  minstrelB 
were  to  join  it,  and  to  pay  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  upon  being  admitted  as  members  of 
the  guild.  A  further  source  of  income  was  de- 
rived from  fees  and  from  fines.  Out  of  the  latter 
the  guild  was  to  keep  wax  tapers  burning  in 
each  of  the  two  chapels  above-named,  and  to  pray 
for  the  health  and  for  the  souls  of  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  the  king's  father, 
and  for  other  progenitors  of  the  Tojil  fiunily. 
At  this  time  good  minstrels  were  highly  paid, 
and  Edward  IV  was  not  only  very  liberal  to  his 
own  musicians,  but  also  anxious  to  sustain  the 
musical  reputation  of  the  country.  In  1466  the 
Bohemian  baron,  Leo  von  Rozmital,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  reigning  king  of  Bohemia,  visited 
England,  among  oiber  countries,  during  a  pil- 
grimage undertaken  '  for  the  sake  of  piety  and 
religion.'  Edward  IV  received  him  with  honour, 
and  entertained  him  at  a  banquet  and  state  ball, 
after  which  a  state  concert  commenced.  The 
baron's  secretary,  Schassek,  wrote  an  account  of 
his  visit ;  and  of  this  entertainment  he  says — 
'We  heard  in  no  country  more  agreeable  and 
sweeter   musicians   than    Uiere ;   their  chorus 
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oonftiBtB  of  about  sixty  voices  * ;  while  another  of 
the  suite,  Gabriel  Tetzel,  a  Grerman,  says — '  After 
the  ball  came  the  king's  singers  and  sang.  I 
believe  there  are  no  better  singers  in  the  world.' 
Edward  showed  due  consideration  for  the  ears  of 
his  subjects,  and  this  policy  was  followed  by  all 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  line.  Hence  the 
universally  favourable  reports  of  foreigners  upon 
public  musical  performances  in  England  during 
this  and  the  following  century.  Among  the 
Bemtmbrancia  of  the  City  of  London  recently 
brought  to  light,  Na  1 6  is  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Keeper,  Sir  John  Puckering,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  requesting  him  to  see  that  William  War- 
ren, lately  chosen  Master  of  the  Musicians* 
Company,  but  prevented  from  the  peaceful  exer* 
dse  of  his  office  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company,  be  not  further  interfdifed  with.  As 
this  letter  is  dated  Sept.  29,  1594,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  company  acted  under  the  old 
charter  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  until  the 
granting  of  a  new  one  by  James  I  on  July  8, 1 604. 
In  this  the  powers  of  the  company  were  restricted 
to  the  City  o^  London  and  within  three  miles  of 
its  boundaries,  but  it  gave  their  freemen  virtually 
a  monopoly  in  out-door  performances,  and  at 
weddings,  dances,  playing  under  windows,  etc., 
because  all  performers  under  one  of  the  com- 
pany's bye-laws  required  its  licence.  This  ob- 
noxious regulation  induced  Charles  I  to  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  company  to  within  the  City 
of  London  itself.  The  charter  of  James  dispenses 
with  the  sisterhood  and  makes  the  election  of 
the  master  an  annual  one,  instead  of,  as  before, 
for  life.  It  gives  the  power  to  sue  as  a  body  cor- 
porate, a  common  seal,  and  the  right  to  hold 
land  and  houses.  But  its  powers  to  examine 
musicians  and  to  control  them  have  become  a 
dead  letter,  and  its  income  is  derived  firom  the 
subscriptions  of  its  members  and  of  those  of 
former  days.  The  cost  of  taking  up  the  livery  is 
£15  17s.  6(2.  and  the  freedom  confers  a  vote  for 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  for  bridge- 
master,  and  other  offices.  The  livery  dinner, 
with  music,  is  annual,  and  the  court  dine  after 
three  of  the  quarterly  meetings  for  the  trans- 
sction  of  business.  Of,  late  years  some  eminent 
musicians,  amateurs  of  music,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  art  and  science,  have 
joined  the  company  as  a  social  centre  and  to 
increase  its  funds,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
advancing  music  educationally  or  otherwise. 
Among  them  are  John  Hullah  LL.D,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Stone,  Dr.  Stainer,  Dr.  Bridge,  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
K.CJB..  Mr.  Deputy  Sheriff  Crawford,  Mr.  Wilby© 
Cooper,  Mr.  Frank  Chappell,  Mr.  Henry  Phillips, 
Mr.  Molineux,  Mr.  (>ews,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Porter,  and  other  members  of  the  Madrigal 
Society.  Mr.  George  Wood,  Mr.  W.  Stewartson 
Collard,  and  Mr.  W.  Chappell  are  members  of  the 
court.  The  Musicians'  is  the  only  city  company 
fcr  the  exercise  of  a  profession.  [W.  C] 

MUSIC-PRINTING.   There  are  several  ways 
in  which  an  unlimited  number  of  copies  of  de- 
figns  or  characters  may  be  produced.    If  a  block 
▼OL.  a.  PT.  10. 
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of  wood  or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  m 
reZte/  the  required  shapes  of  the  characters,  then 
by  inking  the  raised  surface  an  impression  is 
easily  obtained  on  paper.  A  great  improvement 
on  such  block-printing  was  effected  by  making 
each  letter  a  separate  type  in  cast  metal,  so  that 
the  types  .might  be  used  over  and  over  again  for 
different  works.  The  convene  of  surfiMie  printing 
is. copper-plate  printing:  here  the  design  is  en- 
graved in  intaglio  on  a  sheet  of  metal,  and  the  ink 
is  contained  in  the  sunken  lines  of  the  engraving 
and  not  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  A  third  way 
is  by  lithography,  in  which  characters  are  drawn 
with  peculiar  greasy  pencils  on  the  surface  of  cer- 
tain porous  stones.  The  stone  being  wetted,  the 
ink  is  applied ;  and  it  adheres  to  Uie  drawing, 
but  refuses  the  stone.  All  these  methods  have 
been  applied  to  the  printing  of  music. 

I.  Block-printing  was  of  course  the  earliest 
plan  adopted,  and  the  oldest  known  example  is 
a  book  with  Gregorian  notes  printed  at  Augsburg 
by  Hans  Froschauer  in  1475.^  A  little  later, 
Gregorian  music  was  priniod  by  types,  at  two 
printings,  as  in  a  missal  published  by  Oct.  Scotus 
(Venice,  148a),  in  the  possession  of  Alfred  Little- 
ton, Esq.  Wenssler  and  Kilchen,  of  Basle,  in 
1488,  produced  the  '  Agenda  parochialium,'  and 
in  149a  Ratdolt,  probably  at  Augsbure,  a  missal. 
In  these  the  stave-lines  were  r^  and  the  notes 
black,  all  being  frt>m  type,  but  at  two  printings, 
one  for  the  stave  and  another  for  the  notes. 
Figurated  or  florid  song,  however,  presented 
greater  difficulties  to  the  type  printer.  Block- 
printing  therefore  continued  to  be  employed  for 
the  murical  portions  of  such  books  as  the '  Musices 
Opusculum  of  Nicolaus  Burtius,  printed  at 
Bolog^  in  1487,  by  Ugo  de  Rugeriis,  in  open 
lozenge-shaped  notes ;  and.the  '  Practica  Music® ' 
of  Fianchinus  Gafforius,  printed  at  Milan,  149  a. 
Even  as  late  as  1530,  Conrad  Peutinger  published 
at  Augsburg  a  collection  of  motets  for  five  voices 
in  wood-engraving.*  On  the  following  page  we 
give  a  facsimile  from  Burtius's  work. 

Meanwhile  Ottaviano  del  Petrucd  (bom  at 
Fossombrone,  1466)  so  advanced  the  art  that, 
practically  speaking,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  printing  florid  song  with  move- 
able types.  He  was  settled  in  Venice,  and 
thero  produced  his  first  work,  a  collection  of  96 
songs,  in  1501.  Another  of  his  publications  ap» 
peared  in  1503,  and  is  a  collection  of  masses  by 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  stave  lines  and  the 
notes  are  produced  at  two  separate  printings ; 
the  lines  being  unbroken  and  perfectly  con- 
tinuous, and  the  notes  set  up  in  moveable  types. 
The  annexed  specimen  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 

1  The  Maj«noe  PMlter.  ftow  In  the  BrtUsh  Moteam.  to  the  oldect 
printed  book  kmmn.  with  one  exception.  It  was  printed  hy  Fust  A 
Schoeflte  at  Hajenoe  in  1407  In  a  fine  larte  black-letter  tjrpe.  and  on 
Tellam.  Whera  mtuical  notei  were  required,  the  four  lines  of  the 
lUve  were  printed  in  red  ink.  bnt  the  notea  were  inserted  afterwards 
fry  hand.  In  a  second  edition.  14S©.  the  lines  were  black.  ThU  can- 
not therefore  be  cited  as  an  example  of  true  music  printinc.  any  more 
than  stiMlar bedks fh which thetaotarwere added  tothe printedstsTe 
bx  means  of  hiked  stamps  or  puncfaas  worked  bf  hand,  called  pattern 

printing.  .    ^ .«.. 

»  Bee  Bitner's  « Blblioffraphle.'  p.  14.  The  IlhMtratlons  to  OulIU- 
ebsTs  gtmi  work  oa  Mosart  (Moseew.  WOi  are  aU  cut  in  wood. 
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effect.  The  onlj  objeetkm  to  thli  lyBteni  was 
the  expenie  of  the  double  printing ;  and  this 
was  oYeroome  in  1507  by  Ernaid  \     ^_ 

Oeglin  of  Augsbarg,  who  printed  9^1^ 
boUi  stave  and  notes  simnltane-         *  -— 

ously,  entirely  superseding  Petmoci*s  method. 
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Schoffer  si  Mainz  did  the  same  in  1511,  and  w^ 
did  the  Gardano  &mily  at  Venice  firom  1556  for 
about  a  oentury  and  a  halt  Palestrina*s  Masses 
were  printed  in  parts  at  Borne  in  1572,  with 
a  ooazse  but  very  legible  type.  And  the 
process  used  at  the  present  day  is  pretty  neariy 


PSfs^nselstaftadiisp.  ^)  fton  the '  OpOKahnn '  of  Btirtin  (Bunio), 
Sb  ttie  Lltaaiy  of  A.  H«  Ltttlston^  B14. 


its 


the  same,  only  greatly   improTod    in    all 
details. 

In  England  the  first  known  attempt  at  Musio> 


Westminster  in  1495.  by  Wynken  da  Woide. 

The  characters  (see  reduced  fac-simile  annexed)); 

represent  the  consonances  of  Pythagoras.    ThiiK^ 


printing  is  in  Higden*8  Policronioon,  printed  at    appears  to  have  been-  set  up  piecemeal  and  nc4 
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iAngraved  on  a  solid'  wood-block.  It  is  however 
the  only  bit  of  music  in  the  book.    There  is  a 

mistake  in  the  double-octave,     ■ 

which  has  one  note  more  than  ^f 
the  proper  interval.  In  the  ^^*= 
first  ecQtion  of  this  work, 
printed  by  Caxlon  148  a,  a 
space  was  left  for  the  mu- 
sical characters  to  be  filled  in 
by  hand.  Both  editions  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  In 
Merbecke's  'Boke  of  Com- 
mon Prater  noted  *  (Grafton,  London,  1550)  the 
lour  lines  of  the  stave  are  continuous  luid  not 
made  up  of  small  pieces,  and  are  printed  In 
red  ink ;  the  square  notes  are  black  and  appear 
to  be  each  a  separate  type.  Only  four  sorts 
of  notes  are  used^  and  are  thus  explained  in  a 
memorandum  by  the  printer.  '  Hie  first  note  is 
a  strene'  note   and  is  ♦         /g^ 

a  breve;  the  second  is  ^  I  ^  I  *  I  ^^ 
a  square  note  and  is  a 

•emybreve ;  the  third  is  a  pycke  and  is  a  myn- 
ymme ;  the  fourth  is  a  close,  and  is  only  used  at 
the  end  of  a  verse,  etc.* 

A  book  in  the  British  Museum  (Musio  Cata- 
logue, C  316;  'Book*),  proves  that  florid  music 
WHS  printed  in  England  in  1530.  It  is  the 
bass  part  of  a  collection  of  ao  songs,  and  is 
attributed  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  successor 
of  Caxton.  The  typography  is  identical  with 
that  of  Petruoci,  already  mentioned  as  being 
produced  by  means  of  two  impressions.  John 
bay  of  Aldersgate,  in  1560,  published  the 
Church  Service  in  four  and  three  parts  in  an 
improved  style  of  typography,  and  in  156a 
the  whole  Book  of  Psalms.  And  Thomas  Vau- 
trollier  in  1575  published  the  Cantiones  of  Tallis 
and  BVrd  under  a  patent  firom  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, toe  first  of  the  kind  granting  a  monopoly 
or  sole  right  of  printing  music.  To  them  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Este — who  changed  his  name  to 
Snodham—John  Windet,  William  Bariey,  and 
others  who  were  the  assignees  of  Byrd  and 
Morlej,  under  the  patents  respectively  granted 
to  them  for  the  sole  printing  of  music.  In  1641 
Edward  Griffin  of  Paul's  Alley,  London,  printed 
a  collection  of  church  music  in  score  and  parts 
selected  by  John  Barnard,  a  minor  canon  of  SU 
Paul's.  The  notes  were  of  lozenge  shape,  and  the 
stave  lines  not  very  well  joined  together,  the  whole 
being  inelegant  though  very  legible, 
after  this  fiuihion.  But  the  expense 
of  two  printings  was  saved. 

These  men  followed  the  practice  of  the  foreigpi 
printers,  and  no  improvement  was  made  until  the 
time  of  John  Play  ford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Until  his  time,  the  quavers  and  semiquavers, 
however  numerous  in  succession,  were  all  dis- 
tinct; but  in  1660  he  introduced  the  'new  tied 
note,*  fonning  them  into  groups  of  four  or  six. 
The  Dutch,  French,  and  Germans  followed  his 
example;  but  Marcello's  Psalms,  published  at 
Venice  in  a  splendid  edition  in  1734,  were 

1  Strane.  i. «.  rtr«lned  or  itratclMd  out,  pnliAiw  from  Its  belof  the 
maA  in  chamlng. 
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printed  after  the  old  manner.  From  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  round  notes  began  to  supersede  the 
lozenge  form  both  in  writin^f  and  printing,  and 
John  Playford*s  '  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  *  (about 
1675)  was  printed  in  the  new  character. 

As  regards  France,  Foumier  ('Traits  historique 
et  critique  sur  Torigine  et  les  progr^  des  oarac- 
t^res  de  fonte  pour  Timpression  de  la  musique,* 
Berne,  1765)  says  that  Pierre  Hautin  of  Paris 
made  the  first  punches  for  printing  musio  about 
the  year  1535.  The  notes  and  the  itave  were 
represented  on  the  punch,  c<)n8equ)ently  the 
whole  was  printed  at  once.  These  types  he 
used  himself,  as  well  as  selling  them  to  Pi^re 
Attaignant  and  other  printers.  Hautin  printed 
as  late  as  1576.  GuiUaume  le  B^  in  1544-5 
engraved  music  types  for  printing  first  the  Unes 
and  then  the  notes ;  but  this  inconvenient  system 
was  abandoned.  Nicholas  Duchemin  printed 
music  at  one  printing  in  the  years  1550  to  1556. 
Robert  Granjon  printed  music  at  I^ons  about 
1572.  The  works  of  Claude  Le  «feune  were 
printed  in  France  by  Pierre  Ballard  in  1603 
and  1606  ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  cha- 
racters employed  showing  that  the  French  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  their  neighbours.  About 
this  time  also  madrigals  were  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  Phalesio,  and  sold  at  his  shop,  the  sign  of 
King  David. 

The  above-named  eminent  house  of  Ballard 
in  Paris  was  established  in  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century  by  Robert  Ballard  and  his  son-in- 
law  Adrien  Le  Roy,  and  continued  from  &ther 
to  son  for  two  centuries,  enjoying  a  royal  privi- 
lege or  patent  until  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  [Sea  vol,  i.  p.  iigb;  and  voL  ii. 
p.  133a.] 

Type  music  was  greatly  improved  in  the  i8th 
century.  The  '  Musical  Miscellany,*  printed  by 
John  Watts,  London  1739,  has  the  stave  lines 
fairly  joined,  although  the  notes  are  not  elegant 
in  form.  Foumier  (Paris  1766)  published  a 
'  Manuel  typographique,*  the  musical  specimens 
iB  whid^  are  vei^  good  and  dear.  Bui  still 
finer  are  the  iy\ye»  cut  by  J.  M.  Fleischman  of 
Nuremberg  in  1760.  The  stave  and  notes  are 
equal  to  any  plate-music  for  clearness  and 
beauty.  These  types  now  belong  to  J.  Enschede 
&  Son  of  Haariem.  Fpr  Fouot's  patent  (1767) 
see  Appendix. 

In  1 755  Breitkopf  of  Leiprig  effected  improve- 
ments in  the  old  system  of  types,  which  his  son 
(in  conjunction  with  his  partner  Hartel)  carried 
still  further.  [See  vol.  i.  37a,  273.]  Gustav 
Schelter  of  Leipzig  entirely  reformed  the  system, 
while  Cari  Tauchnitz  of  Leipzig  was  the  first  to 
apply  stereotype  to  music-notes. 

Mr.  Clowes,  the  eminent  London  printer,  did 
much  to  improve  music  types.  The  *Harmoni- 
con'  (1833-33),  the  'Musical  library*  (1834), 
and  the  'Sacred  Minstrelsy'  (1835),  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  art,  Uie  stave  lines  being 
more  perfectly  united  than  before. 

The  late  Professor  Edward  Owper  invented 
a  beautiful  but  expensive  process  of  printing' 
music  from  the  raised  surface  of  copper  or  bi 
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chAneteTtf  InBerted  i&  a  woodeti  block,  tlid  fltaVe 
lines  being  also  of  copper  inBerted  in  another 
block  and  printed  separately  from  the  notes. 
The  words  were  set  up  in  ordinary  types,  then 
stereotyped  and  inserted  in  grooves  in  one  of 
the  blocks.  His  patent  is  dated  April  5, 1817, 
and  numbered  5484. 

'  In  Scbennnan*s  process  (1856)  the  notes,  set  up 
in  type,  were  impressed  on  a  wax  mould  and  the 
stave  lines  superadded  to  the  same  mould,  from 
which  a  stereotype  cast  was  taken.  But  the 
double  operation  was  difficult,  and  the  mould 
liable  to  damage ;  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

The  old  system,  however,  of  using  separate 
types  has  been  so  much  improved  upon  by 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  Henderson,  Rait,  and 
Fenton,  and  other  printers,  and  the  stave  lines 
are  now  so  well  joined,  that  the  appearance 
and  distinctness  of  type-musie  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  This  result,  as  has  been  justly 
observed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  use  of  stereotype,  which  enables  printers  to 
employ  the  most  perfect,  and  consequently  very 
expensive,  kind  of  types.  If  these  were  used 
to  print  a  large  edition,  they  would  soon  be 
damaged ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
it  would  never  pay  the  publisher  to  keep  such 
a  mass  of  type  set  up  against  the  time  when 
a  fresh  edition  might  be  required..  The  types 
tawtt  be  disiributed  and  used  for  other  works ; 
and  the  expensive  labour  of  setting  up  must  be 
incurred  afresh  for  each  new  edition.  All  this  is 
avoided  bv  taking  a  stereotype  cast  from  the 
types,  which  can  be  done  at  a  small  cost,  and 
kept  in  store  to  be  printed  tram,  whenever  there 
is  a  fi^sh  demand  for  copies.  The  type  is  then 
released,  and  serves  over  again  for  other  works  or 
other  pages  of  the  same  work,  retaining  its  sharp- 
ness unimpaired.  Another  advantage  of  stereo- 
typing is  that  many  little  defects  in  the  types 
can  he  remedied  in  the  plate — ^greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  impression. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  examples  will 
shew  how  type-music  is  built  up  of  many  small 
parts.  Thus  the  single  quaver  and  its  stave  are 
composed  of  seven  small  pieces,  which  are  dis- 
sected and  shown  separately  in  the  second  ex- 
ample. The  same  is  done  for  the  group  of  three 
quavers,  which  is  made  up  of  sixteen  separate 
pieces. 


=  i  = 
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II.  The  printing  of  music  from  enyrcuved  cop- 
per plates  is  supposed  to  have  begun  at  Rome, 
where  a  collection  of  Canzonets — '  Diletto  spiri- 
tuale* — was  engraved  by  Martin  van  Buyten, 
and  published  by  Simone  Yerovio  in  1586,  and 
subsequently  books  of  airs,  etc.,  composed  by 
Kapspeiger,  dated  1604-16 12.  In  France  the 
great  house  of  Ballard,  slready  mentioned,  began 
to  use  engraving  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XI  V/s 
reign ;  some  of  Lully's  operas  being  printed  from 
types  and  some  from  engraved  copper-plates.  The 
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Oennanb  6t  ooune  practised  the  art,  the  mosl 
interesting  specimen  of  which  is  a  book  of  Cla- 
vierilbung,  or  exercises,  composed  and  engraved 
by  the  great  John  Sebastian  Bach  himself.  Id 
England  the  same  process  was  used  for  a  collec- 
tion of  pieces  by  Bull,  Byrd,  and  Gibbons,  en- 
titled *  Parthenia,'  engraved  by  Wm.  Hole,  and 
puUished  in  161 1 ;  for  single  songs  engraved  by 
Thomas  Cross  befiire  and  after  1 700 ;  by  Cluer 
for  Handel's  '  Suites  de  Pieces '  and  other  music 
(1720  etc.),  and  for  Dr.  Croft's  'Musicus  Appa- 
ratus Aoademicus'  (171 3  f),  and  *  Musics  Smou* 
(1734).    [See  CsoBa,  Cluer,  Croft,  in  voL  i.] 

The  process  of  scratching  each  note  separately 
on  the  copper  with  a  graver  was  obviously  an 
expensive  one ;  but  the  Dutch  contrived  to  soften 
the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  an  im- 
pression from  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  a  punch, 
the  point  of  which  had  the  form  of  a  musical 
note— a  method  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  also 
insuring  greater  uniformity  of  appearance ;  and 
accordingly  they  were  very  successful  with  their 
numerous  publications  from  and  after  the  year 
1 700.  A  punched  copper-plate  from  Dublin,  only 
about  40  years  old,  was  shown  at  the  Qkxton 
Exhibition  in  1877. 

As  early  as  1710  it  was  found  that  pewter 
plates  were  cheaper  and  easier  to  stamp  than 
copper.  In  London  John  Walsh  and  John 
Hare,  Richard  Mears,  Cluer  and  Creake,  Thomas 
Cross,  junior,  and  William  Smith  (an  apprentice 
of  Wa]sh*s)  printed  music  from  stamped  pewter 
plates.  These  were  very  coarsely  executed ; 
but  at  length  one  Phillips,  a  Welshman,  so  im- 
proved the  process  that,  according  to  Hawkins, 
music  was  scarcely  anywhere  so  well  printed  as 
in  England  in  his  time. 

This  is  the  process  that  continues  to  be  used  to 
the  present  day,  and  by  which  such  magnificent 
specimens  as  the  editions  of  the  Bachgeeellschaft, 
and  that  of  Palestrina  (both  by  Breitkopfs  of 
Leipzig),  or  the  edition  of  Handel  by  Dr.  Chry- 
Sander,  are  produced.  Messrs.  Novello  9t  Co. 
have  recently  imported  Grerman  workmen*  and 
their  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  P.  F.  works  in  one 
volume  (Christinas  1879),  or  the  first  publication 
of  the  Puicell  Society,  rival  the  hist  produc- 
tions of  Leipsig  for  clearness  and  elegance.  In 
order  te  save  ihe  pewter  plates  from  wear,  it  is 
now  the  custom  to  tramfer  an  impression  from 
the  plate  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  to  sine,  and 
then  print  copies  at  the  lithographic  press.  This 
also  enables  the  printer  to  use  a  better  and  blacker 
ink  than  if  the  plates  themselves  had  to  be  printed 
from ;  but*the  impressions  are  liable  to  smudge, 
and  are  inferior  in  clearness  to  those  from  the 
plates,  unless  indeed  these  are  engraved  in  a  very 
superior  style  of  sharpness.  In  Germany,  zinc 
has  of  late  been  used  instead  of  pewter:  th« 
punches  make  a  clearer  impression,  and  the  plates 
allow  of  a  larger  number  being  printed  without 
damage. 

In  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  type  and 
plate  printing  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  munt  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
engrave  a  pewter  plate  than  to  set  up  a  page  of 
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type,  but  that  the  cost  of  prtnltfii^  from  the  plate 
u  greater  than  from  the  types.  If  therefore  a 
small  number  of  copies  oialy  is  required,  say 
TOGO,  it  is  cheaper  to  engray&  But  if  several 
thousands  are  likely  to  he  sold,  then  the  type 
system  is  OKMt  profitable. 

III.  Lithography  has  in  a  few  instaaces  been 
used  to  multiply  manuscript  music,  which  is  trana- 
ferred  to  the  stone  frt>m  a  paper  copy  written 
with  a  special  ink.  This  may  be  useful  when  a 
few  copies  are  wanted  on  an  emergency,  as  any 
copyist  would  be  able  to  write  on  the  transfer 
paper.  But  by  employing  trained  copyists,  ac* 
customed  to  write  backwuds,  the  music  may  be 
written  at  once  on  the  stone ;  and  in  this  way 
Breitkopf  k  Hartel  of  Leipzig  have  produced 
useful  editions  of  Mozart's  operas  and  other 
works,  both  notes  and  words  being  very  clear 
and  neat.  Alfieri*s  edition  of  Palestrina  (6  vols., 
Rome,  1841-45)  is  a  splendid  spedmen  of  Ktho- 
graphed  music. 

For  part  of  ^e  above  information  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Chry- 
sander  in  the  Musical  Times  of  1877.  [Y.  de  P.] 

MUSIC  SCHOOL,  THE,  Oxford,  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  ^e  Schools  quadrangle, 
under  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  building  was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7th  century,  but  the  interior  of  the  Music 
School  was  alt^ed  in  1780  by  the  architect 
Wyatt  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Professor 
of  Music,  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  The  expenses  of 
these  alterations  were  defrayed  by  a  grant  of 
£50  from  the  University  and  by  the  proceeds  of 
tluve  choral  concerts  given  at  th&  following  Com- 
memoration, at  one  of  which  Dr.  Hayes*s  oratorio 
'  Prophecy '  was  performed.  The  Music  School 
was  formerly  used  for  the  performance  of  the 
exercises  for  the  Degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus. 
Doc.,  but  during  the  last  ten  years  the  orchestra 
has  been  removed,  and  the  room  is  now  used  for 
the  University  Esuuninations.  The  collection  of 
music  (noticed  in  the  article  Musical  Libraries) 
which  belongs  to  the  Music  School  is  no  longer 
preserved  there,  having  been  recently  removed 
to  the  Raddiffe  Library ;  but  the  building  still 
contains  a  valuable  oollectioa  of  portraits  of  mu^ 
sicians,  etc.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list  :— 


a  F.  AbeL 
Dr.  J.  BnlL 
Dr.  Burner. 
Thonuw  BugrsTS. 
Colonel  Blaithwmit 
Dr.  Bojve. 


Sir  John  HawkJAS. 
James  Hailetins. 
Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Dr.  P.  Hayes. 
John  Hingeston. 
B.  Hudson. 


IiordCrewekBi».ofDartkani.  J.  Hilton. 

Dr.  Child.  Nicholas  IjmiAie. 

Dr.  Croft.  Henry  Lawes. 

CorellL  William  Lawes.. 

J.  P.  Ei£fori  Orlando  di  LasMX 

Bernard  Oatet.  Matthew  Lock: 

Christopher  Gibbons.  Dr.  Pepusc^ 

Orlando  Gibbons.  Bernard  Smith. 

W.  Gregory.  Christopher  Simmon. 

HandeL  Dr.  Thomas  Tudwayi 

Dr.  Heather.  Dr.  Wilson. 

In  Anthony  k  Wood's  account  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  states  that  the  Music  School  also  poe- 
sessed  busts  of  King  Alfred,  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  and  H. 
Puroell,  as  well  as  portraits  of  W.  Hine,  Dr.  Par- 
rnxDM,  Salomon,  and  John  Weldoa.   -The  bests 
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are  no  longer  m  the  Scheol>  b«t  there  are  four 
unidentified  portraits,  which  are  possibly  those  of 
the  abeve-named  musicians.  [W.  B.  S.] 

MUSIK,  KONIGLICHE  HOCHSCHULE 
FUR.  The  Royal  High  School  for  Music  at  BerUn 
was  established  in  its  present  form  in  1875,  01^ 
the  reoigjanieation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 
It  was  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  dis- 
tinct bodies.  The  first  of  those,  which  constitutes 
the  'Abtheilung  fur  musikalische  Composition* 
of  the  present  School,  was  founded  m  March 
1 833.  In  1 869  the  '  Abtheilung  fUr  AusUbende 
Tonkimst '  (consisting  only  of  Instrumental  dasseik 
for  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano)  was  added  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Joachim*.  In  187 1  an 
Organ  class,  in  1872  classes  for  Braes  Instru- 
ments, Double  Bass,  and  Solo  Vocalists,  and 
in  1873  a  Cheral  class  were  added;  and  in 
1874  a  full  chorus  was  organised*  The  High 
School  thus  consists  of  two  departments.  The 
first  of  these  is  devoted  solely  to  instruction  in 
Composition.  There  are  four  Professors,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  sunmier  term  of  1878 
(the  report  for  which  is  the  last  issued)  was  18. 
The  second  department  is  devoted  to  executive 
music,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Joachim.^  There  are  36  professors,  and  instrue* 
tion  ia  ^ven  in  the  violin,  violoncello,  quartet 
playing,  pianoforte  (both  as  a  principal  and  a 
seconduy  subject),  playing  from  score,  organ, 
double  bass,  fluta,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn, 
trumpet,  ensemble  playing,  solo  playing  wiUi 
orchestral  accompaniment^  orchestral  playing, 
solo  singing,  part  singing,  choral  singing,  train- 
ing choruses,  theory  of  vocal  instruction,  decla- 
mation and  acting,  Italian,  pianoforte  (with  re- 
gard to  vocal  music),  theory,  and  history.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  summer  term  of  1878 
was  ao8.  This  division  receives  from  the  State 
a  grant  of  140,868  marks  (^£7493).  The  receipts 
are  estimated  at  41,760  marks  (^3088),  so  that 
the  institution  costs  the  State  about  ^£5400. 
One  fifth  of  the  number  of  pupils  receive  free 
instruction,,  awarded  according  to  progress  or 
tabnt,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  1200  marks  is  de- 
voted to  the  assistance  of  needy  and  deserving 
pupils.  The  orchestra  consists  of  70  or  80  per- 
formers, amongst  whom  are  10  professional  leaders, 
each  with  a  saWy  of  6oo>mavks(£30).  Since  1872 
the  pupils  of  the  High  School  have  given  three  or 
four  public  concerts  every  year,  and  since  1876 
semi  public  concerts  and  occasional  dramatic  and 
operatic  performances  have  been  given  by  the 
pupils  twice  a  month. — The  Reyal  Institution  for 
Church  Music,  althpugh  unconnected  with  the 
High  School  fov  Music,  may  be*  noticed  here. 
This  Institution  was  founded  in  1822,  and  was 
placed  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arta  in  1875,  since  when  the  Director  of  the 
Institution  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Academy.  The  Institution  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  organists,  cantors,  and  music  masters 
for  high-grade  schciols  and  seminaries.  There 
are  four  professors,  giving  instruction  in  the  organ, 
pianoforte,  violin,  nnging.:  harmony,  counter- 
point and  form,  organ  construction,  and  criticism 
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of  .exerciBW.    The  mvtaaage  number  of  pupils  is 
tto.  [W.  B.  8.] 

MTJSIKALISCHES  OFFER,  <.«.  Musical 
Offering.  One  ofBach*sworksy  containing  various 
treatments  of*  subject  given  him  by  Frederick 
the  Great  to  extemporise  upon  during  his  visit 
to  Potsdam  in  ^  1747.  The  work,  as  published 
by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  (Nov.  1831),  contains 
a  Ricercave,  <ene  for  3  voices  and  one  for  6  voices 
(the  latter  in  score),  i  Fuga  canonica  for  a  voices, 
5  Sonatas  for  Flute  (the  king's  own  instrument), 
Violin,  and  Continue,  and  8  Canons ;  16  pieces  in 
all.  The  work  was  published  by  Bach  with  a 
dedication  dated  July  7,  i747«-a  curious  medley 
of  5  sheets  oblong  folio  and  i  sheet  upright  folio, 
containing  the  Ricercar  k  3,  and  a  Canoa  per* 
petuus  (the  3id  in  B.  Jb  H.*s  edition),  5  Canons, 
and  the  Fuga  canonica.  In  the  Dedication  copy, 
now  in  the  Amalienbibliothek  at  Berlin,  Bach 
has  written  'Regis  lussu  Cantio  £t  Reliqua 
Canonica  Arte  R^oluta' — the  theme  demanded 
by  the  king  with  other  things  developed  by  can- 
onical art.  Four  more  oblong  feUo  sheets  seem 
to  have  been  afterwards  added,  containing  the 
Ricercar  k  6  and  a  Canons,  and  kstly  $  sheets 
containing  the  Sonatas  and  I  Canon.  (See 
Spitta's  Bach,  il.  671-676 ;  843-845.)  [G.] 

MUSTEIi,  ViCTOB,  a  manufacturer  -of  har- 
moniums, whose  long  struggles  against  poverty, 
and  final  success,  entitle  him  to  be  called  the 
'Palissy  of  music,*  was  bom  at  Havre  in  1815. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  la,  he  was  ap* 
prenticed  to  a  shipbuilder,  and  in  1838  set  up  in 
business  for  himself  in  that  trade  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Sanvio.  Endowed  from  youth  with  a 
peculiarly  construetave  genius,  his  first  attempts 
at  making  musical  instruments  were  devoted  to 
the  im|»ovement  of  an  accordion  which  he  had 
bought  in  Havre.  Flatted  with  his  success,  he 
disposed  of  his  workshop  in  May  1844,  and  set 
out  for  Paris  with  his  wife  and  two  children. 
For  the  next  nine  years  he  worked  in  several 
different  workshops,  but  never  obtained  high 
wa^  In  1853  he  determined  to  start  in 
busmess  for  himself  as  a  harmonium  maker,  »nd 
in  1855  exhibited  his  harmonium  with  'Double 
Expression,'  and  a  new  stop  '  Haipe  Eolienne,' 
for  which  he  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  dass. 
F«r  the  first  year  after  this.  Mustel  (now  as- 
sisted by  his  two  sons)  did  fiurly  wel^  but 
business  rapidly  declined,  and  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  obliged  to  succumb,  but  for  the  sale 
of  a  little  land  wkioh  he  kad  inherited  from  his 
fifbther.  Even  in  1866  his  receipts  did  little 
more  than  cover  the  costs,  but  since  that  date 
the  firm  of  "Victor  Mustel  et  ses  Fils*  has 
gained  *  reputation  that  has  becm  as  noteworthy 
in  England  as  in  I>V»nce. 

The  inventions  due  to  MM.  Mustel  ar&— '  La 
IXrable  Expression'  (patented  1854),  whereby 
tile  natural  prepondersnoe  of  the  bass  tones  over 
those  of  the  treble  Ib,  with  complete  power  of 
•increase  and  decrease  in  either  hal^  brought 
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under  direct  control  of  the  player  by  means  cf 
knee  pedals  (genouill^res)  that  control  the  energy 
and  pressure  of  the  wind ;  '  Le  Fort^  expzcssif;' 
a  divided  swell  governed  by  pneumatic  agency ; 
and  '  La  Harpe  Eolienne,*  a  tremolo  register  of 
two  ranks  of  vibrators,  a  ft.  pitch,  whi(£  offer  a 
gently  beating  variation  to  the  unison  by  being 
slighUy  less  and  mors  than  the  normal  pitch  of 
the  instrument,  the  impression  of  which  remains 
unimpaired.  M.  Mustel  has  recently  invented 
'Le  Typophone,'  and  '  Le  M^taphone.'  llie  first 
of  these  is  a  keyboard  percussion  instrument, 
made  of  tuning-forks  in  resonance  boxes  of  the 
proper  acoustic  capacity.  It  is  not  at  thb 
moment  in  &brication,  since  its  manufiEusture 
would  need  larger  funds  than  the  firm  has  at 
its  disposal,  but  it  was  lately  used  with  success 
st  the  Paris  Op^ra  Comique  in  Mozart's  *  Flute 
enchant^.'  The  M^taphone  (patented  in  1878) 
is  an  invention  to  soften  at  pleasure  the  some- 
what strident  tcmes  of  the  harmonium.  It  is 
produced  by  a  sliding  shutter  of  leather  to 
each  compartment,  and  is  governed  by  draw- 
stop^  as  with  other  modifications  of  tone  and 
power.  [A.J.H.] 

MUSURGIA  UNIVERSALIS.  The  name 
of  a  voluminous  work,  published  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1650,  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Athanasius 
Kircher,  and  translated  into  German,  by  An- 
dreas Hirsch,  of  Hall,  in  Suabia,  in  i66a. 

The  ten  Books  into  which  the  treatise  is  divided 
contain  much  useful  matter,  interrupted,  unfoiv 
tunately,  by  a  host  of  irrelevant  disquisitions,  and 
an  inordinate  amount  of  «mpty  speculation. 

In  the  First  Book,  the  author  describes  the 
Construction  of  the  Ear,  the  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Vxxssl  Oigans,  and  the  sounds  emitted 
by  Beasts,  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  including 
the  Death-Song  of  the  Swan. — The  Second  Book 
treats  of  the  Music  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Greeks. — In  the  Third,  are  contained  discussions 
on  the  Theory  of  Harmonics,  Proportion,  the 
Ratios  of  IntOTvals,  the  Greek  Scales,  the  Scale  of 
Guide  d'ArezEo,  tbe  system  of  Boethius,  and  the 
Antient  Greek  Modee.>^The  Fourth  Book  is  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  Monochord,  and  its 
ininute  divisions.— The  Fifth  Book  treats  of  Nota- 
tion, Coimterpoint,  and  other  luranches  of  Coat' 
position;  and  contains  a  Canon  which  may  be 
sung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred  thousand 
voices.  [See  Nodus  Salomonis.]— The  Sixth 
Book — founded  chiefly  on  the  Harmonieorum 
libri  XII  ai  MerBennus--contain8  a  long  diffiert- 
atioB  upon  Instrumental  Music. — ^Ilie  Seventh 
Book  describes  the  difference  between  Antient  and 
Modem  Music— The  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth 
Books  are  filled  with  discussions  of  a  very  trans- 
cendental character;  and,  dealing  largely  in  'the 
MarveUous,'  treat  of  the  Bite  of  the  Tarantula 
and  its  musical  cure,  the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres, 
and  of  the  Four  Elements,  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony as  exemplified  in  the  Proportions  of  the 
Human  Body  and  the  Affections  of  the  Mind, 
and  other  subjects  equally  visionary  and  recon- 
dite, some  oompensation  for  the  absurdity  of 
which  will  be  found  in  a  really  practical  de» 
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■eription  of  At  jEoliAn  Hup,  of  which  Father 
Kinder  cImimB  to  be  the  invantor. 

A  careful  penuol  of  this  cmiooi  worii  will  be 
ibuod  DeiCher  uieleu  nor  unlntanating',  pro- 
Tided  it!  ■tatement*  be  received  etm  grano  lalit, 
Bemembering  that  il<  author  wm  rather  a  well- 
lead  Scholiu'  than  a  pracUcal  Mumciaii.  we  can 
«c»roelj  wonder  at  the  errors  it  contftina.  It* 
merita  are  the  reault  of  laborioui  reieorch.  Its 
bulla  arise  from  Father  Eircher'a  inabilitj  to 
form  ■  correot  judgment  on  point*,  whioh,  to  a 
more  experienced  Artiat,  would  have  pieaented 
but  litUe  difficulty.  And,  the  like  may  Em  laid  of 
the  aame  writer'a  Phoniirgia  NOda — a  work  oQ 
the  Nature  and  Propertiea  of  Sound — which  ap- 
peMHiini673,  [W,S.R.] 

MUTA  (lUJian),  is.  change.  A  won]  often 
aeen  attached  to  Horn  part*— 'muta  in  Ea,' 
'muta  in  B,'  etc.,  meaning  nmpty  'change  to 
Eb  or  Bb.'  etc.;  that  ia,  take  off  the  ciuok  in 
whiah  yoa  are  playing  and  put  on  that  which 
will  make  the  horn  eouDd  in  Eb  or  Bb.         [O.] 

MUTATION.  (Lat.  Mulalio,  &om  malo  to 
change.)  I.  When,  iatheSalmiaatlonofaPlun 
Chaunt  Melody,  it  becomea  necaaeary  to  paaa 
^m  one  Heiachord  to  another,  the  proceaa  bj 
which  the  tranifer  i*  eSeoted  ia  oalled  a  Muta. 
tioo.  [See  HuiCHOED.]  In  aacending  from  the 
HtxacBordon  durvm  to  the  Bexaekordon  nata- 


— whence  thia  partiuular 
HuUdon  ii  known  m  that  of  Sob  &t.  [Sea 
eiample,  toI.  t,  p.  7.;46.] 

In  deacending  &om  the  Btxaduirdon  naiuraU 
to  the  Heatchordon  rfurum,  the  loi  of  the  latter 
muat  be  taken,  inatead  of  the  re  of  the  former,  at 
the  aame  note ;  and  the  Mutation  ia  then  called 
Ra  Sol.  The  aame  prooaa  will  alao  aerre  for 
the  mutual  interchange  between  the  Htxaehor- 
don  natural  and  the  Htitaduirdon  moUe,  at  the 
uoteG. 

But,  in  asoending  from  the  Stxachordnm  natk- 
TaU  to  the  Htxaehordon  durum,  the  re  of  the 
Utter  mtiat  be  aubetituted  ibr  the  la  of  the  farmer, 
at  the  note  A,  by  meani  of  the  Mutation  La 
Ra :  and,  in  deaoending  (rtaa  the  Htxaehordon 
durum  to  Uie  flexacKordon  natural*,  the  la  of 
the  aeoond  will  be  anng  inatead  of  the  re  of  the 
Gnt— Rk  La. 

Direct  communication  between  the  Btxa- 
dordon  durum,  and  the  Hexaehordiyn  molU,  ia 
rarely  naed,  on  aocoant  of  the  Falae  Relation 
deacribed  under  the  head  of  Mi  Contsa  Fa. 

Many  different  ayatema  of  Mutation  have  been 
raDomniended  bf  early  writoi ;  but  all  agree  in 
the  neoeaaity  of  so  airanging  that  the  Semitone 
ihaU  alwaya  fall  between  the  SyUablea  mi  and/u. 
Lnca*  LoHiui  (Erotemata  muaise,  15G3)  direct! 
the  change  to  be  alwaya  made  by  means  of  re  in 
■acanding,  and  la  in  deacending ;  and  enforce* 
bi*  mle  m  the  following  distich  — 
TocHnu  utkria  ■olam  maUnda  dnafam: 

II.  The  term  ia  alao  applied  to  the  ohange 
whioh  take*  plaoe  in  a  Boy's  V<uoa,  when  it 
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naaea  frtan  I^ble,  or  Alto,  into  Tenor,  or  Baa^ 
The  period  of  this  tnuufonnation  ia  uncertain ; 
but  it  genarally  dedarea  itaelf  between  the  agea 
of  fourteen  uid  sixteen,  and  ia  vary  rarely 
deferred  later  than  the  completion  of  tiie  seven- 
teenth year,  During  the  time  that  It  is  in  pro- 
greaa,  the  vocal  organs  nndsigo  ao  much  di»- 
turbance,  that  great  care  ia  neceaaary  in  order  to 
'    '        ^m  being  serioualy  injured  by 


III.  More  rarely,  the  word  ii  need  to  denote 
that  change  in  the  position  of  the  hand  npon  the 
Violin,  which,  by  Engliah  Violiiuat*,ia  called  the 
Shift.  [,WS.R.] 

MUTATION  STOPS,  in  an  oigan,  are  thoee 
regiatera  which  do  not  piwluce  a  aoond  agreeing 
with  the  name  of  the  key  pressed  down,  but 
either  the  perfect  GfUi  or  the  major  third  to  it,  aa  G 
or  E  on  the  C  key.  The  former  are  called  Sfth- 
aoundiug,  or  Quint  stops ;  the  latter  third-aound- 
ing,  or  l^erce  atop*.  The  proper  relative  aiie  of 
the  largest  fifth-aounding  atop  is  one-third  (bat  of 
the  Foundation  atop  from  whichitia  deduced:  as 
I°li  f'h  ™  'I-  ^^  the  33,  16,  or  8  feet  atopa 
reapactively.  The  laiveat  Tierce-Boaading  stops 
are  one-lifth  the  size  otthe  Foundation  atopa  fn^ 
whioh  they  are  deduced  1  as  6^  3^,  and  ij  feet 
reepectively.  The  thirdsounding  rank  on  the 
manual  has  been  much  more  apaiingly  used  since 
the  introduction  of  Equal  Temperament,  as  it  doca 
not  sound  agreeably  with  thatayatam  of  tuning; 
and  an  additional  rank  of  pipes  oonaequently  be- 
comea  available  for  aome  oUier  purpoae. 

Theonly  Mutation  stop  in  use  in  England  pre- 
vioualy  to  the  arrival  of  Smith  and  Hanis  (1660) 


octave*  (among  the  mull  Mixture  ranka)  became 
not  unoommon.  [E.J.  H.] 

MUTE(jiordina,- fourdlac-rfaiaji/R').  Aeon- 
tiivanoe  applied  to  a  muncal  inatrument  for  the 
purpcae  of  deadening  or  leeaeniog  the  sound.  In 
the  pianoforte  the  effect  iapioduoed  by  the  damper* 
or  tiie  aoft  pedal. 


the  violin-tribe  the  1 
mnte  is  a  piece  of  \ 
ham  so  formed  aa 
to  atiek  on  to  the 
bridge  and  stand 
dear  of  the  strings. 
It  adds  weight  to 
the  bridge  and 
(hua  ohecka  tha 
vibrations  of  the 
body  of  the  inatru- 
ment. [See  Appen- 
dix, DOLOI  CAM- 
CAB*.]        In 

leathern  pear  ia  emi^oyect,  whioh  ftlla  the  bell 
to  a  great  extent,  and  thu*  praveDta  (b*  sound 
from  coming  fully  out. 

Beethoven  mate*  the  afaringa  of  the  cnshcatra 
In  tha  alow  movement  of  hia  3rd  and  jth  P.  F. 
Conoertoa,  and  In  that  uf  the  Viidin  Conoertn. 
A  fine  iaataane  ia  the  middle  portioii  of  Weber  • 
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Overfcnre  to  Eaiyanthe.    Mendelasolin  rarely  if 
ever  uses  thii  meuu  of  effect.  [G.] 

MY  MOTHER  BIDS  ME  BIND  MY 
HAIR.  One  of  the  most  &vourite  of  Hftydn's  i  j 
Canzonets.  The  words  were  originally  written 
by  Mn.  Hunter  to  the  andante  of  a  sonata  by 
Pleyel.  The  stanzas  were  reversed  by  Haydn, 
so  Uiat  the  present  first  verse  was  originally  the 
second.  [G.] 

MYSLIWECZEK,  Jobkf,  a  Bohemian  com- 
poser, son  of  a  miller,  bom  near  Prague,  March 
9,  1737 ;  had  a  good  education  in  the  common 
schoo]^  and  after  nis  fathers  death  devoted  him- 
self to  music.  After  many  attempts  at  compo- 
sition, and  much  wandering,  he  fell  upon  his  feet 
at  Parma,  in  1 764.  with  an  opera,  the  success  of 
which  was  so  great  as  to  induce  the  Neapolitan 
ambassador  to  engage  him  to  write  the  opera  for 
the  celebration  of  the  next  birthday  of  the  king  at 
Naples.  The  new  piece  was  called  Bellerofonte, 
and  made  his  reputation  to  that  degree  that 
though  he  retumea  to  the  north  of  Italy  he  was  re- 
called to  Naples  no  less  than  nine  times.  Mozart 
met  him  at  Bologna  in  Nov.  1773,  and  again  at 
Munich  in  1777.  He  was  evidently  very  gifted. 
Mozart  says  of  his  sonatas  that '  they  are  bound 
to  please,  not  difficult,  and  very  effective,'  and 
urges  his  sister  to  leam  them  ^by  heart.  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  him  'as  a  prize  difficult  to 
replace.  He  was  evidently  very  '  fascinating,  but 
as  evidently  a  loose  fish,  unable,  with  all  lus  en- 
gagements^ to  keep  himself  respectable.* 


NACHSCHLAG. 

In  1778  he  gave  his  Olimpiade  at  Naples, 
which  threw  evoy  one  into  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  famous  singer  Gabrielli  sang 
his  songs  everywhere,  and  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  none  were  so  suited  to  her  voice.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  4,  1781,  adding  another 
to  the  long  list  of  musicians  whose  great  popu- 
larity during  their  lifetime  was  not  sufficient 
to  preserve  their  works  from  swift  oblivion. 
Mysliweczek  is  said  to  have  had  a  young  Eng- 
lish friend  named  Barry,  who  buried  him  in 
San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  him  there.  The  Italians  called  him 
n  Boemo,  in  despair  at  the  pronunciation  of 
his  proper  name.  [G.] 

MYSTJ^RES  D*ISIS.  LE3.  An  arrange- 
ment,  or  derangement,  of  Mozart*s  Zauberflote, 
words  by  Mord,  music  adapted  by  Lachnith ; 
produced  at  the  Academic  Aug.  a6,  1 801.  The 
opera  was  torn  to  pieces ;  some  of  the  beet  num> 
bers  (f.o.  the  and  quintet,  the  terzet,  the  chorus 
'  O  Isis,  Pamina*s  song)  were  taken  out,  numbers 
from  other  operas  inserted  (e.  g.  *Fin  ch'  han  dal 
vino '  as  a  duet).  The  concluding  chorus  opened 
the  opera,  and  immense  liberties  were  taken  with 
what  was  left.  But  such  was  the  beauty  and 
spirit  of  the  music  that  its  success  was  immense^ 
and  it  kept  the  boards  till  May  a.  i8a7.  The 
real  Zaub^dte  was  first  produced  in  Paris  in 
1839.  Lachnith  was  much  ridiculed  at  the  time ; 
he  was  called  *  Le  D^rangeur,*  and  his  work  *  Lee 
Mis^res  d'ici."    [See  Lachitith.]  [G.] 
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NAAMAN.     An  oratorio  In  a  parts;   the 
words  by  W.  Bartholomew,  the  music  by 
Costa.     Ck>mposed   for  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  and  produced  there  Sept.  7, 1864. 

Sir  M.  Costa*s  former  oratorio,  Eli,  was  also 
written  to  words  by  Bartholomew,  is  in  a  parts, 
and  was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival, 
on  Aug.  19.  1855.  [G.] 

NABUCCO.  or  NABUCODONOSOR.  Opera 
in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Solera,  music  by  Verdi 
Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  in  Lent  184a ;  at 
Paris,  Oct.  16,  1845  ;  in  London  as  'Nino*  at 
Her  Majesty  s,  March  3,  1846.  [G.] 

NAGHBAUR,  Fbanz,  a  noted  German  tenor, 
bom  March  2$,  1835,  ^  Schloss  Giessen,  near 
Friedrichshafen,  Wurtembuig.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Polytechnic  School,  Stuttgard.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Gesangverein,  his  fine  voice  attracted  the 
notice  of  Pischek,  who  advised  him  to  take  re- 
gular instruction  in  singing.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  chorister  at  Basle,  and  afterwuds  became  a 
member  of  a  German  troupe  travelling  in  France. 
Through  the  liberality  of  M.  Passavant,  a  banker 
at  Luneville,  he  found  means  for  the  culture  of 
Us  voice,  first  through  Orti,  the  bass  singer,  and 


1  letter.  Not.  Hi  ITH. 
<s  Aug.7.  ITTIi. 


I  Oct  u,  rrrr. 

«/«b.  93. 1778,-  Oct.  21.  mr* 


afterwards  with  Lamperti  of  Milan.  He  after> 
wards  sang  in  opera  at  Mannheim,  Prague,  Darm- 
stadt, Vienna,  and  in  1866  at  Munich,  where  he 
obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the  opera. 
More  recently  he  has  sung  in  Italy,  and  crated 
Lohengrin  at  Rome  in  1878.  His  parts  comprise 
Raoul,  the  Prophet,  Arnold,  etc  [A.  C] 

NACHDRUCICMIT  (With  preesure,HeaviIy ; 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  ItiJian  pesanie),  A 
direction  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Rondo  of  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  b,  No.  5.  Op.  73  (Ban 
9,  loa,  106),  to  indicate  that  the  bass  is  to  be 
well  emphasized.  The  term  €tpre$nvo  is  ooinci- 
dently  used  in  the  treble.  [J.A.F.M.] 

NAGHRUF,  <.  6.  Farewell.  The  title  civen  by 
Mendelssohn  to  the  slow  movement  which  he 
composed  to  his  Quintet  in  A,  in  Paris,  after 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  great  friend  Edward 
Ritz.  It  replaced  a  minuet  and  trio  in  Ff  and 
D,  the  trio  in  double  canon.  [G.] 

N  ACHSCHLAG.  The  German  name  for  one 
of  the  graces  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
It  consists  of  a  note  played  or  sung  at  the  end  of 
the  note  to  which  it  serves  as  an  ornament^  and 
it  thus  forms,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  aati- 
thesis  to  the.  Vorsehlag,  or  sh<nrt  appoggiatura, 


KACHSCHLAG. 

Vhich  ia  pUyed  at  the  begixming.    [APPOOOIA- 

TUEA.] 

Voruhtaff,  Naektddag, 

1.       WrilUim.  Fiawi.  WrUUm,  PUfsi. 


NACHSCHLAC. 
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Like  all  graces,  the  Naohachlag  forma  part  of 
the  value  of  its  principal  note,  which  is  accord- 
ingly curtailed  to  make  room  for  it,  just  as  in 
the  Vorschlag  the  principal  note  loses  a  portion 
of  its  value  at  the  beginning.  Emanuel  Bach, 
who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  of 
grace-notes,  does  not  approve  of  this  curtail- 
ment. He  says — 'All  graces  written  in  small 
notes  belong  to  the  next  following  large  note, 
and  the  value  of  the  preceding  laige  note  must 
therefore  never  be  lessened.*  And  again — 'The 
Ugly  Nachflchlag  has  arisen  from  the  error  of 
separating  the  Vorschlag  from  its  principal  note, 
and  playing  it  within  the  value  of  the  foregoing 
note,  and  he  gives  the  following  passage  as  an 
instance,  which  he  considers  would  be  iar  better 
rendered  as  in  £z.  4  than  as  in  Ex.  3. 

&  8.  4. 
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Nevertheless,  Emanuel  BacVs  successors,  Mar- 
purg,  Turk,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc.,  have  all  re- 
cognised the  Naphschlag  as  a  legitimate  grace, 
though  tbey  all  protest  against  its  being  written 
as  a  small  note,  on  account  of  its  liabiSty  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Vorschlag.  Marpuxg  refers 
to  an  early  method  of  indicating  it  by  means  of 
a  bent  line  x-v,  the  angle  being  directed  upwards 
or  downwards  aooorduig  as  tlie  Nachschlag  was 
above  or  below  the  principal  note  (Ex.  5),  while 
for  a  springing  Nachschlag,  the  leap  of  which 
was  always  into  the  next  following  principal 
note,  an  oblique  line  was  used  (Ex.  6).  *But  at 
the  present  day  (1755),*  he  goes  on  to  say,  'the 
Nachschlag  is  always  written  as  a  small  note, 
with  the  hook  turned  towardi  iU  own  principal 
note'  (Ex.  7). 
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The  Naphschlag  was  not  limited  to  a  single 
note,  groups  of  two  notes  (called  by  Ttirk  the 
double  Nach«chlag)  forming  a  diatonic  progrea- 
sion,  and  played  at  the  end  of  their  principal 
note,  being  frequently  met  with,  and  groups  of 
even  more  notes  occasionally. 


In  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the  Nach- 
schlag, though  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is 
almost  invariably  written  out  in  notes  of  or- 
dinary size,  as  in  the  following  instances,  among 
many  others. 

9.  Haxobl,  *HeMiah.' 


j;*«rir'-rr7r'-i^ 


BssTHovBir,  Symphony  No.  7. 


j'/'ilr"Lj-lr  !L^ 


MairoBbssoRir,  Cello  Sonata,  Op.  45. 


^J^    B 


P 


Bach,  Fugue  No.  1.    (DauhU  Naduddag.) 


Modem  composers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
returned  to  some  extent  to  the  older  method  of 
writing  the  Nachschlag  as  a  small  note,  ap- 
parently not  taking  into  account  the  possibility 
of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  Vorschlag-  It  is  trud 
that  in  most  cases  there  is  practically  little 
chance  of  a  misapprehension,  the  general  charac- 
ter and  rhythm  of  the  phrase  sufficiently  indi- 
cating that  the  small  notes  form  a  Nachschlag. 
Thus  in  many  instances  in  Schumann's  piano- 
forte works  the  small  note  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  bar,  in  the  position  in  which  as  Nachschlag 
it  ought  to  be  played,  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
the  Vorschlag,  which  would  be  written-  at  the 
beginning  of  the  bar  (Ex.  10).  And  in  the  ex- 
amples quoted  below  from  Liszt  and  Chopin, 
although  the  same  precaution  has  not  been 
taken,  yet  the  effect  intended  is  sufficiently  clear 
— the  small  notes  all  &I1  within  the  time  of  the 
preceding  notes  (Ex.  11). 

10.  ScHUMANir, '  Wamm,'  Op.  IS. 

Bm  T.    XaOttMag*  Bar  IL    VortMa^ 


j^Uittif^l^lfi;,^ 


11*         Liszt,  'Rhapeodle  Bongrotie,*  No.  S. 
Cmokit,  Noetnme,  Op.  SS,  No.  S. 


y>„  ,.  r^W^,iJ^\- 
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Altbough  tlie  employment  of  the  Naoluchlag 
is  BO  general  in  oompoidtiony  it  appears  to  have 
no  distinctive  name  in  any  language  except  Ger- 
man. Some  English  authors^  have  adopted  tiie 
translation  AftemoU,  bnt  it  has  never  come  into 
general  use,  while  among  the  old  French  agrir 
mens  there  is  one  called  AceetU,  which  is  identi- 
ekl  both  as  to  sign  and  execution  with  the 
Nachschlag  described  by  Marpuig  (Ex.  5),  but 
which,  according  to  Rousseau,  who  speaks  of  it  as 
a  coup  de  gotier,  only  belonged  to  vocal  music. 

The  term  Nachschlag  also  signifi^  the  turn  of 
atriU.    [See  Trill.]  [F.T.] 

J^AGHSPIEL,t.e.  Afterpiece.  A  name  given 
by  the  modem  €rerman  school  of  oiganists  to 
pieces  intended  to  be  played  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  while  the  congregation  is  leaving  the 
church.  This  form  of  composition  is  also  called 
Postludium,  and  has  even  been  engliahed  as 
'  Postlude.*  The  German  title  corresponds  to  the 
word  Vorspiel,  used  as  an  equivalent  to  Pralu- 
dium  or  Prelude.  Examples  of  the  name  (Nach- 
spiel)  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Joseph 
Andr^  and  Rinck,  and  examples  of  Postlude  in 
that  of  the  late  Henry  Smart,  and  in  the  Or- 
ganist's Quarterly  Jounial,  etc.         [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NAGHTSTUCKE  (Night  Pieces).  The  name 
of  four  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Schumann, 
constituting  op.  23  of  his  published  works.  They 
were  written  in  Vienna  in  1839  (the  same  year 
as  the  Fasschingnchwank  aus  Wien,  the  Three 
Romances,  the  Humoreske,  etc.)  and  are  dedi- 
oated  to  F.  A.  Becker  of  Freiberg.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  title  of  a  series  of  tales  by 
Hoffmann,  whose  works,  like  those  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  had  a  great  fascination  for  Schununn 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  [See  Kbbislebiaka, 
which  were  written  the  year  before  the  Nacht^ 
■tUcke.]  They  are  entirely  distinct  in  character 
from  the  ordinary  Noctubnx,  though  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply  a  resemblance;  in  fact, 
they  are'  much  more  like  the  '  Nults  Blanches ' 
of  Stephen  Heller,  being,  with  one  exception 
(No.  4,  the  simplest  and  most  popular,  as  well  as 
the  quietest  of  the  series),  excited  and  restless 
yet  fuU  of  vigour.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NAGELI,  JoHAKV  Gboro,  an  eminent  music 
publisher,  and  also  a  composer  and  litteraUur, 
tx>m  at  Zurich  in  1768.  He  started  his  music 
business  in  his  native  town  in  1792,  and  quickly 
issued  editions  of  Handel,  Bach  (48  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  Art  of  Fugue)  and  other  classics,  lai^ 
oblong  folio,  in  a  style  of  great  deamess  and 
beauty  for  the  time.  In  1803  he  started  the 
'Repertoire  des  claveoinistes,*  a  periodical  publi- 
cation in  which  new  works  by  Olementi,  Gramer, 
Beethoven  and  others  appeared.  For  Beethoven 
he  published  the  three  grand  90L0  sonatas  now 
known  as  op.  31,  but  which  appeared  without 
opus  number,  the  fipst  and  and  m  1803  in  Pt.  5 
of  the  Repertoire,  the  3rd  in  1804  in  Pt.  11. 
It  is  in  oonnection  with  the  1st  of  the  three 
that  the  circumstance  occurred  which  will  pre- 
vent Niigeli  from   being  foi^tten  as  long  as 
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Beethoven's  sonatas  are  studied.  He  actually 
interpolated  4  bars  into  the  ist  movement  of  that 
sonata,  between  the  28th  and  a  7th  ban  from  the 
end: — 
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Beethoven  however  must  have  pardoned  this 
crime ;  for  several  of  his  later  letters  to  Nigeli 
are  couched  in  terms  of  affection,  and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  induce  the  Archduke  Rodolph  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  volume  of  Nageli*s  poems  in  1824. 

Nageli*s  compositions  were  chiefly  vocal— 
choruses  for  Ghurch  and  School  use,  etc.,  popular 
enough  in  their  day.  He  founded  an  aasociation 
for  the  encouragement  of  music  and  acted  as  its 
President.  He  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  education,  and  wrote  in 
support  of  it.  But  these  and  his  other  active 
labimrs  for  his  beloved  art,  his  disputes  with 
Thibaut  and  with  Hettinger,  were  brought  to  an 
end  by  his  death  at  ZUz^  Dec  26,  1836,  and 
are  aU  now  forgotten.  An  exception  may  be 
made  for  an  air  which  was  long  highly  popular 
in  England  under  the  name  of  '  Life  let  us 
cherish,'  and  which  is  even  now  sometimes  heard. 
The  Finale  in  Woelfl*s  sonata  <Non  plus  ultra* 
is  a  set  of  variations  on  that  air.  [G.] 

NiENIA.  A  cantata  for  chorus  and  orche»- 
tra  on  Schiller's  words  '  Auch  das  Schone  muss 
sterben*  by  Hermann  Goetz.  It  is  op.  10  of  his 
published  works.  Nsenia  at  Nenia  was  a  dassicai 
term  for  a  funeral  dirge.  [G.] 

NALDI,  G1U8EPPK,  bom  at  Bolognai  Feb. 
3,  1770,  was  the  only  son  of  Giuseppe  Naldi, 
of  the  same  city,  who  held  a  government  appoint- 
ment of  high  trust.  The  son  was  educated  in  the 
universities  of  Bologna  and  Pavia,  where  he 
made  very  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  for  the 
law,  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Finding  this, 
however,  uncongenial  after  a  short  time,  he  ob- 
tained, at  the  personal  request  of  the  Marcheee 
Litta,  a  secretary's  place  in  a  government  depart- 
ment, where  he  gave  promise  of  ability  and  dis- 
tinction ;  but  the  Italian  Revolution  put  an  end 
to  his  career  in  this  direction,  and  he  left  the 
country. 

He  next  i^)peared  at  Milan,  where  ha  was 
persuaded  to  give  way  to  his  natural  genius  for 
music,  and  where  he  achieved  his  first  suoceea 
upon  the  stage.  According  to  F^tis  (vrho,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect  in  some  details  of  his  bio- 
graphy), Naldi  appeared  at  Rome  in  1789,  then 
at  Naples,  and  next  at  Venice  and  Turin.  In 
1 796  and  7  he  reappeared  at  Milan.  In  London 
he  made  his  cUhut  April  15,  1806,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  sing  here  every  subsequent  season  up 
to  1819  (inclusive).  His  principal  characters 
were  in  <  Le  Cantatrici  ViUane/  '  Coal  &n  totte,' 
and  '  II  Fanatico  per  la  mudca.*  In  the  latter, 
he  showed  his  skill  in  playing  the  vi<donoello,  on 
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which  he  was  no  mean  perfonner.  Lord  Mount* ' 
Edgcumbe  describee  hie  voice  as  'weak  and  un- 
certain*; while  another  critic  calls  it  *  sonorous 
and  powerful,*  but  excepts  from  his  successful 
r6les  thatof  Sancho  in  the  'Villeggiatori  bizarri/ 
which  he  rather  foolishly  excuses  on  the  plea 
that  he  was '  too  much  the  gentleman  to  play  the 
clown '  (Monthly  Mirror).  All  agree,  however, 
that  Naldi  was  extremely  clever,  could  write 
very  fair  verses  and  compose  very  tolerable 
music;  had  an  accurate  ear;  could  play  the 
piano  and  cello  very  well;  and  read  at  sight 
with  periect  ease  and  intonation.  As  an  actor, 
he  was  excellent,  and  played  with  'irresistible 
humour,  effect,  judgment,  and  truth.*  A  good 
portrait-sketch  of  him,  as  Figaro  in  '  Le  Nozxe,' 
'Drawn  and  Etched  expressly  for  the  British 
Stage,'  appeared  in  Feb.  1818.  In  the  next  year, 
he  was  engaged  at  Paris,  where  he  made  his 
d^ml  in  'Cosi  fan  tutte';  but  his  powers  were 
much  fSsded.  He  returned  once  more  to  London 
in  that,  his  last,  season:  and  in  the  following 
year,  at  Paris,  met  an  untimely  death,  in  the 
apartments  of  his  friend  Garcia,  by  the  bursting 
of  a  newly-invented  cooking-kettle,  a  trial  of 
which  he  had  been  invited  to  witness.  His 
daughter,  Mllk.  Naldi,  made  her  eUbiU  in  1819. 
She  sang  at  Paris  in  1822-3,  and  is  said  (bv 
F^tis)  to  have  '  shared  the  public  applause  wiw 
Pasta  for  some  years,  particularly  in  Tancredi 
and  Borneo  e  Qiulietta.*  Without  attaching  im- 
plicit credit  to  this  statement,  we  may  believe 
that  she  was  an  excellent  singer,  and  that  she 
was  a  loss  to  the  stage  when  she  retired  (1824), 
having  married  the  Conte  di  Sparre,  after  which 
she  was  no  more  heard,  except  in  her  own  salon, 
or  those  of  her  friends.  [J.  M.] 

NALSON,  Bey.  Valintini,  Sub-chanter  of 
York  Cathedral  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  composed  an  Evening  Service  in  6,  and 
also,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  a  Morning  Service  in  the  same  key,  both 
which  are  contained  in  the  Tudway  Collection, 
HarL  MSS.  7341  and  7342.  Some  anthems  by 
him  are  also  extant.  Hediedini7aa.   [WJI.H.] 

NANINI,*  Giovanni  Bkrnardino,  was  bom, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  at  Yallerano, 
where  he  studied  Counterpoint  under  his  elder 
breiher,  Giovanni  Mabia.  Bemoving,  at  a  later 
period,  to  Bome,  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Maestro  di  Cappella.  first  at  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi 
de*  Franoesi,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  S.  Lorenxo 
in  Damaso.  Beyond  this,  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history;  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management  of  his 
brother  s  Music  School, — an  institution  to  which 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Composers  of  the 
period  were  indebted  for  their  early  training. 
The  exact  date  of  his  death  has  not  oeen  ascer- 
tained, and  can  only  be  surmised  from  that  of  his 
latest  publication,  which  was  printed  in  1620. 

As  a  Composer,  G.  B.  Nanini  takes  rank  among 
the  best  Masters  of  his  time ;  but  his  works  are. 
Cor  the  most  part,  fSsr  less  diaracteristic  of  the 
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true  Polyphonic  style  than  those  of  his  brother. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  ventured  so  far 
to  depart  from  the  traditions  of  the  Boman 
School  as  to  write  Church  Music  with  Organ 
Accompaniment ;  and  his  later  productions 
bear  evident  marks  of  that  '  progress '  which 
ultimately  led  to  its  extinction.  His  published 
works  are,  a  volume  of  delightful  Madrigals 
entitled,  *Madrigali,  k  5  voci,*  Lib.  I.  (Venice, 
1 5 79»  1 588, 1 598) ;  Idem,  Lib.  II.  (Venice,  1 599) ; 
Id.,  Lib.  HI.  (Bome,  161 2);  'Mottecta,  k  i.  ii. 
iii.  iv.  V.  voc.  una  cum  gravi  voce  ad  organi 
sonum  accomodata.  Lib.  I?  (Boma,  1608);  Id., 
Lib.  II.  (Bome,  1611);  Id.,  Lib.  III.  (Bome, 
1612);  Id.,  Lib.  IV.  (Bome,  1618);  'Salmi,  k  4 
voc.  con  I'organo*  (Bome,  1620);  and  'Venite, 
exultemus  Domino,  k  3  voc.  col*  oigano'  (Assisi, 
1620).  In  addition  to  these  important  works, 
many  Madrigals,  and  other  detached  composi- 
tions, will  be  found  in  the  collections  published 
by  Phalesius,  and  others,  at  the  banning  of  the 
17th  century:  and  many  more  still  remain  in 
MS.  Of  these  last,  the  most  important  are,  some 
Psalms  and  Motets  for  8  Voices,  and  a  Salve 
Begina  for  1 2,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Abb^  Santini;  and  a  Treatise  on  Counterpoint, 
written,  in  conjunction  with  Giov.  Maria,  per- 
haps for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  Music 
SchooL  Proske  has  included  four  of  his  Psalms 
in  the  '  Musica  Divina.*  [ W.  S.  B.] 

NANINI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  elder  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  also  a  native  of  Vallerano, 
where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  bom,  about 
1540.  In  early  youth  he  studied  Counterpoint, 
at  Bome,  under  Claude  Goudimel,  in  whose 
Music  School  he  and  Palestrina  are  said  to  have 
been,  for  a  time, '  fellow-students.  His  education 
completed,  he  returned  to  his  birth-place,  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  :  but  when,  in  consequence 
of  Palestrina^s  acceptance  of  office  at  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  it  became  necessary,  in  1571,  to  elect 
a  new  Maestro  di  Cappella  for  the  Basilica  Liberi- 
ana  (S.  Maria  Maggiore),  he  was  invited  to 
Bome,  as  the  fittest  person  upon  whom  the  vacant 
preferment  could  be  bestowed ;  and  he  continued 
to  hold  the  appointment,  until  1575,  when  he  re- 
signed it  in  favour  of  Ippolito  Tartaglini. 

Finding  his  talents  now  fairly  appreciated, 
Giov.  Maria  established  a  public  Music  School — 
the  first  ever  opened  in  Bome  by  an  Italian — in 
the  management  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  bis 
brother,  Giov.  Bemadino,  as  well  as  by  Palestrina 
himself,  who  constantly  gave  instruction  to  the 
pupils,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  Sdiod  prospered  exceedingly ;  and  was 
frequented  by  more  than  one  talented  youth 
whose  genius  afterwards  bore  abundant  fruit. 
Nanini's  reputation  as  a  learned  Contrapuntist, 
and  gifted  Composer,  was  secured.  His  works 
wero  recttved  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  with  marks 
of  special  approbation ;  and  on  Oct.  27, 1577,  he 

t  This,  at  taMt.  1«  th«  flaMmUyfeMlred  tntSftton.  Bal.  Mnuninf 
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was  elected  a  member  of  the  Poniifical  Choir, 
to  which  he  ooDtributed,  during  the  Uat  30  yean 
of  his  life,  many  valuable  oompositionB.  His 
death  took  place  on  March  11.  1607;  and  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi 
de*  Franoed. 

Nanini  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  great  Roman  School,  the  highest  qualities  of 
whidi  he  cultivated  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  Motet»  for  six  Voioes — *  Hodie  nobis  coelorum 
rex  '—annually  sung,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  the 
morning  of  Christmas  Bay,  is  a  noble  compo- 
sition ;  and  he  has  left  us  many  others,  of  equal 
merit,  a  large  proportion  of  which  still  remain  in 
MS.  among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  Choir, 
the  Vatican  Basilica,  the  Collegium  Bomanum, 
the  Oratory  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and  other 
noted  collections.  P.  Martini  mentions  a  MS. 
collection  of  Canons,  entitled  'Cento  cinquanta 
sette  Contrappunti  e  Canoni  ^  a,  3,  4,  5,  D,  7,  8, 
e  XI  Vod,  sopra  del  Canto  fermo  intitolato  La 
Base  di  Coetanzo  Festa,*  which  contains  some 
miracles  of  ingenuity  and  learning.  Some  of 
these,  at  least,  nave  already  appeared  among  his 
published  works :  but,  a  dissertation  on  Counter^ 
point,  called  '  Begole  di  Giov.  Maiia  e  di  Ber- 
nardino Nanini,  per  fare  contrappunto  a  mente 
fopra  11  Canto  fermo,'  written,  conjointly,  by  him- 
self,  and  his  vounger  brother,  exists  only  in  a 
MS.  copy — unhappily,  imperfect — transcribed  by 
Onudo  Griffi,  and  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Palazzo  Corsini  alia  Lungara. 

The  published  works  of  Nanini  comprise  a 
▼olume  of  'Motetti,  k  3  vod*  (Venice,  1578); 
'Motetti.  k  5  vod'  (1578);  'Madrigali,*  Lib.  L 
(1578);  Idem,Lib.  11.(1580, 1582,  1587,1605); 
Id.,  Lib.  in.  (1584) ;  Id..  Lib.  IV.  (i  686) ;  'Can- 
zonetti,  k  3  vod'  (1587),  all  published,  at  Venice, 
in  4to,  by  Gardano ;  some  *  Salmi,  k  8  vod,*  printed 
in  the  well-known  collection  of  Fabio  Costantini 
(Napoli,  1615) ;  and  a  number  of  Motets,  Madri- 
gals^ and  other  isolated  works,  induded  in  Coetan- 
iini*8  *  Motetti,'  Waelrant's  'Symphonia  Angelica,' 
and  other  collections  published  in  Italy,  and  by 
P.  Phalfese  of  Antwerp.  Some  very  fine  Motets — 
including  a  masterly  '  Hodie  Christus  natus  est,* 
in  which  the  characteristic  No^ !  No%  I  is  intro- 
duced with  great  effect — ^will  be  found  in  Proske's 
'  Musica  Divina.*  [See  NofiL.]  Others  are  given 
in  the  collections  of  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa, 
Bochlitz,  etc.  [W.S.R.] 

KANTIEB-Dmi^E,  Conbtanob  Betst 
Rosabella,  was  bom  at  St.  Denis  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon  (now  lie  de  la  Reunion)  Nov.  16, 183 1. 
Mdlle.  Nantier,  who  derived  her  second  name 
from  her  marriage  with  a  singer  named  Didi^, 
received  instruction  in  ringing  at  the  Paris  Con* 
eervatoire  under  Duprez,  from  1847  to  1849,  '^d 
obtained  an  cuxeasit  in  the  latter  year  in  his  class, 
and  the  first  prize  in  the  Opera  class.  She  made 
her  d^but  on  the  stage  at  the  Carisnan  Theatre, 
Turin,  in  Mercadante's  *  La  Vestale?  She  played 
in  Paris  at  the  Salle  Ventadour  in  1851,  and 
afterwards  joined  an  Italian  company,  of  which 
.Giuglini  was  one,  and  who  played  at  Lyons, 
Nlmes,  Montpelier,  eto* 
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Madame  Nantier-Didi^  made  her  ^rst  1^ 
pearance  in  England  at  Covent  Garden  in  1853 
as  the  Chevalier  de  Grondi,  in  '  Maria  di  Rohan,* 
afterwards  as  Maddalena,  in  'Rigoletto*  on  its 
production  here,  and  as  Ascanio  in  'Benvenuto 
Cellini ' ;  and  in  all  three  parts  was  suooessliil. 
From  1853  to  1864  indusive  she  sang  here 
every  year  in  Italian  opera,  at  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Lyceum,  the  usual  mezzo  soprano  or 
contralto  parts,  creating  amongst  others  Nancy 
in  *Marta,'  Rita  on  the  revival  of  'Zampa.' 
L'Amore  'Orfeo*,  Ulrica  in  Verdi's  'Ballo.* 
and  Siebel  in  *  Faust.*  In  this  last  opera  (jounod 
wrote  the  popular  air '  Quando  a  te  lieta'  expressly 
for  her.  Durmg  this  time  Madame  Nantier-Didi^ 
sang  at  Court  and  public  concerts,  made  an  ope^ 
ratio  provincial  tour  in  1855,  later  in  that  year 
and  the  early  part  of  1856  played  in  opera  in 
America^  and  took  part  at  the  Bradford  Festival 
of  1859.  The  rest  of  each  year  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Madrid,  etc.,  or  sang  at  oonoerts  in  the 
Frenchprovinoes.  ShediedatMadrid,Dec.4,i867. 
Apropos  to  Maddalena,  Mr.  Chorley  remarks, 
'Her  gay  handsome  fiue,  her  winning  mezzo* 
soprano  vdoe,  not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it, 
redeeming  the  voice  from  lusciousness,  and  her 
neat  livdy  execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this 
part,  short  as  it  b.  For  such  occupation  as  falls  to 
the  share  of  a  first-rate  singer  of  the  second  dass, 
this  lady  has  never  been  exceeded.  Subsequently 
when . . .  she  tried  to  win  first  honours  as  a 
contralto,  the  natural  limits  of  her  powers  made 
themselves  fdt,  and  she  lost  rather  than  gained 
in  public  &vour.*  ^.C] 

NAPLES.  The  first  school  of  mnnc  at  Naples 
was  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury by  John  Tinctor.  His  schod  was  short-lived, 
but  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  illns- 
trious  Neapolitan  Conservatories  whidi  were  both 
the  first  examples  and  models  of  all  similar 
murical  institutions,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Conserairatorios  of  Naples,  four  in  number 
— (i)  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto^  (3)  San  Onofrio» 
(3)  De*  Poveri  di  Gesk  CrisUv  (4)  DeUa  Pieta 
de*  Turchini — were  originally  founded  by  private 
benefactors  for  the  purpose  of  affording  both 
shelter  and  instruction  to  the  homdess  orphans 
of  Naples.  The  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
streets  and  dad  in  a  particular  dress,  each  Conser- 
vatorio  bdng  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
its  peculiar  colour.  They  were  moreover  dcsdy 
shaven,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  derical  charac- 
ter of  Uieir  dress  caused  them  to  be  called  *  Pre- 
terelli*  (little  priests).  Many  of  them  were 
indeed  destined  for  Holy  Orders.  Eooledastical 
music  was  at  first  the  primary  object  of  these 
institutions.  They  were  governed  after  the  pat* 
tern  of  a  priest^s  seminary,  and  each  had  a  church 
of  which  the  pupils  formed  the  choir.  The  fundp 
of  the  institution  were  increased  by  the  services 
of  the  pupils  in  other  city  churches  and  in  the 
Royal  Chapd,  for  which  they  recdved  a  monthly 
salary.  Also  by  other  pious  oflBces,  such  as  watch- 
ing and  chanting  hymns  and  prayers  tiver  the  dead 
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prevlocn  to  burial.  This  was  the  task  of  the 
younger  pupils,  while  the  elder  ones  would  carry 
the  dead  to  the  grave  and  even  bury  them.  These 
elder  pupils  were  called  'Paranze'  (i.e.  a  small 
oorps  or  company)  and  ^e  younger  ones  '  Sopra- 
nelli'  and '  Oontraltini/  according  to  their  voice. 
Besides  these  pious  services,  which  were  almost 
daily  in  request,  the  pupils  were  engaged  to  sing 
in  the  gpreat  musical  processions,  or  '  Flottole* — so 
called  from  '  Flotto/  a  term  for  the  choir,  a  cor- 
ruption of '  Frotta,*  a  crowd,  because  of  the  num- 
ber  of  the  pupils.  Afterwards,  when  dramatic 
music  began  to  revive,  they  represented  the  mys- 
teries in  the  monasteries  and  convents  during 
carnival,  and  later  still  performed  in  the  theatres, 
more  especially  in  that  of  San  Carlo,  for  which 
the  pupils  of  ihe  Pietk  de'  Turchini  were  princi- 
pally selected  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  it. 
These  efforts  of  the  pupils  brought  in  to  each 
Gonservatorio  an  average  of  looo  ducats  a  year, 
but  despite  these  and  the  private  benefactions  of 
individuals,  the  endowment  of  each  institution 
was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  bare  neces* 
sariea  of  life  to  the  pupils/while  the  space  was  so 
cramped  that  many  of  them  had  to  sleep  in  the 
oorridors  and  refectories,  and  the  supply  of 
musical  instruments  was  fiur  too  scanty  for  the 
performers.  Yet  from  this  humble  origin  sprang 
the  gpreat  masters  of  music  whoee  compositions 
aie  inseparably  associated  with  Italy. 

(I)  Santa  Maria  di  Lobsto.  This  originated 
^  1535  ^^  <^  P*^!'  Artisan  of  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco, who  received  into  his  house  on  the  Mer- 
cato  orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  caused  them  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  instructed  in  music.  The 
rich  citizens  of  the  Mercato  assisted  his  pious 
design  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  &me 
of  the  school  reached  the  ears  of  Giovanni  da 
Tappia,  a  Spanish  priest  domiciled  in  Naples, 
and  he,  having  the  progress  of  music  greatly  at 
heart,  volunteered  to  direct  it,  and  extend  its 
powers  of  usefulness  by  a  permanent  endowment. 
This  he  obtained  by  beggmg  alms  from  house  to 
house  through  the  Neapolitan  Provinces.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  he  returned  to  Naples  with  a  suf- 
Bdeht  sum  for  the  purpose.  The  original  humble 
institution  was  transferred  to  a  laraer  building 
dose  to  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Loreto.  This 
building  was  formally  ceded  by  the  government 
to  da  Tappia,  received  the  title  of  'Conservatorio,* 
and  was  endowed,  in  1566,  with  the  *Jiui  del 
famo'  and  'della  beccaria.*  Thus  established, 
rich  citizens  from  time  to  time  left  their  fortunes 
to  this  institution,  which  grew  and  flourished. 
The  pupils  of  both  sexes  reached  the  num- 
ber oi  800.  Among  the  illustrious  musicians 
whose  names  are  connected  with  Santa  Maria 
di  Loreto  are  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Durante, 
Porpora,  Traetta,  Saochini,  Guglielmi,  and  many 
more. 

In  1797  the  two  Conservatories  of  San  Onofrio 
and  Suita  Maria  di  Loreto  were  united,  the  for- 
mer being  absorbed  in  the  latter.  In  1806, 
by  order  of  Joeeph  Buonaparte,  the  Conservatorio 
of  Loreto  was  united  to  that  of  the  '  Pietk  de' 
Turchini,*  and  the  building  of  Santa  Maria  di 
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Loreto  then  became  a  hospitaL  It  is  still  called 
rOspedale  del  Loreto,  and  over  the  doorway  the 
following  inscription  may  still  be  read : — 

*Un  di  ad  Apollo,  ad  Eioalapio  or  saoro.* 

'Once  dedicated  to  Apollo,  now  to  Aesculapius.' 
(a)  San  Onofrio  a  Capuana.  So  called  be- 
cause it  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Naples 
known  as  Capuana.  It  was  founded  in  1576  by 
private  benefactions  under  the  name  of  the  *  con- 
fiutemity  of  the  Bianchi.'  It  received  i  ao  orphans, 
who  were  instructed  in  religion  and  muclc.  The 
funds  of  this,  as  of  the  other  similar  institutions, 
were  augmented  by  the  exertions  of  the  pupils  as 
already  described.  In  course  of  time  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  confi«temity  and  esta- 
blished as  a  Conservatorio  by  royal  warrant  with 
the  title  of  San  Onofrio.  The  dress  of  the  pupils  was 
black  and  white— hence  the  name  '  de  Bianchi.' 
At  a  later  date  foreign  pupils  were  admitted  on 
terms  of  monthly  payment,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  continue  to  give  their 
services  for  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  instruction.  In  1 797  the  building  of  San 
Onofrio  was  turned  into  barracks  and  the  pupils 
were  transferred  to  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto.  A. 
Scarlatti  was  a  teacher  in  this  Conservatorio  also, 
likewise  Durante,  Leo,  Feo,  Cotumacci ;  amongst 
their  pupils  were  Gizzi,  Jommelli,  Piocinni,  and 
Paisiello.  Gizzi,  by  the  lulvioe  of  Scarlatti,  opened 
in  1 730  a  school  of  singing  in  connexion  with  this 
Conservatorio,  the  £unous  singer  Gioacchino  Contl 
di  Arpino  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  out  of  gra- 
titude to  his  master  took  the  name  of  Gizziello. 
[See  Gizziello.] 

(3)  De*  Poveri  di  GEsd  Cribto.  This  was 
established  in  1589  by  a  Franciscan,  Maroello 
Foscataro  di  Nicotera,  for  the  foundlings  of  Na- 
ples. By  means  of  alms  collected  from  the 
Nei^litans,  he  obtained  the  necessary  funds, 
and  drew  up  the  rules,  which  were  ratified  by 
Alfonso  Gresualdo,  the  then  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Naples.  The  pupils,  100  in  number,  varying 
in  age  from  7  to  11,  and  literally  taken  out  of 
the  streets,  were  clothed  at  first  in  the  sober 
dress  of  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwards  in  blue 
and  red,  were  fed  and  instructed  in  their  own 
language  and  in  music,  and  were  governed  by  two 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples. 

This  Conservatorio  existed  till  1 744,  when,  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Spinelli,  it  was  converted  into 
a  Diocesan  Seminary.  It  now  bears  the  title 
of  *Seminarium  Archiepiscopale  Diocesan  um,* 
whereas  it  had  for  years  borne  the  inscription 
of  *  Pauperum  Jesu  Christi  Archiepiscopale  Col- 
legium.' The  pupils  were  distributed  among  the 
tlu«e  remaining  Conservatorios — San  Onofrio, 
Loreto,  and  the  Pietk  de'  Turchini. 

This  Conservatorio  is  by  some  considered  as 
the  oldest  of  all,  and  as  the  cradle  of  the  great 
Neapolitan  School  of  Musio.  Fago,  Greco,  Du- 
rante, Vinci — all  pupils  of  Scarlatti — Cotumacci, 
Ignazio  Gallo,  and  Pergolesi,  were  among  the  nuwt 
famous  composers  which  it  produced. 

(4)  Della  PibtI  de*  Turchini.  This  ori- 
ginated with  the  confraternity  of  Sta.  Mari* 
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ddla  Ineoraaatellay  who,  tdwanh  tUe  y^ar  1564 
made  their  house  an  asylum  both  for  the  home- 
less orphans  of  Naples^  and  also  for  children  whose 
parents  were  unable  to  support  them.  At  first 
the  children  were  only  taught  to*  read  and 
write,  and  were  dad  in  long  blue  garments 
{*  color  turchino '),  hence  the  name  of  '  Piethde' 
Tunshini/  which  was  adopted  by  the  institution 
instead  of  that  of  the  *  Inooronatella.*  It  was 
not  till  a  century  later  that  musical  instruction 
was  given  to  the  pupils.  In  1600  it  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  and 
in  1670  Francesco  Provensale  and  Qennaro  Ursino 
were  appointed  to  be  its  Professors  of  Music, 
Ptoyenzale  having  preceded  Scarlatti  as  Maestro 
of  the  Palatine  Chapel  at  Naples.  It  produced 
many  &mous  composers,  such  as  Feo,  Fago, 
Can^)ella,  Leo,  Cafaro  and  Sala.  In  1806,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  Conservatorio^f  Sta.  Maria 
di  Loreto,  the  pupils  were  received  into  the  Pieth 
de*  Tuichini.  In  1808  this,  the  last  of  the  Gon- 
servatorioe,  was  also  suppressed  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Monsignore  Capecelatro,  Archbishop 
of  Taranto,  '  that  the  Neapolitan  Gonsenratorios 
had  fallen  from  their  ancient  glory  on  account  of 
bad  administration  and  lack  of  discipline,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  re-oiganixe  them  in 
one  great  college  established  on  a  broader  basis.' 
Thus  the  'Bealb  Collbgio  di  Musioa'  came 
into  existence,  first  with  the  title  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  S.  Fietro  a 
Maiella>  which  it  still  retains. 

Tritta,  Paisiello,  and  FeneroU  were  the  first 
directors  and  general  administratdrs  of  the  new 
Boyal  College  of  Music.  They  were  succeeded 
in  1815  by  Zingarelli.  In  181 7  'external'  pre- 
paratory schools  of  music  were  added ;  and  the 
pupils  who  passed  creditable  examinations  there 
were  admitted  into  the  Boyal  College.  In  the 
revcAution  of  i Sao  half  the  building  of  San  Sebaa- 
tiano  was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  government, 
the  other  half  was  made  over  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  monastery  of  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  was 
assigned  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Music.  In  1 837 
Zingarelli  was  followed  by  Donizetti,  and  he 
again  in  1840  by  Mercadante,  who  miide  great 
rdbrms  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  col- 
lege. In  1 861,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  Carlo 
Conti  was  appointed  his  coadjutor.  Conti  died  in 
x868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paolo  Serrao  Mer- 
cadante, who  retained  his  post  as  President  tiU 
his  death  in  1870.  Since  that  date  the  College 
appears  to  have  lost  ground,  and  a  &tal  economy 
seems  to  have  beset  its  management.  In  1874 
the  scholarships  were  reduced  from  100  to  50, 
and  ag  of  these  were  thrown  open  to  women, 
with  allowance  for  lodging;  but  in  1879  ^^  '^' 
lowanoe  was  abolished.  The  post  of  Director  is 
now  vacant,  and  the  College  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  professors  and  amateurs.  Manfroce, 
Bellini,  Luigi  Bicci,  and  Michael  Costa  are  the 
most  distinguished  names  on  the  roll  of  the  Nea- 
politan School  of  Music  since  the  establishment 
of  the  JleaU  CoOegio  di  Napoli.  [C.  M.  P.] 

NABDINI,  PiXTBO,  an  eminent  violinist  and 
eomposer,  was  IjKon  at  Fibiana,  a  village  in 
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Tuscany,  in  I7aa.  He  raonved  Us  first  musical 
instruction  at  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  several  years  under  Tartini  at  Padua.  We 
know  nothing  further  of  his  early  career.  About 
the  year  1753  he  was  appointed  Solo-violinist  at 
the  Ducal  court  at  Stuttgardt,  where  he  re- 
mained for  fifteen  years.  In  1767  he  returned  to 
Italy,  settled  at  Leghoni,  and  stayed  with  has 
old  master  Tartini  during  his  last  illness.  In 
1770  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  director  of 
the  music  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  died  in  1793  at  Florence. 

Nardini  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tartini's 
disciples.  Leopold  Mozart,  the  best  possible 
judge  in  matters  of  violin-playing,  writes  of  him: 
'  the  beauty,  purity,  and  equality  of  his  tone,  and 
the  tastefulness  of  his  cantabile-playing,  cannot 
be  surpassed ;  but  he  does  not  execute  great  diffi* 
cultiesw'  The  well-known  poet-musician  Schn- 
bart  relates  in  his  flowery  style:  'his  playing 
brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  stony-hearted  oour- 
tiers — nay,  his  own  tears  run  down  on  his 
violin  I' 

That  Nardini  was  not  a  mere  executant,  but  a 
thorough  musician,  is  evident  from  the  character 
of  his  compositions  for  the  violin.  Vivacity, 
grace,  a  sweet  sentimentality,  are  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  his  s^le,  which  is  altogether  mora 
modem  in  form  and  feeling  than  Tartini's.  Hia 
Allegros  are  often  largely  developed^  and  already 
display  the  full  sonatarform,  while  his  slow 
movements  are  not  unlike  Viotti's.  If  never- 
theless the  greater  part  of  his  worka  appear 
to  us  old-fashioned  and  antiquated  compared 
with  those  of  Tartini,  the  rtamok  is,  that 
he  has  neither  the  deptii  of  feeling,  the  grand 
pathos,  nor  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  great 
master. 

His  published  compositions  (according  to  F^tis) 
are :  o  Concertos,  op.  i  (Amsterdam) ;  6  Son- 
atas pour  violon  et  bassi,  op.  a  (Berlin,  1765 ; 
a  new  edition  published  by  Oartier,  Paris) ;  6 
Trios  pour  flute  (London) ;  6  Solos  pour  violon, 
op.  5  (London);  6  Quartets  (Floranoe,  178a); 
6  Duos  pour  deux  vxolons  (Paris). 

Some  of  his  sonatas  have  latterly  been  re-edited 
by  Alaid  and  F.  David.  [P.D.] 

NABES,  Jambs,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at  Stanwell, 
Middlesex,  in  171 5,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Chapel  Boyal  under  Bernard  Gates,  and  after- 
wards a  pupU  of  Dr.  Pepuech.  He  -acted  lor 
some  time  as  deputy  for  Pigott,  organist  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  1734  was  1^ 
pointed,  on  the  resignation  of  Salisbury,  organist 
of  York  Minster.  On  Jan.  13,  1756,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed-  Dr.  Greene  as  oi^ganist  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  in  the  same 
year  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge.  In 
Oct.  1757  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Boval,  vice  Gates,  hivold 
master.  In  1 7  70  he  gained  a  prize  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  hia  glee, '  To  all  lovers  of  harmony.*  He 
resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Chi^>el  boys  July 
1, 1780,  died  Feb.  10,  1783,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Mamret^s,  Westminster.  Dr.  Nares  pub- 
lished '  Eight  Sets  of  Harpsichord  Lessons,'  1 748 ; 
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*Five  Harpsiohord  Leeaona,'  1758;  'Three  Eaay 
Harpsichord  Lessons* ;  '  A  Treatise  on  Singing' ; 
'II  Prinoipioy  or,  A  regular  Introduction  to 
playing  on  the  Harpsichord  or  Organ'  (the  first 
aet  of  progresaive  lessons  published  on  a  sys- 
tematic pUm)  ;  '  The  Royal  Paatoj-al,*  a  dramatic 
ode ;  '  Collection  of  Catches,  Canons,  and  Glees' ; 
*Six  Organ  Fugues';  'Second  Treatise  on  Sing- 
ing, with  a  Set  of  English  Duets' ;  and  'Twenty 
Anthems,'  1778.  *A  Morning  and  Evening 
Service  and  Six  Anthems'  were  published  in 
1788,  with  a  portrait  of  him,  letat.  65,  engraved 
by  Ward  after  Engleheart,  prefixed.  His  Ser* 
vice  in  F  and  three  anthems  are  included  in 
Arnold's  'Cathedral Music,*  an  anthem  in  Page's 
'  Haimonia  Sacra»*  and  two  anthems  in  Stevens's 
'Sacred  Music'  Two  canons,  two  glees,  two 
rounds,  and  a  catch  by  him  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections.  Nares  was  a  poor  com- 
poeer.  but  some  of  his  Church  Music  is  still  in 
use  in  our  cathedrals.  [W.H.H.] 

NATHAN,  Isaac,  bom  of  Hebrew  parents  at 
Canterbury  in  1 79a,  being  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood, was  in  1805  sent  to  Cambridge  to  study 
Hebrew,  but  his  natural  bent  being  fat  music  he 
was  articled  to  Domenico  Corn,  and  devoted  his 
attention  principally  to  singing  and  oonipontion. 
He  Mppeand  at  Covent  Garden  as  Henry  Bertram, 
in  'Guy  Mannerin^.*  After  cbmposing  several 
■ongs,  he  produced  m  i8aa  'Hebrew  Melddies,' 
to  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  with  much  success.  In 
1823  he  supplied  part  of  the  music  for  the  comedy 
*  Sweethearts  and  Wives  '—one  song  in  which, 
'  Why  are  you  wandering  here  I  pray,'  became 
very  popular — and  published  'An  Essay  on 
the  History  and  Theory  of  Music/  and  on  the 
(Qualities,  capabilities  and  management  of  the 
Human  Voice.*  In  1824  he  brought  out  'The 
Aicaid,'  comic  opera,  and  in  1837  'The  Illus- 
trious Stranger,'  operatic  farce.  In  1836  he 
published  'The  Life  of  Madame  Malibran  de 
Beriot^  interspersed  with  original  anecdotes  and 
critical  remarks  on  her  musical  powers.'  He 
subsequently  emigrated  to  Sydney,  where  he  was 
accidentally  killed,  by  being  run  over  by  a  tram- 
way  car,  Jan.  15,  1864.  He  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  singing  master.  [W.H.H.] 

NATION  A  L  CONCERTS.  A  series  of  con- 
certs given  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  1850,  with  Balfe  and 
Charles  d'Alberi  as  conductors.  The  prospectuses 
contained  a  rarely -equalled  list  of  performers,  and 
promiaes  of  new  woAs,  most  of  them  by  English 
oomposera  (probably  the  only  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  concerts),  none  of  which  however  saw  the 
light;  while  the  performances  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  '  monster' 
conoerta,  with  a  very  meagre  number  of  features 
interesting  enough  to  be  recorded.  During  the 
seaaon,  however,  the  following  works  came  to 
a  hearing:  Spohr's  symphony,  'The  Seasons'; 
Mendelssohn's  'Fingal's  Cave'  and  'Melusina' 
overtures,  the  latter  so  badly  played  that  it  had 
to  be  abandoned  as  impracticable ;  besides  one  or 
two  symphonies,  and  »  movement  or  two  from  a 
concerto  by  Beethoven.   The  following  artists  ao* 
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tually  appeared :  Halle,  M-olique,  Sainton,  Piatti, 
Arabella  Groddard  (her  first  appearance),  Stock- 
hausen,  and  Sims  Reeves.  The  concerts  were  in 
the  hands  of  Cramer,  Beale  &  Co.,  and  proved 
an  unequivocal  failure,  chiefly  because  of  the 
enormous  expectations  Uiat  were  excited  but  not 
fulfilled.  An  attempt  was  made  a  year  or  so 
afterwards  to  start  another  series  with  the  same 
title,  but  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  after  a 
few  concerts.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
MUSIC,  THE.  This  institution,  which  had 
been  projected  and  discussed  since  1854,  and  the 
idea  of  which  had  emanated  firom  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  wae  not  founded  until  1873,  when  a  plot 
of  ground  was  granted,  free  of  oust,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exbibition  of 
1851,  on  their  estate  at  South  Kensington,  and 
the  present  building  was  begun  at  the  cost  of 
C.  J.  Freake,  Esq.,  who  presented  it  to  the 
country  on  its  completion  in  1875.  In  that  year 
(June  15)  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  at  a 
meeting  convened  by  tiie  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Marlborough  House,  and  the  first  scholarships 
were  promised.  The  building,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Albert  Hall,  was  designed  by  Lieut.  H.  H. 
Cole,  R.E.,  in  the  English  style  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, with  panels  decorated  with  sgraffito.  In 
1876,  fifty  scholarships  having  been  established, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  more  promised,  the  School 
was  opened  for  study.  The  ultimate  number  of 
scholarships  is  to  be  300,  of  the  value  of  £40  a 
year  each,  for  five  years. 

The  control  of  the  school  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  General  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, consisting  of  representatives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
of  Uie  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Albert 
Hall,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  founders 
of  scholarships.  Among  the  members  of  ^e 
committee  are  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Chair- 
man), Prince  Christian,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  Henry  Cole  (who  has  always  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  scheme  from  the  beginning), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freake,  etc.  The  1^  administra- 
tion ia  under  a  Registrar  (the  Rev.  John  Richard- 
son, M.A.),  a  Lady-Superintendent,  etc.  The 
professional  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
Principal  (Dr.  Sullivan),  and  a  board  of  profes- 
sors, consisting  of  Mr.  Ernst  Pauer,  Dr.  Stainer, 
Mr.AlbertiVisetti,andMr.J.T.C;arrodus.  The 
instruction  of  the  scholars  is  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  the  board,  and  an:  additional  body  of 
professors,  among  whom  are  Mr.  John  F.  Bamett, 
Dr.  Bridge,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  Mr.  Franklin 
Taylor,  etc.  The  lady-professors  are  Signora  Maz- 
zucati  and  Miss  Edith  Jemingham.    [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

NATURAL.  A  word  formerly  applied  to 
the  scale  of  C  major,  which  was  called  'the 
natural  scale '  because  it  has  no  accidentals.  It 
thus  became  used  for  the  sign  (|j)  which  caocela  a 
preceding  sharp  or  flat,  whether  used  as  a  chro- 
matic accidental  or  occurring  in  the  signature. 
In  other. words,  when  the  u^e  of  a  sharp  or  flat 
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hfts  indicated  that  the  note  a  •emitone  above 
or  below  that  in  the  diatonic  leriee  of  C  major 
is  to  be  taken,  the  introduction  of  a  Katnnd 
indicates  that  the  unaltered  note  is  to  be  re* 
lumed;  and  hence  a  naturalised  note  is  always 
a  white  key  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ,  unless 
it  be  combined  with  a  sharp  or  flat,  as  [^  or  i]b, 
to  cancel  a  chromatic  double-sharp  or  double- 
flat,  and  indicate  the  oorresponmng  note  of 
the  diatonic  series  indicated  by  the  existing  sig- 
nature. 

Naturals  do  not  occur  In  the  signatures  of 
keys,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  all 
or  part  of  a  previous  signature,  at  a  change*  of 
key  in  the  course  of  a  piece  of  music ;  as  at  the 
change  from  C  minor  to  G  major  in  the  Marcia 
ITun^bre  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  change 
from  Eb  minor  to  Eb  major  at  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  of  Spohr*s  Overture  to  Jeasonda. 
Where  a  complete  change  is  made  &t>m  a  sharp 
key  to  a  flat  key,  or  vice  verad,  the  naturals  are 
often  indicated,  but  with  very  little  reason,  as 
the  mere  statement  of  the  new  signature  must 
cancel  the  former  one.  [G.H.H.P.] 

N AU,  Mabta  Dolobeb  Bbnsdicta  Jobevina, 
was  bom  of  Spanish  parents  at  New  York, 
March  i8,  i8i8.  Having  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris,  July  23, 183a,  she  became  a  pupil 
of  Mme.  Damoreau-Cinti,  and  soon  developed  a 
clear  and  flexible  voice.  This,  with  a  large  share 
of  intelligence,  musical  feeling,  and  application, 
enabled  her  to  take  the  first  prise  at  the  conooun 
of  1834. 

On  March  i,  1836,  at  the  age  of  x8.  Mile. 
Nau  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Opera,  in 
the  character  of  the  Page  in  the  'Huguenots,* 
and  achieved  a  success,  in  spite  of  her  inexperi- 
ence. She  remained  six  years  at  that  establish- 
ment, but  playing  only  secondary  parts,  which 
did  not  allow  her  real  worth  to  appear ;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  her  Engagement  was  not 
renewed.  Mile.  Nau  determined,,  therefore,  to 
travel  in  the  provinces  and  abroad,  where  she 
soon  was  appreciated  much  more  highly  than  in 
the  French  capital ;  and  in  Brussels,  particularly, 
her  excellent  vocalisation  and  phrasing  produced 
a  marked  impression.  During  1843  and  44  she 
continued  her  travels,  impersonating  Mme.  Da- 
moreau*s  chief  characters.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, 1844,  she  sang  in  London.  Her  foreign 
successes  now  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Opera- 
managers  at  Paris,  where  she  was  re-engaged 
at'  tlurice  her  former  salary.  She  re  appealed 
there  in  December,  receiving  a  warm  welcome ; 
and  continued  to  sing  on  that  stage  till  the 
end  of  1848,  with  unaUited  ^lat.  Her  farewell 
was  on  Oct.  1 1  of  that  year,  in  *  Lucia* ;  after 
which  she  went  to  London,  and  thence  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  had  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. Returning  to  London,  she  sang  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  for  nearly  18  mon&s,  with 
great  success ;  and  thence  betook  herself  once 
more  to  the  Opera  at  Paris,  where  she  remained 
during  1851,  52,  and  53.  Mile.  Nau  re-visited 
her  native  country  in  1854,  and  received  ex- 
travagant adoration.     She  returned   to  Paris 
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again    in    1856^  when  she  finally  quitted  the 
stage.  [J.  M.] 

NAUDIN,  EiQLio,  bom  at  Parma  Oct.  23, 
1823,  was  taught  singing  by  Giacomo  PanisEa 
of  Milan,  made  his  d^but  at  Cremona  in 
Pacini*s  'Saffo,*  and  afterwards  sang  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  Italy,  at  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg.  He  made  his  first  M>pearanoe  in 
England  Jime  2,  1858,  at  Drury  Lane,  as  the 
Duke  in  *  Rigoletto,'  and  remained  for  the  sea- 
son, playing  Edgardo,  Ernesto,  and  Arturo,  and 
singing  in  concerts.  In  the  winter  he  went  to 
Madrid,  and  passed  two  seasons  there,  playing  at 
Turin  in  the  summer  of  1859. 

Sig.  Naudin  reappeared  in  England  May  30, 
1862,  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  fiuewell  concert  at  Her 
Majesty's,  and  on  the  31st  acted  Manrico  at  the 
same  theatre.  On  April  7,  1863,  he  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Masaniello,  and  remained 
there  every  season  up  to  1872  indnsive,  exo^it 
1865,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Meyerbeer,  he 
was  engaged  at  the  Academic  de  Musique,  and 
created  Vasco  di  Gama,  on  the  production  of 
'  L*  Africaine,'  April  28.  During  all  these  seasons 
he  undertook  several  characters  in  addition  to 
the  above,  viz.  Dou^  Ottavio,  Raoul,  Vasoo^ 
Danilowitz,  Fra  Diavolo,  Horace  de  Massar^na, 
Carlo,  etc.,  as  well  as  Phoebus,  on  the  production 
of  Campana*s '  Esmeralda,*  June  14,  1870;  Silvio, 
in  Prince  Poniatowski's  'Gelmina,  June  4, 
1872  ;  Don  Carlos,  on  the  production  of  Verdi's 
opera  of  that  name  in  England,  June  4,  1867 ; 
and  was  always  acceptable  on  account  of  his 
careful  singing  and  acting.  In  1873  he  sang  in- 
concerts  only.  In  1874  he  sang  at  Drury  I^ne 
for  the  season,  adding  Henrique  de  Sandoval  to 
his  already  extensive  list,  and  in  1875  returned 
to  Covent  Garden.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
he  played  Lohengrin  for  the  first  time  in  the 
English  provinces.  Since  then  he  has  not  ap- 
peued  in  England. 

The  rest  of  the  year,  when  not  in  this  oountry, 
Sig.  Naudin  has  sung  either  in  opera  or  concerts 
in  France,  Grermany,  Spain,  or  Russia.  In  Mos- 
cow he  played  Tannhiiuser,  on  its  reproduction 
there  in  1877.  More  recently  (187^)  he  has 
sung  at  Barcelona,  and  was  at  Milanin  June  of. 
last  year.  [A.C.] 

N  AUMANN,  JoHANN  GomJEBCor  Giovanmi  > 
Am ADBO\  well-known  composer  in  his  day,  bom 
April  17,  1741,  at  Blasewits  near  Dresden. 
Though  the  child  of  a  peasant  he  was  educated 
at  the  KreusBohule  in  Dresden,  and  intended  for 
a  schoolmaster.  He  studied  music  by  himself, 
until  a  Swedish  musician  resident  in  Dresden 
named  Weestroem,  happening  to  visit  his  home 
was  struck  by  seeing  Baches  (probablv  Emman- 
ueFs)  sonatas  on  the  harpsichord,  and  determined 
to  take  him  on  a  professional  tour.  Starting  in 
May  1757,  they  first  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
they  were  detuned  10  months  by  Weestroem*s 
ill  health,  and  then  to  Padua  where  Weestroem 
took  lessons  from  Tartini,  in  which  he  did  not 
allow  Naumann  to  share.  His  treatment  was 
altogether  so  bad  that  the  young  man  left  him, 
but  was  able  to  proceed  with  J^  training,  as 
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Tartini  tanglit  Kim  for  nothing,  and  h  Saxon 
muncian  named  Hunt  gave  him  pecuniary  asust- 
ance.  During  his  stay  of  three  years  in  Padua 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hasse.  He  next 
went  to  Naples  with  a  pupil  named  Pitacher,  to 
study  dramatic  music  for  six  months ;  and  then, 
armed  with  a  recommendation  from  Tartini, 
visited  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  received 
from  him  some  instruction  in  counterpoint. 
During  a  lengthened  stay  at  Venice  he  produced 
his  first  opera  at  San  Samuele.  In  1765  he 
returned  home,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Electress  was  appointed  court  composer  of  sacred 
music.  Soon  after  we  find  him  again  in  Italy, 
composing  'Achille  in  Soiro*  for  Palermo,  and 
'Alflssandro  nelle  Indie'  for  Venice.  In  1760 
he  produced  *La  Clemenza  di  Tito*  (Metastasio  s 
text)  in  Dresden,  and  in  177a  'Solimanno*  and 
*  Nozze  disturbate  *  in  Venice,  and  '  Annida  *  in 
Padua.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  he  declined 
a  flattering  invitation  firom  Frederic  the  Great 
to  Berlin,  and  was  rewasded  by  the  Elector  with 
the  title  of  Capellmeister,  and  a  salary  of  1 300 
thalers.  During  a  temporary  residence  in  Stock- 
holm be  product  in  Swedish '  Amphion,' '  Gustav 
Wasa,'  and  'Cora,*  his  b^M  and  most  popular 
work,  published  for  P.F.  In  1786  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Obercapellmeister,  with  a  salary 
of  aooo  thalers,  for  his  refusal  of  a  brilliant 
position  at  Copenhagen.  In  1793  he  produced 
'  Protesilao,'  an  opera,  at  Berlin,  and  an  ora- 
torio 'Davidde  in  Terebinto'  at  Potsdam,  for 
which  he  received  a  gold  snuff-box  with  400 
Friedrichs  d'or  from  the  King  Frederic  Wil- 
liam II,  who  also  induced  Hummel  to  take  lessons 
ftt>m  him.  Hb  last  opera  was  produced  April  25, 
1801,  at  Dre^en,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on 
the  25rd  of  the  following  October.  For  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  Meissner's 
'  Bruohstlicke  aus  Naumann*s  Lebensgeschichte* 
(Prague,  1803-4). 

Naumann  was  also  a  prolific  composer  of 
church  music ;  11  oratorios,  and  ai  masses,  with 
Te  Deums,  and  smaller  church-pieces,  being  pre- 
served in  Dresden.  The  court  chapel  still  perfonns 
some  of  his  compositions,  but  the  single  work 
of  his  now  known  beyond  Dresden  is  his  setting 
of  Klopstock's  'Vater  unser,*  an  effective  com- 
position for  its  day.  Though  a  good  musician, 
capable  of  turning  his  talents  to  account,  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  genius.  Entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  he  trudged 
on  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  footsteps  of  Hasse 
and  Graun.  On  hearing  for  the  first  time  one  of 
J.  A.  Hiller*s  performances  of  the  'Messiah*  he 
expressed  the  strongest  disapproval  of  the  musio^ 
a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
contains  a  Mass  of  his  (in  G)  published  in 
London  with  an  accompaniment  arranged  by 
Edmund  Harris;  and  'The  Pilgrims  at  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,'  an  oratorio,  edited  with  a  bio- 
graphy by  Mainzer.  By  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Admiral  Grotschilling  he  left  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Karl  Friederich,  became 
a  well  known  mineralogist^  whose  ton  Ebnst, 
yoL,u.  FT.  10. 
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bom  Aug.  15,  183a,  studied  the  OTgan  with 
Johann  Schneider,  and  composition  with  Haupt- 
mann,  and  has  been  since  1800  professor,  organist, 
and  musikdirector  at  Jena.  He  published  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  '  Ueber  die  verschiedenen  Bestim- 
mungen  der  Tonverhaltnisse '  (Leipzig,  1858),  as 
well  as  some  music,  among  which  may  be  named  a  ' 
string  quintet,  and  a  sereniide  for  strings  and  wind. 

The  elder  Naumann*s  second  sun,  MouiTZ 
Ernst  Adolf,  a  well-known  physician  and  pro- 
fessor in  Bonn,  was  father  to  Dr.  Emil,  pupil  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann,  and  a  composer 
of  merit,  bom  Sept.  8,  1827,  in  Berlin,  where  he 
holds  the  sinecure  post  of  court-director  of  sacred 
music.  He  lives  chiefly  in  Dresden,  engaged  in 
musical  literature.  Readers  of  Mendel8Sohn*s 
letters  will  not  forget  the  excellent  counsels 
which  he  addresses  to  his  young  friend  in  a 
letter  dated  March  1845.  Bis  last  work  is  *  Die 
modeme  musikalische  Zopf*  (1880),  a  pamj^et 
of  conservative  tendency.  He  succeeded  W .  Bust 
as  organist  of  S.  Thomas's,  Leipzig  (March  1 880), 
on  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  be  Cantor. 

The  third  brother,  CoNSTAiniiN  August,  was 
a  mathematician  and  astronomer.  [^•^•1 

NAVA,  Gaetaito.  A  distinguished  Italian 
teacher  of  singing,  and  writer  of  vocal  exercises, 
bom  at  Mibm  i8oa.  His  father,  Antonio, 
taught  and  composed  for  the  French  guitar,  then 
a  favourite  instrument,  but  the  son  received  a 
college  education  previous  to  entering  the  Milan 
Conservatoire  under  Federici  Here  in  1837 
Nava  was  appointed  professor,  retaining  his 
connection  with  the  institution — where  he  gave 
instruction  both  in  harmony  and  in  singing — for 
38  years,  that  is  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1875.  His  skill  as  a  vocal  teacher,  enhanced  by 
his  cultivated  intelligence  and  uncommon  earnest- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose  brought  him  a  large 
elienUle  of  private  pupils.  Distinguished  among 
these  stands  our  own  countryman,  Charles  Santley. 
None  of  Nava*s  scholars  have  achieved  a  more 
brilliant  reputation  than  that  eminent  barytone : 
nor  could  a  better  exemplification  be  desired  of 
the  master's  method  of  careful  vocal  development, 
as  opposed  to  the  forcing-system.  Nava*s  works, 
published  at  Milan,  by  the  firms  Rioordi,  Lucca, 
and  Conti,  comprise  numerous  books  of  iolftffgi 
and  vocalizzi,  several  masses  and  separate  pieces 
of  vocal  church  music,  and  a  Method  of  Sing- 
ing that  has  appeared  also  in  London  and  at 
Leipzig.  [B.  T.J 

NAVOIGILLE,  whose  real  name  was  Guil- 
LAUMC  JULIXN,  was  bom  at  Givet  about  1 745 ; 
came  to  Paris,  was  adopted  by  an  Italian,  patron- 
ised by  Monsigny,  entered  the  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  opened  a  free  violin  school,  in  which 
Boucher,  the  well-known  virtuoso,  was  educated. 
He  composed  duets  and  trios  for  strings,  and 
two  theatrical  pieces,  the  music  of  which  largely 
consisted  of  well  known  airs.  Navoigille  died 
in  Paris^  Nov.  181 1.  He  was  a  good  leader,  but 
his  name  would  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  the 
mistake  committed  by  F^tis  in  attributing  to  him 
the  authorship  of  the  '  ManeiUaise.*  [G.  C] 
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NEAPOLITAN  SIXTH  is  the  nAme  bv  wUcli 
a  chord  oonnsiiog  of  a  minor  sixth  ana  minor 
third  on  the  subdominant  has  long  been  known ; 
as  (a)  in  the  key  of  C  minor — 

#^\  Bach.  Vlolfai  Sonata,  No.  4. 
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Theorists,  starting  from  different  radical  as- 
samptions,  suggest  different  derivations  for  this 
ehoid.  Some,  taking  the  major  and  minor  scales 
to  comprise  all  the  notes  which  can  be  used  for 
essentiid  harmonies,  except  in  the  cases  where 
important  root-notes  in  those  scales  bear  funda- 
mental harmonies  on  such  principles  as  thej 
accept,  derive  the  chord  from  a  combination  of 
two  roots;  so  that  the  dominant  is  ^he  root  of 
the  two  lower  notes  which  are  respectively  its 
seventh  and  minor  ninth,  and  the  tonic  of  the 
upper,  which  is  its  minor  ninth.  Others,  ac- 
cepting the  unquestionablv  frequent  use  of  some 
chromatic  harmonies  in  reuttion  to  an  established 
Tonic,  by  many  great  masters,  indicate  the  major 
concord  on  the  minor  or  flat  supertonic  (as  ihe 
major  common  chord  of  Db  in  relation  to  the 
Tunic  C)  as  one  of  them,  and  hold  the  '  Neapo- 
litan sixth'  to  be  its  first  inversion.  Others, 
again,  hold  this  sixth  to  be  found  in  the  minor 
scale  of  the  subdominant ;  and  others,  yet  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  merely  produced  by  the  artificial 
lowering  of  the  sixth  for  artistic  purposes,  similar 
to  the  artificial  sharpening  of  the  fifth  which  is 
commonly  met  with ;  and  that  its  object  may 
either  be  to  bring  the  supertonic  melodically 
nearer  the  Tonic  in  downward  progression,  or 
to  soften  the  harshness  which  results  from  the 
augmented  fourth  in  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and 
minor  third  on  the  subdominant  of  the  usual 
minor  scale.  In  the  theory  which  explains  some 
chromatic  combinations  as  reflections  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  modes,  this  chord  would  spring  from 
the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  Phrygian,  whidi  was 
the  same  as  the  Greek  Doric  mode,  or  mode  of 
the  minor  sixth.  {C.H.H.P.] 

NEATE,  Charlis,  bom  in  London,  March 
a8,  1784,  received  his  early  musical  education 
frtim  William  Sharp,  and  afterwards  frt>m  John 
Field,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  intimacy. 
Besides  the  pianoforte  he  performed  on  the  vio- 
loncello, he  and  Field  both  being  instructed  on 
that  instrument  by  Sharp.  He  flrst  appeared 
in  public  as  a  pianist  at  Covent  Garden  at  the 
Lent  'oratorios,*  in  1800,  and  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  an  excellent  performer  of  the 
school  of  dementi  and  Field.  He  studied  com- 
position under  Woelfl,  and  in  1808  published  his 
first  work,  a  sonata  in  G  minor.  .  In  18 13  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  director, 
often  a  performer,  and  occasionally  conductor,  at 
its  concerts.  His  admiration  of  Beethoven  in- 
duced him  in  1 81 5  to  visit  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  for  eight  months,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship and  profiting  by  the  advice  of  the  great ' 
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composer.  He  then  went  to  Munich,  where  he 
stayed  five  months,  studying  counterpoint  under 
Winter.  After  an  absence  of  two  yean  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  long  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  best  performers  upon,  and  teachers 
of  the  pianoforte.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  England  Beethoven*s  Goncertos  in  G  minor 
and  Eb,  Weber*s  Goncertstiick,  and  HummeFs 
Goncerto  in  £,  and  Septuor  in  D  minor.  He  did 
not  publish  a  second  work  until  1822,  when  he 
produced  his  sonata  in  D  minor,  and  subsequently 
several  other  works;  but  notwithstanding  his 
sound  technical  knowledge,  he  was  not  successful 
as  a  composer,  as  he  lacked  fimcy  and  originality. 
He  died  at  Brighton,  March  30.  1877,  having 
many  years  before  retired  from  the  exercise  of 
his  profession.  [W.H.H.] 

NEEDLER,  Heitbt,  bom  in  London  in  1685, 
was  an  amateur  violinist,  who  was  instructed  on 
the  instrament  first  by  his  father  and  afterwards 
by  the  younger  Banister,  and  became  a  proficient 
performer.  He  is  said  to  have  been  taught 
hamiony  by  Puroell,  which  must  probably  be 
taken  to  mean  Daniel  Puroell.  About  17 10  he 
was  appointed  Accountant-General  of  the  Excise^ 
and  in  the  same  year  assisted  in  establishing  the 
Academy  of  Andent  Music,  where  he  long  tilled 
the  post  of  principal  violin.  He  was  the  first  to 
lead  the  concertos  of  Gorelli  in  England.  He  died 
Aug.  I,  1760.  a8  volumes  of  music,  almost  en- 
tirely transcribed  by  him  from  the  libraries  at 
Oxford,  were  presented  by  his  widow  to  James 
Mathias,  who,  in  1 78a,  bequeathed  them  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  tliey  form  Add.  MSS. 
5035  to  5063.  [W.H.H.] 

NEEFE,  OHBisnAH  Gottlob,  a  musician  of 
some  distinction  in  his  day,  but  whose  claim  to 
being  remembered  is  his  having  been  Beethoven's 
instructor.  He  was  bom  at  Ghemnits  Feb.  5, 
1748,  the  son  of  "a  poor  tailor,  and  possessing  a 
lovely  voice  sang  in  the  church  choir  and  learnt 
music  in  the  sdiool.  BUs  parents  contrived  to 
place  him  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study 
jura,  but  the  love  of  music  was  too  strong,  all 
his  spare  time  was  spent  over  the  treatises  of 
Marpurg  and  Elmanuel  Bach ;  and  the  acquaint- 
ance of  J .  A.  Hiller,  then  cantor  of  Leipzig,  and 
a  leading  musician  of  Germany,  was  a  great 
incentive.  He  broke  with  law  and  began  his 
musical  career  by  writing  operettas  for  the 
theatre.  In  1776  he  took  Hiller^s  place  as 
conductor  of  a  travelling  orchestra  known  as 
the  Seyler  Society,  which  made  him  known  in 
the  Rhine  district.  At  Frankfort  he  found  a 
wife,  in  1779  settled  at  Bonn  as  conductor  of 
another  association  called  the  '  Grossmann-Hell- 
muth  Society,'  and  on  Feb.  15,  1781,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector,  Max  Friedrich,  as 
aspirant  to  the  post  of  court-oiganist,  vice  Van 
den  Eeden.  With  the  organ  Neefe  took  over 
van  den  Eeden's  pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
then  just  entered  on  his  eleventh  year.  Van 
den  Eeden  died  June  29,  1782,  and  on  April  26, 
1783,  Neefe  was  promoted  to  the  direction  of 
both  sacred  and  secular  music  at  the  court,. 
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A  year  after  this,  April  15,  1784,  the  Elector 
died,  the  theatricid  musio  was  put  down,  and  a 
aeries  of  economies  begun  by  the  new  Elector 
Max  Franz,  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
Keefe's  pay  from  400  to  aoo  florins.  In  1788 
»  new  court  theatre  was  organised,  with  Reicha 
as  director,  and  Neefe  accompanyist  and  stage 
manager.  Then  came  the  war,  and  in  1 794  the 
theatre  was  shut  up,  the  company  disbanded, 
and  Neefe  lost  his  place.  He  led  a  poor  exist- 
ence as  municipal  oifidal  under  the  French,  his 
family  were  dispersed,  and  at  last  we  hear  of  him 
as  conductor  at  the  theatre  at  Dessau.  Here 
his  wife  fell  seriously  ill,  and  ultimately  he  him- 
•elf  sank  under  his  troubles,  and  died  Jan.  36, 
1798.  Neefe  was  an  industrious  musician;  the 
names  of  eight  pieces  are  preserved  which  ho  wrote 
for  the  theatres  of  Leipsig  and  Bonn  between 
1773  and  1783.  He  wrote  also  for  the  church, 
and  a  mass  of  chamber-musio,  besides  airanging 
and  adapting  many  operas.  He  also  published 
Articles  on  musical  subjects  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  time,  and  left  an  autobiography  which  was 
communicated  by  his  wife  to  the  Allg.  musikal- 
ische  Zeitung  of  1799  (p.  341).    ^See  Thayer^s 
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NEGRI,  Maria  Cattebina,  otherwise  Mabia 
Anka  Cattebina,  a  distinguished  singer,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  about  1705.  She  was  taught  by 
Pasi,  himself  a  pupil  of  Pistocchi.  In  1734  she 
was  engaged  at  the  theatre  of  Count  Sporek,  at 
Prague,  where  she  continued  to  sing  until  1737, 
when  she  returned  to  Italy.  She  appeared  at 
many  of  the  Italian  theatres  from  1737  to  33, 
after  which  she  came  to  London.  Here  idie,  with 
her  sister  Rosa,  formed  part  of  the  new  company 
with  which  Handel  opened  the  season  at  the 
Haymarket,  Oct.  30,  1733;  and  very  useful 
members  of  thii  company  the  sisters  Negri  proved 
to  be,  one  or  both  of  them  singing  in  all  the 
operas  produced  by  the  great  Saxon  down  to 
1 737,  as  well  as  in  *  Deborah.*  Maria  Catterina 
appears  to  have  sung  both  soprano  and  contralto 
parts,  the  former  of  these  having  probably  been 
transposed  for  her,  as  her  voice  was  undoubt- 
edly a  contralto.  That  of  her  sister  was  a 
■oprano.  [J.  M.] 

NEIGE,LA,ouLENouyELE6iNHABD.  Opera 
comique  in  4  acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Dela> 
▼Igne,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Thefttre 
Feydeau  Oct.  8, 1833  *  >Q  London  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, as  'The  Frozen  Lake,'  Nov.  36,  1S34.    [G.] 

NEITHARDT,  August  Heinbich,  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Domcbor  (Cathedral  choir),  was 
bom  at  Schleiz,  Aug.  10,  1793.  His  early 
musical  studies  were  interrupted  at  30  years  of 
age  by  his  military  service,  which  lasted  through 
the  campaigns  of  1813-15.  This  led  to  his 
becoming  bandmaster  to  the  Garde-Schiitzen 
Battalion  (1816-33)  for  which  he  composed  and 
arranged  a  host  of  pieces.  From  1833  to  1840 
he  was  master  of  the  band  of  the  Kaiser  Franz 
Grenadiers,  and  wrote  and  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  military  music.  In  1839  he 
made  *kdnigliche  Musikdirector,*  and  in 


1843  was  commissioned  to  found  a  regular  choir 
for  the  Berlin  Cathedral,  which  he  did  by  uniting 
the  scholars  and  seminarist?  who  sang  the 
ordinary  Cathedral  service  with  'the  smaller 
choir  who  sang  in  the  Court-chapel,  about  80 
strong  in  all.  Thus  was  formed  the  famous 
Domchor,  for  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  his  noble 

§<alms  and  motets.  In  1846  Neithaidt  went  to 
t.  Petersburg  to  hear  the  famous  Russian 
choirs,  and  in  1850  he  and  his  choir  visited 
London  and  created  much  astonishment  by  their 
extraordinarily  refined  and  effective  performances. 
Neithardt  died  at  BerUn  April  18,  186 1.  He 
was  a  remarkably  able  conductor,  indefatigable 
in  drilling  his  choir  and  in  providing  them  with 
masterpieces  of  all  schools,  some  of  which  were 
edited  by  him  under  the  title  of  *  Musica  Sacra ' 
in  8  vols.  (Berlin,  Bote  &  Bock).  [G.] 

NEL  COR  PI<J  NON  MI  SENTO.  A  duet 
in  PaisielIo*s  Molinaba,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  a  remarkable  favourite.  Beethoven  ana 
many  others  wrote  variations  upon  it.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  known  as  'Hope  told  a  flattering 
tale.'  [G.J 

Nl&RON.  An  opera  in  4  acts;  words  by 
Jules  Barbier;  music  by  A.  Rubinstein.  In- 
tended for  the  French  stage,  but  first  performed, 
in  German,  as  'Nero,'  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
Hamburg,  on  Nov.  i,  1879,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer.  [G.] 

NERUDA. A  distinguished  familyofviolinists. 
According  to  '  Dlabacs,  the  founder  was  Jakob, 
who  belonged  to  Rossicz,  near  Prague,  and  died 
Feb.  19,  17^2.  He  left  two  sons ;  first,  Johanh 
Chbtsostom,  bom  at  Rossicz  December  i,  1705* 
learnt  music  at  Prague,  became  famous  on  the 
violin,  and  took  orders  at  the  Prsemonstratensian 
convent  there,  a  few  months  after  his  father's 
death ;  became  choir-master  of  the  convent,  and 
died  Decembeor  3,  1763.  The  next  brother, 
JoHANN  Baptist  Gbobo,  was  first  at  Prague, 
and  then,  for  thirty  years,  at  the  Elector's 
Chapel  at  Dresden,  where  he  died  in  1780,  aged 
73,  leaving  a  mass  of  compositions  behind  him, 
and  two  sons,  LuDWio  and  Anton,  both  chamber 
musicians  to  the  Elector  of  Dresden. 

Another  member  of  the  Neruda  family  was 
JosET,  organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Brtinn,  in. 
Moravia,  who  was  bom  in  1807,  and  died  Feb. 
18,  1875.  He  had  five  children,  Victor,  Amalie, 
WiLHELMiNE,  bom  March  31,  1840,  Marie  and 
Franz.  Amalie  adopted  the  P.F.,  and  made  no 
important  career;  Franz  became  a  cellist.  Wil- 
helmine  began  to  play  the  violin  almost  as  soon 
as  she  could  walk,  became  a  pupil  of  Jansa,  and 
made  her  first  appearance,  with  her  sister,  in  the 
winter  of  1846  at  Vienna,  where  she  excited 
much  astonishment  for  the  extraordinary  power 
of  her  bow,  and  her  great  execution,  notwithstand- 
ing the  smallness  of  her  hand^,  and  the  deep 
sentiment  of  her  cantil^ne.  (Hanslick.)  From 
Vienna  the  family  journeyed  northwards,  visit- 
ing Leipzig,  Berlin,  Brralau,  Hamburg,  and 
other  cities.    In  London,  Wilhelmine  made  an 
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appeftTMice  at  t&e  Pbilhmrmonic,  on  June  it, 
1 849,  in  a  concerto  of  De  Beriot*8.  They  returned 
immediately  to  the  Continent,  and  passed  several 
years  in  travelling,  chiefly  in  Russia.  In  1864 
Mile.  Neruda  found  herself  in  Paris,  where  she 
played  at  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts,  the  Consprva- 
toire,  etc.,  and -awakened  an  extravagant  enthu- 
siasm, At  this  time  she  married  Ludwig  Ner- 
mann, a  Swedish  musician,  and  was  henceforth 
known  as  Mad.  Normann-Neruda.  In  1869  she 
again  visited  London,  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  May  17,  and  was  with  some  difficulty  induced, 
by  the  entreaties  of  Vieuxtemps,  to  remain  till 
the  winter,  when  she  took  the  first  violin  at  the 
series  of  Monday  Popular  Concerts  before  Christ- 
mas, and  at  once  made  her  mariu  From  that 
time  she  has  been  in  Sngiand  for  each  winter 
and  spring  season,  playing  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, the  Philharmonic,  the  Ciystal  Palace,  Mr. 
Charles  Halle's  Recitals  and  Manchester  Con* 
certs,  etc,  etc,  and  always  with  increasing  power 
and  refinement,  and  increasing  appreciation  by 
the  public.  [G.] 

NEUKOMM,  S1018MUKD,  Chkvalieb,  bom 
at  Salzburg,  July  10,  1778,  first  learned  music 
from  WeisMiuer  and  from  Michael  Haydn,  who 
in  1 798  sent  him  to  his  brother  at  Vienna.  He 
studied  music  with  Joseph  Haydn  for  some  years, 
and  was  treated  by  him  more  as  a  son  Uian  a 
pupil.  His  first  compositions  appeared  in  1808, 
and  in  1806  he  went  vid  Sweden  to  St.  Peters- 
buig,  where  he  became  CapeUmeister,  and 
director  of  the  Emperor's  German  theatre.  He 
returned  to  Vienna  just  in  time  to  close  the  eyes 
of  Haydn,  and  shortly  after  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  and  there  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Gr6try,  Cherubini,Cuvier,  and  other  eminent 
men,  and  especially  with  Talleyrand,  in  whose 
establishment  he  succeeded  Dussek  as  pianist. 
Their  friendship  survived  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  and  he  accompanied  Talleyrand  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  There  he  composed  a  Re- 
quiem for  Louis  XVT,  which  was  perfonned  at 
St.  Stephen's  before  a  crowd  of  the  greatest 
notabilities,  and  for  which  in  181 5  Louis  XVIII 
made  him  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  letters  of  nobility.  In  181 6  he  went  in  the 
suite  of  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  remained  there  as  maltre  de  chapelle  to 
Bom  Pedro  till  the  revolution  of  182 1  drove 
that  monarch,  and  Neukomm  with  him,  back  to 
Lisbon.  Having  resigned  his  pension,  he  re- 
turned to  Talleyrand,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
several  of  his  grand  tours.  He  came  to  London 
in  the  same  year  with  Mendelssohn  (1829),  and 
they  met  at  the  house  of  Moscheles,  with  whom 
Neukomm  remained  on  terms  of  great  friendship 
and  mutual  esteem.  The  last  20  years  of  his 
life  he  divided  between  England  and  France,  and 
died  in  Paris  April  3,  1858.  In  England  his 
intelligence  and  cultivation  gave  him  a  high 
position.  His  Symphony  in  £b  was  played 
by  the  Philharmonic,  March  21,  1831,  and  many 
other  pieces  at  various  times.  His  oratorio 
'Mount  Sinai,*  was  repeatedly  performed  in 
London,  and  at  Worcester,  Derby,  etc.,  and  he 


wrote  his  oratorio  'David*  specially  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1834,  where  so  highly  was 
he  prized  as  to  be  fiuniliarly  called  'the  King  of 
^  Brummagem.*  In  fact  his  two  songs  *  Ni^leon's 
Midnight  Review'  and  'The  Sea,*  both  to  Barry 
Cornwall's  words,  may  be  said  to  have  made  him 
for  some  months  the  most  popular  person  in  £n^* 
land.  But  there  were  no  lasting  qualities  in  his 
longer  pieces,  and  Mendelssohn's  arrival  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1837  eclipsed  Neukomm's  fame,  and 
even  caused  him  to  be  as  unjustly  depreciated 
as  he  had  before  been  unduly  extolled.  This 
reverse  he  bore  with  a  philosophy  which  elicited 
Mendelssohn's  warmest  expressions.* 

Neukomm  was  a  man  of  remarkable  diligence 
and  method,  which  nothing  interrupted.  The 
number  of  his  compositions  is  prodigious.  They 
embrace  about  1000  church  works,  including 
5  oratorios,  an  opera, '  Alexander,'  and  music  for 
Schiller*s  'Braut  von  Messina,'  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  Greek 
choruq.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for  Pales- 
trina,  and  attempted  to  revive  his  style.  He  also 
wrote  for  several  musical  periodicals,  especially 
the  '  Revue  et  Gazette  musicale  de  Paris.'  He 
was  destitute  of  genius,  and  therefore  produced' 
nothing  that  will  live;  indeed  he  was  more  a 
highly  cultivated  amateur  than  an  artist,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  was  above  all 
a  man  of  great  refinement  and  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily &e  and  sincere  character,  to  which 
the  strong  attachment  of  friends  like  the  Bunsens 
and  Mendelssohn  is  in  itself  the  most  convincing 
testimony.  [F.G.] 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY,  THE. 
The  prospectus,  dated  from  Cramer's,  January 
1852,  states  that  the  Society  was  founded  to  give 
more  perfect  performances  of  the  great  works 
than  had  hitherto  been  attained,  and  to  afford 
to  modem  and  native  composers  a  fikvourable 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public.  Clas-^ 
sical  music  was  not  to  be  exclurively  adhered 
to ;  Exeter  Hall  was  chosen  as  the  locale ;  Mr. 
Berlios  was  engaged  as  conductor  for  the  first 
season  ;  the  band  was  magnificent  (ao  fint  violins, 
led  by  Sivori) ;  the  chorus  was  professional ; 
and  the  subscription  for  stalls  f<»r  6  concerts  waa 
£2  as.,  professional  subscribers,. £1  is.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  Beason(i85a)embraoed — Sym- 
phonies :  Mozart's  Jupiter ;  Beethoven's  Nos. 
5  and  9  (twice);  Mendelssohn's  Italian;  part 
of  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  (twice);  Selec- 
tions from  Berlioz's  Faust,  Spontini's  Vestale, 
H.  Smart*s  Gnome  of  Hartzburg,  Dr.  Wylde's 
Prayer  and  Praise,  etc.,  etc.  Ijie  oonoerts  of 
the  second  season  were  conducted,  4  by  Lind- 

ritner,  and  a  by  Spohr,  in  combination  with 
Heniy  Wylde.  The  orchestra  was  enlarged 
to  a4  first  violins,  etc.,  and  the  programmes  in- 
cluded, amongst  other  symphonies,  the  Ninth 
of  Beethoven,  Spohr's  'IrdischesundG<>ttUcfaes,* 
and  the  Quartet  with  Orchestra,  op.  1  ai ;  Weber's 
Kasnpf  und  Sieg,  Cherubini's  Requiem,  lind* 
paintner's  Widow  of  Nain,  Mendelssohn's  Finale 
to  Loreley  and  Walpuigisnight,  Dr.  Wylde*s 
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music  to  Paradise  Lost ;  Selections  from  Gluck*8 
Ipbigenie,  Bamett*s  Fair  Rosamond,  and  SiWs 
Mass ;  Overtures  to  Don  Carlos  (Mac&rren),  and 
Genoveva  (C.  £.  Horsley).  For  the  third  season 
the  concerts  were  removed  to  St.  Martin's  Hall, 
were  conducted  partly  by  Lindpaintner,  partly 
by  Dr.  Wylde,  and  included  tne  Overture  to 
Tknnhauser,  Cherubini's  Mass  in  C,  etc.  For 
the  fourth  season  they  returned  to  Exeter  Hall. 
For  the  fifth  and  sixth,  1856  and  57,  Hanover- 
square  Rooms  was  chosen.  In  1858  Dr.Wylde 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  concerts  were  henceforward  held 
in  St.  James's  Hall  season  by  season  as  the 
*New  Philharmonic  Concerts/  until  1879,  when 
Dr.  Wylde  retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  Ganx. 
The  programmes  have  throughout  maintained 
that  preference  for  novelties  which  distinguished 
them  at  the  outset.  In  1859  the  practice  of 
making  the  rehearsals  public  was  begun.        [G.] 

NIBELXJNGEN.  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen 
— *  The  Ring  of  the  Niblung — a  tetralogy  or 
sequence  of  four  musio-dnmas,  words  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
in  its  entirety  at  Bayreuth,  August  15^  14,  16, 
and  17,  1876,  and  repeated  during  the  two 
following  weeks.  Wagner  s  libretto  is  founded 
on  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  and  has  little  in  common 
with  the  Nibelungenlied,  or  more  correctly  '  Der 
Nibelunge  Ndt,'  a  medieval  German  poem  of  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  in  which  the 
mythical  types  of  the  old  Norse  sagas  appear  in 
humanised  modifications.  [F.  H.] 

NICHOLSON.  Charlks,  bom  at  liveipool, 
J  795,  son  of  a  flutist,  became  the  most  eminent 
of  English  flutists.  After  performing  in  the 
orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  he 
was  engaged,  about  1823,  as  principal  flute  at  the 
Opera,  ^e  Philharmonic  Society,  the  country 
festivals,  etc.  His  playing  was  remarkable  for 
purity  and  brilliance  of  tone  and  neatness  of 
execution,  and  his  admirable  manner  of  per- 
forming an  adagiOk  He  published  a  flute  pre- 
ceptor and  numerous  concertos,  fantasias,  solos 
and  other  pieces  for  his  instrument.  He  died  in 
London,  March  26,  1837.  [W.H.H.] 

NICOLAI,  Otto,  eminent  composer  and  con- 
ductor, bom  at  Konigsberg  June  9,  18 10.  His 
home  was  unhappy  and  his  education  neglected, 
except  for  the  piano,  which  he  was  well  taught.^ 
At  16  he  ran  away,  but  found  a  protector  in 
Justizrath  Adler  of  Stargard,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  studies,  and  in  1827  sent  him  to  Berlin, 
where  he  took  lessons  from  Zelter  and  Klein. 
In  1833  the  Chevalier  de  Bonsen  sent  for  him 
to  Rome  as  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Prus- 
sian Embassy,  and  there,  under  Baini,  he  studied 
the  ancient  Italian  masters,  without  neglecting 
those  of  modem  date.  Towards  the  close  of  1 837 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  became  Capellmeister 
and  singing-master  of  the  court  opera,  returning 
Rome  in  Oct.  1838.  He  then  composed  a 
series  of  operas  in  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day. 
'  Enrico  Secondo '  and  '  Rosmonda  d'lnghilterra* 
(i  839)  were  given  at  Trieste,  and  '  H  Templario ' 
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( 1 840)  with  great  success  at  Turin ;  but  *  Odoardo 
e  Gildippe'  ^Genoa)  and  *I1  Proscritto*  (Milan) 
were  not  so  well  received.  In  184 1  he  accepted 
the  first  Capellmeistership  of  the  court  opera  at 
Vienna,  and  remained  till  Easter  1847,  highly 
appreciated  as  »  conductor.  Here  were  pr«)duced 
his  'Ten^lario'  (1841,  Grerman  45)  and  'Die 
Heimkehr  des  Verbannten '  (1844)  a  remodelling 
of  '  U  Prosoritto,*  in  which  Staudigl  was  much 
applauded.  With  the  avowed  object  of  giving 
first-rate  performances  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies, he  founded  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  March  28,  1842. 
A  mass  (composed  1843)  dedicated  to  Frederic 
William  IV,  and  a  Fest-ouverture  for  the  Jubilee 
of  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1844)  led  to 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the  newly -founded 
Domchor,  and  Court-Capellmeister  of  the  opera 
in  Berlin,  and  he  gave  a  farewell  concert  in  the 
large  Redoutensaal  at  Vienna  (April  i,  1847)  at 
which  Jenny  Lind  sang,  and  some  of  the  instru- 
mental musio  in  'Die  histigen  Weiber  von 
Windsor'  was  produced  for  the  first  time.  He 
eompleted  that  opera  in  Berlin,  and  the  first 
performance  took  place  on  March  p,  1849,  with 
brilliant  success,,  which  he  did  not  Uve  to  enjoy, 
as  he  expired  of  apoplexy  on  May  11.  The 
opera  was  given  in  Vienna  (with  recitatives 
by  Proch)  Feb.  12,  1852,  and  in  London  (as 
'Falstaff')  May  3^  1864,  and  holds  its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  comic  operas. 

Nicolai  had  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  and 
Grerman  scores,  which  he  left  to  the  Imperial 
libraiy  at  Berlin.  Mendel's  'Otto  Nicolai' 
(Berlin,  Heimann)  contains  a  catalogue  of  all  his 
works,  printed  and  in  MS^  the  latter  being 
numerous.  He  was  an  honoraiy  member  of  the 
Society  Cecilia  of  Rome  and  of  the  Filarmonici 
of  Bologna.  The  Tonkiinstier-Verein  of  Berlin 
erected  in  1851  a  monument  over  his  srave  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dorotheenstadt.  [C.F.P.] 

NICOLINI,  eriginally  Ebksst  Nicolas,  son 
of  an  hotel-keeper  of  Dinard,  Brittany,  was  horn 
at  Tours,  Feb.  23,.  1834.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
a  pupil  at  the  Paris  (Conservatoire,  and  in  1855 
gained  a  second  aceestit  in  C!omic  Opera.  Shortly 
after  he  was  engaged  at  the  Op^  Oimique, 
where  he  remained  until  1859,  without  any 
marked  success.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  under  the  name  of  NicoLiNl  sang  at  Milim, 
Florence,  Turin,  and  elsewhere,  with  fair  success. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1862,  to  the  Salle  Ven- 
tadour,  with  better  results  than  before,  and  sang 
there  for  several  seasons  till  1870. 

His  first  appearances  in  England  were  May  26, 
1866,  at  a  concert  given  bv  Madame  Lucca,  at 
St.  James*iB  HalU  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  at  Ccvent  Garden,  as  Edgardo,  but  with 
such  moderate  success  that  he  did  not  return  to 
London  until  April  25, 1871,  when  he  reappeared 
at  Drury  Lane  under  Mapleson,  as  Faust,  with 
very  fair  results,  and  remained  for  the  season, 
distinguishing  himself  especially  as  Raoul.  In 
1872  h»  was  engaged  at  (Movent  Gsrden,  where 
he  has  sung  each  successive  year,  as  the  inter- 
preter of  Lohengrin  and  Radames.    He  has  a 
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roioe  of  moderate  power, «  good  stage  presence, 
and  is  a  fair  actor,  but  he  has  adopted  the  pre* 
vailing  tremolo  to  such  a  degree  as  seriously  to 
prejudice  the  method  of  singing  which  he  ac- 
quired at  the  Conservatoire.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  seasons  he  has  sung  in  Russia,  Vienna, 
and  other  places,  and  latterly  has  taken  starring 
engagements  with  Mme.  AdelinA  Patti,  both  in 
concert  and  opera  in  Gennany  and  Italy,  and  in 
short  concert  tours  in  the  £ngliflhprovinoes«  [A.O.] 

NICOLINI,  NicoUKO  Gbimaldi,  dCtto,  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  last  century,  was 
bom  at  Naples  about  1675.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  could  write  very  fair  verses,  as 
appears  from  the  libretti  which  bear  his  name  as 
their  author.  His  voice,  originally  a  soprano, 
soon  sank  into  a  fine  contralto.  The  first  dramas 
in  which  his  name  has  been  found  are  'Tullo 
Ostilio'  and  'Serse,*  set  by  Buononcini,  at  Rome, 
1694,  in  which  he  sang  with  the  celebrated 
Pistoochi.  During  1697-8,  he  was  the  principal 
singer  in  the  operas  at  Naples ;  and  in  1699  and 
1 700  was  again  performing  at  Rome.  After  this, 
he  sang  in  other  Italian  dties,  including  Milan 
and  Venice ;  and,  being  decorated  at  the  latter 
place  with  the  Onier  of  St.  Mark,  he  was  thence- 
forth always  known  as  the  *  Cavaliere  NicoUni.* 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1708,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, drawn  hither  by  the  import  of  our  passion 
for  foreign  operas,  and  'without  any  particular 
invitation  or  engagement'  (Cibber).  Here  he 
made  his  first  appearance,  Dec.  14,  in  the  'Pyr- 
rhus  and  Demetrius  *  of  A.  Scarlatti,  translated 
into  English  by  Owen  Swiny,  the  manager,  and 
arranged  by  N.  Haym,  who  wrote  a  new  over- 
ture and  some  songs  for  ft.  In  this,  of  course, 
Nicolini  sang  his  part  in  Italian,  while  otlier 
singers  performed  theirs  in  English.  Steele  de- 
scribes Uiis  opera  as  *  a  noble  entertainment,'  and 
declares  that  he  'was  fully  satisfied  with  the 
sight  of  an  Actor  [Nicolini]  who,  by  the  Grace 
and  Propriety  of  his  Action  and  Gesture,  does 
Honour  to  an  Human  Figure,'  and  '  sets  off  the 
Character  he  bears  in  an  Opera  by  his  Action,  as 
much  as  he  does  the  Words  of  it  by  his  Voice. 
Every  Limb,  and  every  Finger,  contributes  to  the 
Part  he  acts,  insomuch  that  a  deaf  Man  might 
go  along  with  him  in  the  Sense  of  it,* — with  much 
more  to  the  vame  ^purport.  The  opera  prices 
were  raised  on  the -arrival  of  this  performei^  tiie 
first  truly  great  singer  who  had  ever  sung  in  our 
theatre  (Bumey).  In  fact,  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  subscription  was  probably  remodelled 
according  to  his  recommendations.  Some 
curious  papers  'exist,  >the  collection  of  Vice- 
Chamberlam  Coke,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Nicolini  furnished  that  oflicial  with  a  fuU 
account  <of  the  system  on  which  the  Venetian 
opera  was  managed,  and  that  he  suggested  a 
similar  eystem  for  that  of  London.  One  -chief 
feature  was  that  a  subscription  of  iocx>  gs.  should 
be  got  from  tbe  Queen  (Anne) ;  and  on  this  Coke 
founded  a  calculation  which  led  to  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  opera-subscription  and  raising  of  the 
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prices,  in  order  to  remedy  what  Nicolini  described 
as  the  *  annual  and  certain  loss  of  money'  which 
our  Opera  had  till  then  suffered. 

Though  not  attracted  to  London  by  an  engage- 
ment, Nicolini  had  been  immediately  secured  by 
Swiny  for  a  year.  Tosi,  in  his  Treatise  on  Sing- 
ing, doubts  whether  a  perfect  singer  can  at  the 
same  time  be  a  perfect  actor ;  but  Galliard,  the 
tranalator'of  that  Treatise,  says  (in  a  note,  1 74a), — 

*  Nicolini  had  both  qualities,  more  than  any  that 
have  come  hither  sinoe.  He  acted  to  perfection, 
and  did  not  sing  much  inferior.  His  variations 
in  the  airs  were  excellent;  but  in  his  cadences 
he  had  a  few  antiquated  tricks.'  Nicolini  next 
appeared  in  'Camilla';  and  in  May  he  signed 
an  engagement  with  Swiny  for  three  years,  at  a 
salary  of  800  gs.;  the  singer  to  receive,  in  addition, 
£150  for  a  new  opera  'to  be  by  him  fitted  for 
the  English  stage  every  season^  if  such  opera 
shall  be  approved  of.*' 

On  June  4,  Nicolini  had  a  concert  for  his  bene* 
fit  at  the  Opera  House,  where  he  continued  to 
sing  as  before.  In  1710,  however,  he  quarrelled 
with  Swiny,  and  sought,  in  a  letter  dated  *  May  1 8, 
to  free  himself  from  an  'esdavage  inquiet  et 
honteux  qu'on  ne  ^Ksauroit  non  plus  a'iminaginer 
ailleurs  hors  de  rAngletezT%' — his  engagement 
with  Swiny.  The  principal  grievance,  as  usualy 
was  that  ne  had  not  been  paid  his  due  salary ; 
but  the  Vice-Chamberlain  patched  up  the  quarrel, 
and  Nicolini  continued  to  sing  at  the  theatre  in 
'  Almahide '  and  'Hydaspes/  the  libretto  of  the 
latter  being  his  own,  or  at  least  edited  by  himself. 
In  this  piece  occurred  the  famous  c(Hnbat  with 
the  lion,  about  which  Addison  was  so  witty, 
while  giving  the  greatest  possible  credit  to  Nico- 
lini for  his  acting,  which  gave  'new  majesty  to 
Icings,  resolution  to  heroes,  and  softness  to  lovers.* 
He  wished  *  that  our  tragedians  would  copy  after 
this  great  master  in  action.  Could  they  make 
the  same  use  of  their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform 
their  faces  with  as  significant  looks  and  passions, 
how  glorious  would  an  English  tragedy  appear 
with  that  action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a 
dignity  to  the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and 
unnatural  expressions  of  an  Italian  opera  f '  *  On 
February  24,  1711, '  Rinaldo '  appealed,  the  chief 
part  being  created  by  Nicolini,  who  had  in  it  many 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  powers  of  deda* 
mation,  execution,  and  acting.  He  played  in 
'Antioco,'  Dec.  I3,  and  in  '  Ambleto'  (lus  own 
libretto)  in  the  beginning  of  1 7 1 2.  Addison*  say?, 

*  I  am  sorry  to  find,  by  the  Opera  bills  for  this  day, 
that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer  in 
dramatic  Music  that  is  now  living,  or  that  perhaps 
ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I  need  not  acquaint 
my  rcAders,  that  I  am  epeaking  of  Signor  Nico- 
lini. The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excell«it 
artist,  for  having  shewn  us  the  Italian  Music  in 
its  perfection,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  appro- 
bation he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own 
country^  in  which  the  composer  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  words,  by 
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following  that  noble  example  which  has  been  set 
him  by  the  greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art/ 
Nicolini,  who  took  his  benefit,  on  March  3  a,  in 
*the  Music  performed  before  the  Queen  on  her 
birthday,  and  the  famous  scene  in  Thumyris, 
by  Scarlatti,'  left  England  at  the  end  of  this 
season,  and  did  not  return  till  1714,  when  he 
appeared,  June  14,  'for  the  last  time  before 
his  voyage  to  Italy.*  ^  He  returned,  however, 
in  the  following  winter,  for  he  sang  in  'Bi- 
naldo*  (revived),  Jan.  4,  17 15,  and  afterwards 
in  '  Amadigi.'  According  to  the  idea  which  tra- 
dition gives  us  of  the  abilities  of  Nicolini,  his 
part  in  this  latter  opera  must  have  drawn  out  all 
his  powers,  both  as  singer  and  actor  (Bumey). 
He  took  his  benefit  in  *  Rinaldo.'  In  the  follow- 
ing season  (1716),  Nioolini  appeared  in  'Lucio 
Vero,'  'Amadigi.*  and  *Clearte';  and  in  171 7  he 
sang  again  in  'Rinaldo'  and  'Amadigi'— his 
last  appearances  in  England.  We  find  him  at 
Venice  in  a  long  run  of '  Rinaldo*  in  1718,  again 
in  1733,  singing  in  Leo*s '  Timocrate,*  and  Quans 
met  him  there  in  1 726,  when  his  singing  was  on 
the  decline,  though  his  acting  still  commanded 
admiration*  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  [J.M.] 

NICOLO.    The  ordinary  name  in  France  for 

NiCOLO  ISODABD.  [6.] 

NICOLSON,  Richard,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  on 
Jan.  23,  1595-6,  appointed  organist  and  in- 
structor of  the  choristers  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  In  Feb.  following  he  graduated  as  Mus. 
Bac.  He  contributed  a  madrigal,  'Sin^,  shep- 
herds all,*  to  *The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,*  1601. 
In  1626  he  was  appointed  the  first  Professor  of 
Music  upon  Heyther's  foundation  at  Oxford. 
He  resigned  his  place  at  Magdalen  College  in 
1639,  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Bame  year.         [W.H.  H.] 

NIEDERMEYER,  Louis,  bom  at  Nyon, 
Lake  of  Geneva,  April  37,  i8oa,  studied  under 
Moscheles  and  Forsier  in  Vienna,  Fioravanti  in 
Rome,  and  Zingarelli  in  Naples,  where  he 
formed  a  lasting  intimacy  with  Rossini.  At 
Naples  he  produced  his  first  opera  'II  reo  per 
amore.'  He  next  settled  in  Geneva,  taught  the 
piano,  and  composed  melodies  to  Lamartine's 
poetry,  one  of  which,  '  Le  Lac,'  obtained  great 
success,  and  made  his  name  known  in  Paris, 
before  his  arrival  there  in  1823.  Through 
Rossini's  influence  his  one-act  opera  '  La  Casa 
nel  boeoo*  was  produced  at  the  Th^tre  Italien 
(May  a8,  1838),  but  its  reception  not  satisfying 
him  he  left  Paris  and  became  music-master  at  a 
school  in  Brussels.  Wearied  of  this  drudgery,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  published  melodies  distin- 
guished for  style  and  sentiment,  and  worthy  of 
the  poems  by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Emile  Deschamps,  which  they  illustrated.  The 
success  of  these  songs  made  Niedermeyer  anxious 
to  return  to  the  theatre,  but  'Stradella'  (5  acts, 
March  3, 1837)  &iled,  though  supported  by  Mile. 
Falcon,  Nourrit,  and  Levaaseur.  It  was  however 
revived  in  1 843  in  3  acts.  <  Marie  Stuart,*  5  acts 
QDeo.  6, 1844),  was  scarcely  more  sucoessful,  and 
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would  be  forgotten  but  for  its  'Adieu  k  U 
France.*  Other  numbers  however,  deserve  at- 
tention. The  revival  of  the  'Donna  del  Lago' 
having  been  resolved  on  at  the  Academic, 
Rossini  simmioned  Niedermeyer  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Bologna,  and  empowered  him  to  adapt 
the  score  to  a  French  libretto  entitled  'Robert 
Bruce*  in  3  acts  (Dec.  30,  1846).  The  opera 
failed,  but  the  introduction  of  the  saxhorn, 
the  eight  trumpets  in  four  different  keys  in 
the  overture,  and  the  skill  with  which  various 
movements  from  *Zelmira*  and  'Armida*  were 
adapted,  attracted  the  attention  of  musicians. 
Niedermeyer's  last  attempt  at  opera  was  'La 
Fronde*  (5  acts,  May  3,  1853)— a  failure  like  iui 
predecessors.  His  true  vocation  was  sacred 
music  His  mass  with  full  orchestra,  his '  messes 
basses,*  motets,  and  anthems,  pure  in  style,  and 
abounding  with  graceful  melody,  are  still  sung. 
We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  his  connexion 
with  d*Ortigue  in  the  foundation  of  a  periodical 
for  sacred  music,  intended  to  maintain  the  old 
traditions.  [See  MAiTBiai.]  Unfortunately 
he  knew  but  little  of  either  the  history  or  the 
practice  of  plain-song,  and  his  'M^thode  d*accom- 
pagnement  du  Plion  Chnnt*  (1855),  hastily 
compiled,  was  severely  criticised.  Niedermeyer 
must  be  ranked  among  the  musicians  whose 
merits  are  greater  than  their  success.  Some  of 
his  melodies  will  live,  and  the  Kcole  de  Musique 
still  known  by  his  name  (a  continuation  of  that 
founded  by  Choron)  will  ensure  for  his  sacred 
works  an  honourable  place  in  the  r^nertoires  of 
the  Maltrises  de  France.  He  diea  in  Paris, 
March  14,  1 861.  [G.C.] 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE  MUSIKFESTE, 
i.e.  Lower  Rhenish  Musical  Festivals,  now 
held  in  triennial  turn  at  Whitsuntide,  at  either 
Diisseldorf,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Cologne,  and 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  perhaps  the  most 
important  existing.  The  originator  is  said  to 
have  been  Dr.  Ludwig  F.  C.  Bischoff,  a  very 
active  musician  and  littermUur,  who  some  seventy 
years  ago  assembled  together  the  musicians  in  his 
province,  and  instituted  a  *  Thuringian  Musical 
Festival,*  which  was  held  at  Erfurt  in  1 811.  In 
181 7  Johann  Sohomstein,  music-director  at  Elber- 
feld,  following  the  example  of  Bischoff,  collected 
the  musical  forces  of  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf,  and 
gave  a  performance  on  a  large  scale  in  the  former 
town,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Lower 
Rhenish  Festivals.  For  the  success  of  the  Elber- 
feld attempt  was  decided  enough  to  induce  several 
of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  two  towns 
mentioned  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  to 
arrange  two  grand  concerts  for  Whitsuntide, 
which  should  take  place  alternately  at  Elberfeld 
and  Diisseldorf.  The  organisation  of  these  con- 
certs exacted  so  much  labour  and  trouble  that  it 
was  resolved  to  propose  to  a  third  neighbouring 
city  to  take  part  in  them,  and  an  offer  of  co* 
operation  was  made  to  Cologne,  which  at  first 
declined  the  proposaL  The  first  four  festivals 
were  Uierefore  held  at  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf 
alternately. 

From  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Elberfeld 
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in  1827,  A ix  gave  in  its  definite  adhesion,  and  ' 
except  during  the  political  disturbances  from  ' 
1848  to  1850,  and  aUo  in  1852  and  1859,  these 
festivals  have  since  occurred  at  DtLsseldorf,  Aix, 
or  Cologne. 

Without  entering  into  tlie  detail  of  each  occa- 
sion, a  few  facts  may  be  mentioned.  The  15th 
meeting,  at  DUsseldorf,  in  1833,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  which  had  occurred, 
and  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
these  now  renowned  festivals.  For  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  direction  of  the  music 
was  first  entrusted  to  Mendelssohn,  then  in 
his  36th  year.^  Another  distinguishing  feature 
was  a  third  concert  improvised  by  him  on  the 
morning  of  Whit-Tuesday,  which  was  subse- 
quently known  as  the  *  Artists*  concert,'  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ix^troduction  at  it  of  detached 
and  solo  pieces.  In  1835  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted at  Cologne,  and  on  the  following  Whit- 
suntide directed  the  18th  festival  at  Dtisseldorf, 
on  which  occasion  his  oratorio  'St.  Paul'  was 
produced.  He  reproduced  Handel's  'Joshua* 
at  Cologne  in  183S,  and  on  that  occasion  'con- 
tinued his  great  work  for  his  country  and  for 
the  musical  world  generally  of  reviving  the 
superb  choral  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  extraordinary 
number  and  want  of  classification  and  publica- 
tion, had  been  suffered  to  remain  almost  in 
disuse,  until  resuscitated  by  one  of  the  greatest 
disciples  of  the  glorious  '  Cantor.of  Leipzig.' 

At  the  2 1st  festival,  at  DUsseldorf,  in  1839, 
Mendelssohn  was  again  at  the  helm,  introducing 
there  his  42nd  Psalm  '  As  the  hart  pants,'  ana 
at  the  'Artists*  concert'  playing  his  second 
pianoforte  conoerto.  In  1842  he  conducted  at 
DUsseldorf,  and  made  its  festival  memorable  by 
the  introduction  of  the  *  Lobgesang,'  which  had 
been  already  performed  at  Leipzig  and  Birming- 
ham ;  and  in  1846,  at  Aix,  for  uie  seventh  and 
last  time,  he  directed  a  grand  selection,  when 
Jenny  lind  sang,  and  produced  extraordinary 
enthusiasm — ^the  occasion  being  recorded  as  the 
'  Jenny-Iind-Fest.*  Her  singing  of  Mendels- 
sohn's 'Auf  FlUgeln  des  Gesanges'  and  'FrUh- 
lingslied,'  at  the  'Artists'  concert'  is  described 
by  chroniclers  of  this  festival  as  producing  an 
effect  wholly  unparalleled.  In  1852  no  festival 
took  place,  but  in  the  following  year  Hiller  and 
Schumann  shared  the  direction  at  Dfisseldorf, 
respectively  contributing  a  Psalm — the  135th, 
and  a  Symphony — in  D  minor. 

From  this  time  the  Rhenish  Festivals  became 
in  some  respects  even  more  than  previously 
interesting.  The  great  composer  who  had  done 
so  much  for  them  had  indeed  passed  away,  but 
so  great  a  fame  had  been  secured  for  them, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  memorable  occasions 
on  which  Mendelssohn  had  presided,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  engagement  of  more  celebrated 
soloists  and  of  the  selection  of  fuller  if  not  more 
interesting  prognmrneBf  as  to  attract  for  these 
Whitsuntide  meetings  -  more  attention,  and  to 
draw  musical  visitors  from  all  parts.    In  185;, 
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at  DUsseldorf,  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  sang  in 
Haydn's  '  Creation,'  Schumann's  *  Paradise  and 
Peri,'  and  at  the  Artists*  concert. 

DUsseldorf  was  fortunate  enough  in  1863  again 
to  secure  her  services,  and  the  dioral  selections 
were  conducted  by  Herr  OttoGoldschmidt.  An 
unusual  and  interesting  feature  on  this  occasion 
was  an  organ  solo  by  Herr  van  Eyken,  who 
played  Bach's  great  prelude  and  fugue  in  G  minor. 
The  following  Whitsuntide,  1866,  Madame  Lind- 
Goldschmidt  was  onoe  more  heard  at  a  DUsseldorf 
festival,  in  Handel's  *  Messiah '  and  Schumann's 
'Paradise  and  Peri,'  etc.,  Madame  Schumann, 
Auer,  and  Stockhausen  being  the  other  soloists, 
and  Herren  O.  Goldschmidt  and  Tausch  con- 
ducting. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the 
localities,  the  directors,  said  the  chief  choral  and 
instrumental  works  from  18 18  to  the  present 
year. 

To  this  brief  glance  at  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, a  few  remarks  may  be  added  as  to  the 
distinctive  features  of  these  and  other  German 
festivals,  which  strike  an  hahitui  at  our  own 
large  musical  gatherings.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  difference  is  the  greater  care  in  pre<« 
paration.  Far  more  time  is  devoted  to  reheanalsi 
of  full  band  and  chorus,  under  the  conductor*s 
direction,  than  with  us.  Hence  the  performances 
are  undoubtedly  more  finished  than  at  English 
festivals,  at  whjch  only  two  hurried  rehearsalff 
take  place  for  seven  or  eight  performances.  In 
Germany  six  full  rehearsals  are  held  for  three 
concerts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  first  object  in  England 
is  to  raise  money :  in  Grermany  the  great  object 
is  to  benefit  art.  One  of  the  bad  results  of  our 
system  is  that  committees  shrink  from  risking 
the  performance  of  any  but  popular  works  which 
will  draw  and  'pav.'  One  of  the  good  results 
of  the  foreign  plan  is  that  only  classical  works  of 
high  artistic  merit  are  given.  No  such  selections 
as  some  of  those  at  evening  concerts  at  our  festi- 
vals would  be  tolerated  in  Germany, 

In  the  Rhineland  all  classes  rejoice  at  an  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in '  das  liebliche  FrUhlings* 
fest.'  Remuneration  appears  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration ;  indeed  the  services  of  the  chorus, 
which  often  comprises  members  of  the  best 
families,  are  gratuitous,  and  are  given  eon  amore. 
And  one  consequence  of  this,  and  of  a  general 
agreement  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
amateur  performers,  is  a  moderate  charge  for 
tickets.  The  admission  to  the  best  places  is  less 
than  a  third  of  that  chez  nout.  Moreover,  in 
consequenoe  of  the  occurrence  of  the  great  *  Feast 
of  Pentecost,'  the  whole  population  of  these 
Rhenish  towns  seems  to  be  then  en  fet4,  and  to 
take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  festal  musical 
performances  now  so  thoroughly  associated  there 
with  Whitsuntide. 

Carl  Klingemann,  Mendelssohn's  friend, 
writing  to  England  concerning  the  DUsseldorf 
meeting  of  1836,  says : — *  Never  did  I  hear  sach 
chorus-singing.  All  the  singers,  with  the  exoep? 
tion  of  the  soloists,  were  amateurs,  as  also  the 
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DOMeldorf 
Elberfeld . 
DQaaeldorf 
Cologne  . 
DOueldorf 
ElberfBld  , 
Cologne  . 
Alz-lft-Chapell 
DOsseldorf 
Elberfeld  . 
Cologne  . 
All  .  . 
DOaeeldorf 
Coloroe  . 
DOueldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOneldorf 
AU  .  . 
Cologne  . 
Ddneldorf 
All  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOsceldorf 
Alz  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOMeldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
Alx  .  . 
DOtieldorf 
Alx  .  . 
DOMeldorf 
DOneldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOjMldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOneldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOneldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOneldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOneldorf 

Atx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOneldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne  . 
DOneldorf 
Alx  .  . 
Cologne    . 


Comdmetor. 


Burgm  Oiler 
Schomsteln 
Burgm  Oiler 

Do. 

Do. 
Bchomatein 
F.  Schneider 
F.  Ries . 
Rtes  and  Bpohr 
dchomstein 
files  and  Klein 

BIM 

Do.     . 

Do.     . 
Mendelnohn 
Rlee 
Mendelnohn 

Do. 
nWfl  • 

Mendelnohn 

Do. 
Spohr 
Kreutxer 
Mendelnohn 
Belniger 
Dom     .      • 
Riets    . 
Mendelnohn 
Dom  and  Spontiu! 
LIndpeintner 
F.  Hiller      , 
LindpAlntner 
Hiller   .      . 
Bleu     .      . 
L1«it     .      • 
Hiller  •      . 

Do.     •      • 
F.  Lachner  . 
Hiller    .      . 
Otto  Ooldichmidt 
Rtetx     . 
Hiller   .       . 
O.  Goldxchmldt  a  Tauich 
RieU     .       . 
Hiller   .      . 
Riett    . 
Lachner      • 
Hiller   .      . 
Bublnftein  . 

Rietz    . 

Hiller   .  . 

Joachim  . 

Breunaog  . 

Hiller    .  . 
Joachim 

Breunuog  • 

HUler    .  . 


Prineipal  Ckordl  and  Or^ettral  Worlu 


Hajdn's  Seaaoni  and  Creation. 

Handel'i  Menlah :  and  Symphony  9,  Beethorao. 

Handel's  Samson ;  and  Eroica  Symphony. 

Schnleder's  Das  Weltgerlcht ;  C  minor  Symphony.  Beethorm. 

Stadler's  Das  beftvlte  Jeruealem ;  and  Symphony  4,  BeetboveOi 

Handel's  Jephthah,  and  Symjriiony  7.  Beetboren. 

Schneider's  Deluge ;  Symphony  4.  Ries. 

Handel's  Alexander's  Feast ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoren. 

Spobr's  Last  Judgment ;  Menlah  ;  Symphony  In  D.  Rlei^ 

Schnelder^i  Paradise  Loet ;  Symphony  (C  BeathoYen. 

Kldn's  Jephta ;  Symphony  4,  Beethoven. 

Creation :  Symphony  i,  Bles ;  and  Eroica.  BeethoTen. 

Handel's  Judas  Maocabnus ;  Srmphony  6,  BeethoYeo. 

Handel's  Samson ;  Symphony  7.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt ;  Pastoral  Symphony.  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Deborah ;  Jupiter  Symphony,  Moxart ;  and  part  of  0.  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Solomon  ;  Symphony  8,  BeethoTen. 

Mendelnohn's  St.  Paul ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Belshazzar :  Kings  of  Israel,  Hies. 

Handel's  Joshua;  SymiMiony  in  D,  Mofari. 

Handel's  Messiah ;  Eroica  Symphony,  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Judas  ;  Symphony  7.  BeethoTen. 

Klein's  DaTid :  Symphiony  9,  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Israel ;  Lobgesang :  Symphony  S,  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Samson  ;  Symphony  O  minor.  Motart ;  Eroica,  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Jephthah ;  MIssa  Bolennis.  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Joshua ;  Symphony  9,  Beethoren. 

Creation ;  Alexander'*  Feast ;  Symphony  6.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Messiah ;  Symphony  7.  Bcwtboven. 

Handel's  Judas ;  Eroica  Symphony.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Menlah  ;  Symphony  9.  Beethovea ;  and  4,  Schumann. 

Handel's  Israel ;  Symphony  7.  Beethoren. 

Creation ;  Paradise  and  Peri.  Schumann ;  Symphony  5.  Beethoren. 

Mendelssohn's  ElUfth ;  Alexander's  Feast ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Messiah :  Symphony  in  0.  Schubert. 

Hlller'sSaul ;  Walpnnlsnacht ;  Eroica  Symphony.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Samson ;  Symphony  7,  Beethoven ;  and  1.  Schumann. 

Beethoven's  Missa  Solennis ;  Joshua ;  Eroica  Symphony.  Beethoren. 

Handel's  Solomon  ;  Symphony  9,  Beethoven. 

Mendelssohn's  BlUah ;  St.  Cecilia's  Ode :  Symphony  5.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Belshazzar ;  Magnificat.  Bach ;  Symphony  9,  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Israel ;  Symphony  7.  Beethoven. 

Handelt  Messiah ;  Eroica  Symphony.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Judas ;  Symphony  8.  Beethoven. 

H^ndelt  Menlah,  Cantata,  Bach ;  Symphony  0.  Beethoven ;  8,  Schnmann. 

Handel's  Joshua ;  MagnHleat,  Bach ;  Symphony  7.  Beethoven. 

Beethoven'fe  Missa  Solemnls ;  Eroica  Symphony,  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Joehua ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  St.  Cecilia's  Ode;  Tower  of  Babel,  Bablnsteln;  Symphony  8i 

Beethoven ;  4,  Schumann. 
Handel's  Menlah ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoven. 

Handel's  Samson ;  Pastoral  Symphony.  Beethoven ;  and  TtaKan,  Mendels* 
Handel's  Hercules ;  Missa  Solennis ;  Symphony  1.  Schnmann.  [sofan. 

Handel's  Solomon ;  Eroica  Symphony,  Beethoven. 
Haydn's  Seasons ;  Symphony  9.  Beethoven ;  and  Hiller  In  0. 
Schumann's  Faust ;  Orpheus.  Gluck ;  Symphony  3,  Brahms. 
Beethoven's  Missa  Solennis ;  Symphony  2.  Schumann ;  9.  Schubert. 
Handel's  Israftl ;  Violin  Concerto,  Beethoven. 


Thsi  DOneldorf  haa  held  20^  Atx  17.  Cologne  16,  and  ElbcrfUd  3  Lower  Rhenlah  Festivals. 


greater  number  of  the  instrumenUl  performers. 
It  M  this  circumstance  which  gives  to  this  fes* 
tival  its  peculiar  excellence  and  beauty.  From 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  whole 
eountry  round  the  dilettanti  were  gathering, 
arriving  in  steamboats  or  Eilwagen,  not  to  toil 
at  an  irksome  ill-paid  task,  but  for  a  great 
musical  field-day,  ^ill  of  soul  and  song.  All 
ranks  and  ages  unite  for  the  one  harmonious  end. 
....  Add  to  this  love  of  the  art,  good  training, 
well  cultivated  taste,  and  general  knowledge  of 
music,  and  it  is  explained  now  such  an  effect  is 
produced.  You  felt  the  life,  the  pulsation  of 
this  music,  for  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
understandings  were  in  it.  It  was  in  this  chorus 
and  in  this  band  that  public  interest  was  cen- 
tred ;  the  audience  listened  and  enjoyed,  but  the 
amateur  performers  constituted  the  festival.* 
The  importance  of  these  Rhine  festivals,  firom 


an  artistio  point  of  view,  was  alluded  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  record  of  them.  The  roll 
of  eminent  musicians  of  European  fame  who 
have  conducted  them  alone  claims  such  re- 
cognition ;  while  the  long  catalogue  of  master- 
pieces performed,  especiaUy  those  for  orchestra, 
in  which  English  festivals  are  as  a  rule  sadly 
deficient,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
and  suggestive  document.  The  following  list 
of  the  number  of  times  of  performances  of  Bee- 
thoven's Symphonies  at  these  Rhenish  festivals 
gives  a  tolerably  fiur  estimate  of  the  proportionate 
admiration  in  which  those  masterpieces  are  held 
by  the  great  composer^s  countrymen : — 

No.  6,  performed  eight  times. 
„   7,        do.  do. 

M   3,        do.      nine  timee. 
M   9,        do.      twelve  timet. 


Na  2,  perfonned  once. 
M    4,       do.        twice. 
M    9,       do.  do. 

M    8,       do.  do. 


[H.  S.  01 
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NIEMANN. 


NIEMANN,  Albkbt,  one  of  the  most  &moas 
liviDg  tenors  of  Germany,  was  bom  Jan.  15, 183 1, 
at  Erxleben,  Magdebuiigf,  where  his  father  kept 
an  hoteL  He  was  placed,  when  17  years  old,  in 
a  machine  factory,  but  want  of  means  prevented 
his  remaining  there,  and  he  went  on  the  stage 
at  Dessau  in  1849,  first  as  an  actor  of  small 
parts,  and  afterwards  as  a  chorus  singer.  Here 
the  Hofkapellraeister  Friedrich  Schneider  dis- 
covered his  musical  talent^  and  gave  him  some 
instruction.  A  baritone  singer  named  Nusch 
taught  him  singing,  and  with  such  success  that 
Niemann  soon  obtained  engagements  at  Halle 
and  other  small  theatres.  He  thus  came  under 
the  notice  of  Herr  von  Hiilsen,  General  Inten- 
dant  of  the  German  royal  theatres,  who  called 
him  to  Berlin,  and  gave  him  the  means  of 
further  improvement.  He  afterwards  played  at 
Stuttgardt  and  Konigsbexg,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  the  King  of  Hanover  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  study  under  Duprez.  On  his  return  he 
joined  the  company  at  Hanover,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  is  engaged  at  the 
present  time,  having  been  created  *Kammer> 
siinger*  to  the  Emperor.  In  Germany  he  has 
for  a  long  time  past  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
especially  in  '  heroic  parts,*  for  which  his  hand- 
some person  and  powerful  voice  eminently  fit 
hinL  He  has  played  the  parts  of  the  Wagner 
heroes,  also  Cortez,  Joseph,  Baoul,  John  of  Ley- 
den,  Arnold,  George  Brown  (La  Dame  Blanche) 
and  Chapelon  (Postilion) ;  and  was  selected  by 
Wagner  to  play  Siegmuxid  in  <  Die  WalkUre,*  at 
Bayreuth  in  1876. 

Niemann  has  not  sung  out  of  Germany  except 
when  he  pl«yed  Tannhauser  in  Paris,  on  its  pro- 
duction at  the  Academic  onMarch  1 3, 1861 ;  when 
as  is  well  known,  the  opera  was  received  with 
great  dis&your,  only  being  played  twice.    [A.C.] 

NIEMETSCHEK,  Fbanz  Xaveb,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Pilsen,  and 
of  Philosophy  at  Prague  ( 181 5),  bom  at  Sacdca  in 
Bohemia,  a  musical  amateur,  who  played  the 
piano  with  taste,  and  is  of  importance  in  musical 
history  as  the  author  of  a  life  of  Mozart,  the 
best  in  its  day  (Prague,  1798,  and  edition, 
Leipzig  1808).  [C.F.P.] 

NIGHT  DANCERS,  THE.  A  romantic 
opera,  in  a  acts,  founded  on  the  same  legend 
with  the  ballet  of  Giselle ;  words  by  G.  Soane, 
music  by  Edward  J.  Loder.  Produced  under  the 
title  of '  The  Wilis,  or  the  Night  Dancen,'  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  a 8.  1846.  The 
notice  of  the  performance  in  the  '  Times '  is  his- 
torical, since  it  was  the  first  account  of  an  opera 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  until 
1878  was  the  musical  critic  of  that  paper.  The 
opera  was  revived  at  the  Royal  English  Opera, 
Oovent  Garden,  Nov.  10,  i8(k>.  [G.] 

NILSSON,  Chbistine,  was  bora  Aug.  ao, 
1843,  near  WexiS  in  the  district  of  Wederslof, 
Sweden,  where  her  father  was  a  very  small  farmer 
on  the  estate  of  Count  Hamilton.^  From  an  early 

1  This  llttla  fiuia,  called  PJtebol.  wu  allerwuds  parduued  hj  Kta 
Vnaton.  after  the  death  of  her  parenta.  witb  her  first  probttloaal 
samingi,  and  slTen  to  har  eldest  hrothar. 
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date  she  showed  great  aptitude  for  mnsic,  and  her 
voice  proved  the  means  of  her  introduction  to 
Baroness  Leuhusen,  nie  Valerius,  herself  formerly 
a  singer,  firom  whom  the  young  vocalist  received 
some  lessons.  She  was  afterwards  instracted  by 
Franz  Berwald  of  Stockholm,  and  in  six  montha 
sang  at  Court.  Miss  Nilsson  accompanied  the 
Baroness  Leuhusen  to  Paris,  and  studied  singing 
under  M.  Wartel.  She  msyde  her  d^ut  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  Oct.  a  7,  1864,  as  Violetta,  in  a 
French  version  of  La  Traviata;  and  afterwards 
appeared  as  Lady  Henrietta,  Astrifiammante, 
and  Elvira  (Don  Giovanni),  etc.  She  remained 
at  the  Lyrique  nearly  three  years,  after  which  she 
came  to  England,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
June  8, 1867,  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta,  with 
great  success,  subsequently  playing  in  the  othor 
characters  mentioned  above,  and  as  Margaret  in 
Faust.  The  same  season  she  sang  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  also  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
oratorio,  for  which  she  W2s  instructed  by  Mr. 
Turle,  the  then  oiganist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
especially  with  reg^urd  to  the  traditional  style  of 
Handel's  songs.  On  Oct.  a  3  she  took  farewell  of  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  by  creating  the  principal  part 
in  '  Les  Bluets  of  Jules  Cohen.  She  was  tiien 
engaged  by  the  Academic  de  Musique  for  the 
part  of  Ophelia  in  Ambroise  Thomas  s  Hamlet, 
in  which  she  appeared  on  its  production  March  9, 
1868,  with  very  great  success. 

In  1868  Miss  Nilsson  reappeared  in  Italian 
Opera  at  Drury  Lane,  whither  the  company  had 
migrated  by  reason  of  the  fire  at  Her  Majesty's, 
with  the  same  ^lat  as  before,  and  added  to  her 
repertoire  the  rdlee  of  Luda  and  Cherabino. 
In  that  year  she  sang  '  From  mighty  kings,*  and 
'  Wise  men  flattering,'  at  the  Handel  Festival. 
She  sang  in  the  autumn  at  Baden-Baden,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  as  Mignon,  and  in  the  win* 
ter  returned  to  the  Academic,  Paris.  In  1 869  she 
played  Ophelia  in  the  production  of  Hamlet  at 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  autumn  she  made  a  pro- 
vincial tour,  singing  later  in  London,  at  Ebceter 
Hall,  in  the  MessiiSi,  Creation,  Hymn  of  Praise, 
etc.,  and  returning  to  Paris  for  tiie  wi^iter. 

In  the  summer  season  of  1870,  Mr.  Wood 
having  taken  Drury  Lane  for  Italian  Opera,  Miss 
Nilsson  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  stars,  and  she 
then  played  for  the  first  time  in  England  as 
Alice,  the  Countess  (Figaro),  Desdemona,  and 
Mignon.  On  July  17  she  sang  the  soena  'Ah 
pexfido,'  at  the  Philharmonic,  on  the  comme- 
moration of  the  centenary  of  Beethoven's  birth, 
with  a  beauty  of  conception  and  expression  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it. 

From  the  autumn  of  1870  to  the  spring  of  187a 
Miss  Nilsson  was  in  America  singing  in  concerta 
and  Italian  opera  under  M.  Strakoech,  when  she 
added  Flotow's  oomic  opera  'L'Omlne'  to  her 
other  parts.  She  returned  to  Drury  Lane  in  the 
summer  of  1873,  and  on  July  2j  was  married  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  M.  Augusts  Bouzaud  of 
Paris.  From  187a  to  1877  Ma^une  Nilsson  sang 
every  season  in  Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Her  Majesty's,  creating  Edith  in  Balte's 

t  An  opera  which  fell  IfaU  In  iplte  of  her  ilnglng. 
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Talismano,  June  i8,  1874,  and  EIm  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Lohengrin  at  Drury  Lane  in  1875,  a 
part  which  she  had  previously  played  in  America. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  of  these  last 
years,  Madame  Nilsson  has  eiUier  sung  in  the 
provinces  in  opera  or  at  concerts,  or  been  engaged 
at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna, 
etc.  She  paid  a  second  visit  to  America  for  the 
winter  seasons  of  1 8  75  and  74.  She  has  only  once 
visited  her  native  country  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity, viz.  in  1876,  when  she  made  a  tour  in 
Scandinavia  with  remarkable  'success. 

Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power,  great  sweet- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  evenness  in  aU  the  register, 
the  compass  being  about  two  and  a  half  octaves, 
from  G  natural  to  D  in  alt.'  Her  style  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  more  pathetic  parts  of  opera, 
being  peculiarly  excellent  as  Elaa,  Margaret,  and 
Mignon  ;  for  Valentine,  while  looking  the  part 
to  perfection,  she  lacks  the  necessary  physique. 
During  her  earlier  seasons  her  success  was  helped 
by  a  certain  naivety  of  look  and  manner  which 
was  very  charming.  [A.C.] 

NINTH.  The  compound  intervals  called 
ninths  exceed  the  octave  either  by  a  tone  or  a 
semitone;  if  the  former  the  ninth  is  called 
'major'  (a),  if  the  latter  it  is  called  'minor' 
(b).  The  interval  of  an  'augmented  ninth' 
which  exceeds  the  octave  by  three  semitones  (c) 
also  occasionally  occurs,  as  will  be  presently 
noted,  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  the  pro- 
minence and  importance  of  the  major  and  mmor 
forms.  (Ex.  I.) 

Ninths  differ  from  all  other  compound  inter- 
vab  in  the  higher  degree  of  invariability 
with  which  they  are  distinct  both  in  character 
and  treatment  from  their  corresponding  simple 
iutervab  the  major,  minor,  and  augmented  seconds. 
They  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  winch  require  preparation  somewhat  per- 
emptorily, and  further  prompt  resolution  after 
percussion;  and  those  which  satisfy  the  under- 
standing ear  so  far  that  preparation  appears 
superfluous,  and  haste  to  change  the  harmony 
after  percussion  unnecessary.  Tbe  former  belong 
to  the  class  of  artificial  combinations  arrived  at 
by  processes  which  imply  counterpoint,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  essential  or  fundamental  chords 
which  can  exist  intelligibly  in  the  sense  of 
harmony  alone. 

The  first  class  is  generally  divided  by  theorists 
into  two  sub-classes,  called  respectively  '  suspen- 
sions'  and  'prepared  discords.'  The  intimate 
relationship  of  these  chords  has  already  been  in- 
dicated  in  the  article  Habmont;  the  above 
classification  will  therefore  only  be  accepted  here 
provisionally,  for  convenience  in  explanation. 
Suspended  ninths  which  are  resolved  while  the 
chord  which  accompanies  them  stands  still,  can 
occur  on  every  note  of  the  scale,  though  that  on 
the  leading  note  is  extremely  harsh;  they  are 
commonly  accompanied  by  third  and  fifth,  as 

1  Sht  li  at  praMDt  (Teb.  16B0).  dDcint  at  lUdrid. 

s  It  was  fumMrlj  nearlj  thrae  ocMv«t,  but  sha  haa  aparad  tha 
Ucher  part  lataii  00  tba  adrloa  of  i;wa»lBl,  ua  acouut  of  ttio  gnat 
ttnUa. 
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in  Ex.  3,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  major 
seventh,  suspended  with  the  ninth,  and  resolving 
with  it ;  sometimes  also  by  a  suspended  fourth 
as  well,  which  resolves  on  the  third  simultane- 
ously with  the  resolution  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh.  Suspended  major  ninths  resolve  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  in  the  former  case  alone 
they  resemble  suspended  seconds,  which  obviously 
must  rise  in  resolution;  and  in  this  form  also 
the  artificial  chromatic  heightening  of  the  major 
ninth  to  an  augmented  ninth  takes  place,  as  in 
the  following,  from  the  Vorspiel  to  Wagner's 
Tristan  und  Isolde.    (Ex.  3.) 

1.    (a)    (&)    (r)        2.    BssTHOvsiv.     3.         WAowta. 


This  device  Is  similar  to  the  chromatio 
alteration  of  the  augmented  fifth  ;  and,  in  (act, 
eight  bars  further  on  than  the  above  quotation, 
the  augmented  ninth  and  the  augmented  fifth 
actuaUy  occur  tofi^ether  in  the  same  chord,  in  a 
way  which  is  highly  suggestive  of  their  common 
origin. 

The  second  sub-class  mentioned  above  differs 
from  those  which  are  distinguished  as  suspensions 
chiefly  in  the  process  of  resolution ;  in  which, 
instead  of  the  rest  of  the  chord  (that  is,  its  root 
and  concordant  notes)  being  stationary  while 
the  suspended  notes  are  resolved,  and  moving 
afterwards,  the  process  is  condensed,  so  that 
when  the  discord  has  been  arrived  at  by  pre- 
paration, which  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
process  of  suspension,  the  root  of  the  chord  and  its 
dependent  notes  change  simultaneously  with  the 
resolution.  So  that  though  the  resolution  is 
upon  the  same  note  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  chord  had  remained  unchanged,  its  relation 
to  the  root  note  of  the  new  chord  is  different. 
The  root  commonly  rises  a  fourth,  but  it  ia 
also  possible  for  it  to  fall  a  third. 

The  above  class  of  ninths  may  be  accompanied 
by  thirds  and  sevenths  which  are  either  major 
or  minor,  but  in  the  last  and  most  important 
class  the  accompanying  third  must  be  major 
and  the  seventh  minor.  These  ninths,  both 
major  and  minor,  are  commonly  held  to  be 
fundamental  harmonies,  on  the  ground  of  their 
representing  the  compound  tone  of  the  root  or 
generator.  The  major  ninth  is  represented  by 
the  eighth  harmonic,  which  is  only  removed  two 
octaves  and  a  note  from  the  root, — and  is  easily 
and  clearly  obtained,  as  for  instance  in  horns  and 
trumpets.  The  minor  ninth  is  similarly  taken 
by  some  theorists  to  be  represented  by  the  six- 
teenth harmonic,  which  however  is  four  octaves 
removed  from  tiie  generator,  and  is  so  closely 
hemmed  in  by  other  harmonics  at  the  distance 
of  a  semitone  apart,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  it 
could  be  clearly  distinguished  or  easily  obtained 
as  the  major  ninth  is.    It  may  however  posaibljr 
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be  taken  M  a  modification  or  softening  of  the 
major  ninth,  and  ib  certainly  uaed  wiUi  equal 
freedom.  Examples  irom  so  trustworthy  a  source 
as  Haydn,  are  giyen  in  the  article  Habmont 
(p.  683) :  Schumann's  Overture  to  Genoveva 
actually  commences  with  a  full  chord  of  the 
minor  ninth ;  and  Mendelssohn's  Andante  con 
Variazioni  in  £b,  with  second  inyersion  of  the 
major  ninth. 

The  ninths  belonging  to  this  class  are  not  only 
free  in  the  manner  of  their  assumption,  but 
singularly  so  in  the  manner  of  their  resolution; 
they  are  both  commonly  resolyed  after  the  man- 
ner of  suspensions,  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
while  the  rest  of  the  chord  stands  stUl ;  or  after 
the  manner  of  the  so-called  '  prepared  '  discords ; 
while  the  chord  changes,  as  from  Dominant  to 
Tonic  harmony.  They  also  resolve  by  leaps,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Dominant  ninths ;  m  which  the 
part  haying  the  ninth  frequently  leaps  down- 
wards to  the  third  or  fifth  of  the  chord,  and 
then  passes  with  change  of  harmony  to  a  prox- 
imate concordant  note  in  the  Tonic  chord.  Ooca- 
Biomdly  the  ninth  appears  to  be  resolved  rather 
by  a  change  of  the  mass  of  harmony,  than  by  the 
progression  of  the  parts ;  and  further  it  is  found 
persisting  through  such  changes  of  harmony,  and 
Doing  resolved  without  moving,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing from  Mr.  Macfarren's  '  Joseph ': — 
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The  Dominant  major  ninth  Is  only  used  in  the 
major  mode,  the  minor  ninth  in  both ;  and  it 
will  be  dear  at  the  mere  statement  that  the 
minor  ninth  from  the  Dominant  is  not  a  note 
which  occurs  in  the  diatonic  series  of  the  major 
scale,  and  therefore  the  chord  is  chromatic  in 
that  relation.  But  not  only  this  ninth,  but 
several  others  which  are  more  distinctly  chroma- 
tic, are  commonly  affiliated  in  the  range  of  a  key 
without  its  being  considered  that  the  tonality  is 
thereby  obscured.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
tiiese  are  the  ninths  of  the  Tonic  and  Supertonic, 
which  represent  the  compound  tone  of  those 
respective  notes,  and  also  stand  in  the  favourable 
position  of  Dominant  chords  in  the  closely  related 
keys  of  the  Subdominant  and  Dominant  to  the 
original  key.  In  these  the  minor  seventh  and 
minor  ninth  of  the  Tonic,  and  the  major  third 
and  minor  ninth  of  the  Supertonic  are  chromatic 
in  relation  to  the  major  scale.  The  major  ninth  of 
the  Supertom'o  will  not  chime  conveniently  with 
the  minor  mode  because  of  its  contradicting  the 
vital  minor  third  of  the  scale ;  in  all  the  other 
ninths  which  can  be  used  in  either  scale,  there 
will  be  at  least  one  note  which  is  chromatic. 

From  the  minor  ninth  are  derived  thatconspicu- 
ous  class  of  discords  called  diminished  sevenths, 
which  are  its  inversions  with  the  root-note 
^^utt6d•     They  ape  said  theoretically,  that  is 
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in  just  intonation,  to  be  veiy  harsh ;  but  modem 
musicians  seem  to  be  exceedingly  well  content 
with  the  chord,  and  even  go  to  the  length 
of  using  the  interval  of  a  diminished  seventh 
melodi(»lly;  which  shows  at  least  that  the  mind 
can  readily  grasp  it.  This  facility  may  of  oourse 
be  partly  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  the 
chord  occurs  in  modem  music.  Theorists  have 
complained  that  it  is  used  to  excess,  and  in  some 
senses  this  may  be  trae ;  but  if  so  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  is  a  good  deal  their  &ult,  for  thej 
rarely  miss  the  opportunity  to  show  off  mod^ 
superfluous  ingenmty  in  pointing  out  to  their 
disciples  the  chameleonlike  qualities  of  the  chord 
and  its  various  uses,  which  it  would  be  moch 
better  for  worthy  disciples  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves. It  may  comfort  those  who  feel  disposed 
to  use  the  chord  a  good  deal  at  times  for  really 
musical  purposes,  to  point  out  a  singular  example 
in  a  prelude  in  G  minor  for  organ,  by  Bach 
(Dorfllel  No.  822),  too  long  for  quotation,  in  which 
there  is  a  descending  series  of  twelve  diminished 
sevenths  alternating  with  transitional  resolutiona, 
and  followed  by  four  more  diminished  sevenths 
descending  in  a  row ;  making  in  all  a  notable  total 
of  sixteen  diminished  sevenths  in  thirteen  bars. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  chord  will  be  found  under  the  heada 
of  DiMiiriBH]ED  iNTBRyAL  and  Chanob. 

The  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant  ninth 
is  sometimes  called  the  'Added  ninth'  be- 
cause the  third  which  produces  the  interval 
is  added  to  the  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant 
seventh.  [C.H.H.P.] 

NISSEN,  Georo  Nicolaus  vok,  Staatsraih 
of  Deimiark,  was  bom  at  Hardensleben  (Den- 
mark), Jan.  22,  1761.  When  charge -d'afSures 
at  Vienna  in  1797  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Moairt*s  widow,  assisted  her  in  regulating  her 
embarrassed  affairs,  and,  in  1809,  married  her. 
Retiring  from  official  life  in  1820  he  settled  in 
Salzburg,  where  he  died  March  24,  1826.  His 
bioffraphy  of  Mozart,  compiled  finom  the  mass 
of  documents  then  in  existence,  and  from  the  re- 
collections of  his  wife  and  Mozart's  sister,  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  widow,  wiUi  prefiux) 
by  Dr.  Feuerstein  of  Pima,  and  '  Anli^ng '  (pub- 
lished by  Breitkupf  &  Hartel,  with  2nd  and  cheap 
edition  by  G.  Senff,  Leipzig,  1828).       [C.  F.  P.] 

NOCTURNE,  NOTTURNO.  A  name  and 
form  of  composition  the  origin  of  which  is  due  to 
John  Field,  whose  18  or  19  so-called  Nocturnes 
(although  not  more  than  about  12  of  them 
deserve  the  title — see  Field)  are  widely  and 
deservedly  popular,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
charm  of  fireshness  and  simplicity,  but  also  on 
account  of  their  being  the  predecessors  of 
Chopin's  Noctumes,  which  imdoubtedly  owe 
their  form,  though  not  their  characteristic  me* 
lancholy,  to  those  of  Field.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  compare  some  of  the  Noctumes  of  both 
composers, — for  instance,  Field  s  No.  5  in  Bb, 
with  Chopin's  op.  32,  No.  2,  both  the  first  and 
second  subjects  of  each  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  other  composer.    The 
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lUJian  form  of  the  word,  Nottumo,  is  employed  by 
Mocart  to  denote  a  piece  in  three  movements  for 
■trings  in  two  horns  (K.  386).  It  is  also  itsed  by 
Mendelssohn  for  the  title  of  the  lovely  entr'acte  id 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Music,  which  re- 
presents the  sleep  of  the  lovers.  More  recently  the 
name  has  been  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in 
more  than  one  branch  of  art.  [J.A.F.M.] 

NOCTURNS  (Lat.  Noctumi,  Noeturna  Ora- 
tfoiMt.  The  Night  Hours).  Portions  of  the  Office 
of  Matins,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Antiphons,  and 
Lessons^  of  which  three  divisions  are  usually 
sung,  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  and  one  only  on 
FenslDays.    [See  Matins.]  [W.S.R.] 

NODE  (Latin  nodua,  a  knotV  The  vibration 
of  a  string  may  assume  many  different  forms.  In 
Fig.  I  the  string  is  shewn  vibrating  as  a  whole  ; 
in  Fig.  2  it  divides  into  two  equal  segments ;  in 
Fig.  3  into  three  equal  segments.  These  seg^ 
ments,  where  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  great- 
est, are  called  Loops  (2,  Figs.  1  and  3),  and  the 
points  of  rest  between  them  are  called  Nodes  (n). 
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But  when  a  string  is  plucked,  as  in  the  harp 
and  guitar,  or  bowed  as  m  the  violin,  it  does  not 
vibrate  in  any  one  of  the  simple  forms  just  de- 
scribed, but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  string  combined  with  that  of  its 
halves  would  be  represented  by  Fig.  4.  Here 
the  node  is  no  longer  a  point  of  complete  rest  but 
a  point  where  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  least. 

If  the  string  while  vibrating  be  touched  at 
h  IT*  i*  o^<  of  its  length,  as  in  playing  har- 
monics on  the  harp  or  violin,  all  forms  of  vibra- 
tion which  have  loops  at  these  points  vanish, 
and  all  forms  which  have  nodes  there  become 
more  marked.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  damp  the 
vibrations  of  the  whole  string,  of  its  third  parts, 
of  its  fifth  parts,  etc.,  leaving  the  vibrations  of 
its  halves,  of  its  fourth  parts,  of  its  sixth 
parts,  «tc.,  unimpeded. 

The  column  of  air  in  an  open  pipe  vibrating 
as  a  whole  has  a  node  in  the  centre,  towards 
which  the  particles  of  air  press  and  firom  which 
they  again  draw  back  (see  Fig.  5,  n). 
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the  loop  (D  there  is  no  change  of  density  but 
great  amplitude  of  vibration.  The  open  ends  of 
the  pipe  are  always  loops,  for  the  density  at 
these  points  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  outer 
air,  does  not  change.  This  remains  true  whether 
the  pipe  have  two,  three,  or  more  nodes,  aa 
shewn  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
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In  a  stopped  pipe  the  closed  end  is  alwsys  a 
node,  and  the  open  end  a  loop,  whether  the 
column  of  air  vibrate  as  a  whole  (see  Fig.  8), 
or  divide  into  segments  as  shown  in  Figs  9 
and  10. 
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Thus  at  the  node  the  air  does  not  move  but 
imdergoes  the  greatest  changes  of  density.    At 


In  practice  both  an  open  and  a  stopped  pipe 
vibrate  not  in  any  one  of  the  ways  just  de- 
scribed, but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  case  of  strings,  the  node  is  not  a 
point  of  complete  rest  but  of  least  motion. 

Chladni  showed  that  sand  strewn  on  vibrating 
plates  or  membranes  collects  along  the  lines 
where  the  motion  is  least.  These  are  called 
nodal  Hnet,  and  may  assume  a  variety  of  sym- 
metric forms.  [J.JLi.] 

NODUS  SALOMONIS  (Solomon*s  knot). 
A  celebrated  Canon,  composed  by  Pietro  Va- 
lentini,  and  described  by  Fr.  Kireher,  in  his 
Musurgia.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be 
sung  by  ninety-six  Voices,  disposed  in  twenty* 
four  Choirs :  but  Kireher  afterward  ascertained, 
that,  provided  the  distribution  into  four-part 
Choirs  was  properly  carried  out,  the  number  of 
Voices  might  be  increased  to  five  hundred  and 
twelve,  or  even  to  twelve  millions  two  hundred 
thousand.  The  Guida^in  which  four  notes  only 
are  used — stands  as  follows  :— 


The  First  Choir  leads;  the  Bass  and  Tenor 
entering  together ;  the  former,  with  the  Guida, 
and  the  latter,  with  its  Inversion,  beginning  on  the 
Twelfth  above.  After  a  Semibreve  Rest,  Uie  Alto 
sings  the  Guida,  and  the  Treble  its  Inversion  in 
the  Twelfth  above,  both  beginning  together,  as 
before.  All  the  other  Choirs  enter  in  the  same 
way,  each  pair  of  voices  beginning  one  Semibreve 
later  than  the  preceding  pair.    But,  i^en  the 
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number  of  Voices  ezeeedi  thirty-two,  the  notes 
must  be  sung  of  different  lengths,  some  Choirs 
taking  each  one  as  a  Large,  others  as  a  Long, 
and  so  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Canon  of  this 
kind  is  no  work  of  Art  at  all.  Arithmetically 
oonsidered,  it  reduces  itself  to  a  Tery  simple  cal- 
culation ;  while,  musically,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
«n  intolerable  drawl  on  the  Chord  of  G.  But  no 
Canon,  written  for  so  great  a  number  of  Voices, 
oould  possibly  be  founded  on  more  than  one 
single  Chord.  [W.  S.  R.] 

N0£L  (Old  Fr.  Novel;  Burgundian  No6; 
Norman  Nud ;  Poitevin  Nau ;  Germ.  Weihnachts 
Qtiang ;  £ng.  Nowell,  Noaell,  Christmas  Carol). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  Hymn,  or  Canticle,  of  medieval 
origin,  composed,  and  sung,  in  honour  of  the  Na* 
tivity  of  Our  Lord. 

The  word  No^l  has  so  long  been  accepted  as 
the  French  equivalent  for  '  Christmas,'  tiiat  we 
may  safely  dispense  with  a  dissertation  upon 
its  etymology.  Moreover,  whatever  opinions  may 
be  entertained  as  to  its  root,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  retaining  it  as  the 
generic  name  of  the  Carol :  for  we  continually 
find  it  embodied  in  the  Christmas  Hymn  or 
Motet,  in  the  form  of  a  joyous  *  exclamation ; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  particular  kind 
of  Hymn  was  first  cultivated  either  in  France 
or  Burgundy,  and  commonly  sung  there  in  very 
antient  times. 

Of  the  numerous  early  examples  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  us,  the  most  inter- 
esting is,  undoubtedly,  the  famous  *  Prose  de 
TAne.  This  curious  Carol  was  annually  sung,  at 
Beauvais,  and  Sens,  on  the  Feast -of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, as  early  as  the  lath  century;  and 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Ceremonial  con- 
nected with  a  certain  popular  Festival  caUed  the 
'  F6te  de  TAne,'  on  which  an  ass,  richly  capari- 
soned, and  bearing  upon  its  back  a  young  maiden 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  led  through  the 
city,  in  conmiemoration  of  the  Flight  into  ^gypt, 
and  finally  brought  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
Cathedral,  while  the  crowd  chaunted  the  follow- 
ing quaint,  but  by  no  means  unmelodious  ditty : — 
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Scarcely  less  popular  in  Germany,  than  the 
'Prose  de  TAne    in  France,  were  the  beautiful 

1  A  modern  OermMi  critte.  F.  H.  BOhme,  mbtalcfls  the  voirds 
X.V.O.V.A.B— the  medlaval  abbrarUition  for  tecmlormm.  ilmm— for  a 
similar  cry  of  joy.  and  li  greailj  eierclaed  at  the  admiaaion  of  a 
*  Bacchanalian  about'  into  the  Offloe-Booka  of  the  Church  I  '  BUtt 
Ai*«n  der  bacchtsche  Freudennif.  <ro«a«  /*  (BOhme.  i>af  Oraler»«ai; 
Letpiig,  ltMI.4  laae  Appendix,  JSV0TAI.1 


Carols  'Resonet  in  laudibus*  (Wir  loben  all*  das 
Kindelein),  and  '  Dies  est  laetitiae*  (Der  Tag  der 
ist  so  freundlich) — the  latter,  equally  well  known 
in  Holland  as  *Tis  een  dach  van  vrolichkeit/ 
Both  these  examples  are  believed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  13th  century;  as  is  also  another — 'Tempus 
adest  floridum' — of  equally  tuneful  character. 
*In  dulci  jubilo* — a  curious  mixture  of  Latin 
and  Patois,  set  to  a  delidously  simple  Melody— 
may  possibly  be  of  somewhat  later  date. 

These  early  forms  were  succeeded,  in  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries,  bv  Carols  treated,  with  more 
or  less  success,  in  the  Polyphonic  style.  The 
credit  of  having  first  so  treated  them  is  generally 
given  to  Francois  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  Maitre 
de  Chapelle  to  Charles  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henri  Iv,  on  the  strength  of  a  collection  of 
pieces,  entitled  '  M^anges  de  la  Musique,'  pub- 
lished, at  Paris,  in  1610— the  year  following  his 
decease.  But,  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  who 
died,  at  Rome,  in  1607,  has  left  us  a  magnificent 
example,  in  the  form  of  a  Motet — *  Hodie  Christus 
natus  est ' — in  the  course  of  which  he  introduces 
the  exclamation,  No^  I  No^  I  with  striking  effect ; 
and  Luca  Marenzio  published  a  similar  composi- 
tion, adapted  to  the  same  woixls,  as  early  as  15S8. 
As  Du  Caurroy*s  collection  was  contained  in  a 
posthumous  volume,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossi- 
ble, now,  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  rival  Com- 
posers, as  to  priority  of  invention ;  though  the 
French  Noels  will,  of  course^  bear  no  com- 
parison with  those  written  in  Italy,  in  point  of 
excellence.  Still,  it  is  only  fidr  to  say  tluit  the 
Italian  Composers  seem  to  have  excited  no  spirit 
of  emulation  among  their  countrymen;  while, 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Da 
Caurroy,  collections  of  great  value  appeared,  firom 
time  to  time,  in  France :  such  as  Jean  Francois 
Dandrieu's  'Suite  de  Noels,'  publi^ed  early  in 
the  1 8th  century;  'Noel  Boiguignon  de  Gui 
Baruzai,'  1720;  'Traduction  des  Noels  Bour- 
guignons,*  1 735 ;  '  Nouveaux  Critiques  Spirituels 
Proven9aux,'  Avignon,  1750;  and  many  others. 
We  subjoin  a  few  bars  of  Nanini's  Motet,  and 
of  one  of  Du  Caurroy *s  Noels,  as  specimens  of  the 
distinctive  styles  of  Italy,  and  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  century. 
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The  history  of  our  own  Englisli  Carols  has  not 
yet  been  exhaustively  treated  ;    nor  has  their 
Music  received  the  attention  it  deserves.    In  no 
part  of  the  world  has  the  recurrence  of  Yule-Tide 
been  welcomed  with  greater  rejoicings  than  in 
England;   and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Chnstmas  Carol  has  obtained  a  firm  hold,  less 
upon  the  taste  than  the  inmost  affections  of  the 
People.    Not  to  love  a  Carol  is  to  proclaim  one- 
self a  churL     Yet,  not  one  of  our  great  Com- 
posers seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to 
this  subject.    We  have  no  English  Noels  like 
those  of  Eustache  du  Caurroy.     Possibly,  the 
influence  of  national  feeling   may  have  been 
strong  enough,  in  early  times,  to  exclude  the 
refinements  of  Art  from  a  Festival  the  joys  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  as  freely  open  to  the 
most  unlettered  Peasant  as  to  his  Sovereign. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fsct  remains,  that 
the  old  Verses  and  Melodies  have  been  perpetu- 
ated among  us.  for  the  most  part,  by  the  process 
of  tradition  alonb,  without  any  artistic  adornment 
whatever ;  and,  unless  some  attempt  be  made  to 
preserve  them,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that,  in 
these  days  of  change,  they  will  continue  much 
longer  in  remembrance.    There  are,  of  course, 
some  happy  exceptions.    We  cannot  believe  that 
the  famous  Boar's  Head  Carol — '  Caput  apri  de- 
fero* — will  ever  be  forgotten  at  Oxford.    The 
fine  old  melody  sung  to  '  God  rest  you,  merrie 
Gentlemen,'  possessing  as  it  does  ail   the  best 
qualifications  of  a  sterling  Hymn  Tune,  will 
probably  last  as  long  as  the  Verses  with  which 
It  is  associate.    [See  Htmn.]    But,  the  beautv 
of  this  noble  Tune  can  only  be  fully  appreciated, 
when  it  is  heard  in  Polyphonic  Harmony,  with 
the  Melody  placed,  according  to  the  invariable 
custom  of  the  1 7th  century,  in  the  Tenor.    A 
good  collection  of  English  Carols,  so  treated,  would 
form  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  store  of  popu- 
lar Choir  Music 

The  best,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  English 
Carols,  of  the  present  day,  are  translations  from 
well-known  mediaeval  originals.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  his  adapta- 
tions ;  among  which  are  the  long-established  £a* 
vouritee,  'Christ  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day* 


('Hesonet  in  laudibus*);  'Good  Christian  men, 
rejoice,  and  sin^ '  (*  In  dulci  jubilo') ;  *  Royal  Day 
that  chasest  ^oom*  ('Dies  est  Istitiffi');  and 
'Good  King  Wenceslas  looked  out'  ('Tempus 
adest  floridum*) — though  the  Legend  of  'Good 
King  Wenceslas*  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  original  Latin  Verses.' 

Of  Modem  Carols,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
they  follow,  for  the  most  part>  the  type  of  the 
ordinary  Part  Song.  [W.  S.  R.] 

NOHL,  Carl  Fbixdbtoh  Ludwio,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  music  and  musical  sut^ects,  was 
bom  at  Iserlohn  in  Westphalia,  on  Dec.  5,  1831. 
His  father  is  a  leg^  functionary,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  son  should  follow  the  same  profes- 
sion, although  his  taste  for  music  showed  itself 
while  he  was  still  a  child.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  Dinsburg,  and  in  1 850  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn.  From  Bonn  he  proceeded  to 
Heidelberg,  in  order  to  pursue  his  legal  studies, 
which  were  however  neglected  for  musical  and 
literary  pursuits.    At  Heidelberg  he  determined . 
to  make  music  his  profession,  but  tiiis  idea  was ' 
abandoned  in  accordance  with  his  father's  wishes, 
and  he  continued  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at 
Berlin,  at  the  same  time  receiving  instruction 
in  the  theorv  of  music  from  Profess^   Dehn. 
In  1853  Nohl  entered  the  Pmssian  Civil  Service 
as  Referendariua,  but  in  1856  his  health  broke 
down,  and  he  had  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in  1857, 
and  continued  his  musical  studies  under  Pro- 
fessor Kiel.    In  1858  he  finally  abandoned  the 
legal  profession,  and  settled  at  Heidelberg,  the 
University  of  which  place  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (1800).    In 
the  following  year  he  went  to  Munich,  where,  in 
1865  King  Ludwig  II  appointed  him  an  Honor- 
ary Professor  in  the  University.    In  1872  he  re- 
turned to  Heidelberg,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  where  he  teaches  musical  history  and  aes- 
thetics.   Space  will  not  allow  of  our  inserting  a 
complete  list  of  Nohl*s  works:  many  of  them 
have    been  translated    into  English,  and    are 
known  in  this  country.    His  *  Mozart*s  Letters  * 
(1865),  'Beethoven's  Letters*  (1865  <^d  1870), 
'Letters    of  Muacians'   (1866),    '  Gluck  and 
Wagner*  (1870),  'Die  Beethoven  Feier '  (1871), 
'Beethoven  according  to  the  representations  of 
his    Contemporaries*    (1877),    'Life    of   Bee- 
thoven* (1877),  and  other  works  on  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  mu- 
sical literature  of  the  century,  and  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  [W.  B.  S.] 

NONE  (Lat.  Officium  (vet  Oratio)  ad  Horam 
Nonam,  Ad  Nonam),  The  last  of  the  'Lesser 
Hours,*  in  the  Roman  Breviaiy. 

The  Office  consists  of  the  Versicle,  and  Re- 

Sionse, '  Deus  in  adjutorium' ;  a  Hymn — '  Rerum 
eua  tenax  vigor' — which  never  changes ;  the  last 
forty-eight  verses  of  the  Psalm,  'Beati  immaoulati,' 

I  8m  the  Ber.  T.  Hdmore't  'Carols  fbr  ChrUtmattlde*;  a  work, 
which,  notwIUisUiMlliic  Its  modast  pretcDSkms.  Is  by  fir  tbe 
CoUectioD  publblMd  la  a  poimlar  fDrm. 
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Geoi^ge  Townshend  Smith,  then  organist  of  Lynn, 
Nortblk,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1846  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rim- 
bault.  North,  who  was  a  skilled  musical  amateur, 
died  at  Rougham  in  1733.  [W.H.H.] 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  The  esUblishment 
of  Triennial  Festivals  at  Norwich  dates  from  the 
year  1824,  but  previous  to  this.  Musical  Festivals 
were  held  in  1770, 1803,  1809,  1811,  181 3, 1814, 
and  181 7.  These  generally  consisted  of  two  or 
more  miscellaneous  concerts  held  either  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall  or  the  theatre,  and  of  oratorios 
and  selections  of  sacred  music  performed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  band  was  chiefly  composed  of  local 
musicians,  both  amateur  and  professional,  led  by 
London  principals  under  ditf'ereht  conductors,  the 
most  prominent  of  whom  was  Dr.  Beckwith.  In 
1824  the  scheme  of  Triennial  Festivals,  after 
having  been  discussed  for  some  years,  was  finally 
adopted  on  the  mot'on  of  Mr.  Philip  Martineau, 
Burgeon,  of  Norwich.  A  chorus  of  150  voices 
was  formed  and  trained  by  Mr.  Edwaid  Taylor, 
afterwards  Gresham  Professor,  assisted  by  the 
Cathedral  organist.  Mr.  Z.  Buck.  The  band  con- 
sisted of  no  performers,  and  the  conductor  was 
Sir  George  Smart.  The  Festival  was  attended 
by  10,087  people,  and  was  a  great  financial  suc- 
cess, the  sum  of  £241 1  4s.  2d.  being  handed  over 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  Since  1824  Festivals  have  been 
held  at  Norwich  trienially,  but  the  pecuniary 
success  has  never  been  so  great  as  in  that  year ; 
in  1836,  1854,  and  1869  the  expenses  were  in 
excess  of  the  receipts.  The  conductor  from  1824 
to  1836  was  Sir  George  Smart;  from  1839  to 
1842,  Professor  Taylor;  and  from  1842  to  1878, 
Sir  Julius  Benedicts  In  1839  Spohr  was  present, 
conducted  his  'Calvary,'  played  his  Concertino, 
'  Sonst  und  Jetzt,'  and  with  Blagrove  a  Concer- 
tante  for  3  violins.  He  would  have  come  again 
in  1842  for  the  performance  of  his  'FaU  of 
Bsbylon '  if  he  could  have  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Cassel.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  list 
of  all  the  artists  who  have  sung  at  &eae  Fes- 
tivals; it  would  include  the  names  of  all  the 
greatest  vocalists  of  the  century,  from  Mrs.  Bil- 
Hngton  and  Braham  (in  1802)  to  Mme.  Albani 
and  Mr.  Saniley  (in  1 878).  Handel's  '  Messiah ' 
has  been  performed  at  every  Festival  except  four; 
and  amongst  less  known  works  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Mozart's  'Davidde  Peni- 
tente'  (1848),  Bexfield*s  'Israel  Restored'  (1852), 
Pierson's  'Jerusalem'  (1852),  and  'Hezekiah' 
(1869),  Molique's  *  Abraham'  (i860),  and  Han- 
del's 'Passion Music'  (1866).  [W.B.a] 

NOTA  CAMBITA  (Ital.  N'4a  CamhicUa, 
Germ.  Wechselnote,  Eng.  Changing  Note.)  I. 
A  Note  of  Irregular  Transition :  in  other  words,  a 
Passing-Note,  on  the  strong  part  of  the  measure ; 
as  opposed  to  the  Note  of  Regular  Transition,  or 
true  Passing-Note,  which,  though  equally  foreign 
to  the  harmony,  produces  a  less  discordant  effect, 
because  it  invariably  occurs  upon  the  weak  part 
of  the  measure. 
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In  the  following  example  from  Cherubini,  the  D 
is  a  Changing,  and  the  seoond  G  a  Passiug-Note. 
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The  use  of  Changing-Notes  is  only  permitted, 
in  strict  Counterpoint,  as  a  means  of  escape  from. 
some  grave  difficulty ;  and,  of  course,  only  in  the 
Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Orders.  [See  Coukteb- 
POiKT;  pABT-WaiTiiro.] 

II.  Fux  applies  the  term,  Nota  eambita,^  to 
a  peculiar  Licence,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Poly- 
phonic Composers,  instead  of  resolving  a  Passing 
Discord,  at  once,  suffered  it  to  descend  a  Third, 
and  then  to  rise  a  Second  to  its  Resolution. 
Cherubini  condemns  this  Licence,  as  one  which 
should  'neither  be  admitted,  nor  tolerated,  in 
strict  Counterpoint.*  Fux  accounts  for  it  by  the 
omission  of  an  imaginary  Quaver,  llie  norm  of 
the  passage  is,  he  says,  as  at  {a\  in  the  foUowin.; 
example.  By  leaving  out  the  first  Quaver,  it  ia 
made  to  appear  as  at  (6);  by  leaving  out  the 
second,  as  at  (c). 

(«)  (t)  (c) 

J  Jn  I  J 1-^  I J  J  iJ ..  f=h 


Cherubini  recommends  the  form  shown  at  (b). 
The  common  consent  of  the  great  Polyphonic  Com* 
posers  justifies  the  preference  of  (0) ;  and  their  best 
defence  lies  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful  effects  they 
produce  by  means  of  it.  Without  multiplying  ex- 
amples, we  may  mention  innumerable  instances 
in  the  'Missa  Papre  Maicelli,*  and  in  Orlando 
Gibbons's  Full  Anthem  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David.'  [See  Habmont,  p.  67^.]  The  last-named  • 
Compositions-one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  in 
the  English  Polyphonic  School — derives  a  great 
part  of  its  wonderful  beauty  from  the  judicious 
use  of  this  unjustly  condemned  Licence.  [W.  S.  R.] 

NOTATION  (Lat.  Notatio;  Fr.Semiogmph'e; 
Germ.  Noiirung,  NoUnschrift,  Tontchrift).  The 
Art  of  expressing  musical  ideas  in  writing. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  the  history  of 
Notation  derives  much  collateral  importance  from 
the  light  it  throws  upon  that  of  Music,  generally. 
From  its  earliest  infancy,  the  Art  has  known  no 
period  of  absolute  stagnation.  Incessant  pro- 
gress has  long  been  recognised  as  a  fundsmental 
law  of  its  existence ;  and  a  more  or  less  extensive 
change  in  its  vmtten  language  has  been  naturally 
demanded,  at  each  successive  stage  of  its  develop-  - 
ment.  This  conceded,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
the  study  of  such  changes  should  materially  aid 
our  attempts  to  trace  the  story  of  its  inner  life. 

Three  different  systems  of  Notation  have  been 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes, 
at  different  periods.  In  very  early  times,  when 
Mehtdy  was  simple,  and  Harmony  unknown, 
musicid  sounds  were  represented  by  the  Letters 

t '  KoU  c*raUtA.  ab  lUUi  mmMatm  nmieiip«U.*  (Gradw  ad  TmnM^ 
tttin,jd.  lTI9^p.Sj.) 
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of  the  Alphabet.  Many  centuries  later,  these 
were  superseded  by  a  species  of  Hieratic  Charao- 
ter,  the  components  of  which  were  known  to  the 
Monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of 
Neums.  The  final  stage  of  perfection  was 
reached,  when  these  last  were  developed  into  the 
characters  now  called  Notes,  and  initten  upon 
the  Lines  and  Spaces  of  the  Stave. 

The  Greeks  made  use  of  Uncial  Letters,  inter- 
mixed occasionally  with  a  few  Minusculse,  and 
written  in  an  endless  variety  of  different  posi- 
tions— upright,  inverted,  lying  on  the  right  or 
left  side,  divided  in  half,  placed  side  by  side,  and 
otherwise  grouped  into  some  hundred  and  twenty 
well-marked  combinations,  which,  with  more  than 
a  thousand  minor  variations,  have  been  so  clearly 
described  by  Alypius,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and 
other  Hellenic  writers,  that,  could  we  but  obtain 
authentic  copies  of  the  Hymns  of  Pindar,  or  the 
Choruses  ofSophocles,  we  should  probably  find  them 
easier  to  decypher  than  many  medisevid  MSS.^ 

When  Greece  succumbed  beneath  the  power  of 
Western  Europe,  Roman  Letters  took  the  place 
of  the  more  archaic  forms,  but  with  a  different 
application  ;  for.  while  the  details  of  Greek  No- 
tation were  designed  with  special  reference  to 
the  division  of  the  system  into  those  peculiar 
Tetrachords  which  furmed  its  most  prominent 
characteristic,  the  Roman  Letters  were,  at  a 
very  early  period,  applied,  in  alphabetical  order, 
to  the  D^|[rees  of  the  Scale — a  much  more  simple 
arrangement,  the  value  of  which  is  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.  Boethius,  writing  in  the  6th 
century,  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  first  fifteen 
Letters  of  the  Roman  Alphabet,  for  dettain  special 
purposes.  This  number  was  aften/ards  reduced 
to  seven — it  is  not  easy  to  say  by  whom.'  Tn^ 
dition  ascribes  the  first  use  of  the  lesser  number 
to  S.  Gregory,  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds ; 
though  the  reactionary  idea  that  he  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  Alphabetical  System,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  entertained.'  It  is  certain  that 
Letters  were  used,  for  many  centuries,  in  the 
Notation  of  Plain  Chaunt,  in  the  West ;  just  as 
the  use  of  the  Greek  Characters  was  retained  in 
the  Office-Books  of  the  Eastern  Churcfi.  After 
the  8th  century,  though  they  rarely  appeared  in 
writing,  the  Degrees  of  the  Scale  were  still  named 
after  them.  As  symbols  of  these  Degrees,  they 
have  never  been  discarded.  Guido  used  them,  in 
the  nth  century,  in  connection  with  the  Solmisa- 
tion  of  the  Hexachords ;  though  their  presence, 
as  written  characters,  was  then  no  longer  needed. 
The  first  eight,  indeed,  lived  on,  in  a  certain 
way,  until  quite  recent  times,  in  the  Tablature  for 
the  Lute,  which  always  claimed  a  special  method 

1  Tlie  aothentidtj  of  tlw  three  Hymni.  printed.  In  1991.  bj  VIii- 
cenzo  GkUlet  mis  on  such  tlciid^r  grouodt.  that  It  would  be  ez- 
tremelj  unnafe  to  tceepi  them  m  genuine. 

S  The  aepirm  dUervmina  •oc«m  of  Virgil  (JEn.  ▼!.  646)  have  been 
•ai»poied  to  allude  to  these  Mren  letten ;  and  the  context  certainly 
•uggeata  come  puuible  connection  with  the  subject. 

s  Though  discussion  of  hidlTldual  authorities  Is  quite  foreign  to  the 
^rpoM  of  the  pretmt  article,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that,  within 
the  last  flTe  yfars,  a  well-known  Belgian  writer— F.  A.  Gevaert— has 
adTanced  certain  opinions  connected  with  the  subject  of  antl«)t 
Notation.  Tery  much  at  variance  with  those  of  moat  earlier  Historians. 
The  reader  will  And  Xons.  Gevaert  s  views  fully  explained  In  hli 
'  Uktoln  «t  Thik>rte  da  U  Masque  dans  TADtUiultA.'  raris,  1870. 
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of  its  own.  This,  however,  was  an  exceptional 
case.  Long  before  the  invention  of  the  Stave,  the 
system  came  virtually  to  an  end :  and.  in  our  own 
day,  it  survives  only  in  the  nomenclature  of  our 
notes,  and  the  employment  of  the  F,  C,  and  G 
Clefs.   [See  Hexachord,  Tablature.] 

Though  wanting  neither  in  clearness  nor  in  cer- 
tainty, this  primitive  system  was  marred,  through- 
out all  its  changes,  by  one  very  serious  defect. 
A  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  signs,  arranged  in 
straight  lines  above  the  poetic^  text,  it  made 
no  attempt  to  imitate,  by  means  of  symmetrical 
forms,  the  undulations  of  the  Melody  it  repre- 
sented. To  supply  this  deficiency,  a  new  system 
was  invented,  based  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle,  and  bringing  into  use  an  entirely  new 
series  of  characters,  of  which  we  first  find  weU- 
formed  examples  in  the  MSS.  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, though  similar  figures  are  believed  to  have 
been  traced  back  as  fu  as  the  6th.  These  cha- 
racters consisted  of  Points,  Lines,  Accents,  Hooks, 
Curves,  Angles,  Retorted  Figures,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  signs,  or  ^  Neume,  plaoed,  more  or 
less  exactly,  over  the  syllables  to  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  sung,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate,  by  their  proportionate  distances  above 
the  text^  the  places  in  which  the  Melody  was  to 
rise  or  fall.  Joannes  de  Muris  mentions  seven 
different  species  of  Neunue.  A  MS.  preserved  at 
Elloster  Murbach  describes  seventeen.  A  stiU 
more  valuable  Codex,  once  belonging  to  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Blasien,  in  the  Black  Forest, 
gives  the  names  and  figures  of  forty  :  and  many 
curious  forms  are  noticed  in  Fra  Angelico  Ottobi^ 
Callu/pea  legkale  (written  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  14th  century),  and  other  similar  works. 
The  following  were  the  forms  most  commonly 
used;  though,  of  course,  mediaeval  caligraphy 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods. 
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I.  The  Vxrga  indicated  a  long  single  note, 
which  was  understood  to  be  a  high  or  a  low  one, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  sign  above  the 
text.  A  group  of  two  was  called  a  Bivirga,  and 
one  of  three,  a  Trivirga — representing  two  and 
three  notes  respectively. 

a.  The  Punctm  indicated  a  shorter  note,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule  of  position,  and  of  multipli- 
cation into  the  Bipunctus,  and  Tripunetua. 

3.  The  Podatu$  represented  a  group  of  two 

1  From  vtvyLOy  a  nod,  or  sign  ;  or.  aa  tome  hare  supposed,  from 
rvOaa.  the  long  soocenloD  of  notee  sung  alter  a  Plaia  Chaunt 

•  AUeluia.' 

Hh2 
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notes,  of  whibh  the  second  w«s  the  highest.    Its 
figure  varied  considerably  in  different  MSS. 

4.  The  €Uvi$,  Clinit,  or  PUxa,  indicated  a 
group  of  two  notes,  of  which  the  second  was  the 
lowest.    This,  also,  varied  very  much  in  form. 

5.  The  Scandiciu  denoted  a  group  of  three 
ascending  notes. 

6.  The  Clim&eus  denoted  three  notes,  de- 
scending. 

7.  The  Cephalieus — sometimes  identified  with 
the  Toreului — represented  a  eroupof  three  notes, 
of  which  the  second  was  the  highest. 

8.  The  Flexa  resupitia— described  by  some 
writers  as  the  /'orrfcfiw— indicated  a  group  of 
three  notes,  of  which  the  second  was  the  lowest. 

9.  The  Flexa  itrophica  indicated  three  notes, 
of  which  the  second  was  lower  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  a  reiteration  of  the  second. 

10.  The  Quilisma  was  originally  a  kind  of 
shake,  or  reiterated  note ;  but  in  later  times  its 
meaning  became  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Seandiotts. 

Theee,  and  others  of  less  gei>eral  importance — 
as  the  Anew,  OrUcus,  Salicw,  Pre$tu»,  Tramta^ 
etc.,  etc — were  frequently  combined  into  forms 
of  great  complexity,  of  which  a  great  variety  of 
examples,  accurately  figured,  and  minutely  de- 
scribed, will  be  foui^  in  the  works  of  Gerbert, 
P.  Martini,  Coussemaker,  Kiesewetter,  P.  Lam- 
billotte,  Ambros,  and  ihe  Abb^  RaiUard.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  they  were,  originally,  mere  Accents, 
analogous  to  those  «f  Alexandrian  Greek,  and 
intended  rather  as  aids  to  declamation,  than 
to  actual  singing :  but,  a  more  specific  meaning 
was  soon  attached  to  thera.  xThey  served  to 
point  out,  not.  only  the  number  of  the  notes 
which  were  to  be  sung  to  each  particular  syllable 
of  the  Poetry,  but,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  to  be  treated.  This  was  a  most 
important  step  in  advance ;  yet,  the  new  system 
had  also  its  defects.  Less  definite,  as  indications 
of  pitch,  than  the  Letters  they  displaced,  the 
Neume  did,  indeed,  shew  at  a  glance  the 
general  conformation  of  the  Melody  they  were 
supposed  to  illustrate,  but  entirely  fiuled  to  warn 
the  Singer  whether  the  Interval  by  which  he  was 


expected  to  ascend,  or  descend,  was  a  Tone,  or 
a  Semitone,  or  even  a  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
or  Fifth.  Hence,  their  warmest  supporters  were 
constrained  to  admit,  that,  though  invaluable  as 
a  species  of  memoria  techniea,  and  well  fitted  to 
recal  a  given  Melody  to  a  Singer  who  had  already 
heard  it)  they  could  never — however  carefully 
(curt'ow)  they  might  be  drawn— enable  him  to 
sing  a  new  or  unknown  Melody  at  sight.  This 
wiU  be  immediately  apparent  from  the  following 
antient  example,  quoted  by  P.  Martini  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  *  Storia  di  Musica* : — 


gg^=^ 


JSl. 


Probable  soiuticn. 


Z^    SJ     S3l. 


-^ — ^ 


r<*      ^5^ 


C<8-n     eoB-lo  •  mm  laa  -  -  da-t« 


De  -  am 


Towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  we  find 
oertain  small  letters  interspersed  among  the 
more  usual  Neume.  In  the  celebrated  'Anti* 
phonarium'  of  S.  Gall^— an  invaluable  MS., 
which  has  long  been  received,  on  very  weighty 
evidence,  as  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  Anti- 
phonary  of  S.  Gregory — these  sinall  letters  form 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Notation  ;  and  they 
are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prototypes  of  our  so- 
called  *  Dynamic  Signs,*  the  earliest  recorded 
indications  of  Tempo  and  Expression.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  our  familiar  forte  foreshadowed 
by  a  little  /  (diminutive  of  fragor)  ;  and  tenuto, 
or  hen  tenuto,  by  t,  or  ht  {teneaiur,  or  bene  tenea- 
tur),  A  little  e  stands  for  celerUer  {con  moio) ; 
and  other  letters  are  used,  which  are  interesting 
as  signs  of  a  growing  desire  for  something  more 
than  an  empty  rendering  of  mechanical  sounds. 
But,  about  the  year  900,*  a  far  greater  improve- 
ment was  brought  into  general  use — an  invention 
which  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  all  that 
is  most  logical,  and,  practically,  most  enduring, 
in  our  present  perfect  system.  The  idea  was 
very  simple.  A  long  red  line,  drawn  horizontally 
across  the  parchment,  formed  the  only  addition 
to  the  usual  scheme.    All  Neums,  placed  directly 
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upon  this  line,  were  understood  to  represent 
the  note  F.  Graver  sounds  were  denoted  by 
characters  placed  below,  and  more  acute  ones 
by  others  drawn  above  it.  Thus,  while  the 
position  of  one  note  was  absolutely  fixed,  that 
of  others  was  rendered  much  more  de6nite  than 
heretofore. 

The  advantage  of  this  new  plan  was  so  obvious, 
that  a  yellow  line,  intended  to  represent  G,  was 
soon  added,  at  some  little  distance  above  the  red 
one.     This  quite  decided  the  position  of  two 


notes ;  and,  as  it  was  evident  that  every  noto 
placed  between  the  two  lines  must  necessarily  be 
either  G,  A,  or  B,  the  place  of  the  others  was  no 
longer  very  difficult  to  determine. 

I  Printed,  at  BreBaelt.  tn  fa«-9lmtfle,  by  P.  lamblUocte.  In  IRO. 
The  flnt  p«ffe  U  abo  glren  in  the  2nd  toL  of  Perti*B  '  Monomeut* 
Gemumiae  hlitorfca.'  All  authorities  afiee  In  regmrdins  the  M8.  as 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  reltques  of  earljr  Notation  we  possess :  bat 
it  is  onlj  right  to  say  that  its  date  baa  been  hotly  disputed,  and  that 
doubt  has  flven  been  thrown  upon  the  Identity  of  its  forms  with  those 
Qsed  In  the  older  Antiphonarium. 

>  It  Is  impoMlble  to  SlTe  the  exaet  date.  The  antiquity  of  1I8&  can 
Tery  rarely  be  prored  boyond  the  poaslbility  of  eavIL 
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In  the  plainer  kind  of  MSS.,  written  in  bkck 
ink  only,  the  letters  F  and  C  were  placed  at  the 
banning  of  their  respective  lines,  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable by  difference  of  colour;  and  thus 
arose  our  modem  F  and  C  Gle&,  which,  like  the 
G  Clef  of  later  date,  are  really  nothing  more  than 
cnnveutional  modifications  of  the  old  Gothic  let- 
ters, transformed  into  a  kind  of  technical  Hiero> 
glyphic,  and  passing  through  an  infinity  of 
changes,  before  arriving  at  the  form  now  univer- 
sally recognised. 

P  CTefi. 

— B» — ^^ 


C  daft. 
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O  Cleft. 


W~K~'h=^^T—^ 


Early  in  the  loth  century,  Hucbaldus,  a  Monk 
of  S.  Amand  sur  VfUnon,  in  Flanders,*  introduced 
a  Stave  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  lines, 
and  therefore  more  closely  resembling,  at  first 
sight,  our  own  familiar  form,  though  in  reality 
its  principle  was  farther  removed  from  that  than 
the  older  system  already  described.  The  Lines 
themselves  were  left  unoccupied.  The  syllables 
intended  to  be  sung  were  written  in  the  Spaces 
between  them ;  and,  in  order  to  shew  whether 
the  Voice  was  to  proceed  by  a  Tone,  or  a  Semitone, 
the  letters  T  and  S  (for  Tonus,  and  SemUoniam) 
were  written  at  the  b^;innii^^  of  each,  some- 
times alone,  but  more  frequently  accompanied 
by  other  characters  analogous  to  the  signs  used 
in  the  earlier  Greek  system,  and  connected  with 
the  machinezy  of  the  Tetrachords,  which  formed 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  Hucbaldus  teaching. 


•tc. 


T                                                      u 

T                                              li/ 

T           Vje\                  !«r»\    / 

6                 c«\          /         he 

T                        vrn»/ 

T 

Sotutiim. 

■5CC — = z=z — =: 

^ 2 fra     ^     j^     ^     ^     FTJ 

T«  -  ra     IS 


•  •  u  -  u 


\  One  great  advantage  attendant  upon  this  sys- 
I  tern  was,  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  lines, 
it  could  be  applied  to  a  S(»le  of  any  extent,  and 

1  Btoet,  fraqMBtly  caUod  'Moucbiu  WniWMinito  '>  Gb.  tSO. 


even  used  for  a  number  of  Voices  singing  at  the 
same  time.  Hucbaldus  himself  saw  this;  and 
has  left  us  specimens  of  Discant,  written  in  four 
different  parts,  which  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  means  of  diagonal  lines  placed 
between  the  qrllables.  [See  Oroahuii;  Pabt- 
Wbitiko.] 


T 

l>o\ 

T" 

/         mlni\ 

T 

8ii\        orm/                      ln\         cul» 

S 

glo/               l)o\                 MM/ 

T 

/         mini  \ 

T 

t»it\        orm./                      ln\         cuia 

8 

m/                                ■«»/ 

T 

I>0\ 

T 

/         mini  \ 

T 

mf\        oriii/                       m\         cula 

8 

gl«/                    1>0\                        MU-/ 

T 

/         miniV 

T 

»it\        oiia/                      iii\         oila 

S 

g»o/                                    Nie/ 

T^ 

etc. 


Solution. 


Not  long  after  the  time  of  Hucbaldus,  we  find 
traces  of  a  custom — described  by  Vincenzo  Galilei, 
in  1 581,  and  afterwards,  by  Kircher — of  leaving 
the  Spaces  vacant^  and  indicating  the  Notes  by 
Points  written  upon,  the  Lines  (mly,  the  actual 
Degrees  of  the  Scale  being  determineid  by  Greek 
Letters  placed  at  the  end  of  the  ^tave. 

e 

H 

Z 


— — •     ■ 

9  » 

»         m m 

m         m         •  • 

m  •        • — • 

e  • — •-— • 

• — e 


etc 


c 

< 

? 

a 

The  way  was  now  fully  prepared  for  the  last 
great  improvement ;  which,  despite  its  incal-^ 
culable  importance,  seems  to  us  absurdly  simple. 
It  consisted  in  drawing  two  plain  black  Lines 
above  the^  red  and  yellow  ones  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  broader  Stave  of  Hucbald — whose 
system  soon  fell  into  disuse — and  writing  the 
Notes  on  alternate  Lines  and  Spaces.  The  credit 
of  this  famous  invention  is  commonly  awarded 
to  Guido  d'Ape^zo ;  but,  though  far  from  espous- 
ing the^ttews  of  certain  critics  of  the  modom 
destructive  school,  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
that  learned  Benedictine  invented  nothing  at  all« 
we  cannot  but  admit,  that,  in  this  case,  his  claim 
is  not  altogether  incontesUble.  His  own  words 
prove  that  he  scrupled  not'  to  utilise  the  inven- 
tions of  others  when  they  suited  his  purpose. 
He  may  have  done  so  here.  We  have  shewn 
that  both  Lines  and  Spaces  were  used  before  his 
time,  though  not  in  combination.  But,  this  is 
not  all.  In  an  antient  Ofiice-Book— a  highly- 
interesting  •  IVoparium  '—once  used  at  Winches- 
ter Cathedral,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
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Library  at  Oxford,'  the  Notes  of  diePlainChaunt 
ar«  written  upon  the  alternate  Lines  and  Spaces 
of  a  regular  four-lined  Stave.  This  precious 
MS.  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written 
during  the  reign  of  King  Etheired  II,  who  died  in 
1016.  The  words  Vi  Ethtkreditm  regem  et  eseer- 
citum  Anglorum  eonaervare  digneris,  inserted  in 
the  Litany,  at  fol.  18.  £,  certainly  confirm  this 
opinion.    But  a  great  part  of  the  MS.,  including 

I 
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this  particular  Litany,  is  written  in  the  old 
Notation,  without  the  Stave;  and  sometimes 
both  forms  ais  found  upon  the  same  sheet.  The 
subjoined  fac  simile,'  M  instance,  shewing  the 
places  at  which  the  Four-line  Stave  first  makes 
Its  appearance  in  ihe  volume,  is  taken  from  the 
middle  of  a  page,  the  first  part  of  which  is 
filled  with  Music  written  upon  the  more  autient 
system* 


"prae  itmndecnc^cfinmie  ^oalupciapcnwaci^ 
M  SCO  ^tffhXKOW 

k&^s  Hi  invtrtueriA  tcrvx- 


We  do  not  pretend  to  under<rate  the  chrono- 
logical difficulties  which  surround  the  question 
rallied  by  this  remarkable  MS.  Unless  it  was 
written  at  two  different  periods,  two  different 
methods  would  seem  to  have  been  used  simulta- 
neously in  England  at  the  opening  of  the  iith 
century,  some  considerable  time  before  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  Guidons  *  Micrologus' — the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works — which,  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain, was  not  written  before  the  year  1024,  if 
even  so  early  as  that.  Now  a  portion  of  the 
MS.  was  most  certainly,  written  before  that 
date ;  and,  if  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  close 
examination  of  its  caligraphy  may  be  trusted, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
transcribed,  throughout,  by  the  same  hand ;  in 


which  case,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  Stave 
of  Four  Lines  was  known  and  used  in  thia 
country,  at  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  its 
supposed  invention  in  Italy.  The  advantages  it 
presented,  when  made  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
NeunuB,  were  obvious.  It  fixed  their  positions  so 
clearly,  that  no  doubt  could  now  exi^t  as  to  the 
exact  notes  they  were  intended  to  represent ;  and 
comparatively  little  difficulty  was  henceforth  expe> 
rienced,  by  the  initiated,  in  reading  Plain  Chaunt 
at  sight.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  subjoined 
example'  with  that  given  upon  page  468  will 
illustrate  the  improvement  it  effected  far  more 
forcibly  than  any  verbal  description.  The  caretul 
drawing  of  the  Neuuua  here  sets  all  doubt  at 
defiance. 


ox^^^not  tie-;3n»ommiim 


SolutUm, 


Co  -  10 


n*t  n 


gamom 


nl  •  um 


So  long  as  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt  demanded 
no  rhythmic  ictus  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  necessary  for  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  w6rds  to  which  it  was  adapted,  this  method 
was  considered  sufficiently  exact  to  answer  all 
practical  purposes.  But,  the  invention  of  Mea- 
sured Chaunt  discovered  a  new  and  pressing  need. 
[See  MUBICA  Mensubata.]  In  the  absence  of  a 
system  caftable  of  expressmg  the  relative  dura- 
tion as  well  as  the  actual  pitch  of  the  notes  em- 
ployed, the  accurate  notation  of  Rhythmic  Melody 
was  impossible.    No  provision  had  as  yet  been 

tBodlQ7l[B8.77& 


made  to  meet  this  unforeseen  contingency.  We 
first  find  one  proposed  in  the  '  Ars  Cantus  men- 
surabilis '  of  Franco  de  Colonia,  written,  if  we 
may  trust  the  opinion  of  F^tis,  and  most  of  his 
critical  predecessors,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
lith  century — though  Kiese wetter,  rejecting  the 
generally  accepted  date,  argues  in  favour  of 
the  first  half  of  the  13th.    Francois  plan  does 

I  From  %  MS.  of  th«  14th  omtury,  presnred  in  Um  Library  of  the 
UbiTorsltj  at  Frftgu«.    (zir.  O.  4«.>   la  the  oricinal  Codex,  aa  extra  , 
Hue  ha«  beoD  added  (nngeacblckter  Webe  rezosen.  Ambroa  xays) 
betwf«u  the  Third  and  Fourth,  to  mark  the  place  of  the  F  Clef.  . 
In  order  to  preserve  the  dearueu  of  the  example,  we  hate  here ' 
omitted  It. 
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In 


not  appear  to  have  been  an  original  one ;  bnt, 
rather,  a  compendium  of  the  praxis  in  general 
uae  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote  :  nevertheless, 
it  is  certain  that  we  owe  to  him  our  first  know- 
ledge of  the  Time-Table.  He  it  is,  who  first 
introduces  to  us  the  now  familiar  forms  of 
the  Large — described  under  the  name  of  the 
Double  Long — the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Semibreve.  The  relationship  of  these  new  cha- 
racters to  preexistent  Neunue  is  plainly  shewn 
by  their  outward  form,   the  Large  ^*^)  and 

the  Long  (V)  being  self-evident  developments 
of  the  Virga  {Y),  while  the  hte7%  (■)  and  the 

Semibreve  {W  or  4)  are  equally  recognisable 
as  the  offspring  of  the  Punctun  (•).  Franco 
makes  each  of  the  longer  Notes  equal,  when 
Perfect,  to  two  Notes  of  the  next  lesser  de- 
nomination ;  when  Imperfect,  to  two  only — the 
term  Perfect  being  applied  to  the  number  Three, 
in  honour  of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity.^  The 
Long  was  always  Perfect,  when  followed  by 
another  Long,  and  the  Breve,  when  followed 
by  another  Breve ;  but  a  Long  preceded  or 
followed  by  a  Breve,  or  a  Breve  by  a  Semibreve, 
became,  by  Position,  Imperfect.  This  simple 
rule  was  of  immense  importance ;  for  it  resulted 
in  enabling  the  Composer  to  write  in  Triple 
or  Duple  Rhythm  at  will.  The  Semibreve, 
so  long  as  it  remained  the  shortest  note  in  the 
series,  was,  of  course,  indivisible.  But,  after 
the  invention  of  the  Minim— either  by  Philippus 
de  Vitriaco  in  the  13th  century,  or  Joannes  de 
Muris  in  the  14  th — tbe  Semibreve  was  also  used, 
both  in  the  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect  form; 
being  equal,  in  the  one  case,  to  three,  and,  in  the 
other,  to  two  Minims.  The  Introduction  of  the 
Minim  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  the  Greater 
Semiminim,  now  known  as  the  Crotchet ;  the 
Lesser  Semiminim,  afterwards  called  the  Croma 
or  Fuiia,  and  in  English  the  Quaver ;  and  the 
Semicroma  or  Semifusai^  answering  to  the  modem 
Semiquaver.  These  three  notes,  like  the  Minim, 
were  always  Imperfect ;  and,  for  many  centuries, 
they  were  used  only  after  the  manner  of  embel- 
lishments. 

Originally,  the  notes  of  Measured  «Chaunt  were 
entirely  black :  but,  after  a  time,  red  notes  were 
intermixed  with  them,  on  condition— as  Morley 
tells  us — of  losing  one-fourth  of  their  value.  They 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  remained  very 
long  in  use,  or  to  have  been,  at  any  time,  exten- 
lively  employed.  About  the  year  1370  both  the 
black  and  red  forms  fell  gradually  into  disuse ; 
their  place  being  supplied  by  white  notes,  with 
square  or  lozenge-shaped  heads,  which  seem  to 
have  made  their  earliest  appearance  in  Franco, 
though  they  were  first  brougnt  into  general  notice 
by  the  leaders  of  the  great  Flemish  School.  The 
figures  of  these  notes,  and  their  corresponding 
roiits,  given  in  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  Music 
ever  issued  from  the  press — the  'Practica  mu- 
sics *  of  Franchinus  Gafurius,  printed  at  Milan, 

1 '  Qood  Asamma  TrinlUte.  qua  tw»  act  «i  •umna  p«rf«etto,  nomon 
gaMUMlu'   (FrvMO, '  MutkCA  et  caatus  mooiunliUls.'  mf.  Ir.) 


in  1496 — differed  little  from  the  forms  retainei 
in  use  until  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 


Semi 


Graatar 


Lemer 
Semt- 


Peml- 


I«rg..  Long.  Brer..    ^^^  HlDlm.     Senjl-     „,-lm.  or   c'lUSL 


mini  BO. 


CromA. 


Ml'ir^l  'HTFT  I   t  I  I 


Perfect     Imperfect     Perfect     Imperfoct      «___. 
Large  Large  Long  Long  ^^1* 

Ewt.  UesU  Best.  Best.  '^^^ 


Semlbrera 
Bast. 


J I    I    It— j— E=F=^^^ 


Minim  Best,  or 
Busplrium. 


Greater  Semi- 
minim  Kmt.  or 
Semisusplrium. 


Croma  Bast. 


Semicroma 
Best. 


1 


White-headed  notes  were  always  written  upon 
a  Stave  of  Five  Lines.  Traces  of  this  Stave  are 
found,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  a  MS.  Tract,  '  De  speculatione  musices,* 
by  Walter  Odington,  a  Monk  of  Evesham  in 
Worcestershire,  whose  work,  now  preserved  at 
Cambridge,  is  only  second  in  value  to  that  of 
Franco ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  uni- 
versally recognised  until  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  A  few  square  black  notes  were  occa- 
sionally intersper.sed  among  the  white  ones,  on 
conditions  analogous  to  those  attached  to  the  em- 
ployment of  red  notes  among  black  ones  at  an 
earlier  epoch — the  loss  of  a  third  of  their  value 
when  Perfect,  and  a  fourth  when  Imperfect.  We 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  describe  the  office  of 
these  bUck  notes  more  particularly,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Points  of  Augmentation,  Division,  and 
Alteration.  The  lesser  Semiminim,  Croma,  and 
Semicroma  always  remained  black. 

Apart  from  the  modifications  producible  by 
Position,  the  Rhythm  of  Measured  Music  waa 
regulated  by  the  three- fold  mechanism  of  Mode, 
Time,  and  Prolation ;  three  distinct  systems,  each 
of  which  might  be  used,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination with  one  or  both  of  the  others;  each 
being  distinguished  by  its  own  special  Time-Sig- 
nature.   [See  Mode,  Time,  Pbolatiojt,  Time- 

SiGNATDBE.] 

Mode  governed  the  proportion  between  the 
Large  and  the  Long,  and  the  Long  and  the 
Breve ;  and  was  of  two  kinds — the  Greater,  and 
the  heaser ;  each  of  which  might  be  either  Per- 
fect or  Imperfect.  In  the  Greater  Mode  Perfect, 
the  Large  was  equal  to  three  Longs;  in  the 
Greater  Mode  Imperfect,  it  was  equal  to  two 
only.  In  the  Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  the  Long 
was  equal  to  two  Breves;  in  the  Lesser  Mode 
Imperfect,  it  was  equal  to  two.  The  Modal 
Signs  by  which  these  varieties  were  indicated 
differed  considerably  at  different  periods;  but 
the  following  were  the  forms  moat  firequently 
employed : — 

Great  Mode  Perfect.  Great  Mode  Imperfect. 


1^ 


I 


III     L 


I 


LeflMtr  Mode  Perfect. 


Leaser  Mode  Imperfect. 


^^ 


I 


III     L 


I 


Time  regulated  the  proportion  between  the 
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Breve  and  the  Semibreve ;  and  wat  of  two  kinds, 
Perfect  and  Imperfect.  In  Perfect  Time,  the 
Breve  was  equal  to  three  Seinibreves;  in  Imper- 
fect Time,  to  t«  o  only.  The  following  example 
thews  the  Time  •  Sij^natures  most  trequently 
o'  3d: — 

Perfect  TIm« ;  or,  thai ;  or,  thUR. 


g 


S: 


S 


£ 


5 


3] 


I 


Imperfect  Time ;         or,  thus ; 


or,  thus. 


E 


^ 


£ 


B^^ 


Prolation  concerned  the  proportion  between 
the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim ;  and  was  also  of 
two  kinds,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser— or,  as 
Morley  calls  them,  *the  More  and  the  Lesse.* 
In  the  Greater  Prolation,  the  Semibreve  was 
equal  to  three  Mimins ;  in  the  Lesser,  to  two. 

The  Greater  ProUtion ;         or.  thus ;  or,  thus. 


s 


^: 


^m 


The  Lesser  Prolation ; 


or,  thus; 


or,  thus. 


I 


S 


^. 


g^ 


The  general  principle  observed  in  the  formation 
of  these  Time-Signatures  is,  that  the  Bests  shew 
the  proportion  between  the  Large,  the  Long,  and 
the  Breve;  the  Circle,  the  figure  3.  and  the 
Point,  are  signs  of  Perfection;  the  Semicircle, 
and  the  figure  a,  denote  Imperfection;  while 
the  Bar  drawn  through  the  Circle,  or  Semicircle, 
indicates  Diminution  of  the  value  of  the  notes, 
to  the  extent  of  one-half,  as  does  also  the  inver- 
sion of  the  figures,  thus  0  (*)  Cf  $  0  3-  In  a 
few  rare  cases,  a  double  Diminution,  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  one  fourth,  was  denoted  by  a  double  Bar 
drawn  through  the  Circle,  or  Semicircle,  thus 
(2)  <{^ .  These  rules,  however,  though  applicable 
to  most  cases,  were  open  to  so  many  exceptions, 
that  Omithoparcus,  writing  in  15 1 7,  and  Morley, 
in  1597.  roundly  abuse  their  uncertainty.  In 
very  early  times,  the  three  rhythmic  systems  were 
combine  d  in  proportions  far  more  complex  than 
any  of  the  Compound  Common  or  Triple  Times 
of  modem  Music.  In  Canons,  and  other  learned 
Compositions,  two  or  more  Tiioe-Signaturas  were 
frequently  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
Stave,  in  a  portion  of  the  Credo  of  Hobrecht's 
Missa  'Je  ne  demande'  we  find  as  many  as 
five:— 


i^^^^^ 


These  complications  were  much  affected  by 
Josquin  des  Pr^  and  the  early  Composers  of 
the  Flemish  School ;  but,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  i6th  century — the  so- called  'Golden  Age* — 
the  only  combinations  remaining  in  general  use 
were.  Perfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Prolation 
(O  3<  o'  O^  f  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser 
Prolation   ((^);    the  Greater   Prolation    alone 

(0S)>  '^^  ^^®  Lesser  Prolation  (Q) — answer- 
ing, respectively,  to  the  *,  Alia  Breve,  I,  and 
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Common  Time,  of  our  present  qrstem.   [See  Pbo« 

PORTION.] 

The  Perfection  and  Imperfection  of  the  longer 
notes,  and  the  duration  of  the  shorter  ones,  waa 
abo  materially  affected  by  the  addition  of  Points* 
of  which  several  different  kinds  were  in  use,  all 
similar  in  form  (•),  but  differing  in  effect,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  Point  of  Augmentation  was  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  modem  Dot— that  is  to  say,  it 
increased  the  length  of  the  note  to  which  it  was 
attached,  by  one  half.  It  could  only  be  used  with 
notes  naturally  Imperfect ;  and  was  necessarily 
followed  by  a  shorter  note,  to  complete  the  beat. 

Sometimes,  the  place  of  this  sign  was  supplied 
by  two  black  notes ;  the  first  of  which,  losiug  one 
fourth  of  its  value  by  virtue  of  its  colour,  repre- 
sented the  note  with  the  Point,  while  a  shorter 
black  note  completed  the  beat.  Passages  are 
constantly  written  in  both  ways,  in  the  same 
compositions. 


WriUm; 


wrthus. 


Acfi^. 


[(!'/  '-^ » '  i!>  b  r^^"i^ 


tt 


-^^ 


^ 


WrUleHi         orthtu;       mortrartljf.      Sung. 


-<H-ft-Vr^-H>-»-i7iH'^'-'-»^-l''-'  '^•^a>l 


The  Point  of  Perfection  was  used  for  two  dif- 
ferent purposes.  When  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
Circle,  or  Semicircle,  it  indicated  either  Perfect 
Time,  or  the  Greater  Prolation.  When  placed 
after  a  note,  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the  Time-Sig- 
nature, but  made  Imperfect  by  Position  (see 
page  471),  it  restored  its  Perfection.  In  this 
case,  the  Point  itself  served  to  complete  the 
triple  beat;  in  which  particular  alone  it  differed 
from  the  Point  of  Augmentation.  Thus,  the 
second  Semibreve  in  the  following  example,  being 
succeeded  by  a  Minim,  would  become  Imperfect 
by  Position,  were  it  not  followed  by  a  Point  of 
Perfection.  The  third  SemiUreve,  being  preceded 
by  a  Minim,  really  does  become  Imperfect;  while 
the  first  and  last  Semibreves  remain  Perfect^  by 
virtue  of  the  Time-Signature. 

Written,  Sung, 


^B^E^Ek^=U   m-  "■  ^  r^^ 


The  Point  of  Alteration,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  Point  of  Duplication,  was  less 
simple  in  its  action.  When  used,  in  Ternary 
Rhythm,  before  the  first  of  two  short  notes  placed 
between  two  long  ones,  it  doubled  the  length  of 
the  second  short  note,  and  restored  the  Perfection 
of  the  two  long  ones,  which  would  otherwise 
have  become  Imperfect  by  Position.  In  order  to 
distinguish  this  sign  from  the  Point  of  Augmen- 
tation, the  best  typographers  usually*  placed  it 
above  the  general  level  of  the  notes  to  which  it 
belonged — ^a  precaution  the  neglect  of  which 
causes  much  trouble  to  modem  readers. 

WriUm.  Sung, 
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'  Sometimes  the  old  writers,  dispensing  with  the 
•cttial  Point,  lued,  in  its  stead,  two  black  notes, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  lost,  in  Perfect 
Time,  one  third  of  their  value.  Thus  the  second 
clause  of  the  following  example  precisely  corre- 
sponds  with  the  first ;  since  the  black  Breve,  being, 
by  virtue  of  its  colour,  equal  to  two  Semibreves 
only,  serves  exactly  to  complete  the  measure 
begun  by  the  black  Semi  breve  v  which,  in  this 
case,  retains  its  full  valued.  Examples,  both  of 
the  Point  and  the  black  notes,  will  be  found,  not 
only  in  works  of  the  15th  century,  but  even  in 
those  of  Palestrina,  and  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Wrilttn ;  or  thwt,  8tmp, 
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The  Point  of  Division,  sometimes  called  the 
Point  of  Imperfection,  exercised  a  contrary  effect. 
When  two  Semibreves  were  placed  between  two 
Breves,  in  Perfect  Time,  or  two  Minims  between 
two  Semibreves,  in  the  Greater  Prolation  a  Point 
of  Division  inserted  between  the  two  shrater 
notes  —  generally  on  a  higher  level — served  to 
shew  that  the  two  longer  ones  were  to  be  con- 
sidered Imperfect. 
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As  these  notes  were  already  Imperfect,  by 
Position,  the  Point  made  no  real  difference,  but 
was  merely  added  for  the  sake  of  preventing  all 
possibility  of  misconception.  Jatnnes  Tincturis, 
writing  in  the  15th  century,  expressed  his  con- 
tempt for  such  unnecessary  signs  by  calling  them 
Ass  s  Points  {Fundi  asinei).  NevertheleKS,  they 
were  constantly  used  by  Palestrina  and  his  con- 
temporaries ;  who,  however,  sometimes  dispensed 
with  the  Point,  and  wrote  the  two  last  notes  of 
the  passage  black,  with  the  understanding,  that, 
in  this  case,  they  were  to  retain  their  full  value. 
The  effect  of  Uiis  arrangement  was,  that  the 
several  clauses  of  the  following  example  were  all 
sung  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
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While  the  Virgn,  and  Panettw,  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tem were  thus  developed  into  the  detached  notes 
of  Measured  Music,  the  more  complicated  Ntumof 
gradually  shaped  themselves  into  Ligatures — that 
is  to  say.  pasitages  of  two  or  more  notes,  sung  to  a 
single  syllable.  As  the  most  important  of  these 
have  already  been  described,  in  a  former  article 
[see  Ligature],  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  changes  through  which  they 
passed,  at  diflferent  periods  of  their  history.  In 
Plain  Chaunt,  they  were  always  black,  and  more 


or  less  angular  in  form,  whereas  the  older  Neuma 
were,  for  the  most  part,  rounded.  In  Measured 
M  usic,  they  were  white ;  and  formed  of  square 
or  diagonal  (not  lozenge-shaped)  figures,  placed 
in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  sometimes 
provided  with  Tails,  the  varied  position  of  which 
regulated  their  classification  into  Larges,  Longs, 
Breves,  and  Semibreves ;  notes  shorter  Uian  Uie 
Semibreve  not  being  'ligable.*  In  the  15th  cen*^ 
tury,  the  number  of  notes  contained  in  a  single 
group  was  often  very  considerable ;  and  their  dura- 
tion was  governed  by  many  complicated  laws,  of 
which  the  following  were  the  most  strictly  en- 
forced, especially  by  the  earlier  Composers  of  the 
Flemish  School. 

Tlie  first  note  of  every  Ligature  was  a  Long, 
provided  it  had  no  Tail,  and  the  second  note 
descended — a  Breve,  if  it  had  no  Tail,  and  the 
second  note  ascended.  In  the  first  of  thesrcasen, 
it  was  called  a  Ligatura  cum  proprielate ;  in  the 
second,  a  Ligatura  tine  proprietaU, 

If  the  first  note  had  a  Tail,  descending,  on  the 
left  side,  it  was  a  Breve,  and  ff'ne  proprietate. 
If  it  had  a  Tail  ascending,  on  the  left  side,  it 
was  a  Semibreve,  and  the  Ligature  was  said  to 
be  enm  oppogiia  proprietate. 

If  the  last  note  descended,  it  was  a  Long ; 
if  it  ascended,  a  Breve.  In  the  first  case,  the 
Ligature  was  said  to  be  Perfect,  in  the  second. 
Imperfect.  But,  when  placed  obliquely,  whether 
ascending  or  descending,  it  was  a  Breve,  unless 
it  had  a  Tail  descending  on  the  right  side,  in 
which  case  it  was  a  Long. 

All  intermediate  notes  were,  as  a  general  rule. 
Breves :  but,  if  one  of  them  had  a  Tail,  ascending 
on  the  left  side,  it  was  a  Semibreve. 

Lastly,  a  Large,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Liga* 
ture  it  might  be  placed,  was  always  a  Large. 

In  the  16th  century,  these  laws  were  very 
much  simplified.  The  Ligatures  used  in  the 
time  of  Palestrina  seldom  contained  more  than 
two  notes  ;  or,  if  more  were  included  in  the  figure, 
they  were  treated  as  if  not  in  Ligature.  The 
following  easy  rules  will  serve  for  most  Music 
of  later  date  than  the  year  1550. 

Square  notes,  in  Ligature,  without  Tails,  were 
almost  always  Breves :  but,  if  the  second  note 
descended,  they  were  sometimes  Longs ;  or,  the 
first  might  be  a  Long,  and  the  second  a  Breve. 

Square  notes,  in  ligature,  with  a  Tail  descend- 
ing on  the  right,  were  Longs ;  those  with  a  Tail 
descending  on  the  lefb.  Breves;  those  with  a 
Tail  ascending  on  the  left,  Semibreves. 

Black  notes  were  sometimes  combined  with 
white  ones ;  and,  occasionally,  figures  were  made 
half  white,  and  half  black.  In  these  cases,  each 
colour  was  subject  to  its  own  peculiar  laws. 

Points  attached  to  a  Ligature  affected  it  at 
they  would  have  affected  onlinary  notes. 

In  the  15th  century,  the  F,  C,  and  6  Clefs 
were  used  on  a  great  variety  of  Lines.  Before  the 
invention  of  Ledger  Lines,  their  position  was  fre- 
quently changed,  even  in  the  middle  of  a  Melody, 
in  order  to  bring  the  extreme  notes  of  the  Scale 
within  the  compass  of  the  Stave.  This  being  the 
ease,  it  was  impossible  to  assign  a  distinctive 
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Clef  to  each  particular  quality  of  Voice,  as  we 
do.  The  Clei'B  were,  therefore,  divided  into  the 
four  general  classes  of  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor, 
and  iSuBus ;  and  varied,  in  position,  according  to 
circumstances.  When  more  than  four  Voices  were 
used,  the  fifth  part  was  called  Quintus,  or  Quinta 
pars;  the  sixth,  Sextus,  or  Sexta  pars;  and  so 
with  the  rest :  but,  as  care  was  taken  that  each 
additional  Voice  should  exactly  correspond  in 
isompass  with  one  of  the  normal  four,  we  scarcely 
ever  find  more  than  four  Clefs  used  in  the  same 
Composition.  The  ten  forms  most  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  infancy  of  Polyphonic  Music  are 
shewn  in  the  following  example,  with  the  old 
classification  indicated  above  the  Stave,  and  the 
modem  names,  below  it. 
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The  Polyphonic  Composers  of  the  best  periods 
"were  extremely  methodical  in  their  choice  of 
Clefs,  which  they  so  arranged  as  to  indicate, 
within  certain  lunits,  whether  the  Modes  in 
which  they  wrote  were  used  at  their  natural 
pitch,  or  transposed.  [See  Modes,  the  Ecclbsi- 
abtical].  The  Natural  Clefs — Chiavi  naturali 
— were  the  well-known  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass,  which  have  remained  in  common  use, 
among  Classical  Composers,  to  the  presqpt  day. 
The  transposed  Clefs — Chiavi  trasporUUi,  of 
Chiavette — were  of  two  kinds,  the  ^xsute,  and 
the  Grave.  The  former  were  the  Treble  (yiolino), 
Mezzo  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor, — or  Barytone. 
The  latter  consisted  of  the  Alto,  Tenor,  Barytone, 
and  Basa — or  Contra- Basso.  The  efieot  of  this 
method  of  grouping  was,  that,  when  the  Mode 
was  written,  at  its  true  pitch,  in  the  Chiavi 
naiurali,  the  Chiavette  served  to  transpose  it  a 
Fourth  higher,  or  a  Fifth  lower :  if,  however,  it  was 
written  at  its  natural  pitch,  in  the  Chiavette,  it 
was  transposed  by  aid  of  the  Chiavi  naturali. 
The  High  Treble  and  Contra-Tenore  were  vexy 
rarely  lued,  after  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century;  and  the  Contra-Basso  did  not  lon;r 
survive  them;  but  the  remaining  seven  forms 
were  so  constantly  employed,  that  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them  is  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  Polyphonic  Music. 

The  Flat  and  the  Natural  were  known  and  used 
at  a  very  early  period— certainly  long  before  the 
time  of  Guide — the  former,  under  the  name  of 
the  B  rotundum,  or  B  molle  (b),  and  the  latter, 
under  that  of  B  quadrum,  or  B  durum  ( (3  ).  [See 
B,  vol.  L  107.]  The  Sharp,  or  Diesis,  has  not  been 
traced  back  fiuiher  than  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
cent.,  when  we  find  it,  in  some  French  MSS.  in 
the  form  of  a  double  S.  Andrews  cross  (:^) — as 
in  Adam  de  la  Hale's  fiondellus  *  Fines  amour- 
ettes.* In  the  14th  century,  Ottobi  classes  it  with 
the  B  rotundum,  and  B  qundrum,  and  calls  it 
B  giaoerUe  i^).   In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 


it  quite  displaced  the  Natural ;  and  was  used,  in 
its  stead,  t<>  correct  a  B  which  would  otherwifio 
have  been  sung  Flat.  A  single  B  b  was  always 
placed  at  the  Signature,  in  the  transposed  Modes. 
The  use  of  two  Fiats,  indicating  a  double  trans- 
position— as  in  P.  de  la  Rue's  '  Pour  quoi  non,* 
preserved  in  Petruoci's  Odhecaton — ^is  excessively 
fare.  Still  more  so  is  a  Sharp  Signature :  though 
examples  may  be  found  in  Zartino ;  and  in  Oke- 
ghem*s  *Prennez  sur  moy,'  printed  in  Petrucci*s 
'  Canti  cento  cinquanta.* 

In  Hobrecht's  '  Forseulement,*  and  Barbyrau*s 
Missa  'Virgo  parens  Christi,*  an  Fb  is  placed  at 
the  Signature,  as  a  sign  that  the  Mode  is  Mixo- 
lydian.  at  its  natural  pitch,  and  that  its  Seventh 
Degree  is  not  to  be  sharpened.  These  cases, 
however,  are  altogether  abnormal,  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  precedents.  Both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  Mediaeval  Music  forbade  the  intro- 
duction of  anything,  at  the  Signature^  beyond 
the  orthodox  B  rotundum. 

Accidental  Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals,  very 
rarely  appeared  in  writing ;  the  Singer  being  ex- 
pected to  introduce  the  necessary  Semitones,  in 
their  proper  places,  at  the  moment  of  perform- 
ance, in  obedience  to  certain  laws,  with  an  epitome 
of  which  the  reader  has  already  been  furnished. 
[See  MnsiCA  Ficta.]  This  practice  remained  in 
full  force,  until  the  close  of  the  i6th  century ; 
and  is  even  now  observed  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel. 

Indications  of  Tempo,  Dynamic  Signs,  and 
Marks  of  Expression  of  all  kinds,  were  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Com|K)ser8  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  prepared  to 
recognise  their  prototypes  in  the  singular  Mottos, 
and  .Enigmas,  prefixed  to  the  Canons,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Ockeghem,  and  Josquin  des  Pr^s, 
were  so  zealously  cultivated  by  Composers  of 
the  Flemish  School.     [See  Inscbiptiok.] 

A  few  arbitrary  signs,  however,  were  in  con- 
stant use. 

When  Canons  were  written  on  a  single  Stave, 
the  Presa  ('^O  shewed  the  place  at  which  the 
second,  third,  or  other  following  Voice  was  to 
begin. 

The  Pause  (^)  indicated  the  note  on  which 
such  Voices  were  to  close.  But  it  was  also 
placed,  as  in  modern  Music,  over  a  note  which  the 
Singer  was  expected  to  prolong  indefinitely — as 
in  Basiron's  '  Messa  de  franza*  (printed  in  1508), 
wherein,  at  the  words  '£t  homo  factus  est,'  Pauses 
are  placed  over  no  less  than  eight  Breves  in 
succession. 

The  sign  of  repetition  was  a  thick  bar,  with 
dots  on  either  side,  like  our  own.  When  the 
b^  was  double,  the  passage  was  sung  twice; 
when  it  was  triple,  thrice.  A  passage  in  Ho- 
brecht*s  Missa  '  Je  ne  deniande '  is  directed  to  be 
sung  five  times  (:||:  :|||:  :|||||:).  When  words 
were  to  be  repeated,  a  smaller  sign  was  used 
(•:^-)t  ftQ<l  reiterated  at  each  repetition  of  the  text. 

Ottaviano  del  Petrucci  —  who  first  printed 
Music  from  moveable  types,  in  the  year  1501  — 
Antonio  Gardano,  Riccardo  Amadino,  Christoph 
Plantinus,  Peter  Phalesius,  Pierre  Attaignant, 
Robert  Ballard,  Adrian  le  Boy,  our  own  John 
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Daye,  and  VautroUier,  and  other  early  iypo* 
graphers,  each  gloried  in  a  certain  individuality 
of  style  which  the  Antiqaary  never  fails  to  re- 
cognise at  a  glance.  But,  the  general  character 
of  musical  typography  underwent  no  radical 
change,  from  the  first  invention  of  printing, 
until  the  clof^e  of  the  i6th  century.  In  this 
respect  Plain  Chaunt  was  even  more  conservative 
than  Measured  Music.  After  the  invention  of 
the  Square  Notes — Notalcs  quadratce,  the  Gros 
fa  of  French  Musicians— it  was  always  printed, 
as  now,  in  black  Ifongs,  Breves,  and  Semibreves, 
on  a  Stave  of  Four  Lines,  on  either  of  which 
the  F  or  C  Clef  might  be  placed,  indiscriminately. 
The  G  Clef  was  never  used.  Time-Signatures, 
Rests,  Points,  and  other  signs  used  in  Measured 
Music,  were,  of  course,  quite  foreign  to  its 
nature:  but,  black  Ligatures,  angular  in  char- 
acter, and  of  infinitely  varied  lorm,  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  As  no  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Plain  Chaunt  is  possible,  no  change 
in  its  Nutation  is  either  needed  or  desired.  But, 
with  Rhythmic  Music,  the  case  is  very  different ; 
and  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  Notation 
of  the  1 6th  century  proved  insufficient,  in  many 
ways,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  1 7th. 

The  daily-increasing  attention  bestowed  upon 
Instrumental  Accom^>animent,  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Monodic  Style,  led  to  some 
very  important  chan<;e8.  [See  Monooia.]  The 
varying  compass  of  the  ^truments  employed 
demanded  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  Stave, 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  unlimited  use  of 
Ledger  Lines.  A  single  Ledger  line,  above  or 
below  the  Stave,  may,  indeed,  be  occasionally 
found  among  the  Polyphonic  Music  of  the  i6th 
century ;  but,  only  in  very  rare  cases.  The 
number  of  additional  lines  was  now  left  entirely 
to  the  Composer's  discretion ;  and  it  has  continued 
steadily  to  increase,  to  the  present  day. 

Polyphonic  Music  was  always  printed  in  se- 
parate parts.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ottavio  dei  Petrucci's  rare  volumes,  each  part 
appeared,  by  itself,  in  a  delicious  little  oblong 
4to.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Roman  editions  of 
Palestrina*B  Masses,  four  or  mure  parts  were 
exhibited,  at  a  single  view,  on  the  outspread 
pages  of  a  large  iblio  volume.  But,  the  con- 
nection between  the  parts  was  never  indicated  ; 
and  the  Music  was  never  barred — a  peculiarity, 
which,  in  this  case,  seems  to  have  produced  no 
inconvenience.  This  plan,  however,  was  quite 
unsuited  to  the  new  style  of  composition.  When 
Peri  published  his  'Euridice,'  in  the  year  1600,  he 
placed  the  Instrumental  Aocumpaniwent  below 
the  Vocal  part,  and  indicated  the  connection 
between  the  two  by  means  of  Bars,  scored  through 
the  Stave — whence  the  origin  of  our  English  word 
ScoBK.  The  same  plan  was  followed  by  Caccini, 
in  his  'Nuove  Musiche,*  in  1602;  and,  by  Monte- 
verde,  in  'Orfeo,'  in  1 608 :  and  the  practice  of  print- 
ing in  Partition,  as  score  has  always  been  called 
everywhere  but  in  England,  soon  became  universal. 

The  new  Bars  were  a  great  help  to  the  reader ; 
but,  the  invention  of  the  Cantata,  the  Opera, 
land  the  Oratorio,  introduced  new  forma  of  Rhythm 
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which  it  woB  all  but  impossible  to  express  with 
cleameiES,  even  with  their  assistance,  so  long  as  the 
cumbrous  machinery  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation, 
remained  in  common  use.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
the  Timc-Table  itself  was  entirely  remodelled 
— ^not  in  essence,  for  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween Binary  and  Ternary  Rhythm  formed  the 
basis  of  the  new,  as  well  as  of  the  old  system — 
but,  in  the  means  by  which  that  fundamental 
principle  was  enunciated,  and  its  results  expressed 
in  writing.  The  great  advantage  of  the  new 
method  lay  in  the  recognition  of  a  definite  value 
for  every  note  employed.  The  longer  notes  were 
no  longer  niade  Perfect,  or  Imperfect,  by  Posi- 
tion ;  but  all  were  referred  to  the  Semibreve,  as 
a  fixed  standard  of  duration;  and  all,  without 
exception,  were  subject,  in  their  natural  forms, 
to  binary  division,  and  could  only  be  made  ter- 
nary by  the  addition  of  a  dot — the  old  Point  of 
Augmentation — which  increased  their  value  by 
one  half.  The. chief  factors  of  the  system  were, 
the  aliquot  parts  of  the  Semibreve,  as  represented 
by  the  Minim,  the  Crotchet,  the  Quaver,  and  the 
Semiquaver.  A  certain  number  of  these  factors, 
now  called  the  Beats  of  the  Bar,  was  allotted 
to  each  Measure  of  the  Music.  When  that  num- 
ber was  divisible  by  a,  the  Time  was  said  to  be 
Common;  when  it  was  divisible  only  by  3,  tlie 
Time  was  Triple.  To  express  the  more  compli* 
cated  forms  of  Rhythm,  the  several  Beats  were 
themselves  subject^  to  a  farther  process  of  sub- 
division, which  might  be  either  binary,  or  ternary, 
at  will.  When  it  was  binary,  the  Time,  whether 
Common,  or  Triple,  was  said  to  be  Simple. 
When  it  was  ternary,  in  which  case  each  Beat 
represented  a  dotted  note,  the  Time  was  called 
Compound;  and  with  very  good  reason;  each 
Measure  being,  in  reality,  compounded  of  two  or 
more  shorter  Measures  of  Simple  Triple  Time. 

The  Time-Signatures  by  which  this  new  system 
was  expressed  in  writing  were,  for  the  most  part, 
fractions;  the  denominators  of  which  indicated 
the  proportion  between  the  Beats  of  the  Bar 
and  the  typical  Semibreve,  while  the  numerators 
denoted  the  number  of  such  beats  to  be  taken  in 
a  Measure.  When  the  numerator  was  divisible 
only  by  2,  it  indicated  Simple  Common  Time ; 
when  only  by  3,  Simple  Triple.  In  Compound 
Common  Time  it  was  divisible  either  by  a,  or  3 ; 
and,  in  Compound  Triple,  by  3,  and  3  again. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  practice  were  formed 
by  the  retention  of  the  Semicircle,  for  Common 
Time  with  four  Crotchets  in  a  Measure,  and  the 
barred  Semicircle,  for  the  Time  called  Alia  Breve, 
with  four  Minims.'  The  Simple  Common  Times 
most  used  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  were, 
0,  C,  and  f ;  the  Simple  Triple  Times,  f,  ^,  j, 
and  ^ ;  the  Compound  Common  Times  were  J,  4.  |, 

^V  ^*  ^*  ^S*  ^^  ^^ '  '^^^  ^^^  Compound  Triple 
Times,  f ,  ^,  ^,  and  -J^.  Mozart,  as  if  in  emulation 
of  the  departed  mysteries  of  Proportion,  has  used 
J,  j,  and  g,  simultaneously,  and  with  wonderful 

1  A  qukk  form  of  Slmpl*  Common  TIma.  with  two  Minim  BwU  tn 
the  Meuura,  is  used,  in  modem  Music,  with  the  Signature  of  th« 
barred  bemldrcle.  and  very  improperlj  called  AUa  Brtv*.  Maidrls- 
sohn  much  regretted  that  be  did  not  bar  the  Bemiclrde  In  his  Over- 
iun  to  ih*  MewMtUOt, 
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effect,  in  the  well-known  Minuet  in  '  Boi^  Gio- 
vanni * ;  and  Spohr  hag  used  umilar  combinations 
in  the  Slow  Movement  of  his  Symphony,  'Die 
Weihe  der  Tone/  The  last-named  Composer  has 
also  uiied  |,  in  the  Overture  to  his  finest  Opera, 

*  Faust;  and  |,  in  the  Second  Act  of  the  same 
work. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  admirable 
s^'stem  sprang  into  existence  in  a  moment  of 
time.  It  was  the  result  of  long  experience,  and 
many  tentative  experiments ;  but  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  treat  of  it,  in  its  perfect  condition, 
rather  than  to  dwell  upon  the  successive  stages  of 
its  progress;  and  the  more  so,  because,  since  the 
time  of  Bach,  and  Handel,  it  has  undei*gone 
scarcely  any  change  whatever.*  Those  who  care 
to  study  its  transitional  forms  will  find  some 
curious  examples  among  the  numerous  Rioercari, 
Toccate,  and  Capricci,  composed  for  the  Organ 
by  Frescobaldi,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
1 7th  century. 

When  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Modes  were 
abandoned  in  £ftvour  of  the  modem  Major  and 
Minor  Scales,  the  insertion  of  accidental  Sharps, 
Flats,  and  Naturals,  was  no  longer  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  performer.  The  place  of  every 
Semitone  was  indicated,  exactly,  in  writing ; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  the  Double-Sharp  (  x  )  and 
Double-Fkt  (bb)  corrected  by  the  |||  and  |)b, 
were  added  to  the  already  existing  signs.  A 
curious  relique  of  the  medieval  custom  was, 
however,  retained  in  general  use,  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  when  the  last  Sharp 
or  Flat  was  suppressed,  at  the  Sig^ture,  and 
accidentally  intioduced,  during  th^  course  of  the 
piece,  as  often  as  it  was  needed.  Thus,  Han- 
del's Fifth  Lesson  for  the  Harpsichord  (contain- 
ing the  'Harmonious  Blacksmith*)  was  originally 
written  with  three  Sharps  only  at  the  Signature, 
the  D  being  everywhere  made  sharp  by  an  acci- 
dental. (See  the  editions  of  Walsh  and  of  Arnold.) 
A  few  of  these  'Antient  Signatures* — as  they 
are  now  called —may  still  be  seen,  in  modem  re- 
prints ;  as  in  Mills's  edition  of  Clari's  Duet, 
'Cantando  undi,*  which,  though  written  in  A 
major,  has  only  two  Sharps  at  the  Signature. 

The  rapid  passages  peculiar  to  modem  Instru- 
mental Music,  and  not  unfrequently  emulated  by 
modem  Vocalists,  naturally  led  to  the  adoption  of 
characters  more  cursive  in  style  than  the  quaint 
old  square  and  lozenge-headed  notes,  and  capable 
of  being  written  with  greater  facility.  Thus 
arose  the  round,  or  rather  oval-headed  notes,  which, 
in  the  18th  century,  completely  supplanted  the 
older  forms.  Losenge-heaaed  Quavers,  and  Semi- 
quavers, whatever  their  number,  were  always 
printed  with  separate  Hooks.  The  Hooks  of  the 
round-headed  ones  were  blended  together,  so  as 
to  form  continuous  groups,  contiuning  any  num- 
ber of  notes  that  might  be  necessary — ^a  plan 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  work  both  of  the 

1 1n  the  FT.  UTKagenient.  only:  not  In  the  Full  Score. 

3  Unleu  we  except  the  prexia  of  the  Modern  Itall&n  Compoeen.  who 
•lw«7i  write  in  Simple  Time,  and  make  it  Compound  bjr  the  in- 
sertion of  TripleU-^  Btnnge  contrut  to  the  oonsdeotloui  r^  of  the 

*  BwnoDlone  Blackimlth.' 


writer,  and  the  reader.  Moreover,  with  the 
increase  of  executive  powers,  arose  the  demand 
for  notes  indicating  increased  d^p«es  of  rapidity ; 
the  Semiquaver  was,  accordingly,  subdivided  into 
Demisemiquavers,  with  three  Hooks,  and  Half- 
Demisemiquavers,  with  four — ^the  number  of  ad* 
ditional  Hooks  being,  in  fact,  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Composer.* 

The  introduction  of  the  dramatic  element 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  development 
of  modem  Music  ;  and,  m  order  to  do  it  justice, 
it  became  imperatively  necessary  to  indicate,  as 
precisely  as  might  be,  the  particular  style  in 
which  certain  passages  were  to  be  performed. 
As  early  as  1608,  we  find,  in  the  Overture  to 
Monteverde*8  '  Orfeo,*  a  direction  to  the  effect 
that  the  Trampets  are  to  be  played  eon  tordinu 
It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  dispense,  much 
longer,  with  indications  of  Tempo.  Frescobaldi 
was  one  of  the  first  great  writers  who  employed 
them ;  and — strangely  enough,  considering  his 
birth  in  Ferrara,  and  long  residence  in  Rome — 
one  of  his  favourite  words  was  Adagio,  spelled, 
as  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  Adasio,  The  idea 
once  started,  the  words  Allegro,  Largo,  Grarc^ 
and  others  of  like  import,  were  soon  brought 
into  general  use  ;  and  their  number  has  gradn- 
ally  increased,  until,  at  the  present  day,  it  ha« 
become  practically  infinite.  As  a  general  rule. 
Composers  of  all  nations  have,  by  common  con- 
sent, written  their  directions  in  Italian;  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  practice,  many 
Italian  words  have  been  invested  with  a  con- 
ventional signification,  which  it  would  now  be 
diificult  to  alter.  Beethoven,  however,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  substituted  German  words  for  the 
more  usual  terms,  and  we  find,  in  the  Mass  in  D, 
and  some  of  the  later  Sonatss,  such  expresidons 
as  MU  Andacht,  Nickt  zu  geschwind,  and  many 
others.  [SeeBEETHoyEK,vol.i.p.i936.]  He  soon 
relinquished  this  novel  practice;  but  Mendels- 
sohn sometimes  adopted  it — as  in  Op.  62,  No.  4, 
marked  Jiit  vieUr  Innigkeit  vorztUragen,  and 
numerous  other  instances.  Schumann,  also, 
wrote  almost  all  his  directions  in  German  :  and 
the  custom  has  been  much  affected  by  German 
Composers  of  the  present  day.  A  few  French 
Musicians  have  fallen  into  the  same  habit  ;*  and 
it  was  not  unusual,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  find  English 
Composers— especially  in  their  Glees — ^subeUtut- 
ing  such  words  as  '  Chearful,*  and  '  Slower,'  for 
A  lUgro,  and  Piil  Lento.  Nevertheless,  the  Italian 
terms  still  hold  their  ground  ;  and  the  adoption 
of  a  common  language,  in  such  cases,  is  too 
obvious  an  advantage  to  be  lightly  sacrificed  to 
national  vanity. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  indications  of 
Dynamic  Signs,  in  the  Antiphonary  of  S.  Gall. 
This,  however,  was  quite  an  exceptional  case. 


*  The  elownees  with  which  theM  tnnoratlone  weie  eooepted  is  well 
exentplilled  In  en  article  in  the  'Penny  Ojclopiedta,'  (IWM)  the 
writer  of  which,  lamenting  the  addition  of  unneeeMary  Hooks,  regreta 
that  he  is  obticed  to  mention  the  name  of  Beethoven  among  thos« 
who  have  been  guilty  of  this  monstrous  absurditrl 

4  Berliot.  for  Imtanoe.  indicates  the  use  of '  Haipei,  datu  mi  bmIiu,* 
snd '  Baguettei  d'epooge '} 
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Such  marks  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Poly- 
phonists  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1 7th  was  well  advanced,  that 
they  met  with  ^neral  acceptance.  In  the  1 8th 
century,  however,  all  the  more  essential  signs, 
such  as  /,  p,  fp,  fZf  eres,,  dim.,  and  their  well- 
known  congeners,  were  in  full  use ;  and  the 
numerous  forms  now  commonly  employed  are 
really  no  more  than  elaborate  synonyms  for 
these.  Marks  of  expression,  properly  so  called, 
such  as  -«=,  =»-,  •<,  >,  A,  and  a  host  of  others, 
though  not  unknown  in  the  last  century,  were 
much  less  frequently  used  than  now.  The  Slur, 
however,  the  modem  substitute  for  the  Me- 
dieval Ligature,  and  an  infinite  improvement 
upon  it,  was  constantly  employed,  both  to  shew 
how  many  notes  were  to  be  sung  to  a  ^single 
syllable,  and  to  indicate  the  Legato  style.  So, 
sJso,  were  the  marks  for  Staccato  («)  SUtccatU- 
rimo  (*)»  aud  Mezzo  Staccato  (^^^).  But  the  op* 
posite  to  these  (-)  is  of  very  recent  invention 
indeed ;  and  has  only,  within  a  very  few  years, 
taken  the  place  of  the  far  less  convenient  tenn 
ten,  (dim.  of  tenuto).  The  Tie,  or  Bind  (''~^), 
is  found  in  the  Score  of  Perils  *  £uridice,*  printed 
in  1600.  The  Swell  (-«=:=»>)  was  first  used  by 
Domenico  Mazzocchi,  in  a  collection  of  Madri- 
gals, printed  in  1638.  The  Pause  has  undergone 
no  change  whatever,  either  in  form,  or  significa- 
tion, since  the  time  of  Basiron.  As  in  the  days 
of  Obrecht,  the  Dotted  Double  Bar  is  still  used 
as  the  sign  of  repetition ;  though  a  tripled  bar 
would  no  longer  be  understood  to  indicate  that 
the  passage  was  to  be  sung  or  played  thrice ;  and 
the  dots  are  not  now  placed  on  both  sides  of  the 
bar,  unless  the  passages  on  both  sides  are  in- 
tended to  be  repeated.  The  convenient  forms 
of  in*  and  a°<^  volta  date  from  the  last  century. 
We  first  find  the  term  Da  Capo — ^now  better 
known  by  its  diminutive,  D.C. — in  Alessandro 
Scarlatti's  Opera, '  Theodora,*  produced  in  1693. 
For  this,  when  the  performer  is  intended  to  go 
back  to  the  Preta  (-8')  the  words  Dal  Segno  are 
more  correctly  substituted,  with  the  word  Fine, 
to  indicate  the  final  dose. 

The  innumerable  Graces  which  formed  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  in  the  Music  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  greater  number  of  which  are  now  en- 
tirely obsolete,  had  each  their  special  sign.  By 
fiur  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  true 
Appoggiatura,  which,  though  always  written  ns 
a  small  note,  took  half  the  value  of  the  note  it 
preceded,  unless  that  note  was  dotted,  in  which 
case  it  took  two  thirds  of  it ;  while  the  Acciacca- 
tura,  though  exactly  similar  in  form,  was  always 
played  short.  The  Appoggiatura  is  now  always 
written  as  a  large  note,  and  the  Acciaocatura  as 
a  small  one:  but,  it  is  impossible  to  play  the 
worlcs  of  Haydn,  or  Mozart,  correctly,  without 
thoroughly  understanding  the  difierence  between 
the  two.  [See  Appoggiatura  ;  Acoiacoatuba.] 
The  variety  of  Shakes,  Turns,  Mordents,  Cadents, 
BackfisUs,  and  other  AgriinenB,  cultivated  by 
perfonners  who  have  scarcely,  even  yet,  passed 

1  Sse  KnndalMolml  protest  Mftintt  this  la  I<«lt«r  to  lUdkcrm, 
•Goathe  and  Mwid^Wtohn/  tod  vd.  p^  177. 
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out  of  memory,  was  very  great.  A  valuable 
explanation  of  some  of  those  used  in  the  last 
century,  is  given  in  Griepenkerl's  edition  of  the 
Organ  Works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  on  the  authority  of 
a  letter  written  by  that  Master  himself,  and, 
happily,  still  in  existence.  [See  AGBjbcENS, 
Mordent,  Shake,  Turn,  etc.,  etc.] 

Of  the  numerous  Gle£B  employed  in  the  i6th 
century^  five  only  have  been  retained.  In  Full 
Scores,  Glassical  Composers  still  write  their  Voice 
Parts  in  the  time-honoured  Chiaci  naturali — 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass.  In  the  so- 
called  P  J*.  Scores  of  the  present  day,  the  Treble 
Clef  is  always  substituted  for  the  Soprano ;  and, 
very  often,  for  the  Alto  and  Tenor  also,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Tenor  is  to  be  sung  an  Oc< 
tave  lower  than  it  is  written.  When  this  method 
was  first  invented,  the  Alto  was  also  written  in 
the  Octave  above  that  in  which  it  was  intended  to 
be  sung— as  in  Dr.  Clarke's  edition  of  Handel's 
Works :  but  this  most  inconvenient  plan  is  now 
happily  abandoned  ;  and  the  Alto  part  is  always 
written  at  its  true  pitch,  even  when  transposed 
into  the  Treble  Clef.  Solo  Voice-parts  are  also 
written,  in  full  Scores,  in  their  proper  Clefs.  In 
P.F.  Scores,  all  except  the  Bass  are  always 
written  in  the  Treble  Clef.  Handel  sometimes 
used  the  Treble  Clef,  so  far  as  the  Songs  were 
concerned,  even  in  his  Full  Scores ;  and  hence  it 
is  that,  in  many  cases,  we  only  know  by  traditi6n 
whether  a  certain  Song  is  intended  to  be  sung  by 
a  Soprano  or  a  Tenor.  Of  course  this  observation 
does  not  apply  to  the  great  Composer's  Choruses, 
which  were  always  written  in  their  proper  Clefs. 

Every  Orchestral  or  other  Instrument  has, 
also,  its  proper  Clef ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  dis- 
tinctive Method  of  Notation.  Violin  Music  is 
always  written  in  the  Treble  Clef — to  which, 
indeed,  the  name  of  the  Violin  Clef  is  given, 
everywhere  but  in  England ;  and  to  save  Ledger 
Lines,  the  high  notes  are  sometimes  written 
in  the  octave  below,  with  the  diminutive  SvOp 
and  the  dotted  line,  above  them. 

The  Viola  always  plays  from  the  Alto  Clef. 

The  Violoncello  has  a  peculiar  Notation  of  itt 
own.  Its  normal  Clef  is  the  Bass ;  but  the  higher 
notes  are  generally  written  in  the  Tenor — some* 
times,  though  less  firequently,  in  the  Alto.  The 
highest  notes  of  all  are  written  in  the  Treble 
Clef ;  but,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
to  be  played  an  Octave  lower  than  they  are  written, 
unless  the  word  loco  is  placed  over  them,  in 
which  case  they  are  to  be  played  in  their  true 
place.  When  Sva  ...  is  placed  over  them,  they 
are  played  an  Octave  higher  than  they  are  written. 
Beethoven,  in  his  P.F.  Trio  in  Bb,  Op.  97,  gives 
full  directions  to  this  effect ;  but  some  writers 
for  the  ViolonoeUo,  dispensing  with  the  word  loco, 
place  Sva  . .  .  over  the  notes  which  they  wish  to 
be  played  at  their  true  pitch. 

The  Contra-Basso  part  is  always  written  in  the 
Bass  Clef;  but  the  Instrument  sounds  the  note 
an  octave  lower  than  it  is  written.  In  the  Or* 
chestra,  the  player  sits  at  the  same  desk  as  the 
Violoncello,  and  plays  frx>m  the  same  part :  but 
it  is  understood  uat  he  is  to  be  silent^  wImbq  any 
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other  tlian  the  Baas  Clef  is  used,  or,  when  the 
part  is  marked  'cello*;  and  not  to  play  again, 
until  the  Bass  Clef  is  resumed,  or  the  part  marlced 
BcLMO.  Since  the  time  of  Beethoven,  a  separate 
part  has  often  been  written  for  the  Contra-Basso ; 
but  the  player  always  looks  over  the  same  book 
as  the  Violoncello. 

Flutes  and  Oboes  always  play  from  the  Treble 
Clef.  Clarinets  also  play  from  the  Treble  Clef; 
but  parts  for  the  Bb  Clarinet  are  written  a 
Major  Second,  and  those  for  the  A  Clarinet  a 
Minor  Third,  higher  than  they  are  intended 
to  sound.  Thus,  in  Beethoven's  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  the  Bb  Clarinet  parts  are  written 
in  D  minor ;  and  in  Mozart*s  Overture  to 
Figaro  (in  D),  the  A  Clarinet  parts  are  written 
in  F ;  while,  in  both  cases,  the  Instrument  trans- 
poses the  notes  to  the  required  pitch,  without 
farther  interference  on  the  part  of  the  player. 
The  Como  di  Bassetto,  or  Tenor  Clarinet,  plays 
every  note  a  Fifth  lower  than  it  is  written ;  its 
part,  therefore,  when  intended  to  be  played  in 
the  key  of  F,  must  be  written  in  that  of  C  :  and 
the  same  peculiarity  characterises  the  Cor  An- 
glais, or  Tenor  Oboe. 

The  normal  Clef  for  the  Bassoon  is  the  Bass ; 
but  the  Tenor  Clef  is  frequently  employed,  for 
the  highest  notes,  to  save  Ledger  Lines.  The 
Double  Bassoon  also  uses  the  Bass  Clef,  sounding 
every  note  an  Octave  lower  than  it  is  written. 

Trumpet  parts  are  written  in  the  Treble  Clef^ 
and  always  in  the  key  of  C ;  the  Instrument 
being  made  to  transpose  them  to  the  required 
pitch  by  the  addition,  or  removal,  of  Crooks. 
In  the  time  of  Handel,  Trumpets  rarely  played 
in  any  other  keys  than  those  of  C  and  D ;  and 
the  parts  were  then  always  written  in  the  key 
in  which  they  were  intended  to  be  played. 
Horn  parts  are  written  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  Trumpet  parts ;  and  the  Instrument  transposes 
them,  in  like  manner,  but  in  the  Octave  below. 
The  few  lower  notes  for  the  Horn  are,  however, 
frequently  written  in  the  Bass  Clef.  The  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Bass  Trombones,  play  from  the  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Bass  Clefs,  respectively. 

The  Drums,  as  a  general  rule,  play  only  two 
notes — the  Tonic,  and  Dominant :  and  these  are 
usually  written  in  C,  and  transposed  by  the  man- 
ner of  tuning  the  Instrument.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  true  notes  are  written ;  especially  when 
more  than  two  Drums  are  used. 

The  Wind  Instruments  used  in  Military  Bands 
stand  in  a  great  variety  of  keys,  thereby  causing 
much  complication  in  the  Notation  of  the  Score. 

In  the  Scores  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  the 
Organ  is  usually  made  to  play  from  the  ordinary 
Baas  part,  which  is  figured  throughout,  and  thus 
convei-ted  into  a  'Thorough-base,*  in  order  to 
indicate  the  chords  with  which  the  Organist  is 
expected  to  enrich  the  composition.  When  the 
letters  T.  S. — for  Tado  solo — are  substituted 
for  the  figures,  the  Organist  omits  the  Chords, 
and  plays  the  Bass  only,  in  unison,  until  the 
figures  reappear.  The  Oigan  part  is  only  written 
in  fiill,  on  two  Staves,  when  it  is  purely  obhli' 
gato — ^as  in  Handel's  'SauL*     In  old  Organ 
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'  and  Harpriohord  Music— both  written  in  precisely 
the  same  way — frequent  use  is  made  of  the 
Tenor  Clef;  but  it  has  never  been  used  for  the 
Pianoforte,  the  Notation  for  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  Ledger  Lines, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  use  of  the  di- 
minutive 8«a.  placed  over  notes  written  in  the 
octave  below.  When  the  Pedal  was  first  brought 
into  general  use.  it  was  indicated  by  the  sign 
^,  or  the  words  senza  tordino ;  the  sign  ^,  or 
the  words  eon  sordino,  shewing  the  place  at 
which  it  was  to  be  removed.  It  is  now  indicated 
by  the  abbreviation  Ped, ;  and  its  removal,  by 
an  asterisk  ^,  or,  as  in  some  of  Beethoven's  later 
works,  a  little  cross  + .  The  words  una  corda, 
or  the  letters  U.C,  indicate  the  'Soft  Pedal' ; 
and  the  words  tre  corde,  or  the  letters  T.C  are 
used  to  direct  its  removal.  In  Beethoven's  Son- 
ata, Op.  1 06,  the  gradual  removal  of  the  'Soft 
Pedal'  is  indicated  thus : — Una  corda.  Poeo  a 
pooo  due  ed  aUora  tuUe  U  corde.  In  the  days 
when  he  affected  Gennan  terms,  he  used  the 
words  mit  Venchi^unff,    [See  Vebschiebuno.'] 

In  old  Pianoforte  Music,  Abbreviations  are 
of  fr^uent  oocurrenoe.  They  are  now  veiy 
rarely  used ;  and  are,  indeed,  commonly  supposed 
to  indicate  a  very  debased  style  of  typography : 
nevertheless,  they  frequently  serve  to  fiscilitate  the 
process  of  reading  very  considerably.  In  Orchestral 
Parts,  they  are  still  extensively  used ;  especially 
in  tremolos,  and  other  similar  passages,  in  which, 
while  economising  space,  they  save  readers  an 
immensity  of  trouble.  [See  Abbbkviationb, 
Horn,  Trumpet,  Bassoon,  Double  BAflBOOR, 
Clarinet,  etc.,  etc.] 

If  perfect  adaptation  of  the  means  used  to  the 
end  proposed  be  accepted  as  a  fair  standard  of 
excellence,  our  present  system  of  Notation  leaves 
little  to  be  desired;  for  it  is  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  any  combination  of  sounds,  consistent  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  principles  of 
Musical  Science,  which  it  is  incapable  of  ex« 
pressing.  Attempts  have  been  made,  over  and 
over  again,  to  supenede  it  by  newer  inventions  : 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Tonic  Sol-fa' 
^  system,  and  its  French  equivalent,  the  M^thode 
Galin-Paris-Chev^,  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded 
in  commanding  serious  attention.  It  is  impossible 
that  we  can  set  aside  arrangements,  the  conveni- 
ence of  which  has  been  tested  by  so  many  centuries 
of  experience,  in  favour  of  such  Methods  as  that 
advocated  by  the  *  Chroma-V erein  des  gleich* 
Btttfigen  Tonsystems,'  the  '  Keyboard  Me&od  of 
Notation,  or  Chromatic  Stave,  or  any  other  sys- 
tems, good  or  bad,  of  modem  invention,  whether 
based  upon  the  results  of  private  experience,  or 
scientific  calculation,  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  construction.  Like 
the  Chiffres  proposed  by  Louis  Bouxigeois,  in  the 
1 6th  century,  they  may,  for  a  time,  attain  a  oer« 
tain  amount  of  delusive  popularity ;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  they  must,  and  invariably  do,  fall  to  the 
ground.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Our  reoog^ 
nised  system  is  an  universal  Language,  common  • 

1  For  an  aoeoimt  of  the  'MoTMble  Do.'  which  Ibrau  Um  chtaf 
charmcterlitio  of  this  a,j%itm,  mo  8oLiiia*TiON. 
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to  all  civiliaed  countries  ;  whereas,  the  empirical 
methodB  which  have  been  proposed  as  substi- 
tutes for  it  are,  like  the  Tablature  for  the  Lute, 
fitted,  at  their  best,  only  to  answer  some  special 
purpose,  often  of  yery  slight  importance.  The 
'  Tonic  Sol  fa '  system,  for  instance, — even  set- 
ting aside  the  grave  faults  which  it  shares  with 
the  older  Alphabetical  Method  long  since  con- 
demned— could  never  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  very  commonplace  Part 
Singing,  while  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it 
could  scarcely  fail,  if  devoted  to  the  study  of 
ordinary  Notation,  to  lead  to  far  higher  results. 
[See  Tonic  sol-fa;  Key,  II,  vol.  ii.  p.  55a; 
B0UBOEOI8,  Louis,  Appendix.]  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  predict,  for  the  present  Written 
Language  of  Music,  a  future  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  ^e  Scientific  Principles  of  which  it  has  so 
long  been  the  recognised  exponent.       [W.  S.  R.] 

NOTE,  NOTES  (Lat.  nota).  The  marks  or 
signs  by  which  music  is  put  on  paper.  [See 
Notation.]  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  notes.  [See  Scale.] 
Also  for  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte ;  and  for  a  tune 
or  song,  as  the  *  note'  of  a  bird.  [G.] 

NOTTEBOHM,  Martin  Gdstav,  composer, 
teacher,  and  writer  on  music,  bom  Nov.  1 2, 181 7, 
at  Liidenscheid  near  Amsberg  in  Westphalia, 
son  of  a  manufacturer.  In  1838  and  39,  when 
in  Berlin  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Garde-Schiitzen- 
bataillon,  he  took  lessons  on  the  piano  and  com- 
position from  L.  Berger  and  Dehn.  In  1S40  he 
removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  particularly 
the  latter.  A  testimonal  from  Mendelssohn, 
stating  his  qualifications  as  a  muidcian,  procured 
his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  in  Sept.  1846 
he  settled  finally  in  Vienna.  In  1847  he  went 
through  a  course  of  counterpoint  with  Sechter, 
and  has  since  been  esteemed  as  an  able  and 
conscientious  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  com- 
position. But  it  is  as  a  solid  and  scientific 
writer  on  music  that  his  name  will  live  ;  indeed 
his  critical  researches  on  Beethoven*s  works  con- 
stitute him  an  authority  of  the  first  rank.  His 
cooperation  in  the  revised  editions  of  the  works 
of  Bach,  EUmdel,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Mozart,  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  undertakings  so 
important  should  be  conducted.  If  not  the  first 
to  explore  Beethoven*s  sketch-books,  he  has  cer^ 
tainly  investigated  them  more  thoroughly  and 
to  more  purpose  than  any  one  else,  and  hb  works 
on  this  subject  deserve  the  gratitude  of  every 
student  of  the  great  composer.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  1 74.] 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  far  no  public  institu- 
tuticn  has  been  inclined  to  offer  a  man  of  his 
great  attainments  a  position  oonmiensurate  with 
his  services. 

Up  to  the  present  date  (April  i88o>  Notte- 
bohm  has  published  ; — '  Musikwissens.hafUiche 
Beitrage  *  in  the  '  Monatschrifb  fiir  Theater  und 
Musik*(i855  and  57,  Vienna,  Klemm) ;  'Ein 
Skizzenbuch  von  Beethoven,'  description  with 
extracU  (1865,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel) ;  'Thema- 
tisches  Verzeichniss  der  im  Druck  erschienenen 
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Werke  von  Beethoven,'  and  ed.  enlarged,  and 
with  chronological  and  critical  observations  ( 1 868, 
B.  &  H.) ;  '  Beethoveniana  *  (1872,  Rieter-Bie- 
dermann)  ;  *  Beethoven's  Studien,*  vol.  i.  con- 
taining the  instruction  received  by  Beethoven 
from  Haydn.  Albrechtsberger,  and  Salieri ;  from 
the  original  MSS.  (1873,  ibid.)  ;  '  Thematisches 
Verzeichniss  der  im  Druck  erschienenen  Werke 
von  Franz  Schubert'  (1874,  Vienna,  Schreiber)  ; 
'Neue  Beethoveniana,'  papers  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  'Musikalisches  Wochenblatt' ; 
1875  to  79 — this  last,  and  the  'Beethoveniana,' 
are  found^  on  the  examination  of  Beethoven's 
sketch-books  to  which  allusion  has  been  made; 
*  Mozartiana'  (1880,  B.  &  H.)  His  compositions 
include~-op.  i, Clavier-quartet;  op.  4, Clavier-trios 
(both  Peters) ;  Solos  for  P.F.  op.  2  and  3  (Peters) ; 
op.  6,  10,  II,  13-15  (Spina);  op.  16  (Peters); 
op.  1 7  '  Variationen  iiber  ein  Thema  von  J.  S. 
Bach'  P.F.  4  hands  (B.  &  H.).  [C.F.P.] 

NOURRIT,  Louis,  tenor-singer,  bom  Aug.  41 
1780,  at  Montpellier.  and  educated  in  the 
Maltrise  there ;  through  the  influence  of  Mehul 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  became  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Garat,  and  won  prizes.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  as 
Renaud  in  Glucks  'Armide.'  A  good  singer, 
but  unambitious  and  cold,  he  contented  himself 
with  taking  Lalnd's  parts  in  the  old  operas,  and 
seldom  created  new  r6les.  He  retired  in  1826, 
and  lived  at  his  country  house  at  Brunoy  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  23,  1831. 
During  the  whole  of  his  operatic  career  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  diamond  merchant,  and 
wished  to  make  a  tradesman  of  his  eldest  son 

Adolphe,  bom  in  Paris,  March  3,  1802.  This 
gifted  youth  received  a  good  classical  education 
at  the  College  Ste.  Barbe,  but  was  then  put  into 
an  office,  the  drudgery  of  which  he  beguiled  by 
studying  music  in  secret.  On  the  representation 
of  Grarcia,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his 
wishes.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  took 
place  Sept.  10,  i8ai,  as  Pylade  in  Gluck's  *Iphi- 
g^nio  en  Tauride,'  when  he  was  favourably 
received,  partly  because,  in  voice,  manner,  and 
appearance,  he  was  strikingly  like  his  father. 
This  re^'emblance  suggested  to  M^ul  an  op^ra* 
faerie,  *Les  deux  Salem'  (July  12,  1824),  which 
however  failed.  Adolphe  was  intelligent  and 
well-educated,  and  determined  to  succeed. 
Flexibility  of  voice  he  acquired  by  singing  in 
Rossini's  operas,  and  he  studied  hard  to  excel 
as  an  actor  both  in  comedv  and  tragedy.  On 
his  father's  retirement  ne  succeeded  him 
as  leading  tenor,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  created  the  first  tenor  rdle  in  all 
the  operas  produced  at  the  Acad^mie.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  parts  written  for  him  : — 

1826,  N^ocl^    in    '  Le    Sidge    de    Corinthe.' 

1827,  Am^nophis  in  Molse';  and  Douglas  in 
<  Macbeth.'  1828,  Mnsaniello  in  '  La  Muette  de 
Portici' ;  and  *  Le  Comte  Ory.'  1829,  Arnold  in 
'Guillaume  Tell.'  1830,  L^nard  da  Vinci  in 
Ginestet's  'Fran9ois  I  2k  Chambord';  and  Un 
Inconnu  in  'Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadfere.'  1831, 
Adhemar  in  'Earyanthe';    Guillaume  in  *T«e 
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performance  of  *  Messiah  *  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  at  a  benefit  concert  at  St.«ramM'B  Hall«  and  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  she  now  residee.  Her  voice 
was  a  high  soprano^  extending  from  G  below  the 
Btave  to  D  in  alt,  remarkable  for  purity  of  tone, 
brilliance  and  power.  She  excelled  in  oratorio, 
particularly  in  devotional  songs,  and  she  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  dnwn  praise  frcon 
Charles  Lamb,  notwithstanding  his  meenaibility 
to  music.     (See  his  poem  *  To  Clara  N.') 

•  Mart  Sabilla,  his  sixth  daughter,  was  also  a 
soprano  vocalist,  but  delicacy  of  throat  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  cold  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
singing.  She  has  tran^ted  several  theoretical 
werks  into  English.  Since  1849  she  has  resided 
tn  Italy,  at  first  at  Nice,  and  since  at  Genoa. 

•  Joseph  Alfred,  his  eldest  son,  bom  18 10, 
fras  a  bass  singer,  and  for  many  ycftn  sang  in 
oratorios  and  concerts.  He  was  ror  some  time 
4)hoir-ma8ter  at  lincolnVInn  Chapel.  He  adapted 
the  English  text  to  the  '  Lohgesang,'  and  several 
of  the  Psalms  of  Mendelssohn.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  advertise- 
ment  duty,  the  paper  duty,  the  stamp  on  news* 
papers,  and  other  imposts  generally  known  as 
the  'Taxes  upon  Knowledge.'  He  is  however 
best  known  as  a  music  publisher.  [See  Kovello, 
EwEB  &  CoMFAirT.]  He  retired  in  1856,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Nice,  whence  he  removed  to 
Genoa,  where  he  is  now  living.  [W.H.H.] 

NOVELLO,  EWER,  &  Co.,  Music  Pu»- 
LISHEB9.  The  foundation  of  this  firm  dates  from 
the  year  181 1,  when  Vincent  Novello,  already 
well  known  as  a  professor  of  music  and  organist, 

Sut  forth  his  first  publication,  '  Novello's  Sacred 
lusic  as  performed  at  the  Boyal  Portuguese 
Chapel.* 

Vincent  Novello,  while  much  engaged  both  as 
teacher  and  organbt,  found  time  to  compose,  edit^ 
and  issue  from  his  private  residence  from,  time 
to  time  many  important  works,  amongst  others, 

•  Twelve  Easy  Masses  *  (3  vols,  folio)  ;  *  Motetts 
and  other  Pieces  principally  adapted  for  the 
Morning  Service '  (2  vols,  folio)  ;  'Evening  Ser- 
vice, being  a  collection  of  Pieces  appropriate  to 
Vespers,  Complin,  and  Tenebroe*  (a  vols,  folio), 
and  many  others  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
article.  At  this  time  he  also  commenced  his 
greatest  work,  '  PurcelFs  Sacred  Music '  (4  vols., 
urge  folio).  The  publication  of  this,  which, 
^hen  completed,  consisted  of  upwards  of  1000 
pages,  was  finished  after  his  son,  Joseph  Alfred 
Novello,  had  begun  business  as  a  regular  music- 
publisher  at  No.  67,  Frith  Street,  Soho,  which 
he  did  in  1839.  fVom  Frith  Street  he  removed 
in  1834  to  more  extensive  premises  at  No.  69, 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  which  house,  in  conjunction 
with  No.  7q,  is  still  occupied  by  the  present  firm  as 
a  printing-office.  In  those  early  days  no  less  than 
18  maeses  by  Mozart  and  16  by  Haydn,  of  which 
only  8  and  7  respectively  had  previously  been  pub- 
lished, and  that  only  in  full  score,  were  issued 
under  the  editorship  of  Vincent  Novello  in  the 
practical  and  useful  form  of  vocal  scores.  In 
thus  taking  up  sacred  music,  Novello  was  the 
^t  legitimate  suooessor  to  Jomr  Day,  since 
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whose  time  the  publication  of  saered  mvuSJn  !n 
England  had  been  limited  to  the  issue  of  works 
such  as  Bamard*s  'Selected  Church  Music,' 
Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,*  Crofts  'Musica Sa- 
cra,* etc.,  which  were  issued  on  eubsoription  by 
the  editor  or  composer. 

Joseph  Alfred  Novello  was  the  first  person  who 
made  the  practical  discovery  that  music  could  be 
supplied  in  iaige  quantities  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  had  hitherto  been  chaiged,  and  that  the 
necessary  demand  might  be  created  by  bringing 
out  what  were  then  considered  extraordinarily 
cheap  editions  of  standard  works.  How  different 
the  meaning  of  the  term '  cheap '  was  at  that  early 
period  fi;om  what  it  is  now^  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fru;t  that  the  small  engraved  oblong  editions 
of  Haydn*s  and  Mccartys  Maisses,  then  considered 
very  low  in  priCe,  were  chaz^ged  to  the  public  at 
sums  varying  from  8s.  6d.  downwards. 

Mr.  Alfred  Novello  soon  advanced  still  further 
in  the  same  direction,  by  turning  his  attention  to 
type-printing,  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  a 
really  laige  demand.  In  1846  he  be^an  the  issue 
of  music  in  8vo — that  form  being  then  an  entire 
novelty — printed  ftom  type.  The  '  Messiah*  and 
the '  Creation*  were  issued  in  that  year  in  sixpenny 
numbers,  and  were  followed  by  many  others. 
In  1857  the  *  Messiah  *  was  issued  at  is.  4c2.,  and 
now  (1880)  not  only  that  but  67  other  oratorios 
And  laige  worlu  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Bach,  Mor 
zart,  Weber,  Cberubini,  Mendexssohn,  Gounod, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Goetz,  and  many  others  are 
published  at  one  shilling.  Concurrently  with 
the  progress  of  the  type-printing,  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  sheet-music  by  about  50  per  cent 
was  made  in  the  year  1849,  thus  placing 
it  before  a  laige  section  of  the  public  by  whom 
it  had  before  been  unattainable.  But  while  thus 
lowering  the  price  of  music  and  extending  its 
range,  &e  firm  has  not  been  unmindful  of  excel- 
lence of  execution.  Vincent  NoveUo*s  early  pro- 
ductions are  distingmshed  for  a  peculiar  grace 
and  neatness ;  and  veiy  recently,  oy  introducing 
German  eingravers,  his  successors  have  producec^ 
in  the  Purcell  Society's  volume  for  1878,  and 
in  their  complete  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  P.F. 
works,  specimens  of  plate  music  equalling  any  that 
are  turned  out  by  the  great  foreign  publishers, 
and  frilly  up  to  the  same  veiy  high  level  of  ez>* 
oellence  which  distinguishes  their  type-music. 

In  the  year  1861  the  business  began  to  be 
conducted  under  the  style  of  Novello  £  Co.,  Mr« 
Henry  Littleton,  who  had  taken  an  increasingly 
active  part  in  the  house  since  1841,  and  had  for 
some  years  the  sole  direction  of  the  business^ 
being  admitted  a  partner:  five  years  later  he 
became  the  sole  proprietor,  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Novello;  and  in  1867  he  purchased  the 
business  of  Ewer  &  Co.,  thus  acquiring  the  whole 
of  the  copyright  works  of  MendeLssol^.  In  the 
same  year  the  premises  at  No.  i,  Bemers  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  were  opened,  and  the  firm  became 
Juiown  under  its  present  style  of  Novello^  Ewer 
&  Co.  Later  still,  in  1878,  laiige  bookbinding 
establishments  were  opened  at  III  and  iij 
Southwark  Street  [G.j 
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KOVERRE,  Jean  Georges,  bom  in  Paria, 
April  29,  1727.  His  father,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Charles  XII,  intended  him  for  the 
army,  but  his  love  of  dancing  and  the  theatre 
were  invincible,  and  he  became  the  great  au- 
thority on  dancing,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
Frendi  ballet.  A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  dancer 
Dupr^,  he  made  his  d^ut  before  the  court  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1743,  but  apparently  without 
success,  as  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  well  re- 
ceived at  Berlin.  In  1 747  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  composed  several  ballets  for  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  the  success  of  which  aroused  so  much 
jealousy  as  to  induce  him  to  accept  Granick's 
invitation  to  London  in  1755.  There  he  spent 
two  years,  profiting  in  more  ways  than  one,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  more  extended  knowledge 
and  more  elevated  imagination  of  his  ballets  of 
that  date.  He  returned  to  Paris  hoping  for  the 
appointment  of  ballet-master  to  the  Acad^mie, 
but  failing  this,  he  accepted  a  lucrative  engage- 
ment at  the  large  theatre  of  Lyons.  Here,  in 
conjunction  with  Granier,  he  produced  three 
ballets  (1758  and  59)  of  which  the  scenarios 
were  printed.  Here  aJso  he  published  his  '  Let- 
tres  Sur  la  Danse  et  ies  Ballets  ( 1 760,  i  vol.  8vo), 
which  attracted  general  notice,  and  greatly  in* 
creased  his  reputation.  Remaining  still  without  a 
summons  to  Paris,  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg.for  whom  he  composed  no  less  than 
twenty  divertissements  and  ballets  pantomimes. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  next  summoned 
him  to  Vienna,  as  director  of  the  oourt-fltes, 
and  dancing-master  to  the  Imperial  family  ;  and 
here  again  he  composed  a  dozen  ballets  for  the 
court  theatre,  the  scenarios  of  which  were 
printed  separately.  On  the  marriage  of  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  Noverre  received  Uie  order  of 
Christ,  and  permission  to  take  part  in  the  wed- 
ding fgtes  at  Milan,  when  he  produced  several 
new  ballets,  afterwards  given  in  Vienna. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1 7  75,  Noverre  obtained, 
through  his  former  pupil  Marie  Antoinette,  now 
Queen  of  France,  the  long-coveted  post  of '  Maltre 
des  ballets  en  chef  at  the  Academic.  In  addi- 
tion to  revivals  of  earlier  works  he  composed 
specially  for  the  Op^ra  'Les  Caprices  de  Gala- 
th^'  (Sept.  30,  1776);  'Annette  et  Lubin' 
(June  9,  1778) ;  *Lies  petits  Riens'  (June  11, 
J 778),  for  which  Mozart  wrote  twelve  pieces; 
and  *M^^*  (Jan.  30,  1780).  He  also  ar- 
ranged the  divertissements  of  several  operas  by 
Gluck  and  Piccinni.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  fled  to  London,  and  there  pro- 
duced two  of  his  best  ballets,  '  Les  Noces  de 
Thetis'  and  'Iphig^e  en  Aulide.*  After  so 
successful  a  career  he  was  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  an  old  age  of  affluence,  but  during  the 
Revolution  he  lost  the  savings  of  50  years  and 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  which  he  bore  with 
dignity  and  resignation.  His  death  took  place 
at  St.  Germain  en  Laye  in  1810,  in  the  end  of 
October,  according  to  Choron  and  Fayolle,  on 
Nov.  19,  according  to  F^tis.  Some  give  1807, 
but  that  is  apparently  a  mistake. 

Naverxe  several  times  remodelled  his  standard 
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work.  An  edition  published  at  St.  Petersbui^ 
(1803-4)  'Lettres  sur  la  Danse,  sur  les  Ballets 
et  les  Arts,'  4  vols.,  scarce,  and  apparently  un- 
known to  F^tis,  contains  analyses  of  numerous 
ballets.  The  best-known  is  the  Paris  edition  of 
1807,  *Lettres  sur  les  Arts  imitateurs  en  g^n^ral, 
et  sur  la  Danse  en  particulier,*  a  vols.,  with  por- 
trait engraved  by  Roger  after  Gu^iin,  and  the 
following  lines  by  Imbert  :— 

Bn  fen  de  ion  gtoie  11  anima  la  danse: 
Aox  beaux  joun  de  la  Or^ce  il  sut  la  rappeler ; 
Ht,  reoouYiant  par  Ini  lear  antique  Eloquence, 
Lee  gestes  et  lee  pai  appxirent  4  parler 

which  give  a  good  sunmiary  of  what  Noverre 
efiected.  He  invented  the  ballet  d'action,  re- 
formed the  costume  of  the  dancers,  abolished 
routine  in  favour  of  taste,  compelled  composers 
to  conform  their  music  to  the  situations  in  the 
drama  and  the  sentiments  of  the  characters, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  pantomime  appeal 
to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Among  Noverre's  writings  may  be  specified 
'Observations  sur  la  construction  d*une  nouvelle 
Salle  de  TOp^ra'  (Amsterdam,  1787);  and 
'Lettres  k  uu  artiste  sur  les  Uies  publiques* 
(Year  IX.).  The  MS.  notes  of  an  emment 
bibliophile  allude  to  another,  'Throne  et  pra- 
tique de  la  Danse  en  g^n^ral,*  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  printed,  and  was  doubtless  intended 
for  the  *  Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,*  projected  by 
Noverre,  but  not  finished.  [G.  C] 

NOWELL.    [SeeNofe..] 

NOZZE  DI  FIGARO,  LE.  Opera  buffa  by 
Mozart,  in  4  acts ;  the  libretto  by  L.  da  Ponte 
after  Beaumarchais*  *  Manage  de  f^garo,*  on 
Mozart*s  own  suggestion.  It  is  dated,  in  Mozart*8 
Autograph  Catalogue,  Vienna,  April  29,  1876, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  I.  In  Paris  as 
'  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,*  in  5  acts,  with  Beau- 
marchais' spoken  dialogue,  at  Academic,  March 
ao,  1793  ;  at  Th^tre  Lyrique,  as  *  Les  Noces  de 
Figaro,*  by  Barbier  and  C!ajT^,  in  4  acts.  May  8, 
1858.  In  London,  in  Italian,  at  the  King*s 
Theatre,  June  18,  181  a,  [G.j 

NUANCES  (shades).  This  word  is  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  various  modifications  of  time, 
force,  and  expression,  which  are  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  modem  music,  whether 
indicated  by  the  composer  or  inserted  by  the 
performer.  As  examples  of  modifications  of  time 
may  be  cited  the  directions  rallentando,  aeeeller^ 
andOf  calandOt  lentando,  stringendo,  etc. ;  of  force, 
crueendo,  diminuendo^  petanie,  martellato,  besides 
piano  and  forte  with  their  own  modifications,  as 
mezzo  piano,  pianietimo,  etc.,  the  marks  .^c:  :=». 
for  eraeendo  and  diminuendOf  and  A  or  >  for 
aforzando ;  of  expression,  dolce^eapreuivo^  mareato, 
lutingando,  etc.  No  exact  date  can  be  given  for 
the  time  when  these  marks  originated,  as  they 
came  very  gradually  into  use.  They  became 
more  and  more  common  as  the  instruments  were 
gradually  improved.  Bumey  ('^oL  iv.  p.  187) 
says,  speaking  of  Matthew  Lock :  *  In  his  third 
iotroductpr;  music  to  the  Tempest*  (written  in 
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1670), '  which  ifl  called  a  Curtain  Time/  probably 
from  the  curtain  being  first  drawn  up  during  the 
performance  of  this  species  of  overture,  he  has, 
forthe  first  time  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
introduced  the  use  of  eresoencb  (louder  by  degrees) 
with  diminnendo  «nd  lerUando,  under  the  words 
soft  and  slow  by  degrees.*  From  the  fact  of  these 
directions  being  in  Italian,  we  may  gather  that 
they  had  been  previously  used  by  Italian  com- 
posers, but  the  date  cannot  be  put  much  earlier 
than  i<^70  for  their  first  appearance.  From  this 
time  until  about  1740,  when  they  were  quite 
settled  and  in  constant  use,  these  marks  of  ex- 
pression were  used,  at  first  very  sparingly,  and 
gradually  more  and  more  firequently.  A  com- 
parison has  been  made  (vol.  i.  p.  305)  between 
Beethoven's  marks  and  those  of  Mozart  with 
respect  to  number,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
following  calculation,  showing  that  their  fre- 
quency depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pianoforte.  In  the  Adagio 
of  Beethoven's  sonata,  op.  106,  there  are  150 
marks  to  188  bars,  and  in  Chopin*s  Largo  in 
the  sonata  in  B  minor,  op.  58,  there  are  1 41 
marks  to  lao  bars.  The  place  of  accents  was 
taken,  on  keyed  instruments,  by  the  manierent 
or  grace-notes,  which  served  to  emphasize  the 
notes  before  which  they  were  placed.  Possi- 
bly it  is  firam  this  cause  that  the  confusion, 
■o  common  in  some  musical  criticUros.  has 
arisen  of  using  the  word  nuances  to  indicate 
the  grace-notes  or  fioriture  of  aingers.  These 
iparks  occur  occasionally  in  the  works  of  Bach, 
as  for  instance  in  the  Italian  Concerto,  and  they 
are  used  by  Rameau  and  Couperin,  who  give 
them  in  French,  retaining  their  own  language  in 
spite  of  the  general  use  of  Italian  for  musical 
purposes.  This  custom  remains  still  in  French 
music,  in  which  such  terms  as  '  pressez  le  temps,* 
*animez  un  pen,'  etc.,  are  of  frequent  occui> 
rence ;  and  of  late,  German  composers  have  taken 
to  excluding  Italian  expressions  altogether,  sub- 
stituting '  zunehmend'  and  'abnehmend*  for  ere9- 
eendo  and  diminuendo,  etc.  This  is  the  latest 
development  of  the  practice  originated  by  Bee- 
thoven in  one  or  two  df  his  later  works,  and 
continued  by  Schumann,  who  confined  himself 
almost  eutirely,  to  the  Grerman  language. 

With  regard  to  the  nuances  which  aro  left  to 
the  performer,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
their  use,  nor  can  their  insertion  be  a  matter  of 
teaching.  Almost  all  modem  music  requires  the 
use  of  certain  modifications  of  time  and  expres- 
sion, which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  altogether 
by  words  or  signs.  These  should  never  be  at- 
tempted by  any  but  a  more  or  less  finished 
musician.  The  difficulty  of  steering  between  the 
error,  on  the  one  hand,  of  going  through  the 
composition  in  a  dry  and  desultory  manner, 
without  attempting  any  '  interpretation,*  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  composer's  thoughts,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  exaggerating  or  setting  at  defiance 
the  marks  which  are  put  for  the  guidance  of  the 
performer,  and  bringing  out  the  performer's 
own  individuality  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  of 
the  composer,  is  veiy  great,  and  can  only  be 
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entirely  overcome  by  those  artists  who  have  the 
rare  gift  of  losing  their  own  individuality  alto- 
gether, and  meiging  it  in  the  composer's  idea. 
Two  of  the  best  instances  of  the  utmost  limit  of 
this  kind  of  nuances,  are  Herr  Joachim's  render- 
ing of  the  Hungarian  Dances  by  Brahms,  and 
(in  a  vety  different  grade  of  art)  the  playing  of 
Strauss*s  Waltzes  by  his  own  band  in  Vienna. 
In  both  these  examples  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  exaggeration,  and  yet  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  expression.  This  kmd  of  liberty  of 
interpretation  is  only  allowable,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, in  the  works  of  the  later  modem  masters ; 
for  example,  in  those  of  Bach  it  would  be  quite 
inadmissible,  and  should  be  only  used  very  spar- 
ingly in  those  of  the  masters  from  Beethoven  to 
Schumann,  while  in  Schumann  and  Chopin  a  great 
deal  more  licence  is  given.  It  is  almost  entirely 
by  means  of  these  unwritten  nuances  that  tho 
comparative  merits  of  the  greatest  performers  can 
be  judged.  [J.A.F.M.] 

NUITS  BLANCHES  (Restless  Nights).  The 
French  and  English  names  respectively  of  the 
series  of  18  '  Morceaux  Lyriquea,'  for  pianoforte 
solo,  by  Stephen  Heller  (op.  82),  also  called 
*  BIumen-Frucht-und  Domenstttcke,'  after  Jean 
Paul's  work  with  the  same  title.  They  differ  in 
character  firom  one  another,  some  being  through- 
out restless,  excited,  and  impassioned,  and  others 
entirely  cahn  and  peaceful.  [J.A.F.M.] 

NUMBER,  l^e  several  pieces  or  sections  of 
operas,  oratorios,  or  other  long  werks,  are  num- 
bered for  convenience  of  reference,  etc.  This  is 
sometimes  very  arbitrarily  done  even  by  so 
methodical  a  person  as  Mendelasohn.  (Compare 
e.g.  in  Elijah,  Noe.  40  and  ai.)  The  overture 
is  never  counted,  but  'No.  i  is  the  first  piece 
after  it.    See  also  Ofus-numbbs.  [G.] 

NUNC  DIMirnS.  The  first  words  of  the 
Song  of  Simeon,  occurring  in  the  29^,  30th,  3i8t 
and  32nd  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  This  canticle  has  been  used 
at  either  Vespers  or  Compline  from  the  earliest 
ages.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  ApostoHosl  Consti- 
tutions (written  about  Uie  beginning  of  the  5th 
century)  and  though  St.  Benedict  does  not  older 
its  use  in  his  Rule  (Aj>.  530),  Amalarius,  writing 
early  in  the  9th  century  mentions  it  as  in  use  in 
his  own  time,  and  English  versions  of  it  are  ex- 
tant as  far  back  as  the  14th  century.  It  appears 
that  in  the  most  ancient  times  this  hymn  was 
sung  at  Vespers,  of  which  service  it  still  fonxa 
part  in  the  Greek  Use.  The  Roman  and  Ar- 
menian Uses,  however,  appoint  it  to  be  sung  at 
Compline,,  the  solemn  character  of  the  hymn 
seeming  more  appropriate  to  the  last  service  of 
the  day.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Armenian 
differs  frcmi  the  Western  Use  in  having  two  dis- 
tinct Offices  of  Compline,  one  for  public,  and  the 
other  for  private  use.  The  former  contains  neither 
Mi^fnificat  nor  Nunc  Dimittis,  but  the  latter  in- 
cludes both  canticles,  thus  resembling  the  Even- 
ingOffice  of  the  Anglican  Church). 

The  Anglican  Evensong  was  formed  by  odm* 
bining  the  two  ancient  services  of  Vespers  and 
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Compline,  the  ist  LeBson  and  Magnificat  being 
taken  from  the  former,  the  2nd  Leiuon  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  from  the  latter.  In  the  Second 
Service  Book  of  Edward  YI  (published  in  1553), 
the  67th  Psalm  (Deus  Misereatur),  which  the 
Sarum  Use  had  rendered  familiar,  was  allowed 
to  be  sung  instead  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  The 
£Act  of  this  canticle  being  generally  sung  at 
Compline — the  least  elaborate,  aa  well  as  the 
last  of  the  daily  services— accounts  for  the  neg- 
lect it  has  received  in  musical  treatment  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  mediaeval  masters  of 
Church  Music.  In  Merbecke's  '  Booke  of  Com- 
mon praier  noted'  it  is  adapted  to  the  Fifth 
Church  Tone  and  to  a  chant  founded  on  the 
Seventh  Tone ;  indeed,  settings  of  the  hymn  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Pbst  Reformation 
composers  of  the  English  school.  With  these  it 
has  always  been  a  favourite,  and  although  it  is 
the  shortest  of  the  canticles  used  in  the  .^jiglican 
Service,  yet  the  peculiar  solenmity  of  the  words, 
and  the  unity  of  idea  which  pervades  it  have 
caused  the  Nunc  Dimittis  to  be  more  generally 
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set  and  sung  than  the  alternative  Ftolm  Deus 
Misereatur.  [W.B.S.] 

NUT.  I.  Of  the  Violin  (JV.  Sillet:  Ger. 
Saitd),  A  slip  of  ebony  or  ivory  (the  former 
chiefly  used)  glued  to  the  neck  of  the  violin  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  fingerboard,  and  over  which 
the  strings  pass.  It  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  fingerboard,  and  serves  to  keep  the 
strings  from  touching  it  except  when  pressed 
down  by  the  finger.  It  existed  in  the  old 
instruments  which  preceded  the  violin,  and  in 
them  was  ruder  and  larger. 

a.  Of  the  Bow  (Fr.  Ifausie;  Ger.  Ftvseh). 
A  piece  of  ebony  or  ivory,  over  which  the  hairs 
pass,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  bow  by  a  metal 
shank  working  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  bow.  A 
screw  working  in  the  shank  serves  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  hairs.  The  nut  b  slightly  hollowed 
in  the  cheeks,  and  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
stick  by  means  of  a  metallic  groove.  The  nut 
is  as  old  as  the  bow  itself. 

The  name  in  both  cases  is  equivalent  to 
*  knob  *  or  '  projectiua  [E.  J.  P.] 
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OAKELEY,  Sir  Herbibt  Staklet,  Kai., 
Mus.  Doc.,  second  son  of  Sir  Herbert 
Oakeley,  Bart.,  bom  at  Ealing,  July  22^ 
1830,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Christ  Church, 
Osdbrd.  He  graduated  as  B.  A.  in  1853,  and  as 
M.A.  in  1856.  He  studied  harmony  under  Dr. 
Stephen  Elvey,  and  the  organ  under  Dr.  Johann 
Schneider  at  Dresden,  and  completed  his  mu- 
sical studies  at  Leipsic.  In  1865  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  received  his  Mus.  Doc.  degree  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tait)  in  1871, 
and  was  knighted  in  i876»  Amons^  his  publi- 
cations are  some  20  songs^  with  pianoforto  or 
orchestral  accompaniment,  3  vocal  duets,  12 
part>songs.  Students'  songs  and  choral  arrange- 
ments of  12  Scottish  National  melodies,  and 
of  various  others  for  male  voices.  For  the 
Church,  some  dozen  anthems,  a  Morning  and 
Evening  Service,  and  many  contributions  to 
collections  of  church  music^  including  the  well* 
known  setting  (*Edina*)  of  'Saviour^  blessed 
Saviour,*  and  (Abends)  'Sun  of  my  SouV  in 
*  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem.*  He  has  also 
published  a  few  of  his  compositions  for  piano- 
forte and  organ,  and  for  orcdiestra,  including  a 
festal  and  a  funeral  march. 

Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  is  an  organ-player  of 
exceptional  ability,  and  the  Recitals  which  he 
gives  during  the  session  of  the  university  are 
much  esteemed.  He  has  since  his  appointment 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  public  performance 
of  music  at  the  Reid  Concert  and  the  annual 
festival,  which  both  in  programme  and  in 
execution  are  a  great  boon  to  the  musical  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.         [W.  H.  H.] 


OBBLIG  ATO,  t.  e,  necessary.  A  term  signify- 
ing that  the  instrument  with  which  ilk  is  coupled 
is  indispensable  in  that  place  or  that  piece.  It  is 
in  this  respect  the  opposite  to  Ad  libitum.    [G.] 

OBERON..  A  romantic  opera  in  3  acts ;  words 
(English)  by  J.R.  Planchd,  music  by  Carl  Maria 
Ton  Weber.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
April  1 2, 1826.  Ib  Italian  (by  Maggione)  at  Her 
Mlajesty^s  (in  4  acts)  July  3,  i860,  with  recita- 
tives by  Benedict  and  6  additional  numbers  from 
Euryanthe  and  elsewhere.  In  German  at  Leip- 
zig (Hell's  translation)  Dec.  23.  1826.  [G.] 

OBERTHUR,  Chari.es,  a  distinguished  per^ 
former  on  and  composer  for  the  harp,  was  bom 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1819,  at  Mimich,  where  his 
father  carried  on  a  manufactory  of  strings  for 
musical  instruments.  His  teachers  were  Elise 
Brauchle  and  G.  V..  Roder,  the  Court  Director  of 
Music.  In  the  autunm  of  1837  he  was  engagpd 
by  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer  as  harp-player  at  Uie 
Zurich  theatre.  He  stayed  there  until  September 
1839^  when,  after  a  concert  tour  through  Switzer- 
land, he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Wiesbaden. 
In  1842  he  went  to  Mannheim,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1844.  A  difference  withV.  Lachner, 
and  the  representations  of  English  friends  then 
living  at  Mannheim,  induced  Herr  Oberthttr  in 
October  1844  to  come  to  England,  where  he 
found  a  firm  protector  in  Moscheles,  and  where 
he  has  since  lived.  He  first  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  tHI  Italian  Opera,  but  soon  gave  this  up, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  private  teaching 
and  composition,  with  occasional  appearances  as 
a  soloist  at  the  principal  concerts  in  England  and 
abroad.  The  list  of  Herr  Oberthur*8  compositions 
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(more  than  aoo  in  numbeiO  indadee  an  Opera, 
'Floris  de  Namur,'  successfally  performed  ai 
Wiesbaden ;  a  grand  Mass,  *St.  Philip  de  Neri' ; 
Overtures  ('Macbeth*  and  <Bttbezahl*);  Trios 
for  harp,  violin,  and  violonoello;  a  Concertino 
for  harp  and  oixdiegtra ;  '  Loreley  *— a  legend 
for  harp  and  orohestra;  a  Quartet  for  4  harps, 
etc.  [W.B.S.] 

OBLIQUE  PIANO.  A  oottage  pianoforte 
the  strings  of  which  are  disposed  diagonally,  in- 
stead of  vertically  as  is  usual  in  upright  instru- 
ments. The  greatest  angle  however  is  at  the 
longest  and  lowest  string:  the  bias  gradually 
diminishing  until  the  shortest  and  highest  string 
is  vertical  or  nearly  so.  The  object  is  to  get 
greater  length  in  the  base  strings.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Oblique  Piano  is  due  to  Robert 
Womum,  of  London,  who,  in  181 1,  took  out  a 
patent  for  an  upright  piano  with  the  strings  set 
diagonally,  and  the  heads  of  the  hammers  fii  the 
same  rake  as  the  strings.  The  Oblique  Piano 
was  comparatively  early  adopted  in  France,  es- 
pecially by  Messrs.  Boiler  &  Blanchet,  who 
made  very  distinguished  small  instruments  in 
this  manner.  The  principle  has  since  been  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  best  French  and  English 
makers,  and  more  recently  by  the  Germans  and 
Americans.    [See  Piakofobte.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

OBOE  (Fr.  ffauihois ;  Ger.  Hdboe,  Bochhoh), 
A  wooden  reed  instrument  of  two-foot  tone,  bor- 
rowing one  or  two  semitones  from  the  fbm>foot 
octave.  It  is  played  with  a  double  reed,  although 
it  is  possible  to  produce  all  its  scale  with  a  single- 
reed  mouthpiece  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
clarinet.  It  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  can  be  traced  in  the  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  indeed,  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  British  and  Leyden  M  useunis, 
which  jfero-ftm&d  with  straws  beside  them,  pro- 
bably to  be  used  in  making  tl^  reed.  Instruments 
from  Arabia,  ancient  America,  China,  Hindostan, 
Italy,  and  WaUachia  are  deposited  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  occurs  under  many 
names  in  the  older  writers,  such  as  Schalmei, 
Schalmey,  Chalumeau,  and  Shawm.  There  was 
alsc^a  family  of  instrument  named  Bombardi,  of 
which  the  Oboe  was  the  treble.  This  name  was 
corrupted  into  Pommer  in  Grermany,  the  Bassoon 
being  named  Brummer. 

Many  kinds  of  Oboe  were  known  in  the  17th 
century,  and  are  named  in  Bach's  scores.  [See 
O.  D*  A  MORS ;  O.  Di  Cacoia.]  There  is  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  ini  727  Hoffinann  added  the  G$ 
and  B  keys.  It  had  been  used  for  militair  pur- 
poses long  before  it  was  introduced  into  church 
and  secular  music.  Indeed,  military  bands  were 
in  Grermany  termed  '  Hautboisten,*  and  a  well- 
known  copper-plate  engraving  of  the  i8th  centuiy 
shows  the  band  of  the  English  Guard&j)a88ing  to 
St.  James's  Palace,  consisting  principally  of  oboes 
of  different  siases,  with  bassoons  of  primitive 
shape,  drums,  and  cymbals. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  usually  made  in  three 
pieces,  a  top,  bottom,  and  bell  joints,  to  vddch,  ia 
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tAiiei.  a  short  metal  tube,  the  staple,  on  which 
the  reed,  consisting  of  two  blades  of  thin  cane,  is 
attached  by  means  of  silk.  It  is  essentially  an 
octave  instorumenty  like  the  flute  and  bauoon, 
with  a  oonical  bore  enlarging  downwardsthua 
differing  from  the  flute  ;  and  without  the  extra 
joint  which  carries  the  scale  of  the  bassoon  down 
several  tones  below  its  natural  tenia  It  is 
understood  to  stand  in  the  key  of  C,  and  is 
always  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble  det  Bb 
oboes  are  occasionally  used  in  military  bands, 
bv  way  of  reducing  we  number  of  flats  in  the 
signature.  These  require'  the  same  transposition 
of  the  written  parts  a  whole  tone  higher,  as  is 
habitually  practised  with  the  Bb  dannet.  An 
£b  soprano  oboe,  resembling  the  corresponding 
clarinet,  is  not  uncommon,  and  U  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Musette  or  Pastoral  Oboe. 
There  is  slight  confusion  in  this  name  between 
the  oboe  proper  and  a  similar  instrument  of  the 
bagpipe  fiunily.  It,  of  course,  has  to  be  written 
for  a  minor  third  lower  than  the  corresponding 
note  on  the  scale  of  C.  With  the  exception 
however  of  the  now  almost  obsolete  Oboe  d*amore^ 
oboes  in  C  are  invariably  employed  in  orchestral 
music.  It  will  be  seen  elsewhere  that  the  Oboe 
>da  Caocia  was  rather  a  modification  of  the  bass 
bboe,  bassoon,  or  brummer,  than  of  the  treble 
instrument,  and  that  it  corresponded  to  the  for^ 
gotten  Chalumeau,  which  figured  in  the  scores  of 
Gluck. /The  harmonics  of  the  oboe,  like  those 
of  coni^  instruments  generally,  are  oonsecutive, 
and  similar  to  those  of  an  open  organ-pipe.  Its 
extreme  compass,  excluding  the  low  Bb — not 
present  in  many  instruments,  and  only  occa- 
sionally needed,  as  in  the  Intermezzo  of  Mendels- 
sohn*s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music — b  of 
two  octaves  and  a  fifth,  from  the  Bb  or  Bti  below 
the  treble  stave ;  or  even  two  semitones  higher, 
the  last  three  or  four  upper  notes  being  difficult 
to  produce  and  ineffective  in  combination.  In 
conseouence  of  its  peculiar  and  somewhat  strident 
tone,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  rapid  or  arpeggio 
passages,  although  a  long  and  difficult  solo  of  this 
character  has  been  allotted  to  it  in  the  Benedictus 
of  the  Mass  known  as  *  Mozart  No.  12,'  extending 
to  the  upper  Eb,  very  little  below  the  extreme 
compass  of  the  instrument. 

The  fingering  in  the  older  and  less  complicated 
specimens  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  flQte 
and  bassoon,  the  latter  of  which  is  its  natural 
bass.  From  the  lowest  note,  whether  Bb  or  B  || 
(i),  to  the  B  l|  next  above  (a),  thirteen  or  fourteen 
consecutive  semitones  are  successively  obtained 
by  lifting  fingers  or  depressing  keys,  those  of  the 
lowest  C  and  Cft  being  very  unnecessarily  trans- 
posed. The  next  C  (3)  resembles  that  of  the 
flute  in  its  cross  fingering  by  lifting  the  fore- 
finger, and  keeping  die  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand  pressed  down,  or  the  upper  F  of  the  bassoon 
in  adding  to  this  a  depression  of  the  three  first 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  also.  The  top  orifice 
remains  open  or  half  stopped,  for  the  Of,  D,  and 
Eb.  E  b  (4)  is  produced  by  closing  this  and  the 
other  left-hand  orifices,  as  well  as  the  first  two 
for  the  right,  and  pinching  the  embouchure  with 
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the  lips.  In  older  instmmei^to  the  aoale  is  thus 
carritd  up  to  the  £b  above  (5),  beyond  which 
the  slide,  or  octave-key,  manipulated  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  b  called  into  requisition. 
Extreme  treble  A  can  thus  be  reached  (6),  though 
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the  F  below  this  may  be  considered  as  the  practi- 
cal limit  of  the  oboe*s  compass.  In  more  modem 
instruments  a  second  octave-key  has  been  intro> 
duced,  worked  by  the  knuckle  of  the  left  fore- 
finger, which  is  usually  lifted  on  reaching  A 
above  the  stave.  In  the  most  recent  instruments 
of  all,  these  two  '  vent-holes/  or  harmonic  keys, 
which  serve  only  to  determine  a  node  in  the  tube, 
and  which,  unlike  the  corresponding  mechanism 
of  the  clarinet,  do  not  fiimish  an  independent 
note  of  their  own,  are  made  automatic,  and  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  player*s  will.  For 
most  of  the  higher  notes  above  A,  the  bottom 
Df  key  requires  to  be  raised  by  the  right  little 
finger,  just  as  occurs  in  the  flute. 

The  above  scale,  from  its  close  similarity 
to  those  of  the  flute  and  bassoon,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  traditional  and  fundamental. 
But  hardly  any  wind-instrument,  except  the 
flute,  has  been  so  altered  and  modified  of  late 
years  in  its  mechanism  as  the  oboe.  The  so- 
called  Boehm  fingering  has  been  applied  to  it 
with  considerable  success,  though  the  syston.has 
not  been  largely  adopted  by  musicians.  The 
form  most  in  use  at  the  present  day  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  older  model  described  above,  but  with 
devices  borrowed  from  the  Boehm  system. 
It  has  thus  become  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  complicated  of  reed  instruments,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  a  return  to  an  older  and  sim- 
pler pattern,  by  lessening  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  and  the  number  of  holes  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  bore,  and 
by  increasing.the  vibratory 
powers  of  the  wooden  tube, 
would  not  conduce  to  an 
improved  quality  of  tone. 

The  bulk  of  these  ad- 
ditions is  due  to  the  late 
M.  Barret,  at  once  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  and  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  who 
devoted  a  long  and  laborii^us 
professional  life  solely  to  the 
elaboration  of  his  favourite 
instrument.  In  this  task 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  the 
French  instrument  maker, 
Triebert.  with  whom  he  was 
in  constant  correspondence, 
and  whose  instruments  have, 
until  of  late,  almost  mono- 
polised the  trade. 

Comparative  woodcuts  of 
the  simpler  form  as  made  by 
MahilloQ  of  Brussels,  and.  of  the  more  elaborate 


model  'ado)>ted  by  Morton  of  London,  exhibit 
these  differences  better  than  verbal  description. 

Barretts  chief  modifications  may  be  briefly 
named  as  (i)  the  introduction  of  a  plate  for  the 
left-hand  thumb,  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
modem  flutes,  by  which  this  member,  formerly 
idle,  is  called  into  action  ;  (a)  the  double  auto* 
matic  octave  keys  named  above ;  (3)  a  vast  num- 
ber of  double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple  altema* 
tive  fingerings  for  particular  notes  which  mate* 
rially  reduce  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  inoon* 
venient  passages.  On  these  and  other  points, 
the  writer  has  to  thank  Mr.  Mitcalfe,  of  Lowes- 
toft, for  some  valuable  suggestions. 

It  is  not  however  in  the  mechanism  only  that 
the  oboe  of  to-day  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  half  a  century  ago,  but  also  in  the  sound- 
producer  or  reed'.  The  writer  is  happy  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  illustrate  this  fact  by  parallel 
photographs,  reduced  in   the   woodcut  to  half 

dimensions,  of  two  oboe 
reeds,  which  stand  to  each 
other  in  about  the  chronolo- 


gical  relation  named  above. 
The    right-hand    cut   is   a 


reproduction  of  the  modem 
reed  as  just  sent  over  from 
France  bv  Triebert.  That 
on  the  left-hand  is  one  of 
several  given  to  the  writer 
by  the  late  Mr.  Waddell, 
formerly  bandmaster  of  the 
First  Life  Guards,  and 
which  belonged  to  the 
oboist  who  accompanied 
Rossini  on  his  first  visit  to  this  country,  in 
1823,  the  great  melodist  being  unwilling  to 
entrust  his  elaborate  oboe  parts  to  any  English 
pretender.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  Pifferaro  reed,  approxi- 
mating more  to  that  of  the  bassoon  and  oboe  di 
caccia,  than  to  that  of  the  modem  oboe.  A  very 
similar  reed  was  used  even  by  so  recent  a  player  as 
Grattan  Cooke.  The  effect  of  26  such,  as  in  the 
first  Handel  celebration,  against  about  40  violins, 
b  difficult  to  realise. 

The  oboe  has  from  ancient  times  held  the  pre- 
scriptive right  to  give  the  tuning  A  to  the  or- 
chestra. This  doubtful  privilege  obviously  dates 
from  the  period  before  Handel,  when  it  was  the 
only  wind-instrument  present.  The  writer  has 
elsewhere  expressed  his  opinion  that,  for  acous- 
tical reasons,  the  function  should  rather  devolve 
on  the  far  more  refractory  and  untuneable 
clarinet,  than  on  Any  member  of  the  double-reed- 
fainily.  For  the  bass  section  of  the  band  however 
the  low  D  of  the  bassoon,  reproducing  the  open 
note  of  the  middle  string  of  the  double  bass,  has 
many  advantages. 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  use  made  by  great  composers  of 
an  instrument  which  is  at  once  hintorically  the 
oldest  and  musically  the  most  important  of  the 
reed  band.  It  may  however  be  noted  that  it 
possesses  singularly  little  solo  or  concerted  music. 
Handel  composed  six  concertos  for  it  in  1703, 
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irhich  are  still  occasionally  perfonne(1.  Mokart 
akfo  wrote  one  for  G.  Ferlandi,  of  the  Salzburg 
band,  which  was  on  several  occasions  played  by 
Ramm ;  the  composer  himself  in  a  letter  noting 
its  performance  for  the  fifth  time  in  1778,  and 
playfully  terming  it '  Ramm*s  cheval  de  bataille.' 
The  score  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Andre,  but  appears  to  have  been  lost  or  mislaid, 
as  no  trace  of  it  can  now  be  found.  Kalliwoda 
wrote  for  his  friend  Beuther  a  concertino  ( op.  1 1  o) 
of  considerable  length  and  difficulty.  Schumann 
contributes  three  romances  for  *  Hoboe,  ad  libitum 
Violine  oder  Clarinet,'  which  seem  better  known 
under  the  latter  instruments.  Beethoven  has 
(op.  87)  a  trio  for  the  singular  combination  of 
two  oboes  and  English  Horn,  an  early  compo- 
sition in  symphony  form  with  four  complete 
movements. 

Six  concertos  of  Sebastian  Bach  for  trumpet, 
flute  and  oboe,  with  a  sextet  of  strings,,  were 
first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the 
library  at  Berlin  bv  Dehn  in  1850.  Two  oboes, 
with  a  like  number  of  clarinets,  horns,  and 
bassoons,  take  part  in  several  ottets  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  They  have  been  already 
referred  to  under  Glabtnbt. 

It  is  however  in  the  great  i^rmphonies,  ora- 
torios, and  masses  that  its  fiiU  value  must  be 
appreciated.  Bach  indeed  uses  chiefly  the  more 
ancient  form  of  the  oboe  d'amore.  [See  Obob 
IP'amobb.]  But  the  scores  of  Handel  abound 
with  fine  passages  for  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  at 
his  period  to  have  been  almost  convertible  with 
the  violins  as  the  leading  instrument.  This  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strings  which,  as  named  above, 
were  present  at  once  in  the  orchestra.  The  oboe 
is  distinctly  anterior  in  use  to  its  bass  relative 
the  bassoon,  although  this  also  often  figures  as 
reinforcing  the  violoncellos  and  basses  in  a 
similar  manner.  Haydn's  works  are  equally 
liberal  in  its  use.  With  him  it  appears  as  a 
solo  instrument,  nsually  in  melodies  of  a  light 
and  sportive  character.  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  a  large  number  of  his  symphonies  the  minuet 
and  trio  are  assigned  to  this  instrument,  often 
answered  bv  the  bassoon.  ■  Probably  its  pastoral 
tone  and  History  pointed  it  out  for  use  in  a 
dance  movement.  There  is  however  a  fine  adagio 
for  it  in  the  oratorio  of  '  The  Seasons/  as  well  as 
a  long  and  difficult  w>lo  passaife  (No.  1 1)  in  which 
the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  imitated,  and  which  is 
a  perfect  study  of  minute  realism  in  notes. 
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Berlioz  quotes  several  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  oboe  by  Gluck.  It  is  moreover  probable 
that  the  '  chalumeau'  which  occurs  in  his  scores 
was  some  form  of  this  instrument. 
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1^0  wnter  has  nyde  more  frequent  and  varied 
use  of  the  oboe  than  Beethoven.  It  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  many  of  his  symphonies,  in 
the  opera  of  Fidelio,  and  in  his  church  music 
In  the  two  last,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name 
the  air  of  Floreetan,  and  passages  in  Uie  Masses 
in  G  and  in  D.  In  the  Symphonies  it  leads 
the  wind  band  in  the  funeral  march  of  the 
Eroica,  has  a  singular  little  cadenza  of  six  notes 
and  a  turn  in  the  first  movement  of  the  0  minor, 
and  the  reprue  of  the  Trio  in  the  Finale;  a 
long  rustic  melody  preceding  the  storm  in  the 
Pastoral,  several  effective  passages  in  the  7th, 
and  the  scherzo  in  the  Chond  Symphony. 

Mozart  is  in  no  wise  behind  Beethoven  in  the 
prominence  he  awards  to  the  oboe ;  indeed,  the 
£sct  that  many  of  his  greatest  works,  such  as  the 
Jupiter  Symphony,  several  of  his  masses,  and 
even  of  his  operas,  were  written  for  limited 
bands  in  which  all  the  wind-instruments  wers 
not  represented  at  once,  gives  this,  which  except 
in  the  £b  Clarinet  Symphony  is  almost  always 
present,  a  still  more  marked  predominance. 

It  is  perhaps  firom  the  increase  and  greater 
development  of  the  wind  band  that  later  writers, 
such  as  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  appear  to  make 
less  use  of  the  oboe  than  their  forerunners.  The 
former  of  these  writers,  however,  evidently  had  a 
predilection  for  the  clarinet  and  horn,  as  is  shown 
by  his  concerted  music ;  the  latter  has  used  the 
oboe  most  efiectively  in  St.  Paul,  Elijah,  the 
Hymn  of  Praise,  and  elsewhere. 

Hummel,  in  his  fine  Mass  in  Eb,  assigns  it  the 
subject  of  the '  Et  incamatus, '  which  as  being  less 
fiLnnniM»  to  many  readers  may  deserve  quotation. 
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He  has  also  left  as  op.  loa  a  series  of  variationa 
for  oboe  with  orchestra. 

Sciot  etc,  for  Oboe, 

Handel. — Six  Concertos  for  Oboe. 

MozABT. — Grand  Quintet  in  A  for  Oboe,  a 
Violins,  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  op.  108. 

Beethoven. — Trio  fair  two  Oboes  and  Cor 
Anglais,  op.  87. 

Hdmmbl. — ^Variations,  with  Orchestra,  op.  loa. 

Kalliwoda:. — Concertino  in  F  with  Orchestra* 
op.  110. 

Kbeutzeb. — ^Trio  for  Oboe,  Tenor,  and  Bassoon. 

Schumann. — Drei  Romanien,  etc.,  op.  94. 

For  other  concerted  music  see  Clabinbt  and 
Bassoon.  [W.H.S.] 

OBOE  D'AMORE  (Fr.  HautboU  (Tamour). 
An  instrument  of  exactiy  the  same  compass  and 
construction  as  the  ordinary  oboe,  except  that  it 
stands  a  minor  third  lower  than  that,  being  in 
the  key  of  A.  It  has  also  a  hollow  globular 
bell  instead  of  a  conical  one,  whloh  renders  the 
tone  more  veiled  and  pathetic.    In  this  respeot 
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ii  18  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the 
Como  Ingleee.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  sooree  of 
Bach  that  this  instrument  is  met  with,  most  of 
his  works  containing  important  parts  for  it.  As 
a  good  instance  may  be  cited  tne  air  No.  4  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Christmas  oratorio— *Bereite 
dich  Zion.* 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  replace  this  fine 
but  almost  obsolete  instrument  by  the  ordinary 
oboe.  Occasionally,  however,  as  (n  No.  7  of  the 
work  above  named,  the  two  are  written  for 
together,  and  the  extreme  note  A  is  required, 
two  lines  below  the  treble  stave,  which  is  below 
the  compass  of  the  ordinary  oboe. 

The  instrument  has  lately  been  reconstructed 
by  Mons.  Mahillon,  of  Brussels,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Mons.  Grevaert,  the  learned  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  Music  in  that  capital,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  playing  Bach*s  scores  correctly. 
It  was  thus  used  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Jan. 
15, 1880.  [W.H.S.] 

OBOE  DI  CACCIA,  i,  e.  hunting  oboe  {Fa- 
gottino  ;  Tenoroon),  An  old  name  for  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Oboe  or  Bassoon  family  standing  in 
the  F  or  £b  between  those  respectively  in  use. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  who 
assigns  prominent  solo  and  concerted  parts  to  it. 
There  is  also  a  double  part  for  instruments  of 
this  nature  in  Purcell's  *  Diudesian ' ;  and  two  im- 
portant movements,  the  *  O  quam  tristis'  and  the 
'Virgo  virginum  praeclara*  in  Haydn*s  Stabat 
mater  are  scored  for  two  oboi  di  caccia  obbligati. 
As  specimens  of  Bach's  treatment  of  the  instru- 
meut  may  be  named  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
and  other  movements  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio, 
scored  for  two,  and  a  beautiful  Aria  in  the 
Johannes  Passion  for  the  singular  quartet  of 
flute,  soprano,  oboe  di  caccia,  and  basso  con- 
tinue, preceded  by  an  Arioso  for  tenor,  with 
a  flutes,  2  oboi  di  caccia,  and  quartet  of  strings. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  magnificent 
instrument  has  almoHt  entirely  gone  out  of  use, 
and  is  confounded  by  recent  writers  with  the 
very  different  Como  Inglese.  For  whereas  the 
latter  is  essentially  an  oboe  lowered  through  a 
fifth,  the  real  oboe  di  caccia  is  a  bassoon  raised 
a  fourth.  It  therefore  carries  upwards  the  bass 
tone  of  the  latter,  rather  than  depresses  the 
essentially  treble  quality  of  the  oboe.  It  is 
obvious  from  Bach's  practice  that  he  looks  on  it 
as  a  tenor  and  not  as  an  alto  voice.  In  his 
older  scores  the  part  is  headed  Taille  de  Bauon, 
TaiUe  being  the  usual  name  for  the  Tenor  Voice 
or  Violin.  In  the  older  scores  of  Haydn's  Sta- 
bat the  parts  are  actually,  and  as  a  recent 
writer*  says  'curiously enough,*  marked  'Fagotti 
in  Et>,*  that  being  the  older  name  by  which  it 
was  designated.  Even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Rossini  the  instrument  was  known,  and  to  it  is 
given  the  beautiful  Ranz  des  Vaches,  imitating 
very  exactly  the  Alpenhom,  in  the  Overture  to 
Guillaume  Tell.  This  is  scored  in  the  F  or  bass 
clef,  as  is  also  remarked  by  the   writer  above 

<  Mr.  X.  Prout.  'On  tht  (rowth  of  th*  Modarn OrobMtrt,'  a  paper 
md  befure  the  MiutaU  AaaodaUon.  Jaa.  6,  IMSi 
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referred  to,*  who  singularly  concludes  that  the 
notation  is  '  an  octave  lower  than  the  real  soimds 
produced.*  The  fact  is  that  when  the  opera  was 
first  heard  in  this  country,  the  passage  was 
actually  played  ck  written  on  the  oboe  di  caccia 
by  a  gentleman  still  living,  namely  Signor  Tam- 
plini.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  l^thoven*8 
Trio  for  two  oboes  and  cor  an^ais  (op.  87)  was 
really  intended  for  this  instrument,  since  it 
takes  the  fundamental  bass  part  throughout. 

In  construction,  scale,  and  compass  the  oboi  di 
caccia  in  F  and  Eb  exactly  resemble  bassoons  on 
a  miniature  scale.  They  are  played  with  a  small 
bassoon  reed.  The  writer  is  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  two  fine  specimens  in  F  by  the  great 
maker  Savary,  and  one  in  Et>  by  Marzoli.  The 
former  he  has  twice  played  in  Bach*s  Christmas 
Oratorio  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  at  the 
Hereford  Festival  of  1 879.  |_W. H.  S.] 

OBRECHT,  Jacob,  sometimes  given  HoB- 
BECHT,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, bom  probably  about  the  year  1440.  In 
early  life  he  was  chapel-master  at  Utrecht,  and 
Erasmus'  learnt  music  from  him,  as  a  choir-boy 
in  the  cathedral,  about  the  year  1474.  He  was 
also  living  some  time  in  Florence,  where  Aaron 
met  him  in  company  with  Josquin,  Isaac,  and 
Areola,  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico. 

In  1 49 1  Obrecht  was  elected  chapel-master  in 
Antwerp  cathedral,  already  a  great  musical  centre, 
with  a  fine  choir  of  nearly  70  voices,  exclusive  of 
boys.  Of  the  higher  honours  and  emoluments  he 
received  there,  of  the  visits  paid  him  by  foreign 
musicians,  of  bis  work  in  the  revision  of  the 
cathedral  music-books,  and  lastly  of  his  poor 
health,  M.  Leon  de  Burbure  has  found  ample 
evidence  in  the  records  of  that  church.* 

Many  of  his  works  are  preserved,  and  8  masses 
were  printed,  the  merits  of  which  are  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Ambros.'  The  finest  of  these, 
'Fortuna  desperata,'  has  been  published  in 
modem  notation  (Amsterdam,  1870).  The  first 
volume  of  printed  music  in  1501  contained  two 
secular  pieces,  and  Petrucci  included  many  more 
in  his  collection  of  the  next  few  years.  Eitner 
gives  titles  of  about  30  printed  chansons  and 
motets  still  existing.  Dr.  Bumey  has  scored 
some  movements  from  the  mass  'Si  dedero,*  in 
his  note-books,  and  Forkel  has  given  two  ex- 
amples in  his  histonr. 

Baini  speaks  of  MS,  works  in  the  Papal  Chapel, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  among  them 
is  the  mass  written  for  the  Bruges  choir.  This 
mass  was  so  appreciated  that  the  singers  came  to 
Antwerp  in  a  body  to  thank  the  great  master. 
Surely,  to  provoke  such  enthusiasm,  there  must 
be  some  power  which  we  can  hardly  appreciate, 
hidden  behind  that  'clean  and  clear  counter- 
point *  which  Dr.  Bumey  so  coldly  admires.  To  the 
mind  of  Erasmus,  Obrecht  ever  remained  '  nulli 
seoundus.*  He  was  greatly  struck,  as  amateurs 
are  to  this  day,  by  uie  wonderful  rapidity  with 

3  '  Inftnimentatkm.*  in  Xorello  end  Co.'!  Ilutto  Priroen. 

•  GUr«an.  who  wes  e  pupil  of  Irumat.  nMoUons  thli  In  tlw 
*  DodecAchordon.' 

4  See  article '  Obrecht'  In  F^ts't  Blovraphlo. 
I  (ieKhlchteder  MuBlk.  lU.  loo. 
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which  a  greftt  mnsioian  oonld  throw  off  his  work. 
A  certain  mass  of  Obrecht*s  astonished  the  old 
music  world,  as  the  'Don  Juan*  overture  has 
done  the  new,  in  being  the  superhuman  product 
of  a  single  night*s  toU.  [ J.R.S.-B.] 

OCA  DEL  CAIRO,  L*.  Opera  buffa  in  2  acts ; 
libretto  by  Varesoo,  music  by  Mozart,  17S3. 

Mozart  left  it  unfinished,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  text.  It  was  completed  by  Andre  with 
pieces  from  other  operas  of  Mozart's,  was  adapted 
to  new  French  words  by  Victor  Wilder,  and  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Parisiennes 
June  6,  1867 ;  at  Vienna  1868 ;  at  Drury  Lane, 
In  ItaUan,  May  la,  1870.  [6.] 

OCARINA.  A  family  of  small  terra-oottain> 
Btruments,  in  character  somewhat  resembling 
flageolets,  made  of  various  sizes,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  some  years  ago  by  a  travelling 
troupe  of  German  or  Tjrrolese  musicians.  The 
fingering  is  something  intermediate  between  the 
instrument  named  above  and  that  of  the  *  picco* 
pipe.  The  only  point  of  acoustical  importance 
they  illustrate  is  due  to  their  large  internal 
oavity,  and  the  absence  of  any  bell.  They  have  in 
bonmquenoe  a  hollow,  rather  sweet  tone,  similar 
to  that  of  a  stopped  organ  pipe.  They  are  of  no 
musical  significance  whatever.  [ W.  H.  S.] 

0*CAROLAN,  or  CAROLAK,  Turlooh.  one 
of  the  last  and  certainly  the  most  famous  of  the 
bards  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  the  year  1670,  at 
a  place  called  Newtown,  near  Nobber,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  He  lost  his  sight  at  16  years 
of  age  from  small-pox,  and,  in  allusion  to  this 
used  to  say,  'my  eyes  are  transplanted  into  my 
ears.*  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  in  Meath,  where  a  district  is 
still  known  as  Carolanstown.  Turlogh  began  to 
learn  the  harp  at  I  a  years  of  age,  but  owed 
nearly  all  his  education  to  Madame  Mac- 
Dermot  Roe  of  Alderford,  a  fine  dame  of  the 
old  school,  who  lived  to  80  years  of  age,  and 
survived  her  protegd.  She  it  was  who,  when 
0'Carolan*s  father  settled  at  Carrick-on-Shan- 
non,  perceived  the  talent  of  the  boy,  had  him 
taught  the  Irish  language  and  music,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a  horse  and  an  attendant,  when, 
at  a  3,  he  became  an  itinerant  minstrel.  He 
was  susceptible  towards  the  gentler  sex;  his 
first  love  was  one  Bridget  Cruise,  and  he  must 
have  preserved  a  tender  remembrance  of  her, 
since  long  after  they  parted  he  recognised  her 
fingers,  as  his  hand  touched  them  accidentally  in 
a  boat  at  Lough  Dearg.  He  solaced  himself  for 
her  loss  by  falling  in  love  with  Mary  Maguire,  a 
young  lady  from  Tempo,  Fermanagh.  She  be- 
came his  wife,  and  they  lived  happily  together. 
He  now  took  a  farm  in  Leitrim,  but  imprudent 
hospitality  soon  dissipated  his  means.  He  then 
(169a)  adopted  the  life  of  a  travelling  minstrel. 
Wherever  he  went,  the  dpors  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  thrown  open,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
to  compose  both  words  and  music  in  praise  of 
those  who  welcomed  him.  Later  in  li  fe  O  'Carolan 
was  much  addicted  to  intemperance;  he  required 
to  be  supplied  with  stimulants  before  composing, 
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but  tffter  drinking,  his  muse  rarely  failed  h!in.~ 
One  instance  however  is  recorded  in  which  his 
invention  was  utterly  at  fault.  It  related  to  a 
Miss.  Brett.  In  order  to  celebrate  her  charms, 
O'Carolan  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  till  throwing 
aside  the  harp  in  a  fit  of  vexation  he  declared 
to  the  young  lady's  mother  that  after  frequent 
attempts  to  compose  for  her,  there  was  not  a 
string  in  his  harp  that  did  not  vibrate  with 
a  melancholy  sound;  'I  fiwr,*  said  he,  'she  is 
not  lone  for  this  worid :  nay,*  he  added,  with 
emphasis,  '  she  will  not  survive  twelve  months  1  * 
The  event  pioved  the  bard  a  true  prophet,  for 
Miss  Brett  died  within  that  time.  Widi  a  view 
to  wean  him  from  his  inordinate  fondness  for 
drink,  0'Carolan*B  friends  made  him  promise  to' 
shun  all  places  where  liquor  could  be  purchased, 
and  he  for  a  while  abstained;  but  at  last, 
visiting  the  town  of  Boyle,  and  chandng  to  pass  a 
spirit-uiop,  he  prevailed  on  the  shopman  to  pour 
oyt  a  glass  of  the  spirit,  intending  to  smell  but 
not  to  taste.  His  resolution  however  failed  hitn, 
and  he  not  only  swallowed  the  one  draught,  but 
many  others,  until  his  mind  had  fully  recovered 
its  tone,  and  in  this  state  of  exhilaration  he  pro* 
duced  his  fiunous  tune '  The  Receipt  for  drinking 
whiskey.*  It  was  said  that  Gemiidani  and  other 
foreign  artists  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  musical  talents,  but  though  some  stories  are 
told  of  his  immediately  executing  from  memory 
long  and  difficult  pieces  which  the  Italian 
musicians  had  just  played,  these  tales  are 
musically  improbable,  and  are  inconsistent  with 
the  generally  received  accounts  of  his  moderate 
skill  on  the  harp.  It  is  enough  to  allow  him  the 
decided  talent  for  improvising  music  and  words, 
to  which  his  claim  has  been  undisputed. 

In  1733  his  wife  died.  She  had  borne  lum 
six  daughters  and  also  one  son,  who  subsequently 
taught  the  Irish  harp  in  London,  and  before  he 
quitted  Ireland,  in  1747,  published  an  imperfeci 
collection  of  his  father*s  compositions.  Turlogh 
0*Carolan  died  March  as,  1738,  at  Alderford 
House,  where  his  room  is  still  shown,  with  his 
high-backed  chair,  his  engraved  punch- ladle,  and 
a  press  in  the  wall  where  he  kept  his  whiskey. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  60  cleigymen  of 
different  denominations,  by  a  numb^  of  the 
gentry  of  the  district,  and  by  a  vast  crowd  of 
the  humbler  dans ;  and  his  toake  lasted  four 
days,  during  which  the  harp  was  never  silent, 
and  the  bottle  never  ceased  to  flow.  Some 
biographies  allude  to  the  visible  preservation  of 
the  poet's  skull ;  the  facts  are  these : — Early  in 
the  present  century  it  occurred  to  a  Ribbonman 
named  Reynolds,  to  steal  the  skull  of  O'Carolan, 
and  dispose  of  it  to  Sir  John  Caldwell,  for  his 
museum.  The  museum  however  has  long  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  skull  and  letter  describing  it 
are  both  gone.  Of  late  years  the  grave  of  the 
bard  (hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Maoaermot  Roes  amongst  whom  he  lies) 
has  been  neatly  enclosed,  and  an  inscription 
placed  near  the  spot,  by  Lady  Louisa  Tenison. 
0*Carplan*B  fecundity  as  a  musician  was  un- 
doubted; one  of  the  ten  harpers  assembled  at 
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Belfittt  in  179a  bad  acquired  more  than  too 
tunes  composed  by  Mm,  and  asserted  tbat  tbis 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  tbem.  In  1809  a  sort 
of  commemoration  of  him  was  beld  in  Dublin. 
The  late  Lady  Morgan  bequeathed  £100  to  the 
Irish  sculptor  Hogan,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
a  bas-relief  of  the  head  in  marble,  which  has  been 
placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  It  was  copied 
from  a  rather  youthful  and  idealized  portrait  pre- 
fixed to  'Hardunan's  Irish  Minstrelsy.'  [B.P.S.] 

OCHETTO  (Lat.  Ocheiui ;  Fr.  Hoquei ;  Old 
£ng.  Hocket).  A  curious  device  in  mediaaval 
Discant,  the  sole  merit  of  which  consisted  in 
interrupting  one  or  more  Voice  parts — generally 
including  the  Tenor — by  meaningless  rests,  so  in- 
tioduced  as  to  produce  an  etfect  analogous  to 
that  of  the  hiccough — whence  the  origin  of  the 
word.  [See  Hocket.]  It  seems  to  have  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Saecular  Music  of  the 
1 3th  century ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Discant  sung  upon 
Ecclesiastical  Plain  Chaunt,  on  which  account  it 
was  severely  condemned  in  the  Decretal  issued 
by  Pope  John  XXII,  in  132a.  The  following 
specimen  is  from  a  Saccular  Song  of  the  f4th  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  MS.  at  Cambrai,  and  printed 
in  extenso  in  Coussemaker's  '  Histoire  de  THar- 
monie  au  Moyen  Age'  (Paris,  1852). 
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In  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century  the 
popul^ty  of  the  Ochetus  began  rapidly  to  wane ; 
and  in  the  1 5th  it  was  so  far  forgotten  that  Jo- 
annes Tinctoris  does  not  even  think  it  necessary 
to  mention  it  in  his  *  Diflinitorum  Terminorum 
Musicorum.' 

But  though  the  OchetiuL  so  soon  fell  into  dis- 
repute as  a  contrapuntaAevice,  its  value,  as  a 
means  of  dramatic  expression,  has  been  recognised, 
by  €k>mpo8er8  of  all  ages,  with  the  happiest  pos- 
sible result.  An  early  instance  of  its  appearance, 
as  an  aid  to  expression,  will  be  found  in  Orazio 
Veochi's  Motet,  '  Velocitur  exaudi  me'  (Venice, 
1590),  where  it  is  employed,  with  touching 
pathos,  at  the  words  defecU  $piritti»  meui. 
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As  instances  of  its  power  in  the  hands  of  our 
greatest  Operatic  Compoeers,  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  death-scenes  of  Handel's  Acis,  the  Cbm- 
mendatore  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  and  Caspar  in 
•Der  Freischutx.'  LW. S.  R.] 

OCTAVE.  An  octave  is  the  interval  of  eight 
notes,  which  is  the  most  perfect  consonance  in 
music.  The  ratio  of  its  sounds  is  i  :  a  ;  that  is, 
evexy  note  has  twice  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
its  corresponding  note  an  octave  lower.  The  sense 
of  identity  which  appears  to  us  between  notes  of 
the  same  name  which  are  an  octave  or  more 
apart,  arises  chiefly  from  the  upper  octaves  and 
their  harmonics  corresponding  with  the  most 
prominent  harmonics  of  the  lower  note.  T&us 
Uelniholtz  says,  'when  a  higher  voice  executes 
the  same  melody  an  octave  higher,  we  hear 
again  a  part  of  what  we  heard  before,  namely 
the  even-partial  tones  of  the  former  compound 
tones,  and  at  the  same  time  we  hear  nothing 
that  we  had  not  previously  heard.  Hence  the 
repetition  of  a  melody  in  the  higher  octave  is  a 
real  repetition  of  what  has  been  previously^ 
heard,  not  of  all  of  it,  but  of  a  part  If  we 
allow  a  low  voice  to  be  accompanied  by  a  highir 
in  the  octave  above  it,  the  only  part-music 
which  the  Greeks  employed,  we  add  nothing 
new,  we  merely  reinforce  the  evenpartiab.  In 
this  sense,  then,  the  compound  tones  of  an  octave 
above  are  really  repetitions  of  the  tones  of  the 
lower  octaves,  or  at  least  of  part  of  tldeir  con- 
stituents.* 

Irregularly  consecutive  octaves  are  forbidden 
in  music  in  which  the  part-writing  is  clearly 
defined.  The  prohibition  is  commonly  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  efiect  of  number  in  the 
parts  variously  moving  is  pointlessly  and  inartis- 
tically  reduced ;  at  the  same  time  that  an  equally 
pointless  stress  is  laid  upon  the  progression  of  the 
parts  which  are  thus  temporarily  united  either  in 
octaves  or  unison.  Where  however  there  is  an 
appreciable  object  to  be  gained  by  uniting  the 
parts,  for  this  very  purpose  of  throwing  a  melodic 
phrase  or  figure  into  prominence,  such  octaves 
are  not  forbidden,  and  small  groups  or  whole 
masses  of  voices,  or  strings,  or  wind  instruments, 
are  commonly  so  united  with  admirable  efiect. 

The  interval  of  an  augmented  octave,  exceed- 
ing the  octave  by  a  semitone,  is  occasionally  met 
with ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the  first 
subject  of  the  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni  :— 


etc 


It  is  very  dissonant. 


[C.HH.P.J 
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OCTAVE,  or'I^INCIPAL.  An  open  metal 
cylindrical  organ-stop,  of  four  feet  on  the  manual 
and  eight  feet  on  the  pedal;  the  scale  and 
strength  of  tone  of  which  are  determined  by 
those  of  the  open  diapason  on  the  same  depart- 
ment. Where  there  are  two  Priocipals  the 
second  one  is  sometimes  of  wood,  open,  as  at 
Christ*s  Hospital,  when  it  partakes  of  the  flute 
character.  In  the  Temple  oigan  the  two  stops, 
of  metal,  are  called  '  Octave*  and  '  Principal*  re- 
spectively; the  former  being  scaled  and  voiced 
to  go  with  the  new  open  diapason,  and  the  latter 
to  produce  the  first  over-tone  to  the  old  diapason. 
In  foreign  organs  the  Octave  stop  sounds  the  first 
octave  above  the  largest  metal  iCegister  of  Princi- 
pal (Diapason)  measure  on  the  clavier ;  and  is 
therefore  of  eight,  four,  or  two  feet  size  according 
to  circumstances.   [See  Pbincifal.]        [£.  J.H.] 

OCTAVE  FLUTE.    [See  PioooLO.] 

OCTET,  or  OTTETT  {Ottetto),  a  composition 
for  eight  solo  instruments.  It  differs  from  a  double 
quartet,  such  as  those  of  Spobr,  as  that  master 
explains  in  his  Autobiography  (ii.  153) ;  the  eight 
instruments  working  together  independently, 
and  not  in  two  bodies — just  as  in  the  case  of  a 
composition  for  eight  voices  compared  with  one 
for  two  choirs  or  double  chorus.  Mendelssohn*s 
Octet  for  strings  is  a  splendid  example.  [See 
Mendelssohn,  2586.]  So  is  Schubert's,  for  2 
violins,  viola,  cello,  contrabass,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
bassoon.  Gade  and  Svendsen  have  each  written 
one  for  strings.  Beethoven*s  'Grand  Ootuor' 
(op.  103),  originally  entitled  *  Parthia  in  Es,*  is  an 
arrangement  of  his  early  String  Quintet  (op.  4), 
for  3  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  and  2  bassoons.  [G,] 

ODE  (Gr.  <f^,  from  dtiiw,  I  sing\  A  form  of 
poetry  which,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  later 
forms,  has  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  musical 
expression ;  in  fact,  the  words  of  the  earliest  odes 
were  probably  written  to  fit  music  already 
existing.  The  form  which  has  been  most  fre- 
quently and  successfully  set  to  music  in  modern 
times  is  that  of  the  Greek  odes,  in  which  the 
rh3rthm  and  metre  are  constantly  changing,  thus 
giving  great  scope  for  variety  of  treatment. 
Modem  instances  of  this  kind  of  odes  are  Mil- 
ton's *L* Allegro*  and  '11  Penseroso,*  Dryden*8 
<Ode  on  St.  Cecilia s  Day.'  Gray's  'Bard*  and 
'Progress  of  Poesy/  Collins's  'Ode  to  the  Pas- 
sions, Wordsworth's  '  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality,* and  Shelley*s  odes.  Another  form  of 
ode  is  where  the  metre  of  the  verses  remains  the 
same,  as  in  the  odes  of  Horace,  Milton's  '  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,*  etc.  To  this  class  belongs  Schil- 
ler s  '  Ode  to  Joy,*  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  9th 
Symphony.  Of  musical  settings  of  odes  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important,  besides  those 
already  mentioned: — Handel's  four  odes,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works 
(see  Handel,  vol.  i.  p.  657  a) ;  Puroell's '  Odes  and 
Welcome  Songs,*  28  in  number,  many  of  which 
are  still  in  MS. ;  in  later  times.  Sir  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett's  setting  of  Tennyson's  'Ode  for  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.* 
Most  of  these  compositionfl  are  for  chorus  and 
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orchestra,  and  in  many  there  are  soloe  or  semi- 
choruses  interspersed,  representing  the  Strophe 
and  Antistrophe  of  the  dassic  chorus.  [J.  A.  F.  M .] 

0D£0N.  a  theatre  near  the  Luzembouiig  in 
Piy^  known  at  various  times  under  diflerent 
names.  The  original  building,  by  Peyre  and 
de  Wailly,  containing  1500  seats,  was  begun  in 
1773  on  the  site  of  ^e  Hdtel  de  Oond^,  at  right 
angles  to  its  present  position,  to  which  it  was 
transferred  in  1 779  by  conunand  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  was  opened  in  1782  as  the  'Th^tre  Fran9ais,* 
became  in  1790  the  *Th^tre  de  la  Nation,*  was 
burnt  down  March  18,  1799,  and  rebuilt  in  1807 
by  Chalgrin  as  the  *  Od^n,  Th^tre  de  1'  Imp^r- 
atrice,*  again  partially  burnt  March  20,  1818, 
but  inun^iately  restored.  As  an  offshoot  of  the 
'Com^e  Eran^aise*  ('le  second  Th^tre  Frmn- 
^ais ')  it  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  state ;  but 
its  musical  relations  alone  concern  us. 

From  1808  to  18 14  comedy  was  given  at  the 
Od^n  four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  other 
three  Italian  opera ;  the  chief  works  of  Paisiello, 
Mozart,  Salien,  Ziugarelli,  and  Cimarosa,  being 
produced  together  with  those  of  the  second-rate 
composers  popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Simon  Mayer,  Generali,  Nasolini,  Pave8i,etc. 

In  1816  biJlets  were  tried,  but  none  were  pro- 
duced of  any  musical  importance.  From  1824  to 
28  theOd^n  became  almost  a  branch  of  the  Op^ra, 
and  took  an  important  part  in  popularising  the 
revolution  of  Rossini  and  of  Weber.  In  1 8  24  the 
'  Barbiere  di  SivigUa,'  translated  by  Castil  Blaze, 
was  performed  there  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  on 
May  6;  and  on  Dec.  7  'Freischiitz*  was  produced 
and  hissed.  Castil  Blaze  then  remodelled  it  to 
suit  French  taste,  and  as  'Kobin  des  Bois*  it 
reappeared  on  Deo.  16,  and  ran  for  327  nights ! 
The  able  conductor,  Pierre  O^mont  (1784- 
1846),  also  a  good  player  on  the  violin  and  clari- 
net, contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  operas 
given  there,  among  which  may  be  specified  Mo- 
zart's 'Figaro*  and  'Don  Juan*;  Bossini*s  *Gazza 
Ladra,'  'Otello,*  'Tancredi,*  and  'Donna  del 
Lago* ;  Winter's  '  Sacrifice  intenompu ' ;  Meyer- 
beer's 'Maiguerite  d'Anjou*;  and  Weber's 
*  Preciosa,*  all  in  French ;  besides  several  adapt- 
ations, such  as  'La  Fordt  de  ^nart,*  'Pour* 
ceaugnac,*  'Ivanhoe,'  and  'Le  dernier  jour  de 
Missolonghi,*  set  by  I^rold,  in  which  the  over- 
ture alone  was  a  success. 

On  Oct.  2,  1838,  M.  Louis  Viardot*s  Italian 
company  took  refuge  at  the  Od^n  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Salle  Favart  in  the  previous  January, 
and  continued  there  till  the  autumn  of  1841. 
Since  that  date  it  has  remained  open,  but  as  a 
second  'Th^&tre  Francis,*  music  being  only 
occasionally  introduced,  e.g.  Mendelssohn's '  AnG- 
gone'  in  1844,  and  Elwart's  'Alceste'  in  1847. 
Of  late  years  a  success  was  achieved  by  Leoonte 
de  Lisle's  tragedy  'Les  Erinnyes,*  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Massenet,  whose  fine  oratorio 
'  Marie  Magdeleine  *  was  also  perfonned  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Od^n.  [G.C.] 

(EDIPUS.  Mendelssohn  was  commanded  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  set  nnuio  to  the  three 
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pUys  of  Sophocles^  Antigone,  GSdipas  Tvmiznis, 
and  CEdipua  at  Colonus — at  a  trilogy.^  Anti- 
gone was  first  performed  at  the  New  Palace, 
Potsdam,  Oct.  28,  184 1.  On  March  la,  1845, 
Mendelssohn  informs  His  Majesty  that  the  music 
to  (Edipus  at  Colonoe  is  finished  and  ready  for 
performance,  and  that  for  CEdipus  Tyrannus 
completely  sketched,  meaning  no  doubt  in  full 
score,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  his  '  sketches.* 
The  first  of  the  two  was  produced  at  Potsdam 
on  Nov.  I,  1845,  and  was  published,  before  the 
end  of  1851,  as  op.  93  (2a  of  the  posthumous 
works).  It  contains  an  introduction  and  nine 
numbers.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work  by  Mr. 
6.  A.  Macfarren  will  be  found  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Musical  World  for  1 854.  (Edipus 
Tyrannus  appears  never  to  have  come  to  per- 
formance, and  the  finished  sketch  of  the  music 
teems  to  have  disappeared.  [6.] 

OESTEN,  Thsodob,  bom  at  Berlin,  Deo.  31, 
181 3,  learned  various  instruments,  both  wind 
and  string,  from  Politzki,  Stadtmusicus  of  Fiir- 
Btenwald,  a  small  town  between  Berlin  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  At  nineteen  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  studied  composition  with  Bobmer, 
Rungenhagen,  Schneider,  and  A.  W.  Bach,  but 
before  this  he  had  written  a  quantity  of  dance- 
music,  variations,  etc.  He  also  learned  the 
clarinet  &om  Tanne,  a  Kammermusicus.  He  was 
soon  in  great  request  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1843 
his  P.F.  rondo  called  '  Les  premieres  Violettes,* 
cleverly  written  in  the  sentimental  taste  of  the 
day,  had  an  enormous  success,  and  was  followed 
by  a  host  of  similar  pieces,  easy  to  play  and  with 
attractive  titles,  which  ruled  the  market  for 
many  years.  He  had  many  more  or  less  suo- 
oessful  imitators,  his  own  son  Max  among  the 
number.    Oesten  died  March  16,  1870.     [F.Q.] 

OFFENBACH,  Jacques,  bom  at  Cologne, 
June  21,  1819,  of  Jewish  parents;  came  to 
Paris  as  a  youth,  and  in  Nov.  1833,  entered  the 
cello  class  of  Professor  Yaslin  at  the  Conserva- 
toire. He  quitted  in  a  year,  without  having  dis- 
tinguished himself,  or  shown  any  taste  for  serious 
study.  He  then  entered  the  orchestra  of  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  where  he  played  by  the  side  of 
Seligmann,  and  doubtlem  picked  up  much  of  his 
knowledge.  He  first  appears  as  the  composer  of  some 
chansonettes  to  parodies  of  La  Fontaine's  poems. 
He  then  became  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
'  Th^tre  Fran9ais,*  and  composed  the  *  Chanson 
de  Fortunio,*  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  '  Chandelier  * 
(1848),  a  song  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  his  melodies.  Henceforward  he  made  use  of 
every  expedient  to  place  himself  before  the 
public,  giving  concerts  of  a  kind  to  excite  public 
curiosity,  and  in  various  ways  illustrating  the 
saying  that  'a  grain  of  wit  is  better  than  a 
bushd  of  learning*  (le  savoir-faire  vaut  mieux 
que  le  savoir).  His  fint  piece, '  Pepito,'  produced 
at  the  Op^  Comique  Oct.  28,  1853,  attracted 
little  notice,  but  he  followed  it  by  a  host  of 
operettas,  suited  to  small  theatres,  and  careless 
audiences,  and  at  last  found  his  real  field  in 
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'Xes  deux  Avengles,'  'Le  Violoneux,*  and  other 
musical  trifles  which  he  gave  at  the  small 
theatre  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  At  length,  in 
Dec.  1855,  he  took  the  'ThMtre  Comte,*  in  the 
Passage  Choiseul,  named  it  the  'Bouffes  Pari- 
siens,'  and  produced  a  succession  of  operettas 
whidi  became  immensely  popular,  and  eventually 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
and  even  of  the  Academic,  where  his  ballet- 
pantomime,  'Le  Papillon,'  was  brought  out, 
Nov.  36,  i860,  with  considerable  success.  Thus 
this  very  clever  and  prolific  musical  caricaturist 
ran  some  danger  of  being  treated  as  a  first-rate 
composer  at  a  time  when  Caf6s-concerts  were 
encouraged,  and  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  were 
out  of  £uhion  at  the  Tuileries.  The  following 
list  of  his  works  is  arranged  for  convenience*  sak6 
in  alphabetical  order. 


Apothlealfe  et  Fermqidar.  1  act ; 

IMS. 
B«catelle.lMt:  U74. 
Barbe  bleue,  S  Ida ;  IMS. 
Barkouf.  3  acta ;  IMl. 
Bft-te-elan.  1  act ;  1«M. 
BftTanU.  Los.  2 Acts;  1H8S. 
Belle  H  jl^ne.  La.  S  acts ;  IMS. 
Bersen.  Les.  S  acts ;  1X6. 
Boite  au  lait.  La.  4  act* ;  IfflT. 
Bonne  d'enCant,  La.  1  act ;  1><M. 
Boalangdra^  La.  a  dea  eous,  S  acta ; 

1879. 
Boule  de  nelge.  8  acta ;  ISTS. 
Braconnlers.  Les.  S  acts ;  197S. 
Brigands.  Les.  S  acts ;  lK7a 
Chanson  de  Fortunio.  La,  1  act; 

IMl. 
ChAteaa.  it Tbto,  Le,  Saeta;  1MB. 
Chatte.  La,   m^tamorpboate   an 

femme.  1  act ;  18M. 
Orfole.  La,  S  acU ;  lOTS. 
Oroqaefer.  1  act ;  1107. 
Daphnlset  Chlo4. 1  act :  IMOi 
Deux  ATeuglet.  Les,  1  act  s  IMSk 
Diva.  La.  S  acU :  ISOB. 
Docteor  Oz.  Le.  8  acts ;  1877. 
Dragonette.  1  act ;  l&vr. 
Vantaslo.  S  acts;  I87S. 
rtfre  enchants.  Le.  1  act ;  1MB. 
nUe  du  Tambour  mijor.  La,  8 

acU;  1K7V. 
financier.  Le,  elle  BaTetler.  1  act ; 

IMOL 
Folre   St.  Laurent,  La,  8  acta; 

1877. 
Genenira  da  Brabant.  8  acta; 

IMOl 
G^orgfennea.  Lea.  8  acta ;  1884. 
Grande  dnebease   de  (Mrolateln. 

La.  8  acts :  1887. 
He  da  TnUpatan.  L'.l  act ;  1MB. 
Jeanne  qui  pleura  al  Jean  qui  lit, 

laet:  1880. 


JoUe  Parfumeuae,  La,  8  acts; 

IWS. 
Madame  Farart.  8  acts :  1979. 
Madame  I' Archlduc  S  acts :  1874. 
Malt  re  P^roniUa.  3  acts ;  U78. 
Marfage  aox  lantemea,  Le.  1  act : 

Marocalne.  La.  8  acts :  1879. 
Mesdames  de  la  Halle,  1  act :  1W< 
Monsieur  Choufleuri.  1  act ;  IXQI. 
Monsieur  et    Madame    Denis,   1 

act:  IMS. 
Orpht^  aux  enfers,  8  acts ;  ISRO. 
Fapillun.  Le,  ballet.  2  acta ;  UtiO. 
Pepito,  1  act ;  IMS. 
P«>richale.  La.  8  acts :  1M8. 
Permission  de  diz  beurea.  La.  1 

act:  1874. 
Pierrette  et  Jacquot,  1  act ;  1878. 
Pomme  d'api.  1  act ;  1K7S. 
Pont  de*  soupirs,  Le.  2  acts ;  1861. 
Prinoesse  de  TrAbUonde.  8  acts; 

1K70. 
Bobinson  Crnso^,  8  acts ;  1887. 
Bol  Carotte.  Le.  4  acU :  1972. 
Bomance,  La,  de  la  rose,  1  act; 

M70. 
Bose  de  St.  Flour.  La.  1  act ;  1886. 
Signor  Fagotto.  1  act :  1M8. 
Solxante  slxiAme,  Le.  1  act :  ISM. 
Trols  balsers  du  dlable,  Laa,  1  act| 

1M7. 
Tromb  al  Gaiar.  1  act ;  1M6L 
Una  demolsella  an  loierta,  1  acti 

1887. 
Une  nuU  blanche.  1  aet:  186B. 
Un  mari  4  la  porte,  1  act ;  UOOi. 
Vent  du  Suir.  1  act ;  IM7. 
Vert-Vert.  8  aeu ;  1800. 
Vie  partsienne.  La.  S  acts :  1M0L 
VIoloneux,  Le.  1  aet ;  18.18. 
Vojage  dans  la  Inne.  4  acts ;  1878. 
Vojrage.  Le.  de  MM.  Dunanan.  S 

acU;  1882. 


— 69  pieces  and  143  acts,  written  in  35  years! 
Sucn  astonishing  facility  implies  abundance  of 
ideas,'  rather  than  originality  or  fastidiousness. 
Offenbach's  melodies  are  often  vulgar  and  often 
wauting'in  piquancy.  He  never  hesitates  to  repeat 
a  good  phrase,  or  to  break  Ih  rule,  if  any  purpo^ 
is  to  be  served  by  it ;  but  this  and  other  faults 
are  much  oonoealed  by  the  bustle,  gaiety,  and  ex- 
travagance of  his  effects,  the  firequent  happy  hits, 
and  the  strong  natural  vein  of  irony.  It  is  melan-. 
choly  to  predict  that  of  all  these  musical  bo^ffon*'^^ 
neriet  little  or  nothing  will  remain ;  since  in  order 
to  live,  a  work  of  art  murt  possess  either  style  or 
passion,  whilst  these  too  often  display  merely  a 
vulgar  scepticism,  and  a  determination  to  be 
funny  even  at  the  cost  of  propriety  and  taste. 
Offenbach  has  twice  visited  England.  In  1844 
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he  played  the  oello  in  public  {t,g,  witii  Dohlet,  I 
at  the  MuBioal  Union)  and  private.    In  1866, 
when  hie  Belle  H^fene  wm  running  at   the 
Adelphi,  he  made  no  public  appearance.  [G.G.] 

OFFERTORIUM  (Fr.  Offtrtoire).  A  portion 
of  a  Paalm,  or  Verse  from  some  other  part  of 
Holy  Scripture,  sung  by  the  Choir,  at  High 
Mass,  immediately  after  the  Credo,  during  the 
time  occupied  by  the  Prieet  in  making  ready 
the  Oblations,  and  offering  them  upon  the  Altar. 

A  proper  Offertorium  is  appointed  for  every 
Festival  and  Feria  in  the  year,  except  Good 
Friday  and  the  Saturday  in  Holy  Week ;  and  the 
Plain  Chaunt  Melodies  adapted  to  the  entire 
series  are  contained  in  the  GraduaL  As  these 
Melodies  are  rarely  long  enough  to  fill  up  the 
interval  which  must  necessarUy  elapse  before 
the  priest  is  ready  to  begin  the  Sur§um  Corda, 
they  are  usually  supplemented,  either  by  a  Motet 
•—as  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel— or  by  a  grand 
Voluntary  on  the  Organ.  Palestrina  provided 
for  this  contingency  by  setting  the  special  forms 
for  all  the  Sundays  and  most  of  the  principal 
Festivals  in  the  year  in  the  Motet  style,  for  five 
Voices,  and  publishing  them  in  the  year  1595  in 
two  books,  entitled  'Otfertoria  totius  ^auni.  But 
when  the  appointed  words  have  already  been 
sung  in  Plain  Chaunt,  it  is  not  at  all  (ie  rigueur 
that  they  should  be  repeated  in  the  Motet  which 
follows,  provided  this  be  an  appropriate  one  for 
the  Festival.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the 
Mass  that  the  Motet,  properly  so  called,  finds  its 
■trongest  raiton  d^itre ;  and  a  rich  store  of  com- 
positions, well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  has 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Great  Masters  of 
the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.    [See  Motet.] 

Among  the  so-called  Motets  of  the  modem 
■chool,  a  few  are  specially  entitled  Offertories ; 
but  these  differ  in  no  respect  firom  the  ordinary 
'Motet'  with  Instrumental  Accompaniment. 
Many  very  popular  Offertoires,  in  the  form  of 
Organ  Voluntaries,  will  be  found  among  the 
works  of  modem  French  Composers.  iGnong 
the  best  are  those  of  Lefebure  Wely,  Batiste,  and 
Mons.  Widor,  the  talented  organist  of  S.  Sulpice. 

The  Sentences  appointed  to  be  used  at  the 
Offertory,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were 

grinted  by  John  Marbeck  in  his  'Booke  of 
k>mmon-Praler,  noted  ^  in  1550,  with  Plain 
Chaunt  Melodies,  evidently  adapted  from  antient 
sources ;  but  the  best  English  Composers  of  the 
Polyphonic  School  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  harmonise  them.  [W,  S.  B.] 

OGINSKI.  A  noble  and  distinguished  Polish 
fiunily.  (1)  Prince  Michael  CASiMiR,who  died 
at  Warsaw  in  1803,  resided  at  Slonim  in  Lithu- 
ania, where  he  maintained  an  establishment  of 
orchestra  and  singers.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  addition  of  pedals  to  the  harp,  and  to 
have  proposed  the  Creation  to  Haydn  as  the 
subject  of  an  oratorio.  He  formed  a  canal  be- 
tween two  rivers  at  his  own  expense'-a  national 
work,  which  coanected  the  Baltic  with  the  Black 

I  Thej  form  th«  Bth  vol.  of  Alflerfi  edition  tnd  th«9th  of  BrritkopTt. 
Burner  hM  printed  cue  of  them—'  Kzaltabo  te  Domlne,'  the  Oflbrtoi/ 
br  the  mb  Svadv  AlWr  r«DtMait-lD  ToL  lit  p,  VA, 
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Sea.  (a)  His  nephew,  Michael  Cleopas,  bom 
Sept.  25,  1765,  at  Gutzow,  near  Warsaw,  was 
grand  treasurer  of  Lithuania  and  Senator  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  Of  hie  diplomatic  and 
literary  achievements  we  need  not  speak.  In 
the  matter  of  music  he  was  a  pupil  of  Kozlowski's, 
and  was  known  for  his  Polonaises.  Of  these  14 
are  published,  one  of  which  became  very  widely 
celebrated  owing  to  its  merit  and  to  a  romantic 
stoxy  attached  to  its  origin.  It  is  printed  in 
the  Musical  Library,  with  the  story  referred  to. 
Twelve  others  are  printed  in  the  Harmonicon  of 
1834.  He  also  wrote  songs  to  French  words.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Paris  in  1823  Prince  Oginski 
was  well  known  in  the  best  musical  circles.  Ho 
died  at  Florence,  Oct.  31,  1833,  and  is  buried  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella.  (3)  Pnnce  Gabbiel,  bom 
in  1788,  though  a  mudcian  and  violin-player, 
left  no  compositions.  He  was  driven  &om  homo 
by  the  revolutions  of  183 1,  but  was  forced  to  re- 
return  by  nostalgia^  and  died  in  Lithuania  in 

1843.  [G.] 

OKEGHEM,  JoAKKES,  bom  early  in  the 
15th  century,  probably  at  Termonde  in  East 
Flanders,  where  a  fiimily  of  that  name  then  re- 
sided, l^he  form  Ookenhbim  was  introduced  by 
Glarean,  and  has  been  very  generally  copied, 
but  Okeghem  (with  such  slight  variations  as 
Okenghem,  Okekem,  etc.)  appears  on  his  com- 
positions and  in  all  important  documents  re- 
lating to  him.  As  he  belonged  to  the  college 
of  singers  in  Antwerp  cathedral  in  1443,  we 
may  place  his  birth  as  early  as  1415  or  1420. 
There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  Binchois  to 
have  been  his  master,  but  in  any  case  there  was 
no  lack  of  excellent  musicians  at  the  time  when 
he  was  a  boy.  He  gave  up  his  place  at  Antwerp 
in  1444«  9nd  soon  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  .the  king  of  France.  In  1461,  the  year  of 
Charles  VII's  death,  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of 
the  chapeL  With  Louis  XI  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  great  favour,  and  was  by  mm  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Mjirtin's  at  Tours, 
where  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  served  three  kings  of  France 
for  forty  years,  and  resigned  his  position  at  Tours 
soon  after  the  year  1490.  He  then  lived  in  re- 
tirement for  many  years  and  died  about  the  year 
151.S  nearly  100  years  old. 

No  wonder  if  by  tbis  time  he  was  somewhat 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  invention  of  music- 
.printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  distinguished 
pupils  than  to  his  own.  In  the  earliest  of  Pe- 
trucci's  publications  five  French  chansons  are 
given ;  but  no  mass  or  motet  bearing  0keghem*8 
name  was  printed  till  many  years  after  his 
death,  and  even  then  the  mass  which  Petreius 
published,  '  Missa  cujusvis  toni,*  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  on  account  of  its  special  scientific 
interest,  and  no  others  were  printed  entire.  Ex- 
tracts frtym  the  *  Missa  Prolationum*  were  given 
in  various  theoretical  treatises,  but  both  these 
masses  exhibit  Okeghem  as  a  great  teacher, 
rather  than  a  great  church  composer.  Th6 
Brussels  library  possesses  two  MS.  masses,  'Pour 
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quelque  peine'  and  '  Ecce  andUa  Domini/  and 
ibid  papal  chapel,  one,  '  De  plus  en  plus.'  Baini 
■peaks  of  others  at  Rome,  but  does  not  name 
tnem,  and  though  looked  for  since,  they  have  not 
been  found.  A  tradition  asserts  that  costly 
music  books  containing  many  of  Okeghem's 
works  were  destroyed  when  the  imperial  troops 
plundered  the  city  in  1527,  and  his  composi- 
tions at  St.  Martin's  at  Tours  were  probably  lost 
in  the  same  way.  Ambroe  speaks  of  one  motet, 
'Ahna  redemptoris,'  and  three  songs,  *D'ung 
aultre  amer,*  *AuItre  Venus,*  and  *  Hondo  Royal' 
in  MS.  at  Florence,  and  of  other  chansons  at 
Rome  and  Dijon. 

These  compositions,  insufBcient  as  they  are  for 
forudng  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  Okeghem's 
powers,  are  sufficient  to  separate  him  very  dis- 
tinctly from  his  predecessors,  and  show  the 
Astonishing  progress  made  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  supremacy  (i  550-1590).  He  is 
r^farded  as  the  founder  of  the  second  or  new 
Ketherland  school,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
older  school  of  Dufay,  Brasart,  Eloy,  Binchois 
and  Faugues.  Kiesewetter,  who  first  made  this 
classification,  and  has  given  numerous  examples 
from  the  works  of  the  earlier  period,  distin- 
guishes Okeghem  and  his  contemporaries  '  by  a 
greater  facility  in  counterpoint  and  fertility  in 
invention;  their  compositions,  moreover,  being 
no  longer  mere  premeditated  submissions  to  the 
contrapuntal  operation,  but  for  the  most  part 
being  indicative  of  thought  ahd  sketched  out 
with  manifest  design,*  being  also  fiill  of  inge- 
nious contrivances  of  an  obHgato  counterpoint, 
at  that  time  just  discovered,  such  as  augmen- 
tation, diminution,  inversion,  imitation :  together 
with  canons  and  fugues  of  the  most  manifold 
description.'  One  of  these  canons  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  musical  histories,  but  its  solution 
has  not  always  been  succensful,  and  F^tis  has 
had  to  correct  the  editions  given  by  Forkel, 
Kiesewetter,  Bumey  and  Hawkins.  The  'Missa 
ctijuMvis  toni,'  whicn  Kiesewetter,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  regards  as  a  comical  mass,  is  a 
work  possibly  written  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils, 
}>ut  more  probably  as  an  intellectual  treat  for 
the  highly  educated  musicians  who  formed  the 
church  choirs  in  those  days.  It  would  be  valued 
by  them,  not  onlv  as  a  test  of  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  church  modes,  and  an 
exercise  in  the  transposition  of  the  mass  from 
one  mode  to  the  next,  but  also  for  the  endless 
charm  of  variety,  which  the  special  character- 
istics of  the  yarious  modes  would  impart  to  it. 
Many  yean  after  Okeghem's  death  it  was  still 
used  by  the  great  chapel  choir  at  Munich,  and 
the  copy  now  exists  there,  with  the  notes  and 
corrections  made  by  those  who  actually  sang 
from  it.  Another  piece  of  Okeghem's,  fiimous 
in  its  time,  was  a  motet  for  36  voices,  which 
was  probably  (like  Josquin's  'Qui  habitat  in 
adjutorio*)  written  with  6  voices,  the  other 
parts  being  derived  from  them  canonically.* 

Asa  tester  Okeghem  stands  alone  in  the  whole 

t  Ambrot  (Ui.  ITS)  mentions  th«  motal  'Alma.  rcdMBptorli '  u 
BS)rdlx4 1  proof  of  thto  gutemcill.*  '  *  Aabroi,  111.  n«. 
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history  of  music.  '  Through  his  pupils  the  art 
was  transplanted  into  all  countries,  and  he  must 
be  regarded  (for  it  can  be  proved  by  genealogy) 
as  the  founder  of  all  schools  from  his  own  to  the 
present  age.'*  The  names  of  Josquin  *  and  De  la 
Rue  stand  foremost  in  the  list  of  his  pupils. 
Josquin,  himself  a  great  teacher,  carried  the 
new  Netherland  art  into  Italy,  and  the  first 
important  representatives  both  of  German  and 
French  music,  Isaac  and  Mouton,  with  many 
others  less  famous,  learnt  through  him  the 
Okeghem  traditions.  [  J.R.S.-B.] 

OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE,  THE.  The 
great  popularity  of  this  tune  in  England  and 
America  has  given  birth  to  much  discussion  re- 
specting its  origin  and  authorship.  The  greater 
part  however  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  either  purely  conjectural  or 
based  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fi^ts. 
The  recent  researches  of  'Bovet,  'Douen,  and 
others  into  the  history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter 
have  cleared  up  almost  all  difficulties,  and  shown 
that  it  was  in  that  work  that  the  tune  first 
appeared.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Genevan  Psalter  will  be  given  in  a  sup- 
plemental notice  of  Louis  Bouboxois.^  For 
the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  '  Old 
Hundredth '  was  the  melody  adapted  to  Beza's 
version  of  the  134th  Psalm  included  in  the  first 
instalment  of  psahns,  34  in  number,  added  by 
him  to  the  Genevan  Psalter  in  155 1.  No  copy  of 
that  Psalter  containing  the  tunes  to  these  psalms 
is  known  of  earlier  date  than  1554,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  added  to  the  psalms 
either  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  latter  or 
in  1553  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  article, 
this  date  falls  within  the  time  when  Bourgeois 
was  musical  editor  of  the  Genevan  Psalter — that 
is,  from  154  a  to  1557.  To  Bouigeois  therefore 
the  tune  in  its. present  form  may  be  ascribed, 
but  how  far  it  is  original  is  uncertain.  The 
greater  part  of  the  melodies  in  the  Genevan 
Psalter  are  known  to  be  adaptations  of  ^.ecular 
tunes  of  the  time,  and  the  '  Old  Hundredth '  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  number.  Douen  cites  a 
melody  from  *  Chansons  du  XV*  SiMe  public 
par  G.  Paris  et  A.  Gevaert/  Paris,  1875,  which 
commences  as  follows 
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to  the  words  '  H  n'y  a  icy  cellay  Qui  n*ait  sa 
belle.' 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  practice  of  the  old 
writers  to  construct  new  tunes  by  adding 
different  terminations  to  the  same  fragment  of 
older  melodv.  The  strahi  with  which  the  '  Old 
Hundredth  commences  seems  to  have  been 
very  popular  from  this  point  of  view.  We  find 
it,  with  different  endings,  in  '  Souter  Liedekenft 

I  SeMwottai^  History  of  Mast«,Bnfll«h  edition,  p.  ISI. 
4  The  elesT  eompoead  bj  Jocqaln  In  memory  of  hb  muter  u  iponti 
ofebewhere.   See  arUclet  JoAguitr  and  Xorrr. 

•  'Hlrtolr*  da  FMutler  dcs  ^Im  relbrm^ee.*  Hevehatel  ud 

•  •  dement  UMOt  et  1e  PiMtler  Huguenot,*  S  vol*.,  FvU,  WM9, 
T  SeeftppMuUi.  BovioKOU. 
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gfaemaeot  ter  eeren  Gods '  (Pure  Songi  made  to 
the  honour  of  God),  Antwerp,  '  1540 ;  in  Uten- 
hove'B  Dutch  Psalter  ('Hondert  Paabnen  Da- 
vids*), printed  in  London  by  John  Daye  in 
1 561  ;  in  Este's  Psalter/  159a,  and  elsewhere.* 

The  Grenevan  tune  soon  found  its  way  to 
England,  where  it  was  set  to  Kethe's  Tersion  of 
the  1 00th  psalm,  *  All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell,'  with  which  it  has  since  remained  indis- 
solubly  connected. 

The  name  'Old  Hundredth'  is  peculiar  to 
England.*  The  psalm  was  originally  known  as 
the  'Hundredth,  but  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Version  by  Brady  and  Tate  m  1696,  the 
word  '  Old '  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the  tunes 
continued  in  use  from  the  preceding  Psalter  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  to  which  no  special 
names  had  been  given,  llie  name  *  Savoy,'  some- 
times applied  to  the  Old  Hundredth  in  the 
last  century,  was  derived,  not,  as  Mr.  Haveigal 
supposes,  from  a  vague  fancy  respecting  its 
Savoyard  origin,  but  horn  its  use  by  the  French 
congregation  established  in  the  Savoy,  London, 
in  Uie  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  original  form 
of  the  Old  Hundredth  is  as  follows. 
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Several  variations  of  the  tune  are  found  in 
English  and  Grennan  tune-books,  but  chiefly  in 
the  value  of  the  notes,  the  melody  remaining  un- 
changed.  The  version  most  commoiily  adopted 
in  England  in  the  present  century  is  that  in 
which  all  the  notes,  except  the  final  note  of  each 
strain,  are  of  equal  length.  This  form  however 
tends  to  produce  monotony,  and  necessitates  too 
slow  a  time,  the  tune  being  essentially  jubilant 
in  character.  Its  original  form  is  in  all  respects 
the  best,  with  perhaps  a  slight  modification  in 
the  fourth  strain  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,*  as 
in  Ravensoroft's  *  Booke  of  Psalmes,'  162 1 : 
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An  interesting  monograph  on  the  history  of 

1  In  thi*.  the  Mrlkst  Flemish  Pnlter,  ell  the  t>Mhiu  (ezceptlos  the 
llAtb  and  the  118th.  and  also  the  Song  of  Simeon)  are  set  to  popular 
Fl«Dilah  and  French  tunes.  Fsalm  ziz.  which  bflvins  with  the  same 
CtFaln  as  the  Old  Hundredth,  Is  to  the  melody  of-~ 

*  Ick  had  een  boelken  utuercoren,  die  Ick  met  Herten  mlniM,* 
I  had  chosen  a  lover  whom  I  heartily  loved. 
S  The  tune  adapted  to  Psalm  xxv  tn  the  Genevan  Psalter  of  Iffil. 
Teplacinff  the  melody  to  which  that  Fsalm  had  been  set  in  the  pr»- 
tIous  editions,  commeaoas  with  a  similar  melodic  progression— 
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*  In  America  the  tone  It  commonly  called  'Old  Hundred';  pro- 
hably  an  English  provlndaliam  imported  by  some  of  the  early 
colonists.  In  fkct  the  writer  has  some  recollection  of  hearing  tha;t 
this  name  was  In  use  in  some  paru  of  England  not  many  yean 
•Inoe. 

4  The  old  psalter  tunes  being  originally  unbarred,  strict  symmetry 
between  the  strains  was  sometimes  disregarded  tor  the  sake  of  elBtpt. 


the  Old  Hundredth  psalm-tune  wai  published 
in  1854  by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  with  an 
appendix  of  28  specimens  of  the  tune  as  bar* 
nionised  by  different  composers  from  1563  to 
1847.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge^ 
however,  several  of  Mr.  Haveigal's  conjec- 
tures and  statements  must  now  be  regazded  aiS 
obsolete. 

See  also  the  works  of  Bovet  and  Doaen  al- 
ready cited.  [a.A.C.] 

O'LEABY,  Abthub,  was  bom  in  1834  near 
Killamey  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He  received 
his  early  instruction  in  music  at  home.  When 
between  7  and  8  years  old,  his  pianoforte  playing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Groold, 
through  whose  instrumentality  he  was  sent  to 
the  I^dipzig  Conservatoriimi  in  the  year  1847. 
At  Leipzig  he  studied  the  piano  with  Moscheles 
and  Piaidy,  counterpoint  with  Hauptmann,  and 
composition  with  Julius  Bietz.  He  lived  in  the 
house  of  Herr  Preusser,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mendelssohn^  Bobert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  many  other  musical  celebrities. 
After  a  five  years*  stay  at  Leipzig,  Mr.  O'Leary 
returned  to  London  and  entered  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music,  studying  under  Cipriani 
Potter  and  Stemdale  Bennett.  In  1S56  Lord 
Westmoreland  appointed  him  Professor  at  the 
Academy,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  he  was  appointed  to 
that  institution.  Mr.  O  Leary's  compositions 
include  songs,  dance-music,  transcriptions  and 
original  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  etc.  He  has 
also  edited  Bach*s  Christmas  Oratorio,  Bennett*s 
Pianoforte  works,  and  Masses  by  Hummel, 
Sechter,  and  Schubert. 

His  wife,  Rosetta,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Vinning,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  0*Leary  in  1 860. 
She  was  elected  King's  Scholar  at  the  Academy 
in  1 85 1,  and  is  known  as  the  composer  of  sevend 
successful  songs.  [W.  B.  S.] 

OLE  BULL.    [See  Appendix,  Bull,  Ous.] 

OLIMPIADE.  An  opera  of  Metastasio^s, 
written  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  YI,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  1 733.  It  supplies  a  good  instance  of  the 
persistent  adherence  of  the  composers  of  the  last 
century  to  one  libretto,  having  been  composed  no 
less  than  31  times,  by  the  following  composers* 
— Caldara  U733)»  Pergolesi,  Leo,  Duni,  Scolari^ 
Latilla,  Perez,  Sarti,  Basse,  Piocinni  (2),  Ber- 
nasconi,  Gassmann,  Bertoni,  Jomelli,  Cafaro, 
J.  C.  Bach,  Traetta,  Ame,  Anfossi,  Mysliwecs^ 
Andreozzi,  Sohwanberg,  Gatti,  Borghi,  Paisiello- 
Federici.  Re*  chardt,  Tarchi,  Perrino,  Conti  (1829), 
as  given  in  Clement's  Diet.  Lyrique.  [G.] 

OLIPHANT,  Thomas,  bom  1799,  was  in 
1830  admitted  a  member  of  the  Madrigal  So- 
ciety, and  soon  afterwards  became  its  Honorary 
Secretary.  He  adapted  English  words  to  many 
ItaliA.n  madrigals,  some  of  which  have  become 
exceedingly  popular,  notably  *  Down  in  a  fiow'ry 
Vale,'  to  Festas  *Quando  ritrovo.*  In  1834  he 
published  'A  Brief  Account  of  the  Madrigal 
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Society,^  and  in  1836  '  A  Short  Account  of  Mad- 
rigals.' In  1837  he  ^^ubliflhed  an  8vo  volume 
entitled  'La  Musa  Madrt^gfaleaca,*  a 'collection  of 
the  words  of  nearly  400  ma<L^'5fal8,  with  remarks 
and  annotations.  He  wrote  an  English  version 
of  Beethoven*s  *  Fidelio/  and  English  words  to 
several  songs,  and  edited  Tallis*s  *  Service  and 
Responses.'  In  his  latter  years  he  was  President 
of  tne  Madrigal  Society.  He  died  March  9, 
1873.  [W.H.H.] 

OLYMPIE.  Trag^die  lyrique,  in  3  acts, 
imitated  from  Voltaire  by  Dieulafoy  and  Briffaut 
(and  others) ;  music  by  Spontini.  Produced  at  the 
Academic  Roy  ale  Dec.  22,  181 9.  At  Berlin,  in 
German(E.J.A. Hoffmann),  May  14,1821.   [Q.] 

ONSLOW,  Geobob,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
(Puy-de-Ddme)  July  27, 1784,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  first  Lord  Onslow,  and  descended  through  his 
mother,  a  de  Bourdeilles,  from  the  family  of 
Brantdme.  Although  eventually  a  prolific  com- 
poser, he  showed  as  a  child  no  special  love  for 
music,  and  the  lessons  he  took  on  the  piano  from 
Hullmandel,  Dussek,  and  Cramer,  during  a  stay 
of  some  years  in  London,  developed  nothing  be^- 
yond  manual  dexterity.  Having  returned  to 
France,  and  settled  in  a  province  more  famous 
for  its  scenery  than  for  its  opportunities  of  artis- 
tic relaxation,  he  associated  with  some  amateurs 
who  played  chamber-music,  and  was  thus  in- 
duced first  to  study  the  cello,  and  then  to  com- 
pose works  modelled  after  those  which  gave  so 
much  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  friends.  The 
analytical  fi^ulty,  properly  used,  reveals  to  its 
possessor  many  secrets,  but  it  neither  supersedes 
lessons  from  an  experienced  teacher,  nor  can  in 
any  case  supply  genius.  Thus  Onslow,  even  after 
he  had  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  cham- 
bermusic,  felt  the  necessity  for  further  instruction 
before  attempting  dramatic  composition,  and  ap- 
plied to  Reicha,  who  was  an  able  master  so  far  as 
grammar  went,  'but  incapable  of  transmitting  to 
his  pupil  that  sacred  fire  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess himselt  Onslow  therefore  proved  as  cold  on 
the  stage  as  he  had  done  in  the  concert- room,  and 
his  three op^ras-comiques,  'L* Alcalde  de  la  Vega* 
(Aug,  10, 1824),  *  Le  Colporteur '  (Nov.  22, 1827), 
and  *Le  Duo  de  Guise'  (Sept.  8,  1837),  after 
securing  successive '  succ^  d'estime,'  disappeared, 
leaving  the  overture  to  'The Colporteur,*  which  till 
lately  was  to  be  heard  in  concert  rooms,  as  their 
only  representative.  His  three  published  sym- 
phonies, though  performed  several  times  by  the 
Soci^t^  dee  (Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  are  also 
forgotten.  A  musician  of  respectable  attainments 
and  indefatigable  induskT,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  moreover  a  man  of  fortune,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  either  editors  or  appre- 
ciative friends,  as  was  proved  by  his  election  in 
1842  to  succeed  (^Iherubini  at  the^  Institut.  Such 
an  appointment  must  have  been  gratifying  to 
those  musicians  who  believe  witk  Buffon  that 
'genius  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  power  of 
patience.*  With  the  above  reservations  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Onslow,  by  the  numl^  of  his 
woila,  and  the  elegant  style  of  his  best  passages, 
merited  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  durinjg  his  fife* 
▼oun.  PT.  10. 
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time.  He  died  at  Clermont  on  Oct.  3, 1853,  leav- 
ing 34  quintets  and  36  quartets  for  strings,  6  trios 
for  P.F.,  violin  and  ceUo ;  a  sextuor  (op.  30)  for 
P.F.,  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  contra- 
basso,  or  P.F.,  2  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  contra- 
b;isso ;  a  nonetto  (op.  77)  for  violin,  viola,  cello, 
oontrabasso,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  and 
horn,  which  he  also  arranged  (op.  77  bis)  as  a 
sextuor  for  P.F.,  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon 
and  oontrabasso,  or  for  P.F.,  2  violins,  viola, 
cello,  and  oontrabasso ;  a  septet  (op.  79)  for 
P.F.,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  and 
oontrabasso ;  sonatas  and  duos  for  P.F.  and 
violin,  or  cello ;  sonatas  for  P.F.,  4  hands,  and 
many  pieces  for  P.F.  solo.  His  quintets  are 
undoubtedly  his  best  works,  and  contain  much 
charming  music.  No.  15,  called  'Le  Quintette 
de  la  balle,*  describes  his  emotions— the  pain,  thd 
irregular  beating  of  his  pulse,  and  his  gratitude 
on  his  recovery — consequent  on  an  accident  that 
happened  to  him  at  a  wolf-hunt,  where  a  spent 
ball  hit  him  in  the  face,  rendering  him  some- 
what deaf  in  one  ear  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  earlier  quintets  were  written  for  2  cclli,  but 
at  a  certain  performance  in  England  the  2nd 
cello  failed  to  arrive,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
Dragonetti  should  play  the  part  on  his  double- 
bass.  Onslow  positively  refused,  saying  the  ef- 
fect would  be  dreadful.  However,  after  waiting 
some  time,  he  waa  obliged  to  consent,  and 
after  a  few  bars  was  delighted  with  the  effect. 
After  this  he  wrote  them  for  ceUo  and  double-bass, 
and  the  preceding  ones  were  then  re-arranged  in 
that  way  under  his  own  inspection  by  Goufii^,  the 
accomplished  double-bass  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Hal^vy  pronounced  his  eulogium  at  the  Institut, 
and  printed  it  in  his  'Souvenirs  et  Portraits.' 
D*0]:tigue  collected  materials  for  his  biography, 
but  only  published  an  abstract  of  them  in  the 
•M^nestrel'  (1863-64,  p.  113).  F^tis  drew  his 
information  from  Uiese  two  sources,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  detail.  [G.C.] 

'^  OPERA  (Ital.  Opera,  abbrev.  of  Opera  in 
Muiica,  a  'Musical  Work,*  Dramma  per  la 
Atusiea;  Fr.  Op^trti;  Germ.  Oper,  Singspiel),  A 
Drama,  either  Tragic  or  Comic,  sung,  through- 
out, with  appropriate  Scenery  and  Acting,  to  the 
Accompaniment  of  a  full  Orchestra. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  Opera  as 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  existence ;  yet,  our 
search  for  its  origin  leads  us  back  to  a  time  long 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  ^ra ; 
and  he  who  would  read  the  story  of  its  infancy 
aright,  must  collect  its  details  from  the  History  of 
Antient  Greece :  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  Drama 
itself.  It  was  nurtured  at  Athens,  in  that 
glorious  Theatre,  the  acoustic  properties  of  which 
have  never  yet  been  rivalled.  Its  earliest  libret- 
tists were  iEschylus  and  Sophocles ;  and  'its 
earliest  Orchestra,  a  band  of  Lyres  and  Flutes. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  not  only  were  the  Choruses  of  the '  Agamem- 
non* and  the  'Antigone*  sung  to  the  grandest 
music  that  could  be  produced  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  but  also  that  every  word  of  the 
Dialogue  waa    musically  declaimed.    Musical 
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Bialogae  has  been  ceniured,  by  nnmnBical  eritica, 
as  contnu^  to  Nature.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  con- 
trary to  we  practice  of  every-day  life,  but  not 
to  the  principlea  of  Art.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  should  be  very  clearly 
established ;  for  unless  we  make  it  our  starting- 
point,  we  shidl  never  airive  at  the  true  raUon 
d'itre  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  nor  be  prepared  with 
a  saticdactoxy  answer  to  the  cavils  of  those  who, 
like  Addison  and  Steele,  condemn  it  as  a  mon- 
strous anomaly.  It  is  open  to  no  charge  of  in- 
consistency to  which  the  Spoken  Drama  is  not 
equally  exposed.  The  Poet  writes  his  Tragedy 
in  Verse,  because  he  thereby  gains  the  power  of 
expressing  great  thoughts  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  dignity  that  language  can  command. 
His  Verses  are  sung,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
invested  with  a  deeper  pathos  than  the  most 
careful  form  of  ordinary  declamation  can  reach. 
No  one  objects  to  the  Iambics  of  the  '  Seven 
against  Thebes,*  or  the  Blank  Verse  of  'King 
John';  yet  surely  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  is  not  more  rudely  shocked  by  the  melo- 
dious Ah  /  soceono  I  eon  tradito/  uttered  by  the 
Commendatore  after  Don  Giovanni  has  pierced 
him  through  with  his  sword,  than  by  the  touch- 
ing couplet  with  which  Prince  Arthur,  at  ^e 
moment  of  his  death,  breaks  forth  into  rhyme— 

O  me  I  my  uncle's  iptrit  is  in  these  stones  :— 
Heftven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  I 

The  conventionalities  of  common  life  are  vio- 
lated no  less  signally  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other ;  yet,  in  the  Opera  as  weU  as  in  the  Play, 
the  result  of  their  violation  is  an  artistic  oon(^p- 
tion,  as  easily  defensible  on  logical  grounds  as 
the  proportions  of  a  statue  or  the  colouring  of 
a  picture— neither  of  which  are  fikithfiil  imita- 
tions  of  Nature,  though  founded  upon  a  natural 
Ideal. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  views  enter- 
tained, towards  the  close  of  the  x6th  century,  by 
a  little  baud  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Musidans-^ 
all  ardent  disciples  of  the  Kenaissance — who  met 
in  Florence  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  fiardi, 
Conte  di  Vemio,  with  the  avowed  object  of  resus- 
citating the  style  of  musical  declamation  peculiar 
to  Greek  Tragedy.  This  end  was  unattainable. 
The  antagonism  between  Greek  and  modem 
tonalities  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  make 
it  an  impossibility,  had  there  been  no  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  But,  just  as  the  search  for 
the  Philosopher's  Stone  resulted  in  some  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  known  to  Chemistry, 
this  vain  endeavour  to  restore  a  lost  Art  led  to 
the  one  thing  upcm  which,  above  all  others,  the 
future  fate  of  the  Lyric  Drama  depended — and 
compassed  it,  on  this  wise. 

Among  the  Musicians  who  frequented  the 
Count  of  Vemio*s  riunions  were  three  whose 
names  afterwaida  4>ecame  celebrated.  Vincenzo 
Galilei — the  father  of  the 'great  Astronomer — waa 
a  pupil  of  ti^e  old  school,  but  burning  to  strike 
out  something  neW.  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio 
Caccini  were  young^'men,  with  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  Counterpoint,  but  gifted  with  a  wealth 
of  original  genius,  and  sufficient  energy  of  ohaft 
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meter  to  enable  them  to  ttm|^t  to  the  best  ac- 
count. All  were  thoroughlj^Rameet,  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  theJiHc  of  the  period,  ana 
longing  for  a  style^^compbaition  better  fitted  to 
express  the  varying  shades  of  human  passion 
than  that  then  ge^nerally  cultivated.    The  first 
result  of  their  tentative  efforts  to  reach  this  long- 
cherished  Ideal  was  the  invention  of  the  Cantata 
— a  ssBcular  composition,  for  a  single  Voice  ac^ 
oompanied  by  a  single  Instrument.     Galilei  pro- 
duced a  work  of  this  description,  entitled  'H 
Conte  Ugolino,'  which  has  unhappily  been  lost. 
Caccini — already  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
hia  Voice,  and  the  excellence  of  his  berformanoe 
upon  the  Lute — wrote  ^  number  of  shcnter 
pieces,  which  he  sang  with  unbounded  applause 
at    Bardi's   house,  to   the  Accompaniment  of 
a  Theorbo,  played  by  Bardilla.    Some  of  these 
Canzonette  were  published,  in  1602,  under  the 
title  of  'Le  nuove  Musiche* ;  and  an  entire  vena 
of  one  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  article 
MoNODiA  in  the  present  volume.    They  are, 
indeed,   most  interestixiff,  as  examples  of  the 
earliest  phase  of  the  stVle — ^fitly  called  Monodic 
— which  exchanged  the  contrapuntal  richness  of 
the  Polyphonic  School  for  the  simplest  of  Melo- 
dies, confined  to  a  single  part,  and  accompanied 
by  a  Bass,  which  was  often  not  only  simple,  bat 
of  the  rudest  possible  construction.   The  particu- 
lar verse  to  which  w^  have  referred — Diteli  tfoi 
Bedimevi  cole — is  exceptionally  symmetrical  in 
form.    As  a  general  rule,  the  Melodies  of  this 
transitional  period  were  so  destitute  of  what  wo 
now  call  'Figure*  as  to  be  all  but  amorphous; 
and  it  ia  predsely  to  this  peculiarity  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  extraordinary  effect  they  wrought. 
All  that  their  Composers  aimed  at  in  constract- 
ing  them,  was  the  exact  oratorical  rendering  of 
the  words  with  which  they  had  to  deal ;  and  in 
striving  to  attain  this  they  unconsciously,  and  as 
if  bv  a  kind  of  inspiration,  achieved  that  potent 
medium  of  passionate  expression  which  alone  waa 
needed  to  make  the  Lyric  Drama  possible — pvae^ 
well-accented,    declamatory    Recitative.      Not, 
as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  exact  method  of 
delivery  cultivated  by  the  Greek  Dramatists; 
but,  we  may  fairly  beUeve,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  consistent  with  the  modem  Scale — the  true 
Mutiea  parUitUe,  or  Stilo  rappruetOativo,  which, 
by  regulating  the  inflections  of  the  Voice  in 
aocor^mce  with  the  principles  of  sound  rhe- 
torical science,  invests  them,  if  the  experience  of 
nearly  three  centuries  may  be  trusted,  with  an 
amount  of  dramatic  p^war  attainable  by  no 
other  means. 

The  necessity  fon^^some  such  provision  as  thia 
must  have  been 'Manfully  apparent  to  all  thin](» 
ing  men.  The  jS^olyphonic  School,  brought  to 
absolute  perfecti^on  by  Palestrina  and  his  great 
contemporarie^  was  utterly  unfit  for  dramatic 
purposes ;  yew  in  ignorance  of  a  more  appropriate 
form  of  expression,  attempts  to  turn  it  tu  account 
in  that  dj/^uon  had  not  been  wanting.  It  ia 
certain  tf  lat  great  part  of  PoUsiano's  'Orfec^* 
written  i  ^  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century, 
was  set  tj  0  Music  of  some  kind ;  and  Leo  Allatiua 
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mentions,  in  his  '  Dnunmaturspa,*  the  nsmes  of 
eight  Musical  Representations  produced  between 
the  yean  1 569  and  15S2.  The  bare  titles  of  these 
workiL  to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Claudio 
Herulo  is  attached,  are  all  that  now  remain  to 
us;  and,  unfortunately,  we  possess  no  printed 
copies  of  three  still  more  important  productions — 
'  II  Satire/  'Ija  Dispenudone  di  Fileno/  and  '  II 
Giuooo  della  Cieoa ' — set  to  Music  by  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere,  the  two  first  in  1590,  and  the  last  in 
1595 :  but  we  may  form  a  tolerably  safe  esd- 
mate  of  their  style  from  that  of  Orazio  Veoohi's 
*  L*  Amfipamaaso,  performed  at  Mantua  in  1 594, 
ftnd  printed  soon  afterwards  in  Venice.  This 
curious  Commedia  armonica,  as  the  Composer  him- 
•elf  calls  it,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  Msdrigals,  for  five  Yoioos,  written  in  the  true 
Polypb^ic  Style,  and  equally  remarkable  for 
the  iMMtuty  of  iheir  effect,  and  the  learning  dis- 
played in  their  construction.  There  is  no  Over- 
ture ;  and  no  Instrumental  Accompaniment,  or 
Ritomello,  of  any  kind.  When  the  Stage  is  occu- 
pied by  a  single  character  only,  the  four  super- 
fluous Voices  are  made  to  sing  behind  the  Scenes; 
when  two  persons  are  needed  for  the  action,  three 
are  kept  out  of  sight.  All  doubt  on  this  point 
is  removed  by  the  woodcuts  with  which  the  Music 

^  is  illustrated  :  but,  before  we  condemn  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  arrangement,  we  must  remember 
that  die  grand  old  Madrigalist  only  uses  his 
unseen  Voices  as  later  Composers  have  used  the 
Orchestra.  He  could  not  leave  his  characters 
to  sing  without  any  accompaniment  whatever; 
and  has  therefore  supported  them,  and,  to  the 
beet  of  his  ability,  enforced  the  action  of  the 

V  Scene,  by  the  only  harmonic  means  within  his 
reach. 

It  most  be  confessed  that,  though  Orazio 
Veochi  was  a  skilful  Contrapuntist  aud  Peri  was 
not,  the  Florentine  Composer  had  all  the  ad* 
vantage  on  his  side,  when,  three  years  after  the 
first  performance  of  '  L'Amfipamasso,'  he  pro- 
duced his  Music  to  Rinuodni's  '  Dafhe.*  Count 
Bardi  having  been  summoned  to  Rome  in  1593 
to  act  as  Maeetro  di  camera  to  Pope  Clement 
VIII,  the  meetings  formeriy  held  at  his  house 
were  transferred  to  that  of  his  friend  Jaoopo 
Conp,  as  enthusiastic  a  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts 
as  himself.  It  was  at  the  Palazzo  Cond  that 
'  Dafhe'  was  first  privately  performed,  in  1597. 
Ko  trace  of  it  now  remains ;  but  Peri  himself  tells 
ns,  in  the  preface  to  his '  Euridice,'  that  he  wrote 
it  at  the  instigation  of  Signer  Corsi  and  the 
•  Poet  Rinuccini,  '  in  order  'to  test  the  effect  of 
the  particular  kind  of  Melody  which  they 
imagined  to  be  identipal  with  that  used  by  the 
antient  Greeks  and  Romans  throughout  their 
Dramas' ;  and  we  leam  firom  the  account  given 
by  Giov.  Batt.  Doni,  that '  it  charmed  the  whole 
city.'  The  success  of  the  experiment  was,  indeed; 
so  decided,  that,  in  the  year  1600,  Peri  was 
invited  to  provide  a  still  greater  work,  to' grace 
the  festivities  which  followed  the  marriage  of 
King  Henri  IV  of  Fn^noe  with  Maria  de*  Medici. 
It  was  on  thiR  occasion  that  he  produced  his 
famouj»  '  Euridice,'  the  fir^t  true  Italian  Ope^ 


that  was  ever  performed  in  public,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged prototype  of  all  later  developments 
of  the  Dramma  per  la  musiea.  The  work  excited 
an  extraordinaiy  amount  of  attention.  Ottavio 
Rinuccini  furnished  the  Libretto.  Several  noble- 
men took  part  in  the  public  performance.  Behind 
the  Scenes,  Signer  Corsi  himself  presided  at  the 
Harpsichord,  assisted  by  three  friends,  who  played 
upon  the  Chitarone,  the  Lira  grande,  or  Viol  di 
gamba,  and  the  Theorbo,  or  I^rge  Lute.  These 
Instruments,  with  the  addition  of  three  Flutes 
used  in  a  ^certain  Ritomello,  seem  to  have  com- 
prised the  entire  Orchestra  :  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  freedom  must  have  J)een  accorded  to 
the  performers,  with  regard  to  their  manner  of 
employing  them;  for,  in  the  barred  Score  pub- 
lished at  Florence,  with  a  dedication  to  Maria 
de'  Medici,  in  1600,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
1608,  the  accompaniment  consists  of  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  Figured  Bass.  This  Score  is 
now  exceedingly  scarce.  Hawkins  did  not  even 
know  of  its  existence ;  and  Bumey  succeeded  in 
discovering  one  example  only,  in  the  possession 
of  the  MMcheee  Rinuccini,  a  descendant  of  the 
Poet,  at  Florence:  but  a  copy  of  the  Venice 
edition  is  happily  preserved  in  ihe  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  from  this  we  transcribe 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  melodious  Scenes  in 
the  Opera — that  which  introduces  the  three 
Flutes  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Timsi  Tiens  In  Scena,  aonando  la  prettnts  Zinfonla, 
con  an  Tflflsuto. 
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Peri  himself  telli  us,  in  his  preface,  that  a 
portion  of  this  interesting  work  was  written  by 
Caocini,  though  his  own  name  alone  appears 
npon  the  title-page:  bat  Caocini  also  set  the 
entire  Libretto  to  Music,  on  his  own  account, 
and  published  it  in  Florence  in  the  same  year 
(1600),  with  a  dedication  to  Giovanni  fiardi. 
The  style  of  the  two  Operas  is  so  nearly  identical, 
that  whole  Scenes  might  easily  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other,  without  attracting  notice ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  situ- 
ations, such  as  that  in  which  Orpheus  returns 
with  Euridice  from  Hades,  wherein  Peri  has 
reached  a  higher  level  of  dramatic  expression 
than  his  rival.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason, 
that  Caccini*s  'Euridice'  seems  never  to  have 
been  honoured  with  a  public  performance:  the 
young  Composer  was,  however,  commissioned  to 
produce,  for  the  wedding  festivities,  another 
Favola  in  mtMt'ea.  entitled  '11  Rapimento  di 
Cefalo,'  some  portion  of  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared among  the  '.Nuove  musiche.* 

The  study  of  these  early  attempts  becomes 
especially  interesting,  when  we  regard  them  as 
the  fairest  possible  types  of  the  style  of  com- 
position  which  characterised  the  F^qgT  Prrtod 
of  the  history  of  the  modem  IjjoiQ^Drama^!    "^ 

The  immediate  result  of  their  success  was 
the  recognition  of  the  Opera  as  a  form  of  Art 
no  longer  tentative,  but  uirly  established  upon 
true  sBBthetic  principles,  embarrassed  by  no  grave 
practical  diflSculties,  and  perfectly  consistent,  in 
pXL  its  details,  with  the  received  traditions  of 
/Classical  Antiquity — ^which  last  recommendation 
'if  was  no  light  one,  in  the  estimation  of  men  whose 
reverence  for  Greek  and  Roman  customs  amounted 
to  a  species  of  insanity.  It  was  impossible  that 
Florence  could  be  permitted  to  monopolise  an 
invention  conceived  in  such  complete  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age — the  latest  product 
of  the  Renaissance,  '  Accordingly  we  find  the 
-scene  of  its  triumphs  transferred  before  long  to 
Mantua,  in  which  city  the  SECpNp^^^jiAjqp  of 
its  history  was  inaugurated  with  extraordfnary 
splendour  in  the  year  1607,  on  ^®  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Francesco  Gonzaga  with  Mar- 
gherita.  Infanta  of  Savoy.  At  the  invitation  of 
Yincenzo  Gonzaga,  the  reigning  Duke,  Rinuc- 
cini  prepared  for  this  Festival  the  Libretti  of  two 
Operas,  entitled  'Dafne*  and  *Arianna,'  the  first 
of  which  was  set  to  Music  by  Marco  di  Zanobi 
da  Gagliano,  and  the  second  by  Claudio  Monte- 
verde,  the  Dake's  Maestro  di  Cappella— a  man 
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of  extraordinary  genius,  already  &mous  for  the 
boldness  of  his  opposition  to  the  established  rules 
of  Counterpoint.  Both  Operas  were  written  in 
the  newly  invented  Stilo  rapprefentcUivo ;  and 
both  were  deservedly  successful,  though  not  in 
an  equal  degree.  After  the  first  performance  of 
'  Da&e*  we  hear  of  it  no  more ;  but '  Arianna  * 
produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon  the 
audience,  more  especially  in  the  Scene  in  which 
the  forsaken  Ariaidne  bewails  the  departure  of 
her  faithless  lover,  ^  that  Monteverde  was  at 
once  invited  to'  oonipose  another  Opera,  ibr  the 
ensuing  year.  For  the  subject  of  tiiis  he  chose 
the  never-wearying  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  which  was  dramatised  for  him  by  some 
Poet  whose  name  has  not  transpired.  Tke  new 
work— entitled  'Orfeo,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
Peri's  illustration  of  the  same  myth — was,  in 
many  respects,  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Though  Monteverde  did 
not  actually  invent  the  Opera,  he  proved  himself 
more  competent  to  deal  with  it  than  any  man 
then  living.  Dramatic  expression  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  geniuB. 
Moreover,  he  was  an  accomplished  Violist; 
and,  while  his  natural  love  for  Instrumental 
Music  tempted  him  to  write  for  a  far  larger 
Orchestra  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven- 
tured to  bring  together,  his  technical  skill  en- 
abled him  to  turn  its  resources  to  excellent 
account.  The  Instruments  used  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  performance  were— 


2  GnTicembani. 

2  ContrabMsi  de  Viola. 

10  Viole  da  biaxia 

1  Arpa  doppl%. 

2  Yiolinl  pioooH  aUa  Ran- 

ceae. 
2  ChitaronL 
2  Qrguii  dl  legna 


8  Bani  da  gamba. 

4TrombonI. 

IBegale. 

2  ComettL 

1  Flautino  aUa  vlgesima 

•eoonda. 
1  Glarino,  oom  3  Trombe 

■omliiMii 


Hawkins,  strangely  misinterpreting  the  lists 
of  Characters  and  Instruments  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  printed  Score,  imagines  every 
Singer  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Instru- 
ment of  some  particular  kind  set  apart  for  hia 
exclusive  use.  A  very  slight  examination  of  the 
Music  will  suffice  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  thia 
idea.  Nevertheless,  the  Instruments  are  really 
so  contrasted  and  combined  as  to  invest  each 
Character  and  Scene  with  a  marked  individu- 
ality which  cannot  but  have  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  performance.  The  introductory 
Toccata — found^  throughout,  upon  a  single 
Chord — ^is  followed  by  a  Ritomello,  so  gracefidly 
conceived,  that,  had  it  been  written  even  in  our 
own  time,  its  simple  beauty  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  please.'  Another  Ritomello,  in  five 
parts,  is  written  in  close  imitation,  almost  re- 
sembling Canon.  The  Bj^tatives  are  accom- 
panied, sometimes,  by  a  l%ured  Bass  only  ;  and 
sometimes  by  two  or  more  Instruments,   the 

I  Thli  Beane— £<Me{al«iirf  morfr*— ganwally  known  «a  the  'LaiiMDt 
of  Artftdue.'— Is  almost  the  ooljr  portion  of  tbe  Opera  that  has  b(.>ea 
proMnred  to  lu.  It  may  be  found  entlze  In  0.  von  Wlnterfeld'^i 
*  Joanoes  Gabriell,*  and  alio  tn  a  Memolcof  Monteteide  pnUbhad  in 
the ' Mmieal  Ttmes'  for  March  U8a 

a  The  Toccata  and  fiitomello  will  be  found  entire  In  an  Kuay '  On 
the  Life,  Work,  and  lofloaaoa^  of  Mooterarda,'  printed  In  Um '  Muiical 
TUnei'forApdluaOL 
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nainet  of  wliicb  are  indicated  ai  the  beginning. 
A  complete  Score  of  the  Opera  was  publigh^ 
at  Venice  in  1600,  and  reprinted  in  1613.  A 
copy  of  the  second  edition,  now  preserved  in  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace,  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  &  John  Hawkins,  who 
quoted  from  it  largely,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  'History 
of  Music.'  As  specmiens  of  the  general  style 
of  the  work,  we  subjoin  a  few  bars  of  Bedtatiye 
from  a  Scene  in  the  First  Act,  and  the  'Moresca* 
or  '  Moorish  Dance '  with  which  tl^  Opera  con- 
cludes— a  movement  full  of  intere^  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  Composer's  desire  to  unite  a  grace- 
ful flow  of  melody  with  a  symmetrical  and  well 
constructed  Form.    [See  Fouf.] 
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The  expense  attendant  upon  the  production  of 
these  early  Operas  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  goigeous  dresses,  and  othe^  incidental  appoint- 
ments, oocaaonally  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
period,  sufficiently  explain  why  the  Dramma  in 
Munca  whs  reserved  exclusively  for  the  enter- 
tainment ef  Princes,  on  occasions  of  extraordinary 
public  rejoicing.  No  such  occasions  appear  to 
have  presented  themselveafor  some  considerable 
time  after  the  marriage  of  Franceso  Gronzaga. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that,  after  following  up 
*Orfeo*  with  a  grand  Mythological  Spectacle  called 
'II  Ballo  delle  Ingrate^'  Monteverde  produced 
no  more  dramatic  works  till  the  year  1634,  when, 
having  settled  permanently  in  Venice,  he  wrote,  ' 
at  the  instance  of  Girolamo  Mocenigo,  an  Inter- 
mezzo,  *  II  Gombattimento  di  Tancrodi  e  Clorih- 
da,'  in  which  he  introduced,  for  the  first  time, 
two  important  Orchestral  Efiects,  which  have 
remained  in  eonnnon  use  to  the  present  day — 
pUzicate  passages  for  the  Stringed  Instruments, 
and  the  well-known  tt'emclo.  [See  Monteverde.] 
In  1630  he  again  took  higher  ground,  and  com- 
posed, for  the  marriage  of  Giustiniana  Mocenigo 
with  Lorenxo  Giustiniani,  a  grand  Opera  called 
^Proserpina  Bapita,'  which  was  brought  out  with 
extraorainary  magnificenbe,  and  seems  to  have 
been  very  sucoessfuL  The  Music,  however,  was 
soon  destined  to  be  forgo\^ten ;  for  this  was  the 
year  rendered  memorable  by  the  terrible  plague, 
which,  completely  devastating  the  larger  Italian 
Cities,  rendered  all  intellectual  advancement  for 
the  time  beins  impossible.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  when  it  had  had  time  to  recover  from  this 
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■eriouB  hindrance,  Art  floorisked  more  brilliantly 
than  ever ;  but,  before  proceeding  with  the  history 
of  its  triumphs  ia  Venice,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  its  position  in 
some  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Pietro  della  Valle,  writing  In  1640,  tells  ns 
that,  like  Tragecbr  at  Athens  under  the  guidance 
of  Thespis,-  the  Lyric  Drama  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Rome  upon  a  Cart.  During  the 
Camiyal  of  1606,  this  ambulant  Theatre  waa 
driyen  from  street  to  street,  surmounted  by  a 
moveable  Stage,  whereoii  five  masked  performers 
enacted  a  little  Play,  set  to  Music  for  them  by 
Paolo  Quagliati.  The  idea  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Delia  Valle  himself.  He  it  was  who 
arranged  the  perfonpances,  and  induced  Quag- 
liati to  write  the  Music :  and  so  great  was  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  that  from  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  after  midnight,  the  little 
band  of  Strollers  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
a  never-failing  concourse  of  admiring  spectators. 
Bough  indeed  must  these  primitive  pertormanoes 
have  been  when  compared  with  the  entertain- 
ments presented  to  the  Florentines  by  Peri  and 
Gaccini ;  yet  it  is  strange,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  fiivourable  reception,  we  hear  of  no  attempts 
either  to  repeat  them  or  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  anything  better,  until  the  year  1633, 
when  a  Musical  Drama  called  'H  Bitomo  di 
Angelica  nell*  Indie,'  by  a  Composer  whose  name 
is  not  recorded,  appears  to  have  been  privately 
performed  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  Roman 
nobles.  Representations  of  this  kind  were  after- 
wards not  uncommon ;  but  many  years  elapsed 
before  any  really  great  Opera  was  produced  in 
the  Eternal  City. 

The  Bdognese  daim  to  have  encouraged  the 
Opera  in  very  early  times,  and  even  to  have 
invented  it;  but  they  are  far  from  being  able 
to  prove  their  case.  A  Chronological  Catalogue, 
published  at  Bologna  in  1737,  gives « list  of  all 
the  Musical  Dramas  performed  in  the  dty  firom 
the  year  1600  down  to  that  in  which  it  was 
printed.  The  names  of  the  Poets  who  furnished 
the  Libretti  are  here  very  carefully  recorded, 
from  the  earliest  times;  but  no  native  Composer 
is  mentioned  until  the  year  16 10,  when  Giro- 
lamo  Giacobbi  brought  forward  his '  Andromeda,* 
which  produced  so  great  an  impression  that  it 
was  again  revived  in  i6a8.  The  works  of  the 
Florentine  and  Venetian  Composers  seem  how- 
ever to  have  met  with  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception at  Bologna  than  the  products  of  native 
genius.  Peri's  'Euridioe*  was  performed  there 
in  1601,  and  again  in  1616,  on  which  occasion 
it  attracted  a  vast  and  most  enthusiastic  audience ; 
and  for  very  many  years  afterwards  the  Bolog- 
nese  were  quite  contented  with  the  importation 
of  successful  Operas  from  Venice. 

The  early  records  of  the  Neapolitan  Drama 
are  lamentably  imperfect.  We  hear  of  no  Opera 
produced  in  Naples,  until  1646,  when  mention  is 
made  of  a  Pasticcio  called  '  Amor  non  a  legge/ 
by  several  different  Composers,  none  of  whose 
names  have  transpired.  It  seems  however  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  our  information  is  at 
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fault,  than  that  a  School  which  afterwards  be- 
came  so  deservedly  famous,  should  have  been 
first  called  into  existence  at  so  late  a  period. 
Still,  we  cannot  faH  to  observe,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enthusiastic  cultivation  of  Dramatio 
Music,  the  centres  of  its  development  were,  at 
this  period,  very  far  firom  numerous.  The  mora 
luxuriantly  it  flourished  in  any  highly  privileged 
city,  the  less  we  hear  of  it  elsewhere. 

Tlie  Thibp  Period  in  the  history  of  the  Lyrio 
Drama  was  pteluHei^  by  the  bold  transfer  of  its 
patronage  from  the  Prince  to  the  people.  In  the 
year  1637  the  famous  Theorbo  player,  Benedetto 
Ferrari,  anil  Francesco  Manelli  da  Tivoli,  the 
Composer,  opened  at  their  own  private  risk  the 
first  public  Opera  Home  in  Venice,  under  the 
name  of  the  Teatro  di  San  Caasiano.  For  this 
new  Theatre,  Ferrari  wrote  the  words,  and  Man- 
elli the  Music,  of  an  Opera  called  '  Andromeda,' 
which  was  so  well  received,'that  in  the  following 
year  the  same  two  authors  brought  out  a  aeoond 
work,  'La  Ma?a  fulminata' ;  while  in  i6:tp 
the  text  of  Giulio  Strozzi*s  '  La  Delia,  oSuTl* 
Sposa  del  Sole'  was  set  to  Music,  either  by  Man- 
elli or  Paolo  Sacrati — it  is  difScult  to  say  which, 
and  Ferrari  produced  'L'Armida*  to  poetry  of  his 
own.  This  was  an  eventfiil  season.  Before  its 
close,  Monteverde  once  more  appeared  before  the 
public  with  a  new  Opera  called  '  L'Adone,'  wjfdch 
ran  ooatinuously  till  the  Carnival  of  1640;  and 
his  pupil,  Pite'-Fhmcesco  Caletti-Bruni,  nick- 
named by  the  Venetians  'B  Checco  CA-Cavalli,'  ^ 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  Dramatic  Com- 
poser with  '  Le  Nozze  di  Peleo  e  di  Tetide '— ^ 
work  which  proved  him  to  be  not  only  the  faith- 
ful disciple  of  an  eminent  Maestro,  but  a  true 
genius,  with  originality  enough  to  enable  him  to 
cariy  on  that  Mautro*i  work  in  a  spirit  free  from 
all  trace  of  servile  imitation.  VhIb  natural  taste 
suggested  the  cultivation  of  a  mhre  flowing  style 
of  Melody  than  that  in  which  his  contemporaries 
were  wont  to  indulge^  and  he  was  not  so  bigoted 
a  disciple  of  the  Renaissaaoe  as  to  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  sacrifice  that  taste  to  the  insane  Hel- 
lenic prejudice  which  would  have  banished 
Rhythmic  Melody  frt)m  the  Opera  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Vincenzo  Galilei  and  his  Florentine 
associates  condemned  such  Melody  as  puerile 
and  degraded  to  the  last  degree.  Monteverda 
never  ventured  to  introduce  it,  save  in  his  Rftor- 
nelli.  But  Cavalli — ^as  he  is  now  generally  called 
— not  only  employed  it  constantly,  for  tne  sake 
of  relieving  the  monotony  of  continuous  Recita- 
tive, but  even  foreshadowed  the  form  of  the 
regular  Aria,  by  that  return  to  the  first  part 
which  Alessandro  Scarlatti  afterwards  indicated 
by  the  term  Da  Capo.  Oavallfs  genius  was  as  pro- 
lific as  it  was  ori;?inal.  The  autlior  of '  Le  Gloria 
della  Poesia  e  deUa  Musica '  (Venice,  1 730)  gives 
the  names  of  34  Operas  which  he  prodo<^«  for 
Venice  alone,  between  the  years  1637  and  1665. 
F^tis  mentions  39,  but  Quadrio  assures  us  that 
he  wrote,  altogether,  more  than  40;  Bumey 
laments  that  after  diligent  search,  he  oould 
1  Tint  k.  'Uttlt  Fimak.  of  tlw  Hovm  ofOiinlU.' 
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meet  with  the  Music  of  only  one, '  L^EHsmena/ 
produced  in  1655 :  but,  complete  copies  of  ao, 
including  two  undoubted  autographs,  may  be 
found  in  the  Ck>ntarini  collection  in  the  Library 
of  8.  Mark  at  Venice;  and  the  autograph  of 
'  L'Ej^^sto  *  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  Some  interesting  examples  Irom 
*  L'Erismena*  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  Bumey's 
History:  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the 
subjoined  extract  from  an  Air  in  *I1  Giasone* 
(1649),  ^^  Accompaniments  for  two  Violins 
and  a  Bass,  will  shew  that  the  Composer's  feeling 
for  Melody  was  by  no  means  exhibited  in  one 
production  only. 
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Cavalli^s  predilection  for  Rhythniic  Melody 
was  fully  shared  by  his  talented  contemporary, 
Marc  Antonio  Ccsti — a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  Maestro,  Giacomo  Carissimi,  to  whoso 
example,  though  he  himself  did  not  care  to  write 
for  the  Stage,  the  Dramatic  Composers  of  the 
day  were  indebted  for  a  higher  ideal  than  they 
could  possibly  have  conceived  without  his  assist- 
ance. Honest  work  in  one  branch  of  Art  seldom 
fails  to  react  favourably  upon  another:  and  it 
is  certain,  that,  by  transferring  ,to  the  Opera  the 
methods  of  phrasiDg  and  instrumentation  em- 
ployed by  Canssimi  in  the  Cantata  di  Camera,  Cesti 
not  only  elevated  the  former  to  a  more  dignified 
level  than  it  had  ever  before  attained,  but  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ovm  trium- 
phant success.  His  earliest  attempt.  *  L'Orontea' 
— first  performed  at  Venice  in  1649,  ^^  ^^^ 
Teatro  dei  SS.  Apostoli,  in  the  teeth  of  Cavalli*s 
*  Giasone  *  at  the  rival  House  of  S.  Cassiano — 
retained  its  popularity,  throughout  the  whole  of 
Italy,  for  more  tliau  30  years.  Of  his  later 
Operas,  six — 'Cef«re  amante,*  'La  Dori,  o  lo 
schiavo  regie,'  *Tito,*  •  Ai^gene,*  'Grenserico,'  and 
*Argia' — were  written  for  Venice,  and  two — 
*La  Schiava  fortunata*  and  '11  Pomo  d'opo' — 
for  Vienna.  Many  of  these  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
irretrievably  lost ;  but  we  still  possess  enough  to 
give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  Composer's  general 
style.  Some  fragments  from  *L'Orontea,*  dis- 
covered in  a  MS.  Music  book  once  belonging  to 
Salvator  Rosa,  will  be  found  in  vol.  iv.  of  Bur- 
ney's  History ;  and  a  complete  Score  of '  II  Pomo 
d'oro '  is  preserved  at  Vienna,'  in  the  Imperial 
Library.  A  Score  of  *  La  Dori '  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  formed  by  the 
late  Abb^  Santini :  and  the  Library  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  boasts  1 5  of  Cesti 's  Cantatas,  which 
differ  but  little  in  style  from  his  Music  written 
for  the  Theatre. 

The  honours  of  the  Venetian  School  were  up- 
held, about  this  time,  by  a  crowd  of  popular 
Composers,  the  most  successfiil  of  whom  were 
Carlo  Pallavicino,  D.  Giov.  Legrenzi,  Antonio 
Sartorio,  Pietro  and  Marc  Antonio  Ziani,  Castro- 
villari,  Strozsi,  and  some  other  aspirants  for 
public  fame,  who  found  ample  employment  in 
the  numerous  Opera  Houses  which  before  the 
close  of  the  century  sprang  up  in  every  quarter 
of  the  City.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  inauguration  of  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Cassiano  in  1637.  It  was  not  long  suffered  to 
stand  alone.  The  Teatro  di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
was  opened  in  1639  with  'La  Delia,  ossia  la 
Sposa  del  Sole ';  the  Teatro  di  S.  Mosb  in  164 1 
with  a  revival  of  Monteverde's  *Arianna';  the 
Teatro  nuovo,  in  the  same  year,  with  Strozzi's 
'La  finta  pazza';  the  Teatro  dei  SS.  Apostoli 
in  1649  with  *  L'Orontea,'  as  already  described ; 
the  Teatro  di  S.  Aponal  in  1651  with  Cavalli's 
'L'Oristeo';  the  Teatro  di  S.  Luca,  o  di  San 
Salvatore,  in  1661,  with  Castrovillari's  *  La 
Pasife  * ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Gregorio  in  1 670  with 
a  Pasticcio  entitled  *Adelaida*;  the  Teatro  di 
S.  Angelo  in  1677  with  Freschi's  *  Elena  rapita 
da  Paride*;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Gbvanni  Griso- 
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of  a&j  kind ;  the  third,  for  impasrioned,  or  ai 
least  strongly  individualised  soliloquy.  As  these 
three  methods  of  enunciation  are  still  used,  for 
exactly  similar  purpoees,  we  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them'  hereafter.  For  the 
present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  radical 
change  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  structure  of 
Redtativo  ucco  since  it  was  first  invented.  Then, 
as  now,  it  was  supported  by  a  simple  'Thorough- 
bass/the  Chords  of  which  were  filled  in,  in  former 
times,  upon  the  Harpsichord,  but  are  now  more 
frequently  played  by  the  principal  Violoncello^ 
in  light  Ai^)eggtos,  to  which  the  late  Robert 
Liindley  was  Wont  to  impart  a  ohann  which  iSb 
old  frequenter  of  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre  will  ever 
foiget.  Accompanied  Recitative,  on  the  con- 
trary, unknown,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  before 
the  time  of  Scarlatti,  has  since  passed  through 
an  infinity  of  changes,  naturally  dictated  by  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  Orchestra,  and  the 
increased  str^igth  of  its  resources.  But,  it  is 
still  what  its  inventor  intended  it  to  be  —  a 
passionate  form  of  declamation,  in  which  the  sense 
of  the  verbal  text  is  enforced  by  the  continual 
interposition  of  Orchestral  Symphonies  of  more 
or  less  elaborate  construction.  Lastly,  the  sym> 
metrical  form  of  the  Aria  had  only  been  very 
imperfectly  suggested,  before  Scarlatti  completed 
downwards,  held  the  Art  of  Counterpoint  in  I  it  by  the  addition  of  a  *  Second  Part,*  foUowed 
undisguised  contempt,  and  trusted  for  success  I  by  that  repetition  of  the  original  Strain  now 
entirely  to  ^e  brilliancy  of  their  natural  talents.  |  known  as  the  Da  Capo.  Within  the  last  hun- 
dred years  this  J)a  Capo  has  been  discontinued,, 
from  a  not  unnatural  objection  to  the  stiffness  of 


Btomom  1678  with  Pallavicini*s  '  Vespasfano* ; 
and  the  Teatro  di  S.  Fantin  in  1699  with 
Pignotta*s  *  Paolo  Emilio.'  The  mere  existence 
of  these  eleven  Theatres  proves,  more  clearly 
than  any  amount  of  written  description,  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Venetians  received  the 
Opera  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  amusements. 
They  had  already  learned  to  look  upon  it  as  quite 
a  national  institution ;  and  supported  it  with  a 
liberality  altogether  unknovm  elsewhere.  In 
Rome,  for  instance,  there  were,  at  this  time, 
three  Opera  Houses  only — the  Torre  di  Nona, 
opened  in  167 1  with  Cavalli's  'Giasone*;  the 
Sala  de'  Signori  Capranica,  for  the  inauguration 
of  which  Bernardo  Pasquini  composed  Ms '  Dov' 
h  Amore  h  Pietk  *  in  1679  >  '^^  ^  Theatre  in  the 
Palazzo  Aliberti,  which  started  with  Perti's 
'  Penelope  la  casta  *  in  1696.  No  public  Theatre 
was  established  in  Bologna  till  1680. 

.The  FouBTH  Pebiod  of  our  history  was  a 
very  significant  one,  and  productive  of  results  so 
important,  that  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  a  class  of  works  interesting 
chiefly  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and 
those  grander  productions  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  entitles  them  to  be  remembered  through- 
out all  time. 

The  earlier  Dramatic  Composers,  from  Peri 


AleaBandro  Scarlatti,  beyond  all  comparison  the 
bnghtest  genius'orthe  epoch  we  are  considering, 
had  wisdom  enough  to  perceive  that  natural  gifts 
lose  more  than  half  their  force,  whm  unculti- 
vated by  study.  Acting  upon  this  conviction, 
he  never  ceased  to  labour  at  the  Science  of  Com- 
position, until  he  found  himself  tmiversally  recog^ 
nised  as  the  most  learned  Musician  of  his  day  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  took  even  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries  at  an  incalculable  disadvantage. 
His  knowledge  of  Counterpoint  so  far  aided  him 
in  the  construction  of  his  Basses  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  Accompaniments,  that,  under  his 
r(Usterly  treatment,  the  timidity,  which,  in  the 
mfancy  of  Modem  Art,  so  fatally  weakened  its 
effect,  and  rendered>it  so  miserable  a  substitute 


ts  effect;   but  that  very  stiffness  was.  In  the 

instance,  a  notable  sign  of  life.    We  cannot 

ut  welcome  it  as  the  healthy  indication  of  a 

! 'desire  to  epcape  from  the  dreariness  of  the  inter- 
minable Monologue  which  preceded  it;  and* 
|f  however  formal  we  may  now  think  it,  we  owe 
something  to  the  Composer  who  first  made*it  a 
distinctive  feature  in  Uie  Dramatic  Music  he  did 
so  much  to  perfect,  ^d  whose  love  lOf  r^ular 
design  led  him  to  introduee  improvements  of 
equal  value  into  the  form  of  the  Instrumental 
Prelude  which  was  afterwards  recognised  as  the 
indispensable  Overture. 

Scarlatti's  first  Opera,  'L*Onestk  neir  Amore/ 


for  the  richer  combinations  of  Polyphony,  was    produced  at  Rome  in  the  Palace  of  Christina,  ex 


exchanged  for  a  freedom  of  style  and  breitdth  of 
design  which  at  once  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
finished  School,  capable  indeed  of  future  develop- 
ment to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  no  longer  either 
tentative  in  conception  or  rudimentary  in  struc- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  his  splendid  natural 
talenta  did  him  good  service  in  quite  another 
way.  V^ired  of  the  monotony  of  uninterrupted 
Recitative,  ne  boldly  started  on  a  new  path,  and, 
rejecting  the  experience  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors as  altogether  effete,  availed  himself  of 
three  distinct  forms  of  dramatic  expression — 
the  simple  form  of  Recitative,  called  by  the 
Italians  Reciiativo  aecco;  Accgiupanied  Recita- 
tive, or  Redtativo  stromenta^ ;  and  the  regular 
4pa^  The  first  of  these  he  employed  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Stage ;  the  second,  for 
the  expression  of  deep  pathos,  or  violent  emotion. 


Queen  of  Sweden,  in  1680,  was  followed  by  108 
others,  written  from  Rome,  Vienna,  Venice,  and 
more  especially  Naples,  which  justly  claims  him 
as  the  founder  of  its  admirable  School.  The  most 
successful  of  them  seem  to  have  been, '  Pompeo* 
(Naples,  1684);  *La  Teodora'  (Rome,  1693): 
•Pirro  e  Demetrio,*  *I1  Prigioniero  *fortunato,' 
'II  Prigioniero  superbo*,  *Gli  Equivochi  ne} 
sembiante,*  *  Le  Nozze  col  nemico,'  *  Laodioea  e 
Bereiiice,*  'II  Figlio  delle  Solve '  (Naples,  1694- 
1703);  *H  Medo'  and  '11  Teodoro*  (Rome. 
1 703-1 709);  *I1  Trionfo  della  Libera'  and 
'  Mitridate  *  (Venice,  1 707)  ;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all,  '  La  Principessa  fedele.*  To  theste 
must  be  added  an  enormous  ooUection  of  Can- 
tatas, of  more  or  less  dramatic  character,  MS. 

1  AliaScorBofthlsOpflniriUbefottndlatiMDn^oBettlcoBectifm 
In  ttie  Britlih  Museum. 
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copies  of  which  are  preserved  in  most  of  the 
la^r  European  Libraries,  both  pablic  and 
private,  though  very  few  were  ever  published — 
a  drcnmstance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  freshness  of  their  Melodies  rarely  fails  to 
attract  attention,  even  at  the  present  day.  It 
would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  find,  in  a  com- 
position of  any  date,  a  more  deUcioaa  phrase  than 
thee  oUowing : — 
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The  most  talented  of  Scar1atti*s  contemporaries 
were,  among  Neapolitans,  Alessandro  Stradella 
and  Francesco  Rossi;  in  Venice,  Antonio  Galdara 
and  Antonio  Lotti ;  in  Bolc^na,  Antonio  Perti,^ 
.Francesco  Pistocchi.and Giovanni  Maria  Baonon-' 
cini ;  and,  in  Vicen/a,  Domenico  Freschi.  But 
for  his  untimely  death',  Stradella*s  genius  would 
xmdoubtedly  have  entitled  him  to  take  rank  as 
the  founder  of  an  original  and  highly  charac- 
teristic School.  As  it  was,  he  lived  but  to  com- 
pose one  single  Opera,  'La  Forza  dell*  Amor 
patemo,'  the  Libretto  of  which  was  printed  at 
Genoa  in  1678.  Rossi,  though  bom  in  Naples, 
wrote  chiefly  for  Venice,  where  he  met  with 
very  great  success.  Lotti  produced  eighteen  suc- 
cessful Operas  in  that  city,  between  the  years 
1683  and  1717;  and  one  in  Dresden.  Caldara 
enriched  the  Venetian  School  with  five,  besides 
writing  many  more  for  Vienna,  fpimded  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  Libretti  of  Apostolo  Zeno 
and  Metastasio.  The  greater  number  of  Freschi*s 
works  were  also  written  for  Venice;  but  his 
famous  '  Berenice '  was  first  performed. at  Padua, 
in  1680,  the  year  in  which  Scarlatti  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Rome,  with  a  mUe  en  $ohie 
which  exceeded  in  magnificence  anything  that 
had  ever  been  previously  attempted.  Among  the 
attractions  mentioned  in  the  printed  book  of  the 
Opera,  we  find  Choruses  of  100  Virgins,  100 
Soldiers,  and  100  Horsemen^ in  iroQ  armour; 


taining  100  li 
WUd-boar, 
splendours, 
lughly  signifii 
of  the 


too 


besides  40  Comets,  on  horseback;  6  mounted 
Trumpeters;  6  Drummers;  6  Ensigns ;  6  Sack- 
bttts ;  6  Flutes ;  i  a  Minstrds,  playing  on  Turkish 
and  other  Instruments ;  6  Pages ;  3  Sergeants ; 
6  Cymbaleers;  13  Huntsmen;  la  Grooms;  la 
Charioteers;  a  Lions,  led  by  a  Turks;  a  led 
Elephants ;  Berenice's  Triumphal  Car,  drawn  by 
4  Horses ;  6  other  Cars,  drawn  by  la  Horses; 
0  Chariots,  fo^  the  Procession;  a  Stable,  con- 
Hones  ;  a  Forest,  filled  with 
and  Bears;  and  other  scenic 
umerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but 
t,  as  indicative  of  a  condition 
in  which,  notwithstanding  an 
honest  desire/(>n  the  part  of  many  a  trae  Artist 
to  attain  si^etio  perfection,  the  taste  of  the 
general  public  was  as  yet  unable  to  soar  above  the 
vulgarities  of  a  frivolous  peep-show.  To  so  great 
an  extent  was  this  absurdity  carried,  that  Pis- 
tocchi*B  'Leandro' (1679)  and  'Girello*  (i68a) 
were  performed  in  Venice  by  Puppets,  and 
Ziani's'  Damira  placata'  by  mechanical  Figures, 
as  large  as  life,  while  the  real  Singers  officiated 
behind  the  scenes.  Concerning  the  influence  of 
snch  vanities  upon  the  future  prospects  of  Art 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

The  FPTH  Pebiod.  though  very  nearly  syn- 
chronous  with  the  Fourth,*  dififers  from  it  in  so 
many  essential  characteristics,  that  it  may  be  said 
to  possess,  not  merely  a  history,  but  an  Art-li:e 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  scene  of  its  development 
was  Paris,  to  which  city  it^  leading  spirit,  Gio- 
vanni Battista  Lulli,  was  brought  from  Florence 
in  the  year  1646,  in  the  character  of  Page  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpen^er,  Niece  of  Louis 
XIV.  For  the  personSTnistory  of  this  extra- 
ordinary g^us  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  pp. 
1 7a-i  74  of  the  present  volume ;  all  that  concema 
re  is  his  influence  upon  the  Musical  Drama. 

emoved  from  Italy  at  the  age  of  13,  he  brought 
none  of  its  traditions  to  France,  and  was  thus 
left  to  form  a  School — for  he  did  nothing  less— 
by  the  aid  of  his  own  natural  talent  alone.  He  * 
has  not,  indeed,  escaped  the  charge  of  plagiarism ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  profited  not  a  little 
by  the  study  of  such  works  of  Cavalli  and  Cesti 
as  he  could  obtain  in  Paris :  but  the  assertion 
that  he  imitated  the  forms  invented  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Venetian  School,  from  inability 
to  strike  out  new  ones  for  himself,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  known  conditions  under 
which  his  Operas  were  produced,  and  the  internal 
evidence  afforded  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
works  themselves.  The  French  Grand  Opera 
was  no  importation  from  foreign  parts.  It  had  an 
independent  origin  of  its  own  ;  and  is  as  clearly 
traceable  to  the  Ballet,  as  its  Italian  sister  is  to 
Classical  Tragedy.    As  early  as  the  year  1581,  a 

I  Throoi^Knit  Uits  Arttclt.  w»  have  tnad  th«  word  Pkbiod  Ion  lor 
the  purpose  of  expresslns  a  definite  term  of  yean,  than  for  that  ef 
tndlcattng  a  definite  itage  of  artittle  derelopment.  Heooe.  though 
our  '  Periods'  will  be  constantlj  found  to  oTerlap  each  other  In  point 
of  time,  they  will  introduce  no  confusion  either  of  styles  or  nation- 
alities. Notwithstanding  ceruin  anomalies  inseparable  from  this 
method  of  elamiflcation.  we  venture  to  offer  it  as  the  best  we  hare 
b>-4^  able  to  devise,  after  loug  and  careful  oonalderaUoa  of  this  very 
dilBcult  subject. 
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pieoe,  called  *  Le  Ballet  oomiqae  de  la  Royne^* 
arranged  by  Baltazar  de   Beaujoyeaulx,  with 
Dance  Tunes,  Choruses,  Mosical  IKalogues,  and 
Ritomelli,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Beaulieu 
and  Salmon,  was  acted,  at  the  Chateau  de  Mou- 
tiers,  in  presence  of  Henri  III,  with  extraordinary 
splendour.    [Vol.  i.  p.  135  a.]    The  entire  work 
is,  fortunately,  still  in  existence ;  and  the  Music 
—of  which  an  example  will  be  found  under 
Obchbstbation — is  far  more  likely  to  have  sug^ 
gested  ideas  to  Lulli  than  the  productions  of  his 
own  countrymen.   The  first  attempt  to  introduce 
Italian   Music  was   made   by  Rinucdni,  who 
▼isited  France  in  the  suite  of  Maria  de'  Medici 
in  1600  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  accorded 
with  the  national  taste.    During  the  reign  of 
Louis   XIII,   the    Ballet   was    more   warmly 
patronised  at  Court  than   any  other  kind  of 
musical   entertainment.    Cardinal  Mazarin  en- 
deavoured to  re -introduce  the    Italian  Opera, 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV ;    but  its 
success   was   very   transient,  and  fiir   less  en- 
oonraging  than  that  of  the  early  attempts  at 
French  Opera.    The  first  of  these  was  *  Akebar, 
Boi  de  Mogol/  written  and  composed  by  the 
Abb^  Mailly,  and  performed  at  Carpentras  in 
1646,  in  the  presence  of   the  Papid  Legate, 
Cardinal  Bichi.    In  1659,  Perrin  wrote  a  Pas- 
toral, with  Music  by  Cambert^  'which  was  first 
privately  performed  at  Is^,  and  afterwards,  in 
presence  of  the  King,  at  Vincennes.    Louis  was 
delighted  with  it;  and,  supported  by  his  approval, 
its  authors  produced  some  other  works,  of  which 
the  most  successful  was  '  Pomone,'  played  first  in 
1669  at  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  and  in  1677  in  the 
Tennis  Court  at  the  Hotel  de  Gu^n^gaud.    This 
was  the  first  French  Opera  ever  publicly  performed 
in  Paris.    Meanwhile,  L^j^  was  industriously 
engaged  in  the  oomposi^a&  of  Ballets,  designed 
to  meet  the  taste  of  the  young  King,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  cared  little  for 
any  kind  of  Music  unsuited  to  his  favourite 
pastime.    But  in  March,  1673,  he  obtained,  by 
KoyaL  Patent^  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  'Aca- 
demic de  Musique,'  and  then  it  was  that  he 
entered  upon  that  portion  of  his  career  which 
exercised  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  subse- 
quent progress  of  Dramatic  Music  in  France. 
Too  poUtic  to  imperil  his  position  at  Cour^  by 
the  introduction  of  unwelcome  novelties,  he  still 
e  Ballet  Music  his  cheval  dt  hataitle ;  and, 
80  popular  were  his  Dance  Tunes  and  rhythmic 
Choruses,  that  the  occupants  of  the  Parterre  are 
said  to  have  been  constantly  tempted  to  join  in 
singing  them.    Moreover,  his  bold  and  highly 
cultivated  taste  for  Instrumental  Music  led  him 
to  mould  the  Overture  into  a  form  more  perfect 
than  any  with  which  it  had  been  previously  in- 
vested.    [See  OvERTDRK.]    For  the  meagre  Pre- 
lude affected  by  his  Italian  contemporaries  he 
substituted  a  dignified  Largo,  followed  by  an 
Allegro,  in  the  Fugato  style,  with  a  well-marked 
Subject,  and  many  clever  points  of  imitation, 
broadly  conceived,  and  designed  rather  to  please 
by  their  natural  sequence  than  to  surprise  by  any 
•xtraordinary  dispUy  of  in<jenuity.     Sometimes 


nuidi 


be  added  a  third  Movement,  in  the  form  of 
a  Minuet,  or  other  stately  Dance  Tune,  which 
never  failed  to  delight  the  hearer :  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  the  general  effect  of  the  whole,  that 
no  long  time  elapsed  before  it  was  imitated  by 
every  Composer  in  Europe.      Had  Lulli  doLO 
nothing  for  Art  but  this,  posterity  would  still 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  priceless  bequest : 
but  he  did  far  more.     Inspired  by  the  Verses  of 
Quinault,  who  wrote  3Q  pieces  for  him  between 
the  years  167a  and  1686,  he  had  genius  enough 
to  devise  a  style  of  liecitative  so  well  adapted  to 
the  spirit  of  the  best  French  Poetiy,  that  the 
declamatoxy  portions  of  his  Operas  soon  became 
even  more  attractive  than  the  scenes  which  de- 
pended for  their  success  upon  mere  spectaculxfcr 
display.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he 
availed  himself  of  an  expedient  already  well- 
known  in  the  Venetian  School — Uhe  constant 
alternation  of  Duple  and  Triple  Rhythm.    This, 
he  used  to  an  excess,  which,  while  it  secured  the 
perfect  rhetorical  expression  of  the  text,  injured 
the  flow  of  his  Melody  very  seriously,  and  would 
be  a  fatal  bar  to  the  revival  of  his  Music  at  the 
present  day.    But,  it  helped  him  to  found  the 
great  French  School ;  and  France  will  ever  be 
grateful  to  him  for  doing  so.  A  comparison  of  the 
following  extract  from  *Atys'  (1676)  with  the 
Scene  fix»m  Cavalli's  'Giasone'  given  at  page  505, 
will  clearly  exemplify  the  distinction  between  his 
style  and  that  of  the  Veneti^  Composers :— 
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Lull!  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  en- 
courage the  talent  of  a  possible  rival,  or  even  to 
allow  him  a  fair  hearing.  While  he  lived,  he 
reigned  supreme;  and  Ids  successors,  Colasse, 
Danchet,  Campra,  and  Debtouches,  were  quite 
incompetent  to  carry  on  his  work.  But  though 
Art  languished  in  France,  good  service  was  done 
in  its  cause,  in  our  own  country,  by  ^  contem- 
porary writer,  the  originality  of  whose .  genius 
renders  it  necessary  that  we  should  treat  of  the 
epoch  in  which  he  flourished  as  a  Sixth  PkbiqI). 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Alessat^dio  Scarlatti 
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BO  dramatic  Composer  of  the  i7ih  century  has 
left  behind  him  so  great  a  number  of  works,  the 
beauty  of  which  time  has  no  piwer  to  destroy,  as 
Henry  Purcell.    In  all  essential  points,  he  was 
immeasurably  ih  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.    His  Melodies  sound  as  fresh  to-day  as 
they  did  when  they  were  first  written ;  and  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons.   Apart  from  their 
skilful  construction,  which  betrays  the  hand  of 
the  accomplished  Musician  in  every  bar,  they  are 
pervaded  throughout  by  a  spontaneity  of  thought 
which  can  never  grow  old.  Springing  directly  from 
the  depths  of  the  Composer's  heart,  they  never  £ail 
to  find,  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  a  response 
over  which  the  tyranny  of  fashion  can  exercise 
no  influence.     It  is  not  surprising  that  thdr 
author  should  have  created    his    own   model, 
instead  of  following  the  example  of  the  French 
or  Italian  Composers.     The    idea   of   English 
Opera  was  suggested  neither  by  the  Ballet  nor 
the  Tragec^,    It  was  the  Intimate  offspring  of 
the  Masque;  and  the  Masque,  in  England  at 
least,  was  very  far  from  presenting  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  Lyric  Drama.     Its  Music  was, 
at  first,  purely  incidental— as  much  so  as  that 
introduced  into  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.    It  is 
true,  that  as  early  as  1 617  Nicolo  Lani^  set 
an  entire  Masque  of  Ben  Jonson's  to  Music,  in 
the  Stilo  recitativOt  and  may  therefore  justly  claim 
the  credit  of  having  composed  the  first  English 
Opera^  though  he  was  by  birth  an  Italian.    But 
the  practice  was  not  continued.     The  Music 
writtien  by  Henry  Lawes  for  Milton*s  'Comus,'  in 
1634,  is  far  less  dramatic  than  Lock's  'Macbeth* ; 
and  it  was  really  Purcell  who  first  transformed 
the  Masque  into  the  Opera;   or  rather,   anni- 
hilated the  one,  and  introduced  the  other  in  its 
place :  and  this  he  did  so  satisfactorily,  that, 
measuring  his  success  by  the  then  condition  of 
Art  in  France  and  Italy,  he  left  nothing  more  to 
be  desired.    His  Recitative,  no  less  rhetorically 
perfect  than  Lulli*s,  was  infinitely  more  natural, 
and  frequently  impassioned  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  his  Airs,  despite  his  self-confessed  admiration 
for  the  Italian  style,  shew  little  trace  of  the  forms 
then  most  in  vogue,  but  breathing  rather  the 
spirit  of  unfettered  National  Melody,  stand  forth 
as  models  of  refinement  and  freedom.    Purcell's 
dramatic  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  them  have  been 
lost.    The  names  have  been  preserved  of  *  Dido 
and  iEneas'  (1677),  'AbelaEor'  (ib.),  'Timon  of 
Athens'  (1678),  'The  Virtuous  Wife*  (1680), 
'Theodoeius'  (ib.).  'The  Indian  Queen.'  '  Dio- 
olesian,   or  the    Prophetess'  (1690),   Dryden's 
•  Tempest '  (ib.),  •  King  Arthur  *  (1691),  'Amphi- 
trion*  (ib.),  *The  Gordian  Knot  untied'  (ib.). 
'Distressed  Innocence'  (ib.),  'The  Fairy  Queen' 
(169a),  *  The  Old  Bachelor '  ( 1693),  'The  Married 
Beau  •  (1694),  'The  Double  Dealer  '  (ib.),  •  Don 
Quixote'  Ob),  and  'Bonduca'  (1695).  Of  these, 
some  were  complete  Operas ;  some.  Plays  with 
Inci^dental  Music  ;  and  some,  drainatic  pieces  for 
which  he  wrote  only   the  Overtures  and  Act 
Tunes.    The  complete  Scure  of  *  Dioclesian '  was 
published  in  169 1,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles 
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Duke  of  Somerset.  A  splendid  edition  of '  King 
Arthur '  was  published  by  the  Musical  Antiqua- 
rian Society.  MS.  Scores  of  '  Dido  and  ^neas,' 
'  Bonduca,'  •  Timon  of  Athens/  '  Dioclesian,'  and 
*A  Second  Interlude,'  will  be  found  in  the 
Dragonetti  Collection,  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  a  large  selection  of  Songs  and  other  pieces 
frY)m  the  entire  series  are  preserved  in  a  work 
called  'Orpheus  Britannicus.'  published  by  the 
Composer's  widow  in  1698.  and  now  becoming 
scarce.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  finer 
example  of  his  style  than  the  following  enchant- 
ing Melody  from  '  King  Arthur ' : 
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What  Lull!  did  for  France,  and  Purcell  for 
England,  Reinhard  Keiser,  the  leadiirg  Composer 
of  our.  Seventh  Pi^iigd.  ^d  for  Germany.  The 
Opera  was  first  imported  into  that  country  from 
Italy  in  1637,  when  Rinuccini's  '  Dafne,"  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Martin  Opitz.  and' set  to 
Music  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  was  performed  at 
Torgau,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
George  II.  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  with  the  sister 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  At  Regensburg,  the 
Musical  DrAma  made  its  first  appearance  with 
Benedetto  Ferrari's  '  L*Inganno  d'Amore.'  in 
1653.  Antonio  Draghi's  'Alcindo,'  and  'Clo^ 
ricUa,*  were  produced  in  1665  at  Vienna;  and 
Giulio  Riva's  'Adelaida  Regia  Principessa  di 
Susa,'  at  Munich.  But  all  these  last-named 
works  were  sung  in  Italian.  The  true  cradle  of 
the  German  Opera,  despite  its  transient  success 
at  Torgau,  waa  Hamburg ;  in  which  city  Johann 
Theile  produced  his  *  Adam  und  Eva' — the  first 
'  Singsoiel '  ever  publicly  performed  in  the  Ger- 
man lafignage — in  167.8.  This  was  followed,  in 
the  same  year,  by  'Orontes';  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  Hamburg  Theatre  retained 
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the  first  place  ftmong  the  public  Open  Honees 
of  Germany  for  more  tiian  half  a  century.  Niko- 
lauB  Strunck  wrote  6  operas  for  it,  between  the 
years  1678  and  1685.  Between  1679  and  1686, 
Johann  Franck  wrote  13.  Johann  Fortsch  wrote 
I  a,  between  1684  and  1690;  Johann  Conradi, 
8,  between  1691  and  1693 ;  Johann  Cousser,  5, 
between  1693  and  1697 ;  and  Mattheson,  3, 
between  1699  and  1704:  but  between  1694 
and  I734«  Reiser  produced  quite  certainly  not 
less  than  116,  and  probably  many  more.  Handel 
also  brought  out  his  '  Almira*  and  '  Nero'  there 
in  1705,  and  his  'Daphne'  and  'Florinda'  in 
1706  ;  his  connection  with  Hamburg  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  long  duration,  and  it  was  to  Keiser's 
exertions  alone  that  the  Theatre  was  indebted 
for  its  world-wide  fSune.  Keisei^s  first  attempt 
— 'Basilius' — which  had  already  been  success- 
fully performed  at  Wolfenbttttcl  in  1693, 'was 
received  in  1694  ^^^  ^^®  utmost  possible  enthu- 
siasm ;  and,  after  that,  his  popularity  continued 
undiminished,  until,  40  years  later,  he  took  leave 
of  his  admiring  audience  with  his  last  pro- 
duction, 'Circe.*  The  number  of  his  publi&ed 
works  is,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  exceed- 
ingly small.  By  far  ibe  greater  portion  of  them 
was  long  supposed  if  be  hopelessly  lost,  in  the 
city  which  haid  once/  so  warmly  welcomed  their 
appearance  ;  but  in  1810,  Polchau  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover!  a  laige  collection  of  the 
original  MSS.,  whijh  are  now  safely  stored  in 
Berlin.  Their  styiB  is  purely  Qerman;  less 
remarkable  for  its  roetorical  perfection  than  that 
of  LuUi,  but  exhibiting  far  greater  variety  of 
expression,  and  a  |nore  earnest  endeavour  to 
attain  that  spirit  of  {dramatic  truth  which 
can  render  such  Masic  worthy  ofjtsHfilended 
purpose.  Their  author's  love  fQp.s^€mc  splendour 
did  indeed  sometim^  temffnim  to  place  more 
reliance  upon  its  eff^p^^^aan  was  consistent  with 
the  higher  aspii^^itSh^  of  his  genius ;  yet  he  was 

e    Artist ;    and,    though 

before  him  in  the  field, 

it  m^  be  scaroelv  jilst  to  deny  him  the  honour 

oaving  founded  tli^t  great  German   School 

which  has  since  prodiioed  the  finest  Dramatic 

Composers  the  world  h^s  ever  known. 

But  the  advance  wet  have  recorded  was  not 
confined  to  one  School  oi^y.  The  opening  decades 
of  the  1 8  th  century  introduce  us  to  a  very 
important  crisis  in  the  annals  of  the  Lyric 
Drama,  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
So  steadily  had  it  continued  to  increase  in 
general  favour,  since  it  Vas  .first  presented  to 
a  Florentine  audience  in  the  year  1600,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  we  find  it  firmly  established,  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  as  a  refined 
and  highly  popular  species  of  entertainment. 
Meanwhile,  its  progress  towards  artistic  per- 
fection had  been  so  fitr  unimpeded  by  any  senous 
difficulty,  that  a  marked  Improvement  in  style 
is  perceptible  at  each  successive  stage  of  its. 
career ;  and  the  Eiougig^fjuoD  of  its  history, 
upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  is  preg- 
nant with  interest,  as  suggestive  of  a  far  higher 
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ideal  than  any^ythat  we  have  hitherto  had  oocasioift 
to  consider.      \ 

Though  UftmJftL  Aa  we  have  already  seen, 
made  his  first  eilpay,  at  Hamburg,  in  German 
Opera,  his  natura.!  tasta  qrinpaUiised  entirely 
with  the  traditions  t^f  the  Italian  School,  which 
had  already  been  enoj^obied  by  the  influence  of 
Carissimi,  Colonna,  and  other  great  writers  of 
Chamber  Music,  as  w^U  aik  by  the  works  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  the  best  Dramatic 
Composers  of  the  Fourth  .?eriod.  Attracted  by 
the  fame  of  these  illustrious  Maestri,  he  studied 
their  works  with  all  possible  diligence  during 
his  sojourn  in  Italy;  and  having  learned  from 
them  all  that  he  cared  to  know,  put  his  ex- 
perience to  the  test  by  producing  his  first  Italian 
Opera, '  Roderigo,'  at  Florence,  in  1706,  and  his 
second,  *Agrippina,*  in  the  following  year,  at 
Venice,  besides  oom|)oeing,  at  Rome,  a  third 
Musical  Drama,  called  'Silla,*  which,  though 
never  publicly  performed,  served  afterwards  as 
the  basis  of  *Amadigi.'  Even  in  these  early 
works,  his  transcenduit  genius  asserted  itself 
with  a  power  which  completely  overcame  the 
national  exclusiveness  of  the  Itidians,  who  aSeo- 
tionately  sumamed  him  'H  caro  Sassone*:  but 
a  still  more  decided  triumph  awaited  him  in 
London,  where  he  brought  out  his  famous  '  Hi- 
naldo '  (composed  in  a  fortnight !)  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  the  HaymaHcet,  on  February  24, 
1 711.  This  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
finest  opera  that  hadeyer  beeii  placed  upon  the 
Stage,  in  any^m»t^yand  its  success  was  both 
brillian^.,A«A'la8ting.  On  its  first  production, 
played  fifteen  times  in  succession.  It  had 
a  second  run,  of  nine  nights,  in  the  following 
year;  a  third  in  1715 ;  a  fourth  in  1717,  and 
another  as  late  as  1731.  Moreover,  it  was 
enthusiastically  receivcMi  in  171 5  at  Hamburg; 
and  equally  so,  three  years  afbenn^uds,  at  Naples. 
For  this  long-continued  popularity  it  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  Arias,  of 
which  it  contained  many,  such  as  '  Lasda  ch*io 
^pianga,'  *Cara  sposa,'  'Vieni  o  cara,*  'Figlia 
mia,* '  II  tricerbero  'umiliato,*  and  others  equally 
fine,  concerning  which  it  may  be  safely  prophesiedL 
that,  like  the  magnificent  March,  afterwards 
introduced  by  Dr.  Pepusch  into  the  *  Beggar's 
Opera,**  (1727),  they  will  last  for  ever.  The 
original  decorations  were  very  splendid ;  and, 
if  the  testimony  of  an  avowed  enemy  may  be 
trusted,  not  altogether  conceived  in  irreproachable 
taste.  Though  it  isMCtty  well  understood  that 
we  owe  some  portion/atieas^  of  the  pleasantries 
contained  in  Ko.  V.  of  the  *  Spectator,'  to  Addi- 
son's disgust  at  the  failure  of  his  own  so-called 
English  Opera,  'Rosamond,*  the  remarks  there 
passed  upon  the  release  of  a  flight  of  living  birds 
during  the  Flute  Symphony^  of 'Augelletti  cli^ 

I  OrlglDftlly  wrtttan.  In  th«  fonn  of  an  InilniiiMntal  Sanbaodc.  for 
'Almira,'  at  Hamburg.  In  1705. 

s  Onoe  eAremely  popular  at  aa  Xngllih  Baochanallan  Song.  'L«| 
the  waiter  bring  clean  glaueai' 

s  To  the  words. '  Let  us  take  the  road.  Hark  1  I  hear  the  aoand  of 
coaches.'  Another  equally  fine  March,  froia  '  Bdpio,'  afterwairda 
appeared  In  *  Polly.'  as '  Brave  Boys,  prepare.* 

4  Tills  Symphony,  though  contained  In  Haod«l*i  'oonductlat* 
Boon.  Is  hot  gtraa  In  the  early  printed  eoplM. 
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Oftntate*    lenre    to   show   that    the  puerilities  | 
which  had  amused  the  Venetians  in  the  time 
of  Freechi  and  Ziani,  had  not  yet  passed  entirely 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  Lyrio  Drama  was 
■till  disfigured  by  anomalies  which  needed  careful 
excision.     When  Italian  Operas  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  in  place  of  the  miserable 
productions  which  succeeded  the  really  great 
works  of  Purcell,  they  were  performed  by  a 
mixed  company  of  Italians  and  Englishmen,  cAch 
of  whom  sang  in  his  own  language.  .  A  similar 
absurdity  had  long  prevailed  in  Hamburg,  where 
the  Airs  of  certain  popular  Operas  were  sung  in 
ItaUan,  and  the  Becitatives  in  German;  and 
even  in  Italy  the  conventionalities  of  fashion, 
and  the  jealousies  of  favourite  Singers,  exercised 
a  far  more  potent  infiuence  upon  the  progress  of 
Dramatic  Art  than   was  consistent  with  true 
esthetic  principles.    During  the  greater  part  of 
the  iSth  century,  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
construction  of  an  Opera  were  so  severely  formal, 
that  the  Composer  was  not  permitted  to  use  his 
own  discretion,  even  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Voices  he  employed.    The  orthodox  num- 
ber of  Perwnaggi  was  six — three  Women  and 
three  Men ;  or,  at  most,  three  Women  assisted 
by  four  Men.    The  ^irst  Woman  {Prima  donna) 
was  always  a  high  Soprano,  and  the  Second  or 
Third  a  Cbntralto.     Sometimes  a  Woman  was 
permitted  to  sing  a  Man's  part,  especially  if  her 
voice,   like    those  of  JVIrs.  Barbier  and    Mrs. 
Anastasia  Robinson,  happened  to  be  a  low  one : 
but,  in  any  case,  it  was  de  rigueur  that  the  First 
Man  {PHmo  uomo)  should  be  an  artificial  So- 
prano, even  though  the  rdU  assigned  to  him 
might  be  that  of  Theseus  or  Hercules.     The 
Second  Man  was  either  a  Soprano,  like  the  first, 
or  an  artificial  Contralto;'  and  the  Third,  a 
Tenor.     When  a  Fourth  male  Character  {Ul- 
tima parte)  was  intr6duced,  the  part  was  most 
frequently,  allotted  to  a  Bass :  but  Operas  were 
l>yno  means  uncommon  in  which,  as  in  Handel*s 
'  Toseo,*  tho  entire  staff  of  nude  Singers  consisted 
of  artificial  Sopranos  and  Contraltos,  who  mono* 
polised  all  the  principal  Songs,  and  upon  whose 
popularity  for  the  time  being  the  success  of  the 
work  in  no  small  d^^ree  depended. 

The  Airs  entrusted  to  these  several  performers 
were  arranged  in  five  unvarying  ChuBses,  each 
diatinguished  by  some  well-defined  peculiarity  of 
style,  though  not  of  general  design ;  the  same 
mechanical  form,  consisting  of  a  First  and  Second 
Part,  followed  by  the  indispensable  Da  Capo, 
being  common  to  all  alike. 

I.  The  Aria  eantabiU  was  a  quiet  Slow  Move- 
ment, characterised,  in  the  works  of  the  best 
Masters,  by  a  certain  tender  pathos  which  seldom 
fisiled  to  please,!  and  so  contrived  as  to  afford 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
extempore  ornamentation  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Singer.  Its  accompaniment,  always  very  simple, 
was  limited  in  most  cases  to  a  plain  Thoroogh- 
Bass,  the  chords  of  which  were  filled  in  upon  the 
Harpsichord.  The  following  beautiful  melody, 
from  Handel's  *  Tolomeo,*  was  sung  with  great 
effect  by  Signora  Faustina,  in  the  year  ijab. 
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2.  The  Aria  di  portamento  was  also  a  Slow 
Movement,  and  generally  a  very  telling  one* 
Its  Rhythm  was  more  strongly  marked  than  that 
of  the  Aria  eantahile,  its  style  more,  measured, 
and  its  Melody  of  a  more  decidedly  symmetrical 
character,!  freely  interspersed  with  sustained  and 
swelling  notes,  but  affording  few  opjportunities 
for  the  introduction  of  extempore  embellishments. 
Flowing  and  graceful  in  design,  its  expression 
was  rather  sedate  and  dignified  than  passionate ; 
and  its  Accompaniment  rarely  extended  beyond 
a  well-phrased  Thorough-Bass,  with  one  or  two 
Violins,  used  chiefly  in  the  Symphonies.  The 
following  example  is  from  Handel*s  *Riccardo 
Prime'  in  which  Opera  it  was  first  sung,  by 
Signora  Cunoni,  in  the  year  1737* 
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great  Tariety  of  treatment,  Ab  a  general  rule, 
St  was  leas  pathetic  than  the  Aria  CarUabile, 
and  less  dignified  than  the  Aria  di  poriamenio,  but 
capable  of  expressing  greater  depths  of  passion 
than  either.  Its  pace  was  generally,  though  not 
neoessarily.  Andante;  the  second  part  being 
sung  a  little  fiuter  than  the  first,  with  a  return 
to  uie  original  time  at  the  Da  Capo,  Its  Ac- 
companiment was  rich  and  varied,  including  at 
least  the  full  Stringed  Band,  with  the  frequent 
introduction  of  Oboes  Imd  other  Wind  Instru- 
ments. Some  of  HandeVs  most  celebrated  Songs 
belong  to  this  class,  the  style  of  which  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  subjoined  Air  from  'Teseo,' 
sung  in  17 13  by  Margherita  de  TEpine. 
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4.  The  AriaparlanU  was  of  a  more  declamatory 
character,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  deep  passion,  or  violent  emotion  of 
any  kind.  Its  Accompaniments  were  sometimes 
very  elaborate,  and  exhibited  great  variety  of  In- 
strumentation, which  the  best  Masters  carefuUy 
accommodated  to  the  sense  of  the  Verses  they 
desired  to  illustrate.  Bifierent  forms  of  the  aJx 
were  sometimes  distinguished  by  special  names  : 
for  instance,  quiet  Melodies,  in  which  one  note 
was  accorded  to  each  several  syllable,  were  called 
Arie  di  nota  e  parola ;  while  the  terms  Aria 
agitata,  A  ria  di  ftrepito,  and  even  Aria  infuricUa, 
were  applied  to  Movements  exhibiting  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  dramatic  power.  The  following 
'example,  from  Handel's  '  Sosarme,'  was  sung  in 
1752  by  Signora  Bagnolesi,  to  an  obbligato 
Violin  Accompaniment  played  by  Castrucci. 
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5.  The  Aria  di  hravuroi  or  ttagilii^,  wac 
generally  an  Allegro,  filled  with  brilliant '  divi- 
sions '  or  passages  of  rapid  fioriiura  calculated 
to  display  the  utmost  powers  of  the  Singer  for 
whom  the  Movement  was  intended.  Some  of 
the  passages  written  for  Elizabetta  Pilotti  Schia- 
vonetti,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  Nicolini,  FarineUi, 
and  other  great  Singers  of  the  period,  were  so 
amazingly  difficult,  that  few  Artists  of  the  present 
day  would  care  to  attack  them  without  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  preparatory  study,  though  it 
is  certain  that  the  Vocalists  for  whom  they  were 
originally  composed  overcame  them  with  ease. 
Among  such  voUUb  we  may  class  the  following, 
sung  in  'Ricardo  Prime/  by  the  celebrated 
Sopranist,  Senesino. 
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Though  we  iometimes  meet  with  Operatic  Airs 
of  the  i8th  century  which  seem*  at  first  sight, 
inconsistent  with  this  rigid  system  of  classifica- 
tion, a  little  careful  scrutiny  will  generally  enable 
us  to  refer  them,  with  tolerable  certainty,  to  one 
or  oth»r  of  the  universally-recognised  orders. 

The  CavatitMf  for  instance,  distinguished  firom 
all  other  types  by  the  absence  of  a  Second  Part 
and  its  attendant  Da  capo,  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  an  abbreviated  form,  either  of  the 
Aria  caiUahUe^  the  Aria  di  portamento^  or  the 
Aria  di  mezzo  caraUere,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  Second  Act  of  *  Teseo  *  opens  with  an  ex- 
ample which  establishes  this  fact  very  clearly, 
needing  only  the  addition  of  a  subordinate  Strain 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  regular  Aria  eantabUe, 

The  Aria  d'imiUmone  was  written  in  too 
many  varieties  of  style  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  its  restriction  to  any  single  Glass.  Warlike 
Airs  with  Trumpet  obbligato,  Hunting -Songs 
with  Horn  Accompaniment,  Echo-Songs — such  as 
'Dite  che  fk,'  in  'Tolomeo' — Airs  with  obbligato 
Flute  passages  or  vocal  trills  suggestive  of  the 
warblings  of  birds,  and  descriptive  pieces  of  a 
hundred  other  kinds,  all  fell  within  this  category, 
and  generally  exhibited  the  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  Aria  di  mezzo  carattertt  unless,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  they  were  simple  enough 
to  be  classed  as  Arit  eatUahili,  or  even  Arte 
parlarUi,  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate  obbligato 
Accompaniment,  or  contained  volaie  of  sufficient 
brilliancy  to  enable  them  to  rank  as  Arte 
dagUitd, 

The  Aria  aiV  unieono  is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  'Bel  piacer,*  sung  by  Isabella 
Girardeaa,  in  *  Rinaldo,*  and  generally  regarded 
as  the  typical  example  of  the  style,  is  a  pure 
Aria  carUahile,  written  for  an  expressive  Soprano, 
supported  only  by  a  single  Violin  part,  playing 
in  unison  wiUi  the  Voice  throughout.  In  the 
Symphonies,  a  Violoncello  part  is  added ;  but  it 
is  never  heard  simultaneously  with  the  Singer. 
Similar  Airs  will  be  found  in  *  II  Pastor  Fido ' 
and  '  Ariadne' ;  but  we  meet  with  them  so 
seldom,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
ever  held  in  any  great  degree  of  favour,  either 
by  Singers  or  the  public.  The  fine  Song,  'II 
tricerboro  umiliato/  in  '  Rinaldo.'  represents  a 
less  rare  form,  wherein  the  Basses  and  other 
Instruments  all  supported  the  Voice  in  Unisons 
or  Octaves. 

The  Aria  eoneertaia  was  simply  an  Ana  di 
mezzo  earaUert,  or  an  ^ria  parlante^  with  a  more 
than  usually  elaborate  or  original  Accompaniment. 
Among  the  finest-known  examples  of  this  class, 
we  may  mention  'Priva  son,'  in  'Giulio  Cesare,' 
with  Flute  obbligato ;  *  Hor  la  tromba,'  in  '  Ri- 
naldo,* with  four  Trumpets  and  Drums  obbligati ; 
an  Air  in  *  II  Pastor  Fido,'  with  Accompaniments 
for  Violins,  and  Violoncellos  in  Octaves  pizzi- 
cato, with  a  Harpsichord  part,  arp3;giando, 
throughout;  'Ma  qua!  notte,'  in  *Partenope,' 
accompanied  by  a  Flutes,  a  Violins,  Viola,  and 
llieorbo.  with  Violoncelli  and  Bassi  pizzicato; 
'  Se  la  mia  vita,'  in  •  Ezio.'  for  i  Violin,  Viola, 
Violoncello,  a  Flutes,  and  a  Horns ;  *  AUe  sfere 


della  gloria,'  in  *  Sosarme,'  for  the  Full  Stringed 
Band,  enriched  by  a  Oboes,  and  a  Horns  ;  and  a 
highly  characteristic  Scena»  in  '  Semele' — 'Som- 
nus,  awake  1 ' — for  a  Violins,  Viola^  Violoncello, 
a  Bassoons,  and  Organ. 

The  sequence  and  distribution  of  these  varied 
Movements  was  regulated  by  laws  no  less  strin- 
gent than  those  which  governed  their  division 
into  separate  Classes.  It  was  necessary  that 
every  Scene  in  every  Opera  should  terminate 
with  an  Air ;  and  every  member  of  the  Dro- 
matii  personce  was  expected  to  sing  one,  at  leasts 
in  each  of  the  three  Acts  into  which  the  piece 
was  almost  invariably  divided ;  but  no  Per- 
former was  permitted  to  sing  two  Airs  in  suc- 
cession, nor  were  two  Airs  of  the  same  Glass 
allowed  to  follow  each  other,  even  though  as- 
signed to  two  different  Singers.  The  most  im- 
portant Airs  were  played  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  and  second  Acts.  In  the  second  and 
third  Acts,  the  hero  and  heroine  each  claimed 
a  grand  Scena,  consisting  of  an  Accompanied 
Recitative — such  as  'Alma  del  gran  Pompeo,'  in 
'Giulio  Gesare' — followed  by  an  Aria  aagilUd, 
calculated  to  display  the  power  of  the  Vocalist  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  same  two  characters  united  their 
Voices  in  at  least  one  grand  Duet.  The  third 
Act  terminated  with  a  Chorus  of  lively  cha* 
racter,  frequently  accompanied  by  a  Dance :  but 
no  Trios,  Quartets,  or  other  Concerted  Move- 
ments were  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  Opera, 
though  three  or  more  Characters  were  sometimes 
suffered — as  in  *  Rinaldo '  ^ — to  join  in  a  harmon* 
ised  exclamation,  at  the  dose  of  a  Recitative. 
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1  Hot*  than  Mrenty  yvan  all«rraH«.  Mocart  nsfd  Uw  mna  o- 
pedlent.  with  Irresistible  effect.  In  'Le  Nou*  dl  Flcara'  Old  Operir 
goers  will  scaroel7  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  frentic  '  doabln  encore  * 
which  followed  the  dellTery  of  the  words. '  S  sehiatti  11  Slgnor  Conte  ftl 
gmxo  mio/  b7  Nile.  Jenny  Liiid.  Mnie.  Urtmald..  i»^u\.*t  Labiacua 
and  H«rr  Staudlgl,  at  Her  V^jMtj's  Tbaatn.  Id  the  jrear  IMJ. 
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It  aeems  Btran^,  that  with  so  many  TmoM  at  ' 
command,  bo  little  advantage  Bhould  have  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  of  combining  them ; 
but  the  law  was  absolute,  and  no  doubt  owed  its 
origin  to  Uie  desire  of  popular  angers  rather  to 
shine  alone,  at  any  cost,  than  to  share  their 
triumphs  with  rival  candidates  for  public  favour. 
The  effect  of  these  formal  restrictions,  pressing 
with  equal  severity  on  the  Composer  and  the 
Author  of  Uie  Libretto,  was  fiktal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  and  consistent  Drama.     Of 
the  numerous  Poets  who  wrote  for  the  Lyric 
Stage,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  1 8th  century, 
two  only,  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Metastasio,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  really  good  pieces,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way.    Goldoni 
would  probably  have  been  equally  successful, 
had  he  been  equally  persevering ;  but  after  one 
or  two  vexatious  failures,  he  threw  up  the  Opera 
in  disgust,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  Comedy. 
Among  Composers,  Handel  alone  so  &r  over^ 
came  Uie  trammels  of  pedantry  as  to  suffer  them 
to  exercise   no  deleterious  influence  whatever 
upon  his  work.    When  it  suited  his  good  plea- 
sure to  submit  to  them,  he  did  so  wiU^  such 
exceeding  grace  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
instituted  rather  for  his  convenience  than  other- 
wise.   When  submission  would  have  interfered 
with  his  designs,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  clear  judgment,  and  set  both  Critics  and 
Singers  at  defiance.    For  instance,  contrary  to 
all   precedent,   he  enriched  the  third   Act  of 
'  Radamisto'  with  an  elaborate  Quartet ;  while, 
in  '  Teseo' — the  Scenes  of  which  are  distributed 
into  five  Acts — he  seems,  firom  first  to  last,  to 
have  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  assign 
two  Airs  in  succession  to  each  of  his  principal 
Characters,  as  often  as  it  was  possible  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  doing  so. 

That  Critics  should  attack,  and  Singers  openly 
rebel  against  a  Composer  who  shewed  so  little 
consideration  for  their  prejudices  was  only  to  be 
expected :  but,  meanwhile,  the  jealousies  he  ex- 
cited, and  the  opposition  he  provoked,  served  the 
double  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius,  and  stimulating  him  to  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  which  it  was  capable. 
His  famous  contest  with  Giovanni  Battista 
Buononcini  was  triumphantly  decided,  in  the 
year  1721,  by  the  veidict  unanimously  passed 
upon  '  Muzio  Scevola,*  of  which  he  composed  the 
third  Act,  Buononcini  the  second,  and  Attilio 
Ariosti^  the  first.  A  full  description  of  the 
work  will  be  found  in  Bumey,  voL  iv.  pp.  373- 
378;  and  the  student  who  desires  to  form'  his 
own  conclusion  on  the  subject  will  scarcely  feel  in- 
clined, after  consulting  the  MS.  Score  preserved 
in  the  Dragonetti  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  to  dispute  the  fairness  of  Bumey*s 
criticism.  This  however  was  by  no  means  one 
of  his  greatest  successes.  He  was  continually 
working  at  high  pressure;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  even  the  weakest  of  the  4a  Grand 
Operas  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  contain  beauties 
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enough  to  render  them  imperishable.    The  four 
produced  at  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket, 
between  the  yean  171 1  and  171.S,  rank  among 
his  best.     In  1717  a  change  took  place  in  the 
arrangements  at  the  Theatre,  followed,  three 
years  later,  by  the  inauguration  of  the  '  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,*  of  which  he  undertook  the 
entire  direction,  and  for  which  he  wrote  a  series 
of  fourteen  Operas,  beginning  with  *  Radamisto,' 
in  1 720,  and  terminating;  in  1 728,  with  'Tolomeo, 
Re  d'Egitto.*    Soon  after  the  production  of  thia 
last-named  work,  the  Company  became  bankrupt, 
and  the  Theatre  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Swiss, 
named  Heidegger — one  of  the  heroes  of  Pope*s 
'  Dunciad' — for  whom  Handel  wrote  rix  Operas 
between  the  years  1739  and  1733.    Heidegger*s 
management  was  brought  to  an  untimely  close 
by  a  quarrel  between  Handel  and  Senesino.     A 
large  party  of  the  nobility  espoused  the  cause  of 
Uie  popular  Sopranist ;  and,  under theirpatronage, 
a  rival  Opera  Company  was  established  at  the 
'  Little  Theatre,  in  Lincoln's  Lm  Fields.'  Nearly 
all  the  Singers  previously  engaged  at  the  Hay- 
market  deserted   to   the   opposition.      Handel 
endeavoured  to  make  good  their  defection  by  the 
engagement  of  the  celebrated  Contralto,  Carestini. 
The  rival  Company  secured  the  still  more  famous 
Farinelli.    But,  the  result  was  equally  disastrous 
to  both  parties.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  feud.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Handel  fought 
the  battle  bravely;  took  the  Theatre  in  Linoohi^s 
Inn  Fields,  and,  afterwards,  Covent  Grarden,  on 
his  own  account;  and  only  succumbed  at  last 
under  the  pressure  of  expenses  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  his  entire  fortune,  and  but  for  the 
success  of  his  Oratorios,  would  have  reduced  him 
to  beggary.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
his  Singers  could  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
quarrel  with  him;  for  no  man  then  living  un- 
derstood so  well  as  he  how  to  make  the  most 
of  their  several  capabilities.    We  see  this  very 
clearly   in    the    Airs    he    wrote   for   Isabella 
Girardeau.  Mrs.  Robinson,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina^ 
Strada,  Maigherita  de  TEpine,  and  Durestanti , 
the  artificial  Sopranos,  Nicolini,  Bemacchi,  Va- 
lentini,  Valeriano,  Senesino,  and  Carestini ;  and 
the  host  of  illustrious  Vocalists  who  took  part, 
at  different  times,  in  his  Operas,  and  no  doubt 
benefitted  largely  bv  his  advice— for  he  always 
insisted  on  having  his  own  Music  sung  in  the 
way  which  seemed  to  him  best.     In  his  power  of 
adapting  the  most  difficult  melodic  phrases  to 
the  varying  range  of  the  vocal  register  he  has 
indeed  been  equalled  only  by  very  few  of  the 
best  Composers  of  any  age,  and  surpassed  by 
none;    and  to  this  rare  though  indispensable 
quality  his  Operas  are  indebted  for  some  of  their 
most  irresistible  charms.    It  has  been  said  that 
they  have  had  their  day,  and  can  never  again  be 
placed  upon  the  Stage;  but  much  remains  to 
be  said  ja  the  opposite  side.     While  preparing 
our  materials  for  the  present  article,  we  subjected 
the  entire  series  to  a  most  careful  and  minute 
re-exami^iation;  and  the  more  closely  we  carried 
out  our'  analysis,  the  more  deeply  were  we  im- 
pressec^  by  Uie  dramatic  power  whi^  proves 
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almost  every  Scene  to  have  been  designed  for  an 
accomplished  Actor,  as  well  as  a  finished  Singer. 
The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  histrionic 
display  are  unlimited;  while,  as  far  as  the  Music 
is  concerned,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  such 
a  host  of  treasures  should  have  been  so  long 
forgotten — for  the  works  contain,  not  merely  a 
few  beautiful  Songs,  here  and  there,  but  scores 
of  deathless  Melodies,  which  only  need  to  be  as 
well  known  as  '  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,*  or 
'  Let  the  bright  Seraphim,*  in  order  to  attain  an 
equally  lasting  popularity.  It  is  true  that  a 
laxge  proportion  of  these  Songs  were  written  for 
artificial  Voices,  now,  happily,  no  longer  culti- 
vated :  but,  the  Contralto  piarts  invariably  lie 
well  within  the  range  of  Female  Voices ;  while 
those  originally  designed  for  such  Singers  as 
Nicolini  or  Valeriano,  might  safely  be  entrusted 
to  an  accomplished  Tenor — an  exchange  with 
which  we  are  all  fisuniliar  in  the  case  of  some 
of  our  best-known  Oratorio  Music. ^  That  the 
formality  of  the  Libretti  need  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  re- 
production was  sufficiently  proved,  in  1843,  by 
the  successful  run  which  followed  the  revival  of 
'Acis  and  Galatea,'  at  Drury  Lane,  under  the 
management  of  Macready.  If  a  work  never  in- 
tended to  be  acted  could  command  attention 
under  such  circumstances,  surely  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  hope  for  the  same  success  from 
Operas,  such  as  '  Rinaldo,'  or  *  Ariadne,*  full  of 

1  It  U  l>7  no  meua  eeruln  that  the  p«rt  of  Aeb  waa  not  orlfftnallj 
Intended  for  a  Sbprano  Volca.  The  tutdect  b  not  free  from  por- 
plezlties.  which  are  iDcreaiAd  by  Handel'*  frequent  euftom  of  writiof 
Tenor  and  Alto  parts  in  the  Treble  (Violin)  clef,  when  Intended  for 
Xnglbb  Sinfen.  Even  with  Italian  Siogen  there  are  difflcultlet. 
Cooeeminc  such  Voices  as  those  of  Seneslno.  Carestlni.  and  FarlnelU. 
W9  have  already  been  tOld  as  much  as  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
know:  but  we  should  be  thankful  for  more  detailed  information 
touchlnff  the  Voei  di  Faitetto.  both  Soprano  and  Contralto,  which 
were  in  common  use  in  Italy  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
We  know  that  until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  IMh  century 
Boys'  Voices  were  used,  not  only  in  the  Papal  Choir,  but  In  many 
Toyal  and  princely  chapels,  both  in  and  out  of  Italy— as.  for  in* 
Manoe.  that  of  BaTarfa,  when  under  the  command  of  Orlando  dl  Lasso. 
It  Is  eren  certain  that  the  part  of  Dafne.  in  Perl's  '  Surldlce.'  was 
Oflflnally  sung  by  Jacopo  Glusti, ' uH/aneimlUUo  Lnethttt';  though, 
esoept  in  Kngland.  Boys'  >'oioes  were  not  much  used  on  the  Stage. 
Their  place  was  afterwards  supplied,  in  Italy,  by  Fahtlli,  who  sang 
extremely  high  notes,  and  managed  them  with  wonderful  skill,  by 
Tirtue  of  some  peculiar  method  which  seems  to  be  entirely  lost— like 
the  art  of  playing  upon  the  old-Cashioned  Trumpet.  Delia  Valle 
mentions  a  certain  UloTanni  Loca.  who  sang  roulades  and  other 
*  panages  which  ascended  as  high  as  the  stars ' :  and  speaks  highly  of 
Another  Snger.  called  Ludovlco  FalsMto.  whose  Voice  was  of  so  lovely 
a  quality,  that  a  single  long  note  sung  by  him  was  more  charming 
than  all  the  efliects  produced  bj  later  Singers,  though  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  but  little  execution,  and  to  have  pleased  rather  by 
the  excellence  of  his  method  and  the  delicate  sweetness  of  his  susp 
talned  notes  than  by  any  extraordinary  display  of  musical  ability. 
These  Falttii  vrere  mostly  Spaniards ;  but  they  found  no  dilBculty  in 
obtaining  employment  in  Italy,  where  at  one  time  they  were  preferred 
to  Boys,  whose  Voices  so  frequently  change  Just  when  they  are  begin, 
ning  to  sing  with  true  expression.  The  la>t  Soprano  falsetto  who  sang 
la  the  Papal  Chapel  was  a  Spaniard  named  Oiovanni  de'  Sanctoa.  who 
died  in  lflS&  The  first  artl6cial  Soprano  was  the  Padre  Girolamo 
Bovtni  da  Perugia,  a  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  who 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  Choir  in  1401,  and  died  in 
IMi.  From  this  time  forward,  artificial  Voices  were  preferred  to  all 
others  in  Italy :  but  they  were  never  tolerated  in  France,  and  only  at 
ttM  ItaHan  Opera  In  England  ;  the  Soprano  parts  being  still  sung.  In 
this  country,  by  Boys,  and  the  Contralto  by  adult  Falsetil.  as  well  on 
the  Stage  as  in  Cathedral  Choirs.  Ben  Jonson's  Lament  for  the  little 
Performer  for  whom  '  Death  himself  was  sorry,'  is  familiar  to  every 
ooe.  In  the  Masques  sung  in  his  day.  the  principal  parts  were 
almost  always  sung  by  Boys,  who  were  generally  selected  from  the 
Children  of  the  King's  Chapel.  It  was  by  these  Boys  that  Handel's 
'  Esther '  was  Mung,  with  dramatic  action,  in  17S1 ;  and  he  frequently 
used  Boys'  Voices  in  his  later  works.  Thus  a  Boy,  named  Goodwill, 
lang  In  'Acis  and  Galatea'  in  1732.  and  in  'Athallah'  in  1736; 
another,  called  Bobinson's  Boy.'  In  '  Israel  in  JEgypt*  in  1738 ;  and  A 
third,  named  Savage,  in  '  Sosarma '  In  1749.  and '  Jephtha'  In  n&L 
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equally  beautiful  Music,  and  expressly  designed 
for  a  splendid  miae  en  schie.  An  attempt  haa 
already  been  made  by  the  revival  of  '  Almira,* 
Handel's  first  German  opera,  at  the  commemor- 
ation festival  of  the  Hamburg  Opera-house  in 
Jan.  1878.  Let  us  hope  that  some  enterprising 
Manager  will,  one  day,  turn  his  attention  to  the 
still  finer  Italian  Operas.  Meanwhile,  a  clever 
party  of  Dilettanti  might  do  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  Art  by  testing  their  powers  upon  manyt 
detached  Scenes,  or  even  entire  Acts,  which  they 
would  find  quite  within  their  compass. 

Though  Handel's  Operas  so  far  excelled  all 
others  produced,  either  during  his  lifeiime,  or 
for  many  years  after  his  death,  they  seem, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  to  have  excited 
v^y  much  less  attention  on  the  Continent  than 
in  our  own  country.  While  they  wero  steadily 
increasing  his  fame  and  ruining  his  fortune  in 
London,  a  Ninth  Period  was  progressing  sue* 
cessfully  oiTTEe  banks  of"  the  Elbe,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  greatest  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Johann  Adolph-Htfs^,  a  native  of  North 
Grermany,  who,  after  a  ]^g  course  of  study  in 
Na{^es,  adopted  the  Italian  style,  and  eventually 
setUed  in  Dresden,  where,  between  the  years 
1731  and -1763,  he  brought  the  Italian  Opera 
to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it  enjoyed 
in  any  other  continental  City.  He  died  at 
Venice  in  1783,  leaving  behind  him  more  than 
100  Operas,  most  of  which  exhibit  great  merit 
though  little  depth  of  inspiration,  while  all, 
probably,  owed  some  part  at  least  of  theii^ 
popularity  to  the  matchless  singing  of  his  wife, 
the  celebrated  Faustina,  To  this  Period  belong 
also  the  Operas  pixxluoed  by  Graun,  at  Bruna- 
wick  and  Berlin,  between  Uie  years ^7 2 6. and 
1 759,  and  those  written  about  the  same  time,  by 
Fux,  at  Vienna.  These  compositions,  though 
they  never  became  equally  famous,  were  un- 
doubtedly greater,  considered  as  works  of  Art, 
than  those  of  Hasse ;  as  were  also  those  given 
to  the  world  a  little  later  by  John  Christian 
Bach.  Meanwhile,  good  service  was  done,  in 
Italy,  by  Vinci — one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  age — Domenico  Scarlatti,  Leonardo  Leo, 
Francesco  Feo,  Nicolo  Porpora,  and  many  other 
talented  Composers  whose  works  we  have  not 
space  to  notice,  including  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten Buononcini,  who  was  by  no  means  a  poor 
Composer,  and,  but  for  his  imfortunate  contest 
with  Handel,  would  probably  have  attained  an 
European  reputation.     [See  vol.  i.  649  note.] 

The  history  of  our  Tenth  Period  transports 
us  once  more  to  Naples,  where  rapid  progress 
was  made,  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century, 
in  a  new  direction.  We  have  already  described, 
in  pur  Article  Intermezzo,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Opera  Buffa  from  the  Interludes 
which  were  formerly  presented  between  the  Acts 
of  an  Opera  Seria,  or  Spoken  Drama.  These 
light  works  were,  at  first,  of  very  simple  cha- 
racter: but  a  significant  change  in  their  con- 
struction was  introduced  by  Nicolo  Logroscino, 
a  Neapolitan  Composer,  who  first  entertained 
Uie  idea  of  bringing  his  principal  Character!  on 
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the  SU^  together  towards  the  cloie  of  the 
piece,  and  combining  their  Voices  in  a  more  or 
less  daborate  Concerted  Finale.^  Originally,  this 
consisted  of  a  single  Movement  only ;  and  that, 
comparatively^  a  simple  one.  Later  Composers 
enlarged  upon  the  idea ;  extended  it  to  several 
Movements  in  succession,  often  in  different  Keys ; 
and  finally  introduced  it  into  the  Opera  Seria, 
in  which  it  soon  began  to  play  a  very  important 
port,  naturally  leading  to  the  introduction  of 
Trios,  Quartets,  and  the  host  of  richly  harmonised 
pezzi  conceriaii  upon  which  the  dignity  of  the 
Grand  Opera  was  afterwards  made  so  largely  to 
depend. 

The  distribution  of  parts  in  the  Opera  Buffa 
differed,  in  some  important  particulars,  from  that 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Opera  Seria; 
introducing  fewer  artificial  Voices,  and  giving 
far  greati^  prominence  to  the  Basses.  The 
Personaggi  wero  grouped  in  two  divisions.  The 
chief,  or  Bvffo  group,  consisted  of  two  Female 
Performers,  called  the  Prima  and  Seconda  Buffo, 
and  three  Men,  distinguished  as  the  Primo  Bii^, 
the  Buffo  caricaio,  and  the  Ultima  parte,  of 
whom  the  first  was  a  Tenor,  while  the  second 
was  generally,  and  the  third  always,  a  Bass. 
The  subordinate  group  was  limited  to  the  two 
inevitable  lovers,  entitled  the  Donna  Beria,  and 
Vomo  eerio.  This  arrangement  was,  originally, 
very  strictly  enforced ;  but,  as  time  progressed, 
departures  firom  the  orthodox  formula  became  by 
no  means  uncommon. 

Most  of  the  great  Composers  of  this  Period 
excelled  equally  in  Opera  Bufik  and  Opera 
Seria;  and  the  style  of  their  Melodies  was  so 
much  more  modem  than  that  cultivated  either 
by  Handel  or  Hasse,  that  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  include  among  them  some,  whose 
names,  by  right  of  chronology,  should  rather 
have  been  referred  to  the  preceding  epoch,  with 
which  however  they  can  claim  but  very  little 
aesthetic  connection.    First  among  them  stands 

1  LOGROflCINO,  Nicoi/d.  eompoier  of  comic  opnw,  ms  born  •t 
K&ples  About  the  jeu- 1700.  His  oontemponrtes.  huo,  Pergolasi,  and 
Hasse.  alto  urote  works  in  the  bttffo  ityle  that  areju!«t1y  celebrated,  bnt 
Lou'roKino's  seem  to  have  differed  from  these  in  being  more  entirely 
and  grotesquely  comic  Vrom  the  outset  of  his  career  bis  chief  en- 
doavour  wai  to  find  flt  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  inexhaustible 
vein  of  burlesque  humour.  He  succeeded  so  well  as  to  be  called  by 
his  eountrymen  //  Via  deW  Opera  bt{fa,  and  his  operas  were  so  popu- 
lar in  Naples  that  when  the  young  Pioetnni  first  came  into  notice 
as  a  possible  rival,  no  small  amount  of  diplomacy  and  powertui 
Influence  had  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  even  one  of  his 
works.  ThcM  ho werer  eventually  displaced  those  of  the  popular  idol. 

Very  little  of  logroscino's  music  ezisU  now,  although  some  U8. 
■pedmens  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  never  would  compose  but  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  so  was  little 
known  beyond  his  own  country,  even  during  his  lifetime.  But  he 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  the  Invention,  which  Is  due  to  him.  of 
the  JlnaU.  such  u  we  now  understand  it.  For  the  duet.  trio,  or 
qncriet.  with  which,  up  to  that  time,  it  had  been  the  Csshlon  to  con- 
clude each  act  of  an  opera,  he  substituted  a  continuous  series  of 
pieces  more  or  less  connected  with  each  other,  including  several 
■cenes.  and  as  many  musical  themes,  or  various  treatments  of  one 
principal  theme,  solo,  concerted  and  choral.  By  this  combination 
of  forces  be  more  vividly  conveyed  the  dramatic  situation,  and  Im- 
mensely idded  to  the  general  eflsct. 

For  a  long  time  however  these  <»ncerted  /InaUt  were  only  intro- 
duced into  comic  pieces,  and  Faisiello  was  the  first  to  extend  the  Idea 
to  serious  opera. 

In  1747  LogroHcino  settled  In  Palermo,  where  the  God  of  Comedy 
became  flnt  matter  of  counterpoint  in  the  Coiuervatorio  of  the 
'FlgHuoU  Dispfint.'  He  ultimately  returned  to  Naples,  and  died 
them  bi  YlfS.  ¥6t\a  mentions  by  name  four  of  his  works;  these  are, 
1.  'Glunio  Bruto."  serious  opera ;  1 '  U  govematore';  &  '11  Vecchio 
Varlto ' ;  and  4, '  Taoto  bene,  tanto  mak,'  all  eumie  operas.  [F.A.1L] 
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Peigolen,  whose  serious  Opera  'SallusUa*  pro- 
duced a  furore  in  Naples  in  1732,  while  his 
comic  Intermezzo,  *  La  serva  padrona,'  written  in 
I734»  VAS  received  with  acdamAtions  in  every 
Capital  in  Europe.  Jomelli*s  style,  though  leas 
truly  Italian  thui  Peigdesrs,  so  nearly  resembled 
it,  that  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  class  him  with 
any  other  Composer.  He  wrote  an  immense 
number  of  Operas,  both  Serious  and  Comic; 
and  the  Melodies  he  introduced  into  them  ob- 
tained for  him  an  amount  of  public  fiavour  which 
had  by  no  means  begun  to  wane  when  Bumey 
visited  him,  at  Naples,  in  1770.*  The  work  of 
these  great  Masters  was  vigorously  supplemented 
by  the  efforts  of  Saochini,  Guglielmi,  Galuppi, 
and  Peroz;  and  still  mora  nobly  by  those  of 
Paisiello  and  Picdnni,  both  of  whom  brought 
raro  and  brilliant  talents  into  the  field,  and 
enriched  their  School  with  a  multitude  of  valu- 
able productions.  The  graceful  spontaneity  of 
Paisiello*s  manner  provents  many  of  his  Songs 
from  sounding '  old-fiuihioned,'  even  at  the  present 
day.  Piccinni  was  also  a  most  melodious  writer ; 
but  our  thanks  are  chiefly  due  to  him  for  the 
skilful  development  of  his  Finales,  which  he 
wrought  into  long  Concerted  Pieces,  not  only  ez* 
cellent  as  Music,  but  remarkable  as  the  earliest 
known  instances  of  an  attempt  to  make  the 
interest  of  the  piece  culminate,  as  it  approaches 
its  conclusion,  in  the  richest  harmonies  producible 
by  the  united  Voices  of  the  entire  Dramatis 
penonoB. 

By  a  deplorable  perversion  of  justice,  Piccinni's 
real  merits  are  too  frequently  passed  over  in 
silence  by  Critics  who  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  his  only  claim  to  remembrance  rests 
Upon  the  details  of  a  miserable  feud,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  will  occupy  our  attention  in 
connection  with  the  Eleventh  Period  of  our 
history.  — •— — ^.— — — 

The  leading  spirit  of  this  eventful  epoch  was 
Christoph  Willibald  Gluck ;  a  Composer  whosel 
clear  judgment  and  unerring  dramatic  instinct! 
exeroised  an  influence  upon  the  progress  of  Art  \ 
which  has  not,  even  yet,  ceased  to  make  itsV 
presence  felt,  and  to  which  the  modem  German 
School  is  liugely  indebted  for  the  strength  of  its 
present  position.  An.  accomplished  rather  than 
a  learned  Musician,  Gluck  rendered  himself  re- 
markable, less  by  any  extraordinary  display  of 
technical  skill,  than  by  his  profound  critical 
acumen ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  well 
advanced  in  life  that  this  great  quality  bore  the 
fruit  which  has  since  rendered  his  name  so 
deservedly  famous.  In  early  youth,  and  even 
after  the  approach  of  middle  age,  he  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  contented  with  the  then 
prevailing  Italian  style,  which  he  cultivated  so 
successfully,  that,  but  for  a  certain  depth  of 
feeling  peculiar  to  himself,  his  *Artamene,'  or 
*  Semiramide,*  might  be  fairly  classed  with  the 
best  productions  of  Jomelli  or  Sacchini,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  former 
Opera:— 

>  Sm  bto  'FroHnt  State  of  Vosle,  tn  France  axid  Italy.'  p.  31«^  et 
seq. 
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Kb  first  doubt  as  to  the  logical  consistency  of 
the  orthodox  Italian  Opera  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  a  Pas- 
ticcio/ called  'Piramo  e  Tisbe/  which  he  pro- 
duced in  London  in  the  year  1746.  In  this 
piece  he  contrived  to  introduce  a  large  collection 
of  Airs,  chosen  from  his  best  and  most  popular 
works :  yet  it  wholly  failed  to  fulfil  his  expecta- 
tions, not  because  the  Music  was  in  fault,  but 
because  it  was  altogether  unsuited  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  Drama.  The  reader  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  remember  the  grand  principle  which 
we  assumed  as  our  point  cVappui  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  article — that  the  Lyric  Drama 
could  neither  be  pronounced  inconsistent  nor 
illogical,  so  long  as  Music  was  employed  as  a 
means  of  intensi^ng  the  expression  of  Poetry, 
and  therefore  (as  a  natural  consequence)  of  in- 
creasing the  dramatic  power  of  the  Scenes  it 
depicted.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Peri 
and  Caocini  based  their  experiments,  at  Florence, 
when  they  first  attempted  to  clothe  the  theories 
of  Giovanni  Bardi  ana  his  enthusiastic  associates 
with  a  definite  form ;  and,  theoretically,  the 
position  was  never  disputed.  But  as  the  Art  of 
Composition,  assisted  by  increased  orchestral  re- 
sources and  an  improved  system  of  Vocalisation, 
threw  off  the  trammels  of  its  early  etiffhess,  and 
attained,  step  by  step,  the  perfection  of  S3rm- 
metrical  Form,  Composers  were  tempted  to 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  Drama  to  that  of  the 
Music  which  should  have  tended  to  illustrate  it. 
The  real  force  of  the  most  striking  situations  was 
lost  in  the  endeavour  to  fill  them  with  captivating 
Arias,  calculated  to  gratify,  at  the  same  time, 
the  popular  taste  and  the  vanity  of  individual 
Singers.  As  the  number  of  great  Singers  mul- 
tiplied, the  abuse  grew  daily  more  and  more 
antagonistic  to  the  enunciation  of  ssthetic  truth, 

1  Thst  Is.  •  ptec«  made  np  of  Ain  wiectvd  from  otber  Openu,  often 
Iqr  Mr«ral  dUfcrent  CompoMn.    [8m  PAcnooio.] 


until  the  Opera  was  degraded  into  a  mere  col- 
lection of  Songs,  connected  together  by  Recita- 
tives which  seemed  designed  more  with  the  idea 
of  providing  breathing-time  for  the  Singer,  than 
that  of  developing  the  plot  of  the  piece,  or 
rendering  its  details  intelligible  to  the  audience. 
In  Handel's  Operas  we  find  no  trace  'of  the' 
weakness  engendered  by  this  ill-judged  though 
almost  universal  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
&shion.  His  Redtativo  secco  is  designed  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  dramatic  expression,  that  the  action  of  his 
pieces  is  never  permitted  to  drag :  but,  in  the 
works  of  Hasse,  and  Porpora,  and  other  popular 
writers  of  the  Ninth  Period,  the  defect  we 
speak  of  is  painfully  apparent.  Against  this 
state  of  things,  which  Benedetto  Marcello  had. 
already  censured  in  no  measured  terms, 
Gluck*8  hatred  of  falsehood  and  incongruity  jw 
in  all  that  concerned  his  beloved  Art  could  {^^^^^ 
not  fail  to  rebel.  He  felt  that  the  system  was 
based,  from  first  to  last,  on  a  fatal  mistake; 
yet  could  not,  for  the  time,  suggest  a  remedy 
sufficiently  potent  to  remove  an  evil  so  deeply 
rooted.  He  therefore  patiently  endeavoured  to 
attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 
error,  studying  diligently,  and  in  the  meantime 
making  a  great   name   by  the   production  of 

Operas  written  in  a  style  which  he  himself  was 

rapidly  learning  to  despise,  but  with  which  the 
general  public  were  enchanted.  It  was  not 
until  1762,  sixteen  years  after  his  memorable 
visit  to  England,  that  he  made  any  serious  attenipt 
to  express  his  new  ideas  in  a  tangible  form.  He- 
was,  at  that  time,  settled  at  Vienna,  and  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  Italian 
poet  Calsabigi,  who  fully  entered  into  his  views, 
and,  at  his  request,  furnished  him  with  a  Li- 
bretto, written  on  principles  totally  opposed  to 
those  of  Metastasio,  with  whom  he  had  previously 
worked  in  concert.  The  new  Opera  was  an 
experimental  one,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
poser and  the  Librettist.  Gluck  carried  out  his 
new  theories,  as  far  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
perfecting  tbem;  twa/^«  Kia  Mnpft  pvwrjMirTi^rft 
mnVm^Yy^t^^*  *^,thf*  o^^^^n  ff  tho  Dwuya  ;  finished 
his  Airs  without  the  stereotyped  Da  capo ; 
introduced  appropriate  Choruses,  and  other 
Concert glTPieces ;  and^  never  sacrificed  the  true 
rendering  of  a  dramati<f  situation  for  the  sake 
of  attractinglrttCIItion  to  his  own  powers  as  a 
jComposer,  or  01  knording  a  popular  Singer  the 
opportunity  ot  displaying  the  flexibility  of  his 
Voice.  .On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most  careful 
to  make  the  musical  portion  of  the  work  as 
interesting  as  was  compatible  with  due  regard 
to  the  demands  of  its  scenic  construction.  When 
it  was  possible  to  introduce  ^  fascinating  Melody, 
without  injury  to  the  general  effect,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so — 
witness  his  delightful '  Che  far6  senza  Euridice,* 
than  which  no  lovelier  Song  was  ever  written  : 
while,  BO  far  as  the  Choruses  were  concerned,  he 
was  equally  Expressive  in  the  pathetic  strains  al- 
lotted to  the  Shepherds  in  the  First  Act,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  threatening  Fiends  in  the  Second. 
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The  result  of  tliis  conscientious  endeavour  to 
cfiny  out  a  reform,  which  he  believed  to  be  not 
only  desirable,  but  absbhitely  neoessazy,  was  a 
truly  magnificent  work,  which,  though  its  success 
at  first  seemed  doubtful,  soon  found  a  place  in 
the  repertoire  of  every  theatre  in  Europe.  Even 
those  most  violently  opposed  to  innovation  felt 
compelled  to  applaud  it ;  for  its  dramatic  force 
irresistible,  and  in  flow  of  Melody  it  was 
excelled  by  none  of  the  best  Operas  of  the 
period.  But  Gluck  had  not  yet  accomplished 
his  full  desire.  Encouraged  by  the  triumph  of 
his  first  attempt  in  a  new  style,  he  carried 
out  his  principles  still  farther,  in  two  other 
Operas,  'Alceste'  (1767),  and  'Paride  ed 
Elena'  i^7^)f  which  were  not  received  at 
Vienna  with  very  great  favour.  The  critics 
of  the  day  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  the 
amount  of  reform  indicated  in  their  construction. 
Hetastasio  and  Hasse  had  reigned  too  long  to 
be  deposed  in, a  moment ;  and  Gluck  met  with  so 
much  oppositioi;,  that  he  determined  to  make  his 
next  venture  in  Paris,  where,  in  1774,  he  brought 
out  his  first  French  Opera, '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide,* 
under  the  patronage  of  his  old  pupil,  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  result  fully  justified  his  reliance 
upon  the  critical  disQernment  of  an  audience  less 
easily  influenced  by  the  sensuous  allurements  of 
Italian  Art  than  by  the  declamatory  powers  of 
their  own  old  favourites,  Lulli,  and  his  great 
successor,  Rameau,  who  both  regarded  the  per- 
fection of  Accompanied  Becitative  as  a  matter  of 
far  greater  importance  than  a  continuous  flow  of 
rhyUimic  melody.  To  Lulli*s  rhetorical  purity, 
«r<jrluck  communicated  an  intensity  of  passion, 
which,  though  it  would  have  scandalised  the 
courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  to  whom  the 
Voice  of  Nature  was  an  unknown  language,  was 
welcome  enough  to  those  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
enriched  hb  scenic  effects  with  an  orchestral 
background  with  which  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempts of  Kameau  would  bear  no  comparison 
whatever.  In  place  of  Lulli*s  formal  Fugue,  and 
Bameau*s  scarcely  less  inelastic  Orchestral  Pre- 
lude, he  introduced  an  Overture,  intended — 
in  his  own  words — '  to  prepare  the  audience  for 
the  action  of  the  piece,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of 
argument  to  it.'  Superior  to  both  these  popular 
Composers  on  their  own  ground,  and  gifted  be- 
sides with  a  refinement  of  taste  which  lent 
charms  of  Its  own  to  every  melodic  phrase  he 
wrote,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
taken  Paris  by  Btorm.  The  new  Opera  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  and  Parisian  critics, 
with  the  Abb^  Amaud  at  their  head,  proved 
that  .they  not  only  appreciated  its  beauties,  but 
thoroughly  understood  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  conceived.  The  only  mistake  they  made 
— a  mistake  which  more  modern  critics  have 
been  only  too  ready  to  endorse — ^lay  in  sup- 
posing that  these  principles  were  new.  They 
were  not  new — and  it  is  well  that  we  should  state 
this  fact  clearly,  because  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  it  again.  The  abstract  Ideal  which  in 
the  year  1600  found  its  highest  attainable  ex- 
pression in  Peri's  'Euridice/  was  not  merely 
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analogous  to,  but  absolutely  identical  with  that 
which,  in  1774,  the  rich  genius  of  Gluck  clothed 
in  the  outward  form  of  'Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.* 
To  compare  the  two  works  in  the  concrete  would 
be  mamfestly  absurd.  Peri  wrote  at  a  time 
when  Monodic  Art  was  in  its  infancy,  and,  vritb 
all  his  talent,  was  at  heart  an  incorrigible 
pedant.  To  more  .than  a  century  and  a  half 
of  technical  experience  Gluck  added  one  grand 
qualification  with  which  pedantry  can  in  no  wise 
co-exist — a  passionate  love  of  Nature.  Hence 
his  irresistible  power  over  all  who  heard  him. 
A  certain  critic,  speaking  of  a  passage  in 
'Iphig^uie  en  Tauride,*  in  which  Orestes,  afW 
a  Scene  full  of  the  most  fearful  agitation,  exclaims 
'  Le  calme  rentre  dans  m<m  coeur ! '  found  fault 
with  it  on  the  ground  that  the  agitation  still 
carried  on  in  the  Accompaniment  belied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  words.  '  Not  so,*  said  Gluck.  '  He 
mistakes  phvsical  exhaustion  for  calnmess  of 
heart.  Has  he  not  killed  his  mother!'  Equally  * 
thoughtful  was  his  defence  of  the  well-known 
Movement,  Caron  t'appdU,  in  'Iphigenie  en 
Aulide,'  against  the  charge  of  monotony — '  My 
friend,  in  Hell  the  passions  are  extinguished,  and 
the  Voice^  therefore,  needs  no  inflexions.*  Could 
Shakespeare  himself  have  studied  the  passions  of 
the  human  heart  more  deeply  ? 

Gluck's  triumph  -was  complete ;   but  it  was  ^ 
short-lived.    A  reaction  soon  set  in.    Piccinni^^ 


was  invited  to  Paris  in  1776,  and  with  the 
sistance  of  Marmontel  as  his  Librettist,  produced 
two  Operas — '  Roland '  and  '  Atys ' — in  the  Ita- 
lian style,  both  of  which  excited  general  admira<^i 
tion.  This  however  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  party  spirit  of  a  large  body  of  malcontents, 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Italian  Composer, 
divided  the  Art-world  of  Paris  into  two  rival  fac- 
tions— ^the  Gluekiste  and  the  Piccinnide — which 
fought  with  a  bitterness  of  prejudice  infinitely 
greater  than  that  displayed  by  the  followers  of 
Handel  and  Buonondni  in  Xiondon.  Both  parties 
were  equally  unjust  to  their  opponents,  and  the 
battle  raged  with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the 
unreasonableness  of  its  exciting  cause.  The  im- 
mense success  which  attended  the  production  of 
Gluck's  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride  'in  1779  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Piodnnists,  irritated  at 
so  signal  a  triumph  on  the  opposite  side,  urged 
their  fftvourite  Composer  to  produce  another 
Opera  on  the  same  subject.  Nothing  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  more  unfair  to  Picdnni.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  accomplished  representative 
of  the  Italian  School  then  living,  and  so  deeply 
attached  to  its  traditions  that  the  task  forced 
upon  him  was  not  so  much  beyond  as  opposed  in 
every  possible  way  to  his  powers.  He  brought 
out  his  version  of  the  work  in  1781 ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  a  miserable 
fiulure :  but  this  severe  blow  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  pretensions  of  his  party,  and  the  feud  ¥ra8 
continued  with  undiminished  violence  on  either 
side,  until  long  after  the  Compoeer  of  *  Orfeo  * 
had  retired  into  private  life  at  Vienna.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  Art  has  proved  to  be  indelible. 
Few  French  Composers,  with  the  exception  of 
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M^ul,  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  principles  laid  down  by  Gluck  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  perfection  of  Dnunatic  Music ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  early  rejection  at  Vienna, 
Ihey  were  afterwards  unhesitatingly  adopted  in 
fcermany,  and  have  ever  since  formed  one  of  the 
Ltrongest  characteristics  of  German  Opera.  Oii 
the  other  hand,  Piccinni*s  powerful  development 
of  the  Fhiale  enriched  the  Italian  School  with  a 
means  of  effect  of  which  it  was  not  slow  to  avail 
itself,  and  which  its  greatest  Masters  have'  never 
ceased  to  cherish  with  well-directed  care.  Of 
the  work  wrought  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  Maestri  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  in 
treating  of  our  ^BfafTP  PyRmn 

We  have  already  explained,  that,  after  formal 
recognition  of  the  Opera  Buffa  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  Art,  it  was  cultivated  with  no  less 
assiduity  than  Serious  Opera,  and  that  the  greatest 
writers  attained  equal  excellence  in  both  styles. 
Of  none  can  this  be  more  truly  said  than  of  Cima- 
roea,  to  whose  fertility  of  invention  Italian  Opera 
is  indebted  for  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
it  has  as  yet  been  permitted  to  achieve  at  the 
hands  of  a  native  Composer.  The  raciness  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  '  II  Matrimonio 
segreto '  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  intense 
pathoe,  reached  evidently  without  an  effort,  in 
*  61i  Orazij  e  Curiazij.*  In  neither  style  do  we 
find  a  trace  of  the  stiffness  which  no  previous 
Composer  was  able  entirely  to  shake  off.  Cima- 
Tosa^s  forms  were  as  far  removed  as  the  latest 
productions  of  the  present  day  firom  the  anti- 
quated monotony  of  the  Da  capo;  and  we  see  them 
moulded  with  equal  care  in  Movements  of  every 
possible  description.  The  delightful  Aria,  '  Pria 
che  spunti'in  ciel  Taurora*  (sud  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  view  of  a  magnificent  sunrise  firom 
the  Hradfichin,  at  Prag),  is  not  more  graceful 
in  construction  than  the  irresistibly  amusing 
Duet,  *  Se  fiato  in  corpo  awete,*  or  the  still  more 
highly-developed  Trio,  'Le  &ccio  un  inphino,* 
though  these  are  both  encumbered  with  the 
necessity  for  broad  oomic  action  throughout.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Pezzo  cancer- 
tato  that  Cimarosa  differs  most  essentially  firom 
all  his  predecessors.  Taking  full  advantage  of 
the  improvements  introduced  by  Piccinni,  he  be- 
stowed upon  them  an  amount  of  attention  which 
proved  the  high  value  he  set  upon  them  as  elo' 
ments  of  general  effect.  Under  his  bold  treat- 
ment they  served  as  a  powerful  means  of  carrying 
on  the  action  of  the  piece,  instead  of  interrupting 
it,  as  they  had  too  frequently  done  in  the  works 
of  earlier  Masters.  This  was  a  most  important 
modification  of  the  system  previously  adopted  in 
Italian  Art.  It  not  only  furnished  a  connecting 
link  to  the  various  Scenes-  of  the  Drama,  which 
could  no  longer  be  condemned  as  a  mere  assem- 
blage of  Concert  Arias ;  but  it  strengthened  it  in 
every  way,  added  to  the  massive  dignity  of  its 
effect,  and  gave  it  a  logical  status  as  unassail- 
able as  that  for  which  Gluck  had  so  noblv 
laboured  in  another  School.  Henceforward  Grer- 
many  might  pride  herself  upon  her  imaginative 
power,  and  Italy  upon  her  genial  Melody ;  but 
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neither  could  reproach  the  other  with  the  encou- 
ragement of  an  tmnatural  Ideal. 

What  ggjif]]^  would  have  done  for  this  Period 
had  he  devoted  his  serioua' attention  to  Dramatic 
Music,  at  any  of  the  larger  theatres,  is  of  course 
mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  though  it  seems  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  would  have  rested 
satisfied  with  the  prevailing  Italian  modeL  His- 
'Orfeo  ed  Euridice,'  written  for  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  in  1 791,  but  never  performed^ 
in  consequence  of  a  clumge  in  the  management,- 
is  remarkable  rather  for  its  supreme  refinement 
than  for  dramatic  power,  a  qualification  which 
it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  from' 
a  Composer  whose  former  Operas  had  been  written 
expressly  for  Prince  Eateriiazy*s  private  theatre, 
and,  though  well  adapted  fbr  porformanoes  on  a 
small  scale,  were  not,  as  he  himself  confessed, 
calculated  to  produce  a  good  effect  elsewhere. 
The  Scores  of  nuuiy  of  these  were  destroyed  when 
the  little  theatre  was  burned  down  in  1779;  but 
the  original  autograph  of  'Armida,'  first  per- 
formed in  1783,  is  happily  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  *  Orfeo 
ed  Euridice '  was  printed  at  Leipzig  iQ  1806 ;  and 
a  beautiful  Air  from  it,  '  II  pensier  sta-  negli 
oggetti,'  will  be  found  in  the  collection  called 
'Gemme  d'antichitk*  (Ashdown  k  Parry),  and 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general-  style  of  the 
work.  Zingarelli,  Salieri,  and  their  Italian  contem- 
poraries,, ihough  undoubtedly  possessing  talents 
of  a  very  high'  order,  were  so  far  inferior  to 
Cimavosav  in  all  his  greatest  qualities,  that  he  will 
always  remain  the  typical  writer  of  the  age ;  and 
to  his  w(MrkB- alone  can  we  look  for  the  link  which 
connects  it  with  the  great  TRTnygitvTg  PieiMyn— 
the  most  glorious  one  the  Lyric  Drama  has  ever 
known,  since  it  witnessed  the  elevation  both  of 
the  Italian  and  German  Schools  to  what,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  x^eeda 
regard  as  Absolute  perfection. 

Though  Mo^rt  was  bom  only  seven  years 
later  than  CaS!^&,  and  died  many  years  before 
him,  the  phase  of  Art  he  represents  is  infinitdy 
more  advanced  than  that  we  have  just  described. 
His  sympathies,  like  Handel's,  were  entirely  with 
the  Italian  School;  but  to  him,  as  to  Handel 
and  the  elder  Scarlatti,  it  was  given  to  see 
that  the  Monodists  of  the  iTih  century  had 
committed  a  fatal  mistake  in,rejecting  the  con- 
trapuntal experience  of  their  great  predecessors. 
So  carefully  was  his  own  Art-life  guaj^ed  against 
the  admission  of  such  an  error,  that  before 
he  was  fifteen  years  old  (1770)  he  was  able 
to  write  a  four-part  Counterpoint,  upon  a  given 
Canto  fermo,  strict  enough  to  justify  his  ad- 
mission, as  Gompositore,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna.  In  later 
life  he  studied  unceasingly.  Founding  his  praxis 
(as  Haydn  had  done  before  him,  and  Beethoven 
did  afterwards)  on  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
Fux  in  his  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum*  (1735),  he 
was  able  to  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage 
of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him  by  Nature, 
and  was  never  at  a  loss  as  to  the  best  method 
of  treating  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  Melody 
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jke  placed  at  his  oonmuuid.  In  dramatic  fdtoa- 
youB,  of  whatever  character,  he  struck  out  the 
mith  by  mere  force  of  natural  instinct,  where 

"^-^uck  would  have  arrived  at  it  by  a  long  process 
of  synthetic  induction ;  and  this  faculty  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  the  actual  liGp  of  the  Scene 

\  withoutior  a  moment  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  his  melodic  idea^^d  to  enforce  its  meaning 

..  ^fvith  a  purity  of  expression  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  coarseness  inseparable  from  an  exaggerated 
conception.'  For  instance,  when  Papageno  pre- 
pares to  hang  himself,  he  takes  leave  of  the 
world  with  such  unaffected  pathos,  that  we  lose 
all  thought  of  absurdity  in  our  sorrow  for  the 
poor  clown  who  is  so  truly  sorry  for  himself,  and 
who  yet  remains  the  most  absurd  of  clowns  to 
the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  elaboration 
of  Form  was  desirable,  he  did  not  disdain  to 
avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  his  predecessors, 
but  enlarged  a  thousandfold  upon  the  ideas  of 
Piccinni  and  Cimarosa,  and  produced  symmetrical 
movements  the  complications  of  which  had  never 
entered  into  their  minds  as  possible.  Thus  the 
Sestets  'Sola,  sola*  and  'Kiconosci  in  questo 
amplesBO*  surpass  in  fulness  of  design  the 
grandest  dinouementa  to  be  found  in  any  other 
Operas  of  the  period ;  while  the  two  concerted 
Finales  in  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro'  contain  re- 
spectively nine  and  seven,  and  those  in  '  II  Don 
Giovanni'  no  less  than  eleven  distinct  Move- 

tments,  all  written  with  the  most  masterly  skill, 
-«nd^  linked  together  in  such  natural  sequence 
that  it  is  impossible  but  to  accept  them,  in  each 
particular  case,  as  the  component  parts  of  a 
single  comprehensive  idea,  as  homogeneous  as 
that  of  a  Symphony  or  a  Concerto.     Again, 

/Mozart's  command  of  the  Orchestra,  as  a  medium 
of  dramatic  effect,  stands  unrivalled.  He  was 
accused  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  of  over- 
loading  the  Voice  with  unmeaning  Accompani- 
ments ;  but  the  charge  was  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  principle  uoon  which  he  worked.  Gr^try, 
when  asked  by  liapoleon  to  define  the  difference 
between  the  styles  of  Mozart  and  Gimarosa,  re- 
plied, '  Sire,  Cimarosa  places  his  Statue  on  the 
Stage,  and  its  Pedestal  in  the  Orchestra :  Mozart 
places  the  Statue  in  the  Orchestra,  and  the  Pe- 
destal on  the  Stage.'  The  metaphor,  though 
pretty  enough,  conveyed  a  palpable  untruth, 
xieither  Mozart  nor  Cimarosa  reversed  the  re- 
lative positions  of  the  Statue  and  the  Pedes- 
tal; but  Cimarosa  used  the  latter  simply  as 
a  means  of  support;  whereas  Mozart  adorned 
it  with  the  most  exquisite  and  appropriate 
Bcusi-rUievi.  His  Accompaniments  are  always 
V^made  to  intensify,  the  expression  of  the  Voice, 
^and  to  aid  it  in  explaining  its  meaning;  and 
^  he  attains  this  end  by  a  mode  of  tr^itment 
as  varied  as  it  is  original.  Though  his  system  of 
Instrumentation  has  served  as  the  basis  of  every 
other  method^  without  exception,  used  by  later 
Composers,  his  own  combinations  are  marked  by 
a  freshness  which  n^ver  fails  to  make  known 
their  true  authorship  at  the  very  first  hearing. 
Unhappily  we  are  rarely  permitted,  now-a-days, 
to  hear  them  in  their  integrity — at  any  rate,  in 
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London  or  Paris.  The  awful  tones  with  which 
the  Trombones  support  the  Voice  of  the  Statue 
in  '  D  Don  Giovanni,'  loae  all  their  signiticanoe 
after  we  have  heard  them  introduced  into  every 
forte  passage  in  the  previous  part  .of  the  Opera. 
The  Overture  to  the  same  great  work  is  deprived 
of  all  its  point  when  any  attempt  is  made  to 
interfere  with  the  delicate  arrangement  of  the 
Score,  by  means  of  which  Mozart  intended  to 
depict  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  in  the 
mind  of  the  dissolute  hero  of  the  pieoe,  using 
the  stately  passage  of  Minims  and  CrotdietB  to 
represent  the  one,  and  the  light  groups  of  Qua- 
vers to  delineate  the  other.  The  airy  lightness 
of '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro'  profits  us  nothing  whsn. 
rendered  inaudible  by  the  din  of  a  Brass  Band 
fit  only  for  a  field-day  on  Woolwich  Common. 
Mozart  himself  never  conceived  a  more  charming 
Scene  than  that  in  which  Count  Almaviva'a 
clever  *  Factotum '  takes  upon  himself  to  lecture 
the  little  Page  upon  the  proper  bearing  of  a 
Soldier,  and  marches  up  and  down  the  Stage  in 
illustration  of  his  precepts,  while  Susanna  looks 
admiringly  on.  When  the  Scene  was  first  re- 
hearsed, at  Vienna,  in  1786,  every  performer  on 
the  Stage  and  in  the  Orchestra  shouted  *  Viva  il 
grande  Mozart.'  Now,  we  are  favoured,  instead 
of  it»  with  a  vulgar  Chorus,  brought  together  in 
defiance  of  all  dramatic  possibility,  made  to  sing 
Voice-parts  which  Mozart  never  wrote,  and 
accompanied  by  a  cradi  of  Bass-drums  and 
Ophicleides  through  which  tho  voice  of  Stentor 
himself  could  never  have  been  made  to  penetrate. 
If  we  would  know  what  Mozart  really  meant,  we 
must  study  him,  not  at  the  Opera,  but  in  hia 
own  delightful  Scores ;  and  from  these  we  shall 
learn  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  lus  full  perfection 
until  after  long  years  of  careful  study.  Though 
the  cachet  of  true  genius  is  impressed  upon  hia 
earliest  inspirations,  it  is  in  *Idomeneo,  Re  di 
Creta,'  produced  at  Milnich  in  1781,  that  we 
first  fiqa  him  claiming  his  right  to  be  numbered 
lamong  the  greatest  Composers  the  world  has  ever 
ilknown.  We  have  here  the  perfection  of  me*\ 
lllodious  grace,  the  perfection  of  dramatic  truth,  \ 
I  land  the  perfection  of  choral  dignity.  In  Uie  ) 
I/last-named  quality — more  especially  as  exhibited 
V  in  the  Choruses  *  Pietk !  Numi,  Pietk ! '  and  '  O 
f  veto  tremendo ' — it  is  doubtful  whether  *  Ido- 
meneo'  has  ever  been  equalled,  even  by  Mozart 
himself;  while  it  is  certain  that,  in  its  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  a  grand  and  iJways  logically 
consistent  Ideal,  it  has  never  been  surpassed : 
but,  in  richness  of  invention  and  exhaustive 
technical  development,  it  musl  undoubtedly  yield 
to  *  Cosl  fan  tutte,'  *  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,*  'Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro,*  and  'H  Don  Giovanni.'  In 
these  four  great  works  Italian  Opera  reached 
a  grade  of  excellence  above  which  it  seems  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  it  will  ever  be  fated  to 
rise.  Yet  Mozart  did  not  rest  satisfied  even 
here.  It  was  given  to  him  to  raise  German 
Opera  to  the  same  high  level,  and  concerning 
this  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  be  neces- 
sary. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Hamburg  as  the 
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cradle  of  the  German  Opera,  and  of  Handel,  Mat- 
thesun,  and  Eeinhard  Keiser,  as  the  guardians  of 
its  in&ncy.  After  the  death  of  Keiser,  in  1739, 
the  Hamburg  Theatre  lost  much  of  the  prestige  it 
had  acquired  during  his  magnificent  rule :  but, 
some  thirty  years  later,  a  notable  impulse  was 
given  to  Teutonic  Art,  at  Leipzig,  by  Johann 
Adam  Hiller,  a  really  talented  Musician,  cele- 
brated as  the  first  Director  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  and,  at  a  later  period,  as  Cantor  of  the 
Thomas  Schule.  At  the  instigation  of  Koch,  the 
Manager  of  the  Leipzig  Theatre,  Hiller  devoted 
his  attention  to  a  light  kind  of  dramatic  effufiion, 
with  spoken  dialogue,  plentifully  interspersed 
with  Music  of  a  pleasing  character,  based,  for 
the  most  part,  upon  a  highly-developed  form  of 
the  German  Lied,  though  sometimes  taking  the 
shape  of  concerted  pieces  of  considerable  com* 
pleteness.  These  little  pieces  succeeded  admira- 
bly, some  of  them,  such  as  'Der  Teufel  ist 
los' — founded  upon  the  English  Play,  *The 
Dvnl  to  pay' — 'Der  Dorfbarbier,*  and  'Die 
Jagd,'  attaining  an  enormous  popularity.  And 
thus  arose  that  best  and  truest  form  of  German 
Opera,  the  'Singspiel,'  which,  though  less  de- 
fensible, on  pure  aesthetic  principles,  than  either 
the  Opera  Seria  or  the  Opera  Buffa,  has  given 
birth  to  some  of  the  grandest  Lyric  Dramas  we 
posiiess.  We  say  *less  defensible/  because  it  is 
evident  that  a  Scene,  partly  spoken  and  partly 
sung,  cannot  possibly  bring  out  the  Poet's  mean- 
ing with  the  clearness  which  is  easily  enough 
attainable  when  a  single  mode  of  expression  is 
employed  throughout.  There  must  be  a  most 
awkward  and  unnatural  solution  of  continuity 
somewhere.  All  the  Composer  can  do  b,  to  put 
it  in  the  least  inconvenient  place.  J.  F.  Keich- 
ardt  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  in  the  *  Liederspiel  * — an  imitation 
of  the  French  '  Vaudeville  * — in  which  he  was 
careful  that  the  Action  of  the  piece  should  never 
be  carried  on  by  the  Music,  which  was  almost 
entirely  of  a  semi-inddent'U  character.  A  third 
form  of  Musical  Drama  was  introduced,  at  Gotha, 
in  1774,  by  Geoige  Benda,  who,  in  his  'Ariadne 
auf  Naxos  *  and  '  Medea,'  assisted  the  effect  of  a 
spoken  Dialogue  by  means  of  a  highly -coloured 
Orchestral  Accompaniment,  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  piece,  after  the  manner 
of  what  is  now  called  a  Melodrama.  Mozart 
heard  some  of  Benda's  productions  at  Mannheim 
in  1778,  and,  though  he  never  adopted  the 
method  in  any  of  his  greater  works,  was  delighted 
with  its  effect.  He  took,  Indeed,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  advance- 
ment of  German  Art ;  and  when  commissioned  to 
write  a  work  for  the  National  Opera  founded  at 
Vienna  in  1 778,  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  he  threw 
his  best  energies  into  the  welcome  task,  and  pro- 
duced, in  1 783,  a  masterpiece — *  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail' — which  at  once  elevated  the 
Singspiel  to  the  level  he  had  already  won  for 
the  Italian  Opera,  and  secured  it  a  recognised 
status  as  the  embodiment  of  a  conception  pecu- 
liar to  and  truly  worthy  of  the  great  Teutonic 
School.    We  rarely  hear  this  delightful  Opera 
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now,  even  in  Germany ;  but  its  beauty  is  of  a 
kind  which  can  never  grow  old.  It  teems  with 
lovely  Melodies  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the 
disposition  of  its  Voices  leads  to  the  introduction 
of  a  wealth  of  Concerted  Music  of  the  highcAt 
order.  .It  was  received  with  enthusiasm  both  in 
Vienna  and  at  Prague.  Mozart  followed  it  up  in 
1 786  with  '  Der  Scbauspieldirektor,*  a  charming 
little  piece,  filled  with  delightfid  Music ;  and  m 
1 791  he  crowned  his  labours  by  the  production 
of  the  noblest  Lyric  Comedy  eidsting  in  the 
German  language — 'Die  Zauberflote.'  One  of 
our  best  English  critics  has  lately  thought  it 
necessary  to  speak  apologetically  of  this  great 
work,  as  if  its  finest  Scenes  were  marre<^  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  others  containing  Music  inca- 
pable of  adding  to  the  Composer  s  reputation. 
There  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  As  well  might 
we  make  excuses  for  'The  Tempest,'  because 
the  prose  put  into  the  mouth  of  Trinculo  is  lees 
sonorous  than  the  measured  tones  spoken  by 
Prospero  and  Miranda.  A  work  of  Art  is  great 
in  proportion,  and  only  in  proportion,  to  its  ti  uth. 
The  moment  its  conceptions  cease  to  be  natural, 
it  ceases  to  be  worthy  of  our  regard.  '  Die 
Zauberflote  *  is  true  to  Nature,  from  its  first  note 
to  its  last;  and  the  hand  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  Masters  is  as  clearly  perceptible  in  the 
tinkle  of  Papageno's  *  Glockenspiel,*  as  in  the 
grandest  contrapuntal  triumph  01  the  last  Finale. 
An  ingenious  critic  can  always  manufacture 
'  weak  points  * ;  but  Mozart  left  none  in  hig 
work  ;  and  to  those  who  carefully  study  '  Die 
Zaub^ote  *  side  by  side  with  *  Le  Nozze  dl 
Figaro  *  and  '  II  Don  Giovanni,'  the  conclusion 
will  be  inevitable  that,  in  German  as  well  as  in 
Italian  Opera,  he  soared  to  heights  which, 
hitherto  at  leaist,  have  set  all  emulation  at  de- 
fiance.^ 

Bat  the  history  of  our  Fqubtebnth  Pebiod 
will  teach  us  that  the  peculiar  pnase  ot  uerman 
Art  over  which  Mozart  asserted  such  absolute 
supremacy  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  it  was 
capable  of  manifesting  itself.  The  possible  va- 
riety of  styles  is  unlimited ;  and  it  was  evident 
firom  the  first  thftt^many  promising  paths  to 
ATfiellfiTinfl  Htill  ^trnpTTiiw^  IJimi^yhlMr  One  of 
these  was  selected  by  Beethoven,  with  results 
for  which  the  world  has  reason  to  be  profoundly 
grateful.  Over  this  great  Master's  early  youth 
the  Stage  seems  to  h&Ye  exercised  none  of  that  I 
strange  fascination  which  so  frequently  mono- 
polises the  young  Composer's  interest,  almost 
before  he  has  had  time  to  ascertain  his  true 
vocation :  and  when,  in  the  fidl  maturity  of  his 
genius,  he  turned  his  attention  to  it,  he  does  not 

I  Ftrdlnand  David— no  OTvHndulgent  crttle— ones  told  the  writer 
thftt  tlM  Libretto  of  '  Die  Zauberflote '  w»i  by  uo  means  the  flimsy 
piece  It  was  generally  supposed  to  be :  but.  that  no  one  who  was  not 
a  Freemawn  could  appreciate  iU  merlu  at  their  true  value.  For 
instance,  the  grand  chords  played  by  the  Trombones  at  the  end  of  tb« 
first  part  of  the  Overture,  and  in  the  First  Scene  in  the  Second  Act. 
enunttate— he  said— a  symbol  which  no  Freemason  could  possibly  fall 
to  understand.  Not  many  years  eco.  these  ehotds  were  always  played. 
In  Kngtand,  with  tha  minims  tied  together,  so  that  the  notes  were 
struck  twke.  Instead  of  thrice  at  each  r^ietition.  By  this  falsa 
reading,  which  is  perpetuated  in  Clanchectlul's  edition  of  the  score, 
the  force  of  the  symbol  Is  entirely  loat.  and  the  whole  Intention  of 
the  panase  defeated. 
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appear  to  bftv^  been  sttncted,  like  Mozart,  by 
the  force  of  uncontrollable  inBtinct,  but  rather 
to  have  arrived  at  perfection,  as  Glack  did, 
by  the  _aagi»tanoe  of  eamestjho'ight  ft"^  nngt^ 
mitting  Btudy.  He  wrote  an  Opera,  simply 
because  the  Manager  of  the  Theater-an->der- 
Wien  found  it  worth  while  to  offer  him  an 
engagement  for  that  purpose:  but,  having  un- 
dertaken the  work,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
it;  laboured  at  it,  as  his  sketch-books  prove, 
incessantly;  and  identified  himself  so  completely 
with  its  progress  that  he  seems  as  much  at  home 
in  it  as  he  luid  ever  previously  been  in  a  Sonata 
or  a  Symphony.  The  subject  selected  was 
Bouilly  8  '  Leonore,  ou  I'amour  oonjugale,'  which 
had  slready  been  set  to  music  as  a  French 
'  Op^ra  comique,'  by  Gaveaux,  and  very  success* 
fully,  to  Italian  words,  by  Paer.  A  German 
translation  was  now  made  by  Sonnleithner ;  and 
that  Beethoven  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  was  con- 
scious of  no  inconsistency  in  the  dialogue  being 
spoken,  must  be  inferred  firom  the  careful  solici- 
tude with  which  he  strove,  not  only  to  give 
due  effect  to  the  various  situations  of  the  Drama, 
but  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text,  even  to 
its  lightest  word.  The  work,  was  produced  in 
1805,  under  the  name  of  *Fideli_o,  oder  die 
eheliche  Liebe';  and  again  performed,  in  the 
following  year,  with  extensive  alterations  and  a 
new  Overture :  but  its  success  was  more  than 
doubtful.  In  1 81 4  it  was  revived  at  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  Theater,  still  under  the  name  of '  Fidelio,' 
with  farther  alterations  consequent  upon  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  text  by  Friedrich 
Treitschke,  and  a  new  Overture  in  E-~the  fourth 
which  had  been  written  for  it — and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, its  beauties  were  more  dearly  appreciated, 
though  not  to  the  extent  they  deserved.  Never 
during  the  Composer's  lifetime  was  'Fidelio' 
understood  as  we  understand  it  now.  Perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind  ever  caused  its  author  more 
serious  annoyance.  Even  in  18 14,  the  Prima 
donna,  Madame  Milder-Hauptmann,  presumed, 
on  her  own  confession,  to  dispute  Beethoven's  will 
with  regard  to  the  magnificent  Scena,  'Komm, 
Hoffiiung,  lass  den  letzten  Stem.'  Yet  the  un- 
wearying care  he  bestowed  upon  the  minutest 
details  of  the  piece,  no  less  than  upon  its 
general  effect,  resulted  in  a  work  which  really 
leaves  no  room  for  hostile  criticism.  The  most 
censorious  analyst,  if  he  be  honest,  will  find 
himself  constrained  to  admit  that,  however  deeply 
ihe  may  seek  into  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Scenes 
^t  presents  to  us,  Beethoven  has  b^n  beforehand 
with  him,  and  sought  into  it  more  deeply  still. 
Not  Gluck  himself  ever  produced  an  Opera 
bearing  traces  of  such  intense  devotion  to  pure 
dramatic  truth.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
is  modelled  are,  indeed,  almost  identical  with 
Gluck's,  BO  far  as  theory  is  concerned ;  but  Gluck, 
in  his  latest  works,  undoubtedly  sacrificed  musical 
form  to  dramatic  expression;  while  Beethoven 
has  shown  that  the  perfection  of  the  one  Is  not 
\^  inconsistent  with  the  fullest  possible  enunciation 
^f  the  other. 

With  these  great  qualities  to  recommend  it, 
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Fidelio  stands  alone,  and  has  necessarily  be- 
come immortal ;  while  the  works  of  Paer,  Siiss- 
mayor,  and  other  Composers  who  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  in  the  eitflier  years  of  the 
19th  century,  have  been  long  since  almost  for- 
gotten. The  only  other  productions  of  the  Period 
that  can  for  a  moment  be  placed  in  competition 
with  it  are  the  later  Operas  of  Cherubini,  who, 
after  writing  for  many  years  in  the  light  Neapoli- 
tan style,  struck  out,  in  'Lodoiska'  (i79i)»  b 
manner  of  his  own,  strikingly  original,  and  far  fi 
above  the  possibility  of  imitation,  but  based,  like 
Beethoven  s,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Gluck,  and  presenting  the  curious  anomaly  of  a 
German  method,  cultivated  by  an  Italian,  for  the 
amusement  of  a  Parisian  audience.  Beethoven 
is  known  to  have  spoken  of  Cherubini  as  'the 
greatest  of  all  living  writers  for  the  Stage,'  and 
to  have  admired  '  Lm  deux  Joum^es '  and  '  Fan- 
iska '  exceedingly :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  strong  analogy  is  observable  between  the 
Libretti  of  'Fidelio,'  'Faniska,'  'Les  deux 
Joum^,'  and  '  Lodoiska,'  in  each  of  which  the 
leading  incident  is  the  rescue  of  an  unjustly- 
detained  prisoner,  through  the  devotion  of  a 
&ithful  finend  whose  life  is  risked,  though  not 
lost,  in  the  labour  of  love  necessary  to  effect  the 
desired  object.  We  can  scarcely  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  the  two  great  Composers  would  have 
selected  subjects  so  exactly  similar  in  character, 
and  bringing  into  play  exactly  the  same  delicate 
shades  of  emotion,  passion,  and  feeling,  had  there 
not  been  a  strong  community  of  thought  between 
them :  yet  their  mode  of  expressing  that  thought 
was,  in  each  case,  so  completely  a  part  of  them* 
selves,  that  not  the  lightest  trace  of  similarity  is 
discernible  in  their  treatment  even  of  thoee  Scenes 
which  most  closely  resemble  each  other  as  well 
in  their  outward  construction  as  in  their  inner 
meaning.  In  all  such  cases,  the  most  careful 
criticism  can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
each  Master  did  that  which  was  best  for  his  own 
work  in  his  own  peculiar  way;  and  the  more 
closely  we  analyse  these  works,  the  deeper  will 
be  our  reverence  for  the  genius  of  thoee  who 
attained  such  splendid  results  by  suck  very  dif- 
ferent means. 

Our  FiFTgagH  PiTiTnT)  introduces  ns  to  a 
new  and  very  remarkable  development  of  the 
GrermgnOpera, known  among  musical  historians 
as  tlie  Koniantic  School — a  form  of  Art  which, 
since  the  beginmng  of  the  present  century,  has 
exercised  a  more  dedded  influence  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  Dramatic  Music  than  any  other  recog-  / 
ised  agent.     The  invention  of  the  Bomantiei/ 
[pera  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed  tol 
'1^;   we  must  not,  however,  pass  over   ini 
lence  a  claim  which  has  been  brought  forward, 
ithin  the  last  few  years,  in  favour  of  Spohr, 
lOUgh  we  believe  it  to  be  indefensible.     It  is 
quite  true  that  'Faust,*  Spohr's  greatest  triumph 
in  this  peculiar  style,  was  completed  and  ready 
for  performance  in  1813  ;  while  Weber's  master- 7^ 
piece,  'Der  FreischiitK,'  was  not  produced  UU. 
1831.    But  the  decision  of  the  controversy  does 
not  rest,  as  has  been  pretend^,  upon  the  com- 
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parative  chronology  of  these  two  great  works. 
As  early  as  1 806  Weber  had  given  good  promise  of 
what  was  to  come,  in  a  decidedly  Romantic  Opera, 
*  Riibezahl/  written  for  the  theatre  at  Breslau, 
but  never  publicly  performed.  The  only  por- 
tions of  this  Opera  now  known  to  be  in  existence 
are,  a  Scena,  a  Quintet,  and  a  Chorus  of  Spirits,  in 
MS.,  and  the  Overture— published,  with  exten* 
sive  alterations,  under  the  title  of  '  Der  Beherrs- 
cher  der  Geister'  (*The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits'). 
It  is  sad  indeed  to  feel  that  the  remainder  is 
hopelessly  lost;  but  the  Overture  alone  affords 
US  ^  the  evidence  we  need.  Not  only  is  it  the 
first  example  we  meet  with,  in  modem  times,  of 
a  grand  Orchestral  Prelude  written  in  6-4  time  ; 
but  its  Subjects,  its  Instrumentation,  and  its 
general  design,  establish  its  *  Romantic  *  charac- 
ter beyond  all  controversy,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  date  of  its  production,  remove 
the  necessity  for  bringing  forward  any  farther 
testimony  in  the  Composer's  favour.     Priority  of 

*  invention,  therefore,  unquestionably  rests  with 
him ;  while  those  who  judge  the  question  on 
esthetic  grounds  have  never  hesitated  to  accept 

'  '  Der  Freischiitz  *  as  an  embodiment  of  the  highest 
Ideal  the  School  is  capable  of  realising,  its  ^uest 
prototype  as  well  as  its  brightest  ornament.  To 
V^eber,  therefore,  the  full  honour  must  be  ac- 

•  corded ;  and  it  is  in  his  works  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  School  may  be  most  profitably 
studied. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  the 
ibretto  of  the  Romantic  Opera  should  deal  with 
the  Supernatural.  Though  it  certainly  finds  a  con- 
genial habitat  in  the  realm  of  Ghosts,  Daemons, 
Faeries,  Gnomes,  Witches,  Mermaids,  and  Sprites 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  it  is  equally  at  home 
among  the  splendours  of  Chivalric  Pageantry,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  under  the 
arches  of  a  Cloister.  Its  DramatU  personce  may 
be  Queens  and  Prices,  a  troop  of  Spectres,  or  a 
company  of  Peasants  with  hearts  as  innocent  as 
their  dresses  are  homely.  Only,  whoever  they 
are,  they  must  speak  in  their  real  character, 
natural  or  imaginary.  The  Scene  cannot  very 
well  be  laid  in  the  streets  of  a  modem  City,  nor 
must  the  incidents  beiuch  as  one  would  be 
likely  to  eneotmter  In  ordinary  domestic  life; 
but  the  domestic  affections,  and  all  other  pas- 
sions which  form  the  common  inheritance  of 
every  age  and  country  alike,  may,  and  neces- 
sarily must,  be  represented  in  their  fullest 
int^rity.  The  only  condition  laid  upon  the 
Composer  is,  that  when  he  is  called  upon  to  deal 
with  natural  things,  he  must  be  truly  and  un- 
affectedly natural.  When  he  soars  intq  the 
regions  of  Fancy,  he  must  trust  entirely  to  the 
power  of  his  Imagination ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  that  power  will  be  the  measure  of 
his  success.  Let  us  see  how  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  in  Weber's  masterpiece. 

The  plot  of  *Der  Freischtttz*  consists  of  the 
simplest  possible  love  story,  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  horror,  which,  though  having  no 
real  connection  with  it,  influences  its  progress 
from  beginning  to  end.    It  is  by  his  clever 


recognition  of  this  fact  that  Weber  has  proved 
himself  the  greatest  Master  of  the  style  that 
ever  lived.  He  presents  his  heroine  to  us  as  a 
high-souled  maiden,  faithful  and  true,  and  above 
all,  earnestly  and  unaffectedly  God-fearing.  We 
learn  ^  this,  not  from  anything  she  says  or 
does,  but  simply  from  the  style  of  the  Music  he 
has  given  her  to  sing.  In  like  manner,  and  by 
the  same  means  of  expression,  he  depicts  his  hero 
as  an  honest  fellow,  very  much  in  love,  but  very 
weak  and  vacillating  when  his  best  affections  are 
used  as  temptations  to  draw  him  into  evil.  We 
gee  this  last-named  trait  in  his  character  very 
clearly  exemplified  in  the  grand  concerted  piece, 
'  0  !  diese  Sonne,'  and  the  Terzetto,  '  Wie  ?  was  ? 
entsetzen  I '  and  the  first,  in  *  Durch  die  Walder ' : 
but,  when  the  shadow  of  Samiel  appears  behind 
him,  he  entirely  loses  his  individuality.  He  is 
no  longer  one  of  ourselves.  His  cry  of  despair, 
'0  dringt  kein  Strahl  durch  diese  Nacnte,' 
reaches  us  like  a  wail  from  the  other  world ;  and 
we  are  instantly  transported  from  the  realms  of 
human  passion  into  those  of  pure  imagination. 
Caspar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  natural.  He 
has  consorted  with  Demons  until  he  has  himself 
become  a  Fiend;  and  he  betrays  this  fact  as 
clearly  in  his  rollicking  Trinklied,  as  in  his  Death- 
Song.  The  same  just  discrimination  of  styles  is 
exhibited  in  the  Music  Allotted  to  the  Peasants, 
the  Bridesmaids^  and  the  grisly  Followers  of 
*  The  Wild  Huntsman,*  who  are  all  made  to  sing 
passages  so  well  suited  to  their  several  characters, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  that  no  spoken  words 
could  illustrate  them  with  equal  plainness.  In 
the  famous  *  Incantation  Scene,'  the  Art  of  Tone- 
painting  is  used  with  a  power  which  needs  the 
aid  of  no  scenic  horrors  to  impress  its  meaning 
upon  the  most  unimi^native  comprehension,  and 
which  is,  indeed,  oi^y  too  frequently  distracted 
by  the  noise  and  confusion  inseparable  from  a  too 
exuberant  *  Spectacle ' :  while  the  Overture,  a 
triumph  of  descriptive  Instrumentation,  fhmishes 
us,  by  means  of  its  leading  themes,  with  an  epitome 
of  the  entire  story.  The  constant  use  of  the  Leii' 
motif,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  remarkable 
Opera,  seems  indeed  to  entitle  Weber  to  the 
honour  of  its  invention,  notwithstanding  the  sug- 
gestive notes  sung  by  the  Statue  in  '11  Don 
Giovanni.'  His  dkill  in  making  the  Overture 
serve  as  an  argument  to  the  piece  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  many  years  previously  by  GIuck,  is,  at 
all  times,  very  conspicuous.  In  *Euryanthe' 
(1823),  for  instance,  the  spirited  '  First  Subject ' 
prepares  us  at  once  for  the  knightly  pomp  of  the 
coming  Drama;  while  the  weird  episode  for 
Violini,  con  tordinif  tells  the  secret  of  the  plot 
with  a  ghastly  fidelity  to  which  the  shuddering 
tretnoli  of  the  Viola — played  tema  sordini — • 
lends  an  intensity  truly  wonderful,  when  we  re- 
member the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means 
employed.  The  raison  d'itre  of  this  extraordinary 
episode — to  which  no  one  seems  ever  to  give  a 
thought  in  England — is,  the  temporary  rising  of 
the  Curtain,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  Vault 
containing  the  Sarcophagus  of  Adolar's  sister 
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Emma,  whence  is  stolen  the  poisoned  Ring^  after- 
wards brought  forward  in  evidence  of  Euryanthe's 
faithlessness.  The  whole  passage  is  treated  with 
a  dramatic  force  never  afterwards  exceeded  even 
by  Weber  himself.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
bestowed  especial  pains  upon  'Euryanthe/  in 
which  he  so  far  departed  from  Gennan  custom 
as  to  substitute  heavily  accompanied  Recitative 
for  spoken  dialogue  throughout— an  expedient 
which  he  did  not  follow  up  in  his  later  English 
Opera  'Oberon,*  and  for  the  introduction  of 
which  it  is  certain  that  neither  English  nor  Ger- 
man audiences  were  at  that  time  prepared. 

Though  Spohr  cannot  be  justly  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  '  Romantic  Opera/  his  ima- 
ginative temperament  and  rich  creative  powers 
enabled  him  to  cultivate  it  with  very  great  suc- 
cess ;  while  his  unlimited  command  over  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  ChromaUo  and  Enharmonic  Genera 
lent  a  peculiarly  delicious  colouring  to  his  method 
of  treatment.  His  *  Faust ' — now  temporarily 
thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  another  work  of 
the  same  name — contains  beauties  enough  to  re- 
move all  danger  of  its  permanent  extinction. 
'Der  fierggeist*  (1825),  though  less  generally 
known,  is,  in  some  respects,  still  finer;  and  is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  Over- 
ture, as  well  as  for  the  skilful  treatment  of  a 
Scene,  in  which  the  phantoms  of  the  heroine's 
friends  are  sent,  by  the  power  of  a  magic  spell,  to 
cheer  her  in  her  solitude.  The  shadowy  Music 
assigned  to  the  ghostly  forms,  contrasted  with 
that  sung  by  the  same  individuals  when  present 
in  their  own  proper  persons,  tells  the  story  with 
true  dramatic  accuracy.  Spohr  also  reached  a 
very  high  standard  in  '  Zemire  und  Azor  *  U^iq)* 
*  Der  Alchymist '  (1830),  and  *  Der  Kreuzfahrer  * 
(1845).  In  'Jeesonda,'  produced  in  1823,  and 
regajrded  by  himself  as  his  best  Opera,  he 
made  an  attempt,  like  Weber,  to  abolish  spoken 
dialogue  in  favour  of  Accompanied  Recitative ; 
but  found,  like  Weber,  that  popular  feeling  was 
too  strong  to  listen  to  reason  on  a  point  concern- 
ing which  it  still  holds  its  ground,  both  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  In  Italy  alone  has 
uninterrupted  singing  been  always  regarded  as  a 
sine  qua  iion  at  the  Opera. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  are  the  Romantic 
Operas  of  Heinrich  Marschner,  whose  more  im- 
portant productions,  *Der  Vampyr'  (1828), 
*Der  Templer  und  die  Judin'  (1829),  *Hans 
Heiling*  U^33)»  luid  'Adolph  von  Nassau' 
(1844),  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  produced  in  modem  times.  Of 
the  eleven  Operas  written  by  Ernst  Theodor 
Hoffmann,  and  now  preserved  in  MS.  at  Berlin, 
one  only,  founded  on  De  la  Motte  Fouques 
charming  story  of  *  Undine/  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced any  very  strong  impression.  Weber  has 
praised  this,  most  entiiusiastically ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  originality,  its  characteristic  Instru- 
mentation, and  its  intense  dramatic  power — more 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  part  of  Kiihlebom — 
nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  it  since  it  was 
first  produced  in  1 81 7.  Almost  equally  forgotten 
aie  the  Romantic  Operas  of  Lindpaintner,  whose 
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'  Lichtenstein,*  '  Die  Sicilianische  Yesper,*  '  Der 
Bergkonig,'  and  *  Der  Vampyr,*  far  excel,  both  in 
artistic  conception  and  technical  development, 
many  works  which  have  unaccountably  outlived 
them.  Lindpaintner  died  in  1856 ;  and,  in 
noticing  his  works,  w&  virtually  bring  our  hia-'- 
tory  of  the  German  Opera  down  tcf  the  present 
time ;  for  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  criticise 
the  ephemeral  productions  of  Conradin  Krentzer, 
Lortzing,  and  other  writers  who  confessedly  en- 
tertained no  higher  aim  than  that  of  pleaaing  tha 
frequenters  of  the  theatres  at  which  they  were 
severally  engaged ;  and — except  in  one  important 
instance,  too  grave  to  be  either  passed  over  in 
silence  or  discussed  in  company  with  others — 
we  think  it  best  to  leave  the  inspirations  of  living 
Ck>mposer8  to  the  judgment  of  a  future  gene- 
ration. 

When  Cherubini  fulfilled  his  great  Art-mission 
in  Paris,  he  worked  side  by  side  with  men,  who, 
though  wholly  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  himself,  or  with  Beethoven — the 
only  other  Composer  whose  Dramatic  Music 
bears  the  slightest  analogy  to  his  own — were, 
nevertheless,  earnest  enough,  in  their  way,  and 
conscientiously  acted  up  to  their  light.  Of  these 
Composers  we  now  propose  to  apeak,  as  the  chief 
actors  in  our  Sixtk£NTH  Perioq,  the  most  bril- 
liant in  the  hlBtdryH^^^fp^racomique, 

After  the  retirement  of  Gluck,  Pj^ytfi  still 
enjoyed  a  certain  term  of  popularity :  but,  when 
the  excitement  of  faction  had  settled  down  into* 
^e  calm  of  sounder  judgment,  the  field  was 
really  open  to  any  French  Composer  with  talent 
enough  to  secure  a  fur  hearing.  At  this  junc- 
ture, Gr^try  and  M^hul  stepped  forward  to  fill 
the  gap.  Both  were  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and  the  works  of  both  became  extr^nely 
popular,  and  held  firm  possession  of  the  Sta^e 
for  many  years.  Gr^try's  style  was  light  and 
pleasing,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
Parisian  audience.  M^hul  was  even  a  more 
thorough  Musician^  and  aimed  at  higher  things ; 
striving  conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  his  instructor,  Gluck,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  deepest  reverence,  and  to  whoee 
wise  counsels  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  the 
sterling  qualities  which  tended  to  make  his  work 
deservedly  famous.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  these  two  genial  writers,  and  their  equally 
talented  countryman  and contemporaiy,  Boieldieu, 
that  the  Opira  comique  was  raised  to  the  position 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  branches  of  French  Dramatic  Art — 
for  the  great  works  of  Checubjni,  though  Opiraa 
comiquei  in  name,  are,  in  style,  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  German  'Romantic  Opera.*  The 
true  Op&ra  comique  is  essentially  a  French  crea- 
tion. Its  title  is  somewhat  anomalous,  for  it  ia 
not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  introduce 
a  single  oomic  Scene  or  Character  :  but  its 
dinouement  must  be  a  happy  one,  and  the  dia- 
logue must  be  spoken.  Even  M^hul's  '  Joseph ' 
(1807),  though  founded  strictly  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative, -is  included,  by  virtue  of  Una 
condition,  in  the  category,  as  are  many  other 
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works,  the  action  of  which  is  seriooa,  or  even 
gloomy,  throughout.^  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  best  French  Composers  have 
djsired  nothing  better  than  to  succeed  in  the 
style  which  was  so  signally  adorned  by  their  im- 
mediate predecessors.  Monsigny,  Berton,  Isouard, 
liesueur,  and  Catel,  all  cultivated  it  with  more  or 
less  success  ;  as  did,  at  a  later  period,  Clapisson, 
Adam,  Herold,  Hskl^vy,  and  Auber.  The  last 
two  Composers  also  attained  great  celebrity  in 
Grand  (}p6ra,  concerning  the  development  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly  in  a  later  section  of  the  present 
Article;  for  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  their  lighter  works  have  been  received 
little  less  conlially  in  England  and  Germany 
than  at  the  Parisian  theatres  for  which  they 
were  originally  compc»ed. 

As  Germany  boasted  its  Romantic  Opera,  and 
France  its  02)^ra  comique,  so  England  gave  birth 
to  a  style  of  Opera  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differ- 
ing in  so  many  important  points  from  all  other 
known  forms,  that  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  speak  of  it  as 
the  creation  of  a  SyENTggNTi^  f  ERiop. 

In  describing  the  dramatic  works  of  Purcell 
(see  p.  507  a),  we  stated  our  belief  that  English 
Opera  owed  its  origin  to  the  Masque.  Now,  the 
Music  of  the  Masque  was  wholl  v  incidental — that 
is  to  say,  it  formed  no  essential  element  of  the 
piece,  but  was  introduced,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  effect  of  certain  Scenes,  of  affording  op- 
portunities for  certain  Actors  to  display  their  vocal 
powers,  or,  of  amusing  or  interesting  the  audience 
in  any  way  that  might  be  thought  most  desirable. 
The  only  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  used  was 
that  of  developing  the  action  of  the  Drama, 
which  was  carried  on  entirely  in  spoken  dialc^ue : 
declamatory  Music,  therefore,  was  quite  foreign 
to  its  character,  and  all  that  was  demanded  of 
the  Composer  was  a  succession  of  Songs,  Dances, 
and  tuneful  Choruses.  Purcell  rebelled  against 
this  state  of  things,  and  introduced  a  decidedly 
dramatic  feeling  into  much  of  his  best  Music ; 
but  he  died  early,  and  his  work  was  not  success- 
fully followed  up.  The  history  of  our  Eighth 
Period  shows  how  completely  tiie  Italian  Opera 
banished  native  Art  from  the  Stage,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  i8th  century.  Attempts  were 
indeed  made  to  bring  it  forw|u:d,  from  time  to 
time,  sometimes  successfully,  but  often  with 
very  discouraging  results.  Several  English  Operas 
were  sung  at  the  'Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market/  while  Handera  splendid  works  were 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other  at  the  King's 
Theatre  across  the  street ;  and,  more  than  once, 
English  Operas  were  advertised  to  be  performed 
'  ailer  the  Italian  manner,* — that  is  to  say,  with 
Recitatives  in  place  of  dialogue,  and  measured 
Melody  for  the  Airs.  None  of  these,  however, 
produced  any  real  effect ;  and  no  success  worth 
reconling  was  attained  until  the  year  1728,  when 


>  The  Ilfhter  form  of  th«  FaiwfeWn*  to  much  more  neftriy  re- 
wmbkss  ft  Fifty,  with  incidental  8ong».  thftu  ft  regnlftr  Op«rft.  thftt  we 
do  not  tblnk  It  necesMrr  to  include  •  notice  uf  it  lu  the  pxeeent 
Article.    [Bee  Vaudbviu.!.] 


Gay  wrote,  and  Dr.  Pepusch  adapted  Music  to,  the 

*  Beggar's  Opera.*  This  was  an  embodiment  of 
English  Art,  pure  and  simple.  The  plot  was 
laid  in  an  English  Prison;  the  dialogues  were 
spoken,  as  in  an  ordinary  Play;  and  the  Music 
connisted  of  the  loveliest  English  and  Scottish 
Melodies  that  could  be  collected,  either  from 
the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  National  Song,  or 
the  most  popular  Ballad  Music  of  the  day.  The 
success  of  this  venture  was  quite  unprecedented, 
and  led  to  the  production  of  a  sequel  to  the 
story,  similarly  'treated,  and  made  ready  for 
performance,  m  1729,  though  not  presented  to 
the  public  until  1777,  when  it  was  played,  for 
the  tint  time,  under  the  name  of '  Polly.*  (^See 
Polly.] 

No  English  Opera  composed  'after  the  Italian 
manner'  was  ever  so  cordially  welcomed  as 
the  'Beggar's  'Opera.*  Nevertheless,  attempts 
were  still  made  in  that  style.  In  1733,  Dr. 
Ame  produced  a  piece  called  (after  Fielding's 
'Tragedy  of  Tragedies*)  'Tom  Thumb,  The 
Opera  of  Operas,'  in  which  his  little  brother, 
then  known  as  Master  Ame,  sang  the  part  of 
the  hero  with  great  success ;  and  Lafnpe  was 
still  happier,  in  1 737,  with  his  famous  Burlesque 
'  The  Dragon  of  Wantley.*  Ame,  however, 
aimed  at  higher  things  than  these.  His  great 
ambition  was  the  formation  of  a  School  of 
English  Opera,  based  upon  the  then  fashionable 
Italian  model;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  he 
translated  and  set  to  Music  the  text  of  Metas- 
tasio's  'Artaserse,*  and  produced  it,  under  the 
name  of  *  Artaxerxes,'  in  1762.  Its  reception 
was  extremely  encouraging,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  it  contained  much  excellent  Music,  and  was 
performed  by  a  very  strong  company;  but  its 
success  was  rendered  almost  nugatory,  so  far  as 
its  effect  upon  the  future  was  concerned,  by  the 
interference  of  a  certain  class  of  critics— men, 
for  the  most  part,  with  some  amount  of  literary 
ability,  but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  Art,  and  therefore  knowing  nothing  whatever 
of  the  merits  of  the  question  they  pretended  to 
decide — who,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  language  was  unfitted  for  Recitative, 
reiterated  this  opinion  until  they  persuaded  a 
large  section  of  the  public  to  agree  with  them.* 
But  for  this,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea, 
had  it  been  conscientiously  developed,  might  have 
led  to  results  of  real  importance.  As  it  was,  no 
farther  attempt  was  made  to  sing  an  English 
Opera,  throughout,  though  no  objection  was 
raised  against  the  introduction  of  any  amount  of 
Recitative,  Accompanied  or  Unaccompanied, 
into   an    Oratorio.      Ame*s    project,   therefore, 

a  Two  M orementi  from  Handert '  Wftter  Mosle.'  ftnd  the  Xftrch  In 

*  Sclpio,'  ftre  Introduced  Into  thin  0p«rft.  under  the  titles  of  '  Abroad 
ftft«r  Misses,' '  Cheer  up  mj  Leds,*  and  '  Bruve  Boys,  prepere.' 

>  Hftndel's  'Alcestes'— called.  In  Arnold's  edition. '  Alcldes '— eom- 
posed  In  1749  to  Smollett's  words,  wfts  never  produced  ftt  that  time, 
though  Mr.  Sims  Beeres  achieved  a  sreat  sucoeas  in  it  not  many 
years  since.  'Bemele'  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1744. 
'  after  the  maoner  of  an  Orfttorlo  '—thftt  is  to  sfty.  without  Soanery 
or  Action. 

«  *  Kicellent  ftnd  ftttractive  Indeed  must  the  Air  be.  thftt  cftn  fttone 
to  English  seotlmenu  ftnd  hftblts  lor  the  Recltfttive.  and  consequent 
destruction  of  ftll  Interest  in  the  laogus4{e.  the  iucideuu,  and  the 
plot.'    cMus.  Her.  tuL  L  p.  aoL> 
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brought  forth  no  permanent  fruit,  though  he 
had  no  catlse  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  own  private  venture :  but  pieces  constructed 
more  or  less  exactly  upon  the  model  of  the 
'Beggar's  Opera,'  though  oontaining,  for  the 
most  part,  only  original  Musici  became  enor- 
mously popular,  and  were  produced  in  almost  in- 
credible numbers.  Between  the  years  1788  and 
1 796  Storaco  wrote  fifteen,  the  most  successful  of 
which  were  *  The  Haunted  Tower,'  *  No  Song,  no 
Supper,'  *  The  Iron  Chest/  and '  Mahmoud.*  Dib- 
din  wrote  a  still  greater  number,  including  *  The 
Padlock*  (1768).  'The  Waterman'  (1774).  and 
'  The  Quaker  '(1775).  His  Songs  were  character- 
ised by  a  genial  raciness  which  brought  them  into 
universal  fame  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  of 
them  to  our  own  day,  though  the  pieces  into  which 
they  were  introduced  have  been  long  since  utterly 
forgotten — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  '  The 
Waterman,*  which  still  occasionally  appears,  as 
an  '  Afterpiece,'  at  Provincial  Theatres,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  achieved,  not  many, 
years  ago,  a  veiy  great  success.  Shield  was 
gifted  with  a  true  genius  for  Melody.  His  Songs 
are  delightful;  and,  among  the  thirty  Operas 
he  produced  between  178  a  and  i8o7,  are  many, 
such  as  'Rosina,*  'Lock  and  Key,  and  'The 
Castle  of  Andalusia,'  which  abound  with  beauties 
now  very  undeservedly  forgotten.  Michael  Kelly 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  English  Operas,  and 
won  much  fame  by  '  The  Castle  Spectre  *  (1797), 
'Bluebeard'  (1798),  and  'The  Wood  Daemon' 
(1807).  Hook,  Davy,  Ware,  Reeve,  and  many 
other  equally  popular  writers,  contributed  their 
quota  of  works  which  have  long  since  passed 
out  of  memory,  but  which  our  grand&thers 
held  in  no  light  esteem.  To  them  succeeded 
Braham,  whose  really  good  Songs,  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  powers  of  his  matchless  voice, 
commanded  success  for  *  The  English  Fleet' 
and  many  other  pieces,  which,  as  true  works  of 
Art,  were  certaiuly  not  on  a  level  with  those 
of  Shield.  Very  different  were  the  productions 
of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  a  thorough  master  of 
Harmony,  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  accom- 
plished Musician.  He  made,  indeed,  no  attempt 
to  improve  $^on  the  form  of  the  English  Opera, 
which,  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his 
predecessors,  was  still  no  more  than  a  Play — 
generally  a  very  poor  one — diversified  by  a  goodly 
collection  of  Songs,  Duets,  and  Choruses.  But 
neither  his  Songs  nor  his  Concerted  pieces  be- 
trayed the  slightest  sign  of  weakness.  Had 
they  formed  parts  of  a  well-constructed  Drama, 
instead  of  being  scattered  through  the  various 
Acts  of  such  ill-conceived  medleys  as  'The 
Knight  of  Snowdoun'  (18 10),  'The  Miller  and 
his  Men'  (1813),  or  'Guy  Mannering' (1816); 
had  their  writer  devoted  his  life  rather  to  the 
regeneration  of  English  Opera  than  to  the  less 
exalted  task  of  adorning  it  with  gems  of  which 
it  was  not  worthy — the  name  of  Bishop  would 
not  have  stood  very  low  down  upon  the  list  of 
the  great  Operatic  Composers  of  the  present 
century.    But  thei^  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
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lack  of  energy  in  the  right  direction  at  this  par- 
ticular epoch.  Charles  Horn,  another  delightful 
Composer  of  "Rngliali  Operas,  was  equally  con- 
tent to  let  the  general  character  of  the  piece 
remain  as  he  found  it.  It  would  be  scarcely  just 
to  say  the  same  of  Balfe,  who  first  made  himiself 
famous,  in  1835,  by '  The  Siege  of  RocheUe,'  and, 
in  1843,  produced  the  most  successful  modem 
English  Opera  on  record,  the  &r-famed  'Bo- 
hemian Gin.'  Balfe's  style  was  not  ui  elevated 
one ;  but  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
Melody,  and  by  careful  study  of  the  Opira 
oomique,  he  certainly  raised  the  standard  of  the 
pieces  he  wrot^  so  &r  as  their  general  structure 
was  concerned,  though  in  so  doing  he  deprived 
them  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the 
older  models,  and  produced  a  novelty  to  which 
it  is  diflBcult  to  assign  any  definite  artistic  status 
— a  peculiarity  which  is,  also,  to  some  extent 
observable  in  the  works  of  Rooke,  J.  Bamett, 
Lavenu,  Wallace,  and  E.  J.  Loder.  Happily 
we  find  no  such  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
works  of  our  best  living  Operatic  Composers, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Professor  MacfiEurren,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan.  With  these  talented 
writers  it  rests  to  raise  the  English  School  to  a 
higher  level  than  it  has  ever /yet  attained. 
They  have  already  done  muchr  towards  that 
most  desirable  end;  and  we  ca^ot  doubt  that 
Artists  who  have  hitherto  96  conscientiously 
striven  to  turn  their  gifts 
will  continue  their  labour />f 
have  invested  our  Nati^g/d  Lyric  Drama  with 
a  very  different  form  from  that  which  it  presented 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  present  century. 
Should  they  succeed  in  this  great  work,  they  wfll 
certainly  not  fail  to  find  a  Manager  Id:^  and 
willing  to  do  them  justice ;  for  enterprising 
Managers  have  never  been  wanting  when  their 
presence  was  needed — witness  the  work  wrought 
by  Arnold,  Harrison,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Cari 
Rosa,  and  many  others.  The  prospects  of  English 
Opera  are  not,  then,  so  dark  as  some  of  ua  may 
imagine. 
The  n'T/iflji^ifmrfro  T>1nrr,r^  ^f  q^^  hiptory  takes 

us  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  Italy, 
^here  we  find  the  work  of  Cimarosa  followed  up 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  geniuses  the  world 
ever  known.  While  Weber  was  studiously 
leveloping  the  Romantic  School  in  Germany, 
ini  was  introducing  unheard-of  changes — 
ays  for  the  better,  but  always  striking 
d  effective — into  the  inmost  constitution  of 
an  Art,  and  carrying  them  out  with  such 
[uchant  vigour,  and  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  ( 
t  he  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  remodelled  I 
both  the  Opera  Seria  and  the  Opera  Bufla^  ) 
Though  by  no  means  a  learned  Musician,  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Grammar  of  his  Art  to 
enable  him  to  do  full  justice  to  the  delicious 
conceptions  which  continually  presented  th^n- 
selves  to  his  mind,  without  costing  him  the  labour 
of  a  second  thought.  From  first  to  last  he  never 
troubled  himself  to  work.  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  the  power  of  giving  a  nameless  grace 
to  everything  he  touched.    His  Melodies  were 
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more  sensuouB,  his  InBinimentation  more  rich 
and  varied,  and  his  forms  more  concise,  than  any 
that  had  been  previouftly  produced  in  Italy ;  it 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
hailed,  at  first,  as  Cimarosa's  legitimate  successor, 
or  that  he  should  eventually  succeed  in  very  nearly 
supplanting  him,  notwithstanding  his  manifest 
inferiority  to  that  great  Master  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  those  higher  qualities  which  tend  to  make 
their  possessor  immortal.  Possibly  a  greater 
amount  of  learning  might  have  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  his  natural  giits.  As  it  was,  his  country 
had  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  for  his 
weakest  productions  were  infinitely  stronger  than 
the  strongest  of  those  brought  forward  by  the 
best  of  his  Italian  contemporaries.  Like  Cima- 
rosa  and  Mozart,  he  was  equally  great  in 
^^jp&ak  Sena  and  Opera  Buffa.  His  fint  great 
triumph  in  the  former  style  took  place  in  the 
ear  1813,  when  he  produced  'II  Tancredi*  at 
Venice  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  This  was 
followed  by  many  other  works  of  the  same  class ; 
and  notably,  in  1816,  by  'Otello,*  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Serious  Opera,  inas- 
much as  it  is  written  in  JUciiativo  strumerUaio 
throughout,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  RecUatiw 
aecco—A  peculiarity  extensively  adopted  in  the 
Grand  Operas  of  a  later  period.  It  was  in  18 16 
that  he  also  produced  his  greatest  Opera  BufibT 
'H  Barbiere  di  Siviglia' — a  work  which,  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  popularity  of  *  La 
Cenerentola,*  '  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and  some  other 
equally  well-appreciated  favourites,  has  Blvf&ys 
regarded  as  his  chef  cToeuvft,  Of  his 
GuiUaume  Tell,*  written  in  1829,  in  a  style 
tirely  different  from  anything  he  had  ever 
iviously  attempted,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
peak;  but  the  number  of  his  Italian  Operas 
is  prodigious,  and  though  many  of  them  have 
long  since  been  forgotten,  the  revival  of  an  old 
one  may  always  be  looked  upon  aa  a  certain 
success. 

Rossini's  greatest  contemporaries  and  successors 
were  Mercadante,  Giovanni  Pacini,  Bellini,  and 
Donizetti.     The  first  of  these  cultivated  a  pedu- 
I   liar  elegance  of  style,  and  won  bright  laurels  by 
1   his  *Nitocri,*  produced  in  i8a6.    In  the  same 
\  year  ^2|U*mi  produced  his  best  Operay^Njg^,*  in 
V  which  Madame  Pasta  achieved  one  of  her  most 
memorable  triumphs.    Of  the  masterpieces  of 
^  p^]i''«j  and  ^"^'^irfitti  ^^  ^  surely  unnecessaiy  to 
/     speak,  since  they  still  hold  firm  possession  of  the 
(      Stage,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  replaced  by 
\^  newer  favourites.     Bellini    died  in   183^5,  <^d 
D<mizetti  in  1 848  ;  and,  as  most  of  their  succes- 
sors are  still  living,  including  Verdi  (bom  1814), 
.their  works  do  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  article. 

In  enumerating  the  Composers  most  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  Op4ra  comique,  we  spoke  ot 
some  who  had  attained  equal  distinction  by  the 
production  of  Grand  Operas.  To  these  we  must 
again  allude,  in  narrating  the  events  of  our 

>Te  have  already  noticed  the  invention  of  the 
Grand  Opera  by  LuUi,  and  its  thorough  reforma- 
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tion  byGlnck.  Gluck^s  greatest  successors  were 
Cherubini  and  Spontini ;  the  former  of  whom, 
after  many  splendid  successes  at  the  Op^a 
comique,  produced  his  *  Anacr^on*  at  the  AcacUmie 
in  1803,  'Les  Abenc^rages'  in  181 3.  and  'Ali 
Baba'  in  1833,  while  the  latter  achieved  a  triumph 
in  1807  with  *La  Vestale,*  and  in  1809  with 
Ferdinand  Cortez — works  which,  though  now 
most  undeservedly  forgotten,  exhibit  qualities 
entitling  them  to  a  place  among  the  best  Operas 
of  their  kind  that  have  ever  been  placed  upon 
the  stage.  Rossini  enriched  the  repertoire  in 
1828  with  'Le  Comte  Ory,'  and  in  1829  ^^  ^^ 
matchless  'Guillaume  Tell.*  Auber  produced 
'  La  Muette  de  Portici  *  in  1 8a8.  These  were  fol- 
lowed in  due  time  by  Hal^vy's  '  La  Juive*  (1835) 
and  'Charles  YI'  (1843),  and  the  *  Benvenuto 
Cellini'  of  Hector  Berlioz  (1838).  But  though 
'  Les  Abenc^rages,' '  La  Vestale,'  and  'GuiUaume 
Tell '  are  by  far  the  finest  examples  of  the  style 
we  possess — so  fine  that  they  might  well  form  the 
glory  of  any  style  or  any  age — the  representative 
Composer  of  the  Grand  Opera  is  unquestionably 
Meyerbeer.  To  him  it  owes  its  present  brilliant 
^'8|^uCSlion7?ts  gorgeous  surroundings,  its  clev^* 
mixture  of  Ballet  and  Spectacle,  so  flattering  to 
the  national  taste.  He  also  it  is  who  has  msA&y 
the  most  of  the  one  great  characteristie  by  which! 
the  style  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Op6ra  \ 
comique — for  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Voices  ' 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  full  Orchestra,  or 
at  least  the  full  Stringed  Band,  throughout  the 
entire  piece,  to  the  utter  exclusion  not  only  of 
spoken  dialogue,  but  even  of  Reeitativo  secco ;  and  it 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  full  Stringed  Band 
is  sufficient  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  without 
the  aid  of  Wind  Instruments.  *■  His  three  great 
works, 'Robert  leDiable' (i83i),'LesHuguenots' 
(1836),  and  'Le  Propbfete'  (1849),  exhibit  in 
their  fullest  possible  form  of  development  all  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  School,  more  es- 
pecially those  which  bring  it  into  antagonism, 
not  only  with  the  Classicid  Schools  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  as  represented  by  Cimarosa  and  Mozart, 
but  with  the  later  creations  of  Rossini,  and  the 
imaginative  productions  of  the  successors  o  f  Weber. 
Since  he  fint  made  known  the  fulness  of  his 
power  in  '  Robert,'  no  later  Composer  has  ever 
attempted  to  rob  him  of  his  well-earned  fiEune; 
and  his  death  would  have  been  an  irreparaUe 
loss  to  the  Academic,  had  he  not  left  behind 
him  the  Composer  of  'La  Nonne  sanglante' 
(1854),  'Faust'  (1859),  'Mireille'  (1864),  and 
•Polyeucte'(i878). 

In  approaching  the  Twentieth  Pebiod  of  our 
history,  the  last  into  fTlllch  WB  httVB  thought  it 
necessary  to  subdivide  it,  we  find  ourselves 
brought  face  to  hce  with  a  Master  whose  ear- 
nest devotion  to  the  cause  of  Art  entitles  bis 
opinions  to  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of 
respectful  consideration.  We,  have,  it  is  true, 
expressed  our  intention  of  avoiding,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  invidious  task  of  criticising  the 

1  Though  ChernUnrs '  Med^ '  aod  "hat  deaz  Jonroto.'  are  cnnder 
than  anj  Uraod  Operas  Uiat  ever  were  imaflnad.  tbvf  are  daaaad  as 
]  Optra*  coimgiiM  by  virtue  of  their  tpokeu  dlalogae. 
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productions  of  living  ftutbon,  from  ft  firm  convic- 
tion  that  the  time  for  £urlj  and  di8|>attionateIy 
considering  the  extent  of  their  influence  upon 
the  progreflB  of  Art  has  not  yet  arrived ;  but  in 
this  case  no  choice  is  left  to  us.  The  theories  of 
fiifih^nl  '"^ffTMi;^*^**  already  been  so  loudly  pro- 
cukimed  anoso  fireely  discussed,  his  works  have 
been  so  fiercely  attacked  by  one  class  of  critics, 
and  so  extravagantly  praised  by  another,  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  either  their 
present  significance,  their  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  past,  or  their  probable  effect  upon 
the  future.  We  therefore  propose  to  conclude 
our  rapid  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the 
Opera  has  undergone  since  its  new  birth  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  17  th  century,  by  reviewing, 
as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  phase  through  which  it 
is  now  passing,  and  thus  enabling  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  its  relation  to, 
or  points  of  divergence  from,  the  Schools  we 
have  already  attempted  to  describe. 

Wagner*s  contemplated  regeneration  of  the 
Lyric  Drama,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  demands 
changes  &r  more  significant  than  the  mere  adop- 
tion of  a  new  style ;  changes  which  can  only  be 
met  by  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  Ideal — a 
conception  so  different  from  any  proposed  since 
the  time  of>  Gluck,  that  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years  is  utterly  valueless  «as  a  guide 
jEo  its  elaboration,  except,  indeed,  as  affording 
/lexamples  of  the  &ult8  to  be  avoided.  Reject- 
f/ing  the  very  name  of  Opera  as  inapplicable— 
if  which  it  certainly  is — ^to  this  new  conception,  he 
I  contents  himself  with  the  simple  title  of  Drama. 
The  Drama,  he  tells  us,  depends,  for  the  per- 
fection of  its  expression,  upon  the  union  of 
Poetry  with  Music,  Scenery,  and  Action.  When- 
ever one  of  these  means  of  effect  is  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  another, 
the  result  is  an  anomalous  production  which  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  critical  analysis.  If  we  are  to 
accept  him  as  our  oracle,  we  must  believe  that, 
hitherto.  Composers,  one  and  all,  have  erred 
in  making  the  Music  of  the  Drama  the  first 
consideration,  and  sacrificing  all  others  to  it. 
That  they  have  weakened  rhetorical  delive^^ 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  ear  by  rhythn^ji 
Melodies  which  cannot  co-exist  with  just  dra- 
matic expression.  That  they  have  impeded  the 
action  of  the  piece,  by  the  introduction  of 
Movements  constructed  upon  a  regular  plan, 
which,  whether  good  or  not  in  a  Sonata,  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  a  Musical  Drama. 
That  they  have  kept  the  Stage  waiting,  in 
order  that  they  might  give  a  fiivourite  Singer 
the  opportunity  of  executing  passages  entirely 
out  of  character  with  the  Scene  it  was  his  duty 
to  interpret.  In  place  of  such  rhythmic  Melo- 
dies, such  symmetiically-constructed  Movements, 
and  such  brilliant  passages  of  execution,  Wagner 
substitutes  a  species  of  Song,  which  holds  a 

Slifcce  midway  between  true  Recitative  and  true 
ielody — a  kind  of  Mezzo  reciiaiivo,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of '  Melos.*  This  he  supports 
by  a  rich  and  varied  Orchestral  Accompani- 
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ment,  designed  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  back- 
ground to  his  picture,  to  enforce  the  expression 
of  the  words  by  appropiate  instrumental  effects, 
and  to  individualise  the  various  members  of  the 
DramatU  penonos  by  assigning  a  special  com- 
bination of  harmonies,  or  a  well-defined  Ldt- 
motif,  to  each.  The  management  of  this  Ac- 
companiment is  incontestably  his  strongest  point. 
~~o  man  now  living  possesses  a  tiUie  of  his 

tmmand  over  the  resources  of  the  Orchestra, 
e  originality  of  his  combinations  is  as  start- 

ng  as  their  effect  is  varied  and  beaytifuL  He 
make  them  express  whatever  he  feels  to  be 

eedful  for  the  effect  of  the  Scenes  he  is  treat- 
ng ;  and  he  frequently  does  so  with  such  com- 
^plete  success,  that  his  meaning  would  be  per- 
fectly intelligible  even  were  the  Voice-part  can- 
celled. His  '  Melos,*  thus  supported,  adds  power 
and  expression  to  the  poetical  text,  and  furnishes 
us  with  a  very  high  type  of  purely  declamatory 
Music — the  only  Music  he  considers  admisBible 
into  the  'Drama,'  except  in  an  incidental  form ; 
while  the  infinite  variety  of  orchestral  colouring 
he  is  able  to  impart  to  it  deprives  it,  to  some 
extent^  in  his  hands,  of  the  intolerably  nqo- 
notonous  effect  it  would  certainly  be  made  to 
produce  by  an  inferior  Composer.  That  he  has 
selected  this  style  from  conviction  that  it  is  more 
exactly  adapted  to  the  desired  purpose  than  any 
other,  and  not  from  any  natural  inability  to 
produce  rhythmic  Melody,  is  certain ;  for  his 
earlier  Operas  clearly  show  him  to  be  a  more 
than  ordinarily  accomplished  Melodist  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  'Mit  Gewitter 
und  Sturm  aus  femem  Meer,'  *Trafi  ihr  das 
Schiff  im  Meere  an,*  and  'Steuermann!  lass 
die  Wacht !  *  in  *  Der  fliegende  Hollander,' 
would  alone  prove  this,  had  he  never  written 
anything  else.  His  principles,  however,  were 
but  vety  faintly  perceptible  \fi  'Der  fliegende 
Hollander. '  We  find  them  more  clearly  enounced 
in  '  Tannhauser,'  more  strongly  still  in  'Ijohen- 
grin*  and 'Tristan  und  Isolde';  but  they  only 

ttain  their  complete  development  in  his  last 
t  Drama,  '  Der  Ring  dss  X^ibelungan,*  a  so- 
led *  Tetralogy,*  consisting  of  four  divisions, 
h  long  enough  to  form  a  complete  work,  and 
respectively  named,  '  Dss  Rheingold,*  '  Die 
Walkiire,*  '  Siegfried,* .  aCjjL  '  Gbtterdiimmerung.' 
From  this  quadripartite ^Bception  the  Aria  in 
all  its  forms  is  strictly  bSlBhed,  and  Music  is 
made  throughout  the  handmaid  of  the  Libretto, 
and  not  its  mistress.  The  correlation  existing 
between  the  two  is  so  intensely  close,  that  we 
may  well  believe -it  could  never  have  been 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  had  not  the  poetical 
text  been  furnished  by  the  Composer  himself. 
Wagner  evidently  takes  this  view  of  the  matter, 
for  he  has  written  the  Libretti  as  well  as  the 
Music  of  all  his  later  Operas  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  where  this  arrangement  is  possible — that 
is  to  say,  where  the  Dramatist  is  great,  and 
equally  great,  both  as  a  Poet,  and  a  Musician — it 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  higher  r^ults  than  any 
which  &re  attainable  when  the  work  is  divided- 
between  two  men  of  genius,  who,  however  closely 
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their  ideas  may  be  in  accordance,  can  never 
think  exactly  alike.  In  the  '  Tetralogy,'  the 
subject  selected,  and  carried  on  throughout  the 
four  grand  divisions  of  the  work,  is  founded 
upon  certain  Teutonic  Myths,  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  two  great  writers — a  Word-Poet  and 
a  Tone-Poet — to  contemplate  from  exactly  the 
same  point  of  view :  the  advantage,  therefore, 
is  immeasurable,  when  one  mind,  of  great  and  va- 
ried attainments,  can  arrange  the  whole.  Wagner 
inclines  to  the  idea  that  Myths  of  this  descrip* 
tion  furnish  the  best  if  not  the  only  subjects 
on  which  the  Musical  Drama  can  be  founded, 
though  both  '  Lohengrin  *  and  '  Tristan  und 
Isolde*  are  founded  upon  Keltic  Legends.  But, 
in  this  he  would^j)erhaps,  lay  down  no  very  strict 
law ;  for  the  Teutonic  Myth  could  scarcely 
appeal  very  strongly  to  Uie  imagination  of 
an  English  audience,  and,  to  a  French  one, 
the  'Nibelungenlied*  would  be  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. 

The  force  of  our  remarks  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  Wagner's  works  performed  in  his 
own  way ;  but  a  mere  perusal  of  the  Score  will 
illustrate  them  with  sufficient  clearness  to  an- 
swer all  practical  purposes.  In  either  case,  the 
student  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  undoubted 
originality  of  tbsr  style :  but,  is  the  general  con- 
ception a  new  one  I  Assuredly  not.  It  is  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  the  Ideal  which 
was  proposed,  in  the  year  1600,  at  the  house 
of  Giovanni  Bardi,  in  Florence.  Wagner  looks 
iback  to  Greek  Tragedy  as  the  highest  available 
I  authority  on  the  subject.  So  did  Rinuccini. 
I  Wagner  condemns  rhythmic  Melody  as  alto- 
I  gether  opposed  to  dramatic  truth.  So  did  Peri. 
I  Wagner  keeps  his  Instrumental  Performers  out 
^of  sight,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  carry 
out  Uie  illusions  of  the  Drama.  80  did  Emilio 
del  Cavaliere,  and  Peri  after  him.  Wagner 
uses  all  the  orchestral  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  dramatic 
meaning.  So,  in  1607,  ^^  Monteverde.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  Monteverde  had  but  a 
rude  untutored  band  to  work  with,  while  Wagner 
has  a  magnificent  Orchestra,  fortified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  two  hundred  and  eighty  years.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Monteverde*s 
style  of  Recitative  grew  wearisome,  or  that, 
when  the  power  of  introducing  orchestral  colour- 
ing was  so  very  small,  Aleatsondro  Scarlatti  en- 
deavoured to  increase  the  interest  and  beauty 
of  his  works  by  the  introduction  of  measured 
Melody  and  well-constructed  Movements.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  these  well-intentioned  improvements 
attracted  too  much  attention,  and  weakened  the 
true  power  of  the  Drama.  Then  Gluck  arose, 
and  resolutely  reformed  the  abuse — but  for  the 
time  only.  No  one  can  say  that  his  principles 
have  been  fully  carried  out  by  later  Composers 
— that  too  many  Operas  of  the  present  day,  in 
more  Schools  than  one,  are  not  grievously 
lowered  in  tone  by  the  pernicious  habit  of  in- 
troducing irrelevant,  if  not  positively  ^ippant 
tunesy  in  situations  where  they  are  altogether 
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out  of  place.  Against  these  abuses  Wagner  has 
waged  implacable  war ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  has 
merited  the  thanks  of  all  who  have  the  true 
interests  of  the  L3rric  Drama  at  heart :  for  the 
evils  which  he  has  made  it  the  business  of  his  life 
to  eradicate  are  no  light  ones,  and  he  has  entered 
upon  his  task  with  no  faltering  kand.  Only, 
while  giving  him  all  due  honour  for  what  he  has 
done,  let  us  not  wrong  either  himself  or  his 
cause  by  pretending  ip  give  him  more  than  his 
due.  He  has  called  our  attention,  not,  as  some 
will  have  it,  to  a  new  creation,  but  to  a  necessary 
reform.  He  has  nothing  to  tell  us  that  Gluck 
has  not  already  said ;  and  Gluck  said  nothing 
that  had  not  already  been  said  by  Peri.  The 
reformation,  so  far  as  Recitative,  Declamation, 
and  Melody  are  concerned,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  return  to  the  first  principles  laid  down  at  the 
Conte  di  Vemio's  reunions.  It  br^igs  us  there- 
fore not  one  step  in  advance  of  the  position  that 
was  reached  little  less  than  three  centuries  ago. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  points  con- 
cerning which  it  is  necessary  to  call  the  r^^er's 
attention  to  the  strange  analogy  existing  between 
the  new  School  of  the  19th  century  and  that 
which  flourished  in  the  17th.  The  disciples  of 
Peri  and  Gaccini  cast  aside,  as  mere  vexatious 
hindrances,  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  laws  of  Counterpoint.  Modem  Composers 
have  done  the  same  ;  and  striving,  like  Monte- 
verde, to  invent  harmonic  combinations  hitherto 
unheard,  have  justified  their  innovations  by  the 
not  very  easily  controvertible  dictum,  'That 
which  sounds  well  must,  of  necessity,  be  right.* 
Admitting  the  force  of  this  aTgument,  must  not 
its  converse — *  That  which  does  not  sound  well 
must,  of  necessity,  be  wrong* — ^be  equally  true  ? 
It  seems  difficult  to  dispute  this  ;  yet  our  ears  are 
sometimes  very  sorely  tried.  Can  any  one,  for  in- 
stance, really  ^ke  pleasure  in  the  hideously '  out- 
of-tune*  effect  of  the  following  'False-relation* 
from  the  Third  Act  of '  Der  fliegende  Hollander  *  ? 


p  espresnvo  ete. 
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The  great  danger  attendant  upon  such  aber- 
rations as  these,  is  that  the  progression  used  by 
the  Master,  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  is  too  often  mistaken  by  the 
disciple  for  a  'characteristic  of  the  style,'  and 
introduced  everywhere,  usque  ad  nauseam. 
Should  the  disciples  of  the  School  we  are  con- 
sidering fall  into  this  pernicious,  though  almost 
universally  prevalent  error,  its  results  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Drama.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  value  of  a  work  of  Art  depends  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  Natural  Truth  it  embodies, 
whether  that  Truth  be  exhibited  in  the  perfection 
of  symmetrical  form,  as  in  '  11  Don  Giovanni '  or 
'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,*  in  power  of  emotional 
expression,  as  in  '  La  Sonnambula,' '  Norma,*  or 
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'  Lucia  di  Lammemioor/  or  in  purity  of  haimo- 
nious  concord,  as  in  'II  Matrimonio  Seg^to.* 
Wagner's  strict  adherence  to  Dramatic  Truth 
distinguishes  his  writings  from  those  of  all  other 
Composers  of  the  pment  day.  He  declares 
himself  ready  to  sacrifice  all  less  important  con- 
siderations ir  its  sake,  and  proyes  his  loyalty 
by  continually  doing  so.  lio  one  will  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  value  of  his  own  works, 
strengthened  as  they  are  by  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  a  noble  principle,  is  materially 
diminished  by  a  heterodox  resolution,  or  an  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  harshness  in  the  harmony  of 
an  orchestral  accompaniment ;  but,  should  his 
School,  as  a  School,  encourage  the  use  of  pro- 
gressions which  can  be  defended  upon  no  natural 
principle  whatever,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  long 
time  will  be  suffered  to  elapse  before  it  is  pushed 
aside,   to   make  room  for  the  creations  of  a 

TWEirTT^F2S8X»£SfiIOD. 

Tlntrsuch  a  period  faiust  dawn  upon  us  sooner 
or  later  is,  of  course,  inevitable.  Progress — 
even  though  it  'progress  backwards*  —  is  an 
essential  condition  of  Art ;  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  exception  will  be  made  to  the 
general  law  in  the  present  instance.  This  being 
the  case,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  un- 
profitable to  consider,  as  closely  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  the  probable  character  of  the  Future 
which  lies  before  us,  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  influence  which  Wagner's  works  and 
teachings  are  likely  to  exercise  upon  it. 

We  are  not  left  wholly  without  such  data 
as  may  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  cer- 
tain points  connected  with  this  very  important 
subject :  and,  first,  we  may  state  our  belief  that 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  such  works  as  'Der 
fliegende  Hollander,'  or  'Die  Meistersinger  von 
NUmberg,*  to  be  forgotten,  twenty  years  hence. 
It  seems  much  more  probable  that  they,  and 

*  Tannhauser/  and  '  Lohengrin,*  and  perhaps  also 

*  Tristan  und  Isolde,*  will  be  better  understood, 
and  more  frequently  performed,  than  they  are  at 
present.  But,  what  about  the  Tetralogy  ?  Does 
there  seem  a  reasonable  hope  that  that,  too,  may 
live  ?  The  probable  longevity  of  a  Work  of  Art 
may  be  pretty  accurately  measured  by  the  nobility 
of  its  conception.  '  Die  Zauberflote  *  is  as  young, 
to-day,  as  it  was  on  the  evening  when  it  first 
saw  the  light :  '  Der  Doifbarbier '  is  not.  Now 
it  is  an  universally  received  axiom,  that,  of  two 
Works  of  Art,  both  equally  true  to  Nature,  that 
in  which  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  by  the 
least  expenditure  of  means  will  prove  to  be  the 
noblest.  The  greatest  Operas  we  have  are  placed 
upon  the  Stage  with  wonderfully  little  expense. 
For  the  worthy  representation  of  *  Fidelio,*  we 
need  only  some  half-dozen  principal  Singers,  a 
Chorus,  an  ordinary  Orches^^  and  a  couple  of 
Scenes  such  as  the  smallest  provincial  theatre 
could  provide  at  a  few  hours*  notice.  For  *  Der 
Freischtttz,'  we  only  need,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
few  special  '  properties,'  and  a  pound  or  two  of 
'  red  fire.'  But,  in  order  that  '  Der  King  des 
Nibelungen '  might  be  fitly  represented,  it  was 
found  neoessaiy  to  build  a  new  Theatre ;  to  con- 1 


struct  an  Orchestra,  upon  principles  hitherto 
untried,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  matchless  company 
of  Instrumentalists  representing  the  most  bril- 
liant talent  in  Europe;  to  enrich  the  ndBe  en 
sc&ne  vrith  Waves,  Clouds,  Mists,  Flames,  Va- 
pours, a  Dragon — made  in  London,  ''and  sent  to 
Bayreuth  in  chairge  of  a  special  messenger — and 
other  accessories  which  put  the  stabled  Horses 
and  led  Elephants  of  'Berenice,*  and  the  Singing- 
Birds  of  '  Rinaldo,'  to  shame ;  and,  regardless  of 
expense,  to  press  into  the  service  of  the  new 
School  all  the  uds  that  modem  science  oould 
contribute  or  modem  ingenuity  invent.  Surely 
this  is  a  great  sign  of  weakness.  There  must 
be  something  wanting  in  a  Drama  which  needs 
these  gotgeous  accompaniments  to  make  it  at- 
tractive ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
a  display  will  ever  again  be  attempted,  except 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
author  of  the  piece.  But,  supposing  the  '  Tetra- 
logy' should  be  banished  firom  the  Stage,  from 
sheer  inability  to  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions 
of  its  production,  will  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  composed  be  banished  with  it?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  Wagner's  teaching  may  live,  even 
though  some  of  the  grandest  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual conceptions  should  be  forgotten?  Un- 
doubtedly it  will  live,  in  so  fiu*  as  it  is  founded 
upon  purely  natural  principles.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  his  intense  reverenoe  for  dramatic 
truth.  He  cannot  have  taught  us  the  necesnity 
for  this  in  vain.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  that, 
in  this  particular,  he  will  leave  a  marked  im- 
pression for  good  upon  the  coming  generation. 
Whether  or  not  he  has  carried  his  theories  too 
far  for  successful  practice  is  another  question. 
His  disciples  say  that  he  has  not :  and  are  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  position 
that  they  will  not  even  hear  an  argument  to  the 
contrary.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many,  who, 
despite  their  unfeigned  admiration  for  his  nn> 
doubted  talent,  brieve  that  the  synmietrical 
forms  he  has  so  sternly  banished  might  have 
been,  and  still  may  be,  turned  to  good  account, 
vrithout  any  real  hindrance  to  dramatic  action : 
and  many  more  there  are  who  doubt  whether  the 
old  Florentine  Ideal,  reinforced  by  all  that  modern 
improvement  can  do  for  it,  can  ever  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  that  which  Mozart  so  richly 
glorified,  and  from  which  even  Beethoven  and 
Weber  only  differed  in  individual  treatment. 
The  decision  of  these  questions  must  be  left  for 
the  future.  At  present,  '  Non  piu  andrai  *  and 
'Madamina*  still  hold  their  ground,  and  may 
possibly  win  the  day,  after  all. 

In  dose,  and  not  very  encouraging  connection 
with  this  subject,  there  still  remains  another 
question,  which  we  would  willingly  have  passed 
over  in  silence,  had  it  been  possible :  but,  having 
entered  upon  our  enquiry,  we  must  pursue  it  Uf 
the  end.  We  may  be  sure  that  Wagner's  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  will  attempt  to  carry  out 
his  views  very  much  further  than  he  has  carried 
them  himself.  Will  they  also  think  it  desirable 
to  imitate  Ms  style?  It  is  to  be  hoped  not. 
It  would  take  a  long  day  to  tire  us  of  Wagner-* 
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but  we  cannot  take  him  at  second-hand.  '  Wag^ 
neriam/  nor  gods  nor  men  can  tolerate.  Yet 
there  are  signs  of  imitation  ahready.  Not  only 
in  the  lower  ranks — ^there,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other — ^but 
among  men  who  have  already  made  their  mark 
and  need  no  stepping-stones  to  public  &TOur. 
Nor  is  it  only  at  the  Opera — the  place  in  which 
we  should  naturally  have  sought  for  its  earliest 
manifestation — ^but  even  in  Instrumental  Music : 
one  whose  name  we  all  revere,  and  from  whom 
we  confidently  expect  great  things,  has  been  be- 
trayed into  this  imitation,  in  a  marked  degree, 
in  the  Finale  of  one  of  his  most  important  orches- 
tral works.  It  is  more  than  possible,  that,  in 
this  case,  the  plagiarism  of  manner-^it  does  not, 
of  course,  extend  to  the  notes — was  the  result  of 
an  unconscious  menta^  process,  not  unnaturally 
produced  by  too  keen  an  interest  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  But,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  the  fact  remains ;  and  it  warns  us  of  serious 
danger.  Dancfer  that  the  free  course  of  Art  may 
be  paralysed  by  a  soulless  mannerism,  worthy 
oilly  of  the  meanest  copyist.  Danger,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  a  reaction,  which  will  be  all  the 
more  violent  and  unreasonable  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  provocation  needed  to  excite  it. 
Should  the  cry  of  the  revolutionary  party  be 
for  Melody,  it  will  not  be  for  Melody  of  that 
heavenly  fon^  which  true  genius  alone  can  pro- 
duce, but  for  the  vulgar  twang  with  which  we 
have  long  been  threatened,  and  of  which  we  have 
already  endured  far  more  than  enough.  Between 
these  two  perils,  stagnation  and  reaction,  which 
beset  our  path  like  'a  ditch  on  one  side, 
and  a  quagmire  on  the  other,'  we  shall,  in  all 
probability,  come  to  some  considerable  amount 
of  giiaf.  Yet  we  must  not  lose  heart  on  that 
account.  Art  is  not  now  passing  through^er  first 
dangerous  crisis :  and  our  history  has  been  writ- 
ten in  vain  if  we  have  not  shown  that  her  worst 
crises  have  always  been  succeeded  by  her  bright- 
est triimiphs.  There  may  be  such  a  triumph  in 
gtore  for  her,  even  now.  Before  the  new  Period 
dawns,  a  Leader  may  arise,  strong  enough  to 
remove  all  difficulties  from  her  path ;  a  Teacher, 
who,  profiting  hf  the  experience  of  the  last  half 
century,  may  be  able  to  point  out  some  road,  as 
yet  untried,  whicb  aU  may  follow  in  safety.  Let 
those  who  are  young  enough  to  look  forward  to 
the  aoth  century  watch  dbeerfully  for  his  ap- 
pearance :  and,  meanwhile,  let  them  prepare  for 
the  difficult  work  of  the  Future,  by  earnest  and 
imremitting  study  of  the  Past.  [  W.  S.  B.] 

In  the  United  States  the  Opera  has  always 
lived  the  life  of  an  exotic.  Finding  congenial 
soil  in  some  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  cities,  it 
has  there  flourished  for  a  while,  then  suddenly 
drooped  and  withered.  Large  and  elegant 
theatres,  to  which  have  been  applied  the  dei- 
fied title  of  Academy  of  Music  or  Opera  Houlo, 
have  been  built,  it  having  been,  in  some  cases, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  owners  to  devote  the 
establbhment  solely  to  representations  of  the 
lyric  drama.   But  in  no  case  has  it  been  possible 
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to  long  adhere  to  this  intention.  With  the  single 
exception  of  New  Orleans  no  city  in  the  United 
States  has  proved  itself  capable  of  maintaining 
Opera  through  the  months---September  to  May, 
inclusive  —  usually  included  in  the  theatrical 
season.     At  the  close  of  the  late  Civil  War 
New  Orleans  found  a  large  part  of  its  commerce 
diverted  to  other  ports,  and  since  the  return  of 
peace   the  French  opera  in  that  city#  which 
before  had  borne  a  high  reputation  pr  enter- 
prise,  has  led  a  fitful  life.    The  directors  of 
operatic  troupes  in  the  United  States  have  been 
obliged,  after  beginning  as  a  rule  their  seasons 
in  New  York,  to  take  their  companies  all  over 
the  Union — from  Augusta  in  the  East  to  St. 
Louis  in  the  West — oftentimes  extending  their 
journeys  as  far  South  as  New  Orleans,  and  in 
some  cases  even  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  on  the  Pacific  slope.    All  dramatic  enter- 
prises have  been  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals.   The  operatic  managers  who  have  won 
the  most   reputation   have   been  Seguin,  who 
conducted  a  party  in  New  York  as  early  as 
1838;  Max  Maretzek,  whose  checkered  career  in 
America  began  in  November  1848 ;  the  brothers 
Max  and  Maurice  Strakoach ;  Carl  Rosa ;  H.  L. 
Bateman ;  Bemhard  UUmann ;  J.  H.  Hackett, 
imder  whose  management  Grisi  and  Mario  made 
their  successful  American  tour  in  1854-55 ;  Jacob 
Grau  and  his  son  Maurice ;  C.  D.  Hess.     Mme. 
Anna  BMop,  Ole  Bull,  and  Sigiamund  Thalberg 
have  also  been  concerned  in  operatic  specula- 
tions in  the  New  World.     Lorenzo  da  Ponte, 
in  early  life  the  firiend  and  coadjutor  of  Mozart, 
was,  in  183a,  an  active  worker  in  the  cause 
of  Italian   opera    at   New    York.     Ferdinand 
Palmo,  an  Italian,  keeper  of  a  frunous  caf6  in 
New   York,  opened   Feb.   3,   1844,  with  Bel- 
lini's *  Puritani,*  Palmo*s  Opera  House,  the  first 
exclusively  lyric  theatre  in  the  metropolis ;  but 
it  did  not  maintain  its  character  more  than  a 
season  or  two.    From  researches  made  by  Mr. 
Joseph  N.  Ireland,  the  author  of  *  Records  of  the 
New  York  Stage  *  it  appears  that  the  theatre-goers 
of  a  century  ago  in  New  York  were  occasionally 
gratified  with  operas  of  the  English  ballad  school^ 
'  The  Beggar's  Opera '  having  been  sung  in  1 75 1, 
'  Love  in  a  Village*  in  1768,  'Inkle  and  Yaricc,' 
'The  Duenna,'  *  TheT^pest '  (Puroell's  music),  in 
1 791,  and  others,  whose  very  names  are  unknown 
to  the  amateurs  of  to-day,  in  1 800.  '  The  Archers, 
or  The  Mountaineers  of  Switzerland' — on  the  storv 
of  William  Tell— brought  out  April  18,  179O, 
may  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  American  opera, 
though    the    music   was    by   an    Englishman, 
Benjamin  Carr,  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Carr,  who 
came  to  America  in  1 794.     William  Dunlop,  of 
great  repute  in  his  day  as  an  author,  actor,  and 
manager,  furnished  the  text.  *  Edwin  and  Ange- 
lina,' founded  on  Goldsmith's  poem,  words  by 
Dr.  E.  H.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  music  by  M. 
Pellesier,  a  French  resident  of  New  York,  was 
produced  Dec.  19,  1798.     M.  Pellesier  abo  set 
Dunlop's  'Sterne's  Maria,*  brought  out  Jan.  ii, 
1798.     Bishop's  'Guy  Mazmering'  (181 6),  and 
adaptations  of  Rossini's  'Barber'  (181 9)  and  of 
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Mcoart'B  •  Figaro*  (1884).  Davy's  'Rob  Roy* 
(1818),  with  other  EngliBii  opens,  and  Tersions  in 
the  vernacular  of  standard  works  in  Continental 
tongues,  had,  with  tiie  opportunities  for  hearing 
good  singing  afforded  by  the  engagements  of 
indedon  and  Thomas  Phillipps  (1817),  and  other 
excellent  English  vocalists,  gradually  prepared 
the  way  for  the  first  season  of  ItaUan  Opera, 
which  began  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
Nov.  a6,  1835,  with  Rossini*s  'Barber.'  The 
company,  imported  by  Dominick  Lynch,  a  French 
wine^merchant^  included  Manuel  Garcia  and 
his  celebrated  daughter  Man*  Felicita.  [See 
Gabcia.]  At  the  same  house  there  was  begun, 
July  13,  1827,  the  first  regular  season  of  French 
opera,  with  Rossini's*  Cenerentola.'  German  opera 
was  introduced  Sept.  16,  1856,  at  Niblo*s 
Garden,  Meyerbeer's  *  Robert  dot  Teufel*  being 
the  work  sung.  The  conductor  was  Mr.  Carl 
Beigmann,  and  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  Mr. 
ThMdore  Thomas,  who  had  then  barely  attained 
his  majority. 

Opera-bouffe  was  introduced  in  New  York,  at 
the  French  Theatre,  Sept.  34,  1867,  by  H.  L. 
Bateman;  Offenbach's  'lia  Grande  Duchesse'  was 
the  work,  with  MUe.  Lucille  Post^  in  the  tiUe- 
rftle.  It  ran  for  158  nights.  A  troupe  of  Mexican 
diildren  performed,  in  Spanish,  the  same  work, 
in  several  cities  of  the  Union,  1875-76. 

In  the  winter  of  1869-70,  a  company  of  Rus- 
sians gave  performances  of  operas  in  their  native 
tongue,  bv  Slavonic  composers,  at  New  York. 

The  theatres  which  have  most  £uthfully 
answered  their  avowed  purpose  as  opera-houses, 
have  been  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
opened  Oct.  a,  1854,  with  Grisi  and  Mario, 
in  *  Norma,'  now  under  the  management  of  James 
Henry  Mapleson,  of  Her  Majesty's;  Opera ;  and 
the  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  opened 
Feb.  a6,  1857,  with  Mme.  Gazzaniga,  Sig. 
Brignold  and  Sig.  Amadio,  in  *  H  Trovatore.'  It 
should  be  recoided  to  the  credit  of  American 
entrq^reneun  that  several  important  works  have 
been  produced  at  New  York  before  they  had 
been  sung  at  either  London  or  Paris— Verdi's 
•  AXda,'  Wagner's  'Lohengrin '  and  *  Die  Walklize ' 
being  the  most  notable  instances.  American  com- 
posers have  received  but  little  encouragement 
nrom  the  managers.  Three  works — Greorge  Bris- 
tow's  '  Rip  van  Winkle,'  Niblo's  Garden,  New 
York,  Sept.  27,  1855;  W.  H.  Fiy's  'Leonora,' 
New  York  Academy,  March  39, 1858 ;  and  'Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,*  by  the  same  composer,  Phila- 
delphia Academy,  April  1864 — ^have  been  the 
most  important  productions :  no  one  of  these 
lived  long  beyond  its  birth.  There  is  a  for- 
midable  list  of  extravaganzas,  and  of  operettas  in 
the  serioKX>mic  vein  or  in  imitation  of  French 
opera^uffe,  by  American  musicians,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  vanished  after  fluttering  a 
butterfly's  life  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights. 
Composers  of  recognised  ability  have  written 
grand  operas,  but  the  scores  have  only  gathered 
ignoble  dust  in  their  author's  libraries,  or  found 
tibeir  only  market  among  collectors  when  pub- 
lished.   '  The  Doctor  of  Alcantara,'  an  operetta 
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by  Julius  Eiohbeig,  a  native  of  Dflsseldorf,  but 
for  twenty  years  a  resident  at  Boston,  may  be 
cited  as  the  most  successful  work  of  any  pre- 
tentions with  an  exclusively  American  reputa- 
tion. Produced  at  the  Boston  Museum,  April  7, 
i86a,  it  has  been  sung  over  a  large  paort  of  the 
Union,  and  still  rotains  its  popubuity.  Mr. 
Eichberg  has  also  written  three  other  operettas 
which  have  been  favourably  received — '  The  Rose 
of  Tyrol,'  <  A  Night  in  Rome,'  and  *The  Two 
Cadis.'  No  distinctive  school  of  music  has  yet 
arisen  in  the  United  States,  nor,  so  long  as  the 
Union  maintains  itself  in  its  present  extent,  and 
its  inhabitants  present  the  cosmopolitan  charac- 
teriitics  of  to-day,  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be 
one.  But  this  want  has  not  prevented  the  birth, 
education,  in  a  large  degree,  and  liberal  en- 
couragement, of  operatic  singers  whose  worth  has 
been  proclaimed  in  two  hemispheres.  Known 
nearly  as  well  in  England  as  in  America  are  the 
names  of  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Miss  Annie 
Louise  Cary,  MiM  Adelaide  PMllippe,  Miss 
Emma  C.  Thursby,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adsjns,  and 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney.  Mile.  Emma  Albani, 
Mile.  Minnie  Hauk,  Mr.  Jules  Perkins,  and 
Sig.  Foli  were  also  bom  and  began  their  brilliant 
careers  in  the  New  World;  and  to  this  list  should 
be  added  the  names  of  Mme.  von  Zandt,  Miss 
Julia  Gaylord  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Packard,  now  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  English  opera  company. 
The  Patti  sisters,  AdeUna  and  Carlotta,  gathered 
their  first  harvests  of  aj^plause  in  America.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fa&  herein  presented,  bear, 
it  will  be  seen,  reference  to  New  York,  for  the 
reason  that  of  no  other  city  has  there  been  pre- 
pared so  complete  and  accurate  a  chronology  aa 
IS  included  in  the '  Records,'  already  cited.  New 
York  too  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  the 
American  metropolis ;  and  being  the  wealtiuest 
city  of  the  Union  greater  encouragement  bas  been 
given  to  operatic  enterprises  than  elsewhere,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Orleans  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  as  already  noted. 

In  Boston  the  first  season  of  Italian  Opera  began 
at  the  Howard  Athenieum,  April  33,  1847,  with. 
*  Emani.*  The  company  was  tJlie  fietmous  Havana 
party,  which  had  previously  appeared  for  two 
nights  at  New  York.  Sig.  Luigi  Arditi  was  the 
conductor,  and  the  orchestra  induded  Sig.  Botte- 
sini,  the  contra-bassist.  The  history  of  opera  in 
Boston  previous  to  the  advent  of  this  troupe 
presents  the  same  characteristics  as  have  been 
noted  in  the  case  of  New  York.  [F.  H.  J.] 

0P£R  A  BOUFFE.  A  French  Comic  Opera, 
of  exceedingly  light  character,  and  constructed 
on  too  trivial  a  scale  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an 
Op^ra  Comique.  [W.8.R.] 

OPERA  BUFFA.  An  ItaUan  Open,  of  light 
and  pUyful  character,  in  which  the  Dialogue  is 
carried  on  in  Becitativo  »eceo,  interposed  be- 
tween the  Airs,  Duets,  and  Choruses,  which  form 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  piece.  The  subject  of 
the  Opera  Buffis  is  always  more  or  less  comic, 
and  not  unfroquently  extravagantly  so.  The 
finest  examples  extant  are,  Cimarosa's  '  II  Matri- 
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monio  segreto,*  Mozart's  *CoA  £eui  tutte/  and 
RoBsini's  '  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.'  [See  Opera, 
loth,  1 2th,  and  i8th  Periods,  toL  ii.  pp.  513, 
516,  and  524.    Also  GoMio  Opeba.]     [W.S.R.] 

OPJfeRA  COMIQUE.  A  French  Opera,  in 
which  the  cUnouemetU  is  happy,  and  the  Dialogue 
spoken.  Provided  these  two  conditions  be  present, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  piece  should  in* 
troduce  any  really  comic  Scenes,  or  Characters ; 
for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  Opirat  eomiquea  in 
existence  is  Cherubini's  '  Les  deux  joum^etf,*  in 
which  the  hero  is  only  saved  firom  what  appears 
to  be  almost  certain  destruction  by  the  devotion 
of  an  humble  friend.  [See  Opbba,  i6th  Period, 
voL  ii.  p.  5  2  2  ;  also  GoMio  Opera.]       .  [W.  S.  B.] 

0P£RA  COMIQUE,  THE,  at  Paris,  a  theatre 
for  French  pieces  with  spoken  dialogue,  origin- 
ated in  the  'spectacles  de  la  Foire.*  For  its 
early  history  we  refer  the  readers  to  Chouquet*s 

*  History  of  Dramatic  Music  in  France '  (Paris, 
Didot,  1873),  and  will  only  state  that  the  title  of 

*  Op^ra  comique '  dates  from  the  execution  of  an 
agreement  between  the  comedians  and  the  direo- 
toiB  of  the  Acaddmie  royale  de  Musique  in  1715. 
The  new  enterprise,  thus  recognised,  succeeded 
8()  well  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  largo 
theatres,  and  in  1 745  to  cause  the  closing  of  the 
Op^ra  Comique.  In  1752,  however,  Monet  re- 
ceived permission  to  reestablish  it  at  the  Fair  of 
St.  Germain,  and  under  his  skilful  management 
it  progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  1 762  the  Opdra 
Comique  joined  the  Com^e  Italienne,  and  took 
possession  of  the  room  in  the  Rue  Mauoonseil, 
whence  in  1783  they  migrated  to  the  theatre  in 
the  Rue  Favart  Li  1791  a  second  Op^ra  Com- 
ique Company  established  itself  in  the  Rue  Fey- 
deau,  and  a  fierce  competition  ensued,  whidi 
ended  in  the  ruin  and  closing  of  both  houses  in 
1 801 .  After  this  the  two  companies  were  united 
into  one,  which  settled  itself  at  the  Th^tre  Fey- 
deau,  living  the  Salle  Favart  to  the  Italian 
troupe.  At  the  Feydeau  they  remained  till 
April  1829,  when  the  theatre,  being  no  longer 
habitable,  was  closed.  The  Favart  theatre  being 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  the  Opera 
Comique  took  possession  of  the  Salle  Ventadour, 
but  quitted  it  in  1832  for  the  little  Theatre  des 
Nouveaut^  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  (no  longer 
existing),  and  at  length  in  1840  returned  to  the 
Salle  Favart,  where  it  is  still  located.  The  house 
looks  on  to  the  Place  Boieldieu.  It  holds  1500 
persons.  In  1879  it  ^*^^  completely  restored  by 
Cr^pinet,  to  the  improvement  of  its  acoustic 
qtuJities,  which  before  were  not  good.        [G.C.] 

OPERA,  ENGLISH.  [See  Opera,  6th  and 
17  th  Periods,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5066-507,  523-524; 
also  English  Opera.]  [W.S.  R.] 

OPERA,  FRENCH.  [See  Opera,  5th,  nth. 
16th,  and  19th  Periods,  vol.  iL  pp.  505-506, 515  b 
-516,  522  b,  and  525.]  [W.8.R.] 

OPERA,  GERMAN.  [See  Opera,  7th,  13th. 
14th,  15th,  and  20th  Periods,  vol.  ii.  pp.  507  b- 
508.  518  6-519,  519  6-520,  520  6-522,  5256- 
5a8.  [W.S.R.] 
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0P£RA,  grand.  I .  A  French  Opera,  sunff 
throughout,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  fuU 
Orchestra,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  spoken 
dialogue.  The  finest  examples  we  possess  are, 
Rossini's  'Guillaume  Tell,  Cherubini's  *Le8 
Abencerrages,*  and  Spontini's  '  LaVestale' :  the 
most  popular  are,  Meyerbeer's  *  Robert  le  Diable,* 
'Les  Huguenots,'  and '  LeProph^te.'  [See Opera, 
19th  Period,  vol.  ii.  p.  525.] 

2.  A  magnificent  Theatre,  in  Paris,  near  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines  (opposite  to  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix),  devoted  to  the  peHormance  of  Orands. 
Opiraa,  [See  Aoademibds  Musique.]  [W.S. R.] 

OPERA,  ITALIAN.  [See  Opera,  ist,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  8th,  9th,  loth,  I2tb,  13th,  and  i8th 
Periods,  vol.  ii.  pp.  497-500, 500-502,  502  6-504, 
504-505*  508-513,  513  6-514,5166-517,  5176- 
518,5246-525.  [W.S.R.] 

OPERETTA.  A  little  Opera,  generally  of  a 
buffo  character,  too  short  to  furnish  an  evening's 
amusement,  but  useful  as  an  Afterpiece,  or  Inter- 
mezzo. We  can  scarcely  point  out  more  charming 
examples  of  the  style  tnan  Mozart's  '  H  Direttor 
della  Commedia'  ^the  Italian  version  of  his 
*  Schauspieldirektor  )  and  Rossini's  '  L'Inganno 
felice.'  Both  these  Uttle  masterpieces  are  m  one 
Act;  and  this  condition  is  really  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  Operetta ;  but,  of  late  years. 
Operettas  in  two  Acts  have  been  not  at  idl  un- 
common,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's 
'  H.M.S.  Pinafore ' — the  most  successful  work  of 
the  kind  on  record.  Pieces  extending  to  this 
lenffth  are  prevented,  for  the  most  part,  from  taking 
raz^  as  true  Operas,  either  by  triviality  of  subject, 
or  by  the  evanescent  character  of  the  Music  by 
whidi  it  is  accompanied,  and  are,  therefore,  cor- 
recti  V  described  as  Operettas  in  two  Acts,  notwith- 
standing the  anomaly  implied  in  the  title. 

In  Italy,  the  Dialogue  of  the  Operetta  is  always 
carried  on  in  Redtativo  tecco.  In  England, 
G^ermany,  and  France,  it  is  spoken.      [W.S.R.] 

OPHICLEIDE  (Eng.  and  Germ. ;  Fr.  Baste 
cTHarmonie).  A  barbarous  name,  compounded 
of  the  Greek  words  for  snake  and  door*key,  which 
has  been  given  to  an  improvement  on  the  Ser- 
pint,  Russian  bassoon,  or  Bass-horn. 

The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  attri- 
buted by  F^tis  to  Frichot,  a  French  musician 
settled  in  London  about  the  year  1790.  He 
states  moreover  that  Frichot  published  in 
London  in  the  year  1800  a  description  and 
method  of  playing  it,  vaid&r  the  title  of  'A  Com- 
plete Scale  and  Gammut  of  the  Bass-horn,  a  new 
instrument,  invented  by  M.  Frichot,  and  manu- 
factured by  J.  Astor.*  It  seems  however  that 
a  musician  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Lille, 
by  name  R^bo,  had  already,  in  1 780,  made  im- 
provements on  the  serpent,  by  adding  several 
keys  and  modifying  the  bore,  so  that  Regibo 
may  in  fact  be  considered  as  the  inventor  even 
of  &e  so-called  Russian  bassoon, '  which  returned 
from  the  north  of  Europe  about  thirty  years  later.* 
It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  French 
were  made  acquainted  with  this  instrument  by 
the  bands  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  when  the  latter 
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occupied  Paris  in  1815.  In  thi«  year  ita  dis- 
covery is  claimed  by  Halary  of  Paris,  who  pa- 
tented it  in  1 8a I,  and  whose  suocessor  is  said  to 
possess  the  original  model,  with  7  keys  and  a  scale 
of  27  notes.  Labbaye  added  new  keys  to  it,  and 
the  number  has  been  since  raised  to  ii. 

Two  of  these  instmments  were  employed  at  the 
Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  June 
1 834.  At  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  the  same 
year  an  ophideide  as  well  as  a  contrabass  ophi- 
cleide  were  introduced,  and  are  noticed  in  a  peri- 
odical of  the  time  as '  destined  to  operate  a  great 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  orchestra.* 

The  early  specimens  were  termed  Serpent- 
cleides,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  partially 
in  wood,  like  their  predecessors  the  Serpents;  but 
of  late  brass  has  been  exclusively  employed  for 
the  whole  construction.'  The  ophideide  has  been 
made  in  many  keys,  viz.  in  alto  F  and  Eb,  in 
C  and  Bb  bass,  and  in  the  lower  octave  of  the 
two  first,  viz.  the  F  and  £b  of  the  16-foot  octave. 
That  now  commonly  used  stands  in  8 -foot  C,  and 
borrows  a  single  note  from  the  16-foot  octave, 
namely  the  Bq,  one  semitone  below  the  lowest 
note  of  the  violoncello  and  a  whole  tone  above  the 
last  note  of  the  three-stringed  double-bass. 

The  mouthpiece  consists 
of  a  large  metal  or  ivory 
cup,  not  dissimilar  to  those 
of  the  bass  trombone  and 
euphonium.  The  ophi- 
deide possesses  the  usual 
harmonic  series  of  all  brass 
instruments.  The  funda- 
mental tone  is  not  however 
employed,  its  compass  com- 
mencing on  the  first  har* 
monic,  as  before  noted  with 
respect  to  the  horn.  We 
thus  have  in  succession  G, 
with  its  octaveand  twelfth, 
double  octHve,  major  third, 
and  fifth  above. 
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The  first  key  for  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
usually  standing  open, 
lowers  all  these  notes  by 
a  semitone,  giving  the 
chord  of  Bt]  with  five 
sharps.  The  second,  which 
is  habitually  closed,  raises 
the  original  pitch  by  a  like  Interval,  giving  the 
chord  of  Db  or  C|.  The  principle  thus  stated 
runs  through  the  remaining  mechanism ;  the  3rd 
key  giving  D  and  its  derivatives,  the  4th  £b,  the 
5th  Eb,  the  6th  F,  or  seven  semitdnes  in  all. 
The  7th  key  furnishes  Ff,  which  was  formerly 
missing  in  the  scale,  and  Ab,  the  8th  G|],  the 
9th  Ab,  the  loth  At),  the  iitii  Bb. 

A  compass  is  thus  obtained  of  38  semitones, 
or  a  little  over  three  octaves — from  the  low  Bb 
given  above,  to  C  in  the  treble  stave.    It  will 
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be  obvious  that  from  the  overiapping  and  coin-*^ 
cidence  of  the  various  harmonic  series  many 
alternative  methods  of  producing  the  same  note 
with  slight  enharmonic  changes  are  open  to  a  good 
player.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  seven  semi- 
tonic  keys  exactly  reproduce  by  a  different  me- 
chanism the  successive  shifts  of  the  violin  family, 
and  the  slide  positions  of  the  trombone.  The  in- 
strument is  therefore  of  far  greater  capabilities  for 
accurate  intonation  than  the  three  or  even  the  four- 
valved  contrivances  which  bid  fair  to  supersede  it. 
It  is  theoretically  equivalent  to  a  conical  tube 
which  can  be  shortened  by  any  given  number  of 
semitones  in  succession.  This  shortening  is  not 
however  obtained,  as  in  the  French  horn,  from  the 
upper  part  by  means  of  crooks,  but  from  the  bot- 
tom upwards,  by  the  contrivances  of  lateral  holes 
and  keys.  It  is  the  bass  correlative  of  the  key  or 
Kent  bugle,  in  which  also  the  method  of  keys  pre- 
ceded the  more  modem  invention  of  valves. 

The  tone  of  the  ophideide  is,  from  its  differ- 
ence of  scale  and  of  material,  less  tender  and 
veiled  than  that  of  its  predecessor  the  serpent, . 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  greater  compass  and 
equality  than  that  rather  prbnitive  contrivance. 
For  the  reason  stated  above  its  intonation  is 
more  accurate  than  that  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  valve  instrument  whatever. 

There  is  very  little  concerted  music  for  this  in- 
strument. Indeed  Mendelssohn,  who  employs  it 
fredy  in  some  of  his  "works,  such  as  the  'Elijah,* 
where  it  is  written  for  down  to  16-foot  A,  three 
lines  bdow  the  bass  stave,  and  the  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream*  music,  where  it  has  an  important 
part  in  the  overture,  may  be  considered  as  the  only 
classical  writer  who  systematically  introduces  it 
in  his  scores.  Wagner  has  rephused  it  by  bass 
and  contrabass  tubas.  I^  figures  in  modem 
operatic  music;  and  in  the  hands  of  its  only 
living  player,  Mr.  Samud  Hughes,  is  deservedly 
a  popular  sdo  instrument.  The  serpent  parts  of 
the  older  music  are  usually  allotted  to  it ;  though 
even  these,  in  the  band  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Sodety  and  elsewhere,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  far  more  profound  and  powerful  contra* 
fagotto.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  instrument 
which  presents  considerable  accuracy  of  intona- 
tion and  a  characteristic  quality,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  entire  disuse. 

Tutors  and  instruction-books  for  the  Ophiddde 
are  published  by  Schiltz,  by  Berr  k  Gausdnus, 
and  by  V.  Gomette,  of  whidi  the  second  named 
is  the  most  complete.  [ W.  H.  S.] 

OPUS,  OPUS-NUMBER,  OPERA,  CEUVRE. 
A  method  of  numbering  musical  oompodtions  in 
the  order  of  their  publication,  using  the  Latin 
word  opui  (work),  b^gan  to  come  into  use  in  the 
time  of  Mozart,  but  was  not  fully  established  until 
Beethoven's  time,  the  numbering  not  being  car- 
ried out  to  all  the  published  works  of  the  former 
master.  No  rule  is  observed  as  regards  the  size 
of  an  opu8 :  for  instance,  Beethoven's  op.  i  consists 
of  threB  pianoforte  trios,  while  Schubert's  op.  i 
is  only  the  song  '  Erlkonig.*  The  opus-number 
'  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  date  of  compodtion, 
I  but  only  with  that  of  the  publication ;  thus  some 
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of  Mendel«x>Iin*8  early  works  were  published 
(postt^uynooBly)  with  very  late  opua-ntunbers. 
Seve^I  mistakes  have  occurred  in  the  number- 
ing of  Beethoven^s  works  in  various  editions :  for 
instance,  the  three  pianoforte  sonatas  (op^  31) 
have  often  been  called  'op.  29/  which  is  the 
number  of  the  String  Quintet  in  C,  and  the  last 
four  of  the  so-called  '  posthumous '  quartets  have 
been  numbered  in  two  different  ways.  The 
proper  numbering  is  as  follows :  the  A  minor 
Quartet  should  be  op.  130,  not  13a  ;  that  in  Bb^ 
major,  op.  131,  not  130;  that  in  Ct  minor, 
op.  132,  not  131,  and  that  in  F  major,  op.  133, 
not  135.  [J.A.F.M.] 

ORATORIO  (Lat.  Oratorium;  lial.  Dramm^ 
iaera  per  Musiea,  Oratorio ;  Germ.  Or(Uorium)?l 
A  Sacred  Poem,  usually  of  a  dramatic  character,  | 
sung^^roughout  by  Boio  Voices  and  Chorus,  to  I 
the  accompaniment  of  a  full  Orchestra,  but — at  I 
least  in  modem  times — without  the  assistance  of  1 
Scenery,  Dresses,  or  Action.  / 

The  dramatio-  instinct  is  so  <ieeply  implanted 
in  the  human  mind,  that  it  would  be  as  hopeless 
to  search  for  the  earliest  manifestation  of  its 
preeence  as  for  the  origin  of  language.  We  haver 
already  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  history 
of  the  Opsba  to  the  infancy  of  Greek  Tragedy. 
But,  it  is  clear  that  dc^oatioperformances  must 
have  had  an  incalculably  earlier  as  well  as  an 
infinitely  ruder  origin  thagi  that;  and  equally 
certain  that  they  have  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial as  a  joguuLfiLipculcating  moral  and 
religious  truth._and  instructing  the  masses  in  his- 
torical and  legendary  lore  w£ich  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  impress  upoa  them  by  the  mete 
force  of  verbal  description^  That  they  were  so 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  proved  by  abundant 
evidence.  The  Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Miracle 
Plays,  which  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  were 
00  extensively  popular  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  ^d  more  towards  familiarising  the  multi- 
tude with  the  great  events  of  Scripture  His^iy 
than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  amount  of 
simple  narrative;  and  it  is  to  these  primitive 
performances,  rude  though  they  were,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  that  grand  artistic 
creation — the  noblest  ever  yet  conceived  with 
MusioforitsbRsjibaiirhich  still  serves  to  invest, 
the  Sa^M  SC^^with  a  living  interest  which  We 
cannot  but  rc^aMhas  a  valuable  help  to  the  real; 
isation  oftis  inaer  meaning,  and  to  impress  upon 
our  minds  a  mdre  elevatsd  Ideal  than  we  could 
ever  hope  to  reach  without  the  aid  of  Song. 
It  is  iBlpnflitble  to  say  when,  where,  or  by 
/  whom,  the  first  dramatic  representation  of  a 
f  Scene  from  Holy  Writ  was  attempted.  One  of 
^  the  oldest  examples  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
record  is  the  '  Festum  Asi^orum,'  celebrated  at 
Beauvais  and  Sens,  in  the  12  th  century,  and 
long  remembered  in  connection  with  a  famous 
Carol  called  the  '  Prosa  de  Asino,*  the  Melody  of 
which  will  be  found  at  page  462  a  of  the  present 
volume.  But  it  was  not  only  in  France  that 
such  representations  found  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  people.  William  Fiti  Stephen  mentions  a 
Monk  of  Canterbury  who  wrote  many  Miracle- 
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Plays  during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II,  and  died 
in  1 191 ;  and  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that  an 
English  audience  was  always  ready  to  greet  en- 
tertainments of  this  description  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  Cleigy  also  took  them  under 
their  especial  protection,  and  retained  their  in* 
terest  in  them  for  so  long  a  period,  that,  in  1 378 
the  Choristers  of  S.  Paul*s  performed  them  re- 
gularly, under  careful  ecclesiastical  superinten- 
dence. In  other  countries  they  attained  an  equal 
degree  of  popularity,  but  at  a  somewhat  later  date. 
In  Italy,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  'Commedia 
Spirituale '  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Padua 
in  1243,  and  another  at  Friuli  in  1298;  while 
'Geistliche  Schauspiele*  first  became  common  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia  about  the  year  1322. 

The  subjects  of  these  primitive  pieces  were^ 
chosen  for  the  purroee  of  illustrating  certain  in- 
cidents selected  fr^  the  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  lives  of  celebrated  Saints, 
or  the  meaning  of  Allegorical  Conceits,  intonde<l 
to  enforcer  important  lessons  in  Religion  and 
Morality.  For  instance^  'H  Conversione  di  S. 
Paolo '  was  sung  in  Rome  in  1440,  and  '  Abram 
et  Isaac  sue  Figluolo'  at  Florence  in  1449- 
Traces  are  also  found  of*  Abel  e  Caino'  (1554)* 
•San8one'(i554),.'Abrtmet  Sara '(1556),  'U 
Figludo  Prodigo'  (1565),  an  allegorical  .piece, 
called  *La  Commedia  Spirituale  dell*  Anima,' 
printed  at  Siems  without  date  (and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  very  interesting  work  bearing 
a  somewhat  similar  title,  tc  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently),  and  many  different  settings  of  the  history 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  This  last  was  always 
a  very  favourite  subject ;  and  the  music  adapted 
to  it,  combining  some  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  Ecclesiastical  Plain  Chaunt 
with  the  freedom  of  the  ssscular  Chanson  was 
certainly  not  wanting  in  solemnity.  Particular 
care  was  always  taken  with  that  part  of  the 
Sacr^  Narrative  which  described  the  grief  of 
Our  I^ady  at  the  Crucifixion;  and  we  find  fre- 
quent instances  of  the  'Lamentation'  of  Mary, 
or  of  8.  Mary  Magdalene,  or  of  The  Three 
Maries,  treated,  in  several  different  languages,  in 
no  unwoi^y  manner.-  The  following  is  from  a 
MS.  of  the  14th  century,  formerly  used  at  the 
Abbey  of  yrigny  Saint  Benoit,  but  now  pre- 
served in  the  >)jibrary  at  S.  Quentin. 
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No  great  improvement  seems  to  have  beea 
made  in  t^  style  of  these  performances  after 
the  14th  century ;  indeed,  so  many  abuses  crept 
into  them  that  they  were  frequently  prohibited 
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by  eodesiastical  authority.  But  the  principle 
upon  whieh  they  were  founded  Btill  remained 
untouched,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  rather  in  favour  of  their  reformation  than 
their  absolute  discontinuance.  S.  Philip  Neri« 
the  Founder  of  the  Gongregati<»i  of  Oratorians, 
thought  yery  highly  of  them  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  warmly  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
Sacred  Music  of  all  kinds.  Oh  certain  evenings 
in  the  week  his  Sermons  were  preceded  and 
followed  either  by  a  selection  of  popular  Hymns 
(see  Laudi  Spibitdali),  or  by  the  dramatic 
rendering  of  a  Scene  firom  Scripture  History, 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  an  audience  oon- 
Bistmg  chiefly  of  Boman  youths  of  the  humbler 
classes,  the  Discourses  bemg  delivered  between 
the  Acts  of  the  Drama.  As  tiiese  observances 
were  first  introduced  in  the  Oratory  of  S.  Philip*s 
newly-built  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  YaUioelia, 
the  performances  themselves  were  commonly 
spoken  of  as  Oratorios,  and  no  long  time  elapsed 
before  this  term  was  accepted,  not  in  Rome  only, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  the  '  Dramma  sacra  per  musica.' 

S.  Philip  died  in  1595,  but  the  performances 
were  not  discontinuea.  The  words  of  some  of 
them  are  still  extant,  though  unfortunately  with- 
out the  Music,  which  seems  to  have  aimed  at  a 
style  resembling  that  of  the  Madrigale  Spirituale 
— just  as  in  the  '  Amfipamasso'  of  Orazio  Yecchi 
we  find  a  dose  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ssecular 
Madrigal.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  ill 
adapted  than  this  for  the  expression  of  dramatic 
sentiment;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  may  themselves  have 
been  aware  of  this  fact,  for  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Monodic  Style  we  meet  with  a  notable 
change  which  at  once  introduces  us  to  the  First 
Period  in  the  History  of  the  true  Oratorio. 
[See  MoN(»iA.] 

While  Peri  and  Caccini  were  cautiously  feeling 
their  way  towards  a  new  style  of  dramatic' 
Music  in  Florence,  Emilio  del  Cavalipre,  a  Com- 
poser of  no  mean  reputation,  was  endeavouring 
with  equal  earnestness  io  attain  the  same  pnd 
in  Rome.  With  this  purpose  in  view  h^  set 
to  Music  a  Sacred  Drama,  written  for  him  by 
Laura  Guidiccioni,  and  entitled  'La  Kappre- 
sentazione  dell*  Anima  e  del  Corpo.*  The  piece, 
was  an  allegorical  one,  complicated  in  structure, 
and  of  considerable  pretensions ;  and  the  Music 
was  written  througnout  in  the  then  newly- 
invented  tfilo  rappretentativo  of  which  Emilio 
del  Cavaliere  claimed  to  be  the  originator.  [See 
Opera,  p.  499 ;  Recitativb.]  The  question  of 
priority  of  invention  is  surrounded,  in  this  case, 
with  so  many  difficulties,  that  we  cannot  inteirupt 
the  course  of  our  narrative  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  a 
singular  coineidenoe,  the  y«ar  1600  witnessed 
the  first  performance,  in  Rome,  ofEmilip^s'Rar^ 
presentadone '  and,  in  Florence,  of  Jfens  'JSuri- 
dioe  * — the  earliest  ex'amples  of  the  true  Oratorio 
and  the  true  Opera  ever  presented  to  the  public. 
The  Oratorio  was  produced  at  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Maria  in  Vallicella  in  the  month  of  Feh, 


ruary,   ten  months   before  the    appearance   of 
'Euridice'  at  Florence.    Emilio  del  Cavaliere 
was  then  no  longer  living,  but  he  had  left  sucti. 
full  directions,  in  his  pre&oe,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  to  be  performed,  that  no  'J 
difficulty  whatever  lay  in  the  way  of  bringing  j 
it  out  in  exaciaecordanoe  with  his  original  inte^-i| 
tion,  which  included  Scenes,  Decorations,  Action,  \\ 
and  even  Dancing  on  a  regular  Stage  {in  Pi 
The  principal  characters  were  H  Tempo  (fime), 
La  Vita  (Life),  11  Mondo  (the  World),  D  Piacei 
(Pleasure),  L*Intelletto  (the  Intellect),  L* Anima 
(the  Soul),  II  Corpo  (the  Body),  two  Youths,  who 
recited  the  Prologue,  and  the  Chorus.    The  Or- 
ehep^  consisted  of  1  Lira  doppia,  i  Clavicembalo, 
£/Chitarone,  and  a  Flauti,  '  o  vero  due  tibie  all* 
Bntica.'    No  Pari  is  written  for  a  Violin ;  but  a 
note  states  that  a  good  effect  may  be  produced  by 
playing  one  in  unison  with  the  Soprano  Voices, 
throughout.    The  Orchestra  was  entirely  hidden  . 
from  view,  but  it  was  recommended  that  the 
various  characters  should  carry  musical  instru- 
ments in  their  hands,  and  pretend  to  accompany 
their  Voices,  and  to  play  the  Ritomelli  interposed 
between  the  Melodies  allotted  to  them.  A  Mad- 
rigal, with  full  Instrumental  Acoompaniment, 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Overture.    The 
Curtain  then  rose,  and  the  two  Youths  delivered 
the  Prologue ;  after  which  a  long  Solo  was  song^ 
by  Time.    The  Body,  when  singing  the  words* 
'  Se  che  hormai  alma  mia,*  was  to  throw  away 
his  golden  collar  and  the  feathers  from  his  hat. 
The  World  and  Life  were  to  be  very  richly 
dressed,  but  when  diverted  of  their  ornaments, 
to  appear  very  poor  and  wretched,  and   ulti- 
mately dead  bodies.    A  great  number  of  Insttu- ? 
ments  were  to  join  in  the  Ritomelli.     And/ 
finally,  it  was  directed  ^hat  the  Performance 
might  be  finished  either  with  or  without  a  Dance. 
*  If  without,*  says  the  stagerdirection,  '  the  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Parts  of  the  last  Ch^s  must 
be  doubled.     But  should  a  Danioe  be  preferred, 
the  Verse  beginning  Chiostri  altissimi  e  stel- 
lati  must  be  sung,  accompanied  by  stately  and 
l«verent  steps.      To  these  will   succeed  other 

Save  steps  and  figures  of  a  solemn  Character, 
uring  the  ritomelli  the  four  principal  DanceiB 
will  perform  a  Ballet,  embellished  wpth  capers 
{taltato  con  capriole)  without  sinofng.  And 
thus,  after  each  Verse,  the  steps  cf  the  Dance 
will  always  be  varied,  the  four  cfief  Dancers 
sometimes  using  the  OMliarde, 
'^anario,  and  sometimes  &e  Com 
well  in  the  Ritomelli* 

general  character  of  ^Ih^teusic-^in  which  V  | 
n«  amtinction  is  made  between  Recitative  and  \' 
Air — will  be  readily  understood  from  the  follow-    p 
ing  examples  of  portions  of  a  Solo  and  Chorus. 

L'Intbllbtto. 
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Had  Emilio  del  Cavaliere  lived  to  follow  up 
ibis  first  Oratorio  with  others  of  similar  character. 
/the  result  of  his  labours  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  gi^tly  to  iiis  already  high  reputation,  for 
his  first  attempt  met  with  a  very  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. Unfortunately,  the  most  popular  among 
his  successors  devoted  so  much  attrition  to  the 
development  of  the  Opera,  that  for  a  time  the 
Oratorio  Was  almost  forgotten ;  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death 
that  it'again  excited  sufficient  interest  to  lead  to 
the  production  of  the  series  of  works  which  illus- 
trate the  Second  PerioeT  of  our  history. 

The  occasion- which  immediately  led  to  this 
revival  was  the  Canonisation  of  SS.  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier.  In  honour  of  this 
event  Kapsberger  set  to  music  an  All^orical 
Drama,  called  *  Apotheosis,  seu  consecratio  SS. 
Ignatii  et  Francisci  Xaverii/  which  was  several 
times  performed  at  the  CoUegpo  Romano,  with 
magnificent  scenic  decorations  and  full  dramatic 
action,  in  the  year  162a.  The  Music  of  this 
piece,  which  is  still  extant,  is  miserably  poor, 
and  so  much  inferior,  both  in  originality  and  dra* 
matic  form,  to  the  works  of  Monteverde  and 
other  popular  writers  of  the  period,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  it  could  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  splendour  of  the  mUe  en 
scene  with  which  it  was  accompanied.    Another 
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piece,  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  '  S.  Ignatius 
Loyola,*  was  set  to  Music  in  the  same  year  by 
Vittorio  Loreto.  Neither  the  Poetry  nor  the 
Music  of  this  have  been  preserved,  but  Erythraeus  * 
assures  us  that,  though  the  former  was  poor,  the 
latter  was  of  the  highest  order  of  exceUence,  an^ 
that  the  success  of  the  performance  was  unprece- 
dented. Vittorio  Loreto  also  set  to  Music  *  La 
Pelligrina  constante,'  in  1647,  and  *I1  Si^fizio 
d*Abramo,'  in  1648.  Besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  '  II  Lamento  di  S.  Maria  Vergine,'  by 
Michelagnolo  Capellini,  in  1627;  *S.  Alessio,* 
by  Stefano  Landi,  in  1634 ;  'Erminio  sul  Gior- 
dano,' by  Michel  Angelo  Rossi,  in  1637  ;  and 
numerous  Oratorios  by  other  Composers,  of  which, 
in  most  instances,  the  words  only  have  survived, 
none  appearing  to  have  been  held  in  any  great 
amount  of  popular  estimation.  An  exception^ 
must  however  be  made  in  favour  of  the  works  of 
Domenico  Mazzocchi,  by  far  the  p^reatest  Com- 
poser  of  this  particular  period,  whose  '  Queri- 
monia  di  S.  Maria  Maddelena'  rivalled  in 
popularity  even  the  celebrated  *  Lamento  d' Arian- 
na  of  Monteverde.  Domenico  Mazzocchi,  the 
elder  of  two  highly  talented  brothers,  though  la 
learned  Contrapuntist,  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  the  Monodic  Style,  and  eamestlV 
endeavoured  to  ennoble  it  in  every  possible  waV, 
and  above  all,  to  render  it  a  worthy  exponent  Qf 
musical  and  dramatic  expression.  He  it  was 
who  first  made  use  of  the  well-known  sign  now 
called  the  '  Swell '  (-«=:  =a»)  ;  and,  bearing  this 
fact  in  mind,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  his 
Music  a  refinement  of  expression  for  which  we 
may  seek  in  vain  among  the  works  even  of  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  His  Oratorio,  '  II 
Martirio  di  SS.  Abbundio  ed  Abbundanzio,'  was 
produced  in  Rome  in  1631 ;  but  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  '  Querimonia,*  which  when  per- 
form^ at  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  by  such  singers  as 
Vittorio  Loreto,  Buenaventura,  or  Marcantonio, 
drew  tears  from  all  who  heard  it.  The  following 
extract  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  touchingly 
pathetic  character  of  this  famous  composition — 
the  best  which  the  Second  Period  could  boast. 

8,  Maria  Madddena. 
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^\  Go3|Mer  than 


^EBIOD  introduces  us  to  a  greater 
any  of  whom  we  have  hitherto 
had  occasion  to  speak— one  of  those  representa- 
tive men  whose  rare  genius  is  powerful  enough 
not  only  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  annsJs 
of  Art,  but  to  leave  its  impress  upon  all  time. 

Giovanni  Caiissimi  was  the  first  Composer  of 
the  Monodic  School  who  succeeded  in  investing 
the  new  style  with  a  sufficient  amount  either  of 
digniiy  or  pathos  to  encourage  a  reasMiable  hope 
that  it  might  one  day.  produce  results  in  some 
degree  commensurate  for  good  with  the  loss  it 
I  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Polyphony. 
^  Considered  as  Music,  the  united  value  of  all  the 
Monodic  works  produced  within  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  17th  century  would  be  outweighed 
over  and  over  again  by  one  single  bar  of  the 
least  of  Luca  Marenzio's  Madrigids.  Except  as 
stepping-stones  to  something  better,  they  were 
absoiutdy  worthless.  Their  only  intrinsic  merit 
was  a  marked  advance  in  correctness  of  rhetorical 
expression.  But  this  single  good  quality  repre- 
sented a  power  which,  lud  it  been  judSciou^y 
used,  would  have  led  to  changes  exceeding  in 
importance  any  that  its  inventors  had  dared  to 
conceive,  even  in  their  wildest  dreams.  Un- 
happily, it  was  not  judiciously  used.  Blinded 
by  the  insane  spirit  of  Hellenism  which  so  &tally 
counteracted  the  best  effects  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  pioneers  of  the  modem  style  strove  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  dramatic  truth  which  would  save 
them  the  trouble  of  studying  Musical  Science ; 
and  they  failed,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  for  the 
expression  they  aimed  at,  instead  of  being  en- 
forced by  the  harmonious  progression  of  its  ao- 1 
oompaniment,  was  too  ofiea  destroyed  by  its 
intolerable  cacophony.'    {^\  ^mwL\rx(A  fnr  fiiyig. 
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simi  to  prove  that  truth  of  expression  and  purity 
of  harmonic  relations  were  interdependent  upon 
each  other ;  that  really  good  Mumc,  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  was  not 
only  the  fittest  possible  exponent  of  dramatic 
sentiment,  but  was  rendered  infinitely  more 
utiful  by  its  connection  therewith,  and  be- 
e  the  more  valuable  in  exact  proportion  to 
e  amount  of  poetical  imagery  with  which  it 
was  enriched.  Forming  his  style  upon  this  sure 
basis,  and  trusting  to  his  contrapuntal  skill  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  principle,  Carissimi 
wrote  good  Music  always — Music  which  would 
have  been  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to  for  its 
own  sake,  but  which  became  infinitely  more  in- 
teresting when  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
df  all  those  tender  shades  of  joy  and  sorrow  which' 
make  up  the  sum  of  what  is  usually  called  *  human 
V  passion.'    His  refined  taste  and  graceful  manner 

1  Stefano  Landl.  tn  hli  FkCmq  to  '8.  Aletato'  (Boma  1«S4).  tetli  tu 
Chat  the  Bttomelli  are  wrttten  for  VIollnt.  tn  three  parU ;  but  that  a 
Baaa  is  often  added  to  them,  morlnc  purpoaely  fai  Fifths  or  OetETea 
vlth  OM  of  tlM  iMirta.  for  the  aake  of  the  beantjr  of  the  efbct  I 
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enabled  him  to  do  this  so  suooessfully,  that  he- 
iBoon  outshone  ail  his  contemporaries,  who  looked 
\  upon  him  as  a  model  of  artistic  excellence.  His 
nMTefibrts  were  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  tb^ 
Sacred  Cantata,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  multi-^ 
tilde  of  beautiful  examples;  but  he  also  wrote 
numerous  Oratorios,  among  which  the  best  know^ 
are  '  Jephte,*  *  Ezechias,*  '  Baltazar,'  '  David  et 
Jonathas,'  'Abraham  et  Isaao,'  'Jonas,*  'Judi- 
cium Salomonis,*  *  L*Histoire  de  Job,'  'La  Plainte 
des  Damn^*  'Le  Mauvais  Riche,*  and  'Le 
Jugement  Dernier.*  These  are  all  full  of  bean- 
ties,  and,  in  '  Jephte*  especially,  the  Composer 
has  reached  a  depth  of  pathos  which  none  but 
the  greatest  of  Singers  can  hope  to  interpret 
satis&ctorily.  The  Solo,  'Pkoate  coUes,'  as- 
feigned  to  «fephtha*s  Daughter,  is  a  model  of 
tender  expression ;  and  the  Echo,  sung  by  two 
Sopranos,  at  the  end  of  each  clause  of  the  Melody, 
adds  an  inexpressible  charm  to  its  melancholy 
effect."  ^ 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  the  spectaculai 
representation  began  gradually  to  &11  into  disuse, 
though  the  dramatic  character  of  the  Poem  was 

*  Baodel  has  heen  aecnaad  of  borrowtnf  'Rear  Jacob*!  God.*  to 
'BaouoD.'  from  the  final  Chonii  of  thts  beautiful  little  Oratorio 
With  equal  »hoir  of  rsason  might  we  accuse  Beethoven  of  having 
copied  hla  Sonata. '  NIcht  in  gnchwlnd '  from  the '  Uarmontoiu  Black 
imttb,'  on  the  ground  that  both  are  in  the  )uij  of  S  mi^or. 
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still  retiuned,  with  certain  modifications,  cKief 
among  which  was  the  introduct^  of  a  Personage 
called  the  '  Historicus/  to  vnom  were  assigned 
^certain  narrative  passage^^terpolated  between 
the  clauses  of  the  Di^^e  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  «tor^ntelligibly  in  the  absence 
of  scenic  actios  Vfhis  idea  was  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  the  inner  of  singing  the  History  of 
the  Passion  during  Holy  Week  in  the  Pontifical 
""Chapel,  where  the  *  First  Deacon  of  the  Passion  * 
sings  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  the  Second  those  of 
,^e  Chronista  (or  Evangelista),  and  the  Third 
^  those  of  the  Synagoga  (or  Turba).  Garissimi 
I  used  this  expedient  fx^ly,  and  his  example  soon 
\led  to  its  general  adoption,  both  in. Italy  and 
(^ermany.  His  Oratorios  indeed  excited  such 
universal  admiration,  that  for  very  many  years 
they  served  as  models  which  the  best  Com- 
posers of  the  time  were  not  ashamed  to  imitate. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  sometimes 
imitated  very  badly ;  but  they  laid,  neverthe- 
less, the  foundation  of  a  very  splendid  School, 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  th^ 
history,  under  the  title  of  our  Fourth  TsRij^ir 
Carissimi's  most  illustrious  disciple — the  only 
one  perhaps  whose  genius  shone  more  brightly 
than  his  own — was  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  Com- 
poser gifted  with  talents  so  versatile  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  excelled  most  in 
the  Cantata,  the  Oratorio,  or  the  Opera.  His 
Sacred  Music,  with  which  alone  we  are  here 
concemeci,  was  characterised  by  a  breadth  of 
style  and  dipiity  of  manner  wnicli  we  cannot 
but  regarg  as  tne  natural  consequence  of  his 
great  conti^untal  skill,  acquired  by  severe 
study  at  a  time  when  it  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  veiy  unimportant  part  of  the  training  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  good  Composer.  Scarlatti 
was  wiser  than  his  contemporaries,  and  carrying 
out  Carissimi*s  principles  to'* their  natural  con- 
clusion, he  attained  so  great  a  mastlry  over  the 
techniod  (Efficijlties  of/iis  Art  that  they  served 
him  as  ah  ev^  ready  means  of  expressing,  in 
their^  most  perfect  forms,  the  inspirations  of  his 
fertile  imagination.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meagre 
Recitative  of  his,  bredeoessors.  he  gave  to  the J^ria 
a  definite  structure  which  it  retained  for  more 
than  ^  century — the  well-balanced  form,  con- 
sisting of  a  first  or^  principal  strain,  a  second 
part,  and  a  return  to  the  original  subject  in  the 
shape  of  the  fitmiliar  Da  Capo.  The  advantage 
of  this  symmetrical  system  o^er  the  amorphous 
type  affected  by  the  earlier  Composers  was  so 
obvious,  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in 
every  School  in  Europe,  and  maintained  its 
ground,  against  all  attempts  at  innovation,  until 
the  timeinff""  \]  I'-pfcafi  found  equally  useful 
in^t^*^  '  '  in  connection 

'w^'TJp  to  this  point  the  development  ol*.  it  even 
torio  corresponded,  step  for  step,  with  that  ditfY. 
Opera.     Both  were  treated,  by  the  same  Com- 
posers, in  very  nearly  the  same  manner;    the. 
being,  that  the  more  superficial^ 
upable  of  rising  to  the  sublimity' 
.nguage,  while  the  men  of  real 
)  8urP0und^tJieir_8everal'-subject8 
vhich  would  have  been  quite  out 
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and  using  lUeilativo  seeco  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  course  of  tJie  narrative— 
an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  by 
later  Composers,  including  even  those  of  our  . 
own  day.  Thus  carefuUy  planned,  his  Oratorios  \ 
were  full  of  interest,  whether  regarded  from  a  ^ 
musical  or  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  The  most 
successful  among  them  were  '  I  Dolori  di  Maria 
sempre  Vergine'  (Rom.  1693),  *^^  Sagrifizio 
d'Abramo,'  '  II  Martirio  di  Santa  Teodosia,'  and 
'La  Concezzione  della  beata  Veigine*;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  lost,  as  very  few  of 
the  C]k>mpo8er*s  innumerable  works  were  printed. 
'Dr.  Bumey  found  a  veiy  fine  one  in  MS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Chiesa  nuova  at  Rome,  with  *  an 
admirable  Overture,  in  a  style  totally  different 
from  that  of  Lulli,*  and  a  song  with  Trumpet 
obbligato.  He  does  not  mention  the  title  of  the 
work,  but  the  foUowing  lovely  Melody  seems  in- 
tended to  be  sung  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  before 
the  finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple. 
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Alessandro  Scarlatti  died  in  1 735,  at  the  age 
of  66.  Amon^TE^most  popular  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  D.  Francesco  Federici,  who  wrote 
two  Oratorios,  'Santa  Cristina*  and  'Santa 
Caterina  de  Siena,  for  the  Congregation  of  Ora- 
torians,  in  1676  ;  Carolo  Pallavicini,  who  dedi- 
cated 'II  Trionfo  della  Castitk'  to  Cardinal 
Otthoboni,  about  the  year  1 689 ;  Fr.  Ant. 
Pistocchi,  whose  '  S.  Maria  Veigine  addolorata,* 
jjoduced  in  1698,  is  full  of  pathetic  beauty;  Giulio 
writteaandri,  who  wrote  an  interesting  Oratorio 
by  ReinWita  Francesca  Romana,'  about  1690; 
Cap.  19  Sry  much  greater  writers,  whose  names 
composed  by'-toned  with  especial  honour— Cal- 
from  that  wh^Leo,  and  Stradella.  Caldara 
in    his    Italian  \ 
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composed — chiefly  at  Yieima — a  lai^  collection 
of  delightful  Oratorios,  most  of  which  were 
adapted  to  the  Poetry  of  Apostolo  Zeno  and 
Metastasio.  The  moet  succ^ful  of  these  were 
•  Tobia,*  *  Assalone/  *  Giuseppe,'  *  Davidde/  *  La 
Passione  di  Gesti  Cristo/  '  Daniele/  '  San  Pietro 
a  Cesarea/  '  Gresii  presentato  al  Tempio/  '  Geru- 
salemme  convertita,'  and  moet  especially '  Siseniy* 
which,  as  Zeno  himself  confesses,  owed  its  repu- 
tation entirely  to  the  beauty  of  the  Music. 
Colonna^s  style— especially  that  of  hh  Cho- 
ruses— was  broader  and  more  dignified  than 
Caldara's,  and  he  did  much  towards  raising  the 
Oratorio  to  the  noble  level  it  attained  in  the 
1 8th  century.  Leo  rose  still  higher.  His  Ora- 
torio, '  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario/  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  contains 
a  Chorus — *  DI  quanta  pena  h  firutta — which  has 
excited  much  attention.  But  in  point  of  natural 
I  I  genius  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alessandro 
>J^S«i»deIla  excelled  all  the  best  writers  of  this 
'jSpit^mising  though  clearly  transitional  period ;  and 
V  our  regret  for  his  untimely  death  is  increased  by 
the  certainty  that  but  for  this  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  take  a  place  among  the  greatest 
Composers  of  any  age  or  country.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  tradition 
which  represents  his  first  and  only  Oratorio, 
.San  Giovanni  Battista^'  as  having  been  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  by  melting  the  hearts  of 
the  ruffians  who  were  sent  to  assassinate  him,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  in  the  Church 
of  S.  John  Lateran ;  but  whether  the  story  be 
true  or  not,  the  work  seems  certainly  beautiful 
enough  to  have  produced  such  an  effect.  The 
n^wt  probable  date  assigned  to  it  is  1676'; 
but  it  differs,  in  many  respects,  from  the 
type  most  in  favour  at  that  period.  It  opens 
with  a  Sinfonia,  consisting  of  three  short 
Fugal  Movements,  followed  by  a  Recitative  and 
Air  for  S.  John.  The  Accompaniment  to  some 
of  the  AiiB  is  most  ingenious,  and  not  a  little 
complicated,  comprising  two  complete  Orchestras, 
— a  ConcertinOf  consisting  of  two  Violins  and  a 
Violoncello,  reinforced,  as  in  CoreUi's  Concertos, 
by  the  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Bass,  of  a  Con- 
certo grosBO,  These  Instruments  were  frequently 
made  to  play  in  as  many  real  parts  as  there 
were  Instruments  employed ;  but  many  of  the 
Songs  were  accompanied  only  by  a  cleverly -con- 
structed Ground-Bass,  played  con  tutti  i  basH 
del  concerto  groeso.  Some  of  the  Choruses,  for 
five  Voices,  are  very  finely  written,  and  full  of 
contrivances  no  less  effective  than  ingenious; 
but  the  great  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
refinement  of  its  expression,  which  fax  exceeds 
that  exhibited  in  any  contemporary  productions 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This  quality  is 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  following  Melody, 
sung  by  the  '  Consigliero.* 
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To  this  period  also  must  be  referred  ]Sandel> 
Italian  Oratorio,  '  La  Resurrezione'  \^  a  com-^ 
position  now  almost  forgotten,  yet  deeply  in- 
teresting as  an  historical  study.  We  have  no 
means  now  of  ascertaining  whether  this  work 
was  ever  publicly  performed  or  not.  All  that 
can  be  discovered  respecting  it  is,  that  it  was 
composed  in  the  palace  of  the  Marcheae  di 
Ruspoli,  during  Uanders  residence  in  Rome 
in  1 708.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  whether  • 
it  was  originally  intended  for  representation  at 
the  Theatre,  or,  without  action,  in  a  Church; 
but  the  dramatic  force  exhibited  in  it  finom^^ 
beginning  to  end,  far  exceeds  in  intensity  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  most  advanced  works 
of  any  contemporary  Composer.  The  originality 
of  the  Air,  'Ferma  TaU,'  sung  by  S.  Maria 
Maddelena,  in  which  the  most  tenderly  pathetic 
effect  is  produced  by  a  'Pedal-Point'  of  thirty- 
nine  bars  duration  is  very  striking;  and  stUl 
more  so  is  the  furious  accompaniment  to  Luci- 
fero*s  Air, '  0  voi  dell'  Erebo  potenze  orribili,' — 
a  passage  which  we  find  imitated  in  connection 
with  the  Enchantment  of  Medea,  in  the  Third 
Act  of '  Teseo,*  written  four  years  later. 
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..iftA  about  this  time  that  the  spectacular 
representation  began  gradually  to  fall  Into  disuse, 
though  the  dramatic  diaraoter  of  the  Poem  was 

•  Hftodel  hM  been  aecmed  of  borrowlnf  'Hear  Jeeob^  God.*  lo 
'Samion.'  fixnn  the  final  Chortu  of  UiU  beautiful  little  Oratorio 
With  equal  ihoW  of  reason  might  iw  accuse  Beetho?en  of  haviui 
copied  his  Sonata. '  NIcht  in  SMChwInd '  from  the '  Uarmooious  Blade 
imltb.'  on  tbe  groond  that  both  are  In  the  key  of  B  ma^or. 
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^  We  can  scarcely  find  a  stronger  proof  than 

itKis  of  HandeFs  wonderful  power  of  adapting 

ihimself  to  surrounding  circamstancea.     He  had 

/Wlready,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  composed  a 

=^  German  Oratorio,  full  of  earnest  thought  and 

devotional  expression  :  yet  here,  in  Italy,  he  giyes 

^^is  entire  attention  to  dramatic  effect;  and  so 

^^ar  lays  aside  his  contrapuntal  accomplishments 

^as  to  introduce  two  little  choruses  only,  both 

concaved  on  the  smallest  possible  scale,  and 

the  concluding  one  neither  more  nor  less  than 

a  simple  Gavotte,  of  the  kind  then  generally 

used  at  the  close  of  an  Opera. 

Ima  Voila  Soprani  soli.    2nda  VoUa,  Soprani,  AUi,  e 
Tenari,  air  Svo. 
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Up  to  this  point  the  development  of  the  Ora- 
torio corresponded,  step  for  step,  with  that  of  the 
Opera.  Both  were  treated,  by  the  same  Com- 
posers, in  very  nearly  the  same  manner;  the 
only  di  '  1  n  ^  being,  that  the  more  superficial^ 
writers  ^^  upable  of  rising  to  the  sublimity' 

of  scri-  !  .nguage,  while  the  men  of  real 

genius  •- 1.     i-  •  >  surround^t|igir_jeveral"'Subjects 
with  a  h,:u<:\   vhioh  would  have  been  quite  out 


of  place  if  used  to  illustrate  a  mere  mythological 
fable.  Earnestly  endeavouring  to  accomm^ate 
the  sentiment  of  their  Music  to  that  of  the  words 
to  which  it  was  adapted,  this  latter  class  of 
writers  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  striking 
out  for  themselves  a  style  which  was  generally 
cognised  as  peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Music  of  Italy 
But  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that  this  style  prevailed.* 
In  Germany,  the  Oratorio  started,  indeed,  from 
the  Miracle  Play,  as  its  primary  basis :  but  it  tra- 
velled on  quite  another  road  to  perfection ;  and, 
in  treating  of  our  Fifth  Period,  we  shall  have 
to  take  entirely  new  elements  into  consideration. 
'The  Oratorio  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the 
earlier  Mystery,  made  its  first  appearance  in  Ger- 
many not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 
century.  It  had,  indeed,  been  foreshadowed, 
even  before  that  time,  in  the  *  Passio  secundum 
Matthseum,'  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1570,  by 
Clemens  Stephani ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  Oratorio,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  The  oldest  example  of  the  true  German 
Oratorio  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  *  Die 
Auferstehung  Christi '  of  Heinrich  Schiitz,  pro- 
duced at  Dresden  in  1623  ;  a  very  singular  work, 
in  which  the  conduct  of  the  Sacred  Narrative  is 
committed  almost  entirely  to  a  Chw  des  Evan- 
gelisten,  and  a  Cher  dn*  Personen  Colloquenteih 
the  Accompaniments  consisting  of  four  Viole  di 
gamba  and  Organ,  concerning  the  arrangement 
of  which  the  Composer  gives  very  minute  direc- 
tions in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Music.  This 
remarkable  piece,  though  it  was  accompanied  by 
no  dramatic  action,  occupies  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  German  Sacred  Music  very  nearly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  have  accorded  to  Emilio 
del  Cavaliere^B  '  Anima  e  Corpo  *  in  the  annals  of 
the  Italian  Oratorio.  It  was  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  works  which  all  carried  out,  more  or  leas 
closely,  the  leading  idea  it  set  forth  for  imitation. 
Schutz  followed  it  up  with  another  Oratorio, 
called  'Die  sieben  Worte  Christi,*  and  four 
settings  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  To  the 
illustration  of  this  last-named  subject  the  Teu- 
tonic Composers  of  this  century  dedicated  the 
noblest  efforts  of  their  skill ;  presenting  it  some- 
times in  a  dramatic  and  sometimes  in  an  epic 
form,  but  always  setting  it  to  Music,  throughout, 
for  Solo  Voices  and  Chorus,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  spoken  dialogue,  and  without  scenic 
action  of  any  kind.  A  very  fine  example  was 
published  at  Konigsberg  in  1672  by  Johann 
Sebastiani ;  and  in  the  following  year  Theile 
produced  a  '  Deutsche  Passion  *  at  Liibeck.  But 
these  tentative  productions  were  all  completely 
eclipsed  in  thd  year  1 704  by  the  appeiutmce  at 
Hamburg  of  two  works  which  at  once  stampe^ 
the  German  Oratorio  as  one  of  the  grandest  Art- 
forms  then  in  existence .  These  were  the  *  Passions- 
Dichtung  dee  blutigen  und  sterbenden  Jesu,* 
written  by  Hunold  Menantes,  and  set  to  music 
by  Reinhiard  Reiser;  and  the  'Passion  nach 
Cap.  19  S.  Johannis,'  written  by  Postel,  and 
composed  by  Handel,  in  a  manner  so  different 
from  that  which  he  adopted  four  years  later 
in    his   Italian   Oratorio,    that,    wiUiout   over- 
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whelming  evSdenoe  to  prove  the  fact,  It  would 
be  impoflsible  to  believe  that  both  works  were 
by  the  same  Compoeer.    These  were  followed,  in 
1 705,  by  Mattheaon's  *  Das  heilsame  Gebet,  und 
die  Menschwerdung  Christi  * ;  and  some  years 
later  by  Brockes's  Poem,  '  Der  fUr  die  SUnde  der 
Welt  gemartete  und  sterbende  Jesas,'  set  to  musio 
by  Keiser  in  1714,  by  Handel  andTelemann  in 
17x6,  and  by  Mattheson  in  17 18.    The  general 
tone  of  German  Music  was  more  elevated  by 
these  great  works  than  by  anything  that  had 
preoeded    them.     That  their  style  should   be 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  exhibited  in  the. 
Italian  Oratorios  of  the  period  was  only  to  be 
expected;   for,  though  the  Grermans  were  not 
averse  from  cultivating  the  Monodic  Style,  they 
never  abetted  their  Italian  contemporaries  in 
their  mad  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point. The  ingenious  devices  of  Polyphony  were 
respected  in  Germany,  even  during  the  first  three 
deoEules  of  the  x  7th  century,  when  Italian  dra- 
matic Composers  affected  to  deride  them  as  follies 
too  childish  for  serious  consideration ;  and  they 
were  not  without  their  effect  upon  the  national 
style.     It  is  true,  they  had  not  long  had  an 
opportunity  of  leavening  it ;  vet  the  iiSuence  of 
the  Venetian  School  upon  iiitA  of  Nuremberg, 
consecrated  by  the  life-lone  friendship  of  Giovanni 
Gabrieli  and  Hans  Leo  Hasler,  was  as  lasting  as 
it  was  beneficial,  and,  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
amples of  Orlando  di  Lasso  at  Munich,  and 
Leonard  Paminger  at  Passau,  it  communicated 
to  German  Art  no  small  portion  of  that  solidity 
for  which  it  has  ever  since  been  so  deservedly 
famous,  and  which  even  now  forms  one  of  its 
most  prominent  characteristics.     Had  this  influ- 
ence been  transmitted  a  century  earlier,  it  might 
very  well  have  had  the  effect  of  fusing  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  Schools  into  one.    It  came  too 
late  for  that.  Germany  could  accept  the  Counter- 
point, but  felt  herself  independent  of  the  Plain 
Chaunt  Canto  fermo.    In  place  of  that  she  sub- 
stituted that  form  of  Song  which,  before  tiie  close 
of  the  x6th  century,  had  already  become  part  of 
her  inmost  life— the  national  Chorale,  which,  ab- 
sorbing into  itself  the  still  more  venerable  Volks- 
lied,  spoke  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
When  the  idea  of  the '  Passion  Oratorio*  was  first 
conceived,  the  Chorale  entered  freely  into  its  con- 
struction.   At  first  it  was  treated  with  extreme 
simplicity — accompanied  with  homophonic  har- 
monies so  plain  that  they  could  only  be  distin- 
guished from  those  intended  for  congregational 
use  by  the  fact  that  the  Melody  was  assigned 
to  the  Soprano  Voice  instead  of  to  the  Tenor. 
Its    clauses   were  afterwards    used    as    Fugal 
Subjects,  or  Points  of  Imitation,  sometimes  very 
learnedly  constructed,  and  always  exhibiting  an 
earnestness  of  manner  above  all  praise.     But, 
however  treated,  the  subject  of  the  Chorale  was 
always  noble,   and  always  introduced  with  a 
greatness  of  purpose  &r  above  the  pettiness  of 
national  pride  or  bigotry.    It  would  seem  as  if 
its  cultivators  had  sent  it  into  the  world,  in  those 
troublous  times,  as  a  message  of  peace — a  sort  of 
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common  ground  on  which  Catholic  and  Protestant 
might  meet  to  contemplate  the  events  of thatawful 
Passion  which,  equally  dear  to  both,  is  invested  for 
both  witii  exactly  the  same  doctrinal  significance. 
And  the  tradition  was  faithfully  transmitted  to 
another  generation. 

The   works  we  have  described,  and    many 
others    by    contemporary    Musicians    of   good 
reputation,  gave  place  in  process  of  time  to  the 
still  grander  creations  of  the  Sixth  Pebiod— -^ 
creations  so  sublime  that  two  Composers  only  ctOT'^ 
claim  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  them : 
but  those  two  Composers — Karl  Heinrich  Graun 
and  Johann  Seb.  ^gyj))— cherished  the  Chorale 
even  more  tenderly^han  their  predecessors  had 
done,  and  interwove  it  so  closely  into  the  con- 
struction of  their  Passion  Music  that  it  became 
its  most  prominent  feature,  the  key-«tone  of  the 
entire  fabric.    While  still  a  pupil  of  the  Kreuz- 
achule  atVDresden,  and,   if  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth 
year,  Graun  wrote  a  'Grosse  Passions -Orato- 
rium,*  in  which  he  introduced  the  melody  of 
*  Ach  wie  hungert  mein  Gemtithe'  with  extra- 
ordinary effect,  and  in/a  way  which  no  other 
Composer  had  ever  previously  attempted,  in  con- 
nection   with    the    Institution   of   the    Lord*s 
Supper.    His  greatest  work,  *Der  Tod  Jesn,' 
first  produced  in  the  Cathedral  at  Berlin  in  1755, 
begins  with  an  exquisite  setting  of  'O  Hanpt 
vdl  Blut  und  ^Wunden*  in  homophonic  har- 
mony, and  afterwards  introduces  five  other  Me- 
lodies, mostly  treated  in  the  same  quiet  manner, 
though  one  is  skilfully  combined  with  a  Baas 
Solo.    The  Poem,  by  Rammler,  is  epic  in  struc- 
ture,   but   is    BO   arranged   as   to  present  an 
effective  alternation  of  Recitatives,  Airs,  and       ' 
Choruses.      The  fogal  treatment  of  the  latter  is 
marked  by  a  clearness  of  design  and  breadth  of 
form  which  have  rarely  been  exceeded  by  Com^ 
posers  of  any  age ;  and  the  whole  work  hangs 
together  with  a  logical  sequence  for  which  one 
may  search  in  vain  among  tne  Scores  of  ordinary 
writers,  or  indeed  among  the  Scores  of  any  Ger- 
man writers  of  the  period,  excepting  Bach  him- 
self.   Bach  wrote  three  grand  Oratorios,  besides 
many  of  smaller  dimensions  which  are  usually 
classed    as   Cantatas.    These  three  were  'Die 
Johannis- Passion*  (1720);  'Die  grosse  Passion 
nach  Matthaus,*  first  produced  in  the  Thomas'" 
Kirche  at  Leipzig  on  Grood  Friday,  1729 ;  and 
'  Das  Weihnachts  Oratorium  *  ( 1 734).    The  Pas- 
sion according  to  S.  John  is  composed  on  a  scale 
so  much  smaller  than  that  employed  for  the  later 
work  according  to  S.  Matthew,  that  we  think  it 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  both.    The  Text 
of  S.  Matthew's  version  was  prepared  by  Chris- 
tian Freidrich  Henrici  (under  the  pseudon3in  of 
Picander),  and  is  written  partly  in  the  dramatic 
and  partly  in  the  epic  form,  with  an  Evangelist — 
the  principal  Tenor  —  who  relates  the  various 
events  in  the  wondrous  History,  but  leaves  our 
Lord,  S.  Peter,  and  the  rest  of  the   Dramalis 
personce  to  use  their  own  words,  whf.never  the 
Sacred  Text  makes  them  speak  in  their  own 
1  Orlgismllj  a  Volksllsd.  beglnntas '  Vda  G'maUi  lit  mlr  Tenrlnvt.' 
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proper  persons ;  a  doable  Chorus,  sometimes  of ' 
Disciples,  and  samethnes  of  raging  Jews,  treated 
always  in  the  Dramatic  form  ;  certain  Airs  and 
Choruses,  called  at  the  time  they  were  written 
Soliloqui€e,  containing  Meditations  on  the  events 
narrated ;  and  a  number  of  Chorales,  in  which  the 
general  Congregation  was  expected  to  join.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  which  of  these  different 
classes  of  Composition  displays  the  greatest 
amount  of  genius  or  learning.  The  part  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  the  Recitatives  assigned  to  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  are  full  of  gentle  dignity. 
The  Choruses,  though  not  fugal,  abound  wiih 
superb  and  exceedingly  intricate  part-writing, 
and  are,  moreover,  marked ''by  an  amount  of 
dramatic  power  extremely  remarkable  in  a  Com- 
poser who  never  gave  his  attention  to  pure  dra- 
matic Music:  the  last  one  in  particular,  'Ruhet 
sanfte,  sanfte  ruhH,'  is  a  model  of  touching  and 
pathetic  expression.  The  Airs  are  always  accom- 
panied in  as  many  real  parts  as  there  are  Instru- 
ments in  the  Scfxrerand  consequently  exhibit  as 
much  contrapuntal  ingenuity  as  the  Choruses. 
Finally,  the  Chorales  are  treated  with  a  depth  of 
feeling  to  which  Bach  alone  has  ever  attained 
in  this  peculiar  style  of  composition.  In  the 
Christmas  Oratorio,  though  the  general  con- 
formation is  very  similar,  the  dramatic  element 
is  much  less  plainly  brought  forward.  The 
work  is  divldea  into  six  portions— one  for  each 
of  the  first  six  days  of  the  Christmas  Festival ; 
but  it  may  quite  as  conveniently  be  divided  into 
three  for  general  perfonnanoe.  The  Second 
Part  begins  with  a  Symphony,  in  ia-8  time, 
and  of  Pastoral  character, 'Second  only  in  beauty 
to  the  'Pastoral  Symphony'  in  the  Messiah.  The 
Choruses  are  much  more  elaborately  developed 
than  those  of  the  Paasion^  with  more  firequent 
points  of  Imitation,  and  very  much  less  dramatic 
effect.  But  in  the  Chorales  the  treatment  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  the  two  Passion  Oratorios, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  all  these  cases  the 
Congregation  sang  the  Melody,  while  the  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  supplied  the  simple  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful  hartnonies  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
We  can  scarcely  illustrate  our  remarks  upon  these 
Oratorios — the  invaluable  productions  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Periods — better  than  by  subjoining 
Chorales  from  Handel*s  '  Johannis  Passion,'. 
Graun's  *Tod  Jesu,'  and  Bach's  Passion  ac- 
cording to  8.  Matthew. 

Aeh,  wU  hungeri  mein  Qemuthe, 

Handel,  17ie.i 
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In  the  works  of  theM  great  Masters  the  Grer- 
man  School  of  Sacred  Music  reached  its  culmin- 
ating point.  Their  suooesson  made  no  attempt 
to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  ground ; 
and,  before  very  hmg,  the  style  they  had  so 
successfully  cultivated  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  fashion,  and  its  traditions  passed  quite  out 
of  memory,  to  be  revived,  in  our  own  day,  with 
results  concerning  which  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
speak.  But,  grand  as  their  Ideal  was,  it  was 
not  the  grandest  the  Oratorio  was  destined  to 
embody;  nor  was  Germany  the  country  &ted 
to  witness  the  most  splendid  development  of  that 
noblest  of  all  Art-forms.  Our  search  for  it,  in  its 
highest  perfection,  leads  us  to  England,  where  the 
Seventh  Period  of  its  history  presents  it  to  us 
under  the  influence  of  some  very  important  modi- 
fications both  of  genend  construction  and  detail. 

We  have  already  seen  Handel  writing  a  true 
German  Oratorio  at  Hamburg  in  1 704,  and  one 
after  the  prevailing  Italian  manner  at  Rome  in 
1 708  ;  but  neither  of  these  works  represents  the 
style  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  justly 
famous ;  nor  does  even  the  second  Passion  Ora- 
torio of  1 7 16  clearly  foreshadow  it,  as  a  whole, 
though  it  may  be  said  to  do  so  in  certain  places. 
Not  but  that  there  are  beauties  enough,  even  in 
the  first  Passion  Oratorio  and  the  *  Resurrezione,' 
to  pronounce  him,  young  as  he  was  when  he  wrote 
them,  the  greatest  Composer  of  the  age.  We 
may  search  in  vain,  among  contemporary  pro- 
ductions, for  evidence  of  such  power  as  that  dis- 
pUyed  in  '0  voi  dell*  Erebo  potenze  orribili,'  or 
the  Recitative  which  precedes  and  introduces  it. 
But  this  only  entitles  him  to  rank  as  Primvs 
inter  pares.  He  had  not  yet  perfected  the 
stupendous  conception  which  gave  him  a  place, 
not  among,  but  above,  all  other  writers  of  the 
1 8th  century,  analogous  to  that  which  Palestiina 
held  above  aJl  those  of  the  i6th— a  position  to 
which  was  attached  the  title,  not  of  Primus,  but 
of  Solus.  Let  us  endeavour  to  analyse  this 
great  conception ;  to  measure  the  extent  of  the 
resources  which  rendered  its  embodiment  possi- 
ble ;  and  to  trace,  as  carefully  as  we  may,  the 
of  its  development, 
en  Handel  wrote  his  first  English  Oratorio, 
*  J)8ther,'  he  was  no  longer  an  aspiring  cUbutarU, 
hut  the  first  Musician  in  Europe.  Since  the 
production  of  *  La  Resurrezione,'  he  had  written, 
for  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  five 
Italian  Operas,  two  of  which,  'Rinaldo'  and 
'Radamisto,*  rank  among  the  best  he  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  In  these,  he  exhibited  a 
power  of  dramatic  expression  inmieasurably  ex- 
ceeding anything  that  had  ever  been  previously 
attempted.  Every  shade  of  human  passion,  firom 
the  tenderest  pathos,  through  the  varying  phases 
of  sorrow,  anxiety,  fear,  terrpr,  scorn,  anger, 
infuriated  madness,  or  curdling  horrorr,  may  be 
^ound  depicted  in  them,  with  suffici^t  fideli^ 
\o  prove  that  he  had  the  entire  seri 
at  his  command.  This  was  much,  to 
but  there  was  more  behind.  Too  li 
laid,  by  musical  critics,  upon  theV  distinction 
between  dramatic  and  epic  power — jLet,  the  two 
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formB  of  illuBtration  are  eiBeniially  different. 
Dnunatic  expression  neoeesarily  presupposes  the 
presence  of  the  Actor,  who  describes  his  own 
emotions  ill  his  own  words.  Epic  power  is  entirely 
subjective.  Its  office  is,  so  to  act  upon  the  hearer's 
imsiginAtion,  as  to  present  to  him  a  series  of  pic- 
tures— whether  of  natural  scenery,  of  historical 
events,  or  even  of  dramatic  scenes  enacted  out 
of  sight — sufficiently  vivid  to  give  him  a  clear 
idea  of  the  situation  intended  to  be  described. 
Now,  if  in  *  Deeper  and  deeper  still '  Handel  has 
given  us  a  convincing  proof  of  his  power  as  a 
dramatist,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  in  the  Flute 
Symphony  to  'Au^Uati  che  Cantate'  in  'Ri- 
naldo,'  the  Pastoral  Symphonv  in  the  *  Messiah,' 
and  the  Dead  March  in  *  Saul,  he  has  shown  him- 
self no  less  successful  as  a  Tone  painter.  The 
perfection  of  these  wonderful  pictures  may  be 
tested  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  necessity  for 
scenic  accessories  to  give  them  their  full  roroe. 
When  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  declaims  'Deeper  and 
deeper  still/  in  ordinary  evening  dress,  he  speaks 
as  directly  to  our  hearts,  and  pourtrays  Jephtha's 
agony  of  soul  quite  as  truly,  as  he  could  possibly 
do  were  he  dr^sed  in  the  robes  of  an  IsraeUtish 
Judge.  Before  we  have  listened  to  the  first 
three  notes  of  the  Dead  March  in  *  Saul,*  we 
have  called  up  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  Funeral 
Procession,  compared  with  which  the  finest  stage 
effect  that  ever  machinist  put  together  would 
confess  itself  a  heap  of  worthless  tinsel.  The 
Talue  lies  in  the  Music  itself ;  the  only  condition 
needful  for  its  success  is,  that  it  should  be  well 
perfonned.  In  possessing  the  power  of  produc- 
ing such  Music,  Handel  was  more  than  half  pre- 
pared for  the  eJal^ration  of  his  gigantic  scheme ; 
but  one  thing  was  still  wanti^ — the  religious 
element.  The  Scripture  Narrative,*  considered 
Doerely  as  history,  needed  tpr  its  illustration  no 
farther  qualifications  than  those  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  But  it  was  not  e^ough 
that  it  should  be  treated  merely  as  history;  it 
was  indispensable  that  its  sjrmbolical  meaning 
ahould  be  brought  out ;  and  that  that  meaning 
should  be  made  the  turning-point  of  the  whole. 
As  means  of  effecting  this,  dramatic  and  epic 
expression  were  equally  powerless ;  but  Handel's 
resources  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Since  the 
production  of  *  La  Resurrssione  '-—in  which  this 
religious  element  was  wholly  wanting — he  had 
written  the  Twelve  Chandos  Anthems;  works 
now  so  little  known  that  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain that  they  are  not  Anthems,  in  our  present 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  grand  Sacred  Can- 
tatas, consisting  of  Overtures,  Solos,  and  Choruses, 
with  accompaniments  for  a  fiill  Orchestra,  and  so 
highly  developed,  that  many  of  them  are  quite 
as  grand  and  as  long  as  a  whole  Act  of  an 
Oratorio.  The  chief  characteristic  of  these  great 
works — as  of  the  Utrecht '  Te  Deum,'  and  *  Jubi- 
late,' and  the  two  settings  of  the  *  Te  Deum '  for 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  produced  during  the  samr 
period — is  deep  religious  feeling.  Not  the  ab- 
stract devotional  feeling  peculiar  to  true  Eccle- 
Hiastioal  Music,  like  that  of  Palestrina.  From 
first    to    last,    Handel    never    attempted    this. 
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But,  the  sincere  reverence  of  »  devout  mind, 
accompanied  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  ike  inner 
meaning  of  the  text — a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  of  the  letter.  And  here 
Handel  s  learning  and  ingenuity  proved  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  him.  li^e  dignity  of  his 
grand  Choruses  demanded  that  all  the  subtle 
mysteries  of  Counterpoint  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  as  means  of  assisting  their  ar- 
tistic development ;  and,  df  these  mysteries  he 
was  thoroughly  master.  The  smoothness  of  his 
part-writing  is,  indeed,  little  less  than  miracu- 
lous. However  close  the  imitation,  or  compli- 
cated the  involutions  of  the  several  Voices,  we 
never  meet  with  an  inharmonious  collision.  He 
seems  always  to  have  aimed  at  making  his  parts 
run  on  velvet — whereas  Bach,  writing  on  a 
totally  different  principle,  evidently  delighted  in 
bringing  harmony  out  of  discord,  and  made  a 
point  of  introducing  hard  Passing-notes  in  order 
to  avail  himself  of  the  pleasant  effect  of*  their 
ultimate  resolution.  Again,  no  other  'writer, 
either  of  earlier  or  later  date,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Palestrina,  ever  possessed  so  great 
a  power  of  concealing  his  learning.  Carissimi, 
when  complimented  on  this  great  quality,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  'Ah !  questo  fisMsile,  quanto 
6  difficile!'  (Ah I  this  ease,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  attain!)  But  Carissirai  never  imagined  the 
possibility  of  such  a  complication  as  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  Stretto  of  the  *  Amen  Chorus'— one 
of  the  closest  examples  of  Imitation  in  existence, 
and  that  creeps  in  so  unobtrusively  that  the  very 
last  feeling  it  is  likely  to  excite  is  wonder  at  its 
ingenuity. 

These,  then,  were  the  resources  which  Handel 
found  ready  for  his  use,  when  his  genius  enabled 
him  to  strike  out  the  splendid  Id^  to  which  he 
owes  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  his  world-wide 
reputation.  If  we  examine  his  Oratorios,  one  by 
one,  we  shall  find  that  that  Ideal  was  susceptible 
of  a  threefold  expression.  It  was  capable  of 
being  embodied  in  a  wholly  dramatic,  or  a  wholly 
epic  form ;  or,  in  a  form  radically  dramatic  but 
relieved  by  frequent  episodes,  of  an  epic,  a  di- 
dactic, or  even  of  a  contemplative  characterr" 
Though  his  two  greatest  works, '  The  Messiah,* 
and  '  Israel  in  iS^pt,*  are  purely  epic,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  dramatic  form — without,  of 
course,  either  Scenery  or  Action — was  the  one 
which  he  himself  preferred  ;  and,  in  carrying  it 
out,  he  adhered  stnctiy  to  the  conditions  at  that 
time  observed  with  regard  to  the  technical  con- 
struction of  the  Lyric  Drama.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  Airs  he  wrote  for  his  Oratorios,  we  shall  not 
find  one  which  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  the  well-defined  classes  into  which  the 
Italian  Opera  Airs  of  the  i8th  century  were,  by 
common  consent  both  of  Composers  and  Singers, 
invariably  divided.  [See  Opsba.  pp.  509-511, 
vol.  ii.]  Thus,  we  see  the  Aria  CarUabiU  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  'Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair ' ;  tiie  Aria  di  Portamento  in  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth';  the  Aria  di  mezzo  carattere 
in  'Wait  her.  Angels,  through  the  skies';  the 
Aria  parlante  in  *He  was  despised';  and  the 
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Aria  di  hnvUra,  in  '  Rejoice  greatly.*  Even  the 
minordiviBionsarenoleM  clearly  represented.  We 
recognise  the  Cavatina  in  *Sin  not,  O  king';  the 
AiHa  (Timitazione  in  *  Their  land  brought  forth 
frogs';  tiie  Aria  M  unitono  in  *  Honour  and 
arms';*  and  the  Aria  eoncerlata  in  'Let  the 
bright  Seraphim':  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  classification  is  marked  with  equal  pre- 
cision, whether  the  examples  be  selected  from 
dramatic  or  epic  works*  Bo  fiir  as  Airs  were 
concerned,  Handel  found  plenty  of  room  for  his 
genius  to  assert  itself  within  the  limits  defined 
by  universal  custom.  But,  with  his  Choruses, 
the  case  was  very  difierent.  Here,  be  was  abso- 
lutely free.  Fashion  had  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere  with  choral  writing  —  in  &ct,  such 
choral  writing  as  his  had  not  yet  been  heard. 
It  is  from  hkn  that  we  learn  what  a  Chorus 
ought  to  be — and  he  presents  it  to  us  in  an 
endless  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes  he  uses  it 
^-as  it  is  frequently  used  in  Greek  IVagedy — as 
a  means  of  drawing  a  lesson  from  some  portion 
of  the  dramatic  story,  or  moraUsing  upon  some 
event  mentioned  in  Uie  epic  narrative.  He  has 
so  used  it  in  *Envy,  eldest  bom  of  Hell,'  'Is 
there  a  man  V  and  *  O  fatal  oonseouence  of  rage/ 
in  Saul ;  *  The  name  of  the  wicked,'  in  Solomon ; 
'  Thus,  one  with  every  virtue  crowned/  in  Joseph ; 
and  in  innumerable  other  cases.  Sometimes  he  is 
forcibly  dramatic ;  as  in  '  Help !  help  the  King! ' 
in  Belsh'azsar ;  or,  '  We  come,  in  bright  array,' 
in  Judas  MacchabisuB.  More  frequently,  he  is 
descriptive,  as  in  *He  gave  them  hailstones,' 
'  Eagles  were  not  so  swift  as  they,'  and  a  hundred 
other  instances  with  which  the  reader's  memory 
will  readily  supply  him.  In  this  form  of  ex- 
pression  he  never  fSails  to  produce  a  marvellous 
effect.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  subject  he 
undertakes  to  illustrate,  he  is  always  equal  to 
it.  In  '  Chear  her,  O  Baal,'  and  *  May  no  rash 
intruder,'  he  soothes  us  with  his  delicious  Ac- 
companiments. In  *  He  sent  a  thick  darkness,' 
we  shudder  at  the  awfril  gloom.  In  'See  the 
conquering  Hero  oomes,'  he  conjures  up  a  Scene 
which  presents  itself  before  us,  in  all  its  successive 
details,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Dutch  picture.  But 
here,  even  when  the  subject  is  sacml,  he  speaks 
only  of  its  earthly  surroundings.  When  he  would 
raise  our  thoughts  to  Heaven,  he  uses  means  which 
seem  simple  enough,  when  we  subject  them  to  a 
technical  analysis,  but  which  nevertheless  possess 
a  power  which  no  audience  can  resist — ^the  power 
of  compelling  the  hearer  to  regard  the  subject 
from  the  Composer's  point  of  view.  Now,  that 
point  of  view  was  always  a  sincerely  devout  one : 
and  BO  it  comes  to  pass  that  no  one  can  scoff  at 
the  'Messiah.'  We  may  go  to  hear  it  in  any 
spirit  we  please:  but  we  shall  come  away  im- 
pressed, in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  cotifess  that 
Handel's  will,  in  this  matter,  is  stronger  than 
ours.  He  bids  us  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ' ; 
and  we  feel  that  he  has  helped  us  to  do  so.  He 
tells  us  that '  With  His  stripes  we  are  healed ' ; 
and  we  are  sensible,  not  of  the  healing  only,  but 
of  the  cruel  price  at  which  it  was  piuchased. 
And  we  yield  him  equal  obedience  when  he  calls 
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upon  us  to  join  him  in  his  Hymns  of  Prai.w.^ 
Who,  hearing  the  noble  subject  iof  'I  will  sir^^f 
unto  the  Loi^ '  led  off  by  the  Tenors,  and  Altc  ^i 
does  not  long  to  reinforce  their  voices  with  hi.  ? 
own  ?    Who  does  not  feel  a  choking  in  his  throat 
before  the  first  bar  of  the  *  Hallelujah  Chorus  *  is 
completed,  though  he  may  be  listening  to  it  for 
the  hundredth  time?    Hard  indeed  must  his 
iieart  be  who  can  refuse  to  hear  when  Handel 
preaches  through  the  Voices  of  his  Chorus.    But 
it  is  not  alone  with  voices  that  he  speaks.    The 
Orchestra  was  his  slave :  and  by  its  aid  he  teaches 
us  much  that  is  worthy  of  our  attention.    It  is 
true  that  we  are  very  rarely  permitted  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  as  an  instrumentalist :  bnt, 
his  secrets  are  worth  findixtg  out;  and,  though 
the  subject  is  a  vexed  one,  we  do  not  intend  to 
let  it  pass  undiscussed. 

*i[  The  Orchestra,  in  Handel's  time,  consisted  of 
la  smaller  Stringed  Band  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  use  at  the  present  day ;  bnt  the  Violins  were 
reinforced  by  a  greater  number  of  Oboes,  and  the 
Basses,  by  a  &r  stronger  body  of  Bassoons.  Flutes 
were  chiefly  used  as  Solo  Instruments ;  but  some- 
times played  in  unison  with  the  Oboes.  The 
Brass  Instruments  were,  Trumpets  (doubled  ad 
libitum),  with  Brums  for  their  natural  Baas; 
Horns ;  and  Trombones  (Alto,  Tenor,  a^d  Bass), 
when  tile  character  of  the  music  demanded  their 
presence.  The  Harp,  Viola  da  gamba,  and  other 
soft  Instruments  were  occasionally  used  for  obhU" 
goto  accompaniments,  in  which  they  sometimes 
played  an  important  part.  The  Organ  was  used 
throughout ;  and  its  pisurt  was  provided  for  by  the 
Figures  of  the  Thoroughbass,  which  served  also  for 
the  Harpsichord.  With  these  means  at  his  com- 
mand«  Handel  was  able  to  accomplish  all  that  his 
fiery  genius  suggested ;  and  his  method  of  combin- 
ing and  contrasting  the  various  elements  of  which 
his  Band  was  composed  may  be  studied  with 
very  great  profit.  It  was  his  constant  practice, 
in  Airs  of  the  eaniahiU  class,  to  leave  the  Voice 
quite  free  from  instrumental  embarrassments,  and 
supported  only  by  the  Bnsses,  and  the  Chords 
indicated  beneath  the  Thorough-Baaa — which 
Chords  were  supplied  either  by  Uie  Harpsichord, 
or  the  Organ.  Sometimes,  the  Symphonies  to 
these  Airs  were  played,  like  those  usually  found 
in  the  Aria  di  portamento,  by  the  Violins  in 
unison,  which,  thus  used,  between  the  Tocal 
phrases,  produced  double  their  ordinary  effect. 
In  the  grander  Airs,  the  Accompaniments  were 
much  more  elaborate,  and  served  to  contrast 
these  pieces  strongly  with  those  of  the  former 
class.  In  the  Choruses,  though  the  entire  Band 
was  brought  into  constant  requisition,  there  were 
often  long  and  highly  compticated  passages  ac- 
companied solely  by  ike  Organ  and  the  Basses ; 
and,  in  cases  of  this  description,  the  introduction 
of  the  Violins,  at  certain  important  points,  pro- 
duced a  very  striking  effect — as  in  the  'Amen 
Chorus'  of  the  'Messiah* — not  unlike  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of 
the  Sypphonies  of  the  Aria  eantabile.  When  the 
Trumpets  and  Drums  were  introduced,  it  was 
always  with   electrical   effect.     Handel    never 
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wrote  unnecessary  notes  for  these  wonder-working 
lastruments,  for  the  mere  sake  of  keeping  them 
going  ;  but  took  care  that  their  silvery  tone 
should  sustain  its  due  part  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  preconceived  intention — a  task  to  which  they 
always  proved  themselves  equaL  The  great 
strength  of  these  arrangements  lay  in  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  whole.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  work,  each  of  its  several  subdivisions 
was  exactly  proportioned  to  all  the  rest.  Yet, 
there  was  no  lack  of  variety.  Taking  the  Thorough- 
Bass  with  its  accompanying  chords  as  the  lowest 
attainable  point  in  the  scald'of  effect,  and  the  Full 
Bandy  with  the  Trumpets  and  Drums,  as  the 
highest,  there  lay,  between  these  two  extremes, 
an  infinity  of  diverse  shades,  as  countless  as  the 
half-tones  in  Turner's  summer  skies,  all  of  which 
we  find  turned  to  good  account,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  play  into  each  other,  and  contrast  together, 
with  the  happiest  possible  influence  upon  the 
general  design.  But,  unhappily,  the  delicate 
gradations  they  once  represented  are  now  ren- 
dered altogether  indistinguishable  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Clarinets,  Trombones,  Ophicleides, 
Bombardons,  Euphoniums,  and  the  loud  unmiti- 
gated crash  of  a  full  Military  Band — an  innovation 
quite  fatal  to  the  Composer's  original  intention, 
inasmuch  as  it  entirely  destroys  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose he  so  carefully  endeavoured  to  express.  An 
English  critic — by  no  means  a  revolutionary  one — 
in  describing  the  A  utograph  Copy  of  the '  Messiah,' 
speaks  in  a  slighting  tone  of  *  For  unto  us  a  Child 
is  bom,'  as  '  meagrely  scored  for  voices  and  a 
stringed  quartet.*  Handel's  'meagre  score,'  by 
accompanying  the  softer  parts  only  with  the  Organ 
and  Basses,  and  delaying  the  entrance  of  the 
rest  of  the  Orchestra  until  the  fofrte  at  the  word 
'Wonderful,'  provides  for  the  finest  effect  the 
Chorus  can  be  made  to  produce,  and  furnishes 
us  with  an  infinitely  grander  reading  than  that 
which,  by  its  excessive  contrast  between  'pippp 
and  fffff  borders  rather  upon  the  extravagant 
than  the  sublime.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
'  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  bom*  is  utterly  ruined 
by  the  liberties  which  are  taken  with  it  in  per- 
formance. In  other  Choruses  we  hear  a  Fugal 
Point  taken  up,  over  and  over  again,  by  Bass 
Trombones,  or  Euphoniums,  with  such  rousing 
vigour  that  the  Voice  part  is  rendered  com- 
pletely inaudible :  and,  in  cases  like  this,  the 
result  is,  not  a  richness,  but  a  thinness  of  effect 
quite  unworthy  of  the  Composer*s  meaning.  We 
are  quite  alive  to  the  beauty  of  Mozart's  In- 
strumentation, which  has  certainly  never  been 
equalled  in  more  modem  times:  but,  would  it 
be  sacrilege  to  say  that  even  ho  has  not  risen  to 
the  level  of  the  *  Messiah '  ?  We  must  feel  that 
there  is  something  wanting,  when  we  listen  to 
his  exquisite  description  of  *The  people  that 
walked*  not  *in  darkness,'  but  in  a  golden 
twilight  so  enchantingly  beautiful  that  the  *  great 
light'  afterwards  mentioned  rather  tends  to 
diminish  than  to  add  to  its  ineffable  charms. 
Only,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Mozart 
by  no  means  satisfies  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
When  we  hear  of  the  '  MeasJah,*  with  his  '  Ad- 
TOL.  n.  FT.  II. 
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ditional  Accompaniments,'  we  are  to  understand 
the  farther  'addition'  of  a  complete  Military 
Band ;  and  the  aggregate  result  does  not  leave 
us  much  margin  for  the  criticism  of  Handel's 
original  idea.  Great  as  this  evil  is,  it  is  still  on 
the  increase.  Iiet  us  hope  that  the  rapidity  of  its 
advance  may  the  sooner  provoke  a  reaction ;  and 
that  some  of  us  may  yet  live  to  hear  the  *  Messiah  * 
sung  in  accordance  with  its  author's  intention. 

Handel  wrote,  altogether,  seventeen  English 
Oratorios,  beside  a  number  of  ssecular  works 
which  are  sometimes  incorrectly  classed  with 
them.  'Esther,'  the  first  of  the  series,  was 
first  performed  in  the  private  Chapel  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  at  Cannons,  on  August  29, 
1720.  That  the  Duke  fully  appreciated  its  sig- 
nificance as  a  Work  of  Art  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  presented  the  Composer  with 
£1000  in  exchange  for  the  Score:  yet,  after 
three  or  four  private  performances  it  was  un- 
accountably laid  aside ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
it  for  eleven  years.  In  1751  it  was  revived  by 
the  Children  of  the  King  s  Chapel,  who  repre- 
sented it,  in  action,  at  the  house  of  their  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Bernard  Gates,  in  James  Street, 
Westminster,  and  again,  at  a  subscription  concert, 
at  the  '  Crown  and  Anchor.'  These  performances 
were,  in  a  certain  sense,  private.  But,  in  1732, 
the  Oratorio  was  publicly  performed,  without 
the  Composer's  consent,  at  the  Great  Room,  in 
Villars  Street,  York  Buildings,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  speculator  who  is  bdieved  to  have  b^n 
identified  as  the  &ther  of  Dr.  Ame.  This  act  of 
piracy  provoked  Handel  into  bringing  out  the 
Oratorio  himself  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,  where  it  vras  performed,  *  by  his 
Majesty's  command,'  without  dramatic  action, 
on  May  2  in  the  same  year.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  fully  justified  the  preparation  of  a 
second  work  of  similar  character,  which  was 
produced  on  April  2,  1733,  under  the  title  of 
'Deborah.'  A  careful  comparison  of  the  two 
Oratorios  furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  means  of 
measuring  the  progress  of  the  Composer's  Art- 
life,  at  a  very  eventful  period.  As  the  '  Esther ' 
of  1720,  though  enriched  by  several  impoitant 
additions  before  its  reproduction  in  1732,  was 
not  actually  re-written,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  representative  of  its  author's  ideas  at  the 
time  it  first  saw  the  light.  '  Deborah '  represents 
the  enlargement  of  Uiese  ideas,  after  thirteen 
years  of  uninterrupted  study  and  experience. 
The  amount  of  advancement  indicated  is  very 
great;  great  enough  to  remind  us  of  that  ob« 
servable  between  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  D, 
and  the  '  Eroica ' ;  only  that  we  see  no  sign  of  a 
change  of  style;  no  change  of  any  kind,  save 
that  the  old  style  has  grown  immeasurably 
grander.  The  Overture  to  *  Esther '  has  always 
been  more  generally  appreciated  than  that  to 
'Deborah,*  not  from  any  real  or  fancied  supe- 
riority, but  solely  by  reason  of  its  long-continued 
repetition,  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  the  benefit 
of  the '  Sons  of  the  Clergy.'  But,  the  magnificent 
Double  Chorus  vrith  which  the  latter  Oratorio 
opens  so  far  excels  anything  to  be  found  in 
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'Esther*  that  farther  oompariaon  is  needless. 
Handel  himself  has  rarely  reached  a  higher 
standard  than  in  'Immortal  Lord  of  earth  and 
skies';  which,  in  fixity  of  purpose,  breadth  of 
design,  and  massive  grandeur  of  effect,  may  well 
be  ranked  with  some  of  the  finest  passages  in 
'  Solomon/  or  even  *  Israel  in  Mgypi  :  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  promise  given  in  thid 
glorious  beginning  is  amply  fulfilled  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Acts.  In  the  first  Act  of  *  Athaliah ' 
— produced  in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford  on  July 
lo  in  the  samf  year  (1733)— this  massive  style 
is  wisely  modified,  to  some  extent,  in  order  to 
depict  the  voluptuous  surroundings  of  the  Baal- 
worshipping  Queen:  but  when  Joash  and  the 
Hebrew  Priesthood  make  their  appearance,  in 
the  Second  Act,  it  is  resumed  with  all  its  original 
force.  A  large  quantity  of  Music  selected  from 
this  Oratorio  was  introduced  by  Handel  into  a 
Serenata,  called  *Pamasso  in  Festa,'  which 
was  prepared  in  haste  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  performed  before  the  King 
and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  on  March 
I3t  I734>  After  this  we  hear  of  no  more  Sacred 
Music  till  1739.  in  which  year  *Saul'  was  pro- 
duced on  January  16,  and  '  Israel  in  JEgypt  on 
April  4.1  In  force  of  dramatic  expression, '  Saul ' 
certainly  surpasses  even  the  finest  Scenes  presented 
in  either  of  the  three  earlier  works.  The  Song 
of  Triumph  in  the  First  Act,  with  its  picturesque 
Carillon  accompaniment,  mRrlring  out  each  suc- 
cessive stage  in  the  Procession,  while  the  jealous 
Monarch  bursts  with  envy ;  the  wailing  notes  of 
the  Oboes  and  Bassoons  in  the  Witch's  Incanta- 
tion; the  gloomy  pomp  of  the  terrible  *Dead 
March,'  and  the  tender  pathos  of  David's  own 
personal  sorrow,  so  dearly  distinguished  from 
that  felt  by  the  Nation  at  large;  these,  and  a 
hundred  other  noticeable  features,  would  stamp 
'Saul '-as  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  works  we 
possess,  even  were  it  shorn  of  its  splendid 
Choruses,  its  fiery  Instrumental  Symphonies,  and 
its  Movements  for  Oigan  Obbligato,  designed  for 
the  Compoeer*s  own  interpretation.  In  *  Israel  in 
Mgy^t,"  on  the  other  hand,  Handel  first  showed 
lus  power  of  treating  a  purely  Epic  Poem.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Composer 
airanged  the  Text  of  this  Oratorio  for  himself. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain,  from  his  method  of 
dealing  with  it,  that  he  highly  approved  of  the 
arrangement,  and  no  doubt  chose  the  epic  form 
from  conviction  of  its  perfect  adaptability  to  his 
purpose ;  illustrating  it— now  that  the  dramatic 
element  would  have  been  clearly  out  of  place — 
with  Music,  for  the  most  part  of  a  boldly  de- 
scriptive character;  never  descending  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  detail  which  we  have  before 
had  occasion  to  notice,  yet  never  leaving  untold 
anything  that  was  necessary  to  the  intelligent 
rendering  of  the  whole.    Except  in  describing 

1  W«  be1i«Te  th«M  iatw  to  be  ooirect.  In  Arnold't  edition  'Israel 
In  .««ypt  •  Is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  17»,  and  '8aul '  in  1740. 
The  former  worlc  Tt»\\j  was  composed  in  1738,  tbough  not  performed 
uniil  the  following  year.  The  mlsQilce  with  regard  to '  Saul '  probablj 
arises  from  tlie  fact  that  it  was  acain  performed  in  1740  by  the 
Academy  of  Antlent  Huslclc.  ThrouKhout  this  Article  we  hare 
preferred  Kiring  the  date  of  the  ilnt  performaooe  to  that  of  the  com- 
plctloD  of  the  composition. 
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the  *  Plague  of  Flies,'  and  in  »  few  other  instanoet, 
his  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  speak  not 
to  the  outward  but  to  the  inward  sense.  Not  to 
present  the  Scenes  mentioned  in  the  Text  by 
means  of  vividly  painted  pictures,  but  to  produce 
in  the  mind  feelings  analogous  to  those  which,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  Scenes  themselves.  It 
is  enough  that  we  are  made  to  feel  the  horror  of 
the  *  Thick  darkness,'  and  the  might  of  the 
crashing  '  Hailstones,*  without  seeing  them.  If 
we  have  been  made  to  rejoice,  with  the  Israelitea, 
on  hearing  that  *  The  Horse  and  his  Rider '  have 
been  *  thrown  into  the  sea,*  we  need  no  galloping 
triplets  to  portray  their  headlong  flight.  Any 
other  mode  of  treatment  than  this  would  have 
been  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Scripture  Nar- 
rative, the  stupendous  character  of  which  de- 
manded, for  each  several  Miracle,  a  choral 
structure  of  such  colossal  proportions  as  had 
never  previously  been  attempted.  Some  of  the 
Movements  in  the  Second  Part — which  was 
composed  before  the  First — have  been  adi^ted 
from  a  '  Magnificat,*  the  Score  of  which,  in 
Handel's  handwriting,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  authenticity  of  the  MS, 
concerning  which  Dr.  Chryaander  holds  one 
opinion,  and  Professor  Macfarren  and  M.  Schcslcher 
another  [see  Erba]  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that 
any  unprejudiced  critic  after  carefully  studying 
this  Oratorio,  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  single  note  of  it  betrays  the  touch  of  an 
inferior  hand.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  unity  of  design  is  the  first  characteristic  we 
look  for  in  a  really  great  work ;  and  unity  of 
design  is  evidently  the  one  thing  which  the 
Composer  has  here  borne  in  mind,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  work  to  the  end.  Hence  it  is 
that  *  Israel  in  ^gypt '  holds  a  place  far  above 
all  other  works  of  its  own  peculiar  kind  that  ever 
have  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be  written.  But 
this  peculiar  form  of  Epic  is  not  the  only  one 
possible.  There  are  other  feelings  to  be  excited 
in  the  human  mind  besides  those  of  awe,  and 
horror,  and  wild  thanksgiving  for  a  great  and 
unexpected  Deliverance.  And  with  some  of 
these  Handel  has  dealt,  as  no  other  Composer 
could  have  dealt  with  them,  in  the  next  great 
work  which  £alls  under  our  notice. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  ascertain  whether 
Handel  himself  chose  the  subject  of  the  '  Mes- 
siah,* or  whether  it  was  suggested  to  him  in  the 
first  instance  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Jennens. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Jennens  airanged 
the  general  plan  of  the  work,  and  selected  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  words  which  are 
now  BO  closely  associated  with  its  Airs 'and 
Choruses ;  for,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  from 
Dublin,  and  dated  Dec.  29,  1741,  Handel  alludes 
to  it  as  'your  Oratorio,  Messiah,  which  I  set  to 
Music  before  I  left  England.'  The  Music,  as 
we  learn  from  the  dates  upon  the  original  Score, 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  was  begun  on  the  a  and  of  August,  1741. 
The  First  Part  was  finished  on  the  aSth,  and  the 
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Second,  on  the  6th  of  September ;  whfle,  at  the 
end  of  the  Third  Part  we  find  the  inscription, 
'  Fine  dell  *  Oratorio,  G.  F.  Handel.  Septembre 
1 2.  AuBgefUllt  den  14  dieses/  the  word  *  ausge* 
fiillt  *  probably  applying  to  changes  made  after 
the  completion  of  the  copy.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing November  Handel  started  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Ireland;  and  on  April  13,  1742,  he 
directed  the  first  performance  of  the  'Messiah/ 
in  the  *  Musick  Hall,  in  Fishamble  Street,  Dub- 
lin/ with  the  most  gratifying  success.  In  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  first 
presented  the  Oratorio  to  a  London  audience 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  the  a  3rd  of  March, 
1743,  repeating  the  performance  on  the  25th, 
and  again  on  Uie  agth.^  Though  strictly  epic 
in  construction,  the  new  work  presents  but  little 
affinity  with  its  predecessor,  '  Israel  in  .£gypt.' 
The  grandeur  of  the  Choruses  in  *  The  Song  of 
Moses  'is  of  an  impassive  kind,  partaking  quite 
as  much  of  fear  and  wonder  as  of  thanksgiving 
for  mercies  received.  In  the  *  Messiah,*  a  more 
personal  element  is  introduced.  The  affections 
are  powerfully  excited ;  and  we  are  brought  face  to 
&uce  with  many  different  manifestations  of  Hope, 
Love,  Sorrow,  and  even  Dereliction,  followed, 
not  by  a  National  Triumph,  but  by  quite  another 
kind  of  Joy  which  speaks  to  the  heart  of  each 
individual  listener.  To  express  this  Joy,  gi- 
gantic Double  Choruses  like  those  in  'Israel 
in  ^gypt'  were  unnecessary.  A  really  great 
Composer  can  write  as  grandly  in  four  parts 
M  in  eight.  It  is  the  fire  of  genius  that 
creates  Uie  effect;  and  that  we  have,  in  the 
'  Messiah,'  from  the  first  note  to  the  last. 
Jennena,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  objects  to  the 
Overture,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  '  some 
passages  £ur  unworthy  of  Handel,  but  much  more 
unworthy  of  the  Messiah*;  but  Handel,  he 
a&ys,  retained  it  'obstinately' — ^his  intention  evi- 
dently being,  not  to  produce  an  effect  at  this 
point,  as  Jennens  no  doubt  desired,  and  still  less 
to  write  anything  either  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
himself,  but  simply  by  the  calm  dignity  of  his  In- 
strumental Prelude,  to  bring  the  mind  of  his 
hearers  into  exactly  the  right  condition  for  lis- 
iening  to  the  solemn  stoiy  that  was  to  follow. 
Perhaps  nothing  was  ever  conceived  in  all  Music 
more  beautiful  than  the  reiterated  Major  Chords 
which  succeed  the  wailing  Minor  of  the  Over- 
ture, in  the  introductory  Symphony  to  '  Comfort 
ye  My  people.'  They  speak  the  '  comfort,'  long 
before  the  word  is  sung.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  First  Part  is  solemnly  prophetic,  though  not 
without  descriptive  touches — as  in  'Thus  saith 
the  Lord,*  and  'The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness* — ^working  gradually  up  to  the  tre- 
mendous climax  at  the  words  '  Wonderful  t 
Counsellor  I'  After  this,  we  have  a  picture,  such 
as  no  one  short  of  Raffaelle  could  have  displayed 
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1  The  itory  that  th«  'MeuUth*  was  llnrt  performed  in  London  In 
1741.  that  It  wai  very  coldly  received,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after 
Handel's  return  from  Ireland  that  it  met  with  worthy  recognition 
from  an  English  audience,  has  been  shown  to  be  fabulous,  nutwith- 
standing  Its  repetition  by  Sir  J.  Hawlilns.  It  rests  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  John  Malnwaring.  wlio  wrote  in  1761).  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  firtt  perfbnnaoce  of  the  worlt.  (Barney,  toI.  It. 
pp.  Ml.  062.) 


upon  canvas,  introduced  by  the  '  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony'— a  glorified  Calabrian  Tune,  which  in 
the  original  Score  is  called,  *Pifa  larghetto  e 
Mezzo-piano' — and  terminating  with  'Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest.'  In  this  Chorus  the  Trum- 
pets are  heard  for  the  first  time — and,  be  it 
noted,  without  their  natural  bass,  the  Drums, 
which  Handel  clearly  considered  out  of  place 
in  an  Anthem  sung  by  the  'Heavenly  Host.' 
Then  follows  a  burst  of  irrepressible  joy,  in 
the  brilliant  Aria  cCagilitd,  'Rejoice  greatly'; 
and  then  the  prophetic  comfort  again,  in  'He 
shall  feed  His  flock,'  and  'His  yoke  is  easy.' 
The  Second  Part  differs  entirely  from  this.  It 
begins  by  calling  upon  us  to  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,'  and  t^en  paints  the  Agony  of  the 
Passion,  not  in  its  separate  details,  but  as  one 
great  and  indivisible  sorrow,  which  is  treated 
with  a  tenderness  of  feeling  such  as  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found ;  bc^^inning  with  the  unapproach- 
able pathos  of  'He  was  'despised,*  and  bringing 
the  sad  recital  to  a  conclusion  with  the  no  less 
touching  strains  of '  Behold  and  see.^*  The  Com- 
poser has  been  accused  of  having  taken  too  low 
a  view  of  one  particular  passage  in  this  part  of 
the  Oratorio.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  *  All  we 
like  sheep,'  he  has  described  the  wanderings  of 
actual  sheep,  and  not  the  backslidings  of  human 
sinners.  The  truth  is,  he  has  gone  far  more 
deeply  into  the  matter  than  the  critics  who  have 
ventured  to  find  fault  with  him.  Rebellion 
against  God  is  an  Bct  of  egregious  folly,  as  well 
as  of  wickedness.  XMpre  naen  sin  from  xame 
thoughtlessness  than  deliberate  and  intentional 
disobedlehcex^Handeriias  1cK)ked  at  the  case  in 
botE  lights^  ^In  the  first  part  of  the  Chorus  ho 
has  shown  us  what  thoughtless  sinners  do ;  in 
the  last  fourteen  bars,  he  describes  the  fiital 
consequence  of  their  rebellion,  and  the  price 
which  must  be  paid,  not  only  for  deliberate  wick- 
edness,  but  for  thoughtlessness  also.  After  the 
last  Recitative  of  this  division  of  the  work, '  He 
was  cut  off^,'  comes  a  gleam  of  Hope,  in  'But 
Thou  didst  not  leave,'  followed  by  the  triumphant 
*  Lift  up  your  heads';  and  again,  through  a  series 
of  Airs  and  Choruses  of  transcendant  beauty, 
we  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  that  inimitable 
climax,  in  which,  disguising  his  contrapuntal  skill 
under  the  deceptive  appearance  of  extreme  simpli- 
city, Handel  himself  seems  to  have  fixed  the  limits 
beyond  which  even  his  genius  could  not  soar — 
for  not  even  the  learned  and  supremely  gorgeous 
'  Amen '  with  which  the  Oratorio  concludes  can 
be  said  to  exceed  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus '  in  sub- 
limity. The  difiQculty  of  keeping  up  the  hearer's 
interest  throughout  the  Third  Part,  after  having 
already  wrought  him  up  to  so  great  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, was  one  under  which  any  ordinary  Com- 
poser must  of  necessity  have  succumbed ;  but  in 
truth  this  Third  Part  is  another  miracle  of  Art. 
Not  without  careful  consideration,  we  maybe  sure, 
did  Handel  begin  it  with  an  Aria  di  portamento, 
of  surpassing  beauty,  though  only  accompanied 

s  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt  the  reraeity  of  the  weH-known  tradi- 
tion that  Handel  was  found  bathed  in  tears  when  wrltlug  thia 
eiquisluly  beautiful  moremant. 
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by  a  ThoroughbasB,  with  Violins  in  unlflon.  Any 
more  elaborate  combination  would  have  served 
as  a  foil  to  the  preceding  Chorus.  But  this  takes 
such  new  ground,  that  it  immediately  attracts 
attention ;  and  from  it  the  Osmposer  works  up, 
through  a  series  of  masterpieces,  to  the  only 
Chorus  in  the  world  that  will  bear  mentioning 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  'Hallelujah' — 
*  Worthy  is  the  Lamb/  with  its  fitting  con- 
clusion, the  '  Amen/  which  the  careless  ustener 
may  easily  mistake  for  the  simplest  of  Fugues, 
until  he  suddenly  becomes  aware  that  its  Strtiti 
partake  more  nearly  of  the  character  of  very 
complex  Canons.  The  Autograph  Score — ^now 
happily  accessible  to  every  one,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  photo-Uthographio  facsimile,  executed 
under  Her  Majesty's  permission,  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  I^ovello 
&  Co. — proves  that  Handel  thought  more  than 
once  before  this  Chorus  perfectly  satisfied  him. 
The  MS.  indicates  many  other  changes,  some  of 
very  g^eat  importance ;  and  introduces  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  additional  Movements,  most 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Amold*s  edition 
of  the  Score,  though  they  are  not  included  in  the 
compressed  arrangements  of  our  own  day.  Some  of 
these  pieces — ^now  generally  described  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  Appendix — are  exceedingly  fine ;  but 
the  Movements  usually  selected  for  performance 
are  almost  always  those  which  give  the  Composer's 
idea  in  the  phase  which  we  may  fairly  accept  as  his 
own  estimate  of  the  best  he  was  able  to  produce. 

After  this,  Handel  wrote  no  more  Oratorios 
on  the  pure  epic  model,  though  he  did  not  ab- 
stain fix)m  the  firequent  use  of  passages  of  a 
more  or  less  epic  character.  His  next  great 
work  was  'Samson,'  first  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  February  i8,  1743,  pre- 
sented eight  times  in  succession,  and  then  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  the  'Messiah,'  which 
had  not  yet  been  heard  in  London.  No  less 
rich  in  (tamatic  form  than  'Saul,'  'Samson' 
presents  us  with  some  of  Handel's  finest  in- 
spirations, not  the  least  important  among  which 
are,  the  Overture,  with  its  fiery  Fugue  and 
world-fiuned  Minuet  (supposed  to  be  danced  by  the 
votaries  of  Dagon,  before  the  opening  Chorus), 
the  equally  celebrated  Air,  'Let  the  bright 
Seraphim,'  and  seventeen  magnificent  Choruses. 
'  Joseph  *  followed  in  1 744,  and  *  Belshazzar '  in 
1745;  both  fine  works,  written  in  the  same 
powerful  dramatic  style.  The  *  Occasional  Ora- 
torio '  was  produced  in  1746.  Many  interpre- 
tations of  its  unusual  name  have  been  suggested, 
the  most  probable  being  that  which  represents 
it  to  have  been  composed  in  order  to  make  up 
a  certain  set  of  performances  for  which  Handel 
had  pledged  himself  to  his  subscribers.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  work  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  Pasticcio ;  for,  though  the  Music  of  the  first 
two  Parts  is  new,  the  Third  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  Movements  selected  from  '  Israel  in  ^gypt ' 
and  the  *  Coronation  Anthem.'  The  well-known 
Overture  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Handel's  Instru- 
mental Compodtions.  'Judas  Macchabseus.'  a 
purely  drautatio  worl^  well  worthy  to  rank  with 
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'  Saul  *  and  '  Samson,'  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  on  April  i,  1 747 ;  and  *  Alexander  Balus ' 
on  March  9,  1748,  which  year  also  witnessed 
the  first  performance  of  '  Joshua.*  *  Susannah ' 
and  'Solomon'  were  both  produced  in  1749. 
In  the  latter,  which  introduces  the  epic  form  to 
some  considerable  extent,  Handel  has  again 
written  some  magnificent  Double  Choruses  which 
rank  among  his  finest  inspinitions.' 

In  'Theodora,'  on  the  contrary,  the  dramatic 
character  has  been  rigidly  preserved.  This  great 
work,  which  Handel  himself  considered  his  best, 
was  first  performed  on  March  15,  1750,  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  already  threat- 
ened with  blindness.  Though  now,  as  a  whole, 
almost  forgotten,  it  abounds  with  Movements 
quite  comparable,  in  beauty,  with  the  few  which 
have  remained  popular  favourites;  and,  though 
it  might  perhaps  be  impossible  to  present  it  in 
a  complete  form  without  a  careful  revision  of 
the  Libretto,  it  would  well  repay  the  attention 
of  great  Singers  in  search  of  great  Songs.  It  was 
performed  four  times,  in  its  first '  Season ' ;  but 
never  again  during  the  Composer's  lifetime : 
and  no  new  Oratorio  succeeded  it,  until  175a, 
when,  on  Februaiy  26,  Handel  produced  his 
last  work, '  Jephtha.'  Though  his  blindness  had, 
by  this  time,  increased  so  much,  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Score  occupied  him  seven  months 
— ^whereas  the  '  Messiah '  had  been  completed 
in  less  than  one — we  find  no  fidling  off  at  aU ' 
in  the  style  of  the  work,  which  contains  some  of 
his  finest  pieces,  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  has 
remained  popular  to  our  own  day.  Besides  this, 
the  '  Mesaiah,'  *  Israel  in  .^gypt,' '  Judas  Mac- 
chabfBus,*  'Solomon,'  and  'Samson,'  are  almost 
the  only  Oratorios  now  performed  in  public  in 
their  integrity;  and  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough,  in  the  da3r8  of  their  youth,  to  enrol  them- 
selves memben  of  the  Csecilian  or  Sacred  Har- 
monic Societies,  have  probably  no  farther  know- 
ledge of  the  rest  than  that  which  may  be  gained 
by  a  perusal  of  the  printed  copies.  Happily,  these 
copies  are  sold  at  a  price  which  places  them  within 
the  reach  of  everybody;  but,  unhappily,  they 
are  not  always  Uioroughly  trustworthy.  Handel 
never,  by  any  chance,  wrote  the  Second  Inversion 
of  the  Dominant  Seventh,  but  we  shall  find  few 
modem  arrangements  in  which  this  Chord  is  not 
substituted  for  the  original  Chord  of  the  Sixth, 
notwithstand  ijig  the  extraordinary  pains  which 
the  Composer  frequently  took  to  avoid  it. 

In  addition  to  the  seventeen  grand  Oratorios 
we  have  described,  Handel  wrote  nine  other 
works  which  are  sometimes  erroneously  called 
Oratorios,  although  their  subjects  were  altogether 
ssecular.  The  reason  of  this  misnomer  is,  that 
they  were  all,  save  one,  brought  out  by  the 
Composer  in  a  way  which,  in  those  days,  was 
called  '  after  the  manner  of  Oratorios' — that  is  to 
say,  without  the  attraction  of  Scenery,  Dresses,  or 

1  Menddnohn  had  %  graat  affection  for  this  Ontorto.  In  th«  jeu 
1S45.  while  the  irrlter  w  describing  to  him.  at  Fnuikfort.  a  fier- 
formanoe  of  it  which  he  had  lately  beard  in  Kxeter  liall.  he  suddenly 
■aid.  'Tell  me.  how  did  thaf  gire  out  this?'  and  tang  the  subject  of 
'  Live,  live  for  ever,  pious  Darld's  son,'  as  if  be  lougod  to  diract  it. 
In  fall  orchestra,  then  and  there. 
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Action.  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  was  'Acis 
and  Galatea' — one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
delightful  of  the  entire  series — which  was  first 
privately  performed  at  Cannons  in  1721;  and 
afterwards,  on  June  16,  1732,  with  Scenery, 
Dresses,  and  appropriate  Decorations,  but  still 
without  Action,  at  the  Eing*s  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  The  other  pieces  were,  '  Pamasso  in 
Festa*  (1734),  'Alexander's  Feast'  (1736),  'Ode 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day  (1739),  *L' Allegro,  ^  P^n- 
sieroso,  ed  II  Moderato'  (1739),  'Semele'  (1743), 
•Hercules'  (1744),  'The  Choice  of  Hercules' 
(1745).  and  'The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth' 
(1757)'  ^^  these,  neither  Scenery  nor  Dresses 
were  used ;  nor  were  such  meretricious  adorn- 
ments needed,  for  they  were  all  works  of  the 
first  class,  and,  if  they  could  not  succeed  on  their 
own  merits,  would  certainly  not  have  been  made 
to  do  so  by  the  addition  of  a  few  theatrical 
accessories.  The  '  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth  * 
was  originally  written  in  Italy,  in  1 708,  and  had 
been  sung  in  Italian  in  1737  and  1730;  but  in 
1757  Handel,  though  then  totally  blind,  adapted 
it  to  English  words,  made  great  additions  to  it, 
and  brought  it  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  it  was  performed  four  t)me»  during  that 
year,  and  twice  in  1758.  The  List  public  per- 
formance which  Handel  directed  was  that  of  the 
*  Messiah '  at  Covent  Garden,  on  April  6,  1 759. 
On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  he  peacefully 
breathed  his  last,  *  in  hope,'  as  he  said, '  of  meet- 
ing the  good  God,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour, 
on  the  Day  of  His  Resurrection/  ^ 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  associate  Han- 
del's Oratorios  with  those  of  any  other  Com- 
poser. They  must  needs  fi>rm  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  jealousies  of 
which  he  was  made  the  unfortunate  victim,  he 
was  held  in  so  great  reverence,  that  very  few 
Oratorios  were  produced  in  England  by  rival 
Composers  for  many  years  after  his  decease ; 
and,  of  these  few,  one  only.  Dr.  Ame's  '  Judith,* 
calls  for  special  comment,  not  in  recognition  of 
its  intrinsic  worth — though  its  author  was  an  ac- 
complished Musician,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest 
— but,  because  it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  which  Female  Voices  had  been  permitted  to 
take  part  in  an  English  Chorus;  for,  though 
Madame  Duparc  (generally  called  'La  Fran- 
cescina')  sang  as  Prima  Donna  in  must  of 
Handel's  Oratorios,  the  ripieni  Trebles  were 
always  supplied  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  'Judith,'  per- 
formed first  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
on  Feb.  29,  1 764,  and  afterwards,  with  Female 
Voices  in  the  Chorus,  at  Covent  Garden,  ofi 
Feb.  26,  1773.  was  by  no  means  unsuccessful; 
but  the  memory  of  Handel  was  still  too  green 
to  permit  the  possibility  of  a  triumph.  Han- 
del's influence  did  not,  however,  extend  to 
Germany,  in  which  country  the  progress  of  Art 
was,  about  this  time,  surrounded  with  certain 

I  The  date  given  hf  Burner  (*  Commeraorfttlon  of  Handel.'  p.  IS)  Is 
Good  Friday.  April  IS.  He  gtres  It  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  attended  Handel  during  hU  laat  illness,  and  whose  testimony  a 
to  the  fact  that  his  patient  died  '  before  midnight  on  the  ISth.'  he 
quotes  as '  tndUputablr.'     [See  thU  Diet.  1. 6S1.] 


'  serious  difficulties.  The  effect  of  the  noble  work 
I  wrought  by  Joh.  Seb.  Bach,  at  Leipzig,  did  not 
I  even  reach  so  far  as  Dresden.  There,  between 
I  1 731  and  1 763.  Hasse  reigned  supreme ;  and  it  is 
!  there,  imder  his  influence,  that  we  must  begin  our 
study  of  the  Oratorios  of  the  Eighth  Period. 

Despite  his  cultivated  tastes  and  undoubted 
tslent,  Hasse  was  wanting  in  the  elevation  of 
style  necessary  to  constitute  a  really  great  Com- 
poser, especially  in  his  Sacred  Music;  yet  he 
was  able  to  appreciate  true  dignity  in  the  works 
of  others.  When  invited  to  London,  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  newly-opened  Opera  House  in 
Lincoln's -Inn -Fields,  he  asked,  'Is  Handel, 
then,  dead  ?'  and,  on  being  told  that  his  famous 
countryman  still  lived,  but  that  he  was  expected 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  him,  he  at  once  de- 
clined the  invitation.  This  line  of  conduct  was, 
no  doubt,  prompted  by  true  delicacy  of  feeling  : 
but  it  proves,  also,  that  Hasse  did  not  misjudge 
his  own  powers.  The  real  secret  of  his  immense 
success  seems  to  have  lain  in  his  ceaseless  endea- 
vour to  please.  This  weakness  led  him  into 
practices  ^^irhich,  as  we  have  already  explained 
elsewhere,'  tended  greatly  to  the  deterioration  of 
his  Operas ;  and  exercised  so  enervating  an  efiect 
upon  his  Sacred  Music  that  it  eventually  resulted 
in  the  production  of  a  set  form  which  has  been 
not  inaptly  termed  the  'Concert  Oratorio'— a 
mere  collection  of  Sacred  Airs,  united  by  no 
other  tie  than  that  of  a  common  subject,  which 
however  they  make  no  attempt  to  illustrate  by 
working  togcH/her  as  for  a  oonmaon  purpose.  No 
doubt  these  productions  were  very  charming, 
especially  when  Faustina  —  Hasse's  talented 
wife — sang  in  them  as  Prima  donna :  but,  when 
judged  by  a  fair  aesthetic  standard,  they  indi- 
cate a  long  step  backward.  Unhappily,  so  many 
of  the  Composer's  MSS.  w^re  destroyed,  during 
the  bombardment  of  Dresden,  in  1 760,  that  we 
possess  little  more  than  the  names  of  the 
greater  number  of  his  Oratorios,  of  which  the 
most  popular  were  '  II  serpente  in  deserto,' '  La 
virtii  a  pi^  della  Croce,'  *  La  depoeizione  della 
Croce,'  '  La  caduta  di  G«rico/  '  Maddelena,' '  II 
Cantico  dei  Fanciulli,'  'La  Conversione  di  San 
Agostino,'  '  H  Giuseppe  Kiconosciuto,'  *  I  Pelle- 
grini al  Sepolcro  di  nostro  Salvatore,'  *Sant'  Elena 
al  Calvario,'  and  a  German  Oratorio,  called  '  Die 
Busse  des  heiligen  Petrus.'  Of  these,  one  only, 
'  I  Pellegrini  al  Sepolcro,*  is  readily  accessible,  m 
print,  in  the  form  of  a  German  translation.'  Of 
many  of  the  rest  we  possess  only  fragmentary 
portions,  beautiful  enough  in  themselves,  though 
the  works  to  which  they  belong  fail,  as  a  whole. 
The  same  fault  is  observable  in  the  Oratorios  of 
Porporift,  the  most  successful  of  which  were  *  Da- 
vidde,*  *  Gedeone,'  '  II  Verbo  Incarnate,'  and  •  II 
trionfo  della  divina  giustizia.'  We  also  possess 
ten  Oratorios,  written  about  this  time,  by  Fux  ; 
but  they  still  remain  in  MS.,  never  having  been  re* 
vived  since  the  occasion  of  their  first  production. 
The  Composers  of  the  Ninth  Period  made 
no  att^npt  to  improve  the  general  form  of  the 

s  See  p.  516  In  the  fResent  rolume. 

a  '  Die  Filvrimmc  auf  Golgotha'  (Schwtekeit,  Ldpilg). 
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Oratorio ;  but,  while  quite  content  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  immediate  predecessora  in  this 
particular,  they  inftuied  into  their  Airs  and 
Duets  a  spirit  of  freshness  and  spontaneity  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  iSth  century,  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  Concert  Oratorio  a  very  de« 
iii^htful  species  of  entertainment.  True,  its  Munic 
was  distinguiflhable  from  that  of  the  Concert 
Opera  only  by  the  words  appended  to  it :  but, 
setting  aside  all  considerations  of  religious  feel> 
ing  and  consistency,  the  Music,  as  Music,  was 
the  best  that  the  age  could  produce,  though 
the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  cannoi  be  de- 
fended upon  any  SBsthetio  principle  whatever. 
The  best  writers  of  this  epoch  were  Saochini, 
whose  most  admired  productions  were  '  Esther/ 
'San  Filippo.*  'I  Maocabei,*  'Jefte,'  and  'Le 
Nozze  di  Kuth';  Paisiello,  whose  'Passione  di 
Gesii  Cristo'  was  undoubtedly  one  of  his  best 
works ;  Jomelli,  who  also  wrote  a  '  Passion'  which 
was  long  remembered  with  affection,  besides  set- 
ting to  music  Metastasio's '  Betulia  liberata,*  and 
'  Isacco  figura  del  Redentore ;'  and  Pietro  6ug>- 
lielmi,  whose  '  Debora '  and  *  Sisera '  were  more 
than  successful,  though  perhaps  he  did  more  than 
any  writer  of  the  period  to  lower  the  tone  of 
Sa<ired  and  even  Church  Music ;  for  his  own 
taste  led  him  to  cultivate  the  most  ornate  bravura 
style,  while  his  position  as  Maestro  di  Capella 
at  S.  Peter's  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing that  style  into  Music  in  which  it  was 
scandalously  out  of  place. 

But  the  most  beautiful  composition  produced 
during  this  Period,  though  a  true  Italian  Ora- 
torio in  all  its  broadest  features,  was  not  com- 
posed in  Italy.  Haydn's  studies  under  Porpora, 
assisted  by  the  natural  acutenessof  hisobservation, 
had  taught  him  all  that  it  was  possible  to  learn 
concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Italian  School ; 
and*  while  the  refinement  of  his  taste  enabled 
him  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  his 
matchless  genius  raised  his  work  to  a  level  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  of  his  early  models. 
When  he  set  Bocoirini's  *I1  ritomo  di  Tobia'  to 
music  for  Prince  Esterhazy  in  1774,  he  had 
already  perfected  that  '  Classical  Form '  which, 
had  he  left  us  no  other  bequest,  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  immortalise  him;  and  in  this 
work  he  has  used  it  to  excellent  purpose,  though 
the  general  pLin  of  the  piece  is  that  of  the 
Concert  Oratorio,  pur  et  nmple.  The  Airs 
throughout  are  overflowing  with  Melody,  such 
as  Haydn  alone  knew  how  to  produce.  The 
Choruses  which  conclude  the  First  and  Second 
Acts  are  powerful  and  well-developed  Fugues, 
with  bold  yet  tuneful  Subjects,  like  those  fami- 
liar to  us  all  through  the  medium  of  his  well- 
known  Masses.  The  first  is  a  Prayer  for  the 
restoration  of  Tobit's  sight. 
AUegro  con  brio. 
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The  final  Fugue  is  in  6-8  time,  and  founded  on 
a  highly  characteristic  Subject. 
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Yet  still  more  clearly  do  we  detect  the  C-om- 
poser's  identity  in  the  richly  instrumented  Over- 
ture, which,  beginning  in  grand  symphonic  style, 
lea()s  in  the  most  masterly  manner  into  the  intro- 
ductory Movement  of  the  Oratorio.  Can  anything 
be  more  genial  or  more  foi-dbly  characteristic  of 
itii  author,  than  the  following  lovely  motivo  ? 
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Haydn's  '  Ritomo  di  Tobia,'  which  has  prob- 
ably never  been  performed  as  a  whole  since  it 
was  given  at  Vienna  by  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat 
in  1808,  is  now  as  completely  forgotten  as  his 
'Orfeo  ed  Euridice' — and  with  equal  injustice, 
for  both  contain  a  treasury  of  lovely  Movements. 
We  have  of  necessity  classed  it  with  the  works 
of  Jomelli  and  Paisiello,  for  the  reason  which 
induced  us,  when  narrating  the  history  of  our 
Fourth  Period,  to  class  Handel's  'Resurrezione' 
with  those  of  Aless.  Scarlatti  and  Stradella — a 
community  of  external  form  too  strong  to  be 
passed  over,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
marked  divergence  of  individual  feeling.  But, 
as  we  did  not  place  Handel's  earlier  and  later 
Oratorios  in  the  same  category,  neither  can  we  do 
so  with  those  of  Haydn,  whose  '  Creation  '  (Die 
Schopfiing)  and  '  Seasons '  (Die  Jahreszeiten)  fall 
within  the  limits  of  our  Tenth  Period. 
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Though  Haydn  was  no  longer  a  young  man 
when  he  wrote  the  'Creation/  he  was  the  most 
genial  of  old  ones,  able  to  look  back  with  a  clear 
conncience  upon  a  well-spent  and  not  unhappy 
life,  and  to  throw  himself,  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  youth,  into  the  enjoyment  either  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature  or  the  amenities  of  Art.  Unless 
we  bear  this  well  in  mind,  we  shall  never  under- 
stand liow,  in  the  year  1798,  when  he  was  not 
far  from  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to 
produce  that  series  of  delightful  Pictures  which 
nas  never  failed  to  inspire  the  Tone-painters  of 
later  generations  with  feelings  of  mingled  ad- 
miration and  despair.  During  the  twenty-four 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  production  of 
'  n  ritomo  di  Tobia,'  he  had  taught  himself  many 
things :  a  broader  manner,  a  richer  texture,  a 
more  perfect  homogeneity  of  conception,  which 
enabled  him  to  articulate  the  various  members 
of  his  Oratorio  into  as  consistent  a  whole  as 
that  produced  by  the  four  Movements  of  a  Sym- 
phony. Moreover — and  this  is  no  such  small 
matter  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight — he  had 
learned  the  true  use  of  the  Clarinet,  an  instru- 
ment which  proved  invaluable  to  him  as  a  means 
of  producing  variety  of  colouring,  and  in  the 
management  of  whidi  few  later  Composers  have 
excelled  him.  The  words  of  *The  Creation* 
were  compiled  by  lidley  from  Milton's '  Paradise 
Lost,*  and  translated  into  German  by  Freiherr 
Tan  Swieten,  at  whose  suggestion  Haydn  under- 
took the  preparation  of  a  work  which,  at  his  age, 
must  have  demanded  a  terrible  strain  upon  his 
mental  powers.  Early  in  the  year  1798  the 
veteran  Composer  brought  his  labours  to  a  sue- 
cessfril  issue,  and  announced  the  completion  of 
the  work.  It  had  really  been  a  labour  of  love  to 
him,  for  he  entered  into  it  with  even  more  affec- 
tionate ardour  than  he  had  displayed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  of  his  more  youthful  effusions ; 
and  he  himself  declared  that  he  was  deeply  and 
almost  uncontrollably  affected  at  the  first  peiv 
formanoe,  which  took  place  at  the  Schwanenberg 
Palace,  on  April  29, 1798.  The  Oratorio  was  re- 
peated on  the  following  day^and  again,  more  pub- 
licly, at  the  National  Theatre,  on  March  19, 1 799. 
Though  nominally  dramatic — inasmuch  as  eac^ 
Solo  Singer  is  invested  with  a  representative  per- 
sonality— the  Libretto  is  really  epic  throughout, 
for  the  principal  singers  are  never  employed  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  describing,  either 
the  beauties  of  the  'new-created  world,'  or  the 
wonders  attendant  upon  its  mysterious  birth. 
There  is  therefore  an  utter  absence  of  declama- 
tory Music,  as  well  as  of  those  powerful  means 
of  expression,  passion  and  pathos.  In  place  of 
these  Haydn  contents  himself  with  the  only  style 
really  suited  to  the  subject — the  style  which  de- 
scribes without  exaggeration,  and  paints  without 
extravagance.  And  of  this  style  he  proves  him- 
self to  be  a  consummate  Master.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Cbaoa  with  which  the  Oratorio  opens, 
the  Creation   of  Light,^  the  confusion  of  the 

I  It  miut  not  bowerer  be  fonottan  that  Handd  lint  itnick  out 
thU  srud  IdM.  tbongli  with  dlftraat  d«t«lla.  la  'O  flm-eraat«d 
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'infernal  host,*  the  lovely  Melody  which  first 
introduces  the  mention  of  the  'new-created 
world.*  these,  and  a  hundred  other  beautiful 
passages,  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  Airs* 
equally  remarkable  for  their  delicious  fiow  of 
Melody  and  their  masterly  Instrumentation,  de- 
scribe the  scenes  to  which  they  allude,  yet  always 
by  inference  rather  than  in  a  realistic  spirit, 
and  with  a  chastened  tone  which  sets  the  sneer 
of  the  hypercritic  at  defiance.  The  Choruses 
far  excel  any  of  those  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
earlier  works,  and,  still  more,  those  produced  by 
other  writers  of  the  period,  either  German  or 
Italian.  ThatjhfaLdo  not  equal  those  of  Handel 
will  be  easilyunde^stood.  Had  nothing  else  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  so,  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Haydn  lumself  would  have  had 
that  effect.  The  elaborate  Accompaniments  which 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  and  actually  did 
use  with  much  telling  effect,  tended  to  reduce 
the  scale  upon  which  these  grand  Choruses  were 
conceived.  The  Quaver  passages  which  add  so 
much  to  the  brilliant  effect  of '  The  Heavens  are 
telling,'  take  just  as  much  away  from  the  dignity 
of  its  vocal  Themes ;  and  in  every  other  Chorus 
the  same  phenomenon  is  more  or  less  perceptible. 
We  must  not  look  upon  this  as  an  unmitigated 
weakness.  What  we  have  lost  in  one  way  we 
have  gained  in  another.  We  owe  so  much  to 
Haydn  for  his  improvements  in  Instrumentation, 
that  we  can  afford  a  certain  amount  of  diminu- 
tion in  the  scale  of  the  works  we  look  upon  as 
the  greatest ;  yet,  more  than  this,  the  fact  re- 
mains, that,  with  increased  facilities  for  utilising 
the  resources  of  the  Orchestra,  comes,  and  always 
will  come,  a  perceptible  falling  off  of  that  great 
quality  of  breadth,  that  immense  simplicity 
which  most  of  all  leads  on  towards  the  sublime— 
a  reduction  of  the  gigantic  scale  which  first  made 
Handel's  Choruses  unapproachable,  and  has  ever 
since  left  them  unapproached.  We  in  no  wise 
depreciate  the  merits  of  either  Composer  when 
we  say  that  the  one  was  the  High  Priest  of  the 
Sublime,  and  the  other  the  FaUier  of  Modem 
Beauty.  Each  excelled  in  his  own  way,  and 
each  way  was  in  itself  perfect.  Handel  could 
no  more  have  written  'The  Creation'  than 
Haydn  could  have  vmtten  'Israel  in  l^pt'; 
nor  could  any  one  but  Haydn  have  written  '  The 
Seasons ' — another  work  full  of  delicious  imagery, 
and,  if  more  ssecular  in  its  character  than  *  The 
Creation,*  only  just  so  much  so  as  was  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  the  Music  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  subject.  The  words  of  this  Oratorio 
were  also  compiled  by  Freiherr  van  Swieten, 
who,  delighted  with  the  success  of  *  The  Crea- 
tion,* took  Thomson's  well-known  poem  as  the 
basis  of  a  somewhat  similar  work,  and  persuaded 
Haydn  to  undertake  the  composition,  though 
he  himself  felt  unwilling  to  trust  his  then  mani- 
festly failing  powers.  The  result  found  Van 
Swieten  to  be  in  the  right.  Haydn  soon  over- 
came his  diffidence,  entered  enthusiastically  into 
the  scheme,  disputed  manfully  over  points  on 
which  he  and  his  friend  disagreed,  and  pro- 
duced a  work  as  full  of  youthful  freshness  as  the 
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'  Creation  *  itself.  Kot  »  trace  of  the  *  failing 
power  *  of  which  the  grand  old  man  complained 
is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  it.  It  is  a  model 
of  descriptive  writing;  true  to  Nature  in  its 
minutest  details,  yet  never  insulting  her  by  trivial 
attempts  at  outward  imitation  where  artistic 
Bug'^estion  of  the  hidden  truth  was  possible. 
It  in  this  great  quality,  this  depth  of  insight  into 
the  'Soul  of  Nature/  which  places  Haydn's 
Tone-pictures  so  far  above  all  meaner  imitations. 
To  this  we  owe  onr  untiring  interest  in  the 
Scenes  depicted  in  the  Oratorio  ;  in  the  delicious 
softness  of  the  opening  Chorus,  which  seems 
actually  to  waft  a  perfumed  breeze  into  the  midst 
of  the  Concert-room ;  in  the  perfection  of  rustic 
happiness  portrayed  in  the  Song  which  describes 
the  joy  of  the  'Impatient  husbandman* — 'im- 
patient *  only  because  he  longs  to  hurry  on  from 
one  'joy*  to  another.  These  things  all  prove 
conclusively  that  Haydn^s  genius  was  not  failing. 
Yet,  in  another  sense,  he  waa  quite  right  and  Van 
Swieten  wrong :  the  labour  of  producing  such 
Music  was  too  great  for  hisphysical  strength. 
The  first  performance  of  *  The  Seasons '  took 
place  at  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace,  on  the  34th 
of  April,  1 801.  It  was  repeated  on  the  27th, 
and  on  the  ist  of  May ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May 
the  Composer  conducted  a  grand  public  per^ 
formance  at  the  Redoutensaal.  Its  success  was 
as  great  as  that  of  *  The  Creation,*  and  Haydn 
was  equally  delighted  with  it ;  but  he  was  never 
really  himself  again,  and  never  attempted  another 
great  work.  Strange  that  his  last  almost  supeiv 
human  effort,  though  it  cost  so  much,  should  in 
itself  have  exhibited  no  sign  of  the  weakness 
which  was  soon  to  bt-come  so  painfully  apparent. 

Haydn  stands  almost  as  much  alone,  with  re- 
gard .  to  his  greatest  works,  as  Handel :  but, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  class  his  Oratorios 
with  those  of  any  other  writer,  we  must  not 
suppose  that,  during  his  long  life,  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  idle.  In  Italy,  especially,  we  find 
traces  of  a  npid  progress,  the  results  of  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  our  Elbvbkth 
Period.^ 

We  have  already  shown,  in  our  Article 
Opbra,  that  the  principles  set  forth  by  Gluck 
found  no  direct  response  in  Italy.  Yet  the 
productions  of  this  epoch  go  far  to  prove  that, 
even  then,  they  were  not  wiUiout  an  indirect 
influence  for  good:  an  influence  which  is  as 
clearly  discernible — strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
say  so — in  the  writings  of  Picdnni  himself,  as 
in  those  of  his  contemporaries.  When  we  last 
spoke  of  the  Italian  Oratorio,  it  had  degenerated, 
like  the  Opera,  into  a  mere  Concert  of  attractive 
Airs.  Now,  in  Italy,  the  progress  of  the  Ora- 
torio has,  at  all  times,  corresponded  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Opera:  and,  to  the  manifest  improve- 
ment observable  in  the  Operas  of  this  Period  we 

1  The  word  *  Teriod '  b  here  lued.  m  In  our  uticle  Opeba,  rather  for 
the  purpow  of  Indicating  a  deflulte  st jle  than  a  chroDoIoglcal  epoch. 
Thus,  several  of  the  composers  tvhuse  names  we  are  about  to  men- 
tion In  our  IClevemtb  Pb»iod  died  before  Haydn,  while  others 
Rurrlved  him  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  In  no  case 
had  their  works  the  sllghest  affinity  with  his,  though  they  all  bore 
the  strongest  poa^lble  class  resemblance  to  each  other.  [See  foot- 
bute,  p  t<Ab  of  iba  present  volume.] 
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must  attribate  the   synchronooB   advance   ex- 
hibited in  its  Oratorios.     Aft^  Gluck  had  once 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  world  to  the  value 
of  dramatic  truth,  the  Concert  Opera,  and  the 
Concert  Oratorio,  became  alike  impossibie,  even 
among  those  who  professedly  held  the  reform^s 
views  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.    Influenced,  no 
doubt,  in  spite  uf  himself,  and  probably  quite 
unconsciously,  Piccinni  was  one  of  the  first  who 
attempted  to  incorporate  the  Airs  and  Duets  of 
the  Concert  Opera  into  a  consistent  whole;   to 
enrich  that  whole  with  Concerted  Movements 
and  Choruses,  worthy  of  a  great  Composer ;  and 
to  bind  its  several  elementa  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assist  the  development  of  the  Drama 
which  formed  its  raUon  dUre,  instead  of,  aa 
heretofore,  retarding  it.    His  efforts  to  introduce 
a  higher  style  and  a  more  truly  eosthetic  Ideal^ 
were  nobly  seconded  by  more  than  one  of  his 
most  talented  countrymen :   and,  that  the  im- 
provement he  thus  etiected  in  the  construction  of 
the  Opera  extended  to  the  Oratorio  also,  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  fibct  that  his  own  Oratorio, 
'Jonathas,'  produced  in  1792,  has  always  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  actually  the 
greatest  of  his  works.  His  most  illustrious  coad  j  u- 
tors  in  this  great  reform  were — Salieri,  whose  best 
Oratorios  were  Metastasio's  'Passione  di  Gesii 
Cristo'  and  *GesiL  al  limbo*  ;^  Zingarelli,  whose 
*  Distruzzione  di  Gerusalemme '  will  be  found, 
in  the  form  of  a  MS.  Score,  in  the  Dragonetti 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  and,  lastly, 
Cijuarosay  the  greatest  Italian  Composer  of  the 
age,  whose  *  Sagiifizio  d*  Abramo  *  and  *  Assalone ' 
— the  last  of  which  will  be  also  found  among  the 
Dragonetti  MSS. — are  modek  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  the  most  touchingly  pathetic  expresmon.' 
It  is  true  that  these  lascinating  works  almost 
entirely  ignore  the  broad  line    of   distinction 
which  ought  always  to  be  drawn  between  Sacred 
Music  and  that  which  is  of  a  purely  secular 
character,  in  which  respect  they  are  not  to  be 
commended  as  models.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
undoubtedly  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  illustrate 
the   dramatic  sense  of  the  Sacred  Narrative, 
though  in  too  superficial,  not  to  say  too  unworthy 
a  spirit.    We  meet  with  the  same  fault,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  prominently  forced  iutu 
notice,  in  the  works  of  a  once  celebrated  but  now 
very  unjustly  forgotten  German  writer,  Johann 
Grottlieb  Naumann,  who  studied,  for  many  years,  ~ 
in  Italy,  and,  as  Hasse  had  done  belore  him, 
entirely  abandoned  himself  to  the  seductions  of 
the  Italian  style,  with  all  its  beauties  and  all  its 
Khortcomings :   only,  the  Italian  style  he  culti- 
vated was  a  later  one  than  that  with  which  Hasse 
had  some  thirty  years  previously  so  completely 
identified  himself.    He  wrote  no  unconnected 
strings  of  Concert  Airs,  but  brought  out  the  btst 
points  of  the  Period  we  are  now  considering,  en- 
riched Italian  Melody  with  many  beauties  de- 
rived from  the  German  style,  and  produced  a 
long  list  of  Oratorios,  of  which  the  best  known 
were, '  La  morte  d*Abel,'  *  Davidde  nella  valle  di 

S  One  of  Madame  Mallbran's  greatest  iueo6>aei.iva«  achleTcd  In  aa 
Air  from  the '  8a«Tiflzlo.' 
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Terebinto/  Metastasio's  'La  Passione  de  Gwh 
Cristo/  'Isacco  figuradel  Redentore,'  *  Giuseppe 
Riconosduto/  •Sant'  Elena  al  Calvario,*  'I  Pel- 
legrini,' and  'Betulia  liberata/  and  Miglia- 
▼eccha*8  '  D  figliuol  prodigo.'  Himmel,  Winter, 
Weigl,  and  several  other  talented  German  Com- 
posers also  contributed  Italian  Oratorios,  of  more 
or  less  value,  to  this  Period;  to  which  must 
be  referred  Mozart's  youthful  production,  'La 
Betulia  liberata,'  written,  it  is  believed,  when 
he  had  just  completed  his  sixteenth  year ;  Dit- 
tersdorf  s  '  Giudacco  nella  Persia,  ossia  TEsther,' 
'  Giobbe,'  and  *  La  liberatione  del  Popolo ' ;  and 
many  other  works,  by  writers  whose  talent  was 
undeniable,  though  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  as 
Composers  of  Oratorios,  they  made  no  attempt 
to  soar  to  heights  which  they  might  easily  have 
reached,  had  they  been  more  in  earnest,  or  less 
desirous  to  attain  a  short-lived  popularity;  for 
it  was  unquestionably  to  the  low  standard  of 
popular  taste  that  the  best  interests  of  this 
otherwise  promising  Period  were  sacrificed. 

The  history  of  our  Twelfth  Period  brings  us 
into  contact  with  one  single  Composer  only — 
the  compor^er  of  one  single  Oratorio. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  tha^^ee- 
thoven's  single  Oratorio  can  be  placed  on  ale^ 
with  his  single  Opera.  He  wrote  *Fidelio*  in 
1805,  when  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  ar- 
tistic power:  *Christus  am  Oelberge'  ('The 
Mount  of  Olives')  was  produced  in  itJ03,  when 
he  was  not  yet  really  Beethoven,  not  having  as 
yet  produced  the  *Eroica  Symphony.'  Those 
two  years  made  all  the  difference ;  for  they 
repre^nted  the  distinction  between  the  First 
and  Second  Styles.  Nevertheless,  '  The  Mount 
of  Olives  *  is  so  great  a  work,  that,  though  it  may 
not  bear  comparison  with  some  of  its  author's 
later  productions,  it  cannot  possibly  be  associated 
with  the  writings  of  any  other  Ciomposer :  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  have  here  thought  it 
necessary  to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  More- 
over, its  idioRyncrasy  presents  so  many  exceptional 
features,  that,  if  we  have  erred  at  all,  it  is  in 
having  allowed  only  one  category  for  its  re- 
ception: for,  critics  have  described  it  under 
almost  as  many  different  aspects  as  the  Chame- 
leon in  the  Fable.  Qua  Music,  it  is  simply 
enchanting :  overflowing  with  that  delicious 
freshness  which  so  frequently  invests  its  Com- 
poser's 'First  Manner'  with  a  charm  scarcely 
less  potent  than  that  exercised  by  the  grander 
magic  of  the  'Second.'  Qud  Oratorio,  it  shrieks 
,  ns  as  a  monstrous  anomnly.  Undoubtedly,  Huber, 
the  writer  of  the  words,  is  chargeable  with  the 
worst  part  of  its  extravagance :  the  wonder  is, 
that  any  consideration  on  earth  could  have  in- 
duced Beethoven,  who  was  generally  so  scrupu- 
lously careful  in  such  matters,  to  set  one  single 
word  ofsuch a  Libretto  to  Music.  Without  entering 
into  details,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  contrary,  to 
all  precedent,  our  Lord  is  nmde  to  sing  a  long 
Scena  ed  Aria;  a  Duet  with  the  Angel,  in  which 
the  two  voices  constantly  move  in  long  passages 
of  Thirds  and  Sixths ;  and  a  Trio  with  the 
Angel   and    St.   Peter.     Beethoven's  religious 
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opinions  are  known  to  have  been,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  original : '  yet,  supposing  him  to  have 
seen  no  impropriety  in  this  departure  from  esta- 
blished usage,  one  might  fairly  have  expected 
from  him  some  recognition  of  the  fact,  that, 
apart  from  all  religious  feeling,  the  events  of  the 
night  preceding  the  Passion  were  so  inexpressibly 
mournful  that  none  can  read  of  them  unmoved. 
Yet  we  find  no  sign,  even  of  this.  Not  only  is 
the  style  purely  ssecular,  but,  in  certain  places — 
such  as  the  Trio,  for  instance — it  is  absolutely 
sparkling.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  Eng- 
land, to  remove  these  grave  incongruities  by  sub- 
stituting  an  entirely  new  Libretto,  called '  Engedi,* 
and  founded  on  the  sojourn  of  David  in  the 
Wilderness.  A  substituted  Libretto  never  can 
be  really  successful :  but  the  mere  fact  that  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  sufficiently  proves  the 
gravity  of  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  palliate. 
To  those  who  are  capable  of  reconciling  them- 
selves to  an  evil  so  deeply  seated,  or,  at  least,  of 
ignoring  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
subject  and  its  treatment,  the  Music  must  be  an 
unmixed  treat.  In  eveiy  Movement  we  meet 
with  beauties  of  conception,  of  design,  or  of  in- 
dividual colouring,  such  as  are  never  found  save 
in  the  works  of  the  greatest  Masters.  The  Chorus 
is  extensively  employed,  and  keeps  the  interest 
alive  throughout ;  and  the  whole  culminates  in  a 
magnificent  burst  of  jubilant  Song,  far  exceeding 
in  grandeur  any  part  of  the  Mass  in  C — the 
splendid  'Hallelujah,'  the  first  Movement  of 
which  is  almost  suggestive  of  the  Old  Masters,  in 
its  stem  and  unwavering  Accompaniment,  while 
the  spirited  and  finely-developeri  Fugue,  full  of 
interest  and  fire,  and  weakened  only,  like  that 
we  have  described  in  the  'Creation,'  by  the 
exuberance  of  its  masterly  Instrumentation,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  modem 
Part-writing.  It  is  something,  though  the  work 
cannot  be  relieved,  as  a  whole,  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  to  be  able  to  select  fit>m  it  so 
many  Movements  of  superlative  excellence. 

Nine  years  after  the  first  performance  of  *  The 
Mount  of  Olives '  at  Vienna,  Spohr  inaugurated 
the  Thirteenth  Period  by  bringing  out  his 
first  Oratorio  'Das  jiingste  Grericht,*'  at  Erfurt, 
where  it  was  produced  under  his  own  super- 
intendence in  181 2.  Though  the  great  Violinist, 
then  twenty-eight  years  old,  had  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  tJie  characteristic  and  highly  ori- 
ginal style  by  which  his  works  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  all  other  Composers,  be  had  not  yet 
brought  it  to  that  full  perfection  which,  in  later 
years,  made  it  a  part  of  himself.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  this  early  Oratorio,  notwithstanding 
its  undoubted  merits,  is  unequ^,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  disappointing.  Perhaps  it  would  seem 
lessee  had  we  no  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with 
greater  works  of  later  date ;  for  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Choruses  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  the  occasion  of  the  fiirst  performance, 


I  See  r<A.  1,  i».  160. 

S  Literally  trantlated.  'The  Last  Jndgmtni.'  ThU  work,  howerer, 
as  will  be  prescDtly  seen,  has  do  coiutectlun  wlUi  the  Oratorio  kuoim 
by  that  name  in  Suflaad. 
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and  it  is  certain  that-  the  part  of  Satan  is 
finely  conceived,  and  carried  out  with  masterly 
skill :  but  that  there  are  weak  points  cannot  be 
denied.  Very  different  is  it  with  *  Die  letzten 
Dinge/  (x>mpu8ed  at  Cassel  in  1825,  and  first 
performed  in  1826.  We  here  see  the  Master  at 
his  best;  his  style,  more  conspicuous  for  its 
individuality  than  that  of  any  other  Composer 
of  this  century,  fully  developed ;  his  experience 
matured  by  long  and  unbroken  familiarity  with 
the  Orchestra,  under  circumstances  scarcely  less 
£Eivourable  than  those  which  exercised  so  happy 
an  effect  upon  the  Art-life  of  Haydn;  and  his 
genius  free  to  lead  him  where  it  would.  It 
led  him,  in  this  case,  to  attempt  the  illustration 
of  Mysteries  which  might  well  have  appalled 
a  less  bold  spirit  than  his.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  presented  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  him.  There  is,  in  all  his  Music — 
even  in  his  most  joyous  strains — an  undercurrent 
of  unfathomable  depth  which  seems  continually 
striving  to  lead  the  hearer  away  from  the  exter- 
nal aspect  of  things,  in  order  to  show  him  a  hidden 
meaning  not  to  be  revealed  to  the  thoughtless  lis- 
tener. Even  the  glorious  March  in  '  Die  Weihe 
der  Tone '  leiives  a  feeling  rather  of  sadness  thaQ 
exultation  behind  it.  The  value  of  such  a  quality 
as  this  in  '  Die  letzten  Dinge '  was  incalculable. 
Spohr's  familiarity  with  the  profoimdest  secrets 
of  the  Chromatic  and  Enharmonic  genera,  which 
had  by  this  time  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
afforded  him  access  to  regions  of  musical  exprea- 
sion  Ml  yet  unexplored ;  and  he  entered  them,  not 
with  the  timidity  of  a  pioneer,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  finished  Master.  His  refined  taste 
precluded  the  possibility  of  an  inharmonious  pro- 
gression :  yet  he  dared  modulations  which,  in 
less  skilful  hands,  would  have  been  excruciating. 
Diatonic  and  Chromatic  *  False  Relations'  are 
two  very  different  things :  but,  there  are  such 
things  as  Chromatic,  and  even  Enharmonic  *  False 
Relations* — a  sad  fact  of  which  Spohr*s  imitators 
appear  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  Spohr  never 
writes  one.  In  the  space  of  half  a  bar,  he  may" ' 
take  us  miles  from  the  Key  in  which  we  started : 
but  the  journey  is  performed  so  smoothly  that 
we  scarcely  know  we  have  performed  it.  The 
quality  one  most  misses  in  his  Music  is  that  of 
sternness;  yet  in  *Die  letzten  Dinge,*  we  are 
not  without  indications  even  of  that.  This  great 
Oratorio,  the  name  of  which  literally  signifies 
'  The  last  Things/  is  the  one  now  so  well  known 
in  this  country  as  *The  last  Judgment.'  The 
English  title  is  a  very  unfortunate  one ;  for  be- 
sides being  a  gross  mistranslation,  it  gives  a  very 
false  idea  both  of  the  scope  and  the  intention  of 
the  work.  The  words  are  selected,  for  the  most 
part,  from  those  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  which 
describe  the  terrible  Signs  and  Portents  to  be 
sent,  hereafter,  as  precursors  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.  Dramatic  treatment  would 
manifestly  have  been  an  insult  to  the  solemnity  of 
such  a  subject*.  Spohr  has  not  even  ventured  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  Sacred  Epic.  His  interpreta- 
tion is  purely  contemplative.  He  first  strives  to 
lead  our  thoughts  aa  far  as  possible  beyond  the 


reach  of  all  external  impressions ;  and  then,  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  that  oratory  which  fiir 
exceeds  in  power  the  rhetoric  of  words,  invites 
us  to  meditate  upon  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
passages  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Bible. 
The  amount  of  artistic  skill  made  subservient  to 
this  great  end  is  almost  incredible.  The  form  of 
the  Movements,  the  disposition  of  the  Voices, 
the  Instrumentation  of  the  AccompanimentSy  are 
all,  in  turn,  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  There  is  but 
one  idea,  from  banning  to  end.  The  Compoder 
makes  no  attempt  to  please,  but  is  content  to  come 
before  us  simply  in  the  character  of  Preacher. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  work  does  not  contain  a  single 
Air.  The  lovely  Duet  for  Treble  and  Tenor, 
'Forsake  me  not,'  is  the  only  regularly-constnicted 
Movement  allotted  to  the  Solo  Voices.  Except 
for  this,  they  are  exclusively  employed,  either  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chorus,  which  is  in  constant 
requisition,  or  in  the  declamation  of  highly- wrought 
Accompanied  Recitative,  so  melodious  in  cha- 
racter, that,  had  it  been  produced  at  the  present 
day,  it  would  probably  have  been  called  'Meloa.* 
The  Instrumentation  of  this  Recitative  exhibits  the 
Composer  in  his  fullest  strength,  but  prodaimsi, 
at  the  same  time,  a  most  commendable  amount 
of  self-renunciation.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may 
be  described  as  Tone-painting,  but  its  imagery 
is  purely  subjective.  Ever  striving  so  to  influence 
the  mind  as  to  bring  it  more  and  more  closely  em 
raj^ri  with  the  written  text  as  the  work  ap- 
proaches its  climax,  it  never  attempts  to  depict 
realities,  but  aims  rathor  at  the  suggestion  of  un- 
spoken thoughts  which  serve  its  purpose  far 
more  readily  than  any  amount  of  realistic  delinea* 
tion — and  it  attains  its  end  by  many  a  master- 
stroke. In  the  well-known  Chorus,  *A11  glory 
to  the  Lamb  that  died,' — which,  by  the  way, 
is  almost  always  sung,  in  England,  much  fiuter 
than  Spohr  himself  used  to  take  it — the  pa^- 
toraU  character  of  the  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment brings  instantly  before  us  the  Birth  of 
the  Lamb  Whose  Incarnation  formed  the  first 
step  in  the  great  Sacrifice  we  are  contem- 
plating. It  is  like  a  glimpse  of  Van  E3rck*s 
marvellous  Picture  in  the  Cathedral  at  Ghent. 
The  tumultuous  horror  of  the  Chorus,  'Destroyed 
is  Babylon  the  mighty'  is  increased  a  thousandfold 
by  the  freezing  lull  during  which  *  the  Sea  gives 
up  its  dead.'  And,  when  the  horror  is  over,  and 
we  have  felt  rather  Uian  heard  its  thunders  dying 
away  in  the  distance,  and  have  learned,  from  the 
Voice  of  the  Angel,  that  *  All  is  fulfilled,'  and 
Babylon  no  more,  the  wrathful  sounds,  already 
nearly  inaudible,  continue  to  fade  through  a  still 
softer  pianisiiimo,  until  they  lead  us  into  the 
opening  strains  of  the  ineffably  beautiful  Quartet^ 
'Blessed  are  the  dead,'  which  forms  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  whole.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Oratorio  more  striking  than  this  truly 
sublime  conception,  Spohr  himself  evidently  felt 
this,  and  intended  that  it  should  be  so :  for  he 
attempts  nothing  more.  Henceforward,  all  is 
peace;  and  even  the  bold  Chorus,  'Great  and 
wonderful,'  with  its  fine  fugal  writing  and  beauti- 
ful contrasts,  dies  away,  at  1^,  into  a  pianissimo. 
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May 'there  not  be  a  bidden  meaning  even  in  this  ? 
— that  we  are  to  go  home,  not  to  talk  about  what 
we  have  heard,  but  to  think  about  it  ? 

Spohr  wrote  no  other  Oratorio,  after  this,  imtil 
iS35>  when,  Btill  living  at  CasBel,  he  composed 
and  Buperintended  the  performance  of  *  Des 
Heilandfl  letzte  ^Stunden,*  a  work  which  first 
became  known  in  England  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Crucifixion.'  and,  at  a  later  period,  under 
that  of  *  Calvary/  Some  of  the  Choruses  in  this 
are  characterised  by  a  tenderness  to  which  their 
chromatic  structure  lends  an  inexpressible  charm ; 
and  the  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  solemn 
beauty  which  leads  us  deeply  to  regret  that  it 
should  be  so  rarely  performed  in  public.  It  was 
followed,  some  years  later,  by  *  The  Fall  of  Baby- 
lon,' a  work  of  greater  proportions,  which,  on 
July  21,  1843,  the  Composer  himself  directed, 
for  the  first  time,  at  Exeter  Hall,  by  special  in- 
vitation of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  on 
which  occasion  the  effect  produced  by  the 
opening  bars  of  the  Chorus,  *  The  Lion  roused 
from  slumber  is  springing,'  was  one  which  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it  will  not 
easily  forget.  Spohr,  indeod,  was  a  model  Con- 
ductor, and  sometimes  electrified  his  audience 
by  a  single  stroke  of  his  B&ton,  though  never 
with  a  rude  or  unwelcome  shock^^^ 

One  of  Spohr's  most  iUustrioiircontemporaries 
was  the  indefatigable  and  highly-gifted  Fried  rich 
Schneider,  a  writer  who  once  enjoyed  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  popularity  which  is  now  some- 
what on  the  wane.  Between  the  years  1810 
and  1838,  he  produced,  besides  numerous  Operas 
and  other  important  works,  no  less  than  sixteen 
German  Oratorios  ;  viz.  '  Die  HoUenfahrt  des 
Measias '  (1810)  ;  '  Das  Weltgericht  *  (1819),  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  writings ;  *  Die  Tod- 
tenfeier*  (1821);  *  Die  Sundfluth' (1823);  'Der 
▼erlorene  Paradies'  (1824);  'Jesus  Geburt' 
(1825);  'Christus  derMeister'(i827);  'Pharao' 
(1828):  *Chri8tus  das  Kind' (1829);  'Gideon* 
(1829)  ;  'Absalom '  (1830)  ;  '  Das  befreite  Jeru- 
salem '  (1835)  ;  *  Salomonis  Tempelbau  '  (1836) ; 
'Bonifadus'  (1837),  unfinished;  'G^thsemane 
und  Golgotha'  (1838);  and  *Christus  der  Erlo- 
ser'  (1838).  All  ihcBQ  works  were  more  than 
ordinarily  successful,  in  their  day — as  were  also 
Lindpaintner's  'Abraham'  and  *Der  J  tingling 
von  Nain* — but,  with  the  exception  of  'Das 
Weltgericht,'  they  are  now  almost  forgotten,  even 
in  Germany;  to  Spohr,  therefore,  the  Thirteenth 
Period  is  alone  indebted  for  its  immortality. 

The  history  of  our  Foubtebnth  Pebiod  is  a 
glorious  one ;  but,  again,  it  depends  for  its  cele- 
brity entirely  upon  Uie  genius  of  a  single  Com- 
poser— who,  however,  is  one  not  likdy  to  be 
■oon  foigotten. 

Though  Mendelssohn,  when  he  first  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  writing  an  Oratorio,  had  not 
yet  completed  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  al- 
ready a  finished  Scholar,  an  accomplished  Mu- 
sician, a  profound  Thinker,  and  the  Composer  of  a 
large  collection  of  works,  not  a  few  of  which  are 

1  Utanny,  'The  Sarlonr'a  iMt  boon.'  ttiongh  th»t  title  hM  nerer 
applied  to  It  In  this  cuuntry. 
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classed,  even  by  critics  of  the  present  day,  among 
his  best.  He  did  not,  therefore,  enter  upon  his 
task  without  consideration,  or  without  expe- 
rience. He  knew  what  an  Oratorio  ought  to  be ; 
and  he  had  already  made  choice  of  the  School 
which  pleased  him  best — the  School  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  in  treating  of  our  Sixth 
Period,  the  brightest  luminary  of  which  was 
Joh.  Seb.  Bach.  But,  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Mendelssohn  was  no  imitator,  either  of 
Bach,  or  any  other  Composer  :  he  simply  set  to 
work  upon  Baches  principles,  just  as  Mozart  set 
to  work  upon  Haydn  s,  and  afterwards  wrought 
out  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way.  And  that 
way  proved  to  be  9  very  original,  as  well  aa  a 
very  attractive  one.  The  idea  of  choosing  the 
life  and  mission  of  S.  Paul  for  a  subject  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  Frankfort  *  Cacilien- Verein,* 
in  the  year  1 831.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and 
requested  Marx  to  write  a  Book  for  him.  Marx 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Chorales  which 
Mendelssohn  wished  to  introduce  were  unsuited 
to  the  date  of  the  narrative.  Mendelssohn,  there- 
fore, with  the  assistance  of  his  friends  Fiirst  and 
Schubring,  compiled  a  Book  for  himself,  selecting 
the  won  Is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Bible.  An^tminent  critic 
of  the  present  day  (Hand,  '  Aesthetik  der  Ton- 
kunst,'  ii.  p.  576)  finds  &ult  with  its  construction, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Hero  of  the  story  is  not 
made  its  central  point.  '  We  see  here,'  he  says, 
*not  one  Oratorio,  but  two — S.  Stephen,  and 
S.  Paul — bound  together  by  external  ties  ;  while 
S.  Paul,  who,  as  the  Hero,  should  in  the  fulness 
of  his  strength  fight  the  battle  with  himself  and 
with  the  world,  passes,  through  a  series  of  trials, 
into  the  background,  surrounded  by  companions 
scarcely  less  worthy  than  himself,  without  ever  ap- 
pearing as  the  central  point  of  Uie  dramatic  unity.' 
Hand's  critidsms  are  generally  valuable ;  but  he 
was  altogether  wrong,  here,  and  utterly  mistook  the 
Composer's  meaning.  Mendelssohn's  conception 
— perfectly  homogeneous  in  essence,  though  some- 
what complicated  in  structure — embraced  three 
historical  facts,  over  which  one  other  fact,  of 
greater  significance  than  all,  dominated  supreme. 
The  three  facts,  which  he  presents  to  us  in  three 
distinct  pictures,  each  half  dramatic  and  half 
epic,  are  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  the 
Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  and  the  Apostle's  later 
career  ;  symbolical  respectively  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  world  to  the  True  Faith,  the 
power  of  the  True  Faith  to  make  friends  even  of 
its  persecutors,  and  the  Preaching  of  the  True 
Faith  through  all  the  world.  The  one  predomi- 
nant  £Etct,  which  governs  all  these,  and  to  the 
exposition  of  which  they  each  contribute  a  most 
important  share,  is  the  idtimate  triumph  of 
Christianity;  and,  precisely  because  the  great 
Apostle  laboured  so  zealously  to  promote  that 
triumph,  he  not  only  appear?  as  the  central- 
point  of  the  whole,  but  we  are  made  to  feel  his 
influence,  either  as  persecutor  of  the  Faithful,  or 
Preacher  of  the  Faith,  even  in  those  Scenes  in 
which  he  is  not  actually  present.  He  stands  be- 
fore us,  throughout,  as  the  visible  representative 
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of  the  one  grand  thought  wluch  penneates  the 
entire  design.  A  symbolical  Apostle,  with  just 
enough  personality  to  secure  our  affectionate  re- 
cognition, but  not  enough  to  prevent  us  from 
regarding  him  as  the  embodinieQt  of  an  abstract 
idea — the  dissemination  of  the  great  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  by  the  mouths  of  duly  appointed 
Messengers,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  we  can  at  once  see 
why  it  was  that  Mendelssohn  insisted  so  strongly 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Chorale.  In  Protestant 
Germany,  the  Chorale  is  universally  understood  to 
represent  the  united  Voice  of  the  whole  Christian 
Churdh.  How  then  could  the  trials,  the  hopes, 
the  faith,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  Church  be 
intelligibly  expressed,  to  German  hearers,  with- 
out its  aid?  Mendelssohn  makes  it  the  keystone 
of  the  whole.  It  opens  his  magnificent  Overture 
with  an  exhortation  to  vigilance  which  no  Ger- 
man could  possibly  misunderstand.  In  the  ma»- 
sive  opening  Chorus,  the  passage  beginning  with 
tho  words  'The  Heathen  furiously  raj^e'  suffici- 
ently explains  the  need  of  such  watchfulness ;  and 
then  the  Church  sets  forth  her  &ith  and  trust,  in 
a  new  Chorale,  *  To  God  on  high  be  thanks  and 
praise ' — the  calm  beauty  of  which  must  needs 
dispel  all  fear  for  the  future.  Then  follows  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen,  illustrated  in  a  series 
of  Movements  the  most  noticeable  of  which  are 
the  angry  Chorus  '  Now  this  man  ceaseth  not ' ; 
the  beautiful  and  highly- wrought  Scena  sung  by 
8.  Stephen  himself ;  the  reitemted  comminations 
of  the  Jews ;    the  heavenly  note  of  warning, 

*  Jerusalem  1  Jerusalem  t'  interposed  between 
two  violent  outbursts  of  popular  fury  ;  and  the 
most  characteristic  Chorus  of  all,  *  Stone  him  to 
death ! '  after  which  the  Church  again  breathes 
forth  a  sigh  of  hopeful  submission,  in  the  Chorale 
'  To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit,*  and  the 
delightfully  melodious  Chorus,  '  Happy  and  blest 
are  they,'  which  succeeds  it.  If  any  proof  were 
needed  of  the  coriiectness  of  the  theory  we  have 
advanced,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  until  this  point  that  Saul  makes  his  ap- 
pearance upon  the  Scene  in  his  own  proper  person. 
Most  dramatists  would  certainly  have  introduced 
him  at  the  close  of  the  Martyrdom,  if  not  before. 
Mendelssohn  contents  himself  with  allowing  us 
to  feel  his  influence  only  during  the  trial,  reserv- 
ing his  entrance  until  all  is  over,  when  he  brings 
him  before  us  as  the  trae  Hero  of  the  piece,  with 
the  fiery  Bass  Solo — '  Consume  them  all ! '  In  spite 
of  threatenings,  and  persecution,  and  slaughter,  the 

.  Church  still  sings  of  comfort — this  time,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Sulo  Voice — ^in  *  But  the  Lord  is 
mindful  of  his  own.*  There  is  hope — she  would 
say — that  even  the  persecutor  may  be  saved.  And 
then  follows  the  Conversion,  in  which  the  expedient 
of  assigning  our  Lord's  words  to  a  Chorus  of  four 
Treble  Voices,  though  not  altogether  new — for  it 
dates  from  the  15th  century' — introduces  a  well- 
conceived  and  appropriate  effect  in  which  a  long 
and  skilfully  managed  ereseendo  leads  with  ever 
increasing    excitement   into    the    fiery  Cliorus, 

*  Rise  up  I  arise !  rise  and  shine !  *  The  Light  has 
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broken  in  upon  the  soul  of  the  future  Apostle : 
and  again  the  Church  speaks  to  him,  and  indi- 
cates his  appointed  work,  in  the  fine  old  Chorale 
'  Sleepers  wake  1  *  each  phrase  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  simultaneous  crsah  of  all  the  brass  instm- 
ments.  But  he  cannot,  at  once,  realise  the  great 
things  that  have  been  done  for  him.  The  Light 
has  blinded  him,  for  the  time ;  and  he  must  needs 
crave  forgiveness  and  mercy,  until  they  are  assured 
to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Ananias.  Then  it  is  that 
he  expresses  his  unbounded  joy,  in  a  great  cry, 
'  I  praise  Thee,  0  Lord  my  God,*  while  the  Church 
watches  over  him,  still  shaking  words  of  comfort, 
and  concluding  the  First  Part  with  the  grand 
contemplative  Chorus,  '  O  great  is  the  depth.' 

The  conception  of  the  Second  Part  is  really 
&T  grander  than  that  of  the  First,  though  it  is  less 
forcibly  dramatic,  and  even  keeps  the  epic  element 
in  the  background,  except  when  it  is  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  personality  of  S.  Paul 
himself  into  sufficiently  strong  relief.  It  opens 
with  a  fine  five-part  Chorus,  'The  Nations  are  now 
the  Lord's,'  in  which  Mendelssohn's  power  as  a 
Fugue-writer  is  well  utilised.  It  then  takes  up 
the  subject  at  the  point  for  which  the  whole  of 
the  First  Part  was  but  a  necessary  preparation 
— the  actual  preaching  of  the  Apostle.  This  is 
interrupted  by  a  Chorus  of  Jews,  '  Is  this  he  ?  * 
carrying  out  the  same  idea  as  the  tumultuous  pan- 
sages  in  the  First  Part,  and  thus  contributing  to 
the  unity  of  the  general  intention  by  exhibiting  the 
same  crowd,  at  one  moment  persecuting  S.  Ste- 
phen, and,  at  another,  S.  Paul  himself.  Again  the 
Church  perceives  the  danger,  and  prays  for  direo> 
tion,  in  the  Chorale,  'O  Thou  the  true  and  only 
Light  1 '  after  which  S.  Paul,  and  his  companion 
S.  Barnabas,  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  In  the  Scene 
of  the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra,  the  epic  element  rea|>> 
pears  ;  and  the  sensuous  Chorus  sung  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter  is  contrasted  with  admirable 
skill  with  the  solemn  strains  of  *  But  our  God 
abideth  in  Heaven.'  The  Jews  interpose  again  in 
a  Chorus  no  less  characteristic  of  the  raging  mul- 
titude than  those  we  have  already  heard :  after 
which  the  Apostle,  having  been  cheered  by  the 
mingled  exhortation  and  promise '  Bd  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,*  takes  that  affecting  leave  of '  the 
Brethren  *  which,  as  described  by  S.  Luke,  brings 
all  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  into 
the  noblest  and  most  touching  relief;  and  the 
Oratorio  concludes  with  the  Choruses,  '  See  what 
love  hath  the  Father  bestowed  on  us,*  and  '  Not 
only  unto  him,  but  unto  all  them  that  love  truly,* 
bringing  prominently  into  view  the  idea  which 
has  been  persistently  kept  before  us,  from  first  to 
last — the  universal  triumph  of  the  Church  as  ex- 
emplified in  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
Apostles,  who,  faithful  to  the  last,  passes  from  our 
sight,  that  he  may  receive  the  promised  Crown. 

*  S.  Paul '  was  first  performed  at  Diisseldorf, 
on  Whitsunday.  May  22,  1836;  and  in  English, 
at  Liverpool,  on  Oct.  3  following.  *  Elijah  * 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  on 
Aug.  26, 1846,  Mendelssohn  having,  meanwhile, 
passed  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  inde- 
£iti^able  work,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  vast 
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amount  of  experience.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  *  Elijah '  is  really  a  greater  work  than 
*S.  Paul':  it  is  great  in  a  different  way.  The 
history  of  its  gradual  development  having  already 
been  narrated  at  length  in  the  article  Mjbndels- 
SOHN,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  speak  of  it  in 
its  perfect  form.  In  one  respect,  the  main  idea 
is  the  same  as  that  treated  in  *  S.  Paul  * — the 
triumph  of  Truth  over  Falsehood.  In  both  Ora- 
torios, the  instrument  by  which  this  triumph  is 
accomplished  is  a  Heaven-conmiissinned  Teacher, 
whose  influence  U  distinctly  perceptible  through- 
out the  entire  work ;  only,  in  '  Elijah/  the 
personality  of  this  Teacher  is  more  frequently 
brought  before  us  than  in  '  S.  Paul,*  where  we 
are  so  frequently  made  to  feel  his  influence  with- 
out actually  seeing  him.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  later  Oratorio  is  much  more  dramatic 
in  structure  than  the  earlier  one.  The  character 
of  the  Prophet  is  drawn  with  minute  attention 
to  the  peciiliar  traits  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
in  the  Scripture  Narrative :  and  the  Scenes  in 
which  he  stands  forth  as  the  principal  figure  are 
painted  with  intense  descriptive  power.  Eight 
such  Scenes  are  brought  most  prominently  into 
the  foreground :  four  in  the  First  Part — the  Pro- 
phecy of  the  Drought,  the  Raising  of  the  Widow's 
Son,  the  Sacrifice  on  Mount  Cirmel,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Rain  ;  and  four  in  the  Second — 
the  Persecution  of  Elijah  by  Jezebel,  the  Pro* 
phet's  sojourn  in  the  Desert,  with  all  its  awful 
revelations  of  Almighty  Power,  his  return  to  his 
People  and  subsequent  departure  in  the  Fiery 
Chariot,  and  the  magnificent  conclusion  which 
teaches  us  the  deep  signification  of  the  whole. 
The  Recitative  in  which  the  opening  Prophecy  is 
announced,  placed  before  the  Overture  which  so 
vividly  describes  its  terrible  effects,  is  a  grand 
conception,  scarcely  exceeded  in  dramatic  force 
by  any  subsequent  passage,  and  immeasurably 
enhanced  by  the  four  solemn  Chords  with  which 
the  Brass  Instruments  prelude  the  first  words  of 
the  terrible  denunciation.  The  despairing  phrases 
of  the  Overture  lead  so  naturally  into  the  cry  of 
the  wailing  People,  'Help,  Lord!  the  harvest 
is  over,  the  summer  days  are  gone,'  that  we  can- 
not but  believe  the  whole  chain  of  Movements  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  same  individual 
idea,  the  gradual  development  of  which  finds  con- 
sistent expression  in  Obadiah*s  exhortation  to 
repentance— clothed  in  the  lovely  Tenor  Air, '  If 
with  all  your  hearts' — and  the  noble  chain  of 
Movements,  beginning  with  'Yet  doth  the  Lord,' 
which  forms  the  climax  of  this  'division  of  the 
subject.  In  the  next  picture  we  find  Elijah  '  by 
the  brook  Cherith,'  whence,  after  having  been 
comforted  by  the  soothing  strains  of  the  Double 
Quartet,  'He  shall  give  His  Angels  charge  over 
thee,'  he  is  summoned  to  Zarephath,  to  the  house 
of  the  Widow,  the  Raising  of  wnose  Son  is  painted 
in  tender  accents  which  find  their  fitting  response, 
not,  as  the  careless  hearer  might  have  expected, 
in  a  Chorale — for  the  Chorale  belonc^  exclusively 
to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  and  this  is  pre- 
eminently a  Jewish  Oratorio — but,  in  the  con- 
templative Chorus,  '  Blessed  are  the  men  who  \ 
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itAt  Him,*  which  brin;^  the  Scene  to  so 
appropriate  and  well -considered  a  conclusion. 
Tlien  follows  the  Sacrifice,  in  which  the  tho- 
roughly worldly  yet  never  trivial  strains  sung  by 
the  Baal-worshippers  are  so  strikingly  contrasted 
with  Elijah's  sublime  Prayer,  'Lord  Grod  of  Abra- 
ham,' the  softer  harmonies  of  *  Cast  thy  burthen 
upon  the  Lord,'  and  the  Descent  of  the  Fire, 
and  consequent  recognition  of  the  true  Grod — a 
tremendous  Scene,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  the 
destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  and  needs 
all  the  resources,  both  choral  and  instrumental, 
that  the  Orchestra  can  afford,  for  its  efficient 
representation.  How  these  resources  are  used 
will  be  best  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
only  heard,  but  studied  the  Oratorio,  and  endea- 
voured to  interpret  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  composed.  But  this  is  not  the  culminating 
point  of  the  First  Part.  After  the  beautiful  Alto 
Song,  '  Woe  unto  them,'  we  again  meet  the  Pro- 
phet on  Mount  Carmel,  to  watch  with  him  for 
the  coming  rain,  until  the  Orchestra  actually 
shows  us  the  'little  cloud'  arising  'out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man's  hand,'  and  the  storm  bursts  over 
us  in  welcome  torrents,  bringing  salvation  to  the 
famine-stricken  people,  who,  intoxicated  with 
wonder  and  delight,  unite  in  the  thrilling  Chorus, 
'  Thanks  be  to  God,*  which  is  so  placed  as  to 
bring  out  its  strongest  points  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, while  it  derives  additional  effect  from  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  fitted  into  its  important 
position,  where  it  forms  so  fitting  a  complement 
to  the  ail-but  despairing  cry  for  mercy  with  which 
the  Oratorio  began. 

The  Second  Part  opens  with  the  Soprano  Solo, 
'I  am  He  that  comforteth,'  followed'  by  the 
quite  exceptional  Chorus,  'Be  not  afiraid,'  in 
which  so  many  different  emotions  are  portrayed 
by  the  master  hand  which  makes  them  all  sub- 
servient to  a  common  end.  After  this,  we  are 
brought  fi»ce  to  £aoe  with  the  hateful  Jezebel, 
who  comes  before  us,  in  all  her  meanness,  and 
deceit,  and  treacheiy,  to  incite  the  People  against 
the  Prophet  whose  prayers  have  saved  them, 
and  so  to  compass  his  destruction.  The  Recita- 
tive in  which  Obadii^  ooimsels  the  Seer  to  fly 
from  persecution  is  strangely  beautiful,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  one  of  the  most  impressive  pictures  that 
have  ever  been  attempted  in  the  whole  range  of 
descriptive  Music— the  hiding  in  the  Wilderness  ; 
the .  comfort  proffered  by  the  Angels,  in  the 
heavenly  Trio  *  Lift  thine  eyes,'  and  the  Chorus 
which  follows  it ;  the  sadness  which  almost  over- 
comes even  Elijah's  constancy ;  the  calm  peace 
of  the  beautiful  Air,  'O  rest  in  the  Lord';  and 
then  the  awful  history  which  tells  how  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  Who  was  not  in  the  Wind, 
nor  in  the  Earthquake,  nor  in  the  Fire,  revealed 
Himself,  at  length,  in  the  Still  Small  Voice.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  power 
with  which  this  terrible  event  is  depicted — the 
combination  of  technical  skill  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing needed  to  render  that  possible,  which,  had 
either  quality  &iled,  or  even  existed  in  excess  of 
the  other,  could  only  have  resulted  in  irreverence 
too  ghasUy  for  contemplation.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  Oub  ii  the  finest  part  of  the  Oratario : 
and  in  order  to  calm  the  excitement  which  it 
never  hi\a  to  produce,  it  is  absolutely  neoeasaiy 
that  the  hearer  should  return  for  a  moment  to 
things  of  earth,  and  join  in  converse  with  the 
Sons  of  the  Prophets  before  he  is  privileged  to 
hear  of  the  '  Chariot  of  Fire,  and  Horses  of  Fire,' 
in  which  the  Man  of  God  is  taken  to  receive  his 
reward.  Then  follows  the  Peroration — ^indudinff 
the  Tenor  Air  *  Then  shall  the  Righteous  shine, 
the  Quartet, '  O  come,  every  one  that  thirsteth/ 
and  the  splendid  Chorus,  *  And  then  shall  your 
light  break  forth' — in  which  is  summed  up  the 
lesson  of  the  whole :  the  lesson  of  faith  in  the 
Future,  founded  on  experience  of  the  Past;  the 
lesson  of  Hope,  and  Peace,  and  Joy,  which  the 
Composer  has  striven  to  impress  upon  us  through- 
out, and  ihiit  so  clearly,  that,  if  we  have  not 
learned  it,  we  have  learned  nothing  at  all. 

Had  Mendelssohn  lived  to  complete  *  Christus,* 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have  produced 
a  work  more  perfect  than  either  'S.  Paul,'  or 
'  Elijah.*  But,  we  dare  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
it.  For,  surely,  if  it  be  true,  as  one  of  the  most 
judicious  of  modem  German  critics  has  said,  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Oratorio  is  *  neither  to 
minister  to  our  senses,  nor  to  afford  us  what  we 
ordinarily  understand  by  the  words  pleasure 
and  entertainment,  but  to  elevate  our  souls,  to 
purify  our  lives,  and,  so  far  as  Art  can  conduce 
to  such  an  end,  to  strengthen  our  Faith,  and  our 
Devotion  towards  *  God,*^surely,  if  this  be  the 
legitimate  aim  of  the  great  Art-form  we  are  con- 
sidering, no  writer,  antient  or  modem,  has  ever 
striven  more  earnestly  to  attain  it  than  did  Men- 
delssohn, and  the  efforts  of  very  few  indeed  have 
been  blessed  with  an  equal  measure  of  success. 

As  in  our  Article  OPERA,  we  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  leave  the  productions  of  living  Com- 
posers to  the  judgment  of  a  future  generation  of 
Critics.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  firm  belief  in 
the  justice  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  this 
reservation,  we  would  gladly  have  found  space  to 
discuss  the  merits  and  oldl  attention  to  the 
desifips  of  *  S.  John  the  Baptist,'  *  The  Resurrec- 
tion/ and  'Joseph';  of '£li,'  and  'Naaman'; 
of  *S.  Cecilia,'  and  'S.  Peter';  of  *  The  Light  of 
the  World';  of  'S.  Polycarp'  and  'Hagar';  of 
Hiller's  'Saul,'  and  'Die  Zerstorung  Jerusa- 
lems,'  of  Rheinthaler's  '  Jephtba' ;  and  of  many 
another  fiuniliar  work,  the  interest  of  which  lies 
less  in  its  own  individual  significance  thui  in  the 
hope  it  gives  that  those  who  are  now  turning 
their  talents  to  such  excellent  account,  may,  by 
their  life-long  earnestness,  raise  a  £ftbric  to  which' 
their  successors  may  point  with  pride  as  well  as 
pleasure.  But  since  for  the  present  this  part  of 
our  subject  must  needs  be  left  in  abeyance,  it  re- 
mains only  to  speak  of  the  beautiful  Inspiration 
bequeathed  to  posterity  by  one  who  has  so  Istely 
left  us  that  it  seems  almost  sacrilegfious  to  exa- 
mine his  work  in  the  spirit  of  analytical  criticism. 
Tefc  we  should  lose  so  much  by  neglecting  to  do 
so,  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  proceed  to  the 

I  0.  H.  mtter.  'BeltrSge  lur  Ge*cbtcbto  dai  Orttorinim,*  p.  4a 
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consideration  of  the  single  pieoe  which  forms  the 
sum  and  substance  of  our  FirtEENTH  Peuod. 

Though,  with  the  characteristic  modesty 
which  graced  his  every  action.  Sir  Stemdale 
Bennett  was  content  to  call  'The  Woman  of 
Samaria'  a  Cantata,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  Oratorio  in  one  Part.  To  wish  that 
it  were  longer  would  be  a  great  mistake ;  for  it 
is  exactly  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  fulfils 
its  purpose  perfectly.  The  subject,  indeed,  would 
scarcely  admit  of  greater  extension.  Tet^  the 
work  IS  none  the  less  an  Oratorio  on  that  ac- 
count ;  for,  within  the  limits  dictated  by  the 
Evangelist,  the  treatment  of  the  Nanative  is 
exhaustive.  In  several  respects,  the  mode  of 
this  treatment  differs  from  that  adopted  by  some 
other  great  Composers.  Aif  might  have  been 
expected,  we  meet,  fix)m  first  to  last,  with  no 
attempt  at  dramatic  expression.  The  story  is 
told,  by  the  principal  Singers,  exactly  in  the 
words  in  which  we  find  it  narrated  in  the  Gospel 
aocording  to  S.  John ;  while,  from  time  to  time. 
Choruses,  the  words  of  which  are  selected  from 
other  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  are  intro- 
duced, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  hearer  in 
his  meditation  upon  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
principal  subject.  In  one  instance  only — *  Now 
we  believe  '—-does  the  Chorus  assist  in  canying 
on  the  narrative;  and,  even  here,  it  shows  no 
trace  of  dramatic  expression.  The  tone  of  the 
work  is  contemplative  and  devotional  through- 
out; for  the  most  part,  deeply  and  touchingly 
pathetic,  yet  never  lacking  enexgy,  where  energy 
is  needed,  though  the  sternest  passages  are  tem- 
pered with  the  exquisite  refinement  of  feeing 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  Composer's  style, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  a  part  of  himselt 
This  is  very 'remarkable  in  the  opening  Chorale 
'  Ye  Christian  People,  now  rejoice,'  founded  on 
the  old  German  melody  'Es  ist  gewisslich  an 
der  '  2jeit,'  in  which  the  bold  syncopations  in  the 
Melody,  and  the  powerful  treatnient-^f  the 
Accompaniment  in  no  vrise  diminish  the  effect 
produced  by  the  perfect  finish  of  the  whole.  It 
is  to  this  all-pervading  finish  that  the  entire 
work  owes  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  It  ex- 
hibits itself  everywhere,  alike  in  conception 
and  execution;  in  the  reverence  with  which 
the  Sacred  Text  is  treated,  and  the  perfection  with 
which  every  bar  of  Accompaniment  is  rounded 
into  form;  in  the  minute  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  rhetorical  enunciation  of  the  words, 
and  the  care  shown  in  the  resolution  of  each 
passing  dissonance — for,  how  could  a  man  who 
was  never  heard  to  speak  a  hard  word  of  any 
one  introduce  either  a  false  accent,  or  a  'false 
relation '  f  As  an  instance  of  the  reverence 
shown  to  the  Text,  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Our  Lord  is  never  made  to 
sing  in  His  own  proper  person,  but  in  that 
of  the  Evangelist.  For  example,  in  the  Reci- 
tative, No.  lo,  the  Bass  Voice  sings,  'He  said 
unto  her,  Woman,  believe  me.'  Bach,  himself 
the  most  referent  of  men,  would  have  assigned 
the  first  clauses  of  the  Verse  to  the  Evangelist, 
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and  the  last  three  words  to  Our  Lord,  Bpeakiog 
with  His  own  voice.  As  it  is  only  in  the  case 
of  Our  Lord  Himself  that  this  expedient  is  in- 
troduced, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  it :  we  may  remark,  indeed,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  very  Recitative  we  have 
quoted,  the  Evangelist  says,  '  The  Woman  saith 
unto  Him/  and  the  Woman  herself  then  takes 
up  the  theme  with, '  Sir,  I  perceive  that  Thou 
art  a  Prophet.*  It  is  to  this  beautiful  spirit  of 
reverence  that  the  Oratorio  owes  much  of  its 
devotional  effect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its 
production  was  a  pure  labour  of  love;  and 
there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Composer  meditated  upon  it  for  many  years 
before  he  began  to  put  his  ideas  into  sys- 
tematic form.  It  was  first  produced  at  the  Bir- 
mingham* Festival  in  1867.  Yet  as  long  ago  as 
1843  Stemdale  Bennett  showed  the  writer  a 
Chorus  for  six  Voices,  treated  antiphonally, 
which,  after  having  played  it  through  from  a 
neatly-written  Score,  he  said  he  intended  to 
introduce  into  an  Oratorio  he  was  then  medi- 
tating. After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  the 
writer  cannot  pretend  to  remember  details,  but 
he  is  quite  certain  that  if  not  absolutely  identical 
throughout  with '  Therefore  they  shall  come,'  the 
Chorus  to  which  he  alludes  was  the  first  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea  upon  which  that  delightful 
Movement  is  founded. 

\(.  When  the  20th  century  dawns  upon  us, 
will  those  who  are  now  in  their  childhood  be 
able  to  speak  of  new  Oratorios  worthy  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  immortal  works  to  which 
we  have  directed  the  reader's  attention  t  Will 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  is  now  working 
such  radical  changes  in  the  construction  of  the 
Opera  affect  the  Oratorio  also  t  Will  the  neg- 
lect of  Counterpoint,  the  contempt  for  Fugue,  the 
hatred  of  Polyphony,  which  so  many  young  Mu- 
sicians— and  not  young  ,jone8  only — are  rapidly 
learning  to  regard  as  signs  of '  prqeteBS,*  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  o£€aor€c[  Music  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  production  of  new  and 
worthy  works  impossible  t  Is  there  genius 
enough  iif  the  world  to  strike  out  an  entirely 
new  conception,  and  learning  enough  to  ensure 
its  successful  embodiment?    These  are  difiScult 

auestions ;  but  it  i^  possible  that  the  bistoiy  of 
iie  past  may  suggest  a  not  improbable  answer 
to  some  of  them.  Twenty  years  must  pass  away 
before  the  new  century  begins.  Who  thought 
of  the  'Messiah*  in  1731,  or  of  'S.  Paul'  in 
1 816 1  Certainly  not  the  Composers  of  these  great 
works ;  and  if  not  the  Composers,  assuredly  no 
one  else.  Why  then  may  we  not  hope  for  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  and  glorious  Period  before 
the  year  1900 1  a  Period  that  may  shed  as  mnch 
lustre  over  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  Oratorios  of  Spohr  and  Men- 
delssohn did  over  its  earlier  half?  There  is 
nothing  at  all  Utopian  in  the  thought;  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  Period,  should  it 
ever  dawn  upon  us,  would  be  in  the  least  in- 
fluenced by  any  contemporary  changes  which 
might  affect  the  Lyric  Drama.    The  advocates 
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of  such  changes  are  not  likely  to  forsake  the 
fascinations  of  the  Stage  for  the  sake  of  the  Ora- 
torio;  and  the  changes  themselves  could  never 
be  successfully  adapted  to  it.  The  next  question 
is  a  more  serious  one.  ^  If  Counterpoint,  and  l^ 
Fugue,  and  Polyphonic  Imitation,  be  neglected, 
the  tone  of  Sacred  Music  must,  of  necessity,  de- 
teriorate. Whatever  it  may  be  the  fisMhion  to 
think  now,  the  men  who  wrote  the  greatest  Ora- 
torios we  possess  were  the  greatest  Masters  of 
Fugue  that  ever  lived,  and  thought  it  no  sign  of 
pedantry  to  show  their  mastery  over  that  most 
difiJcult  Art  in  their  grandest  Choruses.  This 
cannot  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  a  mere 
meaningless  coincidence.  Let  those  who  think 
it  was,  compare  the  productions  of  the  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  Periods  with  those  of 
the  Ninth;  or  even  the  works  of  Spohr  with 
those  of  Sacchini.  If  there  be  any  moral  at  all 
in  the  history  we  have  written,  it  is.  that,  with- 
out contrapuntal  skill,  no  really  great  Sacred 
Music  can  ever  be  produced.  If  it  be  conceded 
that  the  Sublime  is  the  highest  quality  in 
i^rt,  we  may  say  with  certainty,  that  the  Su- 
blime in  Art  can  never  be  reached  by  the  un- 
learned. But  learning  alone  is  not  enough — there 
must  be  genius  also ;  and  this  brings  us  to  our 
last  question.  Is  there  original  genius  enough 
in  the  world  to  lead  to  great  things  in  the 
Future  ?  We  cannot  deny,  that,  since  *  S.  Paul ' 
and  'Elijah'  saw  the  light,  there  has  been  a 
manifest  tendency,  both  in  this  country,  and  in 
Germany,  to  follow  Mendelssohn's  lead  more 
closely  than  is  consistent  with  true  originality  of 
thought.  This  tendency  ought  to  be  corrected — 
and  must  be,  if  any  real  work  is  to  be  done.  It 
would  be  better  &r  to  go  back  to  Bach,  at  once : 
for  it  was  upon  Bach's  principles  that  Mendels- 
sohn founded  his  practice,  as  we  have  already 
said,  though  he  never  adopted  Bach's  style.  It 
is  imitation  of  style  that  constitutes  plagiarism, 
not  acceptance  of  abstract  doctrines.  The  man 
who  can  condescend  to  imitate  a  style  is  in- 
capable of  producing  a  great  Oratorio,  and  had 
much  better  not  attempt  to  produce  one  at  all, 
for,  in  this,  the  highest  walk  of  Art,  mediocrity 
is  intolerable.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  only 
few  Compoeers  ever  get  the  chance  of  hearing 
an  Oratorio,  even  after  they  have  composed  it. 
Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  there 
is  any  cruelty  in  saying  so.  /  The  Oratorio  is  to 
the  Musician  the  exact  imalogy  of  what  the 
Cathedral  is  to  the  Arc:hitect — Uie  highest  Art- 
form  to  the  construction  of  which  he  can  aspire. 
Very  few  Architects  get  the  chance  of  building 
a  Cathedral.  Certainly  such  a  work  is  never 
entrusted  to  any  one  who  has  not  abready  given 
abundant  proof  of  his  talent  and  experience. 
Think  what  our  towns  would  be,  were  builders 
of  villas  permitted  to  set  up  a  Cathedral  at  the 
comer  of  everv  street  1  It  is  the  same  with  Ora- 
torios. We  Jo  not  want  many:  but  those  we 
have  must  be  of  no  doubtful  excellence.  We 
may  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that,  for  the 
present,  we  have  plenty  to  go  on  with.  But, 
should  a  Master  arise  capable  of  stepping  into 
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that  highest  place  which  only  a  very  very  few 
hav«  occupied  before  him,  we  may  be  sure  that 
he,  at  least,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
his  work  to  the  light.  It  is  impossible  that 
works  of  the  highest  class  should  remain  hidden 
from  want  of  opportunity  to  bring  them  forward ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  Oratorio  is  concerned,  it  is  for 
orks  of  the  highest  dass  only  that  the  field 
remains  open.  [W,  S.  R^ 

ORAZZI  B  CUBIAZI.  Opera  in  3  acts ; 
libretto  by  Sografi,  music  by  Cimarosa.  Produced 
at  Venice,  1 794,  and  at  the  ThdAtre  Od^n,  Paris, 
June  16,  181 3.  [G.] 

•0RCH6S0GRAPHIE\  et  traict^  en  forme 
de  dialogue,  par  lequel  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
facilement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  I'honneste  exer* 
cioe  des  dances,*'  is  the  title  of  a  rare  4to  volume 
of  104  pages,  published  by  Jehan  des  Preys  at 
Langres  in  1580.  In  the  Privilegium  of  another 
edition  is  the  date  Nov.  2  a,  1588,  and  the  work 
was  reprinted  at  Langres  in  1596  with  a  some- 
what different  title.  The  author,  who  writes  under 
the  anagram  of  Thoinot  Arbeau,  was  one  Jehan 
Tabourot,  a  canon  of  Langres,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  except  that  he  was  the  imcle  of  the 
poet  Etienne  Tabourot  (1549-1590),  Seigneur  des 
Accords  (sometimes  called  'the  Bui^undian  Rabe* 
lais '),  that  he  was  the  authw  of  the  '  Orch^.so- 
graphic, '  and  of  an  equally  rare  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar in  cUalogue,  and  that  he  died  in  1595,  aged  76.' 
The  *Orch^ographie'  is  a  particularly  valuable 
work,  as  it  is  the  earliest  treatise  on  dancing  ex- 
tant, y^hich  contains  the  notation  of  the  different 
dance-tunes.  Quaintly  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Thoinot  Arbeau  and  Capriol  (a 
lawyer  who  finds  that  the  art  of  dancing  is  a 
necessary  accomplishment  in  his  profession),  the 
work  contains  a  review  of  dancing  as  practised 
by  the  ancients,  directions  for  playing  drums, 
fifes,  oboes,  etc.,  as  well  as  minute  descriptions 
of  the  manner  of  dancing  Basse  Dances.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  curious  woodcuts,  representing 
the  different  steps  to  be  executed  in  the  dances, 
and  contains  music  for  fifes  and  drums,  as  well  as 
for  the  following  dances,  several  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  present  work.  See  Bbanle, 
Mattachins,  Mobris  Dance,  Pavan,  Todbdion, 
Tbihobis,  Volt. 

Pavanes. 

Tourdions. 

Gaillardes— 'lift  traditore  my  fa  morire';  'Anthoi- 
nette*;  'Baisonii  nous  bello';  'SI  j'ayme  on  non';  'La 
fatigue':  'La  Milannoise*;  'J'aymerois  miealx  dormir 
aealette'^;  *  L'ezinuy  qui  me  tonrmente.* 

La  Yolte. 

La  Gourante. 

L'Allemande. 

1 '  DflsciipClon  of<tondng.*  from  opxyi^^f,  duetng ;  and  yp<£^eiy, 
to  write. 

a  '  Orchesogniphy.  and  treatiao  In  dlalpinia  form,  by  means  of 
which  all  may  easily  learn  and  practise  the  goodly  ezerebe  of  dances.' 

i  The  information  glren  above  is  taken  from  the  Abb4  Paplllon's 
'Btbllotb^oe  des  Autean  de  Bourvocrne.'  Ocerwtnakl  ('Oeschichte 
der  Tuixkunst ').  without  naming  his  authorities,  fires  the  following 
additional  particnlara.  He  says  that  Jehan  Tabourot  was  the  son 
of  Stienne  Tabourot,  a  lawyer  of  DlJon.  and  from  his  childhood 
showed  a  great  inclination  for  dancing,  which  he  had  learned  at 
Poitiers.  It  was  originally  Intended  that  he  should  follow  his  father's 
profession,  but  being  attacked  by  a  severe  illneas.  his  mother  vowed 
that  if  he  recovered  he  should  become  a  priest.  He  waa  accordingly 
ordalxMd  In  laao.  and  wai  madt  caaoD  of  Laasx«a  la  1B74. 
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BraDlet  — Doubla,  Simple,  Gay,  de  Boorgogne,  dn 
Hault  Barroii. 

Branles  ooupptfe— '  Canandre  *;  'Pinagay'; '  Charlotte '; 
de  la  Gaerre ;  *  Aridan.' 

Branlea  de  Foictoa ;  d*Eaoosee :  de  Bretagne  (Triory) ; 
de  Malte;  des  Layandierea:  des  Pois;  des  Herxnites;  dn 
Chandelier ;  de  la  Torche ;  aes  Sabots ;  des  GheTanbc ;  de 
la  Montarde ;  de  la  Bajt ;  de  l^OfficiaL 

Gavotte. 

Moris^tie. 

Canaries. 

Pa  vane  d'Kspagne. 

Boaffons,  or  Mattachina. 

a.  A  work  entitled '  Orchespgraphy,  or  the  Art 
of  Dancing  by  characters  and  demonstrations,' 
etc.,  was  published  in  1706  by  J.  Walsh.  It  is 
a  translation  by  J.  Weaver  of  R.  A.  Feuillet's 
'  Ghor^graphie,  ou  TArt  de  Decrire  La  Danae,  par 
caract^res,  figures  et  signes  demonstratife,'  etc^ 
which  was  published  in  1699,  and  is  founded  on 
a  syKtem  invented  by  the  famous  dancing-master 
Charles  Louis  Beauchamps  (1636-1705).  The 
book  is  curious  as  showing  the  degree  of  elabora- 
tion to  which  the  old  French  dances  were  brought 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIY,  but  it  is  now  almost 
useless,  owing  to  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the 
diagrams.  Feuillet's  work  was  followed  by  a 
supplement,  containing  an  interesting  collection 
of  old  danco-tunes.  [W.  B.  S.] 

ORCHESTRA  (Gr.  6pxfi<rrpa,  i.e.  a  dancing 
place*;  ItaL  Oreheaira;  Germ.  OrcheaUr;  Fr. 
Orchetfre). 

l./thtkt  portion  of  a  Theatre,  or  Concert-room, 
wh^h  is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Instrumental  Band — in  the  latter  case,  of  the 
Chorus  also. 

The  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  in  daosical 
times  denoted  an  open  space,  in  which  Dances 
were  performed,  to  the  sound  of  various  Instru- 
ments. This  space  was  situated  between  the 
seats  for  the  audience,  and  the  Koikaw  (firom 
«otXot,  concave),  another  curvilinear  space  en- 
closed for  the  use  of  the  Chorus,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Proscenium  {wfioaie^vioy).  In  Ro- 
man theatres  the  Orchestra  was  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  filled  with  seats  for  the 
Senators;  for  which  reason  it  was  placed  at  a 
lower  level  than  its  Greek  prototype,  though  it 
occupied  exactly  the  same  situation  on  the 
groiindplan  of  the  building. 

In  modem  theatres  the  normal  position  of 
the  Orchestra  is  in  front  of  the  Stage,  but,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  Stalls  and  Pit — the 
parttrre  of  the  French  Opera-houses.  The  ad> 
vantages  of  this  arrangement  are  very  great.  It 
permits  the  sound  of  the  Instrumental  Band  to 
be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and  effec- 
tually prevents  it  from  overpowering  the  Singer, 
who  throws  his  Voice  over  it  from  the  higher 
level  of  the  Stage.  Yet  exception  has  been 
taken  to  it.  The  construction  of  the  new  theatre 
at  Bayreuth  for  the  performance  of  Wagner's 
*  Tetralogy,*  afforded  the  Composer  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  carrying  out,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
his  long-cherished  idea  of  keeping  the  Instru- 
mental Band  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  audience ; 
accordingly,  the  Orchestra  was  so  enclosed  as 
to  render  it  absolutely  invisible  to  a  spectator 
seated  in  any  part  of  the  house^  while  its  tones 
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^ere  perfectly  audible,  and  its  performances  as 
completely  under  the  command  of  the  Conductor 
AH  they  would  have  been  in  an  ordinary  theatre. 
Not  the  least  of  the  difBculties  which  presented 
themselves,  during  the  time  that  this  bold  ex- 
periment was  in  progress,  was  that  of  so  regu- 
iatinif  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Instru- 
mentalists as  to  neutralise  the  deadening  effect 
of  the  enclosure :  this  however  was  so  triumph- 
antly vanquished,  that^  so  far  as  the  audience 
were  concerned,  the  result  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  performers  however  were  not  equally 
well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement;  and  there 
certainly  does  seem  room  for  fearing  that  their 
convenience  was — perhaps  unavoidably — made  a 
secondary  consideration.  So  great  was  the  dis- 
tress caused  by  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  and  the  absence  ofproper  ventilation,  that 
many  of  them,  it  is  said,  announced  their  firm  de- 
termination never  again  to  submit  to  such  severe 
and  health-destroying  discomfort.  That  the  griev- 
ance was  a  real  one  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the  first  ex- 
periment of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  tried  on 
an  extensive  scale ;  and  it  is  not  at  aU  improbable 
that  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  evil  may  suggest 
itself  in  time  for  the  next  grand  Festival. 

In  concert-rooms,  the  Orchestra  is  usually 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  at  such  a 
height  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor  that 
the  *  full  length  *  figure  of  a  Performer,  standing 
in  firont,  may  be  visible  to  a  seated  audience.  In 
these  cases,  the  seats  in  the  Orchestra  are 
generally  placed  in  rows,  one  above  another,  in 
the  form  of  the  segment  of  an  amphitheatre; 
while  in  order  to  throw  the  sound  more  forcibly 
into  the  midst  of  the  Auditorium,  the  wall  behind 
is  frequently  moulded  into  a  quasi-hemispherical 
form.  The  arrangements  at  the  old  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  were  veiy  perfect  in  this  respect. 
Those  at  ^  Exeter  Hall,  S.  James's  Hall,  the  Albert 
Hall,  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  In  almost  every  newly-built 
concert-room,  some  new  experiment  is  tried :  but, 
as  no  theory,  at  once  oertam  and  practicable,  has 
as  yet  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  the  attempts 
to  introduce  improvements  are  almost  always 
empirical.  It  seems  strange,  that  in  these  days 
of  scientific  progress  no  infudlible  model  can  be 
proposed ;  but  we  must  hope  that  reiterated  at^ 
tempts  will  eventually  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

II.  Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  term  Orchestra  is  also  applied,  collectively, 
to  the  body  of  Instrumental  Performers  offici- 
ating at  a  Theatre,  in  a  Concert-room,  or  on  a 
Stage  or  raised  Platform  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
not,  however,  extended  to  a  company  of  Solo- 
players,  however  numerous,  on  the  ground  that, 
unless  the  stringed  parts,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
parts,  be  doubled,  the  performance  assimilates 
itself  to  one  of  Chamber-Music :  nor  is  it  applied 
either  to  the  Performers  attached  to  a  Regiment, 
or  to  a  company  of  Instrumentalists,  who,  playing 
in  the  open  air,  stand  upon  the  ground  mstead 
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of  upon  a  raised  platform.  In  these  two  last 
cases,  the  word  substituted  for  it  is  Band.  {See 
vol.  i.  p.  134.] 

III.  In  a  third  sense,  the  term  is  applied,  not 
only  to  the  body  of  Performers,  but  to  the  Instru- 
ments upon  which  they  play — and  with  which 
they  are  of  course,  in  technical  language,  identi- 
fied. Thus  we  constantly  hear  of  'an  Orchestra 
consisting  of  thirty  Stringed  Instruments,  with  a 
full  complement  of  Wind.* 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  number  of  Or- 
chestral Instruments  was  very  small,  and  so  unde- 
cided thiit  it  was  not  always  possible  to  say 
whether  a  certain  Instrument  was  orchestral  or 
not.  Lutes  and  Viols  of  all  kinds  were  indeed 
in  constant  use,  together  with  Flutes — in  the  form 
of  the  old  Flute  a  bee — Comets,  Trumpets,  Drums, 
and  even  Saracenic  Instruments  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Crusades ;  but  there  was  no  rule  as 
to  their  combination,  so  that  they  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  constitute  an  Orchestra  at  all.  For 
instance,  in  the  'Ballet  oomique  de  la  Royne* 
performed  at  the  Chateau  de  Moutiers,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Lor* 
raine  with  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  in  1581,  men- 
tion is  made  of  Hautboys,  Flutes,  Comets, 
Trombones,  Viole  di  Gamba,  Lutes,  Harps,  ia 
Flageolets-played  by  Pan — and  ten  Violins, 
played  by  as  many  Ballet-dancers  in  full  dress.' 
Such  an  array  would,  at  first  sight,  lead  us  to 
expect  great  things,  did  we  not  find  that  the 
Perfomiers  were  separated  into  ten  Bands  (dix 
eoneerta  de  muii^ue) ;  that  the  Violins  were  re- 
served  for  one  particular  scene,  in  which  they 
played  alone,  five  on  each  side ;  that  in  another 
Scene  Neptune  and  his  followers  were  armed 
with  *  lyres,  luths,  harpes,  flustes,  dt  autres  in- 
straments';  and  that  in  another  Jupiter  de- 
scended firom  a  golden  dome,  in  which  were 
placed  forty  Musicians,  '  avec  nouveaux  instru« 
ments,  et  differents  de  precedens.'  This  alone 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  confused  state  of 
Instrumental  Music  in  the  i6th  century ;  and 
when  we  add  that  the  manner  of  writing,  even 
for  a  Concert  of  Viols,  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  used  for  unaccompanied  Voices — insomuch 
that  we  constantly  meet  with  compositions  *  apt 
for  Voyces  or  Viob ' — it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood Uiat,  in  France  at  least,  the  Orchestra  was 
in  its  infancy.  Nevertheless,  this  is  really  the 
earliest  Instrumental  Band  used  in  connection 
with  a  dramatic  performance  of  which  we  have 
any  certain  record ;  we  must  therefore  accord  to 
France  the  honour  which  is  justly  her  due. 

In  Italy  the  Orchestra  developed  itself  from 
small  beginnings,  with  an  unintermpted  regu- 
Iturity  which  led  to  very  unexpected  results. 
The  earliest  dramatic  representation  in  which 
we  hear  of  the  employment  of  a  regular  staff  of 
Instrumental  Performers  is  the  Oratorio  called 
*  La  Rappresentazione  dell'  Anima  e  del  Corpo,* 
composed  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  and  first  per- 
formed at  Rome,  in  the  Oratory  attached  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  in  the  month 
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of  February,  1600.  The  Orchestra  used  on  this 
ocoasion  consiftted  of  a  Double  Lyre  (or  Viol  di 
Gamba),  a  Harpsichord,  a  Double  Guitar  (or 
Bass  Lute),  and  two  Flutes.  This  little  Band — 
modest  indeed  compared  with  that  used  at  the 
Chateau  de  Moutiers— was  kept  entirely  out  of 
sight,  like  the  Orchestra  at  Bayreuth ;  but  the 
Composer  recommended  that  the  various  Charac- 
ters employed  in  the  Drama  should  carry  Instru- 
ments m  their  hands,  and  at  least  play,  or 
pretend  to  play,  during  the  Symphonies,  and 
also  that  a  Violin  shoiUd  play  in  unison  with 
the  Soprano  Voice  throughout. 

Ten  months  after  the  production  of  this  prim- 
itive Oratorio,  that  is  to  say  in  December  1600, 
Peri  produced  at  Florence  the  first  Opera  Seria, 
'Euridioe,*  which  was  accompanied  by  an  Or- 
chestra, consisting  of  a  Haipsichord,  a  Large 
Guitar,  a  Great  Lyre  (or  Viol  di  Gamba),  and  a 
Large  Lute  (or  Theorbo).  These  Instrtmients 
were  also  hidden  behind  the  Proscenium,  as  were, 
in  all  probability,  three  Flutes  used  in  a  certain 
Scene,  in  which  the  Shepherd,  Tirsi,  pretends  to 
play  upon  a  triple  pipe  (2Vt/Iauto),  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand. 

The  next  advance  was  made  by  Monteverde, 
who  psed  for  the  accompaniment  of  his  *  Orfeo,' 
produced  at  Mantua  in  x6o8,  an  Orchestra  con- 
sisting of  two  Harpsichonls,  two  Bass  VioU 
{CofUraham  di  Viola),  ten  Tenor  Viols  (VioU 
da  brcuao),  one  Double  Harp,  two  little  French 
Violins,  two  Large  Guitars,  two  Organs  of  wood, 
two  Viole  di  Gamba,  four  Trombones,  one  Regal, 
two  Comets,  one  little  Octave  Flute  {Flaulino 
alia  vigenma  secunda),  one  Clarion,  and  three 
IVumpets  with  Mutes  (i  Clarino,  e  3  Trotnbe 
mnrdine).  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  performers  upon  these  Instruments 
were  kept  out  of  sight  or  not,  though  it  seems 
scarcely  probable  that  Monteverde  would  have 
abandoned  a  plan  which  had  already  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  both  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliero 
and  PerL  The  one  thing  that  strikes  us  as 
peculiar  is,  that  the  Performers  should  have  been 
allowed  so  very  much  latitude  with  regard  to  the 
notes  they  were  to  play.  So  much  of  the  Opera 
is  accompanied  by  a  simple  Figured  Bass,  that 
unless  separate  parts  not  included  in  the  Score 
were  written  for  the  other  Instruments — which 
seems  very  unlikely  indeed — the  members  of  the 
Orchestra  must  have  been  allowed  to  play  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased. 

As  the  rapid  progress  of  Dramatic  Music 
rendered  the  exmbition  of  more  artistically- 
constructed  Accompaniments  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Instruments 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  more  orderly  arrange- 
ment, in  which  Viols  of  various  kinds  played  an 
important  part,  the  Thoroughbass  being  played 
by  the  Viol  di  Gamba  and  other  large  Stringed 
Instruments,  while  the  Harmony  was  sustained 
by  the  Harpsichord.  After  a  time  the  Violin 
b^gan  to  assert  its  true  position  in  the  Score, 
and  when  this  great  step  was  gained  the  rest  was 
esLsy,  In  1549  Cavalli,  in  'D  Gi&one,'  accom- 
pamed  a  Song  with  two  Violins  and  a  Bass, 
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very  much  in  the  way  in  which  Handel  would 
have  used  the  same  Instruments  fifty  yean 
later.^  Alessandro  Stradella,  in  his  Oratorio 
*  S.  Giovanni  Batdsta,*  composed  about  1676,  uses 
a  double  Orobestra,  consisting  of  two  solo  Vio- 
lins and  Violoncello,  dd  concertino,  and  a  large 
body  of  ripieni  Violins,  Tenors,  and  Basses,  dei 
concerto  grouo.  About  tiie  same  time  we  find 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  writing  for  two  Violins, 
Viola,  and  Bass,  and  using  them  exactly  as  they 
have  ever  since  been  used  by  Composen  of  ev^ry 
School  in  Europe :'  and  Bumey  tells  us  that  he 
saw  in  Rome  a  Song  by  this  great  Master,  wiih 
Trumpet  ohbligato,  written  in  a  style  which  proved 
him  to  have  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the  In- 
strument with  the  closest  possible  attention. 
f*  Here  then,  before  the  dose  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
xury,  we  find  the  elements  of  a  complete  and  well- 
ordered  Orchestra,  consisting  of  the  full  Stringed 
Band— sometimes  succinctly,  but  very  inexactly, 
called  the  *  Stringed  Quartet ' — with  the  addition 
of  Wind  Instruments,  available  either  for  pro- 
ducing variety  of  effect,  or  of  communicating 
that  special  colouring  upon  which,  in  Dramatic 
Music,  so  many  passages  depend,  not  only  for 
their  success  but  for  their  title  to  rank  as 
parts  of  a  logical  and  consistent  whole.  So  Osr 
as  general  principles  are  concerned  no  change 
has  taken  place  from  that  time  to  this.  Then, 
as  now,  the  Stringed  Band  formed  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  things,  while  the  Wind  Instruments 
were  used  to  strengthen,  to  enlarge,  or  to 
beautify  the  structure  raised  by  its  efforts,  and 
supported  by  its  firm  tone  and  massive  proportions. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  improvemente 
have  since  been  made,  that  no  mistakes  were 
committed  in  times  past,  or  that  the  (^ompoflers 
of  the  17th  century  understood  one  hundredth 
part  as  much  about  the  Orchestra  as  Handel,  or 
Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  or  could  produce  one 
thousandth  part  of  the  effect  with  it  that  they 
could  ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  law  to  which  we 
have  called  attention  is  immutable,  and  that,  so 
long  as  it  is  recognised  in  theory  and  carried  out 
in  practice,  there  can  be  no  inherent  weakness 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Orchestra,  and  no  lack 
of  opportunities  for  the  display  of  varied  and 
original  Orchestration.  Scnrlatti  evidently  took 
this  view  of  the  case ;  and  no  great  Composer 
of  later  date  has  ventured  to  dispute  it.  [See 
OBOHB8TBATIOK.] 

y-  Passing  from  Italy  to  Grermany,  we  find  the 
Orchestra  arranged  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
though  with  important  modifications  of  detail. 
That  the  same  fundamental  principle  should  be 
aceepted  in  both  countries  is  not  at  all  surprisii^ 
for  experience  has  long  since  proved  the  impossi- 
bility of  devising  a  better  one.  The  differences 
of  detail  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  dif-^ 
ferences  already  existing  between  tbe  styles  of 
composition  adopted  in  the  Grerman  and  Italian 
Schools.  In  Grermany,  the  Art  of  Counterpoint 
was  never  either  neglected  or  despised.  When 
striet  Counterpoint  gave  place  to  the  system  of 
free  Part-writing  which  i&  sometimes  erroneously 

I  S«e  «ZAmpI«  p.  SOS.  *  See  example  p.  fiO& 
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called  by  its  name,  the  true  Polyphony  of  the 
i6th  century  wm  also  replaced  by  that  Polyodio 
Style,  which,  no  less  ingenious  or  complicated 
than  the  older  method,  was  equally  antagon- 
istic to  the  Monodic  School  then  so  zealously 
defended  in  Italy.  This  new  German  School 
Teached  its  high^  perfection  in  the  works  of 
Joh.  Seb.  Bach:  and  no  one  understood  better 
than  he  the  kind  of  Orchestra  needed  for  the 
support  of  its  vocal  harmonies.  Thoroughly  re- 
oognising  the  necessity  for  using  the  Stringed 
Band  as  the  basis  of  the  whole,  he  preferred  to 
employ  Wind  Instruments  for  the  piurpose  of 
enlarging  his  original  design,  rather  than  that  of 
strengthening  or  decorating  it.  When  he  added 
a  Flute  or  Oboe  or  Bassoon  to  his  Score,  he 
loved  not  only  to  make  it  obhligato,  but  to  write 
it  in  such  wise  that  it  should  form  a  new  real 
part.  Hence,  even  in  his  regularly-constructed 
Arias,  the  Voice  is  scarcely  so  much  accompanied 
by  the  various  Instruments  employed  as  made  to 
sing  in  concert  with  them,  the  Scores  containing 
as  many  real  parts  as  there  are  Solo  Voices  or 
Instruments  introduced  into  it.  This  plan  has 
not  been  extensively  adopted  in  lat^  times. 
Indeed,  it  could  only  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Master  of  the  highest  rank;  for  it  causes  a  strain 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  hearer,  which,  if  unre- 
lieved by  a  well-balanced  series  of  more  simple 
combinations,  would  become  intolerable.  Bach 
■aw  this  need,  and  provided  for  it  very  carefully. 
Hie- power  of  self-abnegation  was  as  great  as  his 
power  of  production ;  and  he  used  it  with  equal 
effect.  Interspersed  among  his  passages  for  the 
full  Orchestra  we  find  a  multitude  of  others, 
written  very  thinly  indeed ;  sometimes  employing 
Qfdy  the  Bass,  and  a  single  Solo  Instrument,  for 
the  accompaniment  of  the  Voice ;  sometimes  using 
nothing  but  a  Thoroughbass,  with  Figures  indi- 
cating the  Chords  to  be  applied  upon  the  Organ 
or  Harpsichord.  These  are  the  half-tints  of  the 
picture,  introduced  with  magical  skill  in  the 
exact  places  were  relief  is  needed,  and  always 
■o  arranged  as  either  to  afford  a  point  of  neces- 
sary repose,  after  an  exciting  passage,  or  a 
moment  of  calm  preparation  for  a  coming  effect. 
Bach*s  constant  employment  of  this  artifice,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  in  his  lights  and  sha- 
dows, and  thereby  producing  some  of  his  finest 
effects,  is  very  remarkable:  but  it  has  been — 
And,  idas !  stiU  is — entirely  overlooked  by  some 
of  his  most  zealous  admirers.  It  is  supposed 
that  Bach  did  not  leave  these  *bare  places* 
intentionally— that  he  meant  them  to  be  'filled 
npw'  So  they  have  been  filled  up  already  in 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  and  are  to  be,  we  be- 
lieve, still  more  extensively  so  in  time  to  come ; 
Dot  by  noisy  lovers  of  the  Bass  Drum  and  Ophi- 
deide,  but  by  learned  Musicians,  incapable  of 
▼nlgarity  or  roughness  of  any  kind.  First 
among  these  is  Kobert  Franz,  a  profound  Master 
of  the  Art  of  Part-writing,  who  has  studied  Bach 
80  deeply,  and  so  thoroughly  imbibed  his  style, 
that,  were  his  'Additional  Accompaniments' 
to  the  *Matthaus  Passion,*  the  'Magnificat,* 
and    the  '  Kirchen-cantaten/  submitted    to   a 


competent  jury,  with  no  written  guide  to  dis- 
tinguish the  added  portions  from  the  original 
work,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  one  might 
sometimes  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  It  would 
be  by  no  means  disgraceful  to  fancy  that  Bach 
had  written  some  of  Franz's  additions — only,  ke 
did  not  write  them.  Why  not  ¥  Because  he  did 
not  wish  to  impose,  either  upon  the  ear  or  the 
mind,  air  minterrupted  strain  which  he  knew 
could  be  borne  by  neither.  Because  he  did  not 
stoop  to  court  popularity  by  introducing  a  grand 
effect  into  every  bar,  after  the  manner  of  some 
later  writers,  well  knowing  that  every  such 
forced  effoi-t  becomes  an  anticlimax,  alike  de- 
structive to  the  symmetry  and  the  consistency  of 
the  general  design.  It  is  said  that  our  Orchestras 
differ  so  much  from  those  used  by  Bach  that  hia 
Music  produces  no  effect  when  played  without 
these  unhappy  additions.  Our  Orchestras  do 
really  differ  from  the  older  German  ones,  in  three 
particulars :  in  the  number  of  Instruments  em- 
ployed ;  in  the  proportion  observed  between  the 
Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  many  Instruments  nsed  by  Bach  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  are  now  quite  obsolete. 
Concerning  the  question  of  numerical  strength 
we  need  say  nothing ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  provided  the  proper  pro- 
portion be  maintained  :  but,  this  proportion  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  Knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  Bach*s  Stringed  Band  rarely  numbered 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  Instruments,  does 
it  not  follow  that,  if  we  increase  that  number, 
we  must  proportionately  increase  the  number  of 
the  Wind  Instruments  also  ?  If  Bach  considered 
fourteen  Stringed  Instruments  a  fair  balance  for 
two  Hautboys  and  two  Bassoons,  common  sense 
should  tell  OS  that  to  balance  fifly-six  Stringed 
Instruments  we  shall  need  eight  Hautboys  and 
eight  Bassoons.  Yet,  in  practice,  though  our 
stringed  power  is  continually  on  the  increase,  our 
Wind  Instruments— except  at  great  Festivals — 
are  scarcely  ever  even  doubled.  The  treatment 
of  the  parts  written  for  Instruments  now  obsolete 
is  undoubtedly  surrounded  with  greater  difii- 
cultiee.  Bach  constantly  wrote  for  the  Oboe 
d'amore,  the  Oboe  di  caccia  (or  Taille  de  Basson), 
the  Viol  d^amore,  the  Viol  di  gamba,  and  other 
Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments  now  regarded 
only  as  antique  curiosities.  Moreover,  his 
Trumpet  parts  could  not  possibly  be  played  with 
the  mouthpieces  now  in  use,  even  supposing 
the  art  of  playing  on  the  old-fashioned  Trumpet 
to  be  not  utterly  lost.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  a 
certain  amount  of  compromise  is  of  course  un- 
avoidable ;  but  surely  it  would  be  better  to  play 
a  Trumpet-part  on  the  Comet,  than  to  changs 
the  disposition  of  the  Score. 

Handel  used  a  larger  Orchestra,  and  treated 
it  very  differently.  It  is  true  that  he  frecjuently 
produced  delightful  effects  by  writing  m  real 
parts,  but  as  a  general  rule  he  preferred  treating 
the  Acompaniment  as  a  background  to  his  pic- 
ture, only  elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  an  essential 
element  in  the  design  where  he  desired  to  invest 
it  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.    A  largs 
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proportion  of  his  Songs  are  accompanied  only  by 
a  'nioroughbasB,  the  ChordB  to  which  were  sup* 
plied  in  Church  on  the  Oi^n,  and  in  Chamber 
Music  on  the  Harpsichord,  at  which  Instrument 
the  Conductor  was  accustomed  to  preside  until  the 
practice  of  beating  time  with  a  BAton  became 
general.^  In  many  cases  this  simple  Thorough* 
bass,  with  its  quiet  Chords,  was  contrasted  in  the 
same  Song  with  a  Violin  part,  or  with  the  fuU 
Stringed  Band,  or  even  with  Stringed  and  Wind 
Instruments  combined.  In  his  Overtures,  and  the 
Accompaniments  to  his  Choruses,  Handel  gener- 
ally strengthened  the  Violin  parts  with  Hautboys 
in  unison,  and  the  Banoes  with  Bassoons  and 
even  Double  Bassoons,  as  in  'L* Allegro *;  but 
he  also  constantly  occupied  the  Wind  Instru- 
ments with  independent  parts,  forming  a  sort  of 
ornamentation  upon  the  simple  structure  provided 
by  the  Stringed  B|Uid.  Again,  he  constantly 
used  the  Stringed  and  Wind  Band  in  separate 
bodies,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  con- 
trasted with  and  employed  in  constant  response 
to  the  other,  with  the  happiest  possible  effect, 
and  a  very  dose  approach  to  the  praxis  of  the 
19th  century.  He  rarely  used  obsolete  Instru- 
ments, except  in  his  earlier  works ;  but  we  do 
occasionally  find  important  parts  written  for  the 
Viola  da  Gkunba,  or  the  Violetta  marina.  In  his 
grander  pieces  he  delighted  in  the  use  of  three 
Trumpets-T-the  third  being  called  *Principale'; 
and  in  '  Binaldo*  he  uses  four,  with  the  Drums 
for  their  characteiistio  Bass.  In  many  of  his 
Oratorios  and  Operas  he  strengthens  the  Brass 
Band  yrith  two  Horns,  and  in  'Saul'  he  adds 
three  Trombones.  Flutes  he  rarely  used*  except 
as  Solo  Instruments,  in  which  form  he  some- 
times produced  great  effacts  with  them,  especially 
in  '  Rinaldo,*  one  of  the  Songs  in  which  is  ac- 
companied \ij  two  Flutes  and  an  Ottavino. 
With  the  use  of  the  Organ^  or  at  least  the  Harp- 
sichord, he  never  dispensed  ;  but  he  very  seldom 
wrote  a  separate  part  for  it,  leaving  the  Per- 
former to  fill  in  the  Chords  as  he  pleased,  from 
the  Figures  written  under  the  Thoroughbass. 
We  see  therefore  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of 

1  It  U  not  pcHtble  to  flz  th«  date  At  which  the  practice  of  coo- 
4actinff  from  the  HanMichord  was  iitipeneded  by  the  uae  of  the 
BAton :  Indeed,  the  chance  took  place  lo  sradually  that  it  U  probable 
the  two  ■yitems  were  long  lued  •Imultaneoimlr.  The  general 
opinion  la,  that  the  custom  of  beating  time  was  first  adopted  about 
the  dote  of  the  IMh  centurr ;  and.  In  support  of  this.  It  Is  said  that 
the  celebrated  leader,  William  Cramer— the  father  of  the  great 
Ptanlst-tndlgnantlr  ref^ised  obedience  to  the  BAton  of  Dr.  Philip 
Uajrea.  who  died  In  1797.  The  story  Is  told  so  circumstantially  that 
we  cannot  doubt  Its  truth ;  but  Its  ralue  as  a  piece  of  historical 
erldence  is  eontradleted  by  two  curious  facts,  which  point  In  exactly 
opposite  directions.  On  Mav  S^  1828.  Mendelssohn  conducted  his 
B^mphnny  In  C  minor  at  the  Philharmonic  (^onoert^then  held  at 
the  Argyll  Booms— from  the  Pianoforte,  to  which  he  was  led  by  John 
Cramer:  the  praetlee  of  conducting  from  the  Piano,  therefora.  long 
otttllred  the  Wth  century.  But  that  the  practice  of  beating  time 
"With  the  BAton  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  is 
proved  by  eridenee  which  admits  of  no  contradiction.  On  the  Sound- 
board of  a  beautiful  Harpsichord,  dated  'Andreas  Buckers  me  fecit 
Antwerpia.  1651.'  Is  painted  a  Concert  of  Monkeys,  one  of  whom, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  hte  anthropoid  brethren,  is  deliberately  beat- 
ing time  with  a  regular  BAton.  This  TaUiable  InAtnimnnt,  belicTed 
on  strong  eTidenee  to  have  belonged  to  Handel,  was  formerly  to  be 
seen  at  the  show-rooms  of  Mea^n.  Broadwood  *  Co.,  by  whose  kindness 
it  Is  now  exhibited  at  the  Kensington  Museum.  Schoelcher  mentions 
it,  and  describes  the  picture,  but  does  not  notice  the  fact  that  the 
monkey  is  beating  tlme-«  ctrcumitanoe  first  pointed  out  to  the 
writer  by  the  late  Mr.  Black.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  picture 
may  be  a  teter  addition ;  but  this  is  Impoeslbl*,  It  most  h«T«  been 
painted  before  the  instrument  was  stnuig. 
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the  Clarinet,  he  was  acquunted  with,  and  used, 
every  Instrument  newfound  in  an  ordinary  daa- 
sical  Orchestra.  But  he  very  rarely  used  them 
all  together,  and  took  especial  care  not  to  let  them 
pall  upon  the  ear  by  introducing  them  into  too 
many  pieces  in  succession — circumstances  which 
have  given  grievous  offence  to  more  than  one 
modem  chef  cTorchettre,  If  Bach's  works  are 
treated  tenderly  in  the  matter  of  'Additional 
Accompaniments,*  no  such  reserve  is  practised 
with  r^^ard  to  those  of  HandeL  All  thiat  seems 
necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
is  to  supplement  his  Instrumentation  with  the 
laigest  Brass  Band  that  can  possibly  be  brought 
together — a  proceeding  which  entirely  destroys 
the  individuality  and  obscures  the  dignity  of 
every  work  subjected  to  its  baleful  infinenoe. 
The  practice  is  defended,  on  the  ground  that 
our  Orchestras  do  not  fiirly  express  Handel's 
meaning.  Then  let  us  make  them  do  so,  by  re- 
storing them  to  their  old  proportions,  as  we  have 
already  proposed  to  do  with  the  Orchestras  used 
by  Bach.  Let  us  strengthen  the  Violin  parts 
by  making  a  powerful  body  of  Hautboys  play  in 
unison  with  them,  and  reinforce  the  Bass  with 
an  equally  sonorous  army  of  Bassoons,  and  as 
many  Contra-Fagotti  as  can  be  brought  together ; 
and  above  all,  let  us  fill  in  the  Chords  on  the 
Organ,  whenever  we  are  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Figures  placed  under  the  Bass.  It  wiU  be 
time  enough  to  talk  of  additions  to  the  Soore 
when  these  expedients  have  been  tried  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  in  an  earnest  spirit— not  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  fail.  Meanwhile,  cannot 
something  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  beginning  t 
Are  we  nevermore  to  hear  the  *  Occasional  Orer^ 
ture*  except  in  a  disguise  worthy  of  that  to 
'  Tannhiiuser,*  or  the  March  at  ihe  end  of  it 
played  by  other  Instruments  than  those  used  for 
the  March  in  the  '  Prophbte*  t  In  no  Art  save 
that  of  Music  would  abuses  such  as  those  of 
which  we  complain  be  permitted.  Were  a 
highly-educated  member  of  the  once  famous 
'  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood*  to  spend  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  covering  the  dark  back- 
ground of  one  of  Titian's  magnificent  portraits 
with  an  ehiborately-finished  landscape,  we  might 
wonder  at  his  cleverness,  but  we  should  scarcely 
feel  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  contribution  to 
the  treasury  of  Art — yet  wo  are  expected  to  be 
very  grateful  indeed  for  the  elaborated  editions 
of  Bach's  works  with  which  we  are  firom  time  to 
time  presented.  Were  an  'inferior  painter  to 
cover  a  similar  background  with  red  or  yellow 
drapery,  we  should  greet  him  with  a  howl  of 
execration — yet  the  red  and  yellow  drapery 
would  not  be  more  vulgar  than  the  sound  of  an 
Ophicleide  in  the  *  Messiah.'  Our  fathers  under- 
stood these  matters  better  than  we  do.  They 
strengthened  the  Orchestra  on  the  exact  plan 
we  have  proposed.  At  the  *  Handel  Commemo- 
ration,' held  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1 784,  the 
Orchestra  contained  48  First  and  47  Second 
Violins,  26  Violas,  21  Violoncellos,  15  Double 
Basses,  6  flutes,  76  Hautboys,  a6  Baiooons. 
I  Double  Bassoon,  la  Trumpets,  la  Horns,  6 
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Trombones  (which  were  needed  for  the  selections 
from  *  Saul  *),  4  Drums,  and  a  Organs.  Here  the 
proportion  of  Hautboys  and  Violins  was  consider- 
ably more  than  one  to  four ;  while  the  Bassoons 
actually  outnumbered  the  Violoncellos,  and  the 
Trumpet  and  Horn  parts  were  doubled  over 
and  over  again.  We  can  quite  understand  the 
feeling  which  led  Bumey  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  this  grand  array  of  Drums  and  Trumpets  in 
the  opening  of  the  Dettingen  *  Te  Deum '  was 
*  indescribable/ 

It  is  time  that  we  should  now  proceed  to 
classify  the  various  aspects  under  which  we 
have  met  with  the  Orchestra,  in  order  that  we 
may  the  better  undertitand  its  later  modifica- 
tions.    Up  to  this  time  it  has  presented  itself  to 
us  in  five  different  forms,  which  we  shall  enu- 
merate in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 
I.  A   complete    Stringed    Bjind,    consisting 
of  two  Violins,  Viola,  Violoncello,  and 
Contra  Basso,  the  parts  being  doubled 
ad  libitum, 
a.  A    complete    Stringed   Band,    as    above, 
strengthened  by  means  of  Wind  Instru- 
ments playing  on  unison  with  the  Violins^ 
Viole,  or  Basses. 

3.  A  complete  Stringed  Band,  enlarged  hj 

Wind  Instruments  playing  in  real  parts. 

4.  A  complete  Stringed    Band',  assisted*  by 

Wind  Instruments  playing  independent 
passages. 

5.  A  complete  Strin|red'Band,  contrasted  with. 

and    supported    by,  a    complete    Wind 

Band. 
All  these  forms  are  used  by  modem  writers  ; 
and,  by  their  artistic  combination,  the  best  of 
our  orchestral  effects  are  produced.  It  is  need- 
less  to  say  that  the  effects  of  to-day  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  produced  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  even  a  hundred,  years  ago.  The  materials 
employed  were  very  nearly  the  same,  but  the 
grouping  is  different.  This  will  be  very  clearly 
seen,  if  we  compare  the  Orchestra  utod  at  the 
'  Handel  Commemoration*  with  an  ordinary  Clas- 
sical Orchestra  of  the  present  day.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  former  has  already  been  described ; 
that  of  the  latter  ir  shown  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  average  numerical  strength  of 
a  Band,  of  £ur  proportions;  such  as  wouid-  be 
needed  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  later 
works  of  Haydn,  or  all  those  of  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, Weber,  Cherubini,  Spphr,  and  Mendelssohn. 

Stringed  Band, 
First  Violins  (from  6  to  13). 
Second*  Violins  (from  6  to  12). 
Viole  (from  4  to  8). 
Violoncelli  (from  4  to  8). 
Contra-Bassi  (frx)m  4  to  8). 
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Wood  Wind, 
2  Flutes. 
2  Oboes, 
a  Clarinets; 
2  Bassoons. 


Brass  Instruments, 
a  Trumpets, 
a  or  4  Horns. 
3  Trombones, 
a  Drums.^ 


1  For  the  OorapHs.  quality  of  Tone.  anS  other  peeuliarttlei  of  the 
InstrumenU,  iec  each  deteribed  nuder  its  oitaa'proper  uam^ 


An  Orchestra  consisting  of  these  component 
parts  is  generally  looked  upon  as  sufficiently 
complete  for  all  practical  purposes,  including  the 
performance  of  the  Oratorio,  the  Opera,  or  the 
Symphony.  It  may  however  be  necessary,  on 
special  occasions,  to  make  additions  to  it.  Thus, 
for  Beethoven's  Overture  to  'Egmont'  a 
Flauto  Piccolo  ib  needed;  for  Haydn's  'Crea- 
tion,'a-Double  Bassoon ;  for  Mozart's  'Requiem,* 
a  Corni  di  Bassetto';  for  Mendelssohn's  Over- 
ture to  *A  Midsummer  Night's  Druam,'  an 
Ophicleide'  (uiied  foi*  the  purpose  of  imitating 
the  Voice  of  the  spell-bound  Bottom),  lliese 
however  are  exceptional  citees.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  schema  we  have  laid  down  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  all  ordinary 
Classical  Mudc  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence is,-that  all  the  great  classical  writers  of  the 
present  century  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  it. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  obvious  peculiarities  of 
an'Orchestra'  thus  constituted  is,  that  it  naturally 
divides  itself  into  at  least  three  distinct  groups, 
and  may,  by  a  littie  consideration,  be  easily  sub- 
divided into  as  many  more.  Tlie  first  group  is 
formed  by  the  full  Stringed  Band,  of  which  we 
have  alr^y  spoken*  as  the'  foundation  of  the 
whole.  The  second*  comprises  the  Instruments 
popularly  called'  the  *  Wood  Wind ' — Uiat  is  to 
say,- the  Flutes,  Oboes,  Clarinets,  and  Bassoons. 
The  third  includes  all  the  Brass  Instruments^ 
whethei'  Trumpets,  Horns,  or  Trombones ;  and, 
as  the  Drums  form  the  natural  Bass  to  the 
Trumpets,  it  may  without  inconsistency  be  made 
to  include  them  also.  The  Stringed  Band  is  kss 
fr«quentiy  subdivided  than  the  Wind:  some- 
times, however,  we  meet  with  a  sub-group,  con- 
sisting of  four  Violin  parts,  as  in  Weber's  Over- 
ture to  *  Euryanthe '  and  Wagner's  Introduction 
to  'Loheng^n*;  and,  sometimes,  as  in  Beetho- 
ven's Seventh  Symphony,  the  Violoncellos  and 
Double  Basses  are  formed  into  a  sub-group, 
either  with  or  ^Hthout  the  Violas.  The  '  Wood 
Wind'  easily  divides  itself  into  Flutes  and  Oboes, 
and  Clarinets  and  Bassoons ;  or  into  Flutes  and 
Clarinets,  and  Oboes  and  Bassoons.  The  Brass 
Band  also  very  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two 
sub-group»;  the  Tnmipets,  Horns,  and  Drums; 
and  the  tiiree  Trombones.  Each  of  these  groups 
and  sub-groups  serves  its  own  great  purpose  in 
the  oeconomy  of  modem  Instrumentation.  Each 
is  complete  m  itself,  and  capable  of  expressing  a 
perfect  and  independent  harmony.  Each  there- 
fore may  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  diminutive 
Oithestra,  capable  either  of  separate  treatment, 
or  of  combination  with  its  fellow  sub-Orchestras, 
into  a  grand  and  well-contrasted  whole.  With 
such  a  comprehensive  engine  at  his  command,  it 
i^  indeed-  strange  if  the  Composer  cannot  strike 
Out  effects.  Hot  on^^  telling,  but  original ;  not^ 
only  new,  but  characteriHtic.  It  must  not  how- 
ever be  Hupposed  that  we  ax%  permitted  at  the 
l^resent  day  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
effects  imagined  by  the  Composers  of  fifty  years 
ago  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  originally 
written.  Mozart  used  thr^  Trombones  in  'II 
^on  Giovanni';  but  modem  taste  decrees  that  he 
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did  not  nse  them  enough,  and  therefore  introdaces 
them  into  an  infinity  of  paBsages  in  which  he  did 
not  permit  them  to  he  heard.  In '  Le  Kozze  di 
Figaro  *  he  did  not  use  them  at  all ;  yet  they  are 
played  in  all  the  loud  passages  in  Uie  Opera,  just 
as  in  *  Israel  in  JEgy^pt  *  they  are  played  in  nearly  all 
the  Choruses.  The  weakness  of  the  pioneers  of  Art 
was  manifested  in  cautious  attempts  at  effects  as 
yet  untried :  that  of  the  present  age  betrays  itself 
in  a  restless  impatience  of  repose ;  a  morbid  desire 
to  achieve  some  new  and  striking  success  at  every 
turn ;  an  utter  absence  of  that  sublime  self-control 
which  enables  the  great  Poet,  the  great  Orator, 
the  great  Painter,  or  the  great  Composer,  pur- 
posely to  tone  down  a  large  proportion  of  his 
work,  in  order  that  it  may  not  diminish  the 
effect  of  certain  passages  to  which  he  desires  to 
attract  attention  as  the  crowning  points  of  the 
whole.  If  there  is  to  be  a  crowning  point,  all 
lesser  details  must  be  kept  in  subjection  to  it. 
The  last  three  centuries  have  not  produced  ten 
Musicians  capable  of  managing  an  anticlimax. 
Those  who  tamper  with  the  Scores  of  the  Great 
Masters  think  nothing  of  all  this.  It  is  to  their 
forgetfalness  of  it  that  we  owe  nine-tenths  of 
the  spurious  Instrumentation  that  is  daily  foisted 
upon  us  in  the  name  of  Handel,  or  Bach,  or 
MoEart ;  and  it  is  to  this  also  that  we  are  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  the  pernicious  system, 
now  so  prevalent,  of  enlarging  our  Orchestras 
at  the  wrong  end — of  filling  them  with  noisy 
Brass  Instruments,  originally  intended  for,  and 
only  endurable  in,  a  Military  Band  played  in  the 
open  air,  instead  of  increasing  the  fulness  of  their 
tone  by  augmenting  the  strength  of  the  Strings, 
and  doubling,  or,  if  necessary,  even  quadrupling 
that  of  the  Wood  Wind.  The  number  of  laige 
Orchestras  Aree  from  this  defect  is  exceedingly  | 
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small,  In  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent ; 
but  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
Orchestras  emaiged  for  a  special  purpose.  Some 
years  ago,  Berlioz  produced  some  gorgeous 
OTchestral  effects  by  means  of  combinations  which 
rendered  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  balance  abso- 
lutely necessazy.  Wagner  constantly  does  the 
same.  In  *  Lohengrin  he  uses,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  stringed  Band,  3  Flutes,  i  Piccolo,  3 
Oboes,  X  Como  Inglese,  3  Clarineto,  z  Bass 
Clarinet,  3  Bassoons,  3  Trumpets,  4  Horns,  3 
Trombones,  i  Bass  Tuba,  3  Kettle  Drums,  Side 
Drum,  Cynibals,  Triangle,  Tambourine,  and 
Harp  ;  and,  on  the  Stage,  or  behind  the  Scenes, 
a  Flutes,  i  Piccolo,  3  Oboes,  3  Clarinets,  2 
Bassoons,  4  Trumpets,  3  Horns,  3  Trombones, 
Kettle 'Drum,  and  Cymbals.  In  *Taimhauser^ 
the  Wind  Instruments  employed  are,  3  Flutes,  1 
Piccolo,  i  Oboes,  a  Clarinets,  i  Bass  Clarinet, 
a  Bassoons,  a  Horns,  a  Valve  Horns,  3  Trum- 
pets, 3  Trombones,  and  i  Bass  Tuba,  with  i 
Pair  of  Kettle  Drums,  Bass  Drum,  Cymbals, 
Triangle,  Tambourine,  and  Harp;  and,  on  the 
Stage,  4  Flutes,  a  Piccolos,  4  Oboes,  6  Comi 
Inglesi,  6  Clarinets,  .6  Bassoons,  13  Trumpets, 
I  a  Horns,  4  Trombones,  Cymbals,  Triangle,  and 
Tambourine.  These,  however,  are  exceptional 
cases,  and,  as  such,  must  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Since  the  death  of  Mozart,  the 
normal  form  of  the  Orchestra  has  undergone 
no  important  change  whatever,  apart  &om  the 
abuses  we  have  condemned,  save  in  its  numerical 
proportions ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a 
&ir  idea  of  these,  we  shall  conclude  our  article 
with  a  list  of  the  Instruments  contained  in  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  Orchestras  of  the  present 
day,  beginning  with  that  of  the  Philharmonio 
Society. 
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ORCHESTRATION. 

ORCHESTRATION  (Instrumentation).  The 
art  of  adapting  musical  ideas  to  the  varied  capa- 
bilities of  Stringed,  Wind,  Keyed,  and  other  In- 
struments.    [See  Obchestba.] 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  influ* 
enoe  exercised  by  this  branch  of  technical  Science 
upon  the  advancement  of  modem  Music.  The 
modifications  through  which  it  has  passed  are  as 
countless  as  the  styles  to  which  it  has  given  rise : 
yet  its  histoiy,  as  recorded  in  the  Scores  of  the 
Great  Masters,  proves  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based  to  be  as  unalterable  as  their  outward 
manifestation  is,  and  always  must  be,  variable, 
and  subject  to  perpetual  progress.  Unaccom- 
panied Vocal  Music,  however  marked  may  be 
the  differences  existing  between  its  individual 
Schools,  must,  perforce,  remain  permanently  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  imposed  upon  it  by  the  character 
of  the  human  Voice.  For  Instrumental  Music 
no  permanent  legislation  is  possible.  Every  new 
Instnmient  introduced  into  the  Orchestra  in- 
fluences, more  or  less,  every  one  of  its  com- 
panions. Every  improvement  in  ^e  form,  com- 
pass, quality  of  tone,  or  executive  powers  of  the 
Instruments  already  in  use,  suggests  new  ideas 
to  the  Composer,  and  results  in  an  endless  variety 
of  new  oombinationB.  To  the  number  of  such 
improvements  there  is  no  limit.  Stringed  Instru- 
ments, it  is  true,  change  but  little,  except  in  the 
manner  of  their  handling.  The  Violin  of  to-day 
is  the  Violin  of  two  centuries  ago.  Not  so  the 
Wind  Instruments.  The  Trumpet  now  in  common 
use  differs  almost  as  much  from  that  with  which 
Handel  and  Bach  were  familiar  as  it  does  from 
the  Organ  Stop  to  which  it  lends  its  name.  The 
Flute,  as  known  to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  oould 
scarcely  hold  its  own,  except  in  the  upper  octave, 
against  half-a-dozen  Viohns :  the  tone  of  its 
modem  successor  is  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
Clarinet,  and  brilliant  enough  to  make  itself 
heard  with  ease  through  the  f uU  Orchestra ;  its 
powers  of  execution  are  almost  unlimited ;  and, 
better  still,  it  can  be  played  perfectly  in  tune — 
which  the  old  Flute  could  not.  Improvements 
scarcely  less  important  have  been  xnade  in  the 
Horn,  the  Clarinet,  and  the  Oboe.  The  Trom- 
bone has  suffered  comparatively  little  change ;  and 
the  Bassoon  retains,  substantially  unaltered,  the 
form  it  bore  when  Handel  wrote  for  it :  but  these 
alone,  among  Wind  Instraments.  have  escaped  a 
sweeping  metamorphosis  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  and.  remembering  this,  we 
can  scarcely  feel  surprised  that  the  orchestration 
of  the  '  Oocakional  Overture '  should  bear  but 
little  outward  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Over- 
ture to  '  Tannhauser.'  Yet  the  bond  of  union 
subsisting  even  between  such  extremes  as  these 
is  much  closer  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be 
supposed.  The  principle  is  in  all  cases  the  same. 
The  best  Composers  of  every  epoch  have  aimed 
at  the  same  general  characteristics ;  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  that,  where  these  are  present, 
no  combinations  can  be  condemned  as  wholly 
ineffective,  whether  they  bear  the  stamp  of  true 
genius  or  not. 

The  most  prominent  chHiacteristics   of  g^ood 
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Instrumentation  are  (I.)  Solidity  of  Structure. 
(II.)  Breadth  of  Tone,  (III.)  Boldness  of  Con- 
trast, and  (IV.)  Variety  of  Colouring.  We  wiU 
endeavour  to  iUustrate  each  of  these  necessary 
qualities  by  examples  selected  from  the  Scores  of 
a  ftiw  Great  Masters  of  different  periods. 

I.  Solidity  of  structure  can  only  be  obtained 
by  careful  management  of  the  Stringed  Instru- 
ments. If  the  part  allotted  to  these  be  not 
complete  in  itself,  it  can  never  be  completed  by 
Wind  Instruments.  Whether  written  in  five, 
four,  three,  or  two  parts,  or  even  in  unison,  it 
must  sound  well,  alone.  This  principle  was 
thoroughly  understood  even  as  early  as  the  close 
of  the  1 6th  century,  when  the  originators  of  the 
newly-invented  instrumental  Schools  bestowed 
as  much  care  upon  their  Viols  as  their  imme- 
diate predecessors  had  devoted  to  their  vocal 
parts.  For  instance,  the  following  air,  from 
*  Le  Balet  comique  de  la  Royne  * — a  piece  writ- 
ten in  1 58 1  and  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
article — is  so  arranged  as  to  be  equally  com- 
plete, whether  played  by  Viols  alone  or  with 
each  separate  part  aided  by  a  ripieno  Wind  In-r 
strument. 

Le  Son  de  la  ClocheUe,  atiquel  Circd  iortU 
de  ion  Jardin, 
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Handel  constructed  many  of  his  finest  Over- 
tures upon  this  principle  ;  and.  in  common  with 
Sebastian  Bach  and  other  great  Composers  of  the 
1 8th  century,  d^ghted  in  its  fine,  bold,  mascu- 
line effect.  Later  writers  improved  upon  it  by 
embellishing  the  stringed  foundation  with  in- 
dependent passages  for  Wind  Instruments.  Thus 
Mozart,  in  his  Overture  to  •  Figaro.'  first  gives 
the  well-known  subject  to  the  Violins  and  Biaa^es 
in  unison,  and  then  repeats  it,  note  for  note,  with 
the  addition  of  a  sustained  passage  for  the  Flute 
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and  Oboe,  which  brings  it  out  in  quite  a  new 
and  unexpected  light — 
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Sometimes  we  find  this  order  reversed;  the 
subject  being  given  to  the  Wind,  and  the'  accom- 
paniment to  the  Stringed  Instruments ;  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  Weber's  Overture  to  *  Der 
FreischUtz*— 
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or  not — ^renders  it  wholly  unfit  to  support  the 
harmony  of  the  Wind  Instnimenta,  and  deprives 
the  general  structure  of  that  firmness  which  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  great  Master  to 
secure. 

II.  Breadth  of  tone  is  dependent  upon  several 
conditions ;  not  the  least  important  of  which  is 
the  necessity  for  writing  for  every  instrument 
with  a  due  regard  to  its  individual  peculiarities. 
This  premised,  there  is  little  fear  of  thinness, 
when  the  stringed  parts  are  well  arranged,  and 
strengthened,  where  necessary,  by  Wind  Instru- 
ments, which  may  either  be  played  in  unison 
with  them — as  in  the  Overture  to  'Jephtha,* 
where  Handel  has  reinforced  the  Violins  by 
Oboes,  and  the  Basses  by  Bassoons— or  so  dis- 
posed as  to  enrich  the  hannony  in  any  other  way 
best  suited  to  the  style  of  particular  passages — 
as  in  that  to  '  Acis  and  Galatea,*  in  which  the 
Oboes  are  used  for  filling  in  the  hArmonies  indi- 
cated by  the  Figured  Bass,  while  a  brilliant  two- 
part  counterpoint,  so  perfect  in  itself  that  it 
scarcely  seems  to  need  anything  to  add  to  its 
completeness,  is  played  by  the  Violins  and  Batises, 
the  latter,  as  indicated  by  the  expression  7\iUi 
BasHt  being  strengthened  by  the  Bassoons — 
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In  either  case,   the  successful   effect  of  the 
passage  depends  entirely  upon  the  completeness 
of  the  stringed  skeleton.     A  weak  point  in  this  I 
— whether  the  principal  subject  be  assigned  to  it  I 


Among  more  modem  writers,  Beethoven  stands 
pre-eminent  for  richne^  of  tone,  which  he  never 
fails  to  attain,  either  by  careful  distribution  of 
his  harmony  amonsi^  the  instruments  he  employs, 
or  in  some  other  way  suggested  by  his  ever-ready 
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inventioxL  In  the  following  pnaoaage,  from  the 
Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  (in  Bb),  this 
richness  is  secured  by  the  perfect  proportion 
established  between  the  tone  of  the  Stringed  and 
Wind  Instruments,  which  afford  each  oUier  the 
exact  amount  of  support  needed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  general  effect — 
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The  fulness  of  the  next  example,  from  Men- 
delssohn's Hebrides  Overture,  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  sustained  notes  played  by  the  HomSt  on  the 
oessation  of  which  the  weak  point  which  would 
otherwise  have  marred  the  effect  of  the  passage 
is  guarded  by  the  entrance  of  the  Violins  and 
Pouble-baases^ 
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Other  composers  have  attained  similar  results 
in  innumerable  different  ways :  but  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  most  satisfactory 
passages  are  those  which  exhibit,  a  judicious 
disposition  of  the  harmony,  a  just  balance  be- 
tween the  Stringed  and  Wind  Instruments,  and 
a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  the  Instru- 
ments for  whidi  they  are  written. 

III.  Boldness  of  contrast  is  produced  by  so 
grouping  together  the  various  instruments  em- 
ployed as  to  take  the  g^reatest  possible  advantage 
of  their  difference  of  timbre.  We  have  already 
shown,  in  the  preceding  article,  that  the  In- 
starumental  Band,  as  now  constituted,  naturally 
divides  itself  into  certain  sections,  as  distinct  from 
each  other  as  the  Manuals  of  an  Organ.  Concern- 
ing the  first  and  most  important  of  these — the 
'  Stringed  Band' — enough  has  already  been  said. 
The  second— sometimes  called  the  *Wood  Wind' 
— is  led  by  the  Flutes,  and  completed  by  Reed 
Instruments,  such  as  the  Oboe,  the  Clarinet,  and 
the  Bassoon. '  The  third— the '  Brass  Band  *— is 
subdivided  into  two  distinct  fiunilies ;  one  formed 
by  the  Horns  and  Trumpets,  to  which  latter 
the  drums  supply  the  natural  bass;  the  other 
comprising  the  three  Trombones,  and,  in  the 
noisy  Orchestras  of  the  present  day,  the  Ophi^, 
cleide  and  Euphonium.  The  principle  of  sub- 
division is,  indeed,  frequently  extended  to  all  the 
great  sections  of  the  Orchestra.  For  instance, 
the  Flutes  and  Oboes  are  constantly  formed  into 
a  little  independent  Band,  'and  contrasted  with 
the  Clarinets  and  Bassoons.  Handel  even  divides 
the  Stringed  Band,  and  produces  fine  effects  of 
contrast  by  so  doing.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
his  best  and  most  celebrated  Songs,  the  Voice  is 
accompanied  by  a  *  Thoroughbass  *  alone :  that 
is  to  say,  by  a  part  for  the  Violoncello  and 
Double  Bass,  with  figures  placed  below  the  notes 
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to  indicate  the  Chords  intended  to  be  filled  in  on 
the  Organ  or  Harpsichord.  The  Symphonies 
are  played  by  the  Violins,  in  unison,  with  a 
similar  '  Thoroughbass '  aooompanim^it ;  and  the 
entrance  of  these  instruments,  between  the  vocal 
passages,  is  marked  by  a  contrast  as  striking 
as  it  is  agreeable.  In  the  following  example, 
from  the  '  Messiah,*  the  Chords  indicated  by  the 
figures — which  no  one  who  claims  to  be  con* 
sidered  a  'Musician*  ought  to  find  any  difficulty 
in  filling  in  at  sight — are  printed  in  small  notes. 
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In  some  of  his  Son^,  Handel  has  enlarged 
upon  this  method ;  as  in  '  Lascia  ch'io  pianga,' 
from '  Rinaldp,*  the  first  part  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  full  Stringed  Band,  and  the  second 
by  a  '  Thoroughbass  *  oi^y,  the  Violins  and  Viola 
reappearing  at  the  Da  capo.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  great  Composers  of  the  last 
century,  with  Handel  and  Bach  at  their  head, 
adoptod  this  style  of  accompaniment  without 
having  duly  considered  its  eflect :  and  any  at- 
tempt to  heighten  that  effect  by  'additional 
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accompaniments*  —  hy  whomgoever  designed-^ 
shews  as  little  reverence  for  Art  as  would  be 
evinced  by  a  desiro  to  cover  the  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto  with  '  additional  glazings.'  The  Songs 
are  perfect  as  they  stand  :  and  the  contrast  they 
display  is  as  marked  in  its  degree  as  that  in  the 
celebrated  passage  from  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony  (in  0  minor),  in  which  the  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Wood  Wind  are  made  to  answer 
each  other  in  alternate  Chords— 
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This  last  expedient  is  by  no  means  nnoommon 
in  modem  music ;  and  has  been  most  successfully 
used  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  Overture  to  'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,*  where  a  few  sus- 
tained notes  on  the  Wind  Instruments  are  con- 
trasted with  the  rapid  passage  for  four  Violins 
with  excellent  effect.  The  Trio,  for  Brass  In- 
struments, in  the  Minuet  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  is  another  striking  in- 
stance of  fine  and  quite  unexpected  contrast : 
and  cases  abound  in  which  Composers  of  Instru- 
mental Music  have  treated  the  several  sections 
of  the  Orchestra  very  much  in  the  way  in  which 
vocal  writers  treat  alternate  Choirs,  producing 
thereby  innumerable  beautiful  effects  oif  bold  ro 
Uef,  and  strongly  contrasted  tone. 

IV.  Variety  of*  colouring  results  from  the 
judicious  blending  together  of  the  several  ele-. 
ments  which  we  have  just  considered  as  opposed 
to  each  other  in  more  or  less  violent  oontrast. 
In  the  Inst^iimentation  of  the  Great  Masters 
this  quality  is  always  conspicuous :  in  that  of 
inferior  writers  never.  Its  presence  may,  indeed, 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  surest  possible  indica- 
tions of  true  genius,  which  never  &iIb  to  attain  it 
in  the  face  of  any  amount  of  difficulty. 

In  the  1 8th  oentuxy  Handel  wrought  marvels' 
with  the  slender  means  at  his  command :  with 
Trumpets  and  Oboes  in  the  opening  movementa 
of  the  '  Occasional  Overture '  and  the  *  Dettingen 
Te  Deum*;  with  Oboes  and  Bassoons  in  *The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  War' ;  with  Flutes  and  Horns 
in  'Surge  procelle,  ancora';  with  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  Wind  Instruments  in  *  Wise 
men  flattering ' ;  but  often,  as  in  '  Angels  ever 
brifi^t  and  &ir,*  with  the  Stringed  Band  alone, 
and  always  with  infinite  variety  of  tone  and  ex- 
pression. Sebastian  Bach  anticipated,  in  like 
manner,  many  of  our  most  highly-prized  modem 
effects,  as  in  the  delicious  combination  of  Hoiil 
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and  Bassoons  in  the  '  Quoniam  tu  solus '  of  his 
Mass  In  B  minor— 
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As  new  Wind  Instruments  were  invented,  or 
old  ones  improved,  the  power  of  producing 
variety  of  oolouiing  became,  of  course,  immea- 
surably increased.  Haydn  took  signal  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  in  the  'Creation*  and  the 
'Seasons':  but  Mozart*s  delightful  system  of 
Instrumentation  surpasses,  in  beauty,  that  of  all 
lus  contemporaries.  His  altemationa  of  light  and 
shade,  are  endless.  Every  new  phrase  introduces 
na  to  a  new  effect ;  and  every  Instrument  in  the 
Orchestra  is  constantly  turned  to  account,  always 
with  due  regard  to  its  character  and  capabilities, 
and  always  with  a  happy  result.  In  the  foUow- 
ing  passage  from  the  Overture  to  '  Die  Zanber- 
flote,*  for  instance,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Wood  Wind  is  so  employed  as  to  shew  off  every 
Instrument  at  its  best,  while  the  stringedaocom- 
paniment  gives  point  to  the  idea,  and  the  sus' 
tained  notes  on  the  Horns  add  just  support 
enough  to  perfect  its  beauty — 
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It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  Beethoven 
was  a  greater  master  of  this  peculiar  phase  of 
Instrumentation  than  Mozart;  though  in  thb, 
as  in  everything  else,  he  certainly  repeated  his 
own  ideas  less  frequently  than  any  writer  that 
ever  lived.  The  wealth  of  invention  exhibited  in 
the  orchestral  effects  of  this  Composer— even  in 
those  of  his  works  which  were  produced  after  his 
unhappy  deafness  had  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  could  not  possibly  have  heard  any 
one  of  them — ^is  boundless.  In  every  composi- 
tion we  find  a  hundred  combinations ;  all  per- 
fectly distinct  from  one  another,  yet  all  tencUng, 
in  spite  of  their  infinite  variety,  to  the  same 
harmonious  result ;  and  all  wrought  out,  with 
indefatigable  care,  in  places  which  many  less 
conscientious  authors  would  have  passed  over  as 
of  comparatively  little  importance — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  two  or  three  concluding  bars  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
(No  6,  in  F)— 
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This  minute  attention  to  detail  is  observable 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  Beethoven^s  or- 
chetttral  works :  and  we  may  well  believe  that  it 
stimulated  in  no  small  degree  the  emulation  of 
his  contemporaries;  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  produced  more  th^m  one  instrumentalist  of 
the  highest  order.  Schubert,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  a  host  in  himself.  Weber*8  mastery  over 
the  Orchestra  is  perfect,  and  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  charm  of  bis  delightful  compositions.  The 
dreamy  opening  of  his  Overture  to  *Oberon/ 
with  its  three  sweet  notes  for  the  Horn,  followed 
by  one  of  the  most  faerylike  passages  for  tlie 
Flutes  and  Clarinets  that  ever  was  imagined ; 
the  lovely  melody  allotted  to  the  Horns  in  the 
Overture  to  *Der  Freischiitz,'  and  the  eldritch 
sounds  which  succeed  it ;  above  all,  the  mys- 
terious  Largo,  for  four  VioUnU  con  sordini, 
which  so  strangely  interrupts  the  Allegro  of 
the  overture  to  'Euryanthe,'  and  the  gloomy 
tremoli  for  the  Viola  which  add  so  much  to 
its  weird  effect;  these,  and  a  hundred  similar 
passages,  evince  a  purity  of  taste  nnd  an  origin* 
ality  of  conception  which  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  exceeded  by  the  greatest  Masters.  Men* 
delssolm  exhibits  scarcely  less  richness  of  inven- 
tion in  his  Symphonies,  his  Concertos,  and, 
especially,  in  hiM  charming  Concert  Overtures  to 
*Die  Schone  Melusine*  and  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  In  freshness  of  colouring,  and 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  resource.  Spohr's  great 
Symphony,  *  Die  Weihe  der  Tone  *  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Berlioz — whose  'Traits  d'ln- 
strumentation  *  no  young  composer  should  neglect 
to  rend — studied  the  subject  deeply,  and  with 
extraordinaiy  success.  And,  undoubtedly,  the 
strong&st  of  Richard  Wagner's  strong  points  is 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Orchestra  in 
all  its  phases,  which,  guided  by  his  keen  percept 
tion  of  effect,  enables  him  to  weave  its  elements 
into  any  new  combinations  best  suited  to  his 
pui-pose.  He  it  was  who  Hrst  conceived,  among 
other  daring  and  beautiful  innovations,  the 
idea  of  using  the  high  harmonic  sounds  of  the 
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Violin,  in  unison  with  Flutes  and  Cher  Win^ 
Instruments.  The  Prelude  to  'Lohengrin'  de- 
pends, almost  entirely,  for  its  enchanting  effect, 
upon  four  solo  Violins  and  three  Flutes,  used 
in  a  way  before  unknown,  and  crowned,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  with  triumphant  sucoesa — 
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Want  of  space  forbids  ns  to  add  to  the  number 
of  our  examples :  but  we  trust  enough  has  already 
been  said  to  shew  that  modem  Composem  have 
jiot  been  idle  in  this  matter.  It  is  indeed  cer* 
tain,  that  during  the  half-century  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Beethoven,  more  real  progress 
has  been  made  in  Instrumentation  than  in  al- 
most any  other  branch  of  Art.  Innumerable  new 
effects  have  been  attempted,  with  more  or  le^ 
success :  and,  though  much  evil  has  been  wrought 
of  late  years  by  a  growing  tendency  to  over- 
weight the  Brass  Band  with  coarse-toned  Instru- 
ments fit  only  for  military  use,  the  best  Composers 
have  uniformly  resisted  the  movement,  and,  pre- 
ferring sonority  to  noise,  have  left  the  latter  to 
those  who  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  the  short- 
lived approval  of  a  vulgar  audience.  In  trutb, 
less  mischief  has  been  done  by  Composers  even 
of  the  lowest  class  of  Dance-music,  than  by  in- 
judicious Conductors,  who,  never  satisfied  when 
the  Trombones  are  silent,  have  overloaded  the 
Scores  of  the  Great  Masters  with  additions  of 
the  most  unwarrantable  character.  So  &r  has 
this  abuse  extended,  that  the  student  can  never 
be  siu^  that  he  is  Ibtening  to  the  effect  really 
intended  by  the  Composer.  Let  him,  then, 
endeavour  to  gain  experience,  bv  studying  the 
Scores  of  all  the  best  works  to  which  he  can  ob- 
tain access :  and,  when  he  shall  have  attained  the 
power,  not  only  of  recc^ising,  in  performance, 
the  effects-  he  has  already  read  upon  paper,  but 
even  of  hearing  them  distinctly,  in  ima^iiuition, 
while  he  is  reading  them,  he  will  have  gained  the 
first  step  in  that  road  which  all  must  tread  who 
would  write  well  for  the  Orchestra,  and  delight 
their  hearers  with  really  good  Instrumentation. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  the  Art  can  be  satis- 
factorily studied.  It  cannot  be  taught  in  words. 
Much  valuable  information  may  indeed  be  gleaned 
from  the  well-known  Treatises  of  Berlioz,  Lobe, 
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and  Gevaert,  which  no  earnest  student  should 
neglect  to  read.  But  even  the  most  careful 
writers  find  it  less  easy  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
for  their  readers*  guidance  than  to  convey  in- 
struction by  constant  reference  to  examples  se- 
lected from  the  works  of  the  Great  Masters.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  thought  it  better 
to  take  a  general  view  of  our  subject  than  to 
enter  minutely  into  its  details.  This  course  has 
at  least  enabled  us  to  give  due  prominence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  science  of 
Orchestration  is  based ;  whereas  the  opposite  one 
would  have  led  to  the  consideration  of  a  series 
of  isolated  facts  of  far  less  value  to  the  general 
reader.  [W.S.RJ 

ORFEO  ED  EURIDICE.  Opera  by  Calsa- 
bigi ;  music  by  Gluck,  the  first  in  his  new  style. 
Produced  at  Vienna,  Oct.  5,  176  a,  and  in  Paris, 
where  it  was  published  in  score  at  the  cost  of 
Count  Durazzo,  in  1764.  Its  great  success  was 
in  the  French  translation  as  Orpheb  et  Euri- 
DICE,  ten  years  later.  It  was  produced  in  London 
at  t^e  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
June  37, 1860^ — Orfeo,  Mad.  Csillag.  [G.] 

ORGAN (Fr.  Orgue;  Ital.  Organo;  Ger.  Orgd). 
I.  History,  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
*  organ*  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  ^Gen.  iv. 
ai) — '  Jubal;  he  was  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ* — bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  stately  instrument  with  which  we 
wre  all  so  familiar  by  that  name  at  the  present  day. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  principle  of  the  three  great  classes  of  organ- 
pipe^— Stopped,  Open,  and  Reed — was  known  at 
a  very  early  period,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show. 

It  is  here  purposed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
trace  from  the  remotest  beginnings,  to  its  present 
exalted  dimensions,  the  gradual  growth  of  that 
great  triumph  of  human  skiU  which  so  justly 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  perfect 
musical  instrument  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  hitherto  devised;  the  impressive  tones  of 
which  so  greatly  enrich  the  effect  of  the  religious 
services  celebrated  in  our  great  sacred  edifices. 
The  materials  available  for  this  purpose  are  not 
indeed  always  of  the  plainest  kind,  the  accounts 
being  not  unfrequently  incomplete,  exaggerated, 
or  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  apocryphal  air ;  but 
much  may  be  done  by  selecting  the  most  probable, 
and  placing  them  in  intelligible  order. 

The  first  idea  of  a  wind-instrimient  was  doubt* 
less  suggested  to  man  by  the  passing  breezes  as 
they  struck  against  the  open  ends  of  broken  reeds ; 
and  the  fiict  that  reeds  of  different  lengths  emitted 
murmurs  varying  In  pit^h  may  have  further  sug- 
gested that  if  placed  in  a  particular  order,  they 
would  produce  an  agreeable  succession  of  sounds ; 
— in  other  words,  a  short  musical  scale.  A  few 
such  reeds  or  tubes,  of  varied  growths  or  diameters, 
^and  of  graduated  lengths,  bound  together'xn  a  row, 
■with  uieir  open  tops  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
^e,  would  form  an  instrument  possessing  suffi* 
Kent  capacity  for  the  performance  of  simple  pri- 
fiitive  melotUes ;  and  of  such  kind  doubtless  was 
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Jubal*s  '  organ '  (ougab)  ^  ab^ady  mentioned.  It 
probably  was  not  more;  and  IT  could  scarcely 
have  been  less.  Necessity  precedes  supply ;  and 
nothing  is  known  that  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  music  of  the  time  of  Jubal  called  for 
anything  beyond  a  few  tubes,  such  as  those  just 
described,  for  its  complete  accompaniment. 

The  myth  that  Pan  was  the  originator  of  the 
Syrinx  led  to  its  being  called  '  PanVpipe,*  under 
which  name«  or  that  of  'Mouth-organ,  it  is  known 
to  the  present  day.     [Pandeak  pipes.] 

The  number  of  tubes  that  in  the  course  of  time 
came  to  be  used  was  seven,  sometimes  eight,  oc- 
casionally as  many  as  ten  or  twelve ;  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  shepherds  are  recorded  as 
being  among  the  makers  of  these '  organs,'  as  well 
as  the  performers  upon  them. 

The  pipes  of  the  Syrinx  being 
composed  of  reeds  cut  off  just  be- 
low th^knot — which  knot  did  not 
permit  the  wind  to  escape,  but 
caused  it  to  return  to  the  same 
place  where  it  entered,  thus  tra- 
versing the  length  of  the  tube 
twice — were  in  principle  so  many 
examples  of  the  fir^t  class  of  pipes 
mentioned  above.  They  were  prac- 
tically '  Stopped  pipes,'  producing 
a  sound  nearly  an  octave  lower  than  that  of  an 
Open  pipe  of  the  same  length.' 

The  mode  of  plajing  upon  this  earliest  organ 
must  have  been  troublesome  and  tiring,  as  either 
the  mouth  had  to  be  in  constant  motion  to  and  fro 
over  the  tubes,  or  they  had  incessantly  to  be 
shifted  to  the  right  or  left  imder  the  mouth. 
Some  other  method  of  directing  wind  into  them 
must  in  course  of  time  have  been  felt  to  be  desir- 
able ;  and  the  idea  would  at  length  occur  of  con- 
ducting wind  into  the  tube  from  below  instead  of 
above.  This  result — an  enormous  step  forward — 
would  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  reed,  as  before, 
but  with  a  short  additional  portion  left  below  the 
knot  to  serve  as  a  mouthpiece  or  wind-receiver 
(the  modem  'fo6t');  by  making  a  straight  narrow 
slit  through  the  knot,  close  to  the  front,  to  serve 
as  a  passage-way  for  the  breath ;  and  by  cutting 
a  small  horizontal  opening  immediately  above 
that  slit,  with  a  sloping  notch,  bevelling  upwards 
and  outwards  over  that  again.  The  breath  blown 
in  at  the  lower  end,  in  passing  through  the  slit 
would  strike  against  the  edge  of  the  notch  above, 
and  there  produce  r^pid  flutterings,  which  would 
be  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  tube,  and 
would  cause  a  sound  to  be  emitted.  In  this 
manner  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  pipe 
mentioned  above — that  of  the  Open  i^>eci»s — 
would  be  broi^ht  into  existence. 

In  course  of  time  the  idea  would  occur  of 
trying  to  obtain  more  than  one  sound  from  a 
single  pipe,  for  which  purpose  first  one  hole — to 
be  covered  or  exposed  by  a  finger — then  a 
second,  and  so  on,  would  be  cut  laterally,  in  the 
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bodj  of  tbe  pipe,  tn  a  lioe  witli  the  slit  Jutt 
described,  which  eiperiment  vould  be  attended 
with  the  Bune  reaiilt  on  the  pitch  of  the  Botmd  u 
if  the  tube  were  ibortened  at  each  bole  in  sae- 
ceaaion.  Thus  the  Boiae  ihort  Buccession  of 
■gTseable  sounds  u  those  of  the  Fon's-pipe,  or 
kny  pleasant  admixture  of  them,  would  be  ob- 
toisable  from  one  tube,  and  a  rude  model  pro- 
duced of  on  iDstrument  which  in  iU  more  SmBhed 
form  subsequently  became  the  Fl\Ue-M>fe.  Fa- 
miliar eiunples  of  this  kind  of  perforated  tube 
are  presented  by  the  wooden  and  tin  toy-whistles 
of  the  present  day. 

When  the  first '  squeaker'  was  made,  such  as 
Oountij  lads  still  delight  to  oonstruct  of  osiers  in 
spring-time,  a  primitive  model  of  a  pipe  of  the 
third  kind  mentioned  above,  a  Reed-pipe,  was 
produced.  It  consisted  of  a  'vibrator  and  a 
tube;  the  former  sounded  by  being  agitated  by 
compressed  wind  from  an  air-cavity, — ^tlie  breath 
from  the  human  mouth.  Reed-pipes,  although 
freely  used  as  separate  wiod-inetrumenta  in  ancient 
times — the  Bag-pipe  among  the  number — were 
not  introduced  into  orpins  until  the  E^entb 
century,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  further  considered  in  this  place. 

A  series  of  pipes  of  the  second  class  (receiving 
air  from  below),  would  be  less  conveniently  under 
the  immediate  control  of  tbe  mouth  than  their 
predecesson ;  hence  a  wooden  box  was  devised 
(now  the  aindnhal),  contuning  a  row  of  holes 
along  the  top,  into  which  were  placed  the  lower 
ends  of  tbe  pipes ;  and  the  wind  was  sometimes 
provided  by  two  attendants,  who  blew  with  their 
mouths  ottematelj'  into  pliable  tubes,  the  one 
white  the  other  took  breath.  An  antique  organ 
supplied  in  this  manner  is  sculptured  under'  a 
'  'n  the  Museam  at  Arlee,  bearing  the 


carving  represents  the  bade  of  the  instrument,  aa 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  'blowers'  being  there, 
but  also  by  the  order  of  the  pipes,  from  large  to 
■mall,  appearing  to  run  the  wrong  way,  namely, 
from  right  to  left  instead  of  the  reveiH.  The 
pipes  of  the  early  organs  are  said  to  have  soimded 
at  first  altogether,  and  those  which  were  not 
required  to  be  heard  had  to  be  silenced  by  means 
of  the  fingers  or  hands.  An  arrangement  so 
defective  would  soon  call  for  a  remedy ;  and  the 
important  addition  was  mode  of  a  slide,  rule,  or 
tongue  of  wood,  placed  beneath  tbe  hole  leading 
to  each  pipe,  and  so  perforated  as  either  to  admit 
p      _  or  exclude  the  wind 

as  it  was  drawn  in 
or  out.  Kireher 
givea  a  drawing, 
here  reproduced,  to 
show  this  imprvve- 

The  wind  WOH  con- 
veyed to  the  chert 
through  the  tube 
projecting  fmm  the  right-hand  side,  either  from 
the  lips  or  fhim  some  kind  of  hand-bellowa.  In 
each  case  the  stream  would  be  only  intermittent. 
Another  drawing  given  by  Kircher  (said  to  be 
that  of  the  Hebrew  instrument  called  JUagn- 
phah),  exhibits  the  important  addition  of  two 
small  bellows,  which  would  afford  a  continuous 
wind-supply,  the  one  furnishing  wind  while  tbe 
otber  was  replenishing. 


plication  of  heUuws ;  and  it  has  not  prev 
appeared  in  any  English  article  on  the  organ. 

The  pipes  are  held  in  position  by  a  croce-banii, 
just  as  were  thoae  of  tbe  earlier  S^irinx.    The 


It  ii  verj  doubtfal,  howevar,  wlietber  this  b  on 
authenUc  reuraentation.  The  pipee  ore  pic- 
turesquely iSsposed,  but  on  account  of  their 
natural  succession  being  so  greatly  disturbed  for 
this  purpose,  and  th«r  governing  slides  doubtless 
also  similarly  intermixed,  the  task  to  the  orgauixt 
of  always  manipulating  them  coireclly  mUHt  have 
been  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  irapoeaibilitj. 
Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  apparatus  received 
the  accesainn  of  the  two  little  bellows  plocvd  to 
the  rear  of  the  wind-box,  in  lieu  of  two  fauman 
beings,  the  small  instrument  arrived  at  the  im- 
portance of  being  eeseDtioUy  a  complete  and  in- 
dependent, albeit  a  primitive  !^eumatic  organ. 

Whether  the  two  bellows  produced  as  unequal 
a  wind  OS  is  sometimes  supposed,  is  perhaps 
scarcely  apparent.  At  the  present  day  the  work^ 
ing  of  the  two  '  feedere '  of  the  popular  house^ 
instrument — the  Harmonium — when  the  Eipre^t 
Hon-stop  is  drawn,  demonstrates  that  it  is  quitd 
possible  to  supply  air  from  two  separate  soura 
alternately  without  any  appredabte  inte^uplk 
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to  its  eqiuibility ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
old  times,  when  the  necessary  care  and  attention 
wer^  bestowed,  a  tolerably  uniform  current  of  air 
jura  a  fairly  even  quality  of  tone  were  obtained. 
^^kX  any  rate,  a  means  of  producing  an  abso- 
lutely equal  pressure  of  wind,  and  one  that  could 
not  possibly  be  diittarbed  by  any  inezpertness  of 
the  blower,  was  secured  in  the  Hjuii^^ullc  organ. 
This  variety  was  invented  by  an  Egyptian  of  the 
name  of  Ctesibius,  who  flourished  in  the  third 
century  B.C.  The  title  is  scarcely  correct,  since 
the  instrument  was '  hydraulic*  oi^y  so  far  as  the 
method  of  weighting  the  wiud  was  concerned. 
It  had  not  a  nngle  *  water-pipe  *  in  it,  and  in  all 
respects  save  that  just  mentioned  was  Pneumatic. 
The  principle  of  the  wind:regulating  apparatus, 
which  was  both  simple  and  ingenious,  was  as  fol- 
lows. Into  a  cistern  made  to  almost  any  conveni- 
ent shape,  a  vessel  was  placed,  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  inverted  basin,  supported  upon  wooden 
wedges  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  and 
thus  leaving  an  opening  all  round.  This  recep- 
tacle was  the  wind-receiver,  and  was  nearly  or 
quite  immersed  in  water.  Attached  to  the  top  of 
the  receiver  was  a  pipe  (furnished  with  a  valve 
below)  through  which  air  was  forced  by  a  wind- 
pump.  When  no  wind  was  in  the  receiver, 
water  would  of  course  pass  under  its  rim  from 
without,  and  rise  as  high  inside  as  outside,  upon 
the  well-known  principle  that  water  will  always 
find  its  own  level.  When  wind  was  passed 
into  the  receiver,  the  water  previously  within 
would  be  partially  or  entirely  expelled,  but 
would  in  its  turn  press  its  weight  upon  the  air 
that  had  dislodged  it,  which  would  thus  acquire 
the  elastic  force  required  to  adapt  it  to  its  pur- 
pose. A  second  tube  then  conveyed  away  the 
air  thus  oomprissed,  from  the  receiver  to  the 
pipes.  ^ 

An  organ  thus  supplied  with  wind  could  not 
be  QfttT'hlotBn,  because  if  more  air  were  sent 
forward  by  the  wind-pump  than  the  receiver 
could  hold,  the  surplus  would  pass  under  the 
rim  of  the  receiver,  and  escape  in  bubbles  from 
the  surface.  The  general  force  of  the  ivind  could 
be  increased  by  pouring  more  water  into  the  tank, 
which  added  to  its  weight,  and  consequently  to 
its  pressure  upon  the  air,  or  could  be  decreasea  by 
subtracting  water  from  the  previous  quantity. 

The  Hydraulic  organ  occurs  in  the  Tfdmud 
under  the  name  of  hirdaulis  or  ardablis ;  and  a 
certain  instrument  is  mentioned  as  having  stood 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  called 
MagrephaJi,  and  had  ten  notes,  with  ten  pipes  to 
each  note.  This  organ,  however,  was  not  a  hy- 
draulic one.' 

Great  as  may  have  been  the  theoretical  merits 
of  the  Hydraulic  system,  yet  in  practice  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  supplanted  the  purely  Pneu- 
matic. This  {ayet  would  imply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  defects  of  the  Pneumatic  system  were 
not  of  so  radical  a  nature  as  has  generally  been 
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supposed ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  Hydraulio 
system  itself  was  by  no  means  free  from  objections, 
one  of  which  certainly  would  be  that  of  causing 
damp  in  the  instrument,  an  intruder  towards 
whom  organ-builders  always  entertain  the  great- 
est horror.  The  Hydraulic  organ  nevertheless 
continued  in  occasional  use  up  to  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century,  when  it  appears 
finally  to  have  died  out.  Its  weight  and  size 
seem  to  have  originated  a  distinction  between 
portable  and  stationary  organs,  which  b^^ 
early,  and  was  perpetuated  in  the  terms  fre- 
quently used  of  'Portative'  and  'Positive.' 

Although  nothing  very  precise  can  be  deduced 
from  the  ancient  writers  as  to  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  in  which  some  of  the  progressive  steps 
in  the  invention  of  the  organ  already  detailed 
were  made,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  germ  of 
many  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment had  been  discovered  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  the  period  at  which 
we  have  now  arrived. 


During  the  first  ten  centuries  but  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  develop  the  organ  in  size, 
compass,  or  mechanism ;  in  fact,  no  advances 
are  known  to  have  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
music  itself  of  ^  kind  to  call  such  improvements 
into  existence.  Yet  a  number  of  isolated  records 
exist  as  to  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument ;  the  great  personages  who 
exerted  themselves  about  it ;  and  its  gradual 
introduction  from  Greece,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  origin,  into  other  countries,  and  into  the 
church ;  and  these  have  only  to  be  brought  together 
and  placed  in  something  approaching  to  chrono- 
logical order,  with  a  few  connecting  words  here 
and  there,  to  form  an  interesting  and  continuous 

jtaamtive. 

"\Ci  the  organ  of  Ctesibius,  described  by  Hero,' 
it  appears  that  the  lower  extremity  of  each 
pipe  was  enclosed  in  a  small  shallow  box,  some- 
thing like  a  domino  box  inverted,  the  sliding 
lid  being  downwards.  Each  lid  had  an  orifice 
which,  on  the  lid  being  pushed  home,  placed  the 
hole  in  correspondence  with  the  orifice  of  the  pipe, 
and  the  pipe  then  sounded.  When  the  sliding 
lid  was  drawn  forward,  it  closed  the  orifice,  and 
so  silenced  the  pipe.  With  certain  improvements 
as  to  detail,  this  action  is  in  principle  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  and 
it  continued  in  use  up  to  the  nth  century.-- Sut 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  description  is 
the  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  simple  kind 
of  key-action  which  pushed  in  the  lid  on  the  key 
being  pressed  down,  the  lid  being  pulled  back  by 
a  spring  of  elastic  horn  and  a  cord  on  the  key 
being  released.  Claudian  the  poet,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  400,  has  in  his  poem  '  De  Consulatu  F. 
MaUii  Theodori;  (3 16  - 1 9)  left  a  passage  describing 
an  organist's  performance  upon  an  instrument  of 
this  kind,  and  also  its  effect,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  literal  version :  *  Let  there  be  also  one 
who  by  his  light  touch  forcing  out  deep  murmurs, 

•  8m  Mr.*  Cb»|>peU*s  oarvful  account.  BUtory  of  Muatc,  L  MS  «te. 
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and  man^iging  the  unnumbered  tongues  of  Uie  field 
of  brazen  tubes,  can  with  nimble  finger  cause  a 
mighty  sound ;  and  can  rouse  to  song  the  waters 
stirred  to  their  depths  by  the  massive  lever.* 
The  reference  to  water  impUes  that  the  organ  was 
a  Hydraulic  one. 

A  Greek  ^epigram,  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  (died  A.D.  363),  conveys 
some  particulars  concerning  another  kind  of  4th- 
century  organ,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation  :  '  I  see  a  strange  sort  of  reeds — ^they 
must  metliinks  have  sprung  from  no  earthly,  but 
a  brazen  soil.  Wild  are  theyj  nor  does  the  breath 
of  man  stir  them,  but  a  blast,  leaping  forth  from 
a  cavern  of  ox-hide,  passes  within,  beneath  ihe 
roots  of  the  polished  reeds ;  while  a  lordly  mai^ 
the  fingers  of  whose  hands  are  nimble,  atands  and 
touches  here  and  there  the  concordant  stops  of 
the  pipee ;  and  the  stops,  as  they  lightly  Hse  and 
fall,  force  out  the  melodjL*  HTiis  account  de- 
scribes a  Pneumatic  orgaiy  ana  one  which  had 
no  keyboard.  Both  accounts  particularise  the 
material  of  which  the  pipes  were  made— bronze, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  th»t  pipQSof  metal  were 
at  that  time  0k  novelty. 

Theodoret  (,bom  about  393,  died  457)  also 
refers  to  musical  organs  as  being  furnished  with 
pipes  of  copper  or  of  bronze. 

On  an  obelisk  at  Constantinople,  erected  by 
Theodosius  (died  393),  is  a  representation  of  an 
organ,  which  jm  here  copied* 
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The  pipes  c^e  eight  in  number,  and  appear 
to  be  formed  of  large  reeds,  or  canes,  as  those 
of  Chinese  oi^ans  are  said  to  be  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  not  sufficiently  varied  in  length 
to  indicate  the  production  of  a  proper  musical 
scale,  which  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  sculptor. 
They  are  supported  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  a. 
This  example  is  very  interesting  as  affording  the 
earliest  illustration  know^n'of  a  method  of  com- 
pressing the  organ  wind  which  some  centuries 
afterwards  became  cemmon^namely,  by  the 
weight  of  human  beings.  From  the  chawing  it 
seems  as  if  the  two  youths  were  standing  on  the 
same  bellows,  whereas  they  were  more  probably 

,    mou;nted  on  separate  ones  placed  side  by  side. 

j  St.  Jerome,  a  little  later  (died  420),  is  said  'to 
\  mention  an  organ  at  Jerusalem,  with  twelve 
brazen  pipes,  two  elephants*  skins,  and  fifteen 
smiths*  bellows,  which  could  be  heard  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives, — it  is  nearly  a  mile  ^m  the 
centre  of  the  city  to  the  top  of  the  mount, — 


I  PftlAtine  AntbolofT.  Bk.  Ix.  No.  SC 
<  KItto.  Cye.  Bib.  Lit.  Srd  ed.  iL  V6h.     Kttto^ 
DMdMkun).  however,  dam  not  oppew  to  to  oemel. 
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and  therefore  must  have  been  an  instrument  of 
great  power.    Cassiodorus,  who  was  consul  of 
Rome  under  King  Vitigas  the  (yoth  in  514,  de- 
scribed the  organ  of  his  day  as  an  instrument 
composed  of  divers  pipes,  formed  into  a  kind  of 
tower,  which,  by  means  of  bellows,  is  made  to 
pniduee  a  loud  sound ;  and  in  order  to  express 
agreeable  melodies^  it  is  constructed  with  obtain 
tongues*  of  wood  from  the  interior,  which  the 
finger  of  the  master  duly  pressing  or  forcing  back, 
eli^ts  the  most  pleasing  and  brilliant  tones. 
VThe  Axact  period  at  which  the  organ  was  fint 
'nn^  for  religious  purposes   is   not   pontively 
known;  but  according  to  Julianus,  a  Spanish 
bishop  who  flourished  a.d.  450,  it^  was  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  churches  of  Spain  j^  that  time. 
One  \n  mentioned  as  existing  'in  the  meet  ancient 
city  04'  Grade,'  in  a  church  of  the  nuns  before  the 
year  580.    It  is  described  as  being  about  two 
feet  long,  six  inches  bnoad,  and  furnished  with 
fifteen  playing*slides  and  thirty  pipes,  two  pipes 
to  each  note.    Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a 
drawing  of  the  slide-box  of  this  organ  in  his 
History  of  Music  (i.  401),  the '  tongrnes '  of  which 
are  singularly  ornate.    The  numl^r  of  notes  on 
th*e  slide-box  (fifteen  in  a  length  of  two  feet) 
would  show  that  the  pipes  were  of  small  diameter, 
and  therefore  that  the  notes  were  treble  ones. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  organ  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  church  was  so  obvious  that  it  would 
soon  be  peroeived ;  and  accordingly  in  the  7th 
century  Pope  Vitalian,  at  Rome  (about  the  year 
666),  introduced  it  to  improve  the  singing  of 
the  congregations.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
abolished  tlvs  singing  of  the  Congregations,  and 
substituted  in  its  place  that  of  oanonicai  suog^rs. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  8th  •entniy  the 
use  of  the  oigan  was  appreciated,  and  the  art  cf 
making  it  was  known  in  England.  The  na- 
tive artificers  had  even  introduced  the  custom  of 
pipe  decoration,  for,  according  to  Aliihaiirn^  ^]|o 
died  A.D.  709,  the  Anglo-Saxons  ornamented  the 
front  pipes  of  their  organs  with  gilding.  Organ- 
making  was  introduced  into  fVauce  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century.  P^pin  (714-768), 
the  father  of  Charlemagne,  peroeived  that  an 
organ  would  be  an  important  aid  to  devotion; 
and  as  the  instrument  was  at  that  time  unknown 
either  in  Franoe  or  G^many,  he  i4)plied  (about 
the  year  757)  to  the  Byzantine^mperor  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus  the  Sixth,  requesting  him  to 
send  one  to  Franoe.  Constantino  not  only  com- 
plied with  this  solicitation  by  presenting  him  with 
a  large  organ,  but  forwarded  it  by  a  special  depu- 
tation, hcHitded  by  the  Roman  bishop  Stephanna 
The  oigan  was  deposited*  in  the  church  of  St. 
Cornelius  at  Compi^gne.  It  wta  a  Pneumatk 
organ,  with  pipes  of  lead ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  and  played  bv  an  Italian^riesty  who 
had  learnt  the  method  of  doing  both  at  Constsn- 
tinople. 

The  first  organ  introduced  into  Grermany  wss 
one  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  inJtL^ 

■  Tho  tenn  'toncnw'  (Unomm)  nrnatned  In  nao  Ibr  the  riUlJ 
fAd     to  the  time  rrbm  t^  sllde-boz  wm  raponedad  by  tlM  aprlrl 
about  tiM  tod  of  tli9  Uth  eantory. 
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or  8ii,  c»iued  to  be  mada  at  Aii-i«-Oh»peUS 
hiiet  the  modal  of  tb*t  at  Compi^oe.  The  copy 
WM  Buccouful,  and  Bevecal  writen  eipreiaed 
theuualvH  in  tenoi  of  high  praise  at  ila  power- 
ful yet  pleasing  tone.  What  becajae  of  U  is  not 
recorded. 

In  Bit  or  S36  an  organ  wa<  sent  to  Charle- 
magne by  the  Caliph  Harauu  Aliaschid,  con- 
■tructed  by  an  Arabian  maker  of  (he  name  of 
Oiafar,  which  was  placed  in  a  church  at  Aix-lar 
Chapelle.  It  was  a  Faeumatic  organ  of  extra- 
ordioarily  soft  tons- 
Venice  wM  favoarably  known  fbr  its  otgan- 
maken  about  thia  time;  a  monk  of  that  city, 
of  the  name  of  Georgiua,  a  native  of  Benevento, 
baring  in  the  year  8ji  constructed  an  inatru- 
meut  for  Louig  le  IMlHinnaire,  wfiich  waa  a 
Hydraulic  organ,  and  was  ereotad  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  at  Aiila-Ch^wlle.    Its  pipea  were 

The  French  and  Garmana  were  both  deairous 
of  rivalling  the  foreign  specimens  of  ingenuity 
that  had  come  under  their  notice ;  and  bo  >uo- 
oeuful  were  they  in  their  endeavoun,  that  after 
.a  time  the  be«t  urgana  wen  said  to  be  made  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  progress  of  Ger- 
many in  maki^  and  uung.  them  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  gth  century,  particularly  in  East 
Fraocooia.  waa  so  great,  that  Pope  John 
VIII  (880),  in  a  letter  to  Anno,  Biihop  of 
Ftwdi^eti,  raqueala  that  a  good  or^  may  be 
•eat  to  him,  and  a  skilful  player  to  uiatruot  the 


early  date. 

In  the  9th  century  organi  had  become  com- 
mon in  thia  country,  the  English  artifioers  fur- 
niahing  them  with  pipes  of  copper,  which  were 
fixed  in  gilt  franjei-  In  the  10th  century  the 
English  prelate  St.  Dunitan  (915-983),  tkmoui 
for  his  skill  in  metal  work,  erected  or  hhricated 
an  organ  in  Maluieabury  Abbey,  the  pipea  of 
which  were  of  brass.  He  also  gave  an  organ  to 
Abingdon  Abbey,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished 

(imilar  instrumenta.  In  this  same  century  Count 
Elwin  presented  an  oigan  to  the  convent  at 
Ramsey,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended 
the  then  large  sum  of  thirty  pounds  in  copper 
pipea,  which  are  deacribed  as  emitting  a  iweet 
melody  and  a  Ear-reaounding  iieal. 

A  curious  repreaentation  of  an  organ  of  about 
this  date  is  given  in  a  MS.  Psalter  of  Edwin 
preMTved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
nidge.'  The  pipes  are  'placed  within  a  frame, 
■Mparently  after  the  manuei  referred  to  above. 
Ae  surface  of  the  organ  is  represented  as  being 
perforated  to  receive  a  second  set  of  pipes,  though 
the  dnuightsman  spears  to  have  sketched  one 
-:  bole  too  many.    The  two  organists,  whose  duties 


seem'  (br  the'  moment  to  have  been  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  inattention  of  the  blowers,  are 
intent  on  admonishing  their  assistants,  who  are 
striving  to  get  up  the  wind-supply,  which  their 


neglect  haH  apparently  allowed  (o  run  out.  The 
four  bellows  are  blown  In  a  manner  which  we 
here  meet  with  for  the  Grit  time — namely, 
through  the  intervention  of  bandies  instead  of 
directly  by  the  hands ;  and  as  in  so  small  an 
organ  there  could  not  have  been  room  for  four 
persona  to  compress  the  wind  by  standing  upon 
the  bellows,  we  may  infer  that  the;  were  loaded 
with  weights  in  the  manner  that  has  generally 
been  supposed  not  to  have  been  introduced  until 


■Iral),^^-'^ 


At  the  end  of  the  loth  century  several  organs 
existed  in  Germany  (St.  Paul's,  Erfurt ;  St. 
James's.  Magdebuig ;  and  Halbentadt  cathedral), 
which,  although  small  and  ugpiitending  inilru; 
menta,  were  objects  of  much  aatocishment  and 
attraction  at  the  time. 

In  the  nth  century  we  find  a  treatise  dq 
the  construction  of  organs,  included  in  a  larger 
work  on  Divm  AtU,  by  a  monk  and  priest  of 
the  name  of  Theophilus,  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest  as  showing  the  exact  state  of  the 
art  of  organ-making  at  that  period ;  the  more 
so  as  even  the  existence  of  such  a  tract  was  un- 
known to  all  the  historians,  foreign  or  English, 
who  wrote  on  the  subject,  until  it  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hendrie,  who  published  a  translation 
of  it  in  1847.*  It  ia  too  long  to  quote  (n 
txlento,  and  is  also  rather  obebure  in  parts; 
but  the  following  particulars  may  be  ga^iered' 
from  it : — that  the  slide-box  was  made  two  anJa 
half  feet  in  leilgth,  and  rather  miH«.than  one  foot 
in  breadth  ;  that  the  pipes  were  placed  upon  its 
surface ;  that  the  compass  connsted  of  7  or  8 
notes;  that  the  length  of  the  sUdebox  was 
meaaured  out  equally  for  the  different  notes 
or  slides,  and  not  on  a. gradually  decreasing 
scale  as  the  pipes  became  smaller,  since  the  play- 
ing-slides  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  of  one 
width  or  at  one  distance  apart ;  that  the  ortrao 
was  played  by  these  movable  slidea;  that  each 
slide  worked  in  little  side  slits,  like  the  Ui  of  a 
box  of  dominos;  that  there  were  two  or  perhaps 
even  more  pipes  to  each  note;  that  the  projecting 
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'  tongue  *  of  each  dide  wm  markecl  with  *  letter 
to  indicate  to  which  note  it  belonged — a  custom 
that  oontinaed  in  use  for  oenturies  afkerwardB  (a« 
for  instance  in  the  Halberstadt  orsan  finished 
in  1361 ;  and  in  the  old  organ  in  me  church  of 
St.  Jsigidien,  in  Brunswick,  built  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century,  and  illustrated  fiulher  on) ; 
that  a  hole  was  cut  through  the  slide  under  each 
pipe  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  for  the 
passage  of  the  wind ;  that  all  the  pipes  of  a  note 
sounded  together;  that  a  note  was  sounded  by 
the  slide  being  pushed  in,  and  silenced  by  its 
being  drawn  forward ;  and  that  in  the  firont  of 
each  slide,  immediatelv  behind  the  handle  or 
tongue,  a  narrow  hole  about  two  inches  long  was 
cut,  in  which  was  fixed  a  copper-headed  nail, 
which  regulated  the  motion  of  the  slide  and  pre- 
vented its  being  drawn  out  too  far. 

The  following  illustration,  deduced  firom  Theo- 
philus*s  description,  shows  the  slide,  and  three 
passages  for  wind  to  as  many  pipes  above.  The 
slide  intercepts  the  wind,  but  will  allow  it  to  pass 
on  being  moved  so  that  its  openings,  shown  by 
the  unshaded  parts,  correspond  with  Uiose  below 
and  above. 

Fio.  7. 


€rori*s  'Thesaurus  Diptyohorum/  1759,  ^^'  '^' 
contains  a  most  interesting  engraving,  copied 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  which  shows  a  person  play- 
ing upon  an  instrument  of  the  Theophilus4ype. 

Fio.  8. 


But  of  all  the  information  given  by  Theophilus, 
the  most  important,  because  previously  unknown 
and  unsuspected,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
finishing  of  the  pipes  so  as  to  produce  different 
qualities  of  tone.  They  were  made  of  the  finest 
copper ;  and  the  formation  of  a  pipe  being 
completed,  Theophilus  thus  proceeds :  *  He  (the 
maker)  can  bring  it  (the  pipe)  to  his  mouth  and 
blow  at  first  slightly,  then  more,  and  then 
strongly;   and,  according  to  what  he  discerns 
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by  hearing,  he  can  arratige  the  sound,  so  that  if 
he  wish  it  strong  the  opening  is  made  wider; 
but  if  slighter,  it  is  made  narrower.  In  this 
order  all  the  pipes  are  made.*  Here  we  see  that 
the  means  for  producing  a  fuller  tone  by  a  wide 
or  high  mouth,  and  a  more  delicate  sound  by  a 
narrower  or  lower  one,  were  well  known  in  the 
nth  centurv;  and  that  the  manner  of  testing 
the  '  speech  by  blowing  the  pipe  with  the  mouth 
in  various  ways,  is  precisely  that  often  em- 
ployed by  the  'voicer*  of  the  present  day,  when 
'  regulating '  or  '  finishing '  a  stop.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  although  Theophilus  inci- 
dentally recognises  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
pipes  to  a  note  as  one  means  of  increasing  the 
utility  of  the  organ,  he  as  distinctly  indicates  its 
range  or  compass  as  simply  seven  or  eight  notes. 
It  would  have  been  of  great  importance  had  he 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  sounds  which  formed 
a  sufficient  scale  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
chants  of  his  day.  His  record,  as  a  priest  and 
monk,  as  well  as  an  organ-maker,  would  have 
been  most  valuable. 

We  have  intentionally  introduced  the  account 
of  Theophilus  somewhat  before  its  due  chronolo- 
gical place,  as  it  materially  assists  in  elucidating 
the  description  of  the  remarkable  organ  erected 
in  Winchester  Gathedral  in  the  10th  century  by 
order  of  Bishop  Elphege  (died  95 1 ),  and  described 
in  a  poem  by  a  monk  of  tiie  name  of  Wulstan  who 
cUed  in  963.  It  is  of  further  use  in  this  place, 
since  Wulstaa*s  description  has  up  to  this  time 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  most  writen  on  the  history 
of  the  organ. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  portion  of 
the  Latin  poem  with  which  we  are  oonoemed, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Wackerbarth  in  his  <  Music  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  'pp.  i  a  - 1 5 . 

Such  organB  as  you  have  trailt  are  seen  nowhere, 
fabricated  on  a  double  ground.  Twice  six  beUowi  abore 
are  ranged  in  a  row,  and  fourteen  lie  below.  These,  bv 
alternate  blasts,  supply  an  immense  quantity  of  wind, 
and  are  worked  by  seventy  strong  men,  labouring  with 
their  arms,  covered  with  perspiration,  each  inciting  his 
companions  to  drive  the  wind  up  with  all  his  strength, 
that  the  full-bosomed  box  ma^  speak  with  its  four 
hundred  pipes  which  the  hand  of  the  oiiganiet  governs. 
Some  when  closed  he  opens,  others  when  open  he  cloaee, 
as  the  individual  nature  of  the  varied  sound  requires. 
Two  brethren  (religious)  of  concordant  spirit  sit  at  the 
instrument,  and  each  manages  his  own  alphabet.  There 
are.  moreover,  hidden  holes  in  the  forty  tongues,  and 
each  has  ten  (pioes)  in  their  due  order.  8ome  are  con- 
ducted  hither,  others  thither,  each  preserving  the  proper 
point  (or  situation)  for  its  own  note.  Thev  strike  the 
seven  differences  of  joyous  sounds,  adding  the  music  of 
the  lyric  semitone.  Luce  thunder  the  iron  tones  batter 
the  ear,  so  that  it  may  receive  no  sound  but  that  alone. 
To  such  an  amount  does  it  reverberate,  echoing  in  every 
direction,  that  every  one  stops  with  his  hand  his  gaping 
ears,  being  in  no  wise  able  to  draw  near  and  b^r  the 
sound,  which  so  many  combinations  produce.  The  muMC 
is  heard  throughout  the  town,  and  the  flying  fame  thereof 
is  gone  out  over  the  whole  country. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  organ  was  built 
in  two  stages,  as  are  most  of  those  of  the  present 
day,  but  of  which  no  previous  example  is  met 
with ;  the  chief  department— corresponding  with 
the  Great  organ  of  after-time,  and  fed  by  fourteen 
bellows — being  below,  and  the  two  smaller  de- 
partments— answering  to  the  Choir  and  Echo 
organs  of  later  times,  and  each  supplied  by  six 
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bellows — being  above.  Several  of  the  pipes  were 
so  far  of  an  exceptionally  large  size,  probably 
fbreshadowing  the  Double  Diapason  of  subsequent 
times,  that  some  were  'conducted  hither,  others 
thither ' ;  that  is  to  say,  in  organ-builders*  lan- 
guage, they  were  'oonveyanced  off'  pipes,  and  were 
probably  brought  into  view  and  so  grouped  as  to 
form  an  ornamental  firont,  exactly  as  in  the  present 
day.  The '  tongues '  were  perforated  with '  hidden 
holes,'  after  the  manner  explained  by  Theophilus ; 
and  there  were  the  remarkable  number  of  ten 
pipes  to  each  playing-slide  *  in  their  due  order,' 
whatever  that  *  order '  may  have  been. 

The  organ  had  a  total  number  of  forty  tongues  ; 
and  as  the  organist  had  the  help  of  two  assbt- 
aats,  and  each  '  managed  his  own  alphabet,'  the 
lettcored  tongues  must  have  been  assorted  into 
three  sets.  The  remarks  of  the  same  writer  on 
the  voicing  of  pipes  show  it  to  be  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  three  divisions  of  this  organ  pro- 
duced  as  many  different  strengths  of  tone,  like 
the  separate  manuals  of  a  modem  instrument. 
The  gamut  of  the  instrument  consisted  of  the 
seven  diatonic  sounds,  with  'the  music  of  the 
Ivrio  semitone  (B  flat)  added.'  This  last  expres- 
non  is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only  that  the 
introduction  of  ^e  B  flat  was  unusual,  but  that 
its  effect  was  musicaL  I^  modified  the  tritone 
which  existed  between  f-aacUp. 

SuflScient  is  indicatea  !&  tffti  account  to  enable 
one,  after  some  thought,  to  offer  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  most  probable  ranse^of  the  thne  sets  of 
playing-slides  of  this  Windiester  organ.  A  series 
of  eleven  diatonic  sounds,  horn  C  to  F,  making 
with  the  B  flat  (lyric  semitone)  twelve,  would 
be  all  that  was  required  by  the  old  chants  as  an 
accompaniment,  and  would  dispose  of  thirty-six 
of  the  notes.  The  chief  alphabet  may  not  im- 
probably have  descended  one  note  lower,  to  B^ 
and  three  higher,  to  Bb,  a  compass  that  was  after- 
wards frequently  adopted  by  Vke  'mediaeval  (Hrgan- 
makers ;  or  may  have  had  two  extra  diatonic  notes 
both  above  and  below,  extending  the  range  to 
two  octaves,  name^  from  A  to  A,  corresponding 
with  the  ancient  '  Disjunct  Isr  Greater  Svstem 
Complete.'  In  either  case  the  exact  numoer  of 
*  forty  tongues'  would  thus  be  accounted  for. 
These  assumed  ranges  are  exhibited  in  the  fol* 
lowing  diagram. 
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The  description  of  the  oxganist's  opening  pr 
dosing  the  boles  'as  the  individiud  nature  of 
the  varied  sound  requires,*  clearly  indicates  that 
he  manipulated  for  single  notes  only;  in  fact, 
with  slides  be  could  for  successive  sounds  do  no 
more  than  draw  forward  with  one  hand  as  he 
pushed  home  with  the  other. 

The  contrast  from  'loud*  to  'soft*  and  back, 
which  from  an  organ  was  probably  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  this  example^  would  be  obtainedJ)y 


'the  organist*  himself  ceasing,  and  letting  one 
of  his  assistants  take  up  the  strain,  and  then  by 
his  again  resuming  it;  but  whether  the  three, 
when  simultaneously  engaged,  still  played  the 
melody  only,  or  whether  they  occasionally  '  bat* 
tered  the  ears'  of  the  congregation  with  some  of 
the  hideous  progressions  instituted  bv  Hucbald 
in  his  'Organum  in  the  loth  century,  it  probably 
now  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  If  the  latter, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  chants  of  the  period 
were  sometimes  clothed  in  such  harmony  as  the 
following ;  the  '  organist'  playing  the  plain-song, 
and  each  of  the  attendants  one  of  the  under 
parts: — 


1 

s 


I 


If  the  din  caused  by  the  lealous  organist  and  his 
'two  brethren  (religious)  of  concordant  spirit* 
was  such  that  the  tone  *  reverberated  and  echoed 
in  every  direction,  so  that  no  one  was  able  to 
draw  near  and  hear  the  soi^nd,  but  had  to  stop 
ynih  his  hands  his  gaping  ears,'  which  could 
'receive  no  sound  but  that  alone,'  it  is  evident 
that  the  race  of  noisy  organ  aocompanyists  dates 
much  farther  back  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, and  existed  before  'lay'  performers  were 
heard  of. 

We  now  uTive  at  a  period  when  a  vast  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  manner  of  construct- 
ing the  organ.  It  has  been  shown  that  when 
the  Winchester  organ  was  made,  and  onwards 
to  the  date  of  the  treatise  by  Theophilus,  the 
method  of  admitting  wind  to,  or  of  excluding  it 
from  the  pipes  of  a  note,  was  by  a  slide,  which 
alternately  covered  and  exposed  the  underside  of 
~4he  holes  leading  up  to  its  pipes.  The  firictional 
resistaBce  of  the  slides,  at  all  ^es  tr3ring,  would 
inevitably  Be  increased  by  their  "swelling  in  damp 
weather  and  becoming  tight;  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  leng^ned  for  every  pipe  added, 
which  would  make  them  heavier  ai^d  harder  to 
move  with  the  hand ;  and  they  involved  the  two- 
fold task,  already  mentioned,  of  simultaneously 
thrusting  one  slide  back  while  another  was  being 
drawn  out.  These  dipmitstanoes,  added  to  the 
£Act  that  a  given  resiifumce  can  be  overcome* 'Xnth 
less  difficulty  by  a  blow  tiian  by  a  pull  with  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  must  have  directed  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  substituting  pressure  for  trac- 
tion in  the  manipulation  of  the  organ.  Thus  it  is 
recorded  that  towards  the  end  of  the  i  ith  century 
huge  keys,  or  rather  levers,  began  to  be  used  as  the 
means  for  playing  the  instrument ;  and  however 
unwieldy  these  may  have  been,  they  were  never- 
theless tiie  first  rude  stef^s  towards  providing  the 
organ  with  a  keyboard,  A  spring-box,  too,  of  some 
kind  was  almost  of  necessity  also  an  improvement 
of  the  same  period ;  for  without  some  restoring 
power,  a  key,  on  being  knocked  down,  would  have 
remained  there  until  picked  up ;  and  that  rector-. 
ing  power  would  be  the  most  readily  supplied  by 
a  spring  or  springs.    In  some  of  the  early  spring* 
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boxes  aMpantte  viJTe  seams  to  hi^ye  been  placed 
against  the  hole  leading  up  to  every  pipe  of  each 
note,  where  it  was  held  in  position  by  an  elastic 
appliance  of  the  nature  just  named.  The  valves 
were  brought  under  outward  control  by  strings  or 
cords,  which  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the 
spring-box,  and  were  attached  to  the  key  lying  in 
a  dix^  line  beneath.  As  the  keys  must  have 
been  hung  at  their  inner  end,  and  have  had  their 
greatest  &11  in  front,  the  smallest  pipM  of  a  note 
were  no  doubt  from  the  first  placed  quite  inside, 
and  the  largest  in  front,  with  those  of  graduating 
scale  occupying  an  intermediate  position  in  pro* 
portion  to  Uieir  size ;  and  thus  the  small  valves, 
opening  a  lesser  distance,  were  stnmg  where  the 
key  had  the  least  fall,  and  the  larger  pallets 
where  they  had  the  greatest  motion. 

The  late  Herr  Edmund  Schulze,  of  Paulinzelle, 
about  twenty  years  ago  made  for  the  present 
writer  a  rough  sketch  of  the  spring-box  of  an 
organ  about  400  vears  old  which  he  assisted  in 
taking  to  pieces  when  he  was  quite  a  youth ;  firom 
which  sketch  the  drawing  for  the  following  illus- 
tration was  prep^ced. 
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TheXearly  keys  aro  described  as  being  from 
three  to  five  inches  wide,  or  even  more ;  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick  ;  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  with  a  &11  sometimes  of  as 
much  as  a  foot  in  depth.  They  must  at  times 
therefore  have  been  as  laive  as  the  treadle  of  a 
knife-grinder*s  machine.  Their  size  and  amouni 
of  reidstance  would  on  first  thought  appear 
have  been  most  unnecessarily  great  and  cuumsyv 
but  this  ia  soon  accounted  for.  We  have  seei , 
that  the  gauge  of  the  keys  was  influenced  by  the 
size  of  pipe  necessary  for  the  lowest  note.  Their 
width  would  be  increased  when  the  compass  was 
extended  downwards  with  larger  pipes ;  and  their 
length  would  be  increased  with  the  number  of 
valves  that  had  to  be  strung  to  them ;  while  the 
combined  resistance  of  the  many  strong  springs 
of  the  larger  specimens  would  render  the  touch 
insensible  to  anything  short  of  a  thump. 

It  was  in  the  Cathedral  at  Magdebuig,  towards 
the  end  of  the  centuiy  of  whidh  we  have  been 
speaking  (the  iith),  that  the  earliest  organ  with 
a  keyboard  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  re- 
cord, was  erected.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a  oom« 
pass  of  sixteen  notes, — the  same  range  as  that  of 
our  assumed  'chief  alphabet'  of  the  Winchester 
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organ, — ^but  no' mention  is  made  as  to  what  the 
notes  were. 

In  the  1 2th  century  the  number  of  keys  was 
sometimes  increased  ;  and  every  key  further  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  two  or  three  pipes,  sound- 
ing the  fifth  and  octave  to  the  unison.  Ac- 
cording to  Seidel  ^  (p.  8)  a  third  and  tenth  were 
added.  Provided  a  rank  of  pipes  sounding  the 
sub-octave  were  present,  the  fifth,  octave,  and 
tenth  would  sound  at  the  distance  of  a  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  thereto,  which  would 
be  in  acoustic  proportion ;  but  a  rank  producing  a 
major  third  abov«  the  unison  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  plain-chant  conveying  the  impression 
of  a  minor  key,  must  have  sounded  so  atrocious, 
that  it  would  nrobablv  be  introduced  only  to  be 
removed  on  the  earhest  opportunity,  unless  a 
rank  of  pipes  sounding  the  second  octave  below 
the  umson  (afterwards  the  32-feet  stop),  were 
also  present.  Although  the  number  of  pipes  to 
each  key  thus  continued  to  be  added  to,  no  means 
was  devised  for  silencing  or  selecting  any  of  the 
several  ranks  or  tiers.  All  sounded  together,  and 
there  was  no  escaping  ficom  the  strong  incessant 
'Full  Organ 'effect. 

There  is  a  curious  account  written  by  LooteDs* 
— an  author  but  little  known — of  a  Dutch  oigan 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1 1 20.  The  oi^^an 
had  two  manuals  and  pedals.  The  compass  of  the 

^  fl)  ^^  the  bass  voice,  which  would  be 
^  i'  "  represented  by  a  pipe  of  6  feet 
standard  length,  up  to  the  Bb  of  the  soprano^ 
namely,  two  octaves  and  a  half.  The  chief 
manual  had  twelve  pipes  to  each  key,  including 
one  set  of  which  the  largest  pipe  would  be  1 2  feet 
in  length,'  and  which  therefore  was  identical  with 
the  Double  Open  Diapason  of  subsequent  times. 
The  soundboard  was  without  grooves  or  draw- 
stops,  consequently  there  were  probably  nearly  as 
numy  springs  for  the  organ-beater  to  overcome  as 
there  were  pipes  to  sound.  The  second  mannal 
was  desoribed  as  having  a  few  movable  draw- 
stops;  and  the  pedals  one  independent  stop, — 
oddly  enough  a  Trumpet, — details  and  peculi- 

ities  which  strongly  point  to  the  last  two  de- 
partments having  been  additions  made  at  a  much 
[ater  period ;  for  a  '  double  organ  *  is  not  known 

have  existed  for  two  centuries  after  the  date 
at  which  this  one  is  said  to  have  been  completed ; 
still  less  a  triple  one. 

In  the  I3tb  century  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
divine  service  was,  according  to  Seidel,  pp.  80-^, 
deemed  profane  and  scandalous  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  clergy,  just  as  in  the  17th  century  the 
instrument  was  called  a  *  squeaking  abomina- 
tion' by  the  Kngliah  Puritans.      The  Greek 


1  JobMin  Jolittt  Seldd, '  Die  Orgd  and  Sir  Baa '  (Braslaa  isig). 
>  '  NouTCAu  muind  oomplet  de  rOrfutitte '  (FaiisX 
•  NoreeordlaknownioesiMutotlMpitditowhld&tlMTeiyMily 
OTKBitt  were  toned,  or  whether  they  were  tuned  to  any  oniform  pAtdi 
whaterer,  wl^lch  is  extoemelr  doubtfoL  In  refonrinv  to  the  loweit 
pipe  ai  being  IS  feet  In  speaking  length,  a  fystem  of  {ripe  meannv- 
ment  la  made  uie  of  which  to  not  known  to  have  been  adopted  uiaSi 
eenturtae  after  Um  dMe  at  which  thla  otgaa  1b  Mated  to  Imtb  beta 
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Church  does  not  tolerate  its  use  even  at  the  ^ 
present  day. 

Early  in  the  14th  century — in  the  year  1313— 
an  organ  was  built  in  Grermany  for  MarinuB 
Sanutus,  a  celebrated  Venetian  Patrician,  which 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphael,  in 
Venice.  It  excited  great  admiration ;  and  as  it 
no  doubt  contained  all  the  newest  improvements, 
it  was  a  pleasjn^  return  to  make  for  the  organ 
sent  from  V^ce  to  Aiz-la-ChapoUe  nearly  five 
hundr^fk^ears  before. 

Ofie  of  the  greatest  improvements  effected  in 
«4;1^  organ  in  the  14th  century  was  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  four  remaining  chromatic 
semitones.  Ff  was  added  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century ;  then  followed  Cf  and  £b  ;  and  next 
Of.  The  fib  already  existed  in  the  Winchester 
and  other  medieval  instruments.  By  Dom  fiedos 
the  introduction  of  these  four  notes  is  assigned 
to  the  13th  century ;  while  others  place  the  first 
appearance  of  three  of  them  as  late  as  the  15th. 
PfBetorius  gives  them  an  intermediate  date— the 
middle  of  the  14th  century ;  and  he  is  imdoubt- 
edly  correct,  as  they  were  certainly  in'  the  Hal- 
berstadt  organ,  finbbed  in  the  year  136  r. 

Dom  Bedos  refers  to  a 'curious  MS.  of  the 
14th  century  in  the'  Biblioth^ue  Royale,  as  af- 
fording much  further  information  respecting  the 
organ  of  that  period.  This  MS.  records  that 
the  clavier  of  that  epoch  sometimes  comprised 
as  many  as  31  keys,  namelv,  from  B  up  to  F, 
two  octaves  and  a  fifth;  tliat  — s= 
wooden  rollen,  resembling  those  ^- 
used  until  within  the  last  few 
years  in  English  organs,  were  employed  to 
transmit  the  movement  of  the  keys  to  the  valves ; 
that  the  bass  pipes  were  distributed,  right  and 
left,  in  the  form  of  wings ;  and  that  those  of  the 
top  notes  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  they  now  are. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments just  mentioned,  and  others  that  are  neces- 
sarily implied,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
BO  long  as  it  was  a  custom  in  oi^n-making  to 
have  the  pipes  above  and  the  keys  below  placed 
parallel  one  to  the  other,  every  little  expansion 
of  the  organ  involved  an  aggravation  of  the  un* 
wieldy  size  of  the  keys,  at  the  same  time  tha^the 
convenient  reach  of  the  player  set  most  rigid 
bounds  to  the  legritimate  expansion  of  the  oigan, 
and  fixed  the  extent  of  its  limits.  The  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  roller-board  at  once  left  the 
dimensions  of  the  organ  firee  to  be  extended 
laterally,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  measure  of 
the  keyboard. 

This  emancipation  was  necessary  before  the 
additional  semitones  could  be  conveniently  ac- 
commodated ;  for  as  they  would  materially  in- 
rrease  the  number  of  pipes  in  each  rank,  so  they 
would  require  wider  space  to  stand  in,  a  larger 
spring-box,  such  as  was  then  made,  to  stand 
upon,  and  rollers  equal  in  length  to  the  sum  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  pipes  were  removed 
out  of  a  parallel  with  each  key. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pipes, 
they  had  generally  been  placed  in  a  single  row. 
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as  shown  in  medieval  drawings,  but  as  the 
invention  of  the  chronmtic  notes  nearly  doubled 
the  number  in  the  septave — increasing  them 
from  seven  to  twelve — half  the  series  would  now 
form  nearly  as  long  a  row  as  the  entire  diatonic 
range  previously  did.  The  two  smallest  pipes 
were  therefore  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  organ, 
and'  the  remainder  alternately  on  each  side; 
and  their  general'  outline — spreading  outwards 
and  upwards-'i-gave  them  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  ovtstretched-  wings.  The  '  zig-zag  *  plan* 
tatjoD'  of  pipes  was  doubtless  a  subsequent  ar- 

tgeo^ent. 

In  1350  Poland  appears  in  connection  with 
[r  subject.  In  that  year  air  organ  was  made 
bjr  a  monk  at  Thorn'  in  thai  kingdom,  which 
ha(^  32  keys.  As  this  is  the  exact  number 
possessed  by  the  Halberstadt  organ,  completed 
eleven  years  later,  it  is  possible  that  the  Thorn 
organ- may  have  been  an  anticipation  of  that  at 
Halberstadt,  as  far  as  the  chromatic  keyboard- is 
concerned. 


tTp  to  this  time  (i^th  century),  We  hitve  met 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  organ  had  been 
employed  or  designed  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  execution  of  a  primitive  accompaniment  to 
the  plainsong;  but  the  instrument  which  now 
comes  under  notice  breaks'  entirely  fresh  ground, 
and  marks  a  new  starting  point  in  the  use  of  the 
organ  as  well  as  its  construction  and  develop- 
ment. The  Halberstadfr  Cathedral  organ,  al- 
though, strictly  speaking,  a  '  tirvglt  organ  *  only, 
with  a  compassT  of  scarcely  three  octaves,  had 
three  claviers,  and  pipes  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
any  that  have  ever  been  subsequently  made.  It 
was  built  by  Nicholas  Faber,  a  priest,  and  was 
finished  on  Feb.  23,  1361.  Our  information  re- 
garding it  is  obtained  from  the  description  of 
Michael  Praetorius  in  his  '  Syntagma  musicum,* 
It  had  22  keys,  14  diatonic,  and  8  chromatic, 
extending  from  Bl]  up  to  A\  and 
20  beUowB  blown  by  10  men.    Its. 
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largest  pipe,  B,  stood  in  front,  apd 
was  3 1  Brunswick  feet  in  length,  and  3  j  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, or  about  14  inches  in  diameter.  This 
note  would  now  be  marked  as  the  semitone  below 
the  G  of  32  feet,  and  the  pipe  would  naturally 
be  expect^  to  exceed  the  pipe  of  that  note  in 
length;  but  the  pit^of  the  Halberstadt  organ 
is  known  to  have  been  more  than  a  tone  sharper 
than  the  highest  pitch  in  use  in  England  at  the 
present  day,  which  accounts  for  the  want  of  length 
in  its  BQ  pipe.^ 

In  the  Halberstadt  iiistrument  a  successful 
endeavour  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  obtain 
some  relief  firom  the  constant '  full  organ '  effect, 

I  As  the  hlatorr  of  mntleal  Pitch  U  tr«*t«d  of  tinder  lt«  propef 
head.  It  Is  only  neceuarr  here  to  refer  brieflir  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  i>itch  of  old  organs  lometimes  varied  to  no  lti%  an  extent 
than  half  an  octare,  and  that  too  at  one  and  the  «ame  date,  ai  shown 
by  Arnold  Schlick  In  1511.  One  reason  giTen  for  this  great  Bhiftlnff 
of  the  pitch  was.  tJiat  the  organ  shoald  be  tuned  to  suit  higher  or 
lower  voices,  without  the  organist  having  to  '  play  the  chromaties, 
which  was  not  convenient  to  every  one ' :  a  dlAcolty  that  muit  have 
arisen  as  much  from  the  construction  of  the  keyboard*,  and  the  un- 
equal tuning,  as  from  lack  of  skill  Id  the  perfonaer  to  UM  them. 
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wliich  wu  all  that  hul  previotuly  been 

monlj  produced.  For  this  purpiwe  a  meuw  wu 
davued  for  enkbling  the  pipea  atuiding  in  front 
(■Fternuda  the  Principal,  I'trntant,  or  Open  Dia- 
puon),  and  the  lai^r  pipes  in  the  ude  tovrera 
(■otwequently  part  of  the  Great  Ban  Principal, 
or  ji-feet  Diapason),  M  be  used  aepttratel;  and 
iodependantlj  of  the  other  tien  of  pipea,  which 
were  located  behind,  and  hoDoe  called  tLe  JlintEf' 
*alz,  OT  '  hinder  poaitioQ.'  Thia  result  waa  ob- 
tained by  introducing  three  clavien  initesd  of 
one  only  ;  the  upper  one  for  the  full  organ,  con- 
alating  of  all  the  tiera  o^ipea  combined;  the 
middle  one,  of  the  eatjMl'coiiipata  as  the  upper, 
and  called  '  Diacaot^^  the  open  diapaion  alone ; 

from  l|  (Bbj  to  H  (&lp,  for  the  loner  portion  of 
the  bus  diapaaon.*  The  result  of  thia  arrange- 
ment was  that  a  change  from  forte  to  piano 
could  be  obtained  by  playing  with  the  right  hand 
OD  the  middle  """"^l  and  the  left  band  on  the 
lower.  It  waa  even  possible  for  the  orgazdat  to 
■trike  out  the  plainsong, /wlf,  on  the  Hintertati 
with  bia  left  list,  and  play  a  primitjve  counter- 
point ((Jilcnnf)  with  the  right.  FrKtoriuB  men- 
tiona  incidentally  that  the  large  bass  pipes,  which 
sounded  the  third  octave  below  tbe  uaison,  would 
bave  been  scarcely  definable,  but  being  accom- 
panied by  the  nunterona  pipea  of  other  pitches 
la  the  general  mixture  organ,  tbey  became  effec- 
tive. A  rank  of  pipes  sounding  a  '  third '  above 
the  nnlson,  like  that  mentioned  by  Seidel,  and 
already  quoted,  might  very  well  bave  been  among 

The  claviers  of  the  Halbeistadt  organ  pre- 
sented several  intereating  features ;  and  being 
the  earliest  examples  of  chromatic  keyboards 
known,  are  here  eogi'aved  from  Fnetorius. 
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I  ■■  we  wm  oall  tbsm,  the  '^arpa  and  Sato'— 
were  phkced  in  a  wparate  row  from  the  ■  naturals,' 
almost  as  distinctly  ao  aa  a  second  manual  of  the 
present  day.  The  keys  of  the  upper  (i/inlemti)  . 
and  middle  (Dtscont)  claviers  (Fig.  lo)  measured 
four  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  diatonic 
I  notea  were  ornamentally  shaped  and  IMrrtd,  thus 
preserving  the  'alphabetic'  custom  observed  in 
the  10th-century  otgan  at  Wincheater,  and  de- 
'  scribed  by  Theophilus  in  the  iith.  The  dun- 
matte  notes  were  square  shaped,  and  had  tbeir 
sutfacs  about  two  and  A  half  iochea  above  Ib&t 
I  of  the  diatonic,  were  two  inches  in  width,  and 
I  one  inch  in  tbickneea,  and  had  a  £sll  of  abinit  ut 
I  inch  and  a  qoiitra'.  Tie  chromatic  keys  were 
nu  doubt  preiued  down  by  the  three  inner  fiqgers, 
;  andthediatonicbythesriateDdoribehimd.  The 
j  diatonic  notes  of  the  lower  clavier  (Fig.  1 1),  aght 
j  in  number,  namely  I;  [B  0,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  H 
I  (Btn.  were  quite  differently  formed,  being  square- 
:  fronted,  two  inches  in  brudtb,  and  with  a  space 
I  of  about  the  same  width  on  each  side.  These 
keys  were  evidently  thrust  down  by  the  left  hand, 
by  pressure  from  ibe  shoulder,  like  handles,  the 
apace  on  each  side  being  left  for  the  fingers  and 
thumb  to  pass  through.  This  clavier  had  four 
chromatic  notes,  Cf .  E»,  F|,  and  Gf ,  but  curioualy 
enough,  not  Bb. although  that  waa  the  'lyric  semi- 
tone' of  which  so  mu<£  is  beard  long  before. 

The  contrast  between  the  forlt  and  jnoaa 
effect  on  the  Halberstadt  organ — from  tbe  full 
organ  to  a  single  set  of  pipes— must  have  been 
very  violent;  but  the  eiperimant  had  the  good 
effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  flsct  that  a 
change,  if  lesa  marked,  would  be  grateful  and  use- 
ful ;  for  Seidel  (p.  9^  records  that  from  this  time 
instruments  were  frequently  made  oompriaing 
(ICO  manual  organs,  the  upper  one,  interestingly 
enough,  being  named  'discant';  and  he  further 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  kind  of  constnic- 
tion  probably  led  to  the  invention  of  Conplera. 

He  likewiao  mentions  that  lar[;e  churches  were 
often  provided  with  a  second  and  smaller  organ  ; 
and  Pnetorius  speaks  of  ^Imitive  little  organa 
which  were  hung  up  against  a  column  in  the 
church 'likeswallowB  neBts,'andcontained  twelve 
or  thirteen  notes  almost  or  entirety  diatonic^ 

B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F-  or  - 
C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B1>,C,  D.  E,  F,  G,  A, 
Dom  Bedos  relates  that  in  the  14th  century 
an  organ  was  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  C>- 
prian,  at  Dijon,  which  not  only  bad  two  manuals, 
but  had  the  choir  organ  in  front.  The  front 
pipes  were  made  of  tin,  those  inside  of  lead  ; 
there  were  said  to  be  Boundboord  grooves,  covered 
underneath  with  white  leather;  three  bellows  4 
feet  7  inches  long,  and  a  feet  ■  iuch  wide;  and  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  continnoua  wind  could 
be  provided  from  one  belloita  only.  This,  how- 
' 'festlythaacoount  of  an  organ  which 


had  r 


i  Ion 


after  its  o 
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-  We  now  oome  to  the  15th  century,  which 
was  prolific  in  its  improvements  of  the  spring- 
box,  keys,  pedals,  wind -supply,  etc.  And  first 
of  the  Spring-box. 

The  first  endeavour  was  to  obtain  more  than 
one  strength  of  tone  from  the  same  manual.  It* 
appears  that  to  establish  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing some  of  the  sets  of  pipes  (doubtless  those 
that  afterwards  constituted  the  mixture  and 
other  bright-sounding  ranks)  from  speaking  when 
required  to  be  silent,  a  sliding  board  was  placed 
over  the  valves  that  opened  and  closed  the  en- 
trance for  the  wind  at  the  feet  of  those  pipes. 
The  remaining  tiers  of  pipes,  doubtless  those 
sounding  the  unison  (8),  octave  (4),  and  sub* 
octave  (16),  could  thus  be  left  in  readiness  to 
sound  alone  when  desired.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
trivance must  have  greatly  resembled  that  of  the 
*  shifting  movement'  of  subsequent  times. 

Two  distinct  effects  were  thus  obtained  from 
one  organ  and  one  set  of  keys  ;  and  the  question 
would  soon  arise,  *  if  two,  why  not  more  ?  *  A 
further  division  of  the  organ-sound  soon  followed ; 
and  according  to  Prsetorius  the  credit  of  first 
dividing  and  converting  the  Hintertatz  into  an 
Instrument  of  several  single  sets  of  pipes  (after- 
wards called  registers  or  stops)  is  due  to  a 
German  artificer  of  the  appropriate  name  of 
Timotheus,  who  constructed  a  soimdboard  pos- 
sessing this  power  for  an  organ  which  he 
rebuilt  for  the  monastery  of  the  Bishop's  palace 
at  WttrtzburgI 

The  *  Spring  soundboard*  was  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  The  valves  of  each  note  were 
closed  in  on  each  side  by  two  diminutive  walls 
(soundboard  bars)  extending  from  the  back  to 
the  front  of  the  wind-box,  and,  together  with  the 
top  and  bottom,  forming  and  enclosing  each  valve 
within  a  separate  canal  (soundboard  groove)  of 
its  own.  The  entire  area  of  the  former  wind-box 
was  partitioned  off  in  this  manner,  and  occupied 
by  the  '  bars '  and  'grooves '  of  the  newly  devised 
soundboard.  A  playing-valve  (soundboard  pallet) 
was  necessary  below  each  groove  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude wind.  These  were  collectively  enclosed 
within  a  box  (wind  chest)  now  added  to  fulfil  the 
duty  of  the  transformed  wind-box.  The  valves 
immediately  under  the  several  pipes  of  a  note 
were  no  longer  drawn  down  from  below  by  cords, 
but  were  pressed  down  frt)m  above,  as  shown  in 
the  following  cut,  which  is  a  transverse  section 
of  a  small  spring  soundboard  for  three  stops. 
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A  metal  pin  passed  down  through  the  surface 
of  the  soundboard  and  rested  on  the  front  end 


of  the  'register-valve'  as  it  was  called.  A  move^ 
ment  or  draw-stop  was  provided,  on  drawing' 
which  the  longitudinal  row  of  metal  pins  watf 
pressed  down,  and  the  valves  lowered.  The  com- 
bined resistance  of  the  set  of  springs  beneath  the 
valves  was  very  considerable,  hence  great  force 
was  necessary  in  'drawing  a  stop,'  which  had  to 
be  hitched  on  to  an  iron  bar  to  keep  it  '  out.' 
When  released  it  sprang  back  of  its  own  accord.^ 
The  set  of  pipes  of  whidb  the  register- valves  wer^ 
open,  would  then  be  ready  for  use  ;  and  in  the 
woodcut  the  front  set  is  shown  as  being  thus 
prepared.  The  wind  would  be  admitted  into  the 
groove  by  drawing  down  the  soimdboard  pallet, 
which  is  seen  inunediately  below. 

By  this  means  the  power  was  created  of  using 
each  separate  set  of  pipes,  except  the  small  ones, 
singly  or  in  any  desired  combination,  so  that  the 
organ  could  be  played  loud  or  soft,  or  at  any  in- 
termediate strength  between  the  two  extremes ; 
and  they  now  for  the  first  time  received  distinc- 
tive names,  as  Principal  (Open  Diapason,  8  feet) ; 
Octove  (Principal,  4  feet);  Quint  (Twelfth,  2% 
feet) ;  Supet-octave  (Fifteenth,  a  feet) :  etc. ; 
and  each  separate  series  was  then  called  a 
Register  (Stop).  The  smaller  sets  of  pipes  were 
left  to  be  used  in  a  group,  and  were  called  *  Mix- 
ture'^ (Sesquialtera,  etc.).  The  stops  sounding 
a  note  in  accordance  with  the  key  struck,  as  C 
on  the  C  key,  were  afterwards  called  Foundation- 
stops  ;  those  which  produced  a  different  sound| 
as  G  or  E  on  the  C  key,  were  named  Mutation- 
stops  ;  while  those  that  combined  the  two  classes 
of  sounds  were  distinguished  as  Compound  or 
Mixture  Stops. 

The  spring  soundboard  was  much  admired  by 
some  Hollanders;  and  some  organ-builders  from 
the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  from  Brabant,  went 
to  see  ity  and  constructed  soundboards  on  the 
same  system  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  pipe- work,  however,  was  all  of  one  class, 
—open,  metal,  cylindrical,  and  t)f  full  propor- 
tionate scale — similar  in  general  model  to  the 
second  great  class  of  pipe  referred  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article  as  Open.  Great  there- 
fore as  was  the  gain  resulting  from  the  invention 
of  the  registers,  the  tone  still  remained  of  one 
general  character  or  quality.  It  then  occurred  to 
some  of  the  thinking  men  of  the  time  that  other 
qualities  of  tone  would  probably  ensue  if  modifica- 
tions were  made  either  in  the  shape,  proportion, 
outline,  or  material  of  the  pipes,  etc. ;  and  the 
experiments  justified  the  hypothesis. 

Stopped  pipes  (our  first  great  class)  were  made 
either  of  wood  closed  with  a  plug,  or  of  metal 
covered  with  a  sliding  cap;  and  so  a  soft  pleasing 
mild  tone  was  obtained.  Thus  originated  the 
Gedact  (Stopped  Diapason),  Bordun  (Bourdon), 
Klein-gedact^(Flute),  etc.  Some  Reed-stops  (our 
third  class)  w^^also  invented  about  this  time, 

•  1  Dr.  Barn«7.  Dr.  CrotA.  Klesewetter.  »nd  other  writen.  t««k  con- 
•Menbie  pains  to  Tenttlatehitd  enforce  their  various  theories  u  to  the 
origin  of  the  If  ixture-stop  In  ftn^orsui :  but  tbej  all  omitted  to  re- 
member that  for  centuries  the  >*hole  organ  was  nothing  but  one 
huge  stop  of  the  kind ;  and  that  when  the  larger  seu  of  pipes  were 
separated  off  for  use.  the  Mixturr  was  Mif-f  irmed  out  of  the  msidue, 
consisting  of  rows  of  little  pipes  that  were  thought  scarcely  worth  the 
troaUa  of '  drawing  OQ '  separately. 
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'■■  Uie  Foakuie  (IWmbone),  Tntmpet,  Vot 
hunuDk.itc.  Stop*  oompowd  of  cylindriol  pipes 
of  imall  dluneter  were  likewiae  conitructed,  uid 
nude  to  produce  the  Ktriagloae,  which  itope 
won  hence  colled  Tiolone  (Double  Bun).  Viol 
di  gunba,  etc, ;  and  further  modifioatioiu  of  tone 
were  cecured  bj  uther  »n«Hng  the  pipes  taper 
upirude,  u  ID  the  Splti-flote.  Qemdloni,  etc.,  or 
Bpread  out,  u  in  the  Doloali.  Thai  was  brought 
about  as  f(reat  K  ooDtnn  In  the  organ  'tone-tiata' 
ai  there  it  between  the  sfaduated  but  umilar 
tonee  of  a  photograph  and  the  varied  tinia  of  a 
oolonred  drawing. 

In  the  conne  of  the  15th  oenturj  the  kejs 
were  redaced  in  liie  aevwal  ttmai,  as  fteeh 
eontrirancei  for  maalpolatlng  the  InBtrument 
were  from  time  to  tinia  thought  of,  or  new 
quliementi  aroae. 


An  early  Impiovemant  eoudated  In  oomblning 
the  'loDg  and  ahiai  keys'  on  ma  miuiual,  and 
•a  bx  reducing  their  die  that  they  could  be 
{^yed  by  perhapt  a  oouple  of  fingen  and  the 
thumb  iJlemately.  The  manuals  of  the  old 
organ  in  the  charch  of  St.  jt^gidien,  iu  Bruns- 
wick, presented  this  adviuice ;  and  as  they  are 
early  eiamplea.  perhapa  the  very  first  to  fore- 
shadow the  modern  keyboard,  a  repmentation 
of  a  few  notes  of  one  of  them  is  here  giren  &om 
PnetoriuB, 


The  naturals  of  the  Great  manual  were  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  width,  two  incheB 
and  three  eighths  in  lengtii  in  front  of  the 
ehorl  keys,  while  the  short  keys,  three  inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide,  stood  an  inch  and  a  hall' 
above  the  naturals.  The  lurra  of  the  second 
manual  (Rilri-pvtitif),  curiously  enough,  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  made  to  a  somewhat  smaller 
gauge,  the  naturals  bdng  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
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width.  On  this  oigiui  ^^  iDtsTrals  of  a  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lay  within  the  span  of  the  hand, 
and  wgra  doubtless  sometimes  played. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  Of  lettoing 
the  keys  was  still  foltirwed ;  but  the  formation  of 
the  olaiisr  was  quickly  becoming  so  compact,  well 
defined,  and  susceptible  of  being  learnt  without 
SD^  aolstance,  that  the  'alphabet'  probably  fell 
into  dianse  as  soperflnous  soon  after  this  time. 

Tie  name  given  to  the  second  manual, — Rude- 
potitif.  Back-choir  organ,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Enffland,  'Chtrir  organ  in  front,' — is  interesting 
as  showing  that  at  this  time  the  double  organ  (to 
the  eye)  was  certainly  in  existence. 

Franchinas  GaffUnus,  in  his  'Theories  Husica,* 
printed  at  Milan  in  1491,  gives  a  curious  en- 
graving of  an  or^iit  playing  opon  an  eariy 
clavier  of  this  penod,  with  broad  keys,  of  which 
a  copy  is  given  on  the  opposite  page  (Pig.  15). 

The  illuitration  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  It 
represents  the  player  using  his  hands — to  judge 
from  their  pod tion,  independently  of  eaoh  other — 
i'  the  execution  of  apiece  of  music  in  two  distinct 
parts ;  the  melody — p(««ibly  a  plainsong— beii^ 
taken  with  the  right  hand,  which  ^ipears  to  be 
prooeeding  sedately  enough,  while  the  left  seems 
to  be  occupied  inthe  prosecution  of  a  oontrapunlal 
figure,  the  elbows  meanwhile  being  strelclwd  out 
Into  almost  a  flying  position. 

The  keys  of  the  organs  in  the  Bar«r<ioted 
Friars'  ohureh  at  Nuremberg  (Roaenberger, 
147s),  the  cathedral  at  Erfurt  (Castendorfer, 
14S3),  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Blanos 
at  Brunswick  (Krani,  1499),  were  leas  sgun  in 
dze  than  the  for^^ing,  eo  that  an  octave  was 
brought  within  about  a  note  of  its  present  width. 
The  neit  reduction  must  therefore  have  inbo- 
duced  the  scale  ofkoy  still  in  use.  Seidel  (p,  10) 
mentions  that  in  1493  Rosenberger  built  for  the 
oathedral  at  Bamberg  a  stili  larjfer  organ  than 
hia  fbnner  work  at  Nuremberg,  and  with  more 
keys-  He  further  observes  that  the  manual  of 
the  organ  in  the  Barefooted  Friars'  chunih  had 
the  upper  keys  of  ivory  and  the  under  hoys  of 
ebuny.  Here  then  we  reach  a  period  when 
the  keys  were  certainly  capped  with  light  and 
dark  hued  matcriali,  in  the  manner  wliich  con- 
tinued to  be  followed  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  naturals  were  usually  black, 
and  the  sharps  and  flats  white.  Seidel  states  also 
that  all  the  above-nameii  organs  were  provided 
with  pedals. 

y  The  invention  of  the  Pedals  ranks  among  the 
most  important  improvements  that  were  ofTected 
in  the  isth  century.  For  a  long  time  they  did 
ont  exceed  an  octave  in  compass,  and  coDsisted 
of  the  diatonic  notes  only— h  (B  [|),  C,  D,  E  F 
G.  A,  H  (B5)— and  their  use  was  for  some 
lime  confined,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  holding  nf  long  sustained  sounds  only.  "Tbe 
manual  clavier  was  attached  to  them  by  cords. 
This  kind  of  '  pedal-action'  could  only  be  applied 
conveniently  when  the  pedals  were  made  to  a 
similar  gauge  to  the  manual  clavier,  as  the 
clavier  keys  had  previously  been  made  to  accord 
in  position  with  the  valves  in  the  early  springs 
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box.  This  correspondenoe  of  ^uges  wfts  actnallv 
oboerved  by  Georgius  Kleng  in  the  pedals. whi<m 
he  added  to  the  organ  at  Halbentadt  i^  1495 ; 
and  as  those  pedals  were  at  the  same  t^e  the 
earliest  of  which  a  representation  is  to  be  traced, 
an  engpraving  has  already  been  given  of  them  be- 
low the  Halberstadt  claviers  (Fig.  1 2,  p.  58a).  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  diatonic 
keys  already  mentioned,  they  had  the  fonr  chro- 
matic notes  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
lower  manual  with  which  they  communicated. 
The  naturab  were  made  of  the  kind  that  were 
afterwards  called  *  toe  pedals.* 

Fio.  15. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century — in  the 
year  14 18 — the  pedals  received  the  important 
accession  of  a  stop  of  independent  pedaJ-pipes, 
and  thus  were  initiated  the  *  Pedal  Basses'  which 
were  destined  to  impart  so  much  dignity  and 
majesty  to  the  general  organ  tone. 

The  manner  in  which  die  date  of  tne  construc- 
tion of  the  first  pedal  stop  was  discovered,  is  thus 
related  in  the  Leipsic  Musical  Gazette  for  1836 
(p.  138) : — 'In  the  year  1818  a  nejv  organ  was 
erected  in  the  church  of  Beeskow,  five  miles 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on  which  occasion 
the  organ-builder,  Marx  senior,  toofL  some  pains 


]  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  old  organ  which  he 
had  to  remove.  On  a  careful  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  old  organ  had  been  built  just 
four  himdred  years,  the  date  Mccocxviii  being 
engraved  on  the  upper  side  of  the  partition  (item) 
of  the  two  principal  pedal-pipes,  for  that  these 
two  pipes  did  belong  to  the  pedal  wab  clear  from 
their  admeasurement.* 

In  1468  or  69  Traxdorff,  of  Mayence,  made 
an  organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Sebald  at  Nurem> 
beig,  with  an  octave  of  pedals,  which  adjuncts 
led  to  his  being  alterwanls  at  times  quoted  as 
the  originator  of  them. 

Their  invention  has  more  usually  been  attri- 
buted to  Bemhard  in  1470  or  147 1,  organist  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  known  long  before  his  time. 
Several  improvements  connected  with  the  pedals 
seem  not  to  have  been  traced  to  their  originators ; 
such  tm  the  introduction  of  the  semitones,  the 
formation  of  the  frame  pedal-board  as  now  made, 
the  substitution  of  rollers  for  the  rope-action 
when  the  breadth  of  the  manual  keys  was  made 
less  than  that  of  the  pedals ;  the  separation  of 
the  32-feet  stop  from  the  manual,  and  its  appro- 
priation, together  with  that  of  other  registers, 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  pedals,  etc.  Bem- 
hard may  perhaps  have  been  Uie  first  to  originate 
some  of  these  alterations,  and  Traxdorff  others, 
which  tradition  afterwards  associated  with  the 
'  invention  of  the  pedals.* 

Dom  Bedos  mentions  that  in  the  course  of 
the  15th  century,  16-  and  even  32-feet  pipes  began 
to  be  heard  of,  and  that  they  necestdtated  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
organ,  particularly  of  the  bellows.  Pipes  of  16 
and  nearly  32  feet  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
existence  a  century  earlier  than  the  period  to 
^^wfiTch  Dom  Bedos  assigns  them.  His  observation 
therefore  may  be  taken  as  applying  more  probably 
to  the  fact  that  means,  which  he  specifies,  had 
been  taken  to  rectify  the  feebleness  existing  in 
the  tones  of  large  pipes,  such  for  instance  as  Uiose 
at  Halberstadt.  Hand-bellows  were  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  wind,  either  in  quantity 
or  strength,  and  hence  more  capacious  ones  were 
substituted.  Prsetorius,  in  1620,  illustrates  this 
improvement  by  giving  a  representatio>i  of  the 
twenty  bellows  wiiich  he  found  existing  in  the  old 
organ  in  the  church  of  St.  ^Sgidien  in  Brunswick, 
and  which  we  have  copied  (Fig.  16,  next  page).^ 

Upon  each  bellows  was  fixed  a  wooden  shoe  ; 
the  blowers  held  on  to  a  transverse  bar,  and  each 
man,  placing  his  feet  in  the  shoes  of  two  bellows, 
raised  one  as  he  lowered  the  other.  Great  in- 
genuity and  constructive  labour  were  bestowed 
on  such  bellows ;  but  a  supply  of  wind  of  uniform 
strength  could  never  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  and  consequently  the  organ  could  never 
have  sounded  in  strict  tune. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  ^e 
very  ingenious  but  complicated  spring  sound- 
boaird   was   discontinued   as   being   subject    to 

1  Th«  reader  will  r«m«mber  that  this  metliod  of  comnrcsslnc  tht 
onan-wind  had  been  tboa^t  of  apmurdt  of  a  tbouMud  jtMxt  earlia 
I  Bt  ConiUnUttople. 


In  thiB  Boundboud  were  ingeniaual]!  combined 
the  chief  fefttureg  of  the  two  kinda  of  wind-control- 
ling apperalua  th&t  had  been  in  uw  in  previous 
centuries.  Between  the  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
groovoB,  snd  those  now  mule  pAialtel  therewith 
in  the  pipe-stocks,  into  which  the  feet  of  the  pipea 
fitted,  were  now  introduced  lihe  tlida,  shonn  in 
profile  in  the  following  cut;  which  were  now 
laid  the  lenfflh-itay  of  the  loandboard,  instead  of 
the  croia-Kag  as  in  the  old  ipring-box ;  and  aa 
they  were  placed  in  the  opposite  direction  tbej' 
likewise  operated  in  the  reverae  way  to  what  they 
formerly  did  ;  that  is,  each  slide  opened  or  closed 
one  pipe  of  the  leveral  outes,  whereas  before  it 
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in  the  grooves  wm  done  away  with,  and  tha 
■oundb^rd  aimpliRed  and  poriected  in  the  form 
is  which  it  atill  continues  to  be  made.  (Fig.  1 7.) 
In  the  early  jnrt  of  the  l6tb  century  (.isifr- 
151 B)  a  large  and  handsorae  organ  was  erectsd 
in  St.  Mary 'a  chorch,  Lilbeck,  which  had  two 
Manuala  froia  D  to  A  above  the  treble  stave, 
and  a  aeparate  pedal  down  to  C.  The  latter  had 
a  great  Principal  of  31  feet,  and  a  aecond  one  of 
10  feet,  made  of  the  Sneet  English  tin,  and 
both  '  in  front.'  Thia  oi^an  however  waa  tiuted 
to  a  very  ibarp  pitch  —  a  whole  tone  abovo 
the  highest  now  in  use.  Its  largest  pipe  there- 
fore.  iUthough  named  O,  really  sounded  D,  and 
was  therefore  scarcely  so  long  aa  the  bi^crt 
pipe  at  Halberstadt,  made  a  oenUiry  and  a  half 
earlier.  Thia  organ  received  the  addition  of 
a  third  Manual  (Uien  called  '  Poaitiv  im  Stubl ') 
in  156a  and  1561,  and  aubsequently  underwent 
many  other  enlaigementa  and  improvements ;  lo 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  iBth  century,  when 
the  celebrated  Buxtehude  was  organist,  ita  dis- 
poaition  stood  nearly  aa  follows  ;  though  the  list 
may  poaaibly  include  a  few  sabiiequent  addiUons 
of  minor  importance. 


This  is  the  orf  *n.  to  viat  which  and  to  hear 
Buitehude  pUy,  Sebaatian  Bach  walked  so  miles 
in  1705,  T;*o  yBa™  earlier  [in  170.1),  H^del 
viaited  Lil^k,  aa  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 

■  ■    ■  of  the   other  churel 


t  Hke 


ling   that  one  of 


the  conditinna  was  that  the  auccewful  competitc. 
muat  becone  the  husband  of  Uie  daughter  of  the 
late  organiat— an  appointment  for  which  Handel 
had  certain.y  aent  in  no  application — he  eicuaed 
himself  fron  continuing  the  conteat,  and  retreated 
acted  on  the  aeverat  pipes  of  one  note,  as  shown    to  Hamburg. 

in  Fig.  7.  p.  578.  The  palleta  and  aprings  in  the  Both  the  namciana  just  named,  then  ao  young 
«indohest  were  of  courae  retained;  but  the  and  aflerwa-da  so  greatly  venerated,  very  pnib- 
Gnrest  of  valves  etc  which  had  been  imbedded  1  sMy  not  only  listfned  to  but  played  uptm  thia 
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organ ;  and  as  it  contained  examples  of  most  of 
the  varietiei  of  stop  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  this  notice  of  the  progress  of  organ-build- 
ing abroad  may  for  the  present  be  fitly  closed 
with  the  foregoing  account  of  the  enlarged  form 
of  the  earliest  3a-ft.  G  compassed  oi'gan  that 
was  ever  made,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 
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Having  traced  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
oigan  in  various  kingdoms,  attention  may  now  be 
devoted  to  its  special  progress  in  England 

1407.    Ely  CaUiedral. 

The  earliest  record  known  to  exist  that 
gives  any  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  making 
an  organ  in  England,  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Precentor's  accounts  of  Ely  Gathedral,  imder  the 
date  1 407.  The  items,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
read  as  follows  :— 

20  stones  of  lead, 16  9 

4  white  hoTses'  hides  for  4  pair  of  bellows,       .  7  8 

Aahen  hoops  for  tho  bellows, 0  4 

10  pain  of  hinges. 1  10 

The  carpenter,  8  days,  making  the  bellows,  2  8 

12  springs, 0  3 

1  pound  of  glue, 0  1 

1  pound  of  ttn, 0  3 

6  calfskins^ 2  6 

12  sheep  skins, 2  4 

2  pounos  of  quicksilver, 2  0 

wire,  nails,  cloth,  hooM.  and  staples,        .       .10 
Fetching  the  organ-builder,  and  his  board, 

13  weeks, 40   0 

Total,     3  17   8 

These  particulars,  although  scanty,  contain 
entries  that  help  us  to  trace  a  few  of  the  features 
of  this  early  instrument.  The  'ashen  hoops* 
indicate  that  the  bellows  were  of  the  forge  kind. 
The  '12  springs*  were  doubtless  the  'playing 
springs,'  and  if  so,  denote  that  the  organ  had 
a  compass  of  i?  notes;  exactly  the  number  re- 
quired for  the  Gregorian  Ghants  (G  to  F),  with 
the  Bb  added.  The  metal  for  the  pipes,  com- 
pounded of  '  I  pound  of  tin  *  only  to  '  ao  stones 
of  lead*  must  have  been  rather  poor  in  quality 
and  texture.  The  circumstance  of  the  organ- 
builder  being  fetched,  and  his  board  paid  for, 
indicates  that  the  useful  class  of  artificers  to 
which  ho  belonged  sometimes  led  rather  an 
itinerant  life,  as  we  shall  presently  see  they  con- 
tinued to  do  two  centuries  later. 

About  the  year  1450,  Whethamstede,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  presented  to  his  church  an  organ 
on  which  he  expended,  includihg  its  erection, 
fifty  pounds — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
This  instrument,  we  are  told,  was  superior  to 
everything  of  the  kind  then  in  England  for  size, 
tone,  and  workmanship ;  but  no  record  is  left  as 
to  where  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  nor  as  to 
what  its  contents  or  compass  were. 

1 500- 1670.    A  Pair  of  Organs. 

The  term  'pair  of  organs,'  so  much  used  in 
the  16th  and  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
turies, has  been  a  source  of  as  much  difficulty  to 
the  commentators,  as  the  spelling  of  the  words 


themselves  became  to  the  scribes  of  the  period. 
(See  note  below. )  It  grew  gradually  into  use ;  and 
the  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  it,  namely 
that  there  were  various  kinds  of  '  pairs  *  in  nse, 
has  passed  without  hitherto  receiving  sufficient 
notice.  At  York  in  141 9,  145 7f  1469,  and 
1 485,  the  instrument  is  spoken  of  in  the  sin- 
gular nmnber,  as  'Tiie  organ,*  or  'The  great 
organ.*  In  1475  it  is  referred  to  as  'An  organ.* 
In  1463  we  meet  with '  y«  players  at  y«  orgenys,' 
and  in  148a  a  pajrment  is  made  for  'mending  of 
organys.*  In  1501  the  complete  expression  is 
met  with,  'one  peyre  of  oi^ynys*;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  up  to  the  time  of  Pepys,  who 
wrote  his  'Diary*  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century. 

One  commentator  considered  the  term  '  pair  *  to 
refer  to  the '  double  bellows';  but  besides  the  fact 
that  a  single  bellows  is  sometimes  itself  called 
a  '  pair,'  a  '  pair  of  virginals,*  containing  wires, 
required  no  wind  whatever.  Another  annotator 
thought  that  a  '  pair '  signified  two  organs  con- 
joint, with  two  sets  of  keys,  one  above  the  other — 
'  one  called  the  choir  organ,  and  the  other  the 
great  organ*;  but  this  explanation  is  answered 
by  an  entry  of  the  expense  incurred  for  '  a  pair 
of  new  organs  *  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Hill,  in  the  year  152 1,  which,  including  the  cost 
*  for  bringing  them  home,'  amounted  altogether 
to  '  xs,  viijci.*  only.  If  this  were  not  sufficient, 
there  would  be  the  fact  that  many  churches 
contained  *two  payre  of  *orgyns';  and  if  they 
were  of  the  bulk  supposed,  there  would  be  the 
question  how  much  room,  if  any,  could  have 
remained  in  the  church  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  congregation.  A  third  writer  suggested 
that  a  'pair*  meant  an  organ  with  two  pipes  to 
each  note;  but  *  a  pair  of  regals*  sometimes  had 
but  a  single  pipe  to  each  key.  The  term  in  all 
probability  meant  simply  an  instrument  with 
at  least  one  complete  set  of  pipes.  It  might 
have  more,  as  in  Duddington's  organ  noticed 
farther  on. 

The  most  interesting  question  here,  however,  is 
not  simply  the  fact  that  a  church  had  frequently 
two  pair  of  organs,  but,  when  so,  why  one  was 
generally  '  the  grete  orgones  *  and  the  other  *  the 
small  orgones.*  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
custom  mentioned  by  Prsetorius,  and  already 
quoted,  may  have  prevailed  in  England,  of  regu- 
lating the  pitch  of  the  organ  according  to  the 
prevailing  pitch  of  the  voices  (whether  high  or 
low),  and  that  when  there  were  two  oi^ds,  one 
was  made  to  suit  each  class  of  voice ;  and  as  an 
alteration  of  pitch,  made  for  this  purpose,  of  say 
half  an  octave,  would  have  caused  one  organ  to 
be  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the  other,  their 
difference  of  size  may  have  led  to  the  distincti'^.1 
of  name  as  a  natural  sequence.  This  opinion 
seems  to  receive  support  from  the  fact  that  at 
Bethersden  they  had  not  a  *  great  *  but  '  a  base 
peare  of  organes.* 


1  Ashford. 
Cft!it«Tbury  (Weatgate). 
tiulldford  (Holy  Trinity). 
Norwich  (St.  Andnm). 
84ii«fleld. 


'  Item  U  V^T  of  great  organe^' 
'  Item,  two  palre  of  organs.' 
'  Item.  U  paire  of  orgaynes.' 
'  Item,  U  peir  of  orgoniws.' 
'  Item,  U  p«rr  of  orgena.' 
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1 5 19.    AU  HaUcw8,  Barking, 

ANTONT  DUDDTK01!0K. 

Under  the  date  15 19  we  meet  with  the  earliest 
specification  of  an  English  organ  that  is  known 
to  exist.  It  is  found  embodied  in  an  '  endentare  * 
or  '  bargayn  *  entered  into  by  'Antony  Daddyng- 
ton,  oitezen  of  London,*  to  make  a  '  payer  of 
organs  *  for  the  *  P'isshe  of  Alhalowe,  Barkyng, 
next  y^  Tower  of  London/  It  was  to  have  three 
stops,  namely,  a  '  Diapason,  containing  length  of 
X  foot  or  more/  and  *  dowble  principalis  tlux)we* 
out,  to  contain  the  length  of  v  foote/  The  com- 
pass was  to  be  ' dowble  Ce-forui*  and  comprise 
*  xxvij  playne  keyes,'  which  would  doubtless  be 
the  old  four-octave  short  octave  range,  in  which 
the  apparent  £B  key  sounded  CC,  up  to  C  in 
alt.  The  requisite  number  of  '  elevated  keyes* 
(sharps,  flats,  etc.)  was  doubtless  understood. 
It  was  further  specified  that  *  the  pyppes  w^in- 
furth  shall  be  as  fyne  metall  and  stuff  as  the 
utter  parts,  that  is  to  say  of  pure  Tyn,  w^  asfewe 
stoppes  as  may  be  convenient';  and  Uie  cost  was 
to  be  *fyfty  poundes  sterlinge.'  It  was  also  a 
condition  '  that  the  aforesaid  Antony  shall  convey 
the  belowes  in  the  loft  abowf,  w^  a  pype  to  the 
Bond  boarde.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  made  so  few  years  after  the  invention 
of  'stops*  and  the  'soundboard'  abroad,  the 
English  builder  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  these  improvements^  and  here  inserted 
them. 

1 500-1 81 5.    Short  OctatfCi, 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  '  short 
octave '  has  been  used  in  this  article,  and  as  it 
will  frequently  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of 
historical  organs  given  farther  on,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  give  here  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  somewhat  comprehensive  expression.  By 
the  end  of  the  if^th  century  the  manuals  had 
in  foreign  organs  been  extended  to  four  octaves 
in  compass,  and  those  of  this  country  had  most 
likely  cdso  reached  the  same  range ;  the  lowest 
octave  however  being  either  a  '  short  octave  *  or 
a  *  broken  octave.*  in  the  short  octavo  two  of 
the  natural  keys  were  omitted,  and  the  succession 
stood  thus :— CC  (on  the  EE  key),  FF.  G.  A,  B, 
C.  A  short  octave  manual,  CC  to  C  in  alt,  there- 
fore, had  only  27  natural  keys  instead  of  29. 
The  three  short  keys  in  the  lower  octave  were 
not  all  chromatic  notes,  but  soimded  DD  on  the 
FF«  key,  EE  on  the  Gf  key,  and  Bb.  The  object 
of  this  device  no  doubt  was  to  obtain  a  deep  sound 
for  the  *  tonic  *  of  as  many  of  the  scales  and  chords 
in  use  at  the  time  as  was  practicable.  When 
the  lowest  octave  was  made  complete,  the  EEb 
note  was  present ;  DD  occupied  its  correct  posi- 
tion; and  the  CG%  key  sounded  A  A.  Father 
Smith's  organs  at  the  University  Church,  Oxford, 
the  Danish  Chapel,  Wellclose  Square,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  Deptfurd,  were  originally  made  to  this 
compass.  A  key  was  sometimes  added  beyond 
CC,  sounding  GG,  which  converted  the  compass 
into  '  GG  short  octaveH.'  There  is  a  painting  in 
the  picture  gallery  at  Holyrood,  of  about  the  date 
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oftheeAd  of  the  15  th  cfentory,  representing  Sk 

Cecilia  playing  upon  a  Pomtive  Organ,  which 

shows  quite  clearly  the  lower  keys  and  pipes  of 

a  GrG  short  octave  manuaL      Both  Smith  and 

HHrris  sometimes  constructed    oi^gaaa   to   this 

compass,  and  subsequent  builders  also  did  so 

throughout  the  i8th  and  early  part  of  the  19th 

centuries.      The    FFF   short    octave    manual, 

which  would  seem  to  have  existed,  although  we 

have  at  present  no  record  of  it,  might  have  had 

the  note  acting  on  the  AA  long  key,  or  on  a 

supplementary  short  key  between  the  BB  and 

CC  keys. 

Many   entries   follow    closely   on    the    date 

given  above ;  but  none  that  supply  any  additional 

matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted  here, 

until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 

list  of  payments  made  to  John  Chappingtun  for 

an  organ  he  built  in  1597  for  Magdalen  Collie, 

Oxford,  shows  that  the  practice  of  painting  the 

front  pipes  was    sometimes   observed    at  that 

period.    It  is  short,  and  runs  thus  :— 

.      .  I.   «.  rf. 

Paid  Mr.  Chappington  for  the  organ  •  35  13  S 

F<nr  colour  to  deooxmte  the  same  •  2    2  0 

For  wainaoot  for  the  same     •  •  3  14  0 

11    9    8 

1605-6.    King's  CcXlege  Chapel^  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Dallam. 

A  great  progressive  step  was  made  when 
Thomas  Dallam,  in  1605-6,  built  for  King^s  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  handsome  *  double 
organ,'  the  case  of  which  lemaixis  to  this  day. 
It  WHS  a  complete  two^manual  organ,  the 
earliest  English  specimen  of  which  we  have  a 
clear  trace;  and  to  construct  it  Dallam  and 
his  assistants  closed  their  workshop  in  London 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  As 
this  instrument  is  the  first  of  importance  out  of 
several  that  were  made  before  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  of  which  the  accounts  %re  more 
or  less  vs^e  or  incomplete,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  follow  out  some  of  their  leading  par- 
ticulars. 

No  record  is  known  to  exist  of  the  contents 
or  compass  of  this  instrument.  The  only  stop 
mentioned  is  the  'shaking  steppe*  or  tremulant. 
The  compass  however  can  be  deduced  with  some 
approach  to  certainty.  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  who 
with  his  father  rebuilt  this  organ  some  years  a^o, 
states  that  the  '  fayre  great  pypes  *  mentioned  by 
Dallam  still  occupy  their  original  positions  in  the 
eastern  front  of  the  case,  where  they  are  now 
utilised  as  part  of  the  double  diapason.  As  the 
largest  pipe  sounds  the  GG  of  the  present  lower 
pitch  (nearly  a  whole  tone  below  what  is  known 
to  have  been  the  high  ecclesiastical  pitch  of  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  King's  College  Chapel  oi^n  was 
originally  of  FFF  compass,  as  Father  Smith's 
subsequent  instruments  were  at  the  Temple, 
8t.  Paul's  (choir  organ),  and  Durham.  Smith 
in  that  case  must  simply  have  followed  an  old 
ti-adition.  More  is  said  on  this  subject  farther 
on.     The  east  front  pipes,  as  well  as  thosf  in 
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the  'Chityre  Organ/  were  handsomely  embosfled, 
gilded,  and  coloured. 

1633-4.     York  Cathedral,    Robebt  Dallam. 

On  March  20,  1632,  Robert  Dallam,  'citizen 
and  blacksmith  of  London,*  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  *the  right  worshippfoU  John 
S^tt,  deane  of  the  cathedrall  and  metropoliticall 
church  of  St.  Peter  of  Yorke,  touohinge  the  mak- 
inge  of  a  great  organ  for  the  said  church.*  Most 
of  the  particulars  respecting  this  instrument  have 
fortunately  been  preserved,  from  which  we  learn 
that  '  the  names  and  number  of  the  stoppes  or 
setts  of  pipes  for  the  said  great  organ,  to  be  new 
made ;  every  stopp  containeinge  fiftie-one  pipes ; 
the  said  great  organ  containemg  eight  stoppes/ 
were  as  foUows : — 

Great  Organ.    9  stops. 

land 2.  Imprimis  two  open  diapasoni  of  tynn,  to 

stand  in  night,  many  of  them  to  be  chased. 
3.  Item  one  diapason  stopp  of  wood. 
4  and  5.  Item  two  principals  of  tynn. 
ti.  Item  one  twelft  to  the  diapason. 
7.  Item  one  small  principall  of  tynn.   (IS^) 
,  8.  Item  one  recorder,  unison  to  ttuB  said  principall.  (15.) 
9.  Item  one  two  and  twentieth. 

'  The  names  and  number  of  stoppes  of  pipes 
for  the  chaire  organ,  every  stopp  containeinge 
fiftie-one  pipes,  the  said  chaire  organ  containeinge 
five  stoppes,*  were  as  follows : — . 

Chaire  Organ.    6  stops. 

10.  Imprimis  one  diapason  of  wood. 

11.  Item  one  recorder  of  tynn,  unison  to  ths  roics. 

12.  Item  one  principal  of  tynn,  to  stand  in  sight,  many 

of  them  to  be  chased. 

13.  Item  one  flute  of  wood. 

14.  Item  one  small  principall  of  tjnn.  (1&) 

Three  bellows. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  organ  contained 
neither  reeds  nor  mixtures,  and  but  one  muta- 
tion-stop, namely  the  '  twelfth.' 

No  mention  is  made  as  to  what  was  the  compass 
of  the  old  York  Minster  organ.  All  that  is  stated 
ia  that  each  'stoppe'  had  a  series  of  'fiftie-one 
pipes* — an  nnusuaJ  number,  for  which  it  would 
be  interesting  to  account.  The  old  case  of  the 
organ  remained  until  the  incendiary  fire  of  1829, 
and  contained  the  two  original  diapasons ;  and  as 
the  largest  pipes  of  these  stops  sounded  the  6G 
of  the  lowered  pitch  of  the  i8th  century,  it  is 
quite  possible  tnat  the  compass  was  originally 
FFF,  short  octave  (that  note  sounding  on  the 
A  A  key),  up  to  G  in  alt,  which  range  would  have 
required  exactly  the  number  of  notes  specified  in 
the  agreement.  Robert  Dallam  built  organs 
similar  to  that  at  York  for  St.  Paul's  and  Durham 
Cathedrals,  the  latter  costing  £1000.  If  they 
were  of  FFF  compass,  that  circumstance  would 
perhaps  account  for  the  schemes  for  Smith's  new 
organs  for  both  those  churches  having  been  pre- 
pared for  that  exceptional  range. 

In  August  and  September  1634  three  musical 
enthusiasts,  'a  Captaine,  a  Lieutenant,  and  an 
Ancient  (Ensign),  of  the  Military  Company  in 
Norwich,'  went  on  '  a  Seaven  Weekes*  Journey  * 
through  a  great  part  of  England,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  occasionally  took  particular  notice  of 
the  organs,  in  describing  which  they  made  use  of 
many  pleasant  adjectives.    At  York  they  '  saw 
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and  heard  a  &tre,  large,  high  organ,  newly  built ' 
— the  one  just  noticed ;  at  Durham  they  *  were 
wrapt  with  the  sweet  sound  and  richness  of  a 
fayre  organ' ;  at  Lichfield  'the  organs  were  deep 
and  sweet ' ;  at  Hereford  was '  heard  a  most  sweet 
organ';  at  Bristol  they  found  a  'neat,  rich, 
melodious  organ ' ;  while  at  Exeter  the  organ  was 
*  rich,  delicate,  and  lofty,  with  more  additions  than 
any  other ;  and  large  pipes  of  an  extraordinary 
length.'  Some  of  these  instruments  were  destined 
in  a  few  years  to  fall  a  prey  to  axes  and  hammers. 
The  organ  at  Carlisle  however  was  described  as 
being  'like  a  shrill  bagpipe.*  Its  destruction  as 
an  ecclesiastical  instrument  was  perhaps  therefore 
a  mjitter  not  to  be  so  very  much  deplored. 

1637.    Magdalen  College^  Oxford, 
— .-  Habbis. 

Three  yean  afterwards  (in  1637)  a  maker  of 
the  name  of  Harris — -the  first  of  four  genera*, 
tions  of  organ-builders  of  that  name,  but  whose 
christian  name  has  not  been  traced — built  a 
'  double  organ '  (Great  Organ,  with  Choir  Organ 
in  front)  fixr  Magdalen  0>llege,  Oxford.  Its 
Manuab  ranged  firom  Do,  Sol,  Re  (double  C) 
without  the  C  Cf.up  to  D  in  alt,  50  notes  ;  and 
the  Great  Organ  had  eight  stops,  while  the  Choir 
had  fiFe,    The  following  was  its  specification  : — 


GaiAT  Oboax. 
F«ei 

1*9,  Two  open  Dlspasons .       8 
8  a  4,  Two  Prinolpal*  .  4 


Sftopk 

FeeV 

6  *  8.  Two  Flft«enthi  .  S 

T  a  8,  Two  Two-aod-twontleUu  a 


OsoiB  Obqax,  t  itops. 
FeeltoDO,  Feelioaa 

9,  One  Stopped  Dlapeioo        8        12.  One  Beeorder  .        .       4 

10*ll.TwoPrtDeipels  .       4       '  15,  One  Fifteenth  .        .       S 

This  was  the  organ  which  Cromwell  had  taken 
down  and  conveyed  to  Hampton  Court,  where  it 
was  placed  in  the  great  gallery.  It  was  restored 
to  the  collw^e  in  i66o,  and  remained  there  until 
1 737,  when  it  was  removed  to  fewkesbury  Abbey. 
The  Diapasons  and  Principal  of  the  Great  Oi^n, 
and  the  Principal  in  the  Choir  still  remain,  and 
are  made  of  tin  alloyed  with  about  eight  pounds 
of  lead  to  the  hundredweight. 

This  organ  was  tuned  to  a  high  pitch,  as  ia 
shown  by  one  of  the  items  in  Renatus  Harris's 
agreement  for  improving  it  (1690),  which  specifies 
that  he  'shall  and  will  alter  the  pitch  of  tne  said 
organs  half  a  note  lower  than  they  are  now.' 

This  is  the  last  organ  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  particulars  as  being  made  previously 
to  the  outburst  that  checked  the  art  of  organ- 
building  in  this  country  for  several  yean. 


On  August  23,  1643,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Lords  and  Conunons  assembled  in 
Parliament  for  abolishing  superstitious  monu- 
ments. On  May  9,  1644,  ^  second  ordinance  was 
passed  '  for  the  further  demolishing  of  monu- 
ments of  Idolatry  and  Superstition,'  in  which  the 
destruction  of  organs  was  enjoined.  This  ordin- 
ance has  not  yet  been  included  in  any  history 
of  the  organ.    Its  wording  ran  as  follows : — 

The  LordB  and  Gommoni  in  Pari'  the  belter  to 
aocompUsh  the  blamed  Beformatlon  k>  happily  begun 
and  to  remove  all  oflenoea  and  things  illegal  in  the 
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worship  of  Qod  Do  OrdUin  That  all  repmentationi  of 


e  take^  away,  deiacea  ana  atterij  aemoiii-nea,  eic.  era. 

And  that  all  organs  and  the  fnmea  and  caam  wherein 
they  itand  in  all  Churchet  and  Chapelli  afoietaid  shall 
be  taken  away  and  utterly  defaced,  and  none  other  here- 
after set  up  in  their  placet. 

And  that  all  Copes,  8nridioes,niperBtitioueYeitment8, 
Boods,  and  Fonts  oe  likewise  utterly  deftoed  etc.  etc 

Inconsequence  of  ihia  ordinance  oolle^te  and 
parochial  churches  were  stripped  of  their  organs 
and  ornaments ;  some  of  the  instruments  were  sold 
to  private  pei^ons,  who  preserved  them ;  some 
were  totally  and  others  partially  demolished; 
some  were  taken  away  by  the  clergy  to  prevent 
their  being  destroyed,  and  some  raw  escaped 
injury  altogether.  Two  extracts  will^be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  result  that  frequently 
followed  on  these  acts  of  wantonness.  'At  West- 
minster Abbey,*  we  are  told,  '  the  soldiers  brake 
down  the  organs  and  pawned  the  pipes  at  severall 
ale-houses  for  pots  of  ale';  while  at  Mr.  Ferrer's 
house  at  Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire  the 
soldiers '  broke  the  organ  in  pieces,  of  which  they 
made  a  large  fire,  and  at  it  roasted  several  of 
Mr.  Ferrer's  sheep,  which  they  had  killed  in  his 
grounds.* 

Organs  having  been  banished  from  the  churches, 
every  effort  was  made  to  discourage  their  use 
even  in  private  houses.  At  a  convocation  in 
Bridgwater  in  1655  the  question  was  proposed 
'  whether  a  believing  man  or  woman,  being  head 
of  a  &mily,  in  this  day  of  the  gospell,  may  keepe 
in  his  or  her  house  an  instrument  of  musicke 
playing  on  them  or  admitting  others  to  play 
thereon  !*  The  answer  was  '  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
saintes  to  abstaine  from  aU  appearance  of  evil, 
and  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfill 
y«  lusts  thereof.' 

Among  the  organs  that  nevertheless  escaped 
destruction  or  removal  were  those  of  St.  PauFs, 
York,  Durham,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals ;  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford;  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, etc.  Cromwell  himself  had  some  love  of 
music,  and  'made  provision  for  the  flesh'  by 
having  the  '  double  organ,*  which  Evelyn  heard 
in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
July  1654,  taken  down  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  great  ffalleiy, 
and  frequently  played  upon,  to  Cromwell  s  great 
content.  In  1660  (the  date  of  the  Bestoration) 
it  was  returned  to  the  college;  £16  los.  being 
paid  for  its  transference  thither. 


During  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  ordinance  already  quoted 
and  that  of  the  Restoration,  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish organ-builders  had  been  dispersed,  and 
compelled  to  work  as  ordinary  joiners,  carpenten, 
etc. ;  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  just 
mentioned,  there  was,  according  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins, '  scarce  an  organ-maker  that  could  be 
called  a  workman  in  the  kingdom,'  excepting 
the  Dallams  (three  brothers)  ;  Thamar  of  Feter- 
borough,  concerning  whom  however  nothing  is 
known ;  Preston  of  York,  who  repaired  the 
organ  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1680 — 
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and  who,  among  other  doings,  according  to 
Renatus  Harris  (1686),  spoiled  one  stop  and 
several  pipes  of  another ;  and  Henry  Loosemore 
of  Exeter,  who  built  the  organ  in  iJie  cathedral 
of  that  <Atj.  Inducements  were  therefore  held 
out  to  encourage  artists  from  the  continent  to 
settle  in  this  country;  and  among  those  who 
responded  to  this  invitation  were  a  Grerman, 
Bernhardt  Schmidt,  known  as  'Father  Smith/ 
with  his  two  nephews,  Christian  and  G«rard ;  and 
Thomas  Harris,  an  Englishman,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  France  during  the  troublous  times, 
together  with  his  son  Raiatus,  a  young  man  of 
great  ingenuity  and  spirit. 

Smith  and  tne  Dallams  had  for  some  years  the 
chief  business  of  the  kingdom,  the  Harrises  not 
receiving  an  equal  amount  of  encouragement ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Robert  and  Ralph  Dallams,  in 
1665  and  1672  respectively,  and  of  the  elder 
Harris  shortly  after,  Renatus  Harris  became  a 
formidable  rival  to  Smith. 

Smith  seems  to  have  settled  at  once  in  London, 
was  appointed '  organ-maker  in  ordinary*  to  King 
Charles  II,  and  put  into  possession  of  apart- 
ments in  Whitehall,  called  in  an  old  plan  of  the 
palace  'The  Oigan-builder's  Workhouse.'.  The 
Hanises  appear  to  have  taken  up  their  abode  at 
'Old  Sarum,'  but  on  the  death  of  the  fiather, 
Renatus  removed  to  the  metropolis. 

In  order  to'  follow  the  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cessive improvements  that  were  effected  in 
oigan-building  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  instruments  made  in  this 
country  previous  to  the  civil  wars  consisted  of 
nothing  beyond  Flue-stops  of  the  Foandat:on 
species  with  the  exception  of  the  Twelfth ; — 
no  Mixtures,  Reeds,  nor  Doubles,  and  no  Pedals^ 
To  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  from  this 
starting  ground,  a  description  will  now  be  given 
of  a  series  of  representative  organs,  the  ao- 
eotmts  of  which  are  derived  from  sources  not 
now  generally  accessible,  including  notices  of 
many  historical  instruments  which,  since  the 
time  of  their  original  construction,  have  either 
been  much  altered  or  removed  altogether. 

1660.  Banquding  Room,  WkUehaU, 
Bebnhabd  Schmidt  (Fathib  Skith). 

Compound  and  Flue  stops,  and  Echo. 

Smith,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  was  com- 
missioned to  build  an  organ  for  the  Banqueting 
Room,  Whitehall,  not  &r  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall,  as  is  generally  stated.  The  Chapel 
Royal,  where  Pepys  attended  on  July  8,  1660, 
and  'beard  the  organs  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,'  stood  east  of  the  present  chapel,  and  was 
destroyed  'by  that  dismal  fire  on  Jan'  4^^,  1697.' 
The  Banqueting  Room  was  not  used  as  a  Chapel 
Royal  until  1715. 

From  the  haste  with  which  Smith's  first  English 
organ  was  put  together,  it  did  not  in  some  respects 
quite  come  up  to  all  expectations ;  but  it  never- 
theless contained  a  sufiicient  number  of  novelties 
beyohd  the  contents -of  ihe  <dd.  English  specifica- 
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Voni,  in  the  shape  of  Compound,  Flute,  and  Retf^ 
•tops,  and  the  *  Eccho/  to  cause  it  to  uerto  a 
most  favourable  impretsion  on  its  hearevfi 

Smith  adopted  the  compass  of  manual  down- 
wards reaching  to  G6,  with  *  long  octaves,* 
without  the  GGf ;  he  placed  the  GG  open 
diapason  pipe  in  the  centoe  of  one  of  the  inner 
towers  of  the  case,  and  the  AA  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  inner  tower ;  the  handsome  case, 
which  still  remains,  having  been  constructed 
with  four  circular  towers,  with  a  double,  tier  of 
pipes  in  each  of  the  intermediate  flats.  He  also 
carried  his  'Eccho'  to  fiddle  6,  though  the  shorter 
range,  to  middle  C,  fkfterwards  became  the  usual 
compass.  As  the  'Swell  and  Echo  Organ*  is 
noticed  under  its  separate  head,  no  more  need 
be  said  respecting  it  in  this  place. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  *  Hol-flute*  was 
the  name  which  Father  Smith  usually  attached 
to  a  metal  Stopped  Diapason  with  chimneys; 
*  Nason  *  he  applied  to  a  stopped  wood  Flute  of 
octave  pitch ;  and  'Block-flute'  to  a  metal  Flute 
of  super-octave  pitch,  consisting  of  pipes  several 
scales  larger  than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason. 
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1.  Open  DiapMon 
a  BolfluU 
8.  Priudpal 
^  Ifaaon     . 

a  ruiaaoth 


GtlAT  Ob«ax. 

PlpM 

.     .     fis 
.     .     n 

.      .      flS 

.     .     es 
.     .     a 

.  58 


10  ttopc 

Flpct 

7.  Block  Flute,  metal  to 
middle  Og        .      .      24 

8.  BetQutaltent.  S  mnlu  .     1G9 

9.  Cktrnet.  to  middle  C.  do.    72 
10.  Trumpet       .      .      •      flS 

6ai 


CBon  OBOAX.    6  stop*. 


IL  Stopped  Dtapteon  SS 

18.  Principal       ...» 
11  Flutes  ifood«  to  middle  0  86 


U.  Cremona,  thitraf  h 
IB.  Yauz  HumaiM     . 


68 

68 

837 


Xcoio  OasAir.    « ttopa. 

18.  ConMtariBltt.(lS*17)    88 

19.  Trumpet  .   _i9 

Ttotal    low 

CompaM,  Great  and  Choir.  GO.  without  GOf  to  0  in  alt,  68  notea. 
Bccho.  riddle  O  to  C  In  alt.  88  notea. 


1€L  Open  Dtapatoa 
17.  Principal      . 


It  is  not  quite  certain  to  what  pitch  this 
first  organ  of  Smith's  was  tuned,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  to  his  high  one.  He  made  use 
of  several  different  pitches.  His  highest,  arising 
finom  placing  a  pipe  of  one  English  foot  in  speaking 
length  on  the  A  key,  he  used  at  Durham  CSathe- 
dral.  It  must  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
that  afterwards  adopted  at  New  College,  and  men- 
tioned below.  His  next,  resulting  firom  placing  a 
similar  pipe  on  the  Bb  key,  he  used  for  Hampton 
Court  Chapel;  which  pitch  is  said  to  be  that  now 
commonly  used  by  all  English  organ-builders.'  The 
pitch  a  semitone  lower  than  the  last,  produced  by 
placing  the  i-ft.  pipe  on  B^  was  used  by  Renatus 
Harris  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
It  was  Handel's  pitch,  and  that  of  the  organ- 
builders  generally  of  the  i8th  and  early  part  of 
the  1 9th  centurioM,  as  well  as  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  (181 3). 
The  lowest  pitch  of  all,  arising  from  placing 
the  I -it.  pipe  on  the  C  key,  was  used  by  Smith 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Theee  variations 
were  first  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander 
EUis  in  his  *  History  of  Musical  Pitch,  1880.' 

1  As  to  pitch,  a  pipe  of  thiy  length  would  be  about  mldwaj 
the  Bb  and  BQ  pipes  of  the  Temple  organ. 


1661  (about).  St.  Otorge$  Chapel,  Windtor, 
Ralph  Dallaic. 

Divided  stops  on  shifting  movements. 

Soon  after  the  Bestoration,  Ralph  Dallam 
built  an  organ  for  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
containing  the  recently  imported  novelties  of 
Compound  and  Trumpet  Stops  (nos.  6  and  7, 
below).  It  was  a  single-manual  organ  only;  and 
its  specification,  given  below,  is  very  interesting 
as  showing  that  means  were  taken  even  at  that 
early  time  to  compensate,  as  far  as  might  be,  for 
the  lack  of  a  second  manual,  by  the  adoption  of 
mechanical  arrangements  for  obtaining  variety  of 
effect  from  a  limited  number  of  registers  govertied 
by  a  single  set  of  kevs.  Thus  there  were  two 
'shifting  movements,  or  pedals,  one  of  which 
reduced  the  '  Full  Organ '  to  the  Diapasons  and 
Principal,  and  the  other  to  the  Diapasons  alone. 
Thus  two  reductions  of  tone,  in  imitation  of  choir- 
organ  strength,  could  quickly  be  obtained;  which, 
in  a  place  like  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  choral 
service  was  celebrated,  was  very  necessary.  Be* 
sides  this,  the  Compound  and  the  Trumpet  stops 
were  both  made  to  draw  in  halves  at  middle  C, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Treble  portion  could  be  used 
without  the  Biass,  so  that  a  solo  could  be  played 
prominently  with  the  right  hand  and  a  soft  aoccMn- 
panimeni  with  the  left ;  and  the  solo  stop  could 
also  be  suddenly  shut  off  by  the  foot  at  pleasure.' 

GatAT  OtOAX. 

Pipes 

1.  Open  Diapason  to  CO. 
then  Stopped  and  Oc- 
tave pipes  ...  64    I 

a.  Stopped  Diapason  8i 

8.  Principal       ...  88    i 

i.  Twelfth  .       .      .       .  68    I 

Compass.  GG.  short  oetafes,  to  D  in  alt.  88  notes. 

i66i.    New  College,  Oxford.    Robbrt  Dalham. 

Organ  tuned  to  lowered  pitch. 

Under  the  date '  May  lo,  1661,*  Dr.  Woodward, 

Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  made  a  note 

that 

Some  diiooarae  was  had  with  one  Mr.  Dalham,  an 
organ-maker,  ooncemiag  a  fair  organ  to  be  made  for  our 
College  GhapeL  The  atope  of  the  intended  organ  were 
■hown  onto  myaelf  and  the  thirteen  aeniora,  set  down 
in  a  paper  and  named  there  by  the  oraanist  of  Ghriit 


9  draw-stopa. 

Pipes 

0.  nfleenth       .      .      .  6S 

6.  Comet  Treble,  S  raob  78 
Sesquialtera  Bass.  8  ranks  78 

7.  Trumpet  Treble   .       .  91 
Trumpet  Bass  28 


than  Cnriat  Church  organ,  but  Mr.  Dalham  suppoeed 
that  a  quarter  of  a  note  would  be  sufBdent. 

The  original  specification  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  preserved,  but  the  case  was  nubde  fur 
and  received  a  pipe  as  large  as  the  GG  of  the 
present  day,  which  shows  that  the  organ  was  of 
sharp  pitch  FFF  compass ;  the  compass  remaining 
the  same  after  the  repair  of  the  organ  by  Green 
in  1776.  WoodwMd*s  record  of  the  discussion 
aa  to  the  extent  to  which  the  organ  should  be 
tuned  below  the  Christ  Church  Organ,  is  very 
valuable,  as  testifying  not  only  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  high  pitch,  but  also  to  its  inconvenience. 
According  to  the  '  unequal  *  or  mean-tone  tem- 
perament to  which  organs  were  then  tuned,  the 
best  keys  were  the  major  of  C.  D,  F,  G.  and  Bb, 
and  the  minor  of  D,  G,  and  A;  all  of  which 

t  The  'Comet*  qnlcklj  became  a  fbronrite  'lolo'  stop,  and  eon- 
tlaoed  to  be  so  for  nearly  UO  Tears.   I  See  Coax  kt.  vol.  L  p.  408.] 
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howev'er  were  sounded  newly  a  tone  higher  tiian 
on  a  modem  organ,  and  hence  the  inconvenience ; 
for  transposition  on  an  unequally  tempered 
organ  Was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  'howl- 
ing of  the  wolf/  as  the  defective  tuning  of  the 
other  sGftleB  was  termed  ;  and  equal  temperament 
did  not  take  its  rise  until  1688-93,  and  then  only 
in  Germany;  the  organ  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Jaoobi,  Hamburg,  being  apparently  the  earliest 
one  tuned  according  to  that  system. 

1664-5.  WimhoumeMintter^BGiXBT  Hatwasd. 
Mutation  stops  (No^.  6  and  7  below). 

{n  1663  (July  28)  a  rate  was  made  at  Wim- 
boume  for  buying  a  new  organ;  and  in  1664 
(Sept.  10)  an  arrangement  was  made  with  'Robert 
Hay  ward,  of  the  Citty  of  Bath,  prgin-master,  to 
erect  and  set  up  a  payre  of  orgians  in  the  Church/ 
fi>r  /180 ;  which  contract  was  completed  in  1665. 
Although  this  maker's  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  lUt  of  native  members  of  his  craft  contained 
in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  yet  in  ex- 
oellence  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  countrymen 
whose  names  have  become  better  known. 

The  instrument  originally  consisted  of  '  Great 
Organ  with  Choir  Organ  in  front/  The  Stopped 
Diapasons  were  of  metal  down  to  Tenor  F,  with 
chimneys.  Hay  ward  anticipated  Harris's  type  of 
organ  to  a  remarkable  extent,  aa  will  be  perceived 
on  comparing  the  following  liat  of  stops  with  the 
St.  Sepulchre's  specification  given  farther  on. 

lOttopi. 

FlpM 


Oriat  Omar. 

FlpM 


I.  Opm  DIapuon,  m«Ul  68 
1.  Stopped  IHapuon.  metal 

trtblo        .      ,      ,  n 

5.  Principal.  maUl  .      .  08 
4.  Twelfth,  metal            .  fl> 

6.  ruteenth,  metal  .  60 
0.  Tierce,  metal       ,  68 


7.  Larigot.  metal 

&  Seaqoialtenk  4  naks. 


68 

906 
9.  Comet,  to  middle  0. 

mouDted.  6  ranlo,  me^pl   UB 
10.  Trumpet,  metal   ,  _88 

m 


CieiB  Omak.  la  front  4  etope. 

U.  Stopped  DIapaaon.  metal  IS-  Flute,  wood,  doted    ..  68 

treble   .                        n  114.  Flfteeoth.  metal  .  88 

li.  rrloclpal.  metal  .      .      68  |                                TMal  M5 

Ctompau,  Oreat  and  Oholr,  GO,  short  oeUTee  to  D  In  alt,  68  notes. 

Neither  Dallam's  nor  Hayward*s  oigan  con- 
tained an  Echo. 

1665-6.  Exeier  Cathedral,  John  Loossxobe. 
Double  Diapason,  Bass,  etc. 

The  organ  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  constructed 
by  John  Loosemore,  possessed  a  remarkable 
feature  in  its  Double  open  Diapason,  which  con- 
tained the  largest  pipes  ever  made  in  this  country. 
The  fourteen  pipes  of  which  this  stop  consisted, 
were  grouped  in  two  separate  sets  of  seven  each, 
against  two  of  the  columns  of  the  great  central 
tower,  and  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  the  organ ;  and  were  acted  upon 
by  an  additional  set  of  pallets.  The  dimensions 
of  the  largest  pipe  (GCtG),  were  as  follows: — 


Speaking  part,  long 
Nose    •      .      .      • 
Olrcumfereoee  . 
Diameter   •     •      . 


90n.eki. 
4       0 
8      U 
X      s 


Contents  of  the  speaking  part, 

S  hogs.  8  gal. 
Weight,  360  lbs. 


The  large  Exeter  pipes,  like  those  at  Hal- 
berstadt^  did  not  pixxluce  much  effect  when 
tried  by  themselves,  for  an  old  writer,  the  Hon. 
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Roger 'North,  sayfe  of  ihein,  'I  cotild  liot  be  so^ 
happy  to  perceive  that  in  the  musick  they 
signified  anything  at  all*;  but  (like  those  at 
Halbenitadt)  they  manifested .  their  influence 
when  used  in  combination ;  for  another  writer, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
observes  respecting  them,  'no  effi^ct  alone,  but 
very  fine  with  the  Diapasons  and  Principal/ 

The  following  was  the  scheme  of  the  Exeter 
Cathedral  organ,  in  which  we  find  the  open 
diapason  duplicated: — 

GUAT  OUAS.      10  stops. 


Pipes 

Pipes 

L  DonMe  Diapason 

14 

fi.  Twelfth 

•       •        S5 

8.  Open  Diapason    . 

66 

7.  Fifteenth 

.       .        55 

S.  Open  DIapaaon     . 

66 

8.  Sesqutaltera.  6  ranks  .     tn 

4.  Stopped  Diapason 

.       66 

9.  Comet  to  middle  C.  do.     US 

6.  Principal       .      . 

•      66 

l«.Ttumpet 

.       .       56 

8» 

CsoiB  Omav.    In  front.  5  stops. 

11.  Stopped  Dluason 

65     14.  Fifteenth 

.       .       95 

12.  Principal       .      . 

05     ICBsssooo 

.        5S 

IS.  Flute      .      .      . 

66 

ThTmI     mm. 

Compass,  Greet  and  Choir,  GO.  long  oetave^  bo  OOjL  to 
Din  alt,  86  notes. 

1666-7.  Woreater  Cathedral.  Thomas  Habbis. 
Chiefly  Foundation-stops. 

On  July  5, 1666,  Thomas  HaitU  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  according  to  which  '  within  e^hteen 
months  he  shall  set  up  in  the  choyre  a  doqbk 
dgan,  conmsting  of  great  organ  and  chaire 
organ.'  The  list  of  the  stops  for  this  instrument 
has  been  preserved,  and  goes  far  to  explain  why 
Harris  did  not  for  some  time  meet  with  quite  as 
much  encouragement  as  Smith.  Hia  specifica- 
tion is  made  up  simply  of  the  same  ^ind  of  stoj^ 
as  were  in  vogue  in  England  before  the  Common* 
wealth,  and. presents  but  slight  indication  of  it> 
author's  having  profited  by  his  sojourn  ahroad. 
The  specification  was  as  foUows : — 

OBSAT  0B04K.    9  stops. 

1*8.  two  open    Diapasons,  of 

metal, 
a  one  Becorder,  of  metal. 
4  a  8w  two  Principals,  of  metsL 

OiAiu  OaoAir.  6  stops. 


5.  onoTwetftJuof] 

7*8.  two  Fifteenths.  ofmetaL 

9,  one  plaoe  for  *'*"*Wr  stop. 


la  on*  Open  Diapason,  of  wood. 
haTlng  nine  pipes  towards 
the  bases  beginning  In  A  re. 

Uf  one  Stopped  Diapason,  of  wood. 


13.  one  Principal,  of  metaL 
IS.  one  Fifteenth,  of  metaL 

14.  one  Two-aad'SOUi  (c«  they  call 

It). 


The  compass  of  the  organ  is  not  givcm,  but 
some  interesting  particulars  oocur  as  to  the 
dimensions  for  two  of  the  metal  pipes.  The  two 
great  open  diapasons,  which  were  '  to  be  in  sight, 
east  and  west,  were  to  contain  *  a  lo-ft.  pipe, 
as  at  Sarum  and  Gloucester,  following  the  pro- 
portion of  8  in.  diameter  in  the  lo-ft.  pipe ;  and 
4  in.  diameter  in  a  pipe  of  5ft.'  ^ 

Although  he  specified  the  dimensioDs  of  bis 
largest  pipe,  Harris  mentioned  nothing  as  to  the 
key  upon  which  it  was  to  act — whether  F,  ¥i, 
or  G ;  and  the  omission  of  this  particular  would 
have  left  the  question  as  to  the  downward  oom< 
pass  and  consequent  pitch  of  bis  org^an  in  great 
uncertainty,  were  there  not  means  for  obtaining 
the  information  by  deduction. 

Thomas  Tomkins,  organist  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, who  published  his  '  Musica  Deo  Sacra '  in 

I  *  The  lloDait«7  Mkd  Oithedral  of  Woreester,  hy  Jolm  Stefeib 
lBHb'p.488. 
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1668,  appended  to  it » i<ecy>inm6ndak>ry  Latin  note 
(of  which  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  has  a  rare  copy), 
which,  when  translated,  runs  thas  : — *  let  Uie 
(tenor)  F  pipe  be  2|  feet  or  30  inches  in  length.* 
Such  a  pipe,  as  being  one  half  and  one  quarter 
the  length  of  Harris's  5  ft.  and  10  ft.  pipes  re- 
spectively, would  give  their  octave  and  super- 
octave  sounds.  That  Harris's  10  ft.  pipe  was 
attached  to  the  Ff  key  is  not  at  all  likely,  since 
Ff  was  never  treated  as  a  *  tonic '  at  that  period. 
That  it  communicated  with  the  G  key  is  equally 
beyond  belief,  since  that  would  have  been  identi- 
cal with  the  pitch  of  the  present  day,  which  is 
lower  by  a  tone  than  it  then  was ;  while  F  was 
one  of  the  tonics  most  frequently  used  by  the  then 
leading  church  musicians.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Harris's  Worcester,  Salis- 
bury, and  Gloucester  Organs,  were  all  *  FFF  or- 
gans,* 'short  octaves*  perhaps,  and  'sharp  pitch* 
by  a  whole  tone,  as  already  surmised. 

The  identity  between  Tomldns*8  and  Harris's  F 
pitch  and  a  G  pipe  of  thepresent  day,  is  conclu- 
sively established  thus.  The  fiddle  G  pipe  in  the 
Manual  Open  Diapason  at  the  Temple  is  exactly 
of  the  specified  '  7^  feet  or  30  inches  in  length,' 
while  for  the  GG  metal  on  the  Pedal  (made  by 
Forster  &  Andrews)  there  is  precisely  a  *  10  ft. 
pipe,*  which  by  a  coincidence  is  also  of  the  *  pro- 
portion of  Sin.  diameter.* 

The '  proportion '  for  theWorcester  organ,  quoted 
above,  incidentally  points  to  a  seoond  reason  why 
Thomas  Harris  was  no  match  for  Smith.  To 
emit  an  even  quality  and  strength  as  the  tones 
ascend,  the  diameter  or  *  scale  *  of  a  set  of  pipes 
should  not  be  reduced  to  one  half  until  the  interval 
of  a  major  tenth  is  arrived  at :  whereas  Harris, 
according  to  the  above,  made  his  pipe  of  half 
Mridth  as  soon  as  it  became  of  half  length,  t.  e,  at 
the  octave.  His  tone  must  therefore  have  been 
either  light  and  feeble,  or  thin  and  penetrating, 
in  the  treble  part. 

1670  (about).  St.  Sepulchre  t.  Snow  HiU. 

Tbomas  and  Renatcs  Haruis. 

Mutation  stops.  Clarion,  etc. 

The  instrument  for  this  church  consisted  of 
Great  Organ  with  Choir  Organ  in  front,  and  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  is  known,  that  the  HarrisoM 
built  for  London.  The  scheme  dififers  so  widely 
from  that  of  the  Worcester  organ  just  noticed,  as 
to  suggest  that  the  younger  hand  of  Renatus  took 
an  important  part  in  its  preparation.  It  included, 
however,  rather  an  over-amount  of  'chorus  stops*; 
and  an  old  notice  states  that  the  general  effect 
was  fine  with  the  reeds,  but  thin  without  them. 

[.    ISstojw. 

Pipes 

7.  Lwlcol  ... 

8.  Secqulftlton,  3  nutka 
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5d3 


1.  Op«n  DiapMon    . 

2.  Stopped  DispuoQ 
S.  Principal 
4.  Twelfth 
B.  PiftaeoUi 
6L  Tl«rea 


GIKAT  OB0A.X. 
Plp«i 
.      flS 

n 
flt 
ea 
ta 
as 


9.  Mlxtara.  8  mik-i 
la  Conwt  to  mid.  0%,  5  do. 
11.  TrumptI  .  .  . 
IS.  Clarion         .      .      • 


02 

1fi6 

104 

1» 

BB 

88 

886 
OaoiB  OUAX  In  front.    6  ■top*. 

.      •      BS 
.       .       flt 

Total    1170 
OoBpaM.  Ot.  and  Cfar.  W^  dtort  octevM.  to  D  In  ah.  OB  notes. 
TOL.  U.  FT.  11. 


p.  Stopped  IHapaion  BS    iM.  Ilftenith 


Principal 
1&.  rinta 


17.  Vox  Humaika 

18.  Of 


Kenatus  Harris  probably  came  up  to  London 
to  erect  the  St.  Sepulchre's  organ,  and  took  up 
his  abode  there ;  as  we  find  him  making  several 
organs  for  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  years. . 

1683-4.  The  Temple  Church. 

Bbrnard  Schmidt  (Father  Suith). 

Two  quarter  notes.    Three  manuals. 

In  September  1682  the  Treasurers  of  the  two 
Hon.  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
had  some  conversation  with  Smith  respecting 
the  construction  of  an  organ  for  their  church. 
Renatus  Harris,  who  was  then  residing  in  *  Wyne 
Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,'  and'  was  therefore 
close  upon  the  spot,  made  interest  with  the  So- 
cieties, who  were  induced  to  arrange  that  if  each 
of  these  excellent  artists  would  set  up  an  organ, 
the  Societies  would  retain  that  which,  in  the 
greatest  number  of  excellences,  deserved  the  pre- 
ference. This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  by  May 
1684,  the  two  organs  were  erected  in  the  church. 
Smith's  stood  in  tiie  west-end  gallery,  and  Harrises 
on  the  south  (Inner  Temple)  side  of  the  Com- 
munion  Table.  They  were  at  first  exhibited  sepor^ 
ately  on  appointed  days,  and  then  tried  on  the 
same  day ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1687, 
or  beginning  of  1688,  that  the  decision  was  given 
in  favour  of  Smith's  instrument ;  Harris's  organ 
being  rejected  without  reflecting  any  loss  of 
reputation  on  its  ingenious  builder.' 

Smith's  organ  reached  in  the  Bass  to  FFF; 
and  from  FF  upwards  it  had  two  additional  keys 
or  *  quarter  notes  *  in  each  octave,  *  which  rarityes,* 
according  to  an  old  book  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Inner  Temple, '  no  other  organ  in  England 
hath ;  and  can  play  any  tune,  as  for  instance  y* 
tune  of  y*  1 19*^  Psalm,  (in  £  minor.)  and  severall 
other  services  set  by  excellent  musicians ;  which 
no  other  organ  will  do.*  The  order  of  the  keys  ran 
thus :  FFF,  GG,  A  A,  BBb,  BBt  then  semitones 
to  gamut  G,  after  which  the  two  special  quarter 
tones  in  each  octave ;  the  compaKS  ending  on  C 
in  alt,  and  the  number  of  keys  on  each  manual 
being  sixty-one.' 

The  keys  for  the  two  extra  notes  C  A  b  and  Dj) 
were  provided  by  those  for  G  J  and  Eb  being  cut 
across  midway;  the  back  halves,  which  acted  on 
the  additional  pipes,  rising  as  much  above  the 
front  halves  as  the  latter  did  above  the  long  keys. 

1  The  interertlns  detail*  of  this  mmleal  coot«at  are  not  siren  here. 
a«  they  have  been  printed  f«paratel7  by  one  of  the  BcticbMi  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  Edmund  Macrori,  Zaq..  nnder  the  title '  A  few  uotct 
on  the  Temple  Organ.' 

2  Dr.  Armes.  the  oryanlst  of  Durham  Cathedral,  has  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  present  writer  a  very  curiou*  discovery— namely,  that , 
the  organ  In  that  Church  wa*  orlrlnally  prepared  for,  and  aflerwarda 
received,  quarter  notes  exactly  similar  to  thoee  at  the  Temple.  Th4 
original  order  for  the  oigan.  dated  August  1»,  ims.  does  not  provlda 
for  them,  the  number  of  pipes  to  eaeh  single  stop  being  spectilcalljr 
gfren.  'flfty-four.'  which  would  ln<llcat«  the  same  compass  as  the 
Temple  organ,  viz.  FFF  to  0  In  alt.  mOwmt  the  quarier  tones ;  but 
the  sound-boards,  ro'ler-boards.  etc.  were  unquestionably  made  from 
the  first  with  two  extra  grooves,  movements,  etc.  for  each  octave 
fkt>m  FF  upwards,  and  the  larga  extra  diapason  pipes,  as  being  r^ 
quired  for  the  east  and  west  firoiita.  were  also  Inseried.  The  original 
contract  was  completed  by  May  1.  IMV;  and  Dr.  Armes  Is  of  opinion 
that  the  HSi.  paid  In  1«91  to  Smith  by  'the  Worshi.  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  t>f  Durham  fbr  work  don*  at  y*  Orcan '  was  for  tbe  tnaartioa 
of  tbe  quartaiHoiM  plpai* 
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8mith*8  organ  had  three  complete  mannaliii 
which  was  abo  a  novelty.  Two  complete  ttope 
were  allotted  to  the  upper  set  of  keyi,  forming  a 
kind  of  Solo  orgao,  with  which  the  'Ecchm* 
acted  in  combination. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  of 
Father  Smith's  organ  as  delivered  to  the  two 
societies,  signed,  and  dated  June  ai,  1688. 


OUAT  OBflAM.     ID  •topg. 

npei 

Foote 
Tone 

P!p« 

Foote 
Taom 

1.  PrHtftDd  of  Met- 

BbQulnU of  Mettle. 

61 

04 

tle      ...    ei 

IS 

6L  Super  Octavo       . 

61 

OS 

S.HoUluteofWood 

7.  SetqutftUerft  off 

and  Mettle       .     a 

IS 

Mettle       .      . 

IS 

OS 

aFrindpftUorMettle  a 

06 

8.MlztarB0fMettle 

396 

08 

4.G«dMktorWalii»- 

9.  Ooraette  of  Mettle 

US 

02 

ooit    ,     .     •    a 

06 

la  Trumpet  of  Mettle 

61 
9tt 

IS 

OIOIB  Omj 

IK.    6  ttope. 

n.  0«dMktorWalni- 

ICAYloUeadYloUn 

eott    ...     81 

13 

of  Mettle   .      . 

61 

IS 

19:  A  8«dt  of  Mettle       61 

06 

16.  Voice  humane  of 

IS.  Holflute  of  Mettle     «1 

06 

Mettle       •      . 

61 

IS 

14.  Splttsfluto  of  Mettle  «1 

OS 

m 

lOCflOS. 

Tflope. 

17.  GedMktofWood      CI 

06 

81.  SeMioteltenor 

Ilk  Super  Octoreo  of 

Mettle       .      . 

lOB 

Mettle       .      .     a 

OS 

21  Comett  of  Mettle 

87 

19,  Oedackt  of  Wood      » 

SX  Trumpett     . 

99 

SOinute  of  Mettle    .    » 

Total 

401 
1713 

With  8  fUl  Mtla  Of  K«ji  and  qoaxternolei  to  0  Id  alt.  61  iM«ei. 

1690.  MagdfUen  College,  Od^ord. 

B1KATU8  Habru. 

Compare  with  specification  on  p.  589. 

Not  long  after  this  date,  in  1690,  Benatus 
Harris  undertook  to  repair  and  improve  the  organ 
erected  by  his  srandfEtther  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford;  and  we  conditions  he  named  showed 
how  thoroughly  such  renovations  were  sometimes 
undertaken  in  those  days.  He  'covenanted*  to 
render  all  the  mechanism  *  strong,  staunch,  good, 
and  serviceable,'  and  to  make  the  pipes  'bear 
a  good  tone,  strongs  clear,  and  sweet.'  He 
also  undertook  to  '  alter  the  pitch  of  the  said  or- 
gans*— which  had  been  tuned  to  a  very  high  one — 
'  half  a  note  lower  than  they  now  are ' ;  and  to 
make  the '  two  sets  of  keys  fall  as  little  as  can  be 
to  give  the  pipes  their  due  tone ;  the  touch  to  be 
ready,  soft,  and  even  under  the  finger.*  Benatus 
Harris  therefore  took  honest  thought  of  the  in* 
terest  of  his  patrons,  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners, 
the  ease  of  the  BingerB,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
player.^  Among  the  new  stops  which  he  in- 
troduced was  a  Cedime  (Cithern),  doubtless  a 
string-toned  stop ;  and  he  applied  the  terms '  Fur- 
niture *  and  '  Cymbal  *  to  the  compound  stops  for 
the  first  time  in  England.    Harris  introduced  no 

1  Some  Clavier  Inatmmenta,  In  the  coarse  of  thdr  numeroui  im- 
provements, have  had  their  touch  deepened  and  Ita  realstanoe  to  the 
liii^er  tncreaaed  -.  to  that  the  keyi  of  a  modem '  Broadwood  Grand '  have 
now  a  lU  1  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  a  resistance  hi  the  hau  of  four 
ounce*.  In  tome  modem  organs,  with  scarcely  more  manual  stops 
than  the  one  under  cooslderation,  the  fall  of  the  keys  has  heen  as 
nrach  as  half  an  inch,  and  the  resistance  twice,  or  even  thrice,  as 
great  at  that  of  a  Grand  Fiano,  particularly  when  the  coupler  has 
been  drawn.  Such  a  touch  inflicts  great  punishment  on  ladies,— the 
oiergyman's  wife,  or  the  squire's  daughter,— who  in  country  places  or 
remute  parishes  are  frequently  the  ready  hut  not  over-muscular 
aulstanM  at  the  smaller  services.  A  touch  with  a  note  here  and 
tht*re  half-an<«unco  heavi«r  than  its  neighlwurs.  Is  even  more  em- 
Itarrassing  than  a  deep  one. 


B.OrBatTwdltb.oriQBtarl     U 
6L  Fifteenth,  of  metal  60 

7.  FumitareofSraaka   .     XEO 
a  CyabaloflimiikB       •    100 

SO 


OBGAN. 

reeds  into  this  orgaa«    I^  amended  specnficatioD 
stood  as  follows  : — 

OBlATOiOAJr.   8  slope. 

Pip* 

I.  open  IHapftBon.  ofintal  60 
S.  Slopped  Diapason,  of 

wood  ...»  80 
a  Principal,  of  metSl  «  60 
4.0edlnie.ormelal       .      60 

Oson  Orqam.  6  stops. 

9.  Stopped  Diapason              60   i  IS.  Neaoo,  of  metal  •  SO 

la  Principal,  of  metal     •      60     IS.  Fifteenth      ...  JO 

II.  Flute,  of  metal     .      .      80   1                                 Total  600 

Compass.  CC,  DO  oof,  to  DtaiaU,  80  notes.  nueebeUom. 

J694-6.  8i.  VavXi  Cathedral. 
Bkrnabd  Schmidt. 

Manual  to  i6  feet  C,  and  large  '  Chajrre.* 

Father  SmitVs  success  at  the  Temple  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  his  being  invited  to  erect 
an  organ  in  the  MetropoUtan  Cathedral;  the 
contract  for  which  was  dated  and  signed  Dec.  19, 
1694.  The  instrument  was  to  consist  of  Great 
and  Chayre  Organs,  and  Echoes,  it  was  to  be  com- 
pleted  by  Lady  Day,  1696,  and  the  price  to  be 
£2000.  The  compass  was  to  be  the  same  as  that 
at  the  Temple,  namely  '  Double  F  fa  ut  to  C  sol 
&  in  Alt  inclusive/  54  notes.  Sinith*s  contract 
was  for  the  inside  of  the  organ  only;  the  case 
being  provided  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  list 
of  stops  originally  agreed  upon  was  as  foUows : — 

griat  obaav. 
1.  Open  Diapason, 
a  Open  Diapason, 
a  Slop  Diapason. 
4.  Principal. 
a  Holfleut. 
aOnatTwelftli. 

OBATU  OUAJI. 
la  stop  Diapason. 
14.  Qnlnta  dena  Diapason. 
10.PrinelpaL 

16.  Holfleut. 

17.  Great  Twelfth. 

Bosoixtthalfs stops;  a 

n.  Diapason.  I       SBi  Fifteenth. 

9.  PrindpaL  SB.  Comet. 

S4.  NasoD.  I       S7.  Trumpet. 

After  the  contract  was  signed,  Smith  extended 
his  design,  and  made  the  Great  Manual  to  the  com- 
pass of  16  ft.,  instead  of  t  a  ft.  only ;  and  he  added 
the  six  large  extra  notes— CCC,  DDD,  £E£b, 
EEEIi,  FFFf,  and  GGf— at  his  own  expense. 
He  had  previously  given  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
the  dimensions  of  the  case  he  would  require  for 
his  I  a>ft.  organ ;  and  he  now  desired  these  to  be 
increased,  but  this  Sir  Christopher  refused,  de- 
claring that  the  building  was  already  spoiled  by 
the  'confounded  box  of  whistles.'  Smith  took 
his  revenge  on  Wren  by  letting  the  larger  op^i 
diapason  pipes  in  the  two  side  towers  project 
through  the  top  of  the  case  nearly  a  foot,  which 
vexed  Sir  Christopher  exceedinglv,  and  compelled 
him  to  add  ornaments  several  teet  in  height  to 
hide  the  disfigurement.  The  Choir  Organ  case, 
too,  was  made  so  small  that  it  had  no  room  for 
the  Quinta-dena,  which  therefore,  though  made, 
had  to  be  left  out. 

1700  (about).  St.  John* 8  Chapel,  Bedford  Bow. 
Renatus  Harris. 
Stops  *  by  Communication.* 

Henatus  Hairis  was  veiy  partial  to  an  in- 


IS  stop*. 

7.  Fifteenth. 

a  Small  Twelfth. 

0.  Sesqntaltecm. 
la  Mixture. 
11.  Comet, 
la  Trumpet. 

Ostope. 
la  Fifteenth. 
19.  Cjmball. 
90i  Voice  Hotdam 
SL  Oramhoraa. 


OBGAK. 


ORGAN. 


595 


geniouB  arrangement  by  which  the  lower  portion 
of  a  stop,  or  even  the  stop  entire,  could  be  made 
to  act  on  two  different  manuab  'by  commu* 
nication  *  as  it  was  termed.  He  introduced  this 
device  for  the  first  time  in  his  organ  at  the 
Temple,  and  afterwards  in  those  at  St.  Andrew's 
fiolbom,  St.  Andrew  XJndershaft,  St.  John's 
Chapel,  Bedford  Bow,  etc. ;  but  the  account  of 
the  last-mentioned  instrument  is  here  selected  for 
illustration,  as  it  presented  some  other  noticeable 
peculiarities.  This  organ  had  a  '  Sesquialtera 
Aass '  of  reeds,  consisting  of  1 7th,  19th,  and  2  and, 
up  to  middle  B,  planted  on  a  small  separate  sound- 
board ;  each  rank  being  made  to  draw  separately. 
(See  nos.  13, 14,  and  15,  below.)  It  was  however 
nearly  always  out  of  order,  and  produced  at  best 
but  an  indifferent  effect.  The  tonr  ranks  of  the 
Comet  in  the  Echo  (i  ath,  15  th,  Tierce,  and  Lari- 
got)  were  made  to  draw  separately ;  an  arrange- 
ment evidently  adopted  rather  for  ostentation,  as 
these  sets  of  little  pipes  could  scarcely  have  been 
required  separately  tor  any  useful  purpose. 

gesat  OBOAjr.   IS  stops. 
Pipw 
ea 
« 


1.  Open  Diapuon  . 
a.  Stopped  DUpMOn 
a  PrlodpAl       .      . 

4.  Flute  ... 
B.  Twelfth  ....      08 

5.  Fifteenth  •  •  .  flS 
7.  Tieroe  .  «  .  .  08 
a  Urlffot  ....      SB 


Flpat 
9.  SetqnlalterA.  6  nnki  .     900 

10.  Cornet  to  mldX|.6ranlu  130 

11.  Trumpet       ...      03 
la.  Clarion  .      .      .      •      08 

laBaedi. 
1&  Tieroe  .      , 

14.  LerlffOt  . 
Uk  Twenty-Moood    . 


Omon  Omak.    2  retl  itopi ;  4  bommed. 


a.  Open  Diapeeon .  Borrowed  bj 
Ah  Stopped  Dla-    I  eommuniea- 
puon  Vtlon  from  the 

«.  PriDdpel         JOraeAOfgaD. 


AFlvte 

18.  Open  Diapason  • 
la  Stopped  Diapason 
SOL  Principal  .  . 
S.  Twelfth  .  .  a 
tL  Fifteenth 


lOHO. 

S7 

S7 

.       «7 

.       S7 

.       S 


Iflb  Bassoon 
17.  CroBona 


10  slope. 

SS.  Tieroe    «     • 
94.  Larifot  •      . 
90.  Trumpet       • 
98.  Hautboy 
27.  Vox  Humana 


95 
28 

685 
08 

jn 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

lOfiO 


Oonpaat.  Grt.  and  Chr.  OO.  short  ocUves.  to  D  In  alt.  08  notes. 
Kcho,  Middle  0  to  D  in  alt.  27 1 


of  inferior  dimensions.   This  organ  doubtless  had 
an  Echo;  but  no  account  of  it  hiw  been  preserved. 


The  above  organ  was  standing,  a  few  years 
ago,  in  a  church  at  Blackheath. 

1703.  St.  Saviour' 8,  Southwark. 

AfiBAHAM  JOBDAK,  Sen. 

Double  Diapason  and  Large  Choir. 

This  organ  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  *  one 
Jordan,  a  distiller,  who,'  as  Sir  John  Hawkins 
tells  us  in  his  History  of  Music, '  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  business,  but  had  a  mechanical 
turn,  and  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  who,  about 
the  year  1700,  betook  himself  to  the  making  of 
organs,  and  succeeded  beyond  expectation.'  He 
certainly  built  several  excellent  and  substantial 
Instruments.  The  one  under  notice  had  a  16-ft. 
octave  of  metal  pipes  acting  on  the  Great  Organ 
keys  from  tenor  C  down  to  CO.  These  li^e 
pipes  originally  stood  in  the  front  of  the  case, 
where  they  made  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
as  their  full  length  was  presented  to  view,  with- 
out nearly  a  yard  of  the  upper  part  being  hidden 
behind  the  case,  as  at  St.  Paul's.  They  however 
were  dismounted  many  years  ago,  and  put  out  of 
sight,  and  the  instrument  was  enclosed  in  a  case 


Obiat  Oboax.    is  stops. 


Pipes 

Pipes 

L  Double  Open  Diapason, 

7.  Twelfth  .      •      • 

64 

OCO  to  CC.  no  CCCf 

12 

a  Fifteenth       .      . 

64 

2.  Open  Diapason     . 

64 

9.  Sesqulaltera,  4  ranks 

216 

a  Oiwn  Diapason    .      . 

04 

la  Furniture,  S  ranks 

162 

64 

11.  Comet,  6  ranks    . 

146 

a  Principal       .      .      . 

04 

12.  Trumpet       ,      . 

64 

a  Flute      .... 

04 

19.  Clarion         •      , 

64 

lOiU 

CeoiB  Oboav.    7  stops. 

14.  Open  Diapason,  wood 

64 

U.  Fifteenth       .      , 

• 

64 

64 

19.  Mixture,  8  ranks  . 

• 

1«2 

1&  Principal       .      .      , 

64 

90.  Vox  Humana 

• 

64 

17.  Flate      .... 

64 

1007 

Compass.  00.  short  ootares,  up  to  K  in  alt.  64  notes. 

i'^  10,  Salisbury  Cathedral.    Rbnatus  Habbis. 

Four  manuals. 

In  the  year  1710  Benatus  Harris  erected  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  in  place  of  the  instrument 
put  up  by  his  fitther,  an  organ  possessing  four 
manuals  (for  the  first  time  in  England)  and  fifty 
stops,  including  '  eleven  stops  of  Echos,'  and  on 
which  'may  be  more  varietys  express'd,  than  by 
all  y*  organs  in  England,  were  their  sevcnral  excel- 
lencies united.'  Such  was  the  glowing  account 
given  of  the  capabilities  of  this  new  organ,  on  the 
engraving  of  its  '  East  Front.'  The  instrument, 
however,  presented  little  more  than  an  amplifi- 
cation of  the  peculiarities  exhibited  in  the  St. 
John's  Chapel  organ  already  noticed.  The  extra 
department  consisted  of  a  complete  borrowed  organ 
of  13  stops  derived  from,  the  Great  organ.  The 
Choir  ornm  had  its  own  real  stops ;  and  the  *  11 
Stops  of  Echos'  were  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of 
the  single  ranks  of  the  ordinary  Comet.  There 
was  a '  Drum  PedaL  CO,'  the  '  roll '  of  which  was 
caused  by  the  addition  of  a  second  pipe  sounding 
a  semitone  below  the  first  pipe,  with  which  it 
caused  a  rapid  beat.  Smith  had  previouslyput 
*  a  Trimeloe '  into  his  organ  at  St.  Mary-at-mlly 
and '  a  Drum,'  sounding  D^  into  that  at  St.  Nicho- 
las, Deptford. 

Fiurr  Obsat  Oboax.    15  rsal  stops. 


Plp«i 

Flpss 

1.  Open  Diapason    • 

00 

a  Larlfot  .      . 

.      . 

60 

2.  Open  Diapaaon     . 

60 

la  Sesqulaltera.  4  ranks  . 

200 

00 

11.  Comet.  6  ranks 

196 

4.  Principal       .      . 

60 

12.  Trumpet       • 

00 

a  Flute      .      .      . 

60 

IS.  Clarion  .      • 

00 

a  Twelfth  .      •      . 

60 

60 

7.  Fifteenth      «      • 

60 

la  Vox  Humana 

00 

a  Tieroe    . 

00 

742 

Bbookd  Obxat  OBOA] 

f.    IS  borrowed  stops. 

a.  Open  Diapason     . 

00 

k.  Larigot    .      . 

06 

6.  Stopped  Diapason . 

00 

L   Sesqulaltera  . 

00 

0.  Principal        .      . 

00 

J.  Trumpet 

00 

d.  Flute      .       .      . 

00 

k.  Clarion    .      • 

00 

«.  Twelfth    .      .      . 

00 

L    Crombom      • 

00 

/.  Fifteenth       •      . 

00 

00 

g.  Tieroe      .      •      . 

00 

Ohoib  Oboa 

Jl.    7  stops. 

16.  Open  Diapason,  to  Gamut  49 

20.  Twelfth  .      • 

•      • 

80 

17.  Btopped  Diapason 

a 

60 

21.  Flfteenih      • 

•      • 

60 

IN.  Principal       .      . 

• 

00 

22.  Bassoon  «      • 

•      •> 

oo 

19.  Flute      .      •      . 

• 

00 

812 

XoBa 

U  stops. 

2a  Open  Diapason     . 

• 

26 

28.  Tieroe     •      • 

96 

S4.  Stopped  Diapason 

• 

25 

aa  Laricot   .      . 

96 

25.  Principal       .      . 

• 

25 

SI.  Trumpet 

25 

2B.  Flute       .       .       . 

• 

28 

S2.  Vox  Humana 

28 

27.  Twelflh  .      .       . 

• 

26 

98 

2a  Fifteenth       . 

a 

26 

2n 

Compass,  Ot.  and  Chr.  GO.  short  Sres,  to  C  in  sit,  BO 
Echo,  middle  C  to  C  in  alt.  35  notes. 
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QEGAITv' 


OBGASr. 


1 71 3.  SL  JUagmu,  Lond(m  Bridge,   JoBOAV. 

The  fiivt  Swell 

Jn  171 2  the  Jordaiui  (Abraham,  sen.  and  joxl) 
built  an  organ  for  the  ohurch  at  the  oppoute  end 
of  Lond(m  Bridge  to  St.  Sayiour*8,  namely  St. 
Magnus,  which  deeeires  special  notice  as  being 
the  firft  instrument  that  contained  a  Swell.  This 
organ  also  had  four  sets  of  keys,  the  fourth  no 
doubt  being  a  counterpart  of  the  third  (Echo)  but 
'  adapted  to  the  act  of  emitting  sounds  by  swdling 
the  notes/  so  that  passages  played  with  expression 
could  be  contrasted  with  those  pl'ayed  without. 
A  list  of  the  stops  in  the  Swdl  has  not  been 
preserved ;  but  we  know  fi\)m  those  subsequently 
made,  that  its  compass  and  capacity  must  have 
been  very  limited,  though  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  improvement. 

17 16.    St,  Chcu^i,  Shrewihury, 

Thomas  Schwabbbook. 

Swell  and  Choir  on  one  Manual. 

Four  yean  after  the  invention  of  the  Swell, 
in  1 71 6,  Thomas  Schwarbrook  adopted  a  device  in 
his  organ  at  St.  Chad*s,  Shrewsbury,  which  after- 
wards became  a  very  favourite  one  with  the 
buUders  of  the  last  century,  namely,  that  of  at- 
taching to  the  choir  Tnantial  a  few  treble  stops 
enclosed  in  a  swell-box.  This,  in  a  small  way, 
foreshadowed  the  combination  'swell  to  choir* 
which  remains  a  frequent  and  favourite  one  to 
this  day.  The  Echo  organ  containeda '  Flageolet/ 
the  earliest  example  that  we  have  met  with. 

QUUX  OBaAK.     19  ftopt. 


1.  Open  DlftpMon. 

5.  Stopped  nUpMOD. 

3.  Prindpftl. 

4.  OeUve  to  mlddte  0. 

6.  Twelfth. 
A.  Ptltoenth. 

7.  Tierce  (17). 

CRom  Omav. 


8.  Lener  Tieree  (19). 

9.  Cornet,  treble. 

10,  PeaquiAltera,  1 

11.  Foumitara. 
IS.  Trumpet. 
IS.  Clarion. 


6  atops. 


14.  Open  Dlftpeaon.  to  middle  0. 
16.  Stopped  Diapeaon. 
18.  Principal. 


17.  Flute,  to  middle  0. 

18.  Fifteenth. 

19.  Tmmpet,  to  middle  0. 


Noi.  14  and  19  ware  endoaed  aa  a  Swell,  and  the  box  waa  opened  by 
a  pedal. 

JEoio.  7  atopa.  . 

ao.  Open  Diapaaoa.  34.  Twelfth. 

21.  Stopped  Diapaaon.  95.  Fifteenth* 

S.  Prindpal.  99.  Trumpet., 
as.  FlaireolaU 

Oompaaa,  6t.  and  Chr.  00,  ahort  8rei,  to  D  In  aM.  62  nolei. 

Xcho,  middle  0  to  D  In  alt.  97  notea. 

Drum  pedal,  aoondlng  G  and  F^ 

Schwarbrook^s  masterpiece  was  at  St.  Michael's, 
Coventry.  It  originally  contained  a  Harp,  Lute, 
and  Dulcimer ;  but  the  strings  and  action  were 
so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  that,  they  were  re- 
moved in  1 763. 

1733-4.  6L  Dionis  Badechwreh* 

Benatub  Harris,  Jun. 

Many  Reed  Stops. 

This  admirable  organ,  made  l^y  one  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  Harrises,  .who  died  young, 
was  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  reed-stops,  as  well  as  for  the  general  good- 
ness of  its  Flue-work.    [See  Fluxwo&k.]    This 


oigan  had  seveial  stops  'by  oommonicaiion,* 
either  wholly  or  partially,  and  from  different 
notes.  The  introduction  of  the  GGf  was  an 
unusual  feature.  It  appears  to  have  beeo  the 
earliest  organ  to  contain  a  '  French  Horn  *  stop. 
'  Tenor  D  *  was  a  peculiar  note  for  it  to  be  ter- 
minated upon ;  but  it  nevertheless  remained  the 
standard  note  for  special  stops  for  many  years. 
The  Swell  had  no  separate  Principal.  Where  this 
was  the  case,  the  Principal  was  indnded  in  the 
Comet. 

OftiAT  OaoAJC.    18  alopa. 
npea 
66 
M 


1.  Open  Diapaaon    . 

2.  Stopped  Diapaaon 
S.  Principal 
4.  Twelfth  . 
flLFIfteeaib 
8.  Tleroe  . 
7.  Larlgot  . 
a  Saatiulaltam.  4ianka 


06 

i» 
66 
66 

06 


9.  Come(tomid.0.8nziki  135 

10.  Trumpet       ...  66 

11.  French  Hon  to  tenor  O  97 
IS.  Clarion  .  .  .  .  0B 
IS.  Oramona,  from  Choir 

Otsan,  bj  eommunl- 

eatlon        .      .      .  JOO 

900 


14.  Open  Diapaaon  to  mid- 

dle C,  by  eommunl> 
cation  below     . 

15.  Stopped  Diapaaon  to  gar 

mut  G,  by  commuul- 
cation  below  . 

16.  FrindpaL      .      .      . 


CBOU  OMAM.    7  atopa. 

17.  Flute  . 
18.Flfteentli 
19.  Oremona 


44 
66 


66 
96 
66 

86 


90.  Baaaoon  . 

91.  Vox  Humana 
22.  Clarton,  tfom  Qreai  Or> 

fan,  by  communlcatloo  00 


9S.  Open  Diapaaon     . 

94.  Stopped  Diapaaon 

95.  Comet,  4  ranka    . 
9S.  Trumlpiet  '     .      < 


Swell  Oboav.    7  atopa. 
97.  Clarion  . 


39 
196 

a 


98.  Cremona 

99.  Vox  Humana 


TOkai 

Compaaa,  Gt.  and  Chr.  QG  with  G0||  to  D  In  alt.  66 
Swdl.  Fiddle  O  to  O  In  alt.  as  notea. 


1726.  8t,  Mary  Btddiff,  BrxBtol. 

First  Octave  Coupler. 

In  1 726  John  Harris  and  John  Byfield,  sen. 
erected  a  fine  and  imposing-looking  organ  for  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Kedcliff,  Bristol,  which  had 
a  '16  ft.  Speaking  front.'  Thd  oomitekss  of  tlus 
instrument  was  in  some  respects  unusually  com- 
plete,  the  Great  Organ  descending  to  COC»  in- 
cluding CCCf,  and  &e  Choir  Organ  going  down 
to  G6  with  GGf ;  the  Swell  consisted  of  the 
unusual  number  of  nine  stops.  Four  of  the  Stqw 
in  the  Great  Organ  descended  to  GrG  only;  and 
one  of  the  open  Diapasons  had  stopped-pipes  to 
the  last  four  notes.  There  was  *  a  spring  of  com- 
munication* attached  to  the  Great  Q^rgan,  by 
which  CO  was  made  to  act  on  the  CCC  key,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  compass.  The  ItedcUflT 
oigan  thersfore  contained  the  first  'octave  coupler* 
that  was  ever  made  in  England ;  in  fact,  the  first 
coupler  of  any  kind  with  which  any  oigan  in  this 
country  was  provided.  Some  old  printed  accounts 
of  this  oigan  state  that  the  Swell  originally  went 
to  tenor  C,  with  the  lower  notes  of  the  reeds  very 
fine ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  short^ied  to  the 
fiddle  G  compass ;  but  Mr.Vowles,  organ-builder 
of  Bristol,  who  a  few  years  ago  reoonstruoted  the 
organ,  and  had  all  its  original  mechanism  under 
his  eye,  assures  the  present  writer  that  the  state* 
ment  was  erroneouSy  and  probably  took  its  rise 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  key-maker,  doubt- 
less by  mistake,  made  the  Swell  MannsJ  down 
to  tenor  C,  and  that  the  seven  extra  keys  were 
therefore  allowed  taremain  as ' dummiea.' 


OBGAN. 

iOUATOMAM.     UahVI. 

1.  Op«n  napMOfi    .            as 
Si  Open  Dtapaion.  melal 

to  EKE :  Ktopp«d 

pipes  below              •      aS 
S.  Stopped  DUpuOB       .      a 
4.  PrfncipAl       .      .      .      flB 
&  TwellUi.toGO     .      .      flS 

Tipm 
a.Fineentb.toGO  .      .      tt 
7.  Tlvce.to60       «      .      B6 
&  8eaquialten«  Snnks, 

toOtf  .      .      .      .    S80 

9l  Cornet,  to  mid.  O.Brla.     ISB 

Ifr  Trumpet      .      .      .      flS 

U.  Olaiton  .      .      .      •      aS 

Ohoib  Owar.    6  rtopt. 

IS.  Stopped  DfauNUOD             M 
UL  FMiMtpBl       ...       86 
14.  Flat*      .      «      .      .       fie 

IB.  Block  flute    ...      86 
1«.  BeM|ttlaltan,SiBBlB  .     188 
17.  BiMOOD  .       «       •       .       fiS 

4M 

Swell  Omak.   9  itopi. 

18.  Open  DtepMOfi     .             8S 
J9L  Stopped  DiApMon             82 
20.  Principal       ...      92 
8L  Flute       ....      as 
SB.OonMC.8rftDlB    .      .      W 

88.  Hftutbof       •      •      •      as 
91.  Trumpet       •      •      «      3S 
SSi.  Oremona       .      •      .      S2 
96.  Vox  Uumnm             •     SS 
TOtd   1781 

OoaptH,  OreiU  Oriu.  COG  with  0C0|  to  i>  iB  «lt.  as  Doiek 
Oholr     do.    QO  with  oof  to  Din  Alt.     B6not«. 
Swell     do.    Fiddle  0  to  D  In  sit,      .      SSnotw. 
FonrBelbrwt. 

OBGAX, 


597 


173a    Ckritt  ChmrcK  Bgntai/idds. 

BiCHABD  BbIDQI. 

JjBrgeBi  Orghjk  in  England. 

In  r730,  Richard  Bridm,  then  »  Tonng  man, 
made  himself  fibvourably  known  by  the  constmc- 
tion  of  »  fine  organ  for  Obxigt  Church,  Spitalfieids, 
'whick  was  at  the  time  the  largest  in  EngUnd. 
lake  tke  St.  Dionis  orean,  it  contained  more  than 
the  a^vrage  nomher  01  excellent  reed-etops.  The 
second  Open  Diapason  had,  instead  of  open  pipes 
io  the  lowest  octave,  stopped  pipes  and '  helpers,* 
aa  they  used  to  be  termed. 


^  certain  mechamsm  whereby  tiiey  oould  be  sub- 
tiituted  for  four  of  those  ordinarily  in  connection 
with  the  short  keys.  The  external  mechanism 
for  this  consisted  of  six  leverSj  two  for  each 
manual,  placed  orer  the  draw-stops  on  each  side, 
moving  m  as  many  horixontal  slots,  and  each 
having  three  places  of  left.  VThen  the  levers 
stood  m  the  centre,  the  u  sounds  were  thoee  of 
the  usual  unequal  temperament.  If  a  left-hand 
lever  were  pushed  full  to  the  left,  Eb  was  changed 
into  Df ;  and  if  a  right-hand  lever  were  pu^ed 
full  to  the  right,  Bb  was  changed  to  Af .  If  how- 
ever a  right-hand  lever  were  put  full  to  the  lef^ 
Gf  was  (uianged  into  Ab ;  and  if  a  left-hand  lever 
were  put  full  to  the  right,  Cf  becameDb.  There 
were  thus  two  levers  belonging  to  each  of  the 
three  manuals. 

Handel  conducted  the  music  at  the  perform- 
ance given  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  this 
organ  in  1749. 

asafcTOMM.     IS 


S. 


s. 

4. 
fi. 

6. 
T. 


GaiAi 

r  Omax. 

Plpee 

QpenlHftpuen    . 

86 

a 

open  DispMon  to  ge^ 

9. 

mntO.  then  Stopped 

10. 

nndPriiiolpnlptpee. 

88 

IL 

Stopped  Diftpejon 

86 

13. 

Prineipel       .      .      . 

86 

IS. 

Prinelpnl      •      .      . 

86 

14. 

Twelfth  .... 

86 

18. 

nfloeBth      •      •      • 

86 

18. 

Oboib  Oboax.    9  fltope. 


ISitopii 

Pipes 

•  •  «  66 
Urifot  ....  68 
8eM|ulelterft.K  imnki  .  380 
Furniture.  S  ranks  188 
Comettomid.C|,0rks.  180 

.  Trumpet        .       .      .  M 

TrumiMt       •      .      .  86 

CUrlon  .      •      .       .  C6 

•  •       .  fl6 

1816 


IT.  Stopped  DtopaaoD  66 

18.  Prinolpnl  ...  66 
JB.  Flute  .•..06 
90.  Fifteenth  .  .  .  M 
ai.  mstuiu,  8  ranki  .  166 


32.  Gremonn       •      •      .  86 

3S.  Vox  Hunuum  86 

2L  French  Horn  to  tenor  D  87 

38.  Bsutboy  to  tenor  D    .  jn 

806 


18.  Open  DIftpeeoB 
27.  Stopped  DtapmoB 
98.  Prlndpnl       .      . 
9.  Flute 
ao.ConMt.8raidkB    , 


Swill  Okoav.    8  itope. 
81.  Ttampet 


88 
S3 
8S 

96 


az.  Heuthv 
SS.  Clarion 


ToM 


902 


,  Oient  tad  Choir.  00.  lent  «etap«,  wlthoot  00  S .  to 
DInnlt:fi6noleL 
0wdl.fladteOtoDtanlt;  SSnotea.   Dmm  pedal  on  C  2  2  pipea. 

1749.    foundling  HoffpUal.    Pabksb. 
Four  quarter  tones. 

The  organ  built  by  Parker  in  1749  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  specially 
remarkable  for  having  four  quarter  notes  in  each 
octave,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  'Euro- 
pean Magazine '  for  February  1 799,  '  four  demi- 
tones,  and  other  niceties  not  occurring  in  other 
oi^gans.'  At  the  Temple  there  were  two,  Df  aad 
Ab.  At  the  Foundling  there  were  in  addition, 
Af  and  Db.  Th«w  supplementary  notes  were  not 
furnished  with  extra  keys,  but  were  controlled  by 


L  DouUe-etopped  DIap»> 
ion.  all  through  •* 
S.  Open  Dlapann 
a  Open  Diapajon 
4.  Stopped  Dtapaaoir 
&  Principal 
8.  Principal 


IS.  Dnldana  to  00 
U.  Stopped  DlapaioB 
18.  Principal 


Ptpm 

78 
76 
76 
76 
76 
76 


7.  Flute  •  •  • 
a  Twelfth  .  .  • 
Ol  Fifteenth  . 

ia  Block-flute    .      . 
U.  SeMinlaltefm.  8  vaaki 
IS.  Ikumpet       •      • 


OiofE  OaOAJr.    8  itop& 


71 
78 


18.  Fifteenth 
17.  Vox  Humana 


Swill  Osvair.   4  ftopc 

•     48   1 30^  Tmmpel       •      •     • 
40    ISL  CreiDonit 

Total 
Oompam.  Ot.  aad  Or.  00.  Ien«  Svei^  !•  E  to  alt.  76  notes. 
SweU.  Fiddle  G  to  K  In  tit,  48  aoteL 


la  OpenDlapaMm 
18.  Stopped  DiaptfMm 


76 
76 
76 
76 
2J8 
76 

106i 

76 
W 

878 

46 
46 


1754.  8t.  Margartfs,  XyHn  ReffU, 

JOHV  6OHKKTZLBR. 

The  first  Dulciana. 

Schnetxler  is  the  fourth  Grerman  cn^gan-lMillder 
whom  we  have  met  with  in  Engli^d.  More 
than  one  incident  of  interest  is  connected  with 
the  erection  of  the  organ  built  by  him  for  the 
parish  church  of  Lynn  Regis.  There  was  an  old 
oigan  in  the  buUduig  that  was  so  much  decayed 
that  portions  of  some  of  the  pipes  crumbled  to 
dust  when  ihej  were  taken  out  to  be  cleaned. 
Hie  churchwaniens  nevertheless  wished  to  retain 
this  organ  if  possible,  and  asked  Schnetsler  to 
state  what  it  was  worth,  and  also  what  would 
be  the  expense  of  repairing  it.  He  said  the 
organ  as  it  stood  was  worth  a  hundred  pounds  ; 
ax^  if  they  would  lay  out  another  hundred  upon 
it,  it  would  then  perhaps  be  worth  fifty  J  This 
answer  settled  the  matter,  and  the  new  organ 
was  ordered.  The  Lynn  organ  is  the  first  that 
contained  a  Dulciana,  of  which  it  had  two,  one 
in  the  Choir  and  one  in  the  3well.  It  also  had 
a  Bourdon  in  the  Great  Organ  to  CX),  of  metal 
throughout,  except  the  lowest  two  notes,  which 
were  of  wood.  Tlie  three  manuals  were  com- 
plete, and  a  Bass  to  the  Swell  was  obtained 
fipom  three  of  the  Choir  Organ  Stops,  by  three 
additional  sliders  and  as  many  separate  draw- 
stops. 


69S 


ORGAN. 


ORGAKT. 


GUAT  OUAK.     IS  ttOp*. 

Pipes 

np 

1.  Bourdon,  to  CO    .      . 

as 

7.  TIeroe     •      •      .      . 

07 

a.  Open  Dtapuon     .      • 

07 

&  aoaquialtera,  4  nuiks  . 

SS8 

S.  Stopped  DiapMon 

or 

9.  Furniture,  8  rank* 

171 

4>  Piindpnl       .      •      • 

07 

10.  Comet  to  mid.  0. 6  ruks 

14B 

S.  Twelfth  .      •      .      . 

a 

11.  Tranpet 

07 

«b  Fifteenth       •            • 

m 

IS.  CUrion  .      .      .      • 

w 

ioa 

OBoni>BaA!r.    T  liopi. 

U.  DnleUna.    of   jpat«l 

Id.  Flute      .... 

or 

throochout       .      . 

m 

17.  Fiftaenth       .      .      . 

or 

14.  Stopped  DtopMOQ 

m 

18.  Bnuoon  np to FlddleO 

as 

IB,  Prtaelpnl      .      . 

n 

19.  Vox  UumAoa 

07 

ST8 
SiriLL.    0  itops,  tad  8  borrowed  Bms  itops. 

-SO.  Open  Diapason  38  SB.  Trumpet        ...      38 

81.  Stopped  Diapai<m       .  88  j  ST.  Hautboy       ...      98 

52.  Duldana  88  {  a.  Stopped  Baas 

53.  Oermao  Flute,  to  mid.  0  39  '  (.  Ihilelana  Bass  >fh)m  Choir. 


34  Comet,  4  ranks 
SB.  French  Bora 


144 
38 


e.  FlHteBass 


}■ 


Total      IMO 


Compass,  QH.  and  Chr.  OO.  long  8v«s.  no  GO  f.  to  K  In  alt,  07  noUs. 
BweU.  Tenor  F  to  I  to  alt,  88  notes. 

1789.  Oreenmch  HoipUal.  Samuxl  Gbeen. 

Swell  to  FF. 

In  the  organ  made  for  the  chapel  of  the  Boyal 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  Green  extended  the  com- 
pass of  the  Swell  down  to  FF,  a  most  important 
improvement ;  and  ^eluded  therein  not  only  a 
Duldana  but  also  its  octave,  the  Pulcet  or  Dul- 
ciana  PrincipaL  The  disposition  of  this  oiigan 
stood  as  follows :—  • 


OBBAjT  OtOAV.     11  Stops. 


L  OpenDlapascm     . 

5.  open  Diapason  . 
8.  Stopped  Diapason 
<  Principal 

&  Flute 

6.  Twelfth  . 


Pipes 
0» 

BO 
08 
09 
09 
80 


Pipes 

7.  Fifteenth       ...      89 

&  Sesquialtera,  8  ranks  .     177 

9.  Mixture.  S  ranks  .  118 

la  Cornet  to  mid.  C,  4  ranks   118 

U.  Trumpet        .      .      .      G9 


CHom  OROAir.   S  stops. 


IS.  Stopped  Diapason  .  09 
IS.  Principal  ...  09 
14.  Flute      ....      09 


1&  Fifteenth 
1&  Bassoon  . 


SwiLL  OiOAJr.    8  stops. 


17.  Open  Diapason     .      .  « 

18.  Stopped  Diapason       .  48 

19.  Dutotaoa       ...  48 

50,  Principal       ...  48 

51.  Duldana  Principal     .  48 


82.  Comet,  8  ranks 
8S.  Trumpet 
84.  Hautboy 


Total 


09 
890 

144 

48 

48 

4m 

18B8 


1790.  8t,  Ocprget  Chapet,  Windsmr. 

Savdel  GftSEsr. 

Great  Organ  in  general  Swell. 

In  the  organ  built  for  the  Chapel  Bojral  at 
Windsor  in  the  following  year,  Green  further 
extended  the  effect  of  the  '  crescendo '  and  *  di- 
minuendo* by  endpsing  the  entire  Great  Organ 
in  a  laige  general  Swell.  The  upper  manual 
organ  thus  became '  a  Swell  within  a  Swell.*  The 
great  fconi  pipes,  east  and  west,  were  therefore 
all  *  mutes,*  but  were  replaced  by  speaking  pipes 
when  the  general  swell  was  taken  away  some 
years  ago  by  Gray.  The  compass  of  the  Great 
and  Choir  Organs  was  carried  down  to  FFF, 
12  ft.,  as  in  Green's  organ  at  Greenwich,  and  also 
in  those  which  he  restored  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  York  Minster. 

Obbat  Oboah.    U  stops. 

Pipes  Pipes 

7.  Sesquialtera.  8  ranks  .  177 

8.  Mixture.  2  ranks  .      .  118 

9.  Comet  to  mid.  0,4  ranks  118 
la  Trumpet  ...  09 
IL  Small  Trumpet  (Clarion)  JO 

883 


L  Open  Diapason    . 

.      69 

a.  Open  Diapason     . 

89 

09 

4  Principal       ,      . 
9.  Twelfth  .      .      . 

.      G9 

09 

&  Fifteenth       .      • 

09 

IS.  Duldana,  to  FF  . 
IS.  Stopped  Diapason 
14  Principal 


CsoiB  OUAir.    6  Btopc 

48 
.       09 


09 


IBl  Flute 
14.  Fifteenth 
17.  Bassoon  . 


Swill  Ouajt.    8  stops. 


U.  Open  Diapason     •      •  38 

19.  Stopped  Diapason       .  36 

SO.  Duldana       ...  38 

81.  Principal       ...  38 


82.  Dulciana  Principal 

83.  Conwi,  3  ranks 

84.  Trumpet 
SB.  Hautboy 

Total 


SO 

SB 

.     108 

38 

•    _* 


Oonpass,  Ot.  and  Chr.  FFF,  no  FFFt,  to  B  In  alt.  09  noftes. 
Swell.  Tenor  F,  to  X  In  alt ;  36  notes. 

1790.  IfUroduetion  of  Pedali. 

Although,  as  we  hare  seen.  Pedals  were  known 
in  Germany  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  ago, 
yet  they  were  not  introduced  into  England  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Who  first 
made  them,  or  which  was  the  first  organ  to  have 
them,  are  matters  of  some  doubt.  The  oi^gans 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  German  Lntheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  St.  Matthew's,  Friday 
Street,  each  claim  the  priority.  The  first  organ 
that  is  known  for  certain  to  have  had  them,  was 
that  made  in  1790  by  G.  P.  England,  and  erected 
by  him  at  St.  James's,  Clerkenwell,  which  in- 
strument, according  to  the  words  of  the  original 
specification,  was  *  to  have  Pedals  to  play  by  the 
feet.*  These,  Ijke  the  early  German  specimens, 
were  an  octave  only  in  comp.'us,  GG  to  Gamut  G ; 
and  also,  as  at  Halberstadt,  etc.,  had  no  pipes 
of  their  own,  but  only  drew  down  the  Tn<tti^y^| 
keys.  Before  1793  Avery  put  Pedals  to  the 
Westminster  Abbey  organ,  together  with  an 
octave  of  Unison  wood  GG  Pedal  pipes;  and 
from  that  date  he  firequently  introduced  both 
into  his  own  instruments.  In  181 1  G.  P.  England 
built  an  organ  for  Lancaster  with  1  ^  octave  of 
Pedals,  GG  to  Tenor  C ;  and  two  couplers.  Great 
and  Choir  to  Pedal.  He  also,  like  Avery,  became 
a  strong  advocate  for  separate  pipes  for  the  pedals, 
introducing  them  in  1803  into  his  organ  at  New- 
ark, which  had  the  FFF  (i  2  ft.)  pipe. 

After  a  time  pipes  of  double  size,  speaking 
down  to  GGG  (aij^  feet  length)  were  made,  as  by 
Elliott  &  Hill  at  Westminster  Abbey,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  Unison  and  Double  Pedal-pipe  ranges, 
a  mongrel  scale  crept  into  use,  whioh,  though 
most  defective,  was  for  a  few  years  the  mwt 
frequently  followed.  This  consisted  of  an  octave 
of  double  pipes  from  CC  down  to  CGC,  and  Uien 
five  unison  pipes  from  BB  down  to  GG.  The  five 
pedal  keys,  B  to  G,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
pedal-board,  were  thus  without  any  difiTerenoe  in 
the  pitch  of  their  five  sounds. 

1809.    Composition  Pedali,    J.  C.  Bishop. 

In  1809  ^^0  1<^^  J*  G.  Bishop  effected  the  im- 
provement on  the  old  Shifting  movement  which 
afterwards  became  so  generally  known  as  the 
Composition  Pedals.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  38a  6.]  An 
important  modification  on  his  original  mechanism 
is  now  generally  made,  by  a  long  arm  of  iron, 
called  a  fan,  extending  horizontally  in  fin>nt  of 
the  vertical  draw-rods,  where  by  suitable  me- 
chanism it  is  made  to  wave  up  and  down. 
As  the  fan  moves  it  comes  in  contact  with  smAll 
'blocks*  of  wood,  by  which  it  moves  the  xeda; 


ORGAN. 


ORGAK. 


59d 


and  the  improyement  conBistB  in  the  facility  with 
which  these  blocks  can  be  added  to,  or  any  of 
them  removed,  and  so  the  '  composition  *  be  al- 
tered in  a  few  minates,  if  a  change  be  desired, 

1825.    ConeusHon  Bellows,    J.  C.  Bishop. 

These  were  first  applied  by  Bishop,  in  1825,  to 
the  organ  which  he  Duilt  in  that  year  for  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Co  vent  Garden.  [See  vol.  i.  ai6.] 

1839.  St.  Jamea^t,  Bermondtey,    J.  C.  Bishop. 

Large  GG  Pedal  Organ. 

Hie  most  complete  GG  Pedal  Organ  that  was 
ever  made,  both  as  to  compass  and  stops,  was 
the  one  erected  by  the  late  J.  C.  Bishop  in 
St.  Jameses  Church,  Bermondsey,  in  1839.  It 
had  three  stops  of  a  range  of  two  octaves  each. 
The  following  was  the  general  specification  of  it  :— 

.  Oeeat  OBOiiir.    10  stops. 

Pipes 


1.  Open  Dfftpuon  • 
S.  Open  DiapAson  . 
S.  Stopped  DtApftioD 
4  Principal  • 

6l  Twelfib  .      .      • 


60 
60 
69 
60 
» 


&  Fifteenth       . 

7.  Sesquialters.  S  ranks 

8.  Mixture.  2  ranks  . 
0.  Trumpet        .      . 

10.  Clarion  .      •      • 


U.  Open  Diapason     . 

12.  Duldana  to  gamut  Q  •  47 

U.  Stopped  Diapason  60 

14.  Prtudpal      ...  60 


Oson  Oboa.s.    8  stops. 
.     80     15.  Flute 


le.  Fifteenth 

17.  Cremona,  treble 

18.  Balloon,  baas 


} 


10.  Open  Diapason  . 
20i  Open  Diapason  . 
n.  Stopped  Diapason 
fL  Principal 


Swill  Oboav.    8  stops. 

.      47     23.  Comet.Srankl 


47 
47 
«7 


21.  French  Horn 

25.  Trumpet       . 

26.  Uauttwy 


Plpas 

60 
177 
118 

60 

7197 

89 

BO 

M 
iOi 

SSS 

47 

47 
_47 
664 


£ 


Pbdal  Obqak.    S  stops.  Pipes 
Double  Pedal  Pipes,  down  to  OGO.  21  ^  feet .      25 
Unison  Pedal  Pipes,  down  to  GO.  101  fwt    .      2S 
2L  Trombone,  down  to  GO.  10|  (eeC     ...      28 

Compau.  Gt.  and  Chr.  GO,  with  GG  $.  to  F  in  alt,  60  notes.  Swell. 
Gamut  G  to  F  in  alt,  47  notes ;  Keys  to  GG  acting  on  Choir  Organ. 
Pedal  Organ;  X>G  to  fiddle  0. 25  notes. 

Couplers.  Swell  to  Great.  Swell  to  Choir.  Choir  to  Great.  Great 
to  Pedal.    Choir  te  Pedal. 

Three  Composition  Pedals  to  Great,  shifting  to  reduce  Swdl  to 
Diapason.    Pedal  to  couple  Swell  to  Great. 

There  was  a  keyboard  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  manuals,  acting  on  the  pedal  organ ;  and 
the  writer  remembers  seeing  in  print  a  copy  of 
Handel's  chorus,  'But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,'  arranged  for  thru  performers, — 
a  duet  for  the  manuals,  with  the  rolling  bass  part 
for  a  third  player  at  the  side  keylxMurd, — pre- 
pared expressly  for  and  played  at  the  opening  of 
this  organ. 

1832.     The  Pneumatie  Lever.    Babkeb. 

In  a  large  organ  with  several  pallets  to  a  key, 
mnd  perhaps  some  stops  on  a  heavy  pressure  of 
wind,  the  touch  becomes  heavier  than  the  most 
muscular  finger  (or  foot)  can  control  without  ex- 
periencing great  exhaustion.^  The  number  of 
springs  in  the  several  soundboards  to  some  ex- 
tent bring  back  the  resistance  existing  in  the  old 
i6th-centiiry  spring-boxes,  which  resistance  how- 
ever can  now  no  longer  be  overcome  by  brute 
force,  but  must  be  controlled  by  the  elastic  ac- 
tion from  the  knuckles  or  ankle.  This  power  is 
supplied  by  the  pneumatic  lever.    The  late  Mr. 

1  The  organist  at  Haarlem  strips  like  a  Maeksmlth  preparatory  to 
^ving  his  usual  hour  s  performance,  and  at  the  and  of  U  retires 
eoTered  with  penplnulon. 


Joseph  Booth,  of  Wakefield,  was  the  first  organ- 
builder  ^  whom  the  idea  seems  to  have  occurred 
of  establishing  pneumatic  agency,  and  of  thus 
ingeniously  turning  the  wind-power,  one  of  the 
organist's  antagonists,  into  his  assistant.  It  was 
to  some  of  the  bass  pipes  of  the  organ  he  built 
for  the  church  of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  in 
the  year  1837,  that  Mr.  Booth  first  applied  his 
little  invention.  The  lower  notes  of  the  wood 
open  diapason  of  the  GG  manual  were  placed  on 
a  small  separate  soundboard,  and  to  the  pull- 
down of  each  pallet  he  attached  a  small  circular 
bellows  below.  From  the  great  organ  sound- 
board-groove a  conveyance  conducts  wind  into  this 
bellows,  which,  opening  downwards,  draws  the 
pallet  with  it.  lliese  small  bellows  Mr.  Booth 
used  to  call  puff-vcUtfes. 

It  was  in  1833  that  the  late  Mr.  Barker  first 
thought  of  his  invention  that  has  since  been 
called  the  pneumatic  lever.  On  the  completion  of 
the  organ  m  York  Minster,  the  touch  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  size  of  the  instrument, 
was  of  course  very  heavy,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Camidge, 
then  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  attach  one  of  his  levers  in  a  tem- 
porary way  to  one  of  the  heaviest  notes  of  his 
organ.  Dr.  Camidge  admitted  that  the  touch  of 
his  instrument  was  'sufficient  to  paralyse  the 
efforts  of  most  men';  but  financial  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  remedy  being  applied ; 
and  in  1837  he  went  to  France  to  superintend 
its  introduction  into  the  oigan  then  being  built 
by  the  eminent  builder  Cavaill^Coll  for  the  royal 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  M.  Cavaill^ 
had,  among  his  other  experiments,  made  Flue 
and  Beed  pipes  to  produce  harmonic  tones  by 
means  of  wind  of  heavy  pressure,  but  these 
discoveries  he  had  looked  upon  as  practically 
useless  on  account  of  their  leading  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  touch  which  no  human  muscles 
could  overcome.  Mr.  Barker's  apparatus,  which 
simply  overpowered  the  resistuice  that  could  not 
be  removed,  was  therefore  an  opportune  present- 
ation ;  and  M.  Cavaill^  immediately  introduced 
it,  together  with  several  Harmonic  stops,  into 
the  large  organ  he  was  then  (1841)  building  for 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 

In  1835  ^^-  David  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, 
made  a  pneumatic  movement,  which  he  applied 
to  the  organ  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  city;  and  in  1839  a  paper  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham 
explanatory  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  he  then 
exhibited. 

The  pneumatic  lever  consists  of  a  bellows 
shaped  very  like  a  small  concussion  bellows,  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  and  about  ten  inches  in 
length.  The  key  of  the  clavier  opens  a  small 
circular  valve  beneath  this,  and  compressed  air 
being  thus  admitted,  the  bellows  rises,  drawing 
with  it  a  tracker  that  communicates  the  motion 
to  the  whole  of  the  pallets  and  to  such  of  the 
coupling  movements,  etc.,  as  may  be  'drawn'; 
all  of  which  immediately  answer  to  the  putting 
down  of  the  key.  When  the  key  is  released  the 
valve  that  admitted  the  air  is  closed  and  another 


600 


OftGAN. 


OBGAJr. 


opened,  the  bellows  conieqaently  doditf.    Tbe  | 
key  ia  thus  relieved  iiom  the  oombiaed  serfetr , 
ftDce  of  the  main  palleto,  ooapling  moTemeati,  ■ 
juod  the  heavy  wind-preMure ;  and  the  touch  can 
oonaequently  be  adjusted  to  any  degree  of  elastio 
resistance  pleasant  to  the  perfonner. 

1834.  Torle  Minder,  Elliott  h  "Bill. 
BadiatinK  Pedal-board. 
The  organ  In  York  Minster,  which  had  been 
twice  enlarged — about  1754,  and  again  in  181$ 
— was  a  third  time  altered  and  considerably  in- 
creaied  in  size  in  1823,  by  Ward  of  York ;  who 
among  other  things  added  a  Pedal  Oigan  of  thir- 
teen stops  to  FFF,  containing  two  Double  Diapa- 
sons down  to  FFFF,  24  feet  length,  etc.  The  fire 
of  1 8  29  cleared  all  this  away ;  and  Messrs.  Elliott 
ft  Hill  were  t&en  ei^gaged  to  erect  an  entirely  new 
organ,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ciunidge. 

It  IumI  been  found  from  experience  that  the 
vast  area  of  York  Minster  required  an  immense 
amount  of  organ  tone  to  fill  it  adequately,  and 
with  the  view  of  supplying  this.  Dr.  Oamldge 
seems  to  have  selected  as  Sie  foundation  of  his 
plan,  the  type  of  a  large  ordinary  Great  Organ 
of  the  perioa,  of  twelve  stops,  wh(ch  he  followed 
almost  literacy,  and  then  had  that  disposition 
inserted  twice  over.    The  compass  of  the  Great 
and  Choir  Manuals  he  extended  downwards  to 
OGC,  16  feet,  and  upwards  to  G  in  altissimo; 
and  the  Pedal  Organ  he  designed  to  include  four 
*  Double '  Stops  of  32  feet,  and  four '  Unisons  *  of 
16  feet.     The  great  fitult  in  the  scheme  lay  in 
tiie  entire  omission  from  the  Manuals  of  all  sub- 
octave  Foundation-stops — <.e.  stops  sounding  the 
i^-feet  tone  on  the  8-feet  key — and  consequently 
also  of  all  the  Mutation-stops  due  to  that  sound. 
In  spite  of  the  great  aggregation  of  pipes,  there- 
fore, the  numerous  manuid  stops  produced  no 
massiveness  of  effect,  while  as  the  Pedal  had  no 
less  than  four  pondcat>us  sub -octave  registers,^ 
and,  with  the  manuals  coupled,  a  total  of  over 
forty  stops,  the  only  possible  result  finom  such  an 
arrangement  was  a  *  top-and-bottoin'  effect. 

Tbe  original  scheme  of  the  organ — ^which  un- 
derwent thorough  revision  and  improvement  in 
1859 — is  given  below.  This  organ  had  a  radi- 
ating pedi^-board.  The  organ  erected  in  Mit<:ham 
church  in  1834,  and  originally  made  by  Bruce  of 
Edinburgh,  .'Uso  had  a  radiating  pedal-board,  of 
peculiar  construction. 

grbat  OBttAir.  94  Itopt. 


SB.  OjmdDI^mwoii    . 
SB.  Open  MapMon    • 
27.  Oulcteoa 
S8.  Stopped  DiapHOB 
29.  Horn  Otepuoo   . 


OSOIS  OBOAll. 

16    1 90.  PrtDdpal 


16 
16 

U 
16 


SI.  nute 
[St.  Flftaaoth 
.as.  Bmmxhi. 


f 

8 

4 

16 


BwiuOaoAib  JSHopa. 


M.  OpcnDUpMon    • 
SEL  Btoppad  DiApwon 
8S.  Dulcbuia       . 
97.  Hannontoa  •      . 
8H.  Piinoipal 
99.  Principal,  wood  • 


40.  nitaaotta 

41.  Seaqulaltaim,  4 
48.  Horn  . 
4S.  Tnunpat 
44.  Oboe      .      • 
4&  Oi 


8 
8 

8 
.  .  8 
.       .        4 

.       .        4 

Fi&AL  OMAX.    6  llopa. 


98 
BS 
18 
16 


6 
ft 
6 
8 


61.  Open 
OL  Sacbut  (reed),  wood 
BS.  nuBtpat,  wood    * 
B^  Trumpat.  noUl   . 


16 

as 

16 

s 


(Eait  loandboard^.) 

(WMt  soondboards.) 

Vaet 

Feet 

1.  Open  Diapason     .      . 

16 

IS.  Open  Diapason    . 

16 

S.  Open  Diapaion    . 

16 

14.  Open  Diapason    . 

16 

S.  Stopped  Diapason 

16 

16.  Stopped  Diapason 

16 

4.  Principal 

8 

16.  Principal      .      .      . 

8 

8l  Priucipal 

8 

17.  Principal 

6 

6.  Principal,  wood  (Flute) 

8 

18.  Principal,  wood  (Flnto) 

8 

7.  Twelfth 

6i 

19.  Twelfth         .      .      . 

H 

8.  Fifteenth       .       .       . 

4 

20l  Fifteenth       . 

4 

9.  Sesqutaltom  7  ranks 

81.  Seaquialtem.  7  ranks 

10.  Mixture 

22.  MUiure  .... 

11.  Trumpet 

16 

23.  Trumpet       .       .      . 

16 

12.  Trumpel       .       . 

16 

94.  Trumpet       .      . 

16 

4L  Doable  opan.  wood 

47.  Double  open,  metal    . 

48.  Doable  stopped,  wood 
48.  Open  Diapason,  wood . 
80.  Open  Diapason,  wood . 

Conpatt,  Ot.  and  Ohr.  000  to  0  In  altmo  (6  oetamt) ;  7S 
Swl.  CC  to  0  in  altno.  <6  oelaves) ;  61  notes.   Pedal  OtisA.  OCC  to 
Tenor  C;  SB  notes. 

■anoal  and  Pedil  eouplMfc    Badlating  FisdalrteMd. 

Kot  long  after  the  eompletian  of  the  yovk 
organ  the  late  Dr.  (tiien  Mr.)  Gauntlett  made  » 
pnuseworthy  effoit  to  introduce  some  of   the 
leading  features  of  the  Ckmtipsntal  principle  of 
organ-building  into  England ;  and  betof  he6urtily 
seconded  by  the  late  Mr.  William  HiU,  his  en- 
deavQurs  were  attended  with  a   considerable 
amount  of  success.     The  8-feet  compass  was 
gradually  accepted  as  the  proper  range  fur  the 
Manuals,  although  at  times  greatly  opposed: 
the  sub-octave  (i6  feet)  manual  stops,  wluch  lutd 
been  essayed  successively  by  Parker,  Schneiiler, 
and  Lincoln,  at  last  obtained  favourable  recogni- 
tion, together  vrith  the  Twelfth  thereto,  viz.  the 
Quint  of  5I  feet.    Double  manual  'reeds  were 
incorporated ;    and  the  importance  of  and  ne- 
oenity  for  the  independent  Pedal  Orgaa  was 
also  demonstrated.     The  weak  paints  were  the 
number  of  half  and  incomplete  st(^ps,  which  re- 
tarded ^e  process  of  quick  registering ;  and  the 
short  range  of  the  Pedal  Organ,  which,  inBtead 
of  being/like  the  pedals  themselves,  upwards  of 
two  octaves  in  compass,  from  COC,  consisted  of 
a  single  octave  only,  which  then  repeated.    This 
defeci-*«^  continuation  of  the  old  *  retnni  pedal- 
pipe*  system — had  to  be  remedied  before  a  clear 
and  intelligible  reading  of  Bach*s  Fugnem,  or 
any  other  essentially  organ    musio,  could    be 
given. 

1840.    Tffwn  HaU,  BvrmingKam, 

Elliott  &  Hill. 

'  Borrowed'  Solo  Organ. 

The  peculiarity  in  this  organ,  indepeadently 
of  its  general  excellence,  consisted  in  its  '  Com- 
bination or  Solo  Oxgan.'  By  an  ingenious  me- 
chanical contrivance  almost  any  stop  or  stops  of 
the  swell  or  choir  organs  could  be  played  on  a 
fourth  manual,  without  interfering  with  their 
arrangement,  or  their  own  separate  keyboards. 
The  stops  that  could  thus  be  used  in  combina- 
tion were  the  following : — 


1  It  was  stated  ai  the  t'me  this  organ  was  made  that  the  largest 
pedal-plpe  would  hold  a  glass  of  ale  for  erery  man,  woman,  and  child 
then  residing  wltiilo  the  walls  of  the  city  of  York. 


8  A  doable  reed-atop  (double  bassoon,  down  to  the  DDD  plp«) 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Qroat  Organ  of  the  instnimesit  erected  b» 
John  BySeld.  Jun..  In  Christ  Church  Oathedtal.  D«blla.  In  17S1. 


DRGAiT. 


O&OAK. 


«di 


On  SOU)  iLuniiik 


From  Cliolr  Organ. 


1.  OpMiDia^Mon 

5.  Stopped  DtopMon 
8.  Duleten*   . 

#.  Flute  .      .      . 
B.  HAnnonte      . 

6.  Cotnop— n        • 

7.  CreoKio*  ^      ^ 
S-Bellt. 


8 
8 

8 
4 
4 
8 
8 


1. 
S. 
8. 
4. 
A. 
8. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


FiDQi  flRreO  Qfsvu 


OpMi  Dtepuoa 
Stopped  DlapMon 
CUurabelU 
Principal . 
Fifteenth  . 
Horn.      . 


Trumpet 


Veet 

8 
8 
8 


This  was  tiie  first  orgKD.  that  had  the  '  Great 
Op&ieleide,*  or  '  Tuba/  on  a  heavy  wind. 

184J.    WonttUr  Cathedral.    Hill  &  Boss. 

Non-ietum  Pedal  Orgaa. 

In  184a  Means.  William  Hill  4l  Sons  oon- 
■tructed  a  new  oigan  for  the  Choir  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  in  which  the  Pedal  Organ  was  made 
of  the  same  range  as  the' pedal  keys ;  and  the 
Swell  contained  an  '  Echo  Comet,*  then  a  com- 
paratively new  feature,  and  a  development  of 
Green's  'Duldana  Principal.'  It  also  had  a 
■ub-octave  stop  (Double  Dulciana)  of  the  same 
■pedes.  The  /(^lowing  is  the  specification  of  the 
oigan  just  mentioned. 


Gbiat  Oboav.    MJtopi. 


1. 

s. 

4. 


Tpnoroon  DtaipaMo  . 
Bourdon  to  meet  No.  1 
Open  DiapMon.  front  . 
open  Dtapnaon,  beck  . 
Stopped  DtapMOB 
Quint 


7.  Principal 


18.  DaletaB* 
18.  OlarabeUa     . 

17.  Stopped  CdapaMB 

18.  Principal 


SS.  DouMe  Dolclana 
94.  Open  Di&pMoa 
S\  Stopped  IMnpaeun 
«L  DuldMA 
fr.  Prlneipal 
38.  Sittke  Flute  . 

8*.  Open  DtapaaoQ 
Sr>.  Stopped  DlapaMm 
88.  Principal 


Feet 

16 

18 

8 

8 

e 

4 


8.  Wald  FMi   .      . 

8.  Twelfth  .      .      • 
U).  FlfteenSli 
11.  SeequUltera.  8  ranki 
IS.  MlstUN.  8  ranks  . 
ISl  Doubletta.  2  lanka 
14.  Potaune  .  . 


OlOIB  0b«av. 

«    ,  19.  Stopped  Flat* 
8     20.  Oboe  Flute    . 


FMt 

4 
SI 

s 
U 
I 

s 

8 


4 
4 
2 
8 


8 
S 


8 

S 


M 


8     21.  Fifteenth      .      • 
4     8L  Gremona  • 

JtaTBU.  OboaR.    U  itopk 

18  88.  Flai«o1at      .      . 
8     8a  Doubletta  8  ranhi 

8  SL  Soho  Dulciana  CooMt 

8  i  Sirnnks^ 

4     81  Oboe 
4     88.  Cornopean    .      • 

Pbdal  Oboav.  8  itope. 

.       16    ,  Fifteenth     .      .      . 
18      Sesquleltera,  5  ranki 
8    I  Trombone   . 

CompsM.  Gt.  and  Ohr.  00  to  F  lo  alt.  M  notei.  Swdl.  Tenor  0  to 
V  In  alt.  43  notes.    Pttdal,  CCO  to  Tenor  K.  88  notes. 

Couplers.  SsreU  to  Great,  Swdl  to  Choir.  Great  4o  Fadal.  Choir 
toPMal. 

Five  Compoeitlon  Fedala. 

1 85 1.  ExhibUiou  Organ,  M.  Ducboqdit. 

In  the  year  1851  the  first  great  Industrial 
jkhibition  was  held  in  London  in  Hyde  Park. 
On  that  occasion,  among  the  numerous  musical 
iilstruments  presented  to  public  notice  were  two 
fofeign  oigaas  (Ducroquet  and  Schubse),  whidi, 
though  moderate  in  size,  presented  several  fea- 
tuffes,  in  the  form  of  stops  and  principles  of  ccm- 
strllcticm,  that  were  then  new  to  this  country,  and 
maiiy  of  which  were  afterwards  gradually  intro- 
ducid  into  the  English  system  of  organ-building. 
To  these  reference  must  therefore  here  be  made. 

Th*  scheme  of  Ducroquet's  French  organ  stood 

M  folWws :— r 

Obkat  Oboax.  10  stops. 

Feet 

8.  Prestant       ...  4 

7.  Plein  jeu.  IS.  U^  18k  8lL  88  H 

8.  Bofnbarde     .      .      .  M 

9.  Trompetta    ...  8 
10.  ClalroB  .      •      «      •  i 


Morr  M 

n.  Plate  fOpen  Diapason) 
IS.  FlMe  sBarmonique  . 
IS.  Viola  di  Gamba  .  . 
14.  Bourdon 


SWBIX -Qbaam. 
9mt 


8 
8 
8 
8 


16.  Prestant 
IfU  TrompeMe 

17.  Hautbois  et 
18L  Cor  Anglais 


rwt 

4 
8 
8 
8 

18 


Tbdal  Oboar.  8  stops. 
19nftle<Open^*ood)  18    180.  Boinbaide,<rBaQ. 

Compass.  Gt.  aad  flwl.CO  to€  In  aHaao..  61  notes.  P«dalCOCto 
Tenor  C,  85  notes. 

Six  Mechanical  Pedals :  1.  Great  to  Pedal.  1  Great  orfan  reeds  on 
or  oS.  8.  Kotlre  Great  orfan  on  or  off.  4.  Swell  to  Great,  unison. 
&  Bmil  to  Grsat,  octave.   6.  AweU  to  Oinai.«ub<oet«Ta. 


1 85 1.  Exhibition  Organ,    M.  Sohulzb  and  So|r. 

The  specification  of  Schnlae*s  German  OrgsD. 

was  as  follows  : — 

GsaaTOaftBir.  Satopi. 
Feet 


1.  Bordon  ....  18 

a.  Principal  (wood  bass)  « 
8.  Gamba,  grooved  lata 

No.  2  hi  tho  bass  8 

4.  Gedaet   ....  8 

OsoiBOftaAM.  Setops. 


6.  HohMlOte.  croored  Into 
No.  4  In  the  base 

S>  Octave    .... 

7.  Miiture. IMS. 82.86,88 

8.  Clarlnette  • 


18.  Gelfen  Pilnelpal . 
IS.  LtobUch  FlMe      . 


8.  UebUch  Bordon.  to  G.      10 

10.  O^gen  Principal  .      .       8 

11.  UebUch  Gedaet  through- 

jMit,andFlaiiloTra»«rso  8 

Pboai.  Omas.  8  real  «lopa 


114.  Oeta,ve-basi,oiMoinMid 

r 


M    1 1&  Poeaune . 


8 

4 
8 

8 

4 
4 


S 
M 


Feet 

1.  BonrdM 

16 

8.  Montr*  .       .      .      , 

8 

S.  FIOt^^-SavQlon  .      . 
4.  SallctonAl      .      . 

8 

8 

5.  Bourdon       ,      » 

8 

from  Gt.  Bordun 

Compass.  ^M.  and  Or..<W  to  Fin  alt.  M  notes.  Pedal,  OOC  to  T«ior 
n.  87  notes. 

Couplers,  Choir  to  Great  Unison.  Choir  to  QrantSnb-OBtave.  GsMt 
toPedaL 

I.  In  Dueroquet's  oigan  the  Fllte-h-paviUon 
(No.  3)  was  oompostMi  of  cylindrical  pipes  with 
a  ben  on  the  top,  the  tone  of  which  stop  was 
very  full  and  clear.  Hie  Fldte  Harmonique 
(No.  la)  was  a  stop  which  in  the  upper  part 
'  overblew,*  or  sounded  its  octave,  as  in  the  real 
flute,  and  was  therefore  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length,  to  render  the  pitch  correct.  It 
produced  a  very  efiective  imitation  of  an  oor- 
cheetral  flute.  The  Cor  Anglais  (No.  i8)  was 
a  frtt '  reed,  and  gave  a  very  good  imitation  of 
the  instrument  after  which  it  was  named.  The 
reed  stops  in  this  organ  were  more  numeroup 
than  they  would  have  been  in  an  Knglish  in- 
strument of  the  same  sise,  besides  being  most 
excellent.  They  numbered  seven  in  a  spedfica- 
tion  of  twenty  stops,  and  induded  two  of  i6 
feet.  The  tluree  reeds  of  the*great  organ  were 
placed  on  a  separate  soundboard,  and  wene 
supplied  with  mid  at  a  higher  pressure  than 
that  used  for  the  Flue-work.  They  were  there- 
fore very  powerful  and  effective,  and  imparted 
a  very  brilliant  effect  to  the  full  organ.  Of  the 
six  mechanical  pedals,  the  titles  of  most  of  which 
indicate  their  purpose,  one  (No.  3)  threw  the 
Great  Organ  on  or  off*  its  keys,  so  that  when  the 
Swell  was  coupled  to  the  Great  Manual,  a  sud- 
den forit  or  piano  could  be  obtained.  Its  effect 
therefore  was  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
<  sforzando  pedal,*  though  scarcely  equal  to  it  for 
practical  purposes. 

a.  In  Schul2e*B  organ  the  Gtedact  (No.  4)  was 
formed  of  stopped  wood  pipes  that  produced  a 
fuller  tone  than  the  usual  Stopped  Diapason,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  retained  the  pure  character 
of  the  best  specimens  of  that  class  of  stop.    The 

1  jror  Fbcs-bcio  seoTol.  L  p.  881a. 
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ORGAN. 


*Lieblichi*  of  1 6,  S,  tmd  4  feet  (Nob.  9,  II,  and 
13),  the  inventioii  of  Schulze,  in  the  Choir 
organ,  were  singularly  beautiful  in  quality  of 
tone,  and  formed  a  most  effective  group  of  stops. 
The  *  Flauto  Traverso*  (No.  1 1),  like  the  French 
'  FlCLte  Haimonique,*  was  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length  in  the  upper  part ;  and  the  pipefl 
being  of  wood,  bored  and  turned  to  a  ct/lindrical 
shape,  were  in  reality  so  many  actual  flutes. 
The  'Gamba'  and  'Geigen  Principal'  (Nos.  3 
and  10),  were  open  stops,  metal  in  the  treble 
and  tenor,  and  produced  the  '  string  tone '  most 
effectiTely.  The  Hohlflote  (No.  5)  waa  an 
open  wood  stop,  with  the  mouth  on  the  broad 
side  of  the  pipe,  and  produced  a  thick,  *  hollow' 
tone;  hence  its  name.  The  'Glarinette*  and 
*Posaune'  (Nos.  8  and  15)  were  reed  stops  of 
the  '  free '  species,  the  latter  having  zinc  tubes 
of  half  length,  and  producing  an  excellent  quality 
of  tone.  The  pedal  coupler  acted  on  a  second 
set  of  palleta  in  the  soundboard,  and  did  not 
take  down  the  manual  keys — a  great  oonveni- 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  hands. 


ence. 


The  pedal  clavier  was  made  in  a  form  then 
quite  new  to  this  country,  with  the  notes  at  the 
extreme  right  and  left  somewhat  higher  than 
those  in  the  middle — concave.  This  shape  and 
Elliott  &  Hill's  radiating  plan  were  afterwards 
combined  by  Mr.  Henry  Willia,  in  his  *  con- 
cave and  radiating  pedal  board.'  The  flue-stops, 
that  are  usually  intended  to  have  great  power, 
possessed  considerable  boldness  and  strength  in 
this  organ  of  Schulze's,  which  was  partly  due  to 
the  scales  having  been  kept  'well  up.  This 
effect  was  secured  without  any  extra  pressure  of 
wind — for  the  wind  only  stood  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  three  inches — but  simply  by  allowing 
twice  or  thrice  the  usual  quantity  of  wind  to 
enter  at  the  feet  of  the  pipes. 

The  French  organ,  then,  brought  the  Har- 
monic flutes,  the  Gamba,  the  octave  and  sub- 
octave  couplers,  and  the  reed-stops  on  a  stronger 
pressure  of  wind,  into  prominent  notice,  al- 
though this  latter  was  also  illustrated  in  Willis's 
larger  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  Exhibition 
building ;  while  Schulze's  organ  drew  attention 
to  the  sweet-toned  (Lieblich)  covered  stops,  the 
Harmonic  flute,  the  string-toned  stops,  and  the 
bold  voicing  and  copious  winding  of  full-scaled 
flue-stops,  on  the  successful  imitation  of  which 
latter  Mr.  T.  Lewis  has  built  a  part  of  his  re- 
putation. 

3.  Messrs.  A.  and  M.  Bucci,  organ-builders  of 
Florence,  exhibited  a  small  organ,  the  bellows 
of  which  possessed  a  novelty,  in  that  the  feeder, 
consisting  of  a  movable  board  swaying  parallel 
between  two  fixed  ones,  supplied  wind  both  by 
its  upward  and  downward  motion,  and  in  double 
quantity,  as  it  moved  bodily  instead  of  being 
hinged  on  at  one  end. 

4.  Mr.  Willis's  great  orvan  had  three  manuals 
and  pedal,  seventy  sounding  stops  and  seven 
couplers.  There  were  four  different  pressures  of 
wind.  The  Swell  had  its  own  separate  bellows 
placed  within  the  swell*box,  as  in  Green's  organ 
at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  already  noticed.    It 


ORGAK. 

also  presented  several  novelties,  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  introduction  of  studs  or  pistons 
projecting  through  the  key-^lips,  acting  on  the 
draw-stops,  operated  upon  by  the  thnmbs,  and 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Compo- 
sition Pedals.    This  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  a 
pneumatic  apparatus  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
applied  to  the  keys.    A  stud,  on  being  pressed, 
admitted  compressed  air  into  a  bellows,  which 
iounediately  ascended  wiUi  sufficient  power  to 
act,  by  means  of  rods  and  levers,  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  stops,  drawing  those  which  the 
given   combination   required,   and    pushing   in 
those  that  were  superfluous.   In  most  cases  there 
was  a  duplicate  stud  for  each  combination,  so 
that  it  could  be  obtained  by  using  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thumb. 

The  leading  improvements  that  have  been 
introduced  since  the  first  Exhibition,  are  of  too 
recent  a  date  to  belong  to  the  History  of  the 
oi^gan;  and  more  properly  belong  to  ita  De- 
scription. 

Of  the  celebrated  foreign  organs  we  may  men- 
tion the  four  following  typical  specimens. 

1735-d.  Haarlem,  Chbibtiait  MtJixsB. 
Thu  organ  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  Christian  Mtiller  of  Amsteidsun,  and 
WAS  nearly  three  years  and  a  half  in  course  of 
construction,  having  been  commenced  on  April 
a3»  *735»  Mid  finished  on  Sept.  13,  1738.  It  has 
60  stops,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : — 


QBSAT  OBQAR.    1<  itopi.    190B  pApai. 

Feet    Flpw 

P«e« 

Pipea 

1.  Prestanl  •      • 

16      .     78 

la  Woud-flult 

S 

.     Si 

1  BourdoD  .      • 

16  (tone)  n 

IL  Tertian.  2  ranki 

1 

.    lOS 

8.  OetMT      .      . 

8     .     78 

12.  Mixture.  6.  8.  and 

4.  Roerflalt  . 

8  (tone)  51 

10  ranka 

.  aa» 

(L  Viol  dl  Oftmba 

8      .     61 

IS.  Trompet  . 

IS 

.     SI 

A.  Eoer-qalnt 

6i    .     61 

14.  Trompet  . 

8 

.    » 

7.  OctMT       . 

4      .     61 

15.  Hautbols  . 

S 

.     51 

8.  Oemshom       . 

4      .     61 

16.  Trompet  .       , 

S 

.     61 

9.  Quint  prestant 

4    .     61 

Choib,  In  front.   14  stop*.    128K  pipes. 

17.  Frestuit  .      . 

8      .      96 

and  4  raoka . 

•    141 

\K  QiHntadenft    . 

8  (tone)  61 

26.  Mlxtur.  ew  7,  and 

19.  Hohlflult .       . 

8      .     51 

8  ranks . 

.    M) 

20.  GctUT.     . 

4      .     61 

26.  Clmbel.  2  ranki 

.    109 

VI.  FlultHlooz 

4      .     51 

77.  (Tomet.  5  ranks 

.    106 

S2.  8pe«I-flult 

9|    .     61 

28.  Favot 

IS 

.      Si 

28.  SnperoctaaT  . 

2      .     61 

39.  Trompet  . 

8 

.      61 

24.  Seaquialtecs.  %  8. 

30.  Begal       .       . 

8 

.     61 

ECHO.    Uitopfl.    1096  pipes. 

81.  QnlntadenA    . 

16  (tone)  51 

30.  Flsceolet. 

u 

.     51 

81.  Preatuit  . 

8      .      81 

4a  8exquialter.2ranks  ~ 

.    108 

88.  Buir-pjp  . 

8      .     61 

4L  Mlxtur.  4.  ^  and  6 

84.  Qulntadena    . 

8(tone)51 

ranks 

.    2«C 

8S.  OctMT     .       . 

4      .     61 

42.  Clmbel.  4  ranks 

.    108 

aB.F1a«-flult.       . 

4      .     61 

43.  Bchalmei 

e 

.     51 

ST.  NuMit      .      . 

2|    .     61 

44.  Dulclan    . 

8 

.      51 

as.  Naehtrhora     . 

2      .     61 

46.  Vox  Homana  . 

8 

.     SI 

PiDAL.    16  itop*.    618  plpet. 

48.8ub-Prlnctp*t. 

82      .     27 

04.  Holflalt    . 

9 

.     27 

47.  Prestant  .      . 

18      .     27 

55.  Bui»Hiulnt,6ranka.  2| 

.    sr 

4rt.  8ub-B(UH  . 

16      .     27 

56.  Buxaln      . 

as 

s? 

49.  Ro«iH)ulnt  (tone)  10}    .     S7 

97.  BuJtafai      . 

18 

.     97 

60.  OctuiT      .       . 

8      .     27 

88.  Trampet  .       . 

8 

.      27 

61.  Ilolflult    .       . 

8      .     27 

CO.  Trompet  . 

4 

.     ST 

fa.  Quint 

6i    .     27 

00.  Cinq . 

S 

.    sr 

fiS.  OCtMT       .         . 

4      .     27 

Aoeeaaory  Stops.  Morements,  ete. 


1.  Ooupler,  Choir  to  Great. 

2.  Coupler,  Echo  to  Grrat. 
S.  4.  Two  Tremulants. 

^6.  Wind  to  Giaat  otsaa. 


6.  Wind  to  Choir  oryaxi. 

7.  Wind  to  Eeho  orsao. 

8.  Wind  to  Pedal  orcan. 
TwelT«  BeUom,  9  Ceet  Iqr  S. 


ORGAN. 


0R6AK. 
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Oonpun  lhniuilB,CX;toDlBftIt,nnotel. 
Fadala.  OCO  to  tenor  D.  27  notw. 

Hambar  of  PlpM. 


QrMt.      .      •      •      •     1909 
Choir .      •      •      •      .     un 


Echo 
PodAl 


•     .   ion 

.       .       613 
Total  40ai 


\ 


1750.  Weingarten,    Gableb. 

This  18  another  very  celebrated  instrument 
among  those  made  in  the  i8th  oentuiy.  The 
32-feet  stop,  in  firont,  is  of  fine  tin.  The  organ 
originally  contained  6666  pipes ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  monks  of  Weingarten,  who  were  very 
rich,  were  so  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  Gabler, 
the  bnilder,  that  they  presented  him  with  6666 
florins  above  his  ohazge,  being  an  additional 
florin  for  each  pipe. 


oesat  ouAir.  16  stop*. 


1. 

s. 

4. 
& 

«. 
7. 


PraatAnt 
Principal 
BohrflOt« 
Plflkra  . 
Qulntaton 
0cuv«  . 
BdirflAte 
rUModouo* 


Faet 

.       16 

8 

(tOIM)S 

8 

(tone)  8 
4 

(t0IM)4 
4 


CHon. 

17.  Bordun  .  .  .  (toDa)Jf 
16.  PriDcIpa)  tatti  (■traas)  ^ 
19.  Vlolonoello  ...  8 
SO.  Goppel  ^  .  .  •  8 
2L  HobMOU  ...  8 
M.  Voda  Maria  .      •      •       8 


9.  QuerflOte       •      • 

10.  Hohiaotfl       .      . 

11.  Saper-octare 

IS.  Beiiquialtera.  8  ranks 
IS.  Mixture.  20  raakt 

14.  Comet,  8  ranlci    . 

15.  Trompeten  (naB# 

16.  OymbeUlMa. 

f 


98.  Bocdon  . 
90.  Principal 
SL  QuintatOD 
SI.  Yloiadottoe 
SSw  Flanten  . 
84.  Octav«  . 
SB.  BohlflMa 


Xoso. 

(tone)  16 
8 

(tone)  8 
8 
8 
8 
4 


SS.  Satelonal       .      • 
M.  Ocurdooea  . 
85.  viola      .      .      . 
9L  Naaat 

iZ7.  Mlztnre.  21  raalu 
9B.  Cjmbal.  S  raoka  . 

ISatppa. 

85.  Plflkro    •      .      . 
^.  8uper-oeta?« 
SR.  Miitare.  12  ranks 
89.  Cornet,  4  ranks    . 
M.  Clarinet  (new) 
41.  Carillon,  from  tanor  F 
apivanis. 


4 
9 
9 
4 

s 

9 
8 


S 

4 
4 
1 
4 
S 


4 
9 
9 
1 
8 


Poamr.  19  stops. 


49.  Principal  donee,  In  front  8 

4SL  Violoncello    ...  8 

44.  QninUton     ...  8 

4aL  Flnte  doooe  ...  8 

46.  PUBsro    ....  4 

47.  naato  tcavarso    .  4 


48.  BohrflOta      • 

49.  QnerflOta 
Sa  Flageolet 

61.  Comet,  IS  ranks 

62.  Bautbols 

63.  Voiz  humalna 


(tone)  4 
4 
4 
9 
8 
8 


54. 

tR. 
M. 

67. 

». 
69. 


PlOAL. 

Contrarbaaa,    tin,    in 

front   .      .      .      .  S9 

Sub-bass,  wood    .  (tone)  82 

OoUTe-faaas.  wood  16 

Viokm-baaa  wood  16 

Qttintaton-bau           .  16 

Super-octave-basa,    in 

ftont    ....  8 

80.  FlOte-douce-bass .  8 

SL  ViolonceIlo-ba«  .      .  8 


17  stops.  » 

69.  HohlflOte-basi 

65.  Setqutaltera-bass,  2*8 

ranks  . 
64.  Mixturen-bass.6rks. 
60.  Bonbarde-bau    . 

66.  Posaune-baas 

67.  Trompette-baaa   . 
66w  Facott-ba«   . 

69.  Coraet-basa  .      . 

70.  Carillon  Pedal     . 


4 

8 

88 
18 

8 

8 

4 
4 


Compaas.   ManuatapCOtoOlnalt:  Fadala.OOOtotaDorD. 
(Flat  pitch.) 


1.  Coupler,  Echo  to  Great. 
9.  Tremujant. 
8.  Cuckoo. 


Aeeeaaory  Btopa,  Mbtementa,  eto. 

14.  RosignoU 
&  Cymbala. 
6.  La  fore*. 


1834.  Freiburg  (8t  NichoUu).    Aloys  Moobib. 

The  Freiburg  organ  is  so  well  known  that 
a  list  of  its  contents  as  constructed  by  Mooser 
can  scaroely  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  ori- 
ginally contained  61  stops,  4  manuals,  and  a 
pedals,  and  is  said  to  have  recently  received 
additions. 


1.  Vontrs  . 
9.  Bourdon. 
8.  Octare  . 
4.  Principal 
8.  Bourdon . 
6L  Oamba   . 

7.  PretUnt 

8.  Dulclana 


17.  Quintadena 
U.  Principal 
19.  Principal 
90.  Oamba  . 
21.  FIfite  douoa 
92.  OetoTe  . 
2S.  Flttta      • 


n.  Montra   . 
92.  Bourdon 
SS.  Viola 
84.  Sailcional 
35.  Preatant. 
as.  Cakan    . 


45.  Montra  . 
44.  Bourdaai 

46.  Flnte 

48.  BaUcional 


BL  Baaa-Bourdon 
88.  Soua-baaa 
63.  Octare    .      • 


9r.  Montra  . 
66.  Principal 
09.  Flata 


OUAT  0R«AJr. 
Feat 

.  .  16 
.  (tons)  16 
.  .  8 
.  .  8 
.  (tone)  8 
.  .  8 
.  .  4 
•       .        4 


i6atopa. 

Faet 

9.  Doublette      ...        9 

10.  Fouraitura.  6  and  7  ranka. 

11.  Cjmbale,  S  ranka  .      .       9 

12.  Scbarf.  8  ranka  9 

15.  Petit  0>met.  S  ranks. 
14.  Grand  Comet,  a  Bead  .      16 

16.  Trombone     ...       8 
16.  Clalron   ....       4 


CHon. 
(tone)  16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 

Poainr. 
8 

(tone)  8 
8 
8 
4 
4 

BOHO. 

8 

(tone)  8 

8 

8 


14stopa. 
9L  FlOte  k  chemln4«     (tone)  4 

95.  Hazard    ....  9 

96.  Doublette      ...  9 

27.  Flageolet       ...  1 

28.  Fouroiture,  4  a  B  ranka  2 
99.  Cornet  5  ranka  .  .  8 
30.  Trompette     .      .      .  S 


12  atops. 

87.  Flfite  bouch4a 

M.  Dulclana       . 

39.  Quint  Flute  . 

40.  Flageolet 

41.  Comet,  6  ranka. 
49.  Cromoma      . 

8  atopa. 

47.  Quinte  Flftte 

48.  Flageolet 

49.  Voix  humalna 
60.  Comet    .      • 


4 
4 

2 

(tone)  8 


4 
9 
8 
8 


Gbiat  Pedal.  6  atopa. 


(tone)  93 

.      16 

8 


64.  Preatant 
63.  Bombards 
66.  Trombona 


Obo»  PlDAL.  8  atopa. 

I  16    160.  Preatant 

8     61.  Trompetta 
,    (tone)8   1 


B 

16 
8 


4 
8 


1.  Choir  to  Graat. 
9.  Great  to  PedaL 


8topa.ete. 

8.  Tremulant  Great. 
4.  Tremulant  Echo. 


Oompaaa.   MannaTa,  (X!  to  F  in  alt;  Pedals.  CCC  to  tenor  0, 


1846.  The  Maddeiru,  Parit.    /^/y^ 


,f 


MM.  Cavaill^-Goll  &  Co 

This  organ  b  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
Cavai^^*s  instruments.  Though  not  one  of  his 
laigest,  it  is  one  of  his  most  excellent  and  effec- 
tive. It  has  4  manuals  and  pedal,  and  the  48 
stops  mentioned  below. 


OLATIIR  DO  GBAKD  OBaUB.    19  Stopi. 


1.  Montra  .      . 
9.  Violon-Basaa 
8.  Montra  .       . 
4.  Bourdon        . 
6.  Sailcional 
6.  FlOte  Barmoniqua 


Feet 
16 
16 

8 

8 

8 

8 


7.  Preatant       .      • 

8.  Quinte    .      .      • 

9.  Doublette 

la  Plain  Jfu.  10  ranka. 
11.  Trompette  . 

19.  Cor  Anf  lala  .      • 


(3LATIXR  DC  BOHBABDKB.    10  atopS. 


IS.  Sooa-Baaaa    ...  16 

14.  Baam      ....  8 

15.  Plate  Barmoniqua  .  8 
M.  Flfite  traversidre  .  .  8 
17.  Flftte  OcUTianta       .  4 


18.  Oetavin  .      .      . 

19.  Bombarde 
90.  Trompette  Barmonlque 
2L  Deuxl^me  Trompette 
22.  Clarion  ... 


93.  Montra  . 

94.  Viol  di  Gamba 
28l  FlAte  douce  . 
96.  Volx-oeleatea 
27.  Preatant       . 


CLATin  fin  Poarrir.  10  atopa. 


8 
8 
8 
8 

4 


Clavibb  DC  BtciT. 

SB.  FlAta  Hannonlqua  8 

34.  Bourdnn        ...  8 

86.  Musette  ....  8 

88.  riftta  OctoTianta .      •  4 


2H.  Dulclana       .      . 

29.  Octavin  . 

90.  Trompette 

31.  Buaon  et  Bantboia 

92.  Clairon  . 

BxPBBssnr.  8  atopa. 
37.  Octarin  . 

98.  Volz  Bumalne 

99.  Trompette  Haranoniqaa 
40.  Clairon  Barmonlque 


(TLAvm  DB  PiDALBS.  8  atops. 


41.  Quintaton 
48.  Contra-Baaao 
48.  Baaae  Contra 
44.  Vlolonoeila    . 


88 

]« 

M 

8 


45.  Oroiae  Flftte 

46.  Bombarde 

47.  Trompette 

48.  Clairon  . 


Feat 

4 

? 

8 
8 


1 

16 

8 

8 

4 


4 
1 
8 

8 
4 


9 
8 

8 
4 


8 

16 

8 

4 


ORC  AN. 

GomblDftUoo  pBdftla,  etc. 
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1.  PoiitlftoOra*!. 

S.  Oreat  to  Pedal. 

S.  Bombarde  to  Poiltlt 

4.  Pedal  to  Great. 

5.  Great  Organ  8ub-octaT«. 
«.  Bombarde  Bab-octav*. 
7.  Pedal  oetave  above. 


8.  Tremulant  to  Choir  and  SwelL 

0.  Great  Seeds, 
la  Bombarde  Beads. 
U.  Choir  Beeds. 
IS.  Swell  Reedt. 
IS.  Pedal  Beeda. 


Gompaai 


Manuals.  CC  to  f  hi  alt.  64  notes. 
Pedal.  CCC  to  tenor  D,  87  notes. 


^ 


li.  Dacription.  It  hn  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding  History  of  the  oi^gvn,  how  that  abroad' 
tiers  of  pipes  from  nearly  the  largest  in  size  to 
the  smallest  were  accumulated  on  one  keyboard 
before  they  were  assorted  and  appropriated  ta 
diffiarent '  departments ' ;  how  that  in  Ekigland,  on 
the 'oontrary,  little  instruments  with  Gompara> 
tively  few  pipes  were  dignified  with  the  name  of 
'  pair* ;  and  how  that  an  example  possessing  two 
manuals,  if  it  also  had  two  cases,  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  a  '  double  organ.* 

Turning  from  the  rules  of  the  past  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  present,  it  is  found  that  *  an  organ  *  of 
to-day  sometimes  consists  really  of  as  many  as 
five  separate  and  distinct  organs— Great,  Swell, 
Choir,  Solo,  and  Pedal;  but  all  being  enclosed 
in  one  case,  or  at  any  rate  brought  under  the 
oontrol  of  one  performer,  they  are  spoken  of 
collectively  as  constituting  a  single  instrument. 
To  describe  such  an  organ  completely  and  in 
detail  would  require  a  volume,  which  is  impos- 
sible here,  and  is  besides  unnecessary,  as  the 
smallest  specimen  equally  with  the  laigest  com- 
prises a  certain  number  of  necessary  parts  ; 
namely,  (i)  the  apparatus  for  collecting  the  wind, 
vis.  the  bellows ;  (i)  the  means  for  distributing 
the  wind,  viz.  the  wind-trunk,  the  wind-chest, 
and  the  soundboard-grooves;  (3)  the  mechanism 
for  playing  the  organ,  viz.  the  clavier  and  the 
key  movement ;  (4)  the  mechanism  for  control- 
ling the  use  of  the  tiers  of  pipes,  viz.  the  draw- 
stop  action.  To  these  have  to  be  added  the 
oouplers,  composition  pedals,  etc. 

I.  The  Bellows  that  collect  and  compress  the 

wind  have  already  been  described  in  vol.  L  p.  2 1 4. 

They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut 

occupying  their  usual  position  in  the  lower  part 

of  the  otgan ;  the  reservoir  being  marked  r,  r,  r,  r, 

and  the  feeder  (,  ^  t.     From  the  reservoir  of  the 

bellows  the  wind  is  conducted  through  a  large 

service-pipe  or  '  wind -trunk  *  to  the  wind-dstems 

or  wind-chests  z,  z,  where  it  remains  for  further  use 

in  smaller  quantities:    The  wind-trunk,  which 

could  not  be  conveniently  shown  in  the  woodcut, 

is  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  traverses  the 

distance  between  the  reservoir  and  wind -chest  by 

the  shortest  convenient  route.    The  wind-chest  is 

*  substantial  b^x  ef  wood  extending  the  whole 

Length  of  the  soundboard;  about  equal  to  it  in 

flepth ;  and  about  two-thirds  its  width.    In  this 

^hest  are  located  the  soundboard  pallets  (d  and  k), 

Iff  hick  prevent  the  wind  proceeding  any  farther, 

Bs  one  or  more  of  them  are  dnwn  down  (or 

ed)  by  the  means  next  to  be  noticed. 

a.  The  Key  action  is  the  system  of  mechanism 

which  the  performer  is  able  to  draw  open  the 

ts,  which  are  otherwise  far  beyond  his  reach. 


In  an  action  of  simple  construction  this  consists 
of  a  key  (a),  sticker  (5),  roller  and  tracker  (c), 
communicating  with  a  pull-down  {d)  attached  to 
the  pallet.  On  pressing  down  the  front  end  of 
the  key  (a) — which  key  works  on  a  metal  pin  or 
centre — the  further  end  rises,  lifting  with  it  the 
vertical  sticker  (6).  This  sticker,  lifting  the  first 
arm  of  the  horizontal  roller,  causes  the  roller 
partly  to  revolve.  At  the  opposite  end  of  thiii 
roller  is  a  second  arm  projectmg  from  the  back, 
which  consequently  descends  (c).  To  this  is  at- 
tached a  tracker  made  to  any  length  necessary 
to  reach  from  the  second  roller-arm  to  the  pull- 
down (d).  The  course  of  the  motion  trans- 
mitted by  these  parts  is  as  follows  : — The  key- 
tail  carries  the  motion  inwards,  the  sticker 
carries  it  upwards ;  the  roller  conveys  it  to 
the  necessary  distance  right  or  left,  while  the 
tracker  again  carries  it  upwards  to  the  pallet. 
In  modem  organs  of  superior  construction,  smaU 
discs  of  crimson  cloth  are  placed  at  each  end  of 
the  sticker,  to  prevent  any  rattling  between  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  mechanism.  A  pin  passes 
down  firom  the  sticker,  through  the  key-tail,  to 
prevent  the  former  from  slipping  off  the  latter. 
A  second  one  ia  placed  on  the  top,  and  passes 
through  an  eye  in  the  roller>arm  to  secure  the 
certain  action  of  the  roller.  The  two  studs  into 
which  the  rollHi^pins  pass  to  sustain  the  roller 
are  lined  with  cloth,  or  *  bushed,'  as  it  is  termed, 
also  to  Secure  silence  in  action  ;  and  the  rollers 
themselves  are  made  of  iron  tubing,  which  is 
more  firm  and  rigid  than  the  old  wood  rollers, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  taking 
much  less  space. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  lessen 
the  strain  on  the  key-movement  just  noticed  by 
reducing  the  resistance  at  the  pallet  as  much 
as  possible,  and  thus  also  relieving  the  finger 
of  the  player  from  all  unnecessary  labour  and 
&tigrae.  For  this  purpose  most  builders  make 
use,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  what  are 
called  relief  pallets.  When  wind,  in  however 
small  quantity,  gains  admission  above  a  pallet, 
the  wind-pressure  ceases  by  becoming  equal  all 
round,  and  there  remains  only  the  elastic  resist- 
ance of  the  spring  to  be  overcome.  To  effect  this 
relief  numerous  devices  have  been  thought  of, 
as  the  *  jointed  pallet,*  in  which  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  fore  part  move  first,  and  then  the 
remainder,  perhaps  for  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 
There  is  also  the  *  double  pallet,'  in  which  a  small 
valve  is  placed  <m  the  back  of  the  large  one,  and 
opens  first,  etc.,  etc.  In  large  organs  some 
builders  use  relief  pallets  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  '  pneumatics/  though  the  two  are  sometimes 
used  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  Draw-stop  action  is  a  second  system  of 
mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  performer  is 
enabled  to  dntw-out  or  push-in  any  slider  that 
lies  beneath  a  separate  set  of  pipes  or  stop,  .In 
the  accompanying  drawing  each  separate  pipe 
depicted  represents  a  single  member  of  a  different 
stop  [see  Stop],  and  the  slider-ends  are  the  little 
shaded  portions  that  are  shown  immediatdy  over 
the  $oundboard  groove  (e,e,e  and  0, 0, 0, 0).    The 
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unahaded  intermediate  partfl  are  the  hearen,  which 
lustain  the  weight  of  the  uppfr4^oard$  on  which 
the  pipes  are  seen  itanding,  as  well  as  of  the  pipes 
themselves ;  the  sliders  bung  thus  left  nnfettered 
to  move  freely  to  and  fro.  In  the  small  movable 
(Portative)  organs  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
smrfisoe  of  the  soundboard,  or  'table'  on  which 
the  pipes  stood,  was  scarcely  any  higher  above 
the  keys  than  the  top  of  a  modem  square  piano- 
forte above  its  clavier,  and  when  the  soundboard 
measured  only  about  a  oonple  of  feet  in  length, 
the  slider-ends  could  be  easily  reached  by  the 
player,  and  be  moved  in  or  out  with  the  fingers 
and  thumb.  When  the  soundboard  became  longer, 
and  the  sliders  longer  and-  heavier,  a  lever  was 
added,  to  move  them  to  and  fro.  This  was  the 
arrangement  in  the  i6th-oentury  organ  at  Radnor, 
At  that  period,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  stops 
were  arranged  before  the  playiog  conmienoed,  and 
were  not  varied  during  the  performance. 

In  a  modem  organ  of  what  would  now  be 
considered  small  dimensions,  the  slider-ends  are 
always  beyond  the  reach  of  the  performer,  being, 
in  ndation  to  the  daviers,  generally  fiEirther  in, 
considerably  to  the  right  or  left,  as  Uie  case  may 
be,  and  at  a  much  h^her  level.  The  '  action ' 
'^4o  a  single  stop  therefore  consists  of  a  drato-ttop 
rod,  which  passes  into  the  organ  to  the  necessary 
extent ;  a  movable  trundle,  which  turns  the  cor- 
ner ;  a  irace-rodt  which  spans  the  distance  from 
the  trundle  to  the  end  of  the  soundboard ;  and 
the  lever  that  is  in  connection  at  its  upper  end 
jwith  the  slider.  These  attached  parts  act  in  the 
following  manner.  The  draw-stop  rod  is  drawn 
forward  in  the  direction  from  middle  to  front ; 
the  trundle  partly  revolves  and  moves  the  trace- 
rod  in  the  direction  irom  side  to  middle ;  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  lever  is  drawn  inwards,  causing 
the  upper  end  to  move  outwards,  and  to  take  the 
slider-end  with  it.  Hie  stop  is  now  ready  for  use. 
On  pushing  in  the  draw-stop,  the  action  of  the 
several  parts  is  reversed,  and  the  stop  is  silenoed. 

The  end  of  the  draw-stop  rod  projects  through 
the  jamb  at  the  side  of  the  keys,  and  is  finished 
off  with  a  knob  ornamented  vrith  an  ivory  shield 
bearing  the  name  of  the  stop  that  it  controls. 

The  Concussion-bellows  was  duly  described 
under  the  head  of  Bellows  (see  vol.  i.  p.  ai6) ; 
it  is  only  necessary  therefore  here  to  add  that  hi 
the  subjoined  cut  it  is  shown  in  position  (see  q) 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  wind-chest. 

Besides  the  two  primary  systems  of  mechanism 
just  noticed,  most  organs,  however  small,  have  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  members  belonging  to 
certain  iubndiary  systems,  foremost  among  wUch 
rank  the  Couplin,  Thus  an  organ  with  one 
Manual  and  separate  Pedal  generally  has  at  the 
least  one  coupler, '  Manual  to  Pedal.'  By  means 
of  this  the  lower  2}  octaves  of  the  Manual  are 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  feet,  so  that 
their  sounds  may  materially  supplement  the  Pedal 
stops,  which  are  always  moderate  in  number  in 
small  organs.  [See  Coupler,  vol.  i.  p.  410.]  A 
modem  organ  with  two  Manuals  and  separate 
Pedal  has  generally  three,  four,  or  even  five 
couplers;  'Great  to  Pedal,'  *  Swell  to  Pedal,' 
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*  Swell  to  Great,'  which  is  ondeiBtood  to  act  in 
the  unison  unless  otherwise  ezpreased;  'Swdl 
octave,'  which  is  understood  to  act  in  the  octave 
above  unless  otherwise  expressed.  (It  will  be  re- 
membered that  an  oetave-coupler  formed  part  of 
the  original  work  in  Byfield's  organ  in  St.  Mary 
Bedditf,  Bristol,  1 726.)  The ' Swell  sub-octave ' 
acts  in  the  octave  below.  At  first  this  was  called 
a  *  Double  coupler,*  as  its  effect  resembled  that 
of  a  *  Double  diapason,*  etc.  In  the  organ  built 
by  Bobscn  for  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West  in  1834, 
there  was  a  double  coupler.  Choir  to  Great,  whidi 
operated  by  means  of  a  second  set  of  pallets,  and 
therefore  did  not  take  down  the  Choir  keys. 

The  *  action '  of  a  manual-coupler  of  the  modem 
improved  kind  consists  simply  of  a  set  of  levers 
or  backfalU,  one  to  each  key«  The  front  end  of 
the  backfall  is  lifted,  the  £sr  end  descending,  and 
pressing  down  a  sticker  resting  on  the  back  end  of 
the  T-uaped  baok&ll  of  the  swell-action,  whidi 
is  then  set  in  motion  (g,  h,  i,i,k)aa  completely 
as  though  it  had  been  started  at  /  by  the  swell 
upper-manual  key.  An  octave  coupler  oonsistB 
of  a  set  of  dtagonal  backfalls,  which  extend  suffi* 
dently  to  the  right  to  reach  from  any  given  key 
to  the  tracker  of  its  octave.  The  upper  backfall 
above  h  shows  this.  A  sub-octave  coupler  has 
a  set  of  diagonal  backfrdls  acting  on  the  octave 
below.  When  not  required  to  be  used,  the  draw- 
stop  is  *put  in,*  which  raises  the  frame  and 
backfalls  m>m  the  stickers  at  the  front  end,  and 
irom  the  tracker-button  at  the  other. 

The  Pedal-couplers  are  in  modem  examples 
made  in  manner  similar  to  those  just  described, 
one  of  which  may  here  be  traced.  On  pressing 
down  the  pedal  aa  the  trackers  and  roll0r4tfms, 
bb,  hb  descend,  drawing  down  the  firont  end  ec  of 
the  backfidl.  The  fitf  end  dd  is  thus  made  to 
rise,  lifting  vrith  it  the  sticker,  which,  oommuni- 
cating  with  the  under-side  of  the  tail  (ee)  of  tiie 
great-organ  key,  lifts  it  and  thus  plays  the  note 
as  exactly  as  though  it  had  been  pressed  down 
by  a  finger. 

The  'Sforsando  coupler '  is  a  movement  worked 
by  a  pedal,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Great 
Organ  is  suddenly  attached  to  the  Swell.  It 
reinforces  the  strength  of  the  Swell  to  a  fiur 
greater  extent,  and  more  quickly  than  by  the 

*  crescendo'  pedal;  and  is  therefore  useful  when 
a  quick  and  remarkable  accent  is  required.    It 
is  formed  of  a  backfiill,  the  £sr  end  of  which 
presses  down  a  sticker  resting  on  the  back  yiart 
of  the  square  backfall  of  the  Great  Organ,  wniih 
it  depresses,  and  so  sets  the  Great  Organ  tracks 
in  motion.    The  first  coupler  of  the  kind  was 
made  by  Lincoln,  and  introduced  by  him  into  ' 
his  organ  at  St.  OJave's,  South wark,  erected  in, 
1844.   This  coupler  is  always  worked  by  a  pedal„ 
on  pressing  which  the  *back&lls  descend   into 
position.    On  releasing  the  pedal  the  backfalls 
are  raised  from  their  work  by  a  spring.    Other 
subsidiary  pedals  are  occasionally  introduced* 
such  as  '  Great  to  Pedal,  off  or  oq,  and  '  Swell 
to  Great,  off  or  on.*    These  are  of  such  constant 
use,  that  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
organ  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 
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rhe  CoBiposiiion  PedalB  have  already  been 
bicecL  Their  use  is  bo  generally  felt,  that  in 
ittion  to  those  attached  to  the  Great  Oi^gan 
pa.  there  are  usually  two  or  three  provided 
'  the  Swell  of  organs  of  even  average  size, 
instruments  that  have  a  Pedal  Organ  of  fair 
nensions,  the  Great  Organ  composition  pedals 
lally  do,  or  at  any  rate  should,  act  also  on 
Me  of  the  Pedal,  *  in  proportion  * ;  particularly 
lere  the  latter^  has  any  Mutation,  Mixture,  or 
-feet  Reed  stops.  In  such  cases  a  *  Piano 
dal*  for  reducing  the  Pedal  Organ  so  that  it 
ky  be  available  for  use  with  the  SweU  or 
oir,  is  very  desirable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  silencing  some  of  the 
»ps  by  composition  pedals,  they  are  rendered 
ite  by  means  of  a  trap  or  vetUil  in  the  local 
nd-trunk,  which,  by  closing,  cuts  off  the  supply 
wind.  This  lessens  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
«hanioal  parts  of  the  organ.  On  the  other  hand 
B  draw-stops,  or  regitten,  may  all  be  duly  pre- 
red,  and  may  announce  that  all  is  in  reamness, 
t  if  the  ventils  are  forgotten,  there  may  be  as 
itinctly  a  false  start  as  if  there  were  'no  wind  in.' 
In  his  large  organs  Mr.  Henry  Willis  intro- 
ces  combination  pistons  projecting  through  the 
y-slips  in  lieu  of  composition  pedals;  and 
votes  the  width  over  the  pedal-board  to  pedals 
ting  on  the  various  couplers,  etc. 
Notice  may  now  be  taken  of  two  substitutes 
lich  modem  thought  has  devised  for  the  first  of 
e  primary  systems  of  organ  mechanism  already 
scribed  under  the  title  of  *  Key-movement.' 
I.  In  large  organs  the  long  trackers  are  apt 
shorten  in  dry  seasons,  and  to  lengthen  in 
si  ones,  causing  the  touch  in  the  one  case  to 
come  shallow,  in  the  other  to  become  deep, 
d  exposing  the  organ  to  ciphers.  Protection 
sought  against  these  atmospheric  disturbances, 
varnishing  the  trackers  and  other  woodwork ; 
d  the  various  mechanical  parts  of  the  instru- 
mt  are  also  furnished  with  regulating  screws 
d  nuts  by  means  of  which  the  necessary  length 
these  transmitters  of  the  key-motion  may  be 
•established  when  inteirupted.  Still,  there  are 
■cumstances  and  distances,  curves  and  creeping 
urses,  which  can  scarcely  be  traversed  by  the 
^d  mechanism  referred  to.  Seeing  what  had 
en  accomplished  by  telegraphy,  by  which  the 
Mt  delicate  movements  coidd  be  transmitted 
th  rapidity  and  preciidon,  and  to  indefinite 
stances,  the  thought  occurred  as  jbo  whether 
might  be  possible  to  apply  the  principle  of 
ttricity  to  the  organ,  in  which  case  the  key- 
ard  would  represent  the  manipulator  and  the 
llets  of  the  organ  the  receptors.  To  the  late 
r.  Gauntlett  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
e  first  to  start  this  theoretical  idea.  His  first 
oposal,  made  at  the  time  of  the  Great  £xhi- 
Lion  of  1 85 1,  was  to  play  iXL  the  organs  in  the 
lice  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  but  the 
ggestion  met  with  no  res]K)nse.  When  the  in- 
ation  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  to  build  an 
imense  organ  was  announced  in  1 852,  he  met  the 
-oviaional  Committee  and  proposed  the  erection 
/octimtYef  of  the  eight  most  celebrated  con- 
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tinental  organs  in  various  parts  of  the  Palace, 
and  of  playing  them,  either  all  together  or  se- 
parately, in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  but  this 
suggestion  also  remained  unembodied.  Dr.  Gaunt- 
lett patented  his  invention  in  1853,  and  in  1863 
another  plan  was  patented  by  Mr.  Goundry ;  but 
no  organs  appear  to  have  been  built  to  illustrate 
the  practieskbility  of  either  of  them. 

In  1867  the  late  Mr.  Barker  erected  an 
electrio  organ  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustin 
in  Paris,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Bryceson  who  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  who  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Barker  for  introducing  the  electric 
system  into  England..  Mr.  Barker's  English 
patent  was  taken  out  in  January  1868.  It  pro- 
tected his  special  applications  for  plajring  the 
manual  and  pedal  organs;  for  coupling  the 
various  manuals  as  well  as  the  pedals,  either  in 
the  unison,  or  in  the  octave  or  sub-octave,  and 
for  commanding  the  large  traps  in  the  wind- 
trunks  known  m  England  as  ventils,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  an  arrangement  for  draw- 
ing the  stops.  Mr.  Bryceson  added  in  April 
1868  a  perfectly  new  ^  form  of  pallet  which 
offered  no  resistance  in  opening ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently introduced  several  other  improve- 
ments, including  an  arrangement  for  using 
attenuated  air  instead  of  pressure;  and  Mr. 
Henry  Willis  took  out  a  patent  almost  simul* 
taneously  with  Mr.  Bryceson  for  using  exhaust 
and  power  alternately  for  actuating  a  'floating 
valve,*  in  connection  with  a  novel  arrangement  of 
draw-stop  action ;  neither  builder  manifestly  being 
aware  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  other. 

Among  the  electric  organs  erected  or  reoon- 
'structed    by   Mr.  Bryceson    are    included    St. 
Michael's,  Comhill;  St.  George's,  Tufhel  Park; 
St.  Augustine's,  Highbury;  Milney  Manor,  etc. 

a.  A  second  substitute  for  the  long  tracker 
movements,  etc.,  in  large  or  separated  organs,  is 
the  'pneumatic  tubular  transmission  system.' 
The  germ  of  this  application  existed  of  course 
in  the  late  Mr.  Booth's  contrivance  (already 
noticed),  which  consisted  of  a  tube  receiving 
compressed  wind  at  one  end,  and  having  a  motor 
at  the  other;  but  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  primitive  device  of  1827  and  the 
now  perfected  *  system,'  as  between  the  early 
trials  of  Papin  and  the  steam  engines  of  Wait 
and  Stephenson.  It  was  not  till  1867  that  the 
principle  was  turned  to  practical  accothot,  when 
it  was  applied  to  an  organ  that  was  publicly 
shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year.  Its 
importance  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Henry  Willis, 
who  introduced  it  with  improvements  into  his 
organ  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1874 ;  and  em- 
ployed it  extensively  in  that  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  ;  and  it  was  used  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  in 
the  organ  removed  by  them  fix>m  St.  Paul's  to 
the  Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol;  by  Mr.  T.  HiU 
in  his  organ  at  Manchester  cathedral;  by  the 
Messrs.  Bishop  in  the  Yarmouth  organ  as  rebuilt 
by  them ;  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Andrews  at  the 
City  Temple ;  and  by  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  for  the 
Pedal  Organ  of  their  new  instrument  at  Ripon, 
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>  3.  It  was  naturally  a  aooroe  of  eoosiderable 
pleasure  to  an  organist  to  have  the  adTantage 
of  couplers  to  unite  from  above  and  below,  and 
from  the  right  and  left,  to  improve  the  eifeot  of 
his  performance  ;  but  this  happy  state  of  feeling 
was  apt  to  be  aualified  by  the  reflection  that  in 
consequence  or  the  demand  upon  the  wind,  and 
the  greatly  incroMed  rapidity  with  which  it  had 
to  be  supplied,  there  was  just  the  possibility  of 
his  being  required  at  some  time  to  attend  an 
inquest  on  a  dead  blower,  and  of  his  being 
pronounced  to  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  demise  of  the  unfortunate  man.  Hence  the 
invention  of  some  mechanical  means  for  blowing 
the  b^ows,  and  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
speed  of  ^e  supply,  according  as  much  or  little 
might  be  required,  became  a  matter  of  some 
concern  and  much  importance. 

The  first  piece  of  mechanism  devised  for  this 
purpose  was  the  'Hydraulic  Engine '  of  Joy  and 
Holt, — afterwards  David  Joy,  of  Middlesborough. 
This  consists  of  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  steam-engine,  but  deriving  its  motion 
ftom  the  pressure  of  a  oolunm  of  water,  admitted 
alternately  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston. 
Engines  of  this  kind  are  attached  to  the  organs  at 
the*Town  Hall,  Leeds ;  the  parish  church,  Leeds; 
Kocfaester  Cathedral ;  theTemple Church,  etc.,  etc. 

The  '  Liverpool  Water  Meter,*  as  patented  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  and  made  by 
Messrs.  Forrester  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  with  pistons  and  slotted  piston- 
rods  working  a  short  crank -shaft.  There  is  an 
engine  of  thLs  kind,  also,  at  the  Temple  Church. 

Gas  Engines  are  also  used  for  blowing  organs. 
There  is  a  large  one  in  daily  operation  at  York 
Cathedral,  another  at  Salisbury  Cathedml,  and 
another  at  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood. 

Among  the  most  notable  organs  recently  erected 
by  English  organ-builders  maybe  mentioned  those 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Albert  Hall,  and,  Alex- 
andra Palace,  by  Willis ;  in  Christ  Church,  West- 
nunster  Road,  Newington  parish  church,  and  St. 
Peter^s,  Eaton  Square,  by  Lewis  &  Co. ;  in  the 
City  Temple,  and  the  Temple  Church  (rebuilt),  by 
Forster  &  Andrews ;  in  the  Cathedrals  at  Man- 
chester and  Worcester,  and  at  St.  Andrew's  Hol- 
born,  by  Mr.  T.  Hill ;  at  the  Oratory,  Erompton, 
by  Messrs.  Bishop  ft  Starr ;  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Manchester,  by  Messrs.  Jardine  &  Co. ;  at  'The 
Hall,'  Regent'H  Park,  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  &  Co. ; 
and  in  St.  Pancras  Church,  and  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  by  Gray  k  Davison ;  etc.,  etc. 

The  eminent  French  builders,  Cavaill^-CoU  ft 
Co.  have  erected  some  favourable  examples  of 
their  work  in  the  Town  Halls  of  Manchester 
and  Sheffield,  etc. ;  while  tiie  excellent  firm  of 
Schulze  ft  Co  has  constructed  fine  organs  in  the 
parish  church  at  Doncaster  and  at  St.  Mary's, 
South  Shields. — This  accouut  would  be  incom- 
plete were  we  to  omit  to  mention  that  Messrs. 
£.  ft  6.  Hook,  and  Jardine  ft  Son,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  have  enriched  a  vast  number 
of  the  churches  and  other  buildings  in  America 
with  fine  modem  spedmeusof  organs  of  their  con- 
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struetioii ;  and  that  a  very  fine  example  by  Measn. 

Walcker  ft  Son,  of  liodwigAvag,  waa  imparted 

in  1863,  and  erected  in  the  Boston  Mnaic  Hall, 

United  States,  where  it  gave  aa  impetoa  to  the 

art  in  that  enterprising  country. 

The  following  works  have  been  oansnited  in 

the  preparation  of  this  article. 

PraUnioa,  'Theatnim  inatnunentortim.'  WoLfeiilillSId, 
1020.— J.  Sdbmid,  'KOxgne  d'Aloyae  Mooser.*  ftibomv, 
1840.-SchlimlMoh,  'Die  OraeL*  Leipzig,  1843.— Seid^ 
'DleOrgel  nnd  ihr  Bau.'  Bredso,  1843.— *  BeBchr^fring 


der  groote  Orgel  in  St.  Bavo-Kerk  to  Haarlem.*  Haarlem, 
1846.— 'OTsae  de  rteliw  royale  de  St  Denis,  oonstrnit 
par  MM.  Gavaill^-CoU.'  Paris.  1$<46.— Dom  Bedos.  *Fae- 
tour d'Oxguea.'  Carls,  1849  (reprint)  — *L  Ormniste/Paria. 
— T6pfer,^  Lehrbnch  der  Orgelbanlranst.'  Weimar,  1855.— 
H.  Jimmerthal,  'Die  grosse  Orgel  in  der  St.  Marien- 
Kirche  xn  LUbeck.'  Ermrt  and  I^ipzig,  1859.— £.  J.  Hop- 
kins, and  £.  F.  Bimbanlt,  *The  Organ,  ito  histoij  and 
oonstruodon.*  Ijondon,  Cocks  dt  Co.,  1877. — Otto  Wange- 
mann,  'Geschichto  dor  Oxgel  und  der  Orgelbanknnst. 
Demmin,  1879.  [£.  J .  H.] 

ORGAN-PART.  The  mosio  of  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  organist  in  an  oratorio,  paahn, 
cantata,  or  other  sacred  work.  Formeriy  the 
organist  sat  at  performance  with  the  score  before 
him ;  and  from  the  figures  attached  to  the  bnas  line, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  directions  aa  Organo; 
Senza  oxf^o,  Tasto  solo,  Unisono,  etc.,  he  ocm- 
structed  the  oigan  aooompanunent  according  to 
his  ability ;  and  in  the  case  of  aire  it  reqoired 
the  special  training  of  that  contrapuntal  age  to 
do  it  properly.  Nowadays  less  reliiuice  is  pat  on> 
the  casual  ability  of  a  peribrmer,  and  the  com- 
poser writes  out  the  oigan-part  as  oompletelj 
as  he  does  that  for  the  viulin,  harp,  or  oboe. 
St.  Paul,  the  Lobgesang,  and  Elijah,  have  each' 
their  published  organ-part.  Mendelssohn  also 
wrote  organ-parts  for  Handel's  SoIchoob  and  Is> 
rael  in  Egypt — the  latter  in  his  edition  of  Israel 
for  the  Londcm  'Handel  Society* — grounded  on 
the  figured-bass  of  the  composer.  [G.  j 

ORGANO  denotes  the  organ  part  in  a  score. 
Obgako  fieno  means  Full  organ — that  is,  the 
entire  power  of  the  instrument.  [ELJ.H.} 

ORGAN UM  (equivalent  to  Diaphania  ;  and, 
though  less  exactly,  to  JHteantu*).  It  is  impoM- 
sible  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  Plain  Chaunt 
was  first  harmonised;  and  equally  so,  to  discover 
the  name  of  the  Musician  who  first  sang-  it  in 
harmony.  We  know,  however,  that  the  primi< 
tive  and  miserably  imperfect  Counterpoint  with 
which  it  was  first  accompanied  waa  called  Or- 
ganum;  and  we  have  irrefragable  proof  that 
this  Organum  was  known  at  least  aa  early  as 
880;  for  Scotus  Erigena,  who  died  about  that 
date,  speaks  of  it  in  his  treatise  *I>e  divfaia 
natura,'  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  identity,  and  to  show  clearly  that  it  was 
sufficiently  well  understood  at  the  time  he  wrote 
to  serve  as  a  familiar  illustmtion.' 

No  medisval  writer  has  given  us  the  aHghtest 
hint  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  word;  but  most 
modern  historians  are  agreed  that  the  prima  fade 
kl^rivation  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  one. 
•When  Organs  were  first  introduced  into  the  Ser- 
?  vices  of  the  Church — probably  in  the  7th  century, 
hnt  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 

i    1  '  Ut  entm  wisotoum  mdoi  ei  dlvenb  qaalitaAllmt  «t  qaaDtn^ 
tlba  confldtur,'  ots. 
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8tb^— it  mnfit  have  been  almost  impoisible  for 
an  OrganiKt,  playing  with  both  hands,  to  avoid 
Bounding  concordant  intervals  simultaneously: 
and,  when  once  the  effects  thus  produced  were 
imitated  in  singing,  the  first  step  towards  the  in- 
vention of  Polyphony  was  already  accomplished. 
This  granted,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  tiie  Instrument  should  lend  its  name  to  the 
new  style  of  singing  it  had  been  the  accidental 
means  of  suggesting ;  or  that  the  Cboristers  who 
practised  that  method  of  vocalisation  should  be 
called  Organizers,  though  we  well  know  that  they 
sang  without  any  instrumental  accompaniment 
whatever,  and  that  they  were  held  in  hii^h  esti- 
mation for  their  readiness  in  extemporising  such 
barmony  as  was  then  implied  by  the  term  Or- 
ganum.  A  Necrologium  of  the  13th  century, 
quoted  by  Du  Cange,  ordains,  in  one  place,  that 
'  the  Clerks  who  organize  the  ''Alleluia,"  in  two, 
three,  or  four  parts,  shall  receive  six  pence';  and 
in  another,  that  *the  Clerks  who  assist  in  the 
Mass  shall  have  two  pence,  and  the  four  Or- 
ganizers of  the  "Alleluia"  two  pence  each.'  lliis 
'  organization  of  the  Alleluia '  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  addition  of  one  single  Third, 
'which  was  sung  below  the  penultimate  note  of 
a  Plain  Chaunt  Melody,  in  order  to  form  a  Ca- 
dence. When  this  Cadence  was  in  two  parts 
only,  it  was  sung  by  two  Tenors ;  when  a  third 
part  was  added,  it  was  sung  an  Octave  above  the 
Canto  fermo,  by  the  Voice  called  *Triplum' 
(whence  our  word  Treble) ;  the  fourth  part,  a 
Quadruplum,  was  added  in  the  Octave  above  the 
Oiganum,  thus — 
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In  Three  Parts. 
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After  a  time  the  single  Third  gave  place  to  a 
continuous  Organum.  The  earliest  writer  who 
gives  us  any  really  intelligible  account  of  the 
method  of  constructing  such  a  Harmony  is  Huc- 
baldos,  a  Monk  of  S.  Amand  sur  I'JSlnon,  in 
Flanders,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in 
the  year  930,  and  whose  attempts  to  improve  the 
Notation  of  Plain  Chaunt  have  already  been  de- 
scribed at  page  469  of  the  present  volume.    It  is 

1  An  Oritn  was  pretentod  to  King  Pqiln  by  tb*  Xmperor  Oon- 
■Untlne  VI.  in  757. 
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noticeable  that,  though  the  multilinear  Stave  pro- 
posed by  this  learnt  Musician  is  mentioned  as 
his  own  invention,  he  prefers  no  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  originator  of  the  new  method  of 
Singing,  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  practice  *  which  they 
commonly  call  organization.'  He  understood  it, 
however,  perfectly;  and  gives  very  clear  rules 
for  its  construction.  From  these  we  learn  that, 
though  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  sins^  a  Plain  Chaunt 
Melody  either  in  Octaves  or  doubled  Octaves,  this 
method  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  constitute  a  true 
Oiganum,  which  should  be  sung  either  in  Fourths 
or  Fifths  as  shown  in  the  following  examples. 

In  Fourths. 
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When  four  Voices  are  used,  either  the  Fourths 
or  the  Fifths  may  be  doubled. 
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These  two  methods,  in  which  no  mixture  of 
Intervals  is  permitted,  have  been  called  by  some 
modem  historians  Psjrallel-Organum,  in  contra- 
distinction to  another  kind,  in  which  the  use  of 
Seconds  and  Thirds  is  permitted,  on  condition 
that  two  Thirds  are  not  allowed  to  succeed  one 
another.  Huobald  describes  this  also  as  a  per- 
fectly lawful  method,  provided  the  Seconds  and 
Thirds  are  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Fourths  move  more  regularly. 
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To  the  modem  student  this  stem  prohibition 
of  even  two  Consecutive  Thirds,  where  any 
number  of  Consecutive  Fifths  or  Octaves  are 
freely  permitted,  is  laughable  enough ;  but  our 
medieval  ancestors  had  some  reason  on  their 
side.    In  the  days  of  Hucbald,  the  Mathematics 
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of  Music  were  in  a  very  muatisfactory  condition. 
He  himself  had  a  very  decided  preference  for 
the  Greek  Scales;  and  even  Guido  d'Arezzo, 
who  lived  a  century  later,  based  his  theory  on 
the  now  utterly  obsolete  Pvthagorean  Section  of 
the  Canon,  wniph  divided  the  Perfect  Fourth 
(Diatetiaron)  into  two  Greater  Tones  and  a 
Xtinuna,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  the  more 
natural  system  of  Ptolemy,  which  resolved  it 
into  a  Greater  Tone,  a  Lesser  Tone,  and  a  Dia^ 
tonic  Semitone.  The  result  of  this  mistaken 
theory  was,  that  every  Major  Third  in  the  Na- 
tural Scale  was  tuned  exactly  a  Comma  too. 
sharp,  and  every  Minor  Third  a  Comma  too  flat. 
Were  this  method  of  Intonation  still  practised, 
some  of  us  might,  perhaps,  desire  to  hear  as  few 
Thirds  as  possible. 

Neither  S.  Odo  of  CSuni,  nor  any  other  writer 
of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  Huo-^ 
bald,  throws  any  light  upon  the  subject  suffi- 
ciently important  to  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  discuss  it  in  detail ;  but  Guido  d'Arezzo's 
opiinons  are  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  He  objects  to  the  use  of  united  Fourths, 
and  Fifths,  in  an  Organum  of  three  parts,  on 
account  of  its  disagreeable  harshneu. 
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In  place  of  this  he  proposes  to  leave  out  the 
upper  part,  which  in  this  example  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reduplication  of  the  OiKaniun — the 
Canto  fermo  being  assigned  to  the  middle  Voice, 
and  to  nng  the  two  lower  parts  only :  or,  better 
still,  to  substitute  an  improved  method,  which,, 
from  the  closeness  of  the  parts  to  each  other  as 
they  approach  the  oondusioa  of  the  Melody,  he 
calls  Oocuisus. 
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After  the  death  of  Guido  th»  subject  was 
treated,  more  or  less  fully,  by  Franco  of  Cologne, 
Walter  Odington,  Marchetto  de  Padova,  Philip- 

Sus  de  Vitriaoo,  Joannes  de  Muris,  Prodoscimus 
e  Beldomandis^  and  many  other  writers,,  each 
of  whom  contributed  something  towards  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  suggested 
some  improvement  upon  the  usual  praxis:  but 
the  next  critical  stage  was  only  reached  when 
the  Sixth  became  recognised  as  an  Interval  of 
greater  practical  importance  than  either  the 
Fourth  or  the  Fifth.  Joannes  Tinctoris  (1434- 
1530)  saw  this  very  clearly ;  and  gives  the 
following  example  of  a  Melody  acoompanied  in 
Sixths  and  Octaves. 
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But,  before  the  death  of  Joannes  Tiactoris, 
these  successions  of  Sixths  had  already  merged 
into  the  well-known  Faux-bourdon,  and  Or* 
ganum  into  Counterpoint ;  though  the  &ct  that 
Organizers  still  held  their  ground  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  allusions  made  to  them  in  thie 
Minstrel -Laws  of  Eberiiard  von<  Minden,  in 
1404,  and  even  in  a  document  preserved  at 
Toledo,  of  as  late  date  as  1566,  in  whichiUstinci 
mention  is  made  oC  the  *  mtwioa  wa  oraaniea 
dieiiur^ 

For  an-  aooonnt  of  the  gradual  process  through 
which  Organum,  Diaphonia,  and  Disoant  sne- 
oessively  passed  before  they  became  developed 
into  pure  Counterpoint,  see  Pabt-wbiting.  [See 
also  eouNTBRPonrr.]  [W.  S.  R.] 

ORGENYI,   AoLAiA,   a  native  of  Vienna, 
and  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
army,    received    instruction    in    singing    {ram 
Mme.  Yiaidot  Garcia.    Miss  Org^nyi  made  her 
first  appearance  on-  the  stage  Sept.  a8,  1 865^  as 
Amina,  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin,  and 
was  highly  successful,,  both  on  account  of  her 
excellent  ringing  and  acting,,  and  of  the  natural 
charm  of  her  person  and  manner.  She  confirmed 
this  success  m  the  parts  she  next  played,  vi&. 
Lucia,    Agatha,    Yioletta^    Boeinai    Maigsiet» 
Martha,  and  Nomuk  She  first  appeared,  in  Eng- 
land April  2,  1866,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opeia» 
Covent  Garden,  as  Vldetta,  and  was  veiy  well 
received,  subsequently  playing  Luda  and  Marta. 
She  also  sang  in  concerts,  and  gained  gxeat  praise 
for  her  singing  of  Agatha's  soena  from  '  Der 
Freischtits'  (of  which  a  contemporary  remarked, 
'we  have  not  heard  anything  better  than  the 
opening  of  the  great  scene  .....  her  measuie 
and  expression  in  delivery  of  the  Laigo  bespoke  a 
real  'artist*) ;  and  also  of  Bach's  now  fiavourite  air 
*  Mein  glaubiges  Hen^*  to  the  oello  obbligato  <d 
Piatti,  of  which  the  same  writer  remarks  that 
<  the  elegance  and  distinction  of  her  mAnnof  and 
her  real  musical  acquirements  have  secured  her 
a  'public*     In  spite,  of  the  large  measure  of 
favour  given  her,  she  never  played  on  the  stags 
again  in  England,  but  in  1870  sang  in  concerts 
for  a  short  period,  being  well  received  at  the 
Philharmonic  in  the  above  scena  of  Weber,  and 
that  ftom  Lucia.    Miss  Orgdnyi,  after  her  first 
season  in  London  (having  refused  as  an  Austrian 
to  sing  at  that  timo  in  Berlin  on  account  of 
tiie  war  of  66)  went  to  Vienna  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  played  there  with  success,  and 
afterwards  was  heard  in  opera,  festivals,  and  con- 
certs, at  Leipzig  and  other  cities,   chiefly  at 
Dresden;  also  at  Bremen,  Stettin,  Copenhagen, 
etc.,  returning  to  Berlin  (concert,  71)  and  Vienna 
(7a) ;  also  in  Italian  opera  at  Berlin  (72),  with 
Artot-PadiUa  and  her  husband,  and  at  Florence. 
She  has  recently  been  appointed  Grand-Ducal 
chamber  singer  at  the  court  of  Schwerin.  [A.C.] 

ORGUE  EXPRESSIF.    A  French  name  for 
the  reed  organ  or  Habmoniuic.  [A.  J.  H.] 

ORIANA,  The  Tbiukphs  or.    A  collection 
of  25  madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  > 
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who  figures  under  the  name  of  Oriana,  oom- 
poeed  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  time, 
and  published,  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas 
Moiiey,  in  1601,  with  the  title  of  '  Madrigales. 
The  Tnumphee  of  Oriana,  to  5  and  6  voices :  com- 
posed by  diuers  seuerall  aacthors.  Newly  pub- 
uahed  by  Thomas  Morley,  Batcheler  of  Musick 
and  one  of  the  ffentlemen  of  her  Maiesties  honors 
able  Chappell.  The  composers  engaged  upon 
the  work  were  Michael  Este,  Dani^  Noroome, 
John  Mundy,  Mus.  Bao.,  John  Benet,  John  Hil- 
ton, Mus.  Bao.,  George  Marson,  Mus.  Bao.,. 
Richard  Carlton,  Mus.  Bao.,  John  Holmes,  Rich- 
ard Nicolson,  Thomas  Tomkins,  Michael  Caven- 
dish, William  Cobbold,  John  Fanner,  John  Wil- 
bye,  Thomas  Hunt,  Mus.  Bac,  Thomas  Weelkes, 
Jolm  Milton,  George  Kirbye,  Robert  Jones, 
John  Lisley,  and  ^ward  Johnson,  who  each 
contributed  one  madrigal,  and  Ellis  Gibbons  and 
Morley  himself,  who  c»ch  furnished  twp  madri- 
galB.  The  words, — they  cannot  be  called  poetry, 
—are  by  an  anonymous  author  or  authors,  and 
abound  with  allusions  to  the  Queen's  beauty, 
Tirtue,  grace,  etc.  eta  Each  madrigal,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  ends  with  the  couplet, 

*Then  lang  the  NymphB  and  Shepherds  of  Disna 

Uong  live  fair  OriAna.* 

Vari6u»-conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
occasion'  upon  which  the  work  was  written,  but 
as  they  are  mere  conjectures  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  person  named  in  soveral  of  • 
the  madrigals  as  a  singer  and  daneer.  [See 
BoKNT  Boots.]  The  work  was  dedicated  by 
Morley  to  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
Baron  of  Effingham,  and  Lord  High  Admuul  of 
England, .  so  -well  known  in  connection  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588.  The 
title  and  form  of  this  collection '  seem  to  haive 
been  suggested  by  a  set  of  Italian  madrigals 
called  '  11  Trionfo  di  Dori,*  written  in  praise  of 
a  lady  who  is  figured  under  the  name  of  Doris,, 
each  of  which <  ends  with  the  words  'Viva  la 
bella  Dori*;  the  earliest  extant  edition  of  which 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1601  (the  same  year 
in  wnich  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana'  was  pub- 
lished), but  which  was  undoubtedly  originally 
issued  at  some  earlier  period,  since  not  only  were 
some  of  the  composers  who  contributed  to  it  dead 
before  1601,  but  one  of  the  madrigals  in  it — 
*Ove  tra  Therbi  e  i  fiori,'  by  Giovanni  Croce  — 
had  been  adapted  to  the  English  words,  '  Hard 
by  a  crystal  fountain*  (afterwards  set  by  Morley 
for  the  Oriana  collection),  and  printed  in  the 
Second  Book  of  'Musica  Transalpina,'  in  1597. 
*llie  Triumphes  of  Oriana*  was  about  1814 
printed  in  sdbre  by  William  Hawes,  who  added 
to  it  two  madrigals  by  Thomas  Bateson  and 
Francis  Pilldngton,  which  were  sent  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  original  publication,  the  before- 
named  madrigal  by  Giovanni  Croce,  and  a  mad- 
rigal by  Bateson,  written  after  the  death  of 
Slizabeth,  entitled  '  Oriana's  Farewell.* 

The  Italian  work  just  named  is  entitled  'H 
Trionfo  di  Dori,  descritto  da  diversi  et  posti  in 
musica  da  altretanti  Autori.    A  Sei  Voci.*    The 
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madrigals  contained  in  it  are  ^9  in  number,  the 
words  and  music  being  furnished  by  as  many 
different  authors  and  composers.  The  composers 
were  Felice  Anerio,  Giovanni  Matteo  Asola, 
Hippolito  Baccusi,  Ludovico  Balbi,  Lelio  Ber- 
tani,  Pietro  Andrea  Bonini,  Paolo  Bosi,  Giovanni 
Cavaodo,  Orasio  Columbano,  Gasparo  Costa,  Gio- 
vanni Croce,  Giulio  Eremita,  Giovanni  Florio, 
Giovanni  Grabrieli,  Giovanni  Giacomo  Gastoldi, 
Ruggiero  Giovan^,  Leon  Leoni,  Giovanni  de 
Macque,.  Luca  Marenzio,  Tiburtio  Massaino, 
Filippo  de  Monte,  Giovanni  Palestina,  Costanzo 
Porta,  Alfonso  IVeti,  Hippolito  Sabino,  Anni- 
bal  Stabili,  Aleesandro  Striggio,  Orazio  Yecchi» 
and  Gasparo  Zetto..  Besides  the  impreesion  of 
1601,  another^  appeared,  also  at  Antwerp,  in 
1614.  LW.H.H.] 

ORNITHOPARCUS  or  ORNITOPAR- 
CHUS,  Akdbbas,  the  author  of  a  rare  Latin 
treatise,  entitled  *Music8e  Activse  Microk^us,* 
which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  15 16.  [See 
M10BOLOOU8.]  His  real  name  was  Vogelsang  or 
Vogelgesang,  and  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
Greek  pseudonym  of  Omithoparcus  on  account 
of  the  many  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and 
of  which  he  gives  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  third 
book  of  his  work.  Notlung  further  is  known 
about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Mein- 
ingen,  and  that  he  entitled  himself  'Magister 
Artium.* '  His  boolf  was  tcansUted  into  English 
by  John  Dowlamd  (London,  1609).    [W.B.S.] 

ORPHARION.    See  OBFHiOBSOir. 

0RPH£E  AUX  ENFERS.  Op^ra  bouffon, 
inr  2  acts  and  4.^ tableaux;  words  by  Hec(or 
Cr^mieuT,  music  by  Offenbach.  Produced  at  Uie 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Oct.  ai,-  i8j;8 ;  in  London,  in 
French  (Schneider),  at  St.  James's  Theatre,  July 
la,  1869.  [G.J 

0RPH£E  ET'EURIDICE.  'Heroic  drama 
in  3  acts,*  translated  and  adapted  by  Moli^  from 
the  Orfio  xd  Eubidiqe  of  Calsabigi ;  music  by 
Gluck,  also  slightly  alteredfrom  the  earlier  work. 
Produced  at  the  Acad&nie  de  Musique,  Aug.  a, 
1 774.  It  ran  for  45  consecutive  nights,  and  was 
played  397  times  up  to  1848.'  It  was  revived  at 
the  Th^tre  Lyrique  Nov.  19,  1859^  ^7  Madame 
Mardot    [See  Obfeo.]  [G.] 

ORPHftON,  L\  This  periodical,  the  organ 
of  the  Orph^ons,  and  the  choral  and  orchestral 
societies  of  France,  Algiers,  and  Belgium,  comes 
out  twice  a^month,  and  has  become  thei  model 
for  similar  productions.  It  was  founded  in  1855 
by  Abel  Smion,  and  ui  now  conducted  by  M. 
Henry  Abel  Simon,  with  a.  zealous  and  energetic 
staff,  foremost  among  whom  is  M.  Julien  Torchet, 
the  able  oBganiser  of  the  musical  contests  in  the 
departments.  [G.  C] 

ORPHftON,  ORPHI6ONISTB.  Th©  general 
name  of  the  French  singing  societies  and  their 
members.  Choral  singing,- had  been  largely  cul- 
tivated in  Germany  and  Switzerland,'  and  Lieder- 
tafelnhad  existed  for  someyears,  before  the  French 
established  similar  institutions.  As  Goethe  had 
assisted  Zelter  in  founding  the  first  Liedertafel 
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in  Berlin  in  1808,  bo  ten  yean  Uter  B^ranger 
materially  contributed  to  the  Buccesa  of  the 
Orphan,  by  nominating  Bocqaillon-Wilhem  as 
teacher  of  singing  in  the  Ecoles  d^enseignement 
mutuel,  at  Paris,  when  music  was  made  one  of 
the  subjects  of  study  in  October  1818.  It  was 
not  however  till  1835  that  the  Conseil  municipal 
of  Paris  voted  the  adoption  of  singing  in  all  the 
communal  schools.  Three  years  later  it  was 
adopted  at  the  universities,  and  thus  the  whole 
youth  of  France  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing an  ear  for  music. 

The  working-classes  in  Paris  and  the  depart- 
ments next  came  under  consideration,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Wilhem  and  under  his  superinten- 
dence, evening  classes  were  opened  in  1835  in  the 
Rue  Montgolfier  by  Hubert,  who  afterwards  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Orph^on.  The  success  of 
this  attempt  encouraged  the  formation  of  similar 
classes  in  different  quarters  of  Paris,  all  directed 
by  followers  of  Wilhem*s  method.  These  classes 
were  all  for  male  voices  only,  and  thus  the 
Orph^on  had  at  its  disposal  hundreds  of  tenors 
and  basses,  who  could  be  used  to  reinforce  the 
choirs  of  the  Ecoles  communales  for  choral  sing- 
ing on  a  grand  seale.  The  interest  in  performances 
of  this  kind  increased  rapidly,  and  soon,  through 
the  exertions  of  M.  Delaporte  and  others,  *  con- 
tests' and  festivals  were  established,  to  which 
choral  unions  flocked  fiom  all  parts  of  France. 

Influenced  doubtless  by  the  growing  import- 
ance of  these  gatherings,  the  corporation  of 
Paris  resolved  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  Or- 
phan a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  capable  of 
managing  the  institution  on  sound  musical  prin- 
ciples ;  their  choice  fell  on  M.  Gounod,  who  be- 
came conductor  in  1851,  and  under  whom  the 
society  prospered  immensely.  On  his  resignation 
in  i860,  owing  to  the  increase  of  Paris  it  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  being  conducted  by  M.  Francois  Bazin, 
and  that  of  the  right  bank  by  M.  rasdeloup. 
Hubert  beeame  inspector  of  the  Ecoles  com- 
munales on  Xhe  right  bank,  and  Foulon  of  those 
on  the  left.  In  the  spring  of  each  year  a  test- 
performance  was  held  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs 
Eiys^es,  and  in  the  Cirque  d*hiver,  at  which  1200 
picked  singers — about  half  the  number  in  atten* 
dance  at  the  schools  and  adult  classes — sang  the 
new  pieoes  learned  during  the  year  before  the 
Pr^fet  of  the  Seine,  and  the  members  of  the 
Commission  de  surveillance  du  chant.  This 
organisation  was  maintained  till  1872,  but  the 
societies  wei^  senously  affected  by  the  war,  and 
in  1873  the  Oi^h^n  was  again  united  under  the 
sole  conductorship  of  Bazin,  who  retained  it  till 
liis  death.  His  favourite  ,pupil,  M.  Danhauser, 
inspector  of  singing  in  thie  Ecoles  communales 
since  1875,  was  appointed  in  July  1878  Inspec- 
tor-General of  singing,  a  position  really  equiva- 
lent to  that  previou^y  held  by  Bazin  and  by 
Gounod. 

The  repertoire  of  theOrpheonists  is  very  varied, 
and  comprises  pieces  in  various  styles  composed 
expii^essly  for  them  by  Hal^vy,  Adolphe  Adam, 
Fdlicien    David,    Ambroise    Thomas,   Gounod, 
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Bazin,  Boulangerj  Semet,  Delibes,  Massenet, 
Dubois,  and,  most  of  all,  Laurent  de  Rillt^,  who 
has  composed  over  a  hundred  choral  melodiee. 
In  Belgium  also,  where  choral-singing  is  cultivated 
with  great  success,  several  composers  have  written 
for  the  Orph^nistes,  especially  Hanssens  (bom  at 
Ghent  Jidy  la,  1802  ;  died  at  Brussels  April  8, 
1 871),  Gevaert,  Soubre,  Denefve,  Radoux,  and 
Camille  de  Vos,  the  Belgian  rival  of  de  Rill^. 

An  institution  which  in  1867  numbered  in 
France  alone  3.243  choral  societies,  with  147,500 
effective  members,  and  which  still  (1880)  ccHn- 
prises  1500  Orph^ons  and  <So,ooo  O^h^coiistes, 
naturally  required  organs  of  its  own,  especially 
for  the  ventilation  of  topics  connected  with  the 
'  conoours '  and  festivals.  The  most  important  of 
these  are '  La  France  chorale,'  *  L*£cho  dee  Or- 
ph^ons,*-'  La  nouveUe  France  chorale,*  and  *  L'Or^ 
ph^on.'    [See  Musical  Psriodicals.] 

There  is  at  present  no  history  of  the  Orph^oo, 
but  ample  materials  exist  in  tiie  above  periodi- 
cals. They  give  details  of  the  '  granda  jours,* 
and  of  the  principal  feats  accomplished  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  choral  societies  ;  each  as 
the  journey  of  3000  Orph^nistes  onder  M. 
Delaporte  to  London  in  June  i860,  and  the 
international  contests  of  Lille  (i86a).  Anas 
(1864),  Paris  (1867  and  78),  Rheims  (1869  and 
76),  Lyons  (1877)  and  Brussels  (1880).  For 
these  occasions  the  best  pieces  in  their  repertoire 
have  been  composed,  and  attention  may  be 
directed  n>ecially  te  '  Le  Tyrol,*  '  Le  Gamaval 
de  Rome,  *  La  Kuit  du  Sabbat,'  and  others,  by 
A.  Thomas,  to  words  by  the  writer  of  thia  article^ 
striking  productions,  which  within  the  limits  of  a 
simple  chorus,  exhibit  the  variety,  interest,  and 
movement  of  a  dramatic  scene.  [G.  C] 

ORPHEOREON,  ORPHEORON,  or  OR- 
PHARION.  An  instrument  of  the  dUier 
kind,  with  flat  back,  but  with  the  ribs  Bluif>ed 
in  more  than  one  incurvation.  The  varieties  of 
the  orpheoreonalso  differed  from  the  usual  cither 
in  the  bridge  being  oblique,  rising  towards  the 
treble  nde.  According  to  Preetoriua  ('  Organo- 
graphia,'  Wolfenbuttel,  1619,  p.  54)  the  orpheo> 
reon  was  tuned  like  a  lute  in  *  Kammerton  (a). 
[See  Ldtb.]  The  strings  were  of  brass  or  iron, 
in  six  or  seven  pairs,  and  were  played  with  a 
plectrum.  A  larger  orpheoreon  was  caUed  Pe* 
norcon,  and  a  still  larger  one  Pandore, — Pre- 
torius  spells  this  Pandorra  or  Bandoer.  According 
to  his  authority  it  was  invented  in  Bngland ;  to 
which  another  adds  the  name  of  John  Rose,  citi- 
zen of  Xiondon,  living  in  Bridewell,  and  the  date 
of  about  1560.  It  must  however  have  h&sn  a 
rather  different  orpheoreon.  Following  Pneto* 
rius,  the  pandore,  and  we  presume  its  congeners, 
had  no  chanterelle  or  melody  string,  and  could 
therefore  have  been  used  only  for  accompaniment, 
like  the  common  cither,  iutoribus  et  tuirtoribut 
uaitatum  instrumentum.  He  gives  cither  tunings 
for  several  strings,  including  the  common  'four- 
course'  (6)  and  'Italian*  {c);  old  tunings  {d),  (e), 
often  used  an  octave  lower  on  the  lute  in  France, 
and  the  old  Italian  six-course  (/),  but  no  other 
than  the  lute  tuning  above  mentioned  for  the 
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orpbeoreon  family.  The  player  probably  tuned 
as  he  chose.  The  forms  *  Orpharion*  and  *  Pan- 
dora* occur  in  a  book  on  the  Lute  and  other 
instruments,  entitled  'The  Schoole  of  Musicke/ 
by  Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1603.  A  copy  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  another  instru- 
ment which  Praetorius  describes  as  being  like  a 
pandore  in  the  back ;  this  was  the  Quintema,  or 
Chitema.  It  differed,  howeyer,  in  other  respects, 
as  the  ribs,  belly,  etc.,  were  of  simple  outline,  and 
the  bridge  was  straight.  He  says  it  was  tuned 
like  the  very  earliest  lutes  (^),  and  depicts  it  in 
his  illustrations  as  not  unlike  a  guitar. 

,(a)      (6)  (c>  (d) 
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^^  ^^       "^  [A.  J.  H.] 

ORPHEUS.  A  coIlectioB  of  Fart-songs  or 
Vocal  Quartets  by  German  composers,  with 
English  woixis,  published  in  parts  and  com- 
pressed score.  It  was  started  by  Messrs.  Ewer 
about  1840,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
day  by  their  successors,  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co. 
The  books  and  songs  marked  with  *  are  for 
Mixed  Toices ;  the  others  for  ^qual  ditto. 

8IBIX8 1. 


1.  Bright  iword.   Webw. 
S.  Youthful  flower.   Blam 
a  8i!rat  nlffht.    Webar. 

4.  O'er  moor  tad.    Spobr. 
ft.  Come^  bojri.    Maiwchner. 

5.  Merrj  and  free.   H.  Werner. 

8. 
7.  The  labbath  call.   Kreatnr. 
S.  XTenlof.    De  Call. 
•.  Piano,  piano.    ReyMed. 

10.  BanUh,  oh!  maiden.   Lorent. 

11.  LQtxow's  wild  hunt.    Weber. 

13.  SokUer*!  aong.   Wenier. 

8. 
IS.  Harkl  abo^e  ut.   Kreutav. 

14.  Id  tbe  twilight.    Weber. 

15.  Lorely  Dight.    Chwatal. 

16.  The  two  roece.    Werner. 

17.  The  toper's  glee.    Zelter. 

18.  Hunting  chorua.   Webok 
la  Integer  Ylta.  nemming. 

4. 
90.  The  hantanen.  F.  Kreutav. 
S.  Parting.    V.  Otto. 
Sa.  O!  tanctiMlma.   Do. 
SS.  He  who  tnute.   Elienhofv. 
Si.  MaTing.    MAlter. 
tb»  AbMDoe.   F.  Schneidar. 

6. 
SS.  On  fragrant  mjrtlei.   Mftller. 
tJ.  Oh!  cruel  maid.    Kalliwada. 
S8.  Twine,  ye  roees.    Pohlentx. 
99.  The  lun  U  |one.    Bergt. 
90.  Deh  con  me.    Sryfried. 
SI.  Dear  maid.    Oe  CaU. 
8L  Tbe  aacrlflee.   Fuaa. 

«. 
as.  I  ten  thee.  boy.   Oraetlnl. 
84.  Soldier**  ehorus.    Werner, 
an.  The  ladiee.    Belchardt. 
».  Mariner's  aong.   M.  Haydn. 
87.  To  long.    Weber. 
9».  King  Joy.   Werner. 
m.  eLud  tersne.   SeyfHed. 


4S.  Wave  high  your  hati.   Banr. 
44.  eThe  swallows.    Pohlents. 
4A.  Harold  Harfager.   H.  Wemar. 
4B.  Dr.  St.  Paul.    Zelter. 
47.  Oft  When  night.   De  OaO. 


O.  W.  Finkk 
Dominel    SSilll- 


48.  The  twelv«. 
4t.  Libera  me, 
woda. 

50.  The  chapel.   Kreutnr. 

51.  Under  every  teee-tep.  Kohlan. 
sa.  The  rifleman.    F.  Utto. 

65.  Pleating  pain.    De  Call. 

M.  Thro' woods  a  fields.  Kreutnr. 
86.  eAh*  tell  me  not.  Mendelaiohn. 

9. 
68.  Hm  enekoo.   Spobr. 
67.  Lite'e  deeeit.   Btehiacker. 

66.  HunUman'sjoy.   C.Kreutnsk 
89.  Haideu.  listen.    0.  F.  Adam. 
60.  Beauteous  clouds*  F.  Werner. 
41.  Parting.   F.  Otto. 


10. 


68, 


40.  eThe  v«q>er  hymn 

41.  Tb«  miner's  song. 
AelnfeUoe.  Hi 


Beethoven^ 
Annackar. 


Tbe  first  day  of  spring, 
delssohn. 

65.  War  song.  H.  Wemea. 
64.  Serenade.  Eisenhofer. 
6&  Bacchanalian.    Poblentz. 

66.  The  mariner's  return.  Uoeslee. 

67.  Huntsman's  song.    Pohlentz. 
66.  Spring  time.   Kreutaer. 

69.  eUope  and  laith.   Weber. 

U. 

70.  eThe  eauinoz.   Kreutaet. 

71.  Hilarity.    Dehn. 

72.  The  recompense.  Menddssohn* 
n.  The  request.   Bertelsmann. 
74  The  wood  nymph.   Suter. 

IS. 
70.  •Hark,  harkl  the  lark.  KSekan. 
76.»Lord.  have  mercy.   Mendelt* 

sohn. 
n.  Hope  and  fear.   F.  Otto. 

78.  Boat  song.    F.  Schubert. 

79.  The  dying  chUd.    J.  J.  Vlotta. 

80.  Soldier's  love.   F.  KQcken. 

81.  The  complaint.   F.  Otto. 

88.  Gondolier's  serenade.  F.Scho- 
bert. 


1. 
2. 
S. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
18. 

13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 


M. 

19. 

ao. 

31. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Do. 
Do. 


SERIES  n. 

The  woods.   Mendelnohn. 
Spring  Is  come.    Do. 
O  hills.  O  vales!    Do. 
The  nightingale.    Do. 
The  vale  of  rest.    Do. 
Bunting  song.   Do. 

14 

Turkish  drinking  song. 
The  hunter's  farevrell. 
Summer  song.   De. 
The  voyage.    Do. 
Lore  and  wine.    Do. 
Spring's  journey.   Doi 

16. 

•On  the  sea.    Do. 

•In  the  woods.   Do* 

Hie  thee,  shallop.   KOckoni 

War  song.    Do. 

Tbe  miller's  daughter.  HIrtel. 

16. 

Go,  speed  thy  flight.   Otto. 
Letusbejeyirul.    Schneider. 
The  trooper's  song.    Weber. 
Not  a  spot  on  earth.   Winter. 
Shall  e'er  my  heart.    Do. 
•May  song.    Mendelssohn. 
•The  morning  walk.   Gade. 
Che  bel  contento.   Seyfrled: 


18. 


17. 


as.  The  merry  wayfurer.     Men- 
delssohn. 

27.  Farewell  meethig.   Do; 

28.  Serenade.    Do. 

a9.  Eastern  drlnkiag  long.   Do. 


90.  Song  of  the  worthy  man.   Do. 

31.  The  Bhine.    Do. 

32.  Tis  the  song  whose  spirit.  Do. 

33.  Student's  parting  song.    Do. 
19. 

34.  The  SUt  of  May.   MoUque. 

36.  eLove.    Cherublni. 
96.  Where '8  the  gain?   L.DeCall. 

37.  Convivial  aong.    Molique. 

38.  Evening  comes.   Belcke. 

ao.e 

39.  The  New  Tear.    Mendelssohn. 

40.  The  happy  lover.    Do. 

41.  The  shepherd's  song.    Do. 
48.  The  wood  minstrels.    Do. 

45.  The  victors'  return.    Do. 
44.  The  wandering  minstrels.  Do. 

21. 

46.  Tdl  me  on  what  holy.   Fuss. 

46.  When  the  hues.    Beissiger. 

47.  What  is  life?   Blum. 
I  think  and  dream.    Sutor. 
Old  Bacchus.   Ackers. 
Serenade.   Busae. 

8a.e 
Bemembrance.   Mendelssohn. 
68.  Praise  of  spring.    Do. 
68.  Spring  song.    Do. 
64  In  the  forest.   Do. 


48. 
49. 
60. 

61. 


23.e 
66.  LUb's  bright  dream.  F.  Gayer. 

24. 
66.  The  young  musicians.  KAcken. 
87.  The  Rhine.    Do. 
66.  O  wert  thou.   Do. 


LAn    old 


aSw 
romance. 


SBBISSm. 


Sl.e 


movements.    Mendelssohn. 
a.  I  would  that  my.   BdsslgeK 
8.  The  brook.   Do. 
4  Winter  aong.    Dom. 

86. 
6.  Lore  beareth  patiently.   Sies. 

6.  The  time  of  aong  has  ooiae.  Do. 

7.  Good  night.    Kflcken. 
a  eThe  secret.    Beissiger. 

a  ^t  Is  deereed.    Mendelssohn. 

27.* 
10;  The  unkbown  land.    Fanny 

Hansel,  net  Mendel saohn. 
IL  In  autumn.    Do. 
12.  Morning's  greetings.    Do. 
UL  The  woodland  valley.   DOk 
14  Tbe  woods  are  glovring.   Do. 

88. 
16.  Love  and>aourag«.   SptAr. 

16.  Toast.   ZoUner.- 

17.  Serenade.    KQcken. 
UL  Hard  timea.   Dnrmar. 

29.e 
IK  The  deep  repose  of  nigbs. 

delssohn. 
ao.  Autumn  song.   Do. 
aL  The  lark  song.    Da 
28.  The  primrose.   Da 
as.  Homage  to  spring.   DOk 
80. 
0  world,  thou  art.   Hiller. 
Image  of  the  rose.  Beichardt. 
Tears  of  anguish.    I>a» 


In   three  2g.  Song  of  night.   Mendelaaohn. 


29.  An  old  love  song. 
90.  Alone.   Do. 
31.  Greeting.    Do. 
88.  Spring  aong^   Do. 


Do. 


91. 

as. 

86. 

87.  Serenade.   MOller. 


33.  Hom«;   Benedict. 

34.  Faith.    Frans. 
36.  Spring.   Mailer. 

36.  On  the  water.   Ourr. 
97.  The  water  Uly.   Gade. 

S3w^ 

38.  Swlu  Voltklied.   KQcken. 

39.  Yolkslled.    Swablan. 

40.  Tyrolese  Volkslied.    KQcken. 
4L  Farewen.  Swabian. 

Sl.e 

41  How  can  a  bird.   Abt. 
43.  In  spring  tftne.    Do. 
44  The  rover's  joy.    Do. 
46.  Evening  aong.    Do. 
48.  Tbe  fkmee'k  review.   Do. 


€h  Laura's  prayer.   A.  DIabelll. 
48.  Tbe  morning  stroll.   H.  Esaer. 


49.  e  flstherland.   Abt. 

60.  Merry  May.   Do. 

61.  Thuringian  Yolkslled.   Do. 

62.  Farewell,  thou  lovdy*   Do. 
68.  Evening.   Do. 


87. 


SKBIESiy. 


Mootft. 


1.  Hasten  90  tbe  fight, 
a.  Union.    Marschner. 

8.  The  battle-field.    H.  Werner. 
4.  The  united  band.    J.  Otto.^ 
B.  On  the  march.   Becker. 

36.* 
a  Thy  goodness.   Beetbovau 
7.  God  is  my  song.    Do. 
8. 1  love  my  God.    Do. 

9.  Swiniy  fades  my  lib.   Do. 

10.  The  heavens  proclaim.    Do. 

11.  God  my  help.    Hauptmann. 
18.  Look  up  to  God.   Do. 

18.  Prayer.   Do. 

S9.» 
14.  A  lament.   Yolkslled. 
16.  To  the  sunshine.    Do. 
16.  Annie  of  Tharaw.   Do. 


Do. 


17.  A  spring  bmant. 

18.  Farewell.   Do. 

19.  Tbe  Lurley.   Do. 

4e.» 
ao.  Ylneta.  F.  Abt. 
aL  Hm  threecbafen.   H.  Trahn. 
88.  Northman's  song.    KQcken. 
aa  Tbe  dance.   J.  Otto. 

41.* 
84.  The  Inoonstants.   Schumann. 
86.  The  heath  roee.   Do. 

86.  The  recruit.   Do. 

87.  The  Highland  lassie.   Do. 

42. 
28.  Battlin'  roarin'  Wnile.   Do. 
39.  Fellow  passengers.    Do. 

80.  The  lovely  Adelaide.  Yolkslled. 

81.  To  tbe  wood  we'll  go.   Do. 


6U 


ORPHEUS. 


0  SALUTARIS  H08TIA. 


A  similar  work — but  for  eqtiftl  yoices  only- 
appeared  in  Germany^  entitled  *  Orpheua :  Samm- 
lung  auflerlesene  mehrstimmige  Gesange  fUr 
M&nnerBtimmen,'  in  many  volamesy  publi&ed  at 
Leipzig,  by  Friedlein,  and  by  Zollner.  [6.] 

•  ORPHEUS  BRITANNICUS ;  a  Collection 
of  all  the  choiceet  songs  for  One,  Two,  and  Three 
voices,  composed  by  Mr,  Henry  Piircell ;  together 
with  such  Symphonies  for  Violins  or  Flutes  as 
were  by  him  designed  for  any  of  tbem,  and  a 
Thorough-bass  to  each  Song,  figurMfi)rthe  Organ, 
Harpsichord,  or  Theorbo  Lute,'  with  jMirtnut.; 
2  vols,  small  folio,  London  1698-1702.  Second 
edition  1 706-1 7 1 3.    [See  Pubosll.] 

ORTIGUE,  Joseph  Louib  D',  bom  at  C»- 
vaillon,  May  a  a,  1803,  died . suddenly  in  Paris, 
I^ov.  30,  1866,  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
musical  liUeraleurt  of  modem  France.  He 
studied  at  first  merely  as  an  amateur,  under 
the  Castil  Biases,  father  and  son.  He  went 
to  Aiz  in  Provence  to  study  law,  but  music 
proved  more  powerful,  and  he  finally  resolved 
to  abandon  the  law  for  musical  literature. 
With  this  view  he  came  to  Pans  in  1839,  and 
began  by  writing  musical  critiques  in  the  '  Me- 
morial Catholique';  then,  becoming  intimate 
with  La  Mennais,  ha  wrote  for  '  L*  Avenir,*  and, 
after  its  failure,  for  *  La  Quotidienne,'  besides  the 
'Gazette  musicale'  and  'La  JErance  musioale.' 
After  his  marriage  'in  1835  he  redoubled  his  ex- 
ertions and  contributed  to  half  a  score  of  periodi- 
cals,  including  the  *  Temps,*  '  Revue  des  deux 
Mondee,' •  National,'  'L'Univers,*  'LUniversit^ 
Catbolique,'  'L*Opinion  Gatholigue,*  and  above 
all  the  '  Journal  des  I>ebats.'  To  this  last  paper 
he  mainly  owed  his  ireputation,  and  his  place  in 
several  commissions,  historical  and  scientific,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  govemment. 

His  important  works  are  his  large  'Diction- 
naire  lituigique,  historique,  et  th^orique  de 
Plain  Chant  et  de  Musique  religieuse'  (Pans 
1854  and  i860,  small  4to),  and  *La  Musique  k 
I'Eglise'  (ibid.  1861,  lamo).  To  the  former  of 
these  the  Abb^  Nomand  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  under  the  nom  tU  plume  of  Theodore 
Nisard.^  D^Ortigue  was  associated  with  Nieder- 
meyer  in  foundi^  -*  La  Maltrise '  (1857),  a  perio- 
dical for  sacred  music, and  in  the  'TraittS  th^oirique 
et  pratique  de  raocempagnement  du  Plain-Chant ' 
(Paris  1 856,  large  8vo.)  In  i86a  he  started,  with 
M.  F^x  Clement,  the  'Journal  des  Maltrises,*  a 
periodical  of  reactionary  principles  in  sacred 
music,  which  soon  collapsed.  He  was  an  honest 
and  laborious  writer ;  his  name  will  live  through 
his  '  Diotionnaire,*  which  contains  some  excellent 
articles,  but  his  other  books  are  mere  musical 
miscellanies^  thoughtfully  written  but  not  en- 

1  mSABD.  Thkooobk.  whoM  imI  nune  wm  Th^oiMe  XA«I«r 
Mormand,  bora  &t  Quaregnon  in  Belgium,  Jan.  27, 1812,  was  ordained 
priMt  In  lasft,  and  in  1M2  became  organist  of  a  church  in  ParU.  and 
was  employed  bj  a  large  eccletiastioal  bookieller  to  edit  boulu  of 
plaln-aong.  Being  naturally  of  a  oontroversial  turn  of  mind,  he  pub- 
lished many  pampblets  on  questions  connected  with  musical  archie- 
ology  i  but  these  are  of  less  value  than  his  edhion  of  Dom  Jumllhac's 
treatise  on  *  La  Science  et  la  Pratique  duPlaln-Obant.'  from  which  be 
enracted  his  pamphlet '  De  la  Notation  proportlonelle  du  Moyen-Age  * 
(Paris.  IMT) ;  his  '  Xtudes  sur  les  aneiennes  notations  musieales  de 
r Europe'  (no  date),  directed  against  F^is ;  and  flnaUy  hU  nmark- 
able  articles  in  d'Onlgue's  Dlctlonnalre. 


dowed  with  any  of  those  qualities  of  style  or 
matter  which  ensure  any  lasting  influence.  [6.C.] 

0  SALUTARIS  H0STL4*  a  Hymn  sung 
during  the  Office  called  Benediction,'  at  the 
moment  when  the  Tabernacle  is  opened,  in  order 
that  the  Consecrated  Host  may  be  removed  and 
placed  in  the  Monstrance  prepared  for  its  aolemh 
Exposition. 

Sometimes  also,  though  less  frequently,  '  O  sal- 
utaris  hoetia*  is  sung  at  High  Maaa,  inunedi- 
ately  after  the  'Benedictus*:  not  indeed  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Mass  itself,  to  which  it  does 
not  properly  belong,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
long  and  distracting  pause  which  would  other- 
wise ensue,  when — as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
4n  Plain  Chaunt  Masses — the  *Benediciaa'  is 
too  short  to  fill  up  the  time  which  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  between  the  Elevation  of  the  Host 
and  the  *  Pater  noster.' 

The  Plain  Chant  Melody  of '0  salutaris  hostia' 
is  a  very  beautiful  one,  in  the  Eighth  Mode,  and 
-introduces  some  ligatures,  which,  when  carefully 
sung,  add  greatly  to  its  effect.  It  needs,  how- 
ever, an  experienced  Choir  to  do  it  full  justioe. 
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Pierre  de  la  Rue  has  treated  the  theme  of 
'^0  salutaris'  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  in  a 
very  celebrated  Mass,  wherein  he  seems  to  have 
delibemtely  sacrificed  all  higher  aims  to  the 
desire  of  exhibiting  his  stupendous  learning  to 
ithe  utmost  possible  advantage,  the  result  of  his 
labours  being  a  series  of  infinitely  oomplicated 
Canons,  of  which  one — the  Kyrie  eleiaon — will 
be  ibund  at  page  229  of  the  present  volume. 
Happily,  Pierre  de  la  Rue  did  not  always  write 
in  this  ultia-pedantic  style.  In  another  of  hia 
Masses — the  '  Missa  de  S.  Anna  * — he  has  sub- 
stituted for  the  Benedictus  a  Polyphonic  setting 
of '  O  salutaris '  of  surpassing  beauty,  full  of  rich 
harmony,  and,  so  far  as  its  style  is  concerned, 
very  much  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  We  ^are  the  more  indebted  to  him  for 
this,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the 
Hymn,  between  the  Sanctus  and  A^us  Dei, 
proves  the  custom  of  introducing  it  at  High 
Mass  te  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  15th  century; 
and  secondly,- because,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
paratively late  date  of  the  Office  of  <  Benedic* 
tion,'  the  number  of  genuine  polyphonic  settings 
of  the  Music  needed  for  it  is  exceedingly  smalL 

In  modem  times  '  O  salutaris  *  is  treated  in  a 
very  different  spirit.  Most  Composers  of  the 
present  century  have  adapted  it  for  a  Solo  Voioe^ 

t  Fr.  ^o/ai. 


0  SAXUTABIS  HOSnA. 

with  a  highly  elaborate  aocompanfanent,  and  a 
not  always  very  moderate  amount  of  Jioritura, 
Cherubini  has  written  many  Bettings  of  it,  one 
of  which  is  abnoflt  as  popular  as  his  celebrated 
'Ave  Maria*;  and  Rossini  has  introduced  it 
into  his  Messe  Solennelle,  in  company  with  a 
Melody  of  ravishing  beauty.  Both  these  inspi- 
rations— for  we  can  call  them  nothing  less — are 
all  that  can  be  wished,  so  far  as  Music  is  con- 
cerned, but  utterly  unfit  for  their  intended 
position,  either  in  the  Office  of  Benediction  or 
the  Mass.  [W.S.B.] 

OSBORNE,  OsoRGi  Alkxandkb,  bom  in  1806 
at  Limerick,  where  his  father  was  an  organist,  was 
a  self-instructed  pianist  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  18,  when  he  determined  on  making  music  his 
profession  and  seeking  instruction  on  the  Ck>n- 
tinent.  In  1825  he  repaired  to  Belgium,  and 
found  a  home  in  the  house  of  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  Cherubini's  friend,  the  well-known  musi- 
cal amateur,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  best  German  composers.  In  1826 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  the  pianofcNrte 
under  Pixis,  and  harmony  under  F^tis.  Ho  after- 
wards  placed  himself  under  Kalkbrenner,  and 
soon  obtained  a  good  position  among  the  pianists 
of  the  day,  took  his  fuU  share  in  the  musical 
life  at  that  time  so  abundant  in  Paris,  and 
amongst  other  advantages  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Chopin  and 
Berlioz.  His  recollections  of  these  remarkable 
men  he  has  recently  communicated  to  the  Musi- 
cal Association.  In  1843  Mr.  Osborne  settled  in 
London,  where  he  has  for  many  years  been  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  genial  teachers.  He 
composed,  in  conjunction  with  De  Beriot,  duos 
for  pianoforte  and  violin,  on  themes  from  Rossini 
and  Auber.  His  other  works  consist  of  string 
quartets  and  fantasias,  rondos  and  variations 
for  the  pianoforte.  His  '  Plnie  des  Perles,*  a 
brilliant  and  charming  drawing-room  pieoe,  was 
extraordinarily  popular  in  its  day.       [W.H.H.] 

OSSIA,  OPPURE,  OWERO.  These  words 
(the  meaning  of  which  is  Teepectively  *  Or  it  may 
be,* '  Or  besides,* '  Or  else  *)  are  used  indifferently 
to  mark  a  passage,  generally  printed  above  the 
treble  or  below  the  bass,  which  imiy  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  written  in  I3ie  body  or  text  ot 
the  work,  being  in  most  cases  an  easier  version 
of  the  same  kind  of  effect.  For  instance,  '  ossia ' 
is  so  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  £b  op.  73,  21  bars 
from  the  end.  The  aame  direction  also  occurs 
frequently  in  the  pianoforte  works  of  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  Brahms.  Liszt  sometimes  gives  the 
easier  passage  in  the  text,  and  writes  the  more 
difficult  one  over  It.  Hiese  words  were  also 
used  when  the  compass  of  lake  piano  was  in  pro- 
cess of  alteration;  thus  Moscheles  sometimes 
adapts  passages  originally  written  for  a  full-«ized 
piano,  to  the  smaller  compass,  writing  the  passage 
for  the  smaller  piano  above  that  of  the  full-sized 
one. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  words  Plu» 
faciU  or  leicfUcr.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 
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OTELLO.  Opera ;  the  libretto  based  on  Shake- 
speare's play,  the  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at 
the  Fonao,  Naples,  in  1 816.  Ill  French  at  the 
Academic,  as  Othello,  Sept.  2, 1844,  but  with  very 
little  success.  In  London  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
May  16,  1822.  Desdemona  was  one  of  the  great 
parts  of  both  Pasta  and  Malibran.  [G.] 

OSTINATO,  i.e.  Obstinate.  '  Basso  ostinato ' 
is  the  Italian  term  for  a  ground  bass,  which  re- 
curs obstinately  throughout  the  composition. 
[See  Ground  Bass,  vol.  i.  634  6.]  *  I  shall  seem 
to  you,'  says  'Mendelssohn,  *  like  a  Basso  ostinato, 
always  grumbling  over  again,  and  at  last  be- 
coming quite  tiresome.^  [G.] 

OTTAVINO.  An  octave  flute.  [SeePiooOLO.] 
OTTHOBONI,  THB  Cabdinal  Pixtbo,  ne- 
phew to  Pope  Alexander  VIIl,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1668,  advanced  to  the  Purple  in  1690,  and 
afterwards  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Holy 
See.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  Art,  and  a 
firm  friend  to  aU  great  Artists,  whether  native 
or  foreign.  In  proof  of  ^lis  may  be  cited  his 
patronage  of  Corelli,  and  his  intimacy  with  Do- 
menico  Scarlatti  and  Handel,  for  both  of  whom 
he  entertained  a  sincere  regard.  It  was  indeed 
at  his  suggestion  that,  during  Handers  short 
residence  m  Rome,  these  two  great  Musicians 
•entered  upon  the  memorable  trial  of  skill,  which 
resulted  in  a  drawn  battle  upon  the  Harpsichord, 
though  Scarlatti  himself  confessed  to  Handd^s 
great  superiority  over  him  upon  the  Organ. 

Cardinal  Otthoboni  is  best  known  to  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Musicians  by  his  splendid 
Library.  He  was  an  enthusiastio  collector  of 
MSS. ;  and  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Library 
belonging  to  the  noUe  house  of  Altaemps,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  possession  of 
some  priceless  treasures  which  had  remained  in 
custody  of  the  family  evw  since  they  wean  first 
acquired  by  the  Duke  Giovanni  Angelo  in  the 
^6th  century.  The  interest  attached  to  these 
volumes  is  no  ordinary  one.  Duke  Giovanni 
Angelo  Altaemps  was  not  only  the  friend  of 
Palestrina,  but  his  pupil  also.  His  Choir  ranked 
next  in  excellence  to  that  of  the  Pontifical 
Chapel ;  and  Palestrina  and  other  great  Masters 
of  uie  age  supplied  him  with  a  vast  number  of 
original  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  still 
remain  unedited.  Many  of  these  works  appear 
to  be  hopelessly  lost :  but  two  large  volumes  are 
still  preserved  in  the  ColWio  Romano,*  and  six 
in  the  Vatican  Library.  l£ose  belonging  to  the 
College  contain  eight  Motets  for  four,  and  nine 
for  eight  Voices,  by  Palestrina,  all  of  which  have 
lately  been  published  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  in  their  complete  (x^ection. 
Those  in  the  Vatican  Library  contain  Masses  and 
other  compositions,  which  for  the  most  part  still 
remain  unpublished.  These  last»  now  known  as 
the  Altaemps -Otthoboni  Collection,  were  the 
volumes  secured  by  the  learned  Cardinal,  after 
whose  death,  in  the  year  1740,  they  were  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  Vatican  Library  by 
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Pope  Benedict  XIV.  Their  authenticity  m 
fikithful  copies,  made  from  original  MSS.  daring 
^e  lifetime  of  Paleetrina  and  the  other  great 
Masters  whose  works  they  contain,  is  indis- 
putable ;  and,  in  common  with  the  volmnee  in 
the  Collegio  Romano,  they  possess  an  additional 
interest  Irom  the  £ftct  that  the  Accidentals  de- 
manded by  the  laws  of  Cantus  fictns  are  supplied 
in  them  throughout.  [See  Mubioa  fiota.I  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  by  whose  hand  those 
Accidentals  were  inserted.  In  all  probability 
they  were  introduced  for  the  oonTenience  of  the 
Ducal  Choir.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  date 
from  a  time  when  Cantus  fictus  was  much  more 
generally  studied  than  it  is  now;  and  on  this 
account  they  are  invaluable  authorities  on  dis- 
puted points. 

Cardinal  Otthoboni  died,  as  we  have  said,  in 
1740.  In  the  March  number  of  the  'Gentle- 
man's Magazine*  for  that  year,  the  obituary  con- 
tains the  following  account  of  his  honours  and 
liberality.  'Cardinal  Ottoboni  died  on  Feb.  17, 
aged  73.  He  advanced  to  the  Purple  at  the 
age  of  32.  He  died  possessed  of  nine  Abbeys 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  five  in  Venice,  and 
three  in  France,  which  last  only  amounted 
to  56,000  livres  per  annum.  He  was  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  Coll«^,  and,  in  that  quality,  Bishop 
of  VeUetri  and  Ostia,  Protector  of  France, 
Arc1u)riest  of  S.  John  Lateran,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Holy  Office.  He  had  a  particular  inclina- 
tion, when  young,  to  Music,  Poetry,  and  das- 
sieal  Learning  —  composing  Airs,  Operas,  and 
Oratorios.  He  made  the  greatest  figure  of  any 
of  the  Cardinals ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  person 
in  Rome,  for  he  had  the  soul  of  an  Emperor,  nor 
was  there  any  princely  notion  but  what  he  en- 
deavoured to  imitate,  ent-ertaining  the  people 
with  Comecfies,  Operas,  Puppet-shows,  Oratorios, 
Academies,  etc.  He  was  magnificent  in  his 
alms,  feasts,  and  entertainmentB  at  festivals.  In 
the  Ecclesiastical  Functions  he  likewise  showed 
great  piety  and  generosity,  and  his  PaJace  was 
the  refuge  of  the  Poor,  as  well  aa  the  resort  of 
the  Virtuosi.  In  his  own  Parish,  he  entertained 
a  phvsician,  surgeon,  and  apothocaiy,  for  the  use 
of  all  that  needed  their  assistance.'       [W.  S.  R.] 

OTTO,  Ernst  Julius,  bom  at  Konigsiein 
Sept.  I,  1804 ;  though  always  musical,  was  not 
educated  exclusively  for  music.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  passed  his  'maturity  examination'  at 
Dresden  in  1833  with  honour,  and  studied  theo- 
logy for  three  years  at  Leipsig.  While  doing  this 
he  worked  at  music  with  Schicht  and  Weinlig. 
His  compositions  are  of  a  solid  character— ora- 
torios ;  masses ;  an  opera  (*  Schloss  am  Khein') 
performed  at  Dresden  1838,  and  another  at  Augs- 
burg ;  sonatas ;  cycles  of  songs  for  men's  voices, 
etc.  In  1 830  he  was  appointed  Cantor  at  Dresden, 
a  post  which  he  held  with  honour  to  himself  up 
tiU  his  death,  March  5,  1877. 

His  brother  Frani,  a  bass  singer  (bom  i8q6), 
and  another  brother  a  tenor,  came  to  England  in 
1833  as  directors  of  a  Partndnging  society.    [G.] 

OULIBICHEFF,  Alsxandbb  von,  Russian 
nobleman,  and  enthuaiastio  amateur,  born  1795 
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at  Dresden,  where  his  fikther  was  Russian  am'* 
bassador.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  de- 
voted to  music,  and  studied  the  violin  sufficiently 
to  become  a  good  quartet-player.  He  served 
first  in  the  army,  and  then  as  a  diplamatiBt,  but 
retired  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  lived  on  his  estates  near  Nijni-Novgorod 
till  his  death  on  January,  34,  1858.  Mosart 
was  his  idol,  and  he  re-awakened  attention  to  his 
works  at  a  time  when  Germany  at  least  waa 
entirely  pre-occupied  with  Meyerbeer  and  Spon- 
tini.  Oulibicheff's  sreat  work  'Nouvelle  bio- 
graphie  de  Mozart,  3  vols.  (Moeoow,  1844), 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  biographical  and 
sesthetical,  and  has  been  largely  used  by  Otto 
Jahn.  His  admiration  for  Mozart  however  led 
him  to  depreciate  Beethoven,  and  for  this  he  was 
attacked  by  Lenz.  In  his  reply,  'Beethoven, 
ses  critiques  et  ses  glossateurs'  (Leipzig  and 
Paris,  1857),  ^®  expressed  with  even  greater 
vehemence  his  opinion  on  the  extravagance  of 
Beethoven's  later  works,  and  drew  down  a  storm 
of  abuse  and  controversy  with  which  be  was 
Ettle  fitted  to  cope,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  end.  It  is  but  just  to  admit  that 
his  views,  less  caustically  expressed,  were  held 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  mduding  Hies  and 
Spohr.     [F.G.] 

OU  PEUT-ON  ftTRE  MIEUX  QITAU 
SEIN  DE  SA  FAMILLE  ?  '  Where  can  one 
be  better  than  in  the  bosom  of  one's  fiunily?' 
A  quart«t*  in  Gr^try's  'Lucile'  (1769),  whidi 
has  become  historical  from  its  having  been  sung 
on  several  occasions— as  for  instance  at  Versailles, 
July  15, 1789;  at  Carlton  House  at  the  first  visit 
of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Feb.  3, 1795 ;  and  at  Korythnia,  on  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  Nov.  15,  181 3.*  The  air 
is  as  follows :— - 
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It  was  adopted  by  the  Bourbons  after  the  Re- 
storation as  a  loyal  air.  [G.] 

OURS,  L'— The  Bear.  A  name  sometimea 
given  to  one  of  the  six  symphonies  composed 
by  Haydn  in  1786  for  the  Society  of  the  '  Lnge 
Olympique '  in  Paris.    [See  vol.  L  p.  7a  i .]     Th» 

1  Not>dwt.uiUl«d  andaratH«T.Tol.l.eas«. 
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title  is  due  to  the  finale*  which  opens  with  a 
passage  d  la  Comemuae,  recalling  a  bear-dance. 
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Vitfcux  tusai. 
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OURY,  Madame  (n4e  Anna  Caroline  de 
BELLEVILLE).  This  once-celebrated  pianiste, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman,  director  of 
the  opera  in  Munich,  was  bom  at  Landshut  in 
Bavaria,  Jan.  34,  1806,  and  spent  the  first 
ten  years  of  her  life  at  Augsburg  with  her 
parents,  studying  with  the  cathednl  organist,, 
on  whose  recommendation  she  was  taken  to 
Vienna  in  1816,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Gzemy  for  four  years,  during  which  time  she 
was  introduced  to  Beethoven,  and  heard  him 
improvise  on  the  piano.  She  appeared  on  two 
occasions  in  Vienna,  on  one  of  which  (Madame 
Catalani's  farewell  concert)  she  played  a  Hummel 
concerto  with  orchestra.  In  1820  she  returned 
to  her  parents  at  Munich,  and  played  there  with 
great  success.  The  next  year  was  spent  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  well  received.  She  resumed  her 
studies  with  Andreas  Strieker  in  Vienna  in 
1829,  after  which  she  made  a  professional  tour 
to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  etc.  In  1831  she  came  to 
London,  and  made  her  d^ut  at  her  Majesty's 
theatre  at  Pag»nini's  concert  in  July.  Her  own 
concert  took  place  in  August,  and  in  October 
she  married  M.  Oury  the  violinist,  with  whom 
she  then  proceeded  to  make  a  long  tour  to 
Kussia,  where  they  remained  two  years,  to  the 
principal  cities  of  Grermany.  Austria,  and  Hol- 
land, settling  at  length  in  Paris  for  two  years 
and  a  half.  In  April  1839  ^^^7  returned  to 
England,  which  from  that  time  became  theix 
home.  Until  1846  Madame  Oury  divided  her 
time  between  London  and  Brighton,  being  par- 
ticularly successful  at  the  latter  place.  From 
that  time  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  com- 

C'tion,  and  during  the  twenty  years  that  fol- 
dd  published  no  less  than  180  pieces,  princi- 
pally of  the  class  known  as  '  drawing-room  *  mu- 
sic. In  1 866  she  retired  from  all  artistic  pur- 
suits, and  continued  to  live  near  London. 

The  following  is  Schumann's  criticinm  of  her 
playing :  *  Annade  Belleville  and  Clara  [Wieck]. 
They  should  not  be  compared.  They  are  dif- 
ferent mistresses  of  different  schools.  The  play- 
ing of  the  Belleville  is  technically  the  finer  of  the 
two ;  Clara^s  is  more  impassioned.  The  tone  of 
the  Belleville  flatters,  but  does  not  penetrate  the 
;  that  of  Clara  reaches  the  heart.    Anna  is 


a  poetess ;  Clara  is  poetry  itself.  (Music  and 
MusiciAus,  p.  68.)  Mme.  Oury  died  at  Munich 
on  July  22,  1880.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

OUSELEY,  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Arthur 
Gore,  Bart., — son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ouse- 
ley,  Bart.,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  and  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  courts  of  Persia  and  St.  Petersburg, 
was  bom  in  London  Aug.  12,  T825,  and  from 
early  childhood  evinced  great  talent  for  music, 
and  an  extraordinarily  accurate  ear.  His  skill 
in  playing  and  extemporising  was  very  unusual, 
and  at  the  age  of  eight  he  composed  an  opera, 
*  L'Isola  disabitata.*  In  1 844  Sir  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  at  which  University  he  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1846,  and  M.A.  in  1849.  ^^  ^^^^ 
year  he  was  ordained,  and  until  185 1  held  a 
curacy  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  In  1850 
he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  his 
'exercise*  being  a  cantata,  'The  Lord  is  the  true 
God,'  and  in  1854  took  the  higher  grade  of  Mus. 
Doc.,  for  which  his  oratorio  'St.  Polycarp*  was 
composed  and  perfcnmed.  Upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  in  1855,  Sir  Frederick  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
an  office  which  he  has  held  ever  since  with 
honour  and  esteem*  The  same  year  he  was  or- 
dained priest  and  appointed  Precentor  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral.  In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ad  eundem  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doo. 
at  Durham,  and  became  vicar  of  St.  Michaers, 
Tenbury,  as  well  as  warden  of  St.  Michael's  Col- 
lie there  for  the  education  of  boys  in  music  and 
general  knowledge,  of  which  establishment  he  is 
the  principal  munificent  founder  and  maintainer. 
The  daily  choral  service  in  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Michael's,  which  Sir  Frederick  erected 
adjoining  his  college,  is  served  by  the  masters 
and  boys.  His  library  has  been  already  noticed 
(p.  423  a). 

As  a  practical  and  theoretical  musician  and 
composer.  Sir  Frederick  occupies  a  high  place. 
He  is  skilled  both  as  pianist  and  organist.  In 
extemporaneous  performance  on  the  organ,  espe- 
cially in  fugue-playing  and  in  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment of  a  given  theme,  he  is  at  the  present  time 
and  in  this  country  perhaps  unsurpassed.  His 
two  excellent  treatises,  published  in  the  Oxford 
Clarendon  Press  Series,  on  *  Harmony,'  and  on 
'Counterpoint  and  Fugue '^ are  standsid  works. 
His  treatise  on  '  Form  and  General  Composition,* 
in  the  same  series,  is  also  a  valuable  coutribution 
to  musical  literature. 

As  con^>oser  Sir  Frederick  is  known  chiefly 
by  his  works  for  the  Church.  In  these  he  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  Anglican 
school.  He  has  composed  11  services,  one  of 
which,  in  8  parts,  is  still  in  MS.,  and  another, 
recently  written,  has  orchestral  accompaniments. 
He  has  also  pubKshed  upwards  of  70  anthems, 
and  has  editeid  the  sacred  works  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. His  compositions  for  organ  include  a  set 
of  6,  one  of  7,  and  one  of  18,  preludes  and  fugues, 
also  6  preludes,  3  andantes,  and  2  sonatas.  He 
has  also  written  some  dozen  glees  and  part-songs, 
several  solo  songs  with    P.F.   accompaniment^ 
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ftnd  2  string^Qartets.  His  oratorio,  'Hagar,* 
was  product  at  the  Hereford  Feetival  of  1873, 
and  performed  in  the  following  year  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Am  Oxford  Profeisor  he  ha*  effected  oonBider> 
able  improvementB  and  reforms.  The  office  of 
Choragusy  which  had  lallen  into  dbuse,  has  been 
re-established,  and  is  now  held  by  Dr.  Corfe ;  the 
standard  of  qnalifioations  for  degrees  has  been 
considerably  raised,  and  recently  the  excellent 
system  of  a  preliminary  examination  in  elemen- 
taiy  mathematics,  classics,  etc.,  originated  by 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  at  Dublin,  and  adopted  at 
Cambridge,  has  been  made  .necessary  at  Oxford; 
so  that  a  degree  in  music  is  no  longer  conferred 
by  our  Universities  on  persons  who  have  not 
received  some  general  education.  Sir  Frederick 
has  also  induced  his  University  to  grant  honorary 
degrees  in  music,  which  had  never  been  given  by 
Oxford  previous  to  1879. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named,  Sir 
Frederick  has  edited  a  collection  of  Cathedral 
Services  (1853),  and  with  Dr.  Monk,  Anglican 
Psalter  Chants  (1873).  [H.S.O.] 

OVER-fiLOWING  is  the  production  of  4h 
higher  note  than  the  natural  note  of  a  pipe,  by 
forcing  the  wind.  In  the  flute  the  upper  octaves 
are  legitimately  so  produced.  In  the  organ  it  is 
apt  to  arise  when  the  feeders  of  a  bellows  pump 
wind  into  the  reservoir  in  greater  quantities  er 
at  greater  speed  than  its  oonsumption,  and  when 
the  reservoir  is  therefore  liable  to  become  more 
than  sufficiently  full.  If  more  wind  were  then 
to  be  supplied  it  might  become  mora  compressed, 
— stronger,— causing  the  pipes  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentary scream  rather  than  a  musical  sound. 
To  prevent  this  natural  consequence  of  *  over* 
blowing,*  a  aafety- valve  or  tPOgU-ptUlet  is  provided, 
which  allows  the  superadded  wind  to  pass  from 
the  reservoir.  [E.  J.  H.] 

OVEREND,  Mabmadukb,  organist  of  Isle- 
worth,  and  scholar  of  Dr.  Bo^ce.  whose  MSS.  on 
the  theory  of  music  he  acquired — enjoyed  much 
repute  as  a  theorist.  He  composed  '  Twelve  So- 
natas for  two  Violins  and  a  Violoncello/ pub- 
lished in  1779.  I*!  1783  he  published  *  A  Brief 
Account  of,  and  Introduction  to  Eight  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Music*  A  canon  for  8  voices 
by  him,  •  Glory  be  to  the  Father,*  is  printed  in 
Warren's  collection.  In  his  will,  dated  1781, 
he  described  himself  as  '  Student  in  MusicJ*  He 
died  in  1790.  His  library  was  sold  in  1 791, 
when  his  MSS.  (including  those  of  Dr.  Boyce,) 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Callcott.       [ W,  H.  H.j 

OVERSPUN.  equivalent  to  the  German 
iibertponnen,  applied  to  the  lai^  strings  in  a 
pianoforte,  or  the  G  string  in  a  violin,  etc.,  which 
are  wound  or  spun  round  with  line  wire  to  in- 
crease their  weight  and  also  the  depth  and  rich 
ness  of  their  tone. 


OVSBTUBB. 

OVERTONES.  A  word  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  Crerman  Obert6ne  which  Helmholtx  uses 
as  a  contraction  for  OhtrparticUiiint,  meaning 
Upper  Partial  Tokbs.  like  *  Clang'  and 
'  Olangtint '  the  word  Overtones  is  rejected  by 
the  £^lish  translator  of  Helmholtz*8  work  as 
not  agreeing  with  English  idiom.  [J.  L.] 

OVERTURE  (Fr.  Ouvtrtun  ;  Ital.  Overtura), 
i,  e.  Opening.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to 
the  instrumental'  prelude  to  an  opera,  its  first  im- 
portant development  being  due  to  Lulli,  aa  exem- 
plified in  his  series  of  French  operas  and  ballets, 
dating  from  167  a  to  1686.  The  earlier  Italian 
operas  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief  and 
meagre  introduction  for  instruments,  uaoally 
called  Sinfonia,  sometimes  Toccata,  the  fonner 
term  having  afterwards  become  identified  wiih 
the  grandest  of  all  forms  of  orchestral  music,  the 
latter  having  been  always  more  properly  (as  it 
soon  became  solely)  applied  to  pieces  for  keyed 
instruments.  Monteveide's  opera,  <  (Meo*  (1608) 
commences  with  a  short  prelude  of  nine  bars, 
termed  'Toocato,'  to  be  played  three  times 
through — being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  mere 
preliminary  flourish  of  instruments.'  Such  ■mall 
beginnings  became  afterwards  somewhat  ampli- 
fied, both  by  Italian  and  French  oompoaers  ;  but 
^nly  very  sUght  indications  of  the  Overture,  as  a 
composition  properly  so  called,  are  apparent 
before  the  time  of  Lulli,  who  justlv  ranks  as  aa 
Inventor  in  this  respect.  \He  fixed  the  form  of 
tEe  dramatic  prelude")  the  overtures  to  his  operas 
having  not  only  served  as  models  to  compceeis 
for  nearly  a  century,  but  having  also  been  them- 
selves  extensively  used  in  Italy  and  Germany  as 
preludes  to  operas  by  other  masters.  Not  oidy 
did  our  own  Purcell  follow  this  influence ;  IT*nH*>l 
also  adopted  the  form  and  closely  adhmoio 


the  model  furnished  by  Lulli,  and' by  his 
scendent  genius  gave  the  utmost  development 
and  musioJ  interest  attainable  in  animitatiott 
of  what  was  so  entirely  oonventmBid.  |(trhe  form 
of  the  Overture  of  LulU*s  time  <5^8isted  of  a  slow 
Introduction,  generally  repeated,  and  followed  by 
an  AUeffro  in  the  fugued  style  ;  and  occasionaUy 
includea  a  movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance- 
forms  of  the  period,  sometimes  two  pieces  of  this 
description^  The  development  of  the  ballet 
and  of  theH>pera  having  been  concurrent,  ^'^ 
dance-pieces  having  formed  important  constitn- 
ents  of  the  opera  itself,  it  was  natural  that  the 
dramatic  prelude  should  include  similar  features^ 
and  no  incongruity  was  thereby  involved,  either 
in  the  overture,  or  the  serious  opera  whioh  it 
heralded,  since  the  dance  music  of  the  period  was 
generally  of  a  stately,  even  solemn,  kind.  In 
style,  the  dramatic  overture  of  the  class  now 
referred  to --like  the  stage  music  which  it  pie- 
ceded,  and  indeed  all  the  secular  compositions  of 

rA'"T"w"i  *^®  **™*»  ^**^  ^^^^^'  ^  '^y*  distinguishing  char- 

|,A.j.ii.j  I  a^teristic  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 

OVERSTRINGING.    A  method  adopted  by  Neoular   and    sacred   style«.\  Music    had   been 

some  pianoforte-makers  of  raising  the  lower  bass  Tostered  and  raised  into  m  importance  of  an 

strings  and  leading  them  diagonaUy  over  the  art  by  the  Chureh,  to  whose  service  it  haS  lone 

others,  to  obtam  length  and  a  different  arransre-  been  almost  exclusively  applied ;  and  it  retained 

ment  of  the  scale.  [See  Piahofobte.]   [A.J.H.]  |           ^uu^^^u.i^•LaiTla^'f„^J2 


OVERTURK. 

a  strong  and  pervading  tinge  of  serious  formaliBm 
during  nearly  a  oentuiy  of  its  earliest  application 
to  secular  purposes,  even  to  those  of  dramatic 
expression.  The  following  quotations,  first  from 
Lulli's  overture  to  *Th^s^'  (1^75 )f  and  next 
from  that  to  'Phaeton*  (1683),  will  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  style  and  form  of  the  dramatic  prelude 
as  fixed  by  him.  They  are  scored  for  stringed 
instruments.  The  overture  to  '  Thes^e  *  begins  as 
follows : — 


i''i^^!:imf,i^ 


i^U^  ,.    '^     \^"^r-^'^^ 


? 


^^ 


^ 


y^ 


etc 


This  introduction  is  carried  on  for  1 6  bars  further, 
with  a  repeat,  and  is  followed  by  a  movement 
*Plus  vite'  (in  all  33  bars),  commencing  as 
follows : — 


|fr^r;fL£LrhJ;^^H:^^ 


^ 


"  ^\\^n72 


m^A^ 


He 


I  SJJlii^ 


The  overture  to  '  Phaeton '  starts  thus  :~^ 


f^T^ 


^^ 


T^ 


•  _i  J. 


m 


f^'   nr'g 


^ 


•le. 


8  bars  more  follow  in  similar  style,  ending  on 
the  dominant — with  a  repeat — ^and  then  comes  the 

auick  movement,  in  firee  fugal  style,  commencing 
ins: — 
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IlS'i^i" 


There  are  23  more  ban  of  similar  character,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  marked  *  lentement,'  and  a  repeat. 
In  illustration  of  Lulli's  influence  in  this  re- 
spect on  Purcell,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
overture  to  Purcell*s  latest  opera,  '  Bonduca  * 
(<x695),  may  ^  adduced.  It  opens  with  a  slow 
.movement  of  14  bars,  beginning  as  follows  : — 


^ 


JU^ 


i-a^ 


lf^;^r  r 


i 


^|£ 


J — ^ 


i    ii 


r^'tr     T^EfeT^ 


^f 


^        4J,i^^':^ 


Jbj  ji .  r 


r 


The  Allegro  commences  thus :— 


f^^^'0\u:\(BiiM 


Al 


lL/T  :\:is 


i 


m 


etc 


This  is  carried  on  for  67  bars  further,  and  merges 
into  a  closing  Andante  of  9  bars : — 


frWt.ihrpfirl'''  "V-^^^^^ 
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Ab  an  example  of  the  Italian  style  of  operatic 
*  Sinfonia '  the  following  quotations  from  the  Nea- 
politan composer  Alessandro  Scarlatti  are  interest- 
ing, as  showing  an  independence  of  the  prevailing 
LuUi  model  that  is  remarkable  considering  the 
period.  The  extracts  are  from  the  orchestral  pre- 
lude to  his  opera^Il  Prigioniero  fortunatoXpro- 
duced  in  1698.  They  are  given  on  the  authonty  of 
a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  celebrated  double- 
bass  player  Dragonetti,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MSS.  16,126).  The  score  of  the 
Sinfonia  (or  Overture)  is  for  four  trumpets  and 
.the  usual  string  band,  the  violoncello  part  being 
marked  'con  fagotto.'  It  begins  Allegro,  with 
a  passage  for  ist  and  2nd  trumpet : — 

^^^    ^mm    ^^^    ^mm    mgmt    BBQ 


I 


m 


? 


r  i|  r  I  r 


eto. 


^m 


This  is  repeated  by  the  other  two  trumpets ;  and 
then  the  strings  enter,  as  follows : — 


I  Trampeta      I  mm  -■. 


OVERTURE. 

Then  comes  a  movement  *  Grave '  for  strings  only, 
commencing  thus : 

J 


^ 


i 


I 


^f^Pi^ifir.n^n^j 


i 


I-         h 


i 


V         f 


I 


-Hl 


U 


I 


19  more  bars  of  a  corresponding  kind  lead  to  a 
short '  Presto/  the  i  st  ana  2nd  trumpets  in  unison, 
and  the  3rd  and  4th  also  in  unison  : — 


strings 


^ 


3^ 


i=^ 


^ 


^ 


Tr.  S  and  4 


Tr.  1  aad  2 


a^B^  q-iB3- 


? 


^ 


$ 


^ 


-#=-* 


f 


r.  '  T 


g'J^M    ^     f      L     p      Ij.^ 


t=m: 


E 


Z 


^ 


m 


:i=^ 


Q= 


■««■»  I  I  I  M 


BMi  I  I  (  r  I  (  (  I  I  i  I 


^ntftttf 


#«#* 


eta 


I 


g g 


i^^ 


6  more  bars  of  a  like  kind  follow,  with  a  repeat; 
then  a  second  part,  consisting  of  similar  passages, 
also  repeated.  This  '  Sinfonia,*  it  will  be  seen, 
has  no  analogy  with  the  stereotyped  form  of  the 
Lulli  overture. 
^"^  The  increased  musical  importance  given  to  the 
Overture  by  Handel,  while  still  aldhering  to  the 
model  fixed  by  LulU,  is  proved  even  in  his 
earliest  specimens.  A  few  quotations  from  Uie 
overture  to  '^n^^*  the  first  Italian  opera 
which  he  produced  in'England  (i 71 1),  will  serve 
as  indications  of  the  influence  adverted  to.  The 
instrumentation  is  for  string  quartet,  the  ist  oboe 
playing  with  the  1st  violm,  and  the  and  oboe 
with  the  2nd  violin. 


Then  the  trumpets  are  used^  in  alternate  pairs, 
arter  which  come  passages  for  strings  on  this 
figure : — 


This  is  followed  by  12  bars  more  in  similar  style  ; 
the  trumpets  being  sometimes  used  in  florid  pas- 
sages, and  sometimes  in  hannony,  in  crotchets. 


Hf^i^-J-''j|.i.'n 


p^fittUli't 


g^n  r  r    I 


f 


^m 


r 


eto. 


^m 


10  more  bars  follow,  in  a  similar  style ;  the  mov^ 
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ment  is  repeated,  and  closes  on  the  dominant; 
after  which  comes  a  fugued  Allegro,  beginning  as 
follows : — 


OYERTURE. 
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tfiLi'^i'JUJ'niujji'aj 


'Gjizy^  \Jr^      |JjV  \ir^      [Jg 


r.L"rjia:ff 


^n^n 


^ 


^ 


eto. 


This  is  carried  on,  with  fluent  power,  for  33 
bars  more ;  a  short  slow  movement  follows, 
chiefly  for  the  oboe ;  and  the  overture  concludes 


the  choruses  of  his  oratorios,  stand  in  curious 
contrast  to  his  subservience  to  precedent  in  his 
overtures ;  those  to  his  Italian  operas  and  those 
to  his  English  oratorios  being  similar  in  form, 
style,  and  development ;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
any  one  might  be  used  with  almost  equal  appro- 
priateness fqr  either  purpose.  There  is  a  minuet 
extant  which  is  said  (we  believe  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  organist  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral),  to  have  been  designed  by  Handd 
as  the  closing juovement  of  the  overture  to  the 
'  Messiah '  when  performed  without  the  oratorio.^ 
The  first  strain  of  this  minuet  is  as  follows : — 


among  his  other  reforms  in  stage  compoidtion. 
[See  Gluok,  vol.  i.  603  6;  Opxba,  vol.  ii.  5160.] 
The  French  score  of  *  Alceste '  includes,  besides  the 
invariable  string  quartet,  flutes,  oboes,  a  clarinet, 
and  three  trombones.(^Even  Gluck,  however,  did 
not  always  identify  the  overture  with  the  opera 
to  which  it  belonged,  so  thoroughly  as  was  after- 
wards done,  by  including  a  theme  or  themes  in 
anticipation  of  the  music  which  followed^  Still, 
he  certainly  rendered  the  orchestral  prelude  what, 
as  a  writer  has  well  said,  a  literary  preface  should 
be — '  something  analogous  to  the  work  itself,  so 
that  we  may  feel  its  want  as  a  desire  not  else- 
where to  be  gratified.*  His  overtures  to '  A  Iceste  * 
^md  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride  *  run  continuously  into 
the  fint  scene  of  th«  opera — and  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  up  to 
that  time  of  special  identification  with  the  stage 
music  which  it  heralds^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  distinct  foreshadowing'  of  the  opening  storm 
scene  of  the  opera  into  which  the  prelude  is 
merged.  Perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
dramatic  overture  of  the  period,  viewed  as  a  dis- 
tinct orchestral  composition,  is  that  of  Gluck  to 
^his  opera  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulidc' 

^ ^_^  ^^ w^««»v.^„  »V^®  influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  is  clearly 

with  a  'Gigue.'^"'  Handd^sTavratiV^*  origTna^^^^  ^'^  ^  Mcoart's  first  important  opera, 

and  his  independence  of  aU  prescribed  forms  in     'Ido«»eneo  (1781),  the  overture  to  which,  both  in 

beauty  and  power,  is  &r  in  advance  of  any  pre- 
vious work  of  the  kind;  but,  beyond  a  general 
nobility  of  style,  it  has  no  special  dramatic 
character  that  inevitably  associates  it  with  the 
opera  itself,  though  it  is  incorporated  therewith 
by  its  continuance  into  the  opening  scene. «  In 
his  next  work,  *  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail* 
(1782),  Mozart  has  identified  the  prelude  with 
the  opera  by  the  short  incidental  'Andante' 
movement,  anticipatory  (in  the  minor  key)  of 
Belmont's  aria  *  Hier  soli  ich  dich  denn  sehen.' 
In  the  overture  to  his  '  Nozze  di  Figaro '  (i  786) 
he  originally  contemplated  a  similar  interrup- 
tion of  the  Allegro  by  a  short  slow  movement 
«— an  intention  afterwards  happily  abandoned. 
LThis  overture  is  a  veritable  creation,  that  can 
only  be  sufiBciently  appreciated  by  a  comparison 
of  its  brilliant  outburst  of  genial  and  graceful 
vivacity  with  the  vapid  preludeflT  to  the  comic 
operas  of  the  day!^  In  the  overture  to  his  '  Don 
Giovanni*  (i  787)  we  have  a  distinct  identification 
with  the  opera  by  the  use,  in  the  introductory 
'  Andante,*  of  some  of  the  wondrous  music  intro- 
ducing the  entry  of  the  statue  in  the  last  scene. 
The  solemn  initial  chords  for  trombones,  and  the 
f ugal  '  Allegro '  of  the  overture  to  *  Die  Zauber- 
flbte*  may  be  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
religious  element  of  the  libretto  ;  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  the  oomposer*s  masterpiece  of  its 
kind.rSince  Mozart's  time  the  Overture  has 
adopted  Ibe  same  general  principles  of  form 
which  govern  the  first  movement  of  a  Symphony 
or  Sonata,  without  the  repetition  of  the  first 
section.^ 

Revening  to  the  French  school,  we  find  a  char- 
acteristic overture  of  Maul's  to  his  opera  'La 
Chasse  du  Jeune  Henri*  (1797),  the  prelude  to 
which  alone  has  survived.  In  this  however,  as  in 


As  reg^ards  the  Overture,  then,  Handel  perfected 
the  form  first  developed  by  Lulli,  but  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  inventor  and  grand  ori&^nator, 

Csuch  as  he  appears  in  his  sublime  sacred  choral 
writing. 
"^Sitherto,  as  we  have  said,  the  dramatic  Overture 
had  no  special  releva'^ce  to  the  chan^jjter  and 
sentiment  of  the  work  which  it  preeedeoS  The 
C^  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  QIuCa,  who 
was  for  some  time  contemporaneous  with  Handel. 
%It  was  he  who  first  perceived,  or  at  least  real- 
ised, the  importance  of  rendering  the  overture 
to  a  dramatic  work  analogous  in  style  to  the 
character  of  the  music  which  is  to  follow.  In 
the  dedication  of  his  '  Alceste  *  he  refers  to  this 

I  Sea '  Muile»l  SUodAid.'  JomIT.  UTl.  and  'X00UU7  Mas.  Beoord.' 
Aof .  UTL 
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French  music  genemlly  of  that  date  (and  even 
earlier),  the  inflaeDce  of  Haydn  is  distinctly 
apparent ;  his  symphonies  Mid  quartets  had 
met  with  iounediate  acceptance  in  Paris,  one  of 
the  former  indeed,  entitled  'Ia  Chaase/  having 
been  composed  17  years  before  M^huFs  opera. 
Cherubini,  although  Italian  by  birth,  belongs  to 
France ;  for  all  his  great  works  were  produced 
at  Paris,  and  most  of  his  life  was  paued  there. 
This  composer  must  be  specially  mentioned  as 
having  been  one  of  the  firat  to  depart  from  the 
pattern  of  the  Overture  as  fixed  by  Mowrt. 
^^Cherubini  indeed,  marks  the  transition  point 
^^tween  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  stjiJe  of 
Mozart,  and  the  coming  disturbance  of  fonn 
effected  by  BeethoveiL2>In'  the  dramatic  effect 
ffained  by  the  gradualand  prolonged  cretoydo. 


S      OVERTURE. 

we  must  concede  to  Beethoven  undivided 
eminence  in  majesty  and  elevation  of  style,  the 
pslm,  as  to  romanticism,  and  that  powerful 
element  of  dramatic  effect, '  local  0(dour,*  must 
be  awarded  to  Wfi^.  No  subjects  could  well  be 
mmre  distinct  thaS"  those  of  the  Spanish  drama 
'  Preciovk  *  ( 1 8  20),  the  wild  forest  legend  of  North 
Germany, '  Der  Freischtitz '  (182 1)/ the  chivalric 
subject  of  the  book  of  '  Euryanthe'  (1833),  and 
the  bright  orientalism  of  *  Oberon  *  (1826).  The 
overtures  to  these  are  too  familiar  to  need  spedSc 
reference ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  how 
vividly  each  is  impressed  with  the  character  and 
tone  of  the  opera  to  which  it  belongs.  In  each  of 
them  Weber  has  antii^ipated  themes  from  the 
following  stage  musictWhile  he  has  adhered  to  the 
Mozart  model  in  th^regular  recurrence  of  the 


both  he  and  M^ul  seem  to  have  antTcTpated  jirincipal  subject  and  the  episode.  His  admirable 
one  of  Rossini*s  fisvourite  resources.     This  is'^se  of  the  orchestra  is  speoally  evidenced  in  the 

'  Freiscbttti '  overture,  in>  which  the  tremolando 
passages  for  strings,  the  use  of  the  chalwmeau  of 
the  clarinet,  and  the  employment  of  the  drums, 
never  fail  to  raise  thrilling  impreeaionB  of  the 
supernatural..  The  incorporation  of  portions  of  the 
opera  in  the  overture  is  so  skilfully  effected  by 
Weber,  that  there  is  no  impression  oi  patdiinesB 
V  V    ture  was  taken  by  Beethoven,  who  beg^  by  fol-    or  want  of  spontaneous  creation,  as  in  the  c»ae  of 

some  other  composers — ^Anber  for  inafam/s^  mud 
Rossini  (excepting  the  latter*s  'Tell'),  whose 
overtures  are  too  often  like  pot-pouiris  titthe  lead- 
ing themes  of  the  operas,  loosely  strung  together, 
intrinsically  charming  and  brilliantly  soorod,  Irat 
seldom,  if  ever,  especially  dramatic.  Mostmurical 
readers  will  remember  Schubert's  clever  travestae 
of  the  last-named  composer,  in  the  '  Overture  in 
the  Italian  style,*  written  off-hand  by  the  farmer 
in  1817,  during  the  rage  for  Rossini  *s  mottc  in 
Vienna. 

Berlioz  left*  tm-o  overtures  to  his  opera  of 
'  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  one  bearing  the  name  of  the 
drama,  the  other  called  the  *  Camaval  Romatn,' 
and  usually  played  as  an  entracte.  The  themes 
of  both  are  derived  more  or  less  from  the  opera 
itself.  Both  are  extraordinarily  forcible  sad 
effective,  abounding  with  the  gorgeous  instru- 
mentation and  bizarre  treatment  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Berlioz, 
r*  Since  Weber  there  has  been  no  sudh  fine 
example  of  the  operatic  overture — suggestive  of 
and  identified  with  the  subsequent  dramatic 
action — ^as  that  to  Wagner's  'Tapnh&naer,'  in 
which,  as  in  Weber's  overtures,  movenibnts  from 
the  opera  itself  are  aoialgamated  into  a  consistent 
whole,  set  off  with  every  artifice  of  contrast  and 
with  the  roost  splendid  orohestratio^  A  notice- 
able novelty  in  the  construction  of  the  operatic 
overture  is  to  be  found  in  Meyerbeer's  inoatpcra> 
tion  of  the  choral  'Ave  Maria*  into  his  Overtnre 
to  'Dinorah'  (Le  Pardonrde  Ploermel). 

In  some  of  the  modem  operas,  Italian  and 
French  (even  of  the  grand  and  heroic  class),  the 
work  is  heralded  merely  by  a  trite  and  meagre 
introduction,  of  little  more  value  or  significance 
than  the  feeble  Sinfonia  of  the  earliest  musical 
drama.  Considering  the  extended  development 
of  modem  operas,  the  absence  of  an  overture  of 


specially  observable  ini  the  overture  to  hu  opera 
'Anacreon'  (1803).  Another  feature  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  Mozartian  rule  of  giving  the 
second  subject  (or  episode)  fir«t  in  the  dominant, 
and  afterwards  in  the  original  key,  as  in  the 
symphonies,  quartets,  and.  sonatas  ox  the  period. 

^.^The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  Over- 
ture was  taken  by  Beethoven,  who  beg^  by  fol- 
lowing the  model  left  by  Mbnrt>  and  carrying  it 
to  its  highest  development,  as  in  theloverture  tO' 
the  ballet  of  Prometheus  (i8oo)jJ>  In  his  other 
dramatic  overtures^  including  those  to  von^ 
Collin's  'Coriolan'  (1807)  and  to  Goethe'y  •'Eg- 
mont'  (1 8 10),  the  great  composer  fully  asserts 
his  independence  of  form  and  precedent.  But  he 
had  done  so  still  earlier  in  the  overture  known 
as  *  No.  3  *  of  the  four  which  he  wrote  for  his 
opera  'Fidelio.*  Im  this  wonderful  prelude 
(composed  in  1806),  Beethoven  has-  apparently 
reached  the  highest  possible  point  of  dramatic 
expression,  by  foreshadowing  the  sublime  heroism 
of  Leonora's  devoted  affection  for- her  husband, 
and  indicating,  as  he  does,  the  various  phases 
of  her  grief  at  his  disi^pearance,  her  search  for 
him,  his  rescue  by  her  from  a  dungeon  and 
assassination,  and  their  ultimate  reunion  and 
happiness.  Here  the  stepBotyped  form  of  over* 
ture  entirely  disappears .^ttie  oonmiencing  scale 
passage,  in  descending  oiftaves,  suggesting  the 
utterance  of  a  wail  of  despairing  grief,  leads 
to  the  exquisite  phrases  of  the  'Adagio '  of  Flo- 
restan's  scena  in  the  dungeon,  followed  by  the 
passionate  *  Allegro '  which  indicates  the  heroic 
purpose  of  Leonora ;  this  movement  including  the 
spirit-stirring  trumpet-call  that  proclaims  the 
rescue  of  the  imprisoned  husband,  and  the  whole 
^  winding  up  with  a  grandly  exultMit  burst  of  joy ; 

>^^-^ese  leading  features,  and  the  grand  develop- 
ment of  the  whole,  constitute  a  dnmatic  prelude 
that  is  still  unapproached.  In  'No.  i*  of  these 
Fidelio  Overtures  (composed  i8o7]^e  has_gone 
still  further  in  the  use  of  themes  from  the  opera 
itsel^Vnd  has  employed  a  phrsse  which  oo6urs 
in  ftorestan's  Allegro  to  the  words  *  An  angel 
Leonora,'  in  the  coda  of  the  overture,  with  very 
fine  effect. 
While  in  the  magnificent  work  just  described 
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proportionate  importance  or  (if  a  mere  ihtrodao* 
tory  prelude)  one  of  such  beauty  and  significance 
as  that  to  Wagner^s  'Lohengrin/  is  a  serioua 
defect,  and  may  generally  be  construed  into  an 
evidence  of  the  composer's  indolence,  or  of  his  want 
of  power  as  an  instrumental  writer.    Recurring 
to  Uie  comparison  of  a  preface  to  an  operatic  oveiM^ 
ture,  it  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  as  an  author  ha^^ 
well  said  of  the  former,  that(J^it  should  invit«(3 
by  its  beauty,  as  an  elegant  porch  announces  the 
splendour  of  the  interior^ 

The  development  of  tSe  oratorio  overture  (as 
already  implied)  followed  that  of  the  operatic 
overture.  Among  prominent  specimens  of  t^e 
former  are  those  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment  *  (the  latter  of  which  is 
entitled  'Symphony*)  ;  and  the  still  finer  over- 
tures to  Mendelssohn's  'St.  Paul^'  and  'Elijah.* 
this  last  presMiting  the  specialty  of  being  placed 
after  the  recitative  passage  with  which  the  work 
really  opens.  Mr.  Maciarren*s  overtures  to  his  ora- 
torios of  'John  the  Baptist,*  'The  Resurrection^' 
and '  Joseph,'  are  all  carefully  designed  to  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  work  which  follows,  by  employ- 
ing themes  from  the  oratorio  itself,  by  introducing 
special  features,  as  the  Sho&r-hom  in  'John  the 
Baptist,'  or  by  general  character  and  local  colour^ 
as  in  'Joseph.  The  introductioik  to  HaydnTs 
'  Creation' — a  piece  of '  programme  music '  illus- 
trative of '  Chaos.' — is  a  prelude  not  answering  to- 
the  oonditioDS  of  an  overture  properly  so  called,  as 
does  that  of  the  same  composer's  *  S^Mons,'  which 
however  is  rather  a  cantata  than  an  oratorio. 

Reference  has  hitherto  been  madeto  the  Over- 
tore  only  as  thejntrodnction  to  an  opera,  ora- 
torio, or  drama.  Qlie  form  and  nama  have  been 
howevor  extensively  applied  during  the  present 
century  to  or^estoal  pieces  Intended  merely 
£ar  ooncert  useTyometimes  with  no  special  pur- 
pose, in  other  'nstanoes  bearing  %.  specific  title 
indicating  the  oomposer^s  intention  to  illustrate 
some  poetical  oi*  legendary  subject.  Formerly  a 
symphony,  or  one  moirement  herefrom,,  was  en- 
titled *  Grand  Overture,*  or  'Overture,'  in  the 
ooncert  programmes,  according  to  whether  the 
whole  work,  or  only  a  portion  thereof  was  used. 
Thus  in  the  announcements  of  Salomon's  Lon- 
don  concerts  (i  791-4),  Haydn's  Symphonies,  com- 
posed expressly  for  them,  are  generally  so  de- 
scribed. Among  special  examples  of  the  Overture 
— properly  so  called — composed  for  independent 
performance  are  Beethoven  s  '  Weihe  des  Hauses,' 
written  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Joeeplisstadt 
Theatre  in  183a;  Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  Overture*  (intended  at  first  for 
concert  die  only,  and  afterwards  supplemented 
by  the  exquisite  stage  music),  and  the  same  com- 
poser's 'Hebrides,'  'Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage,'  and  'Melusine.*  These  overtures  of 
Mendelssohn's  are,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  their 
kind.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  comment 
on  the  wondrous  Shaksperean  prelude,  pro- 
duced in  the  composer's  bgyhood  as  a  concert 
overture,  and  in  after  years  asisociated  with  the 
charming  incidental  music  to  the  drama,  pas- 
of  the  overture  occurring  iu  the  final  chorus 
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of  fairies,  and  thus  giving  unity  to  the  whole ; 
nor  will  musical  readers  require  to  be  reminded 
of  the  rare  poetic  and  dramatic  imagination,  or 
the  exquisite  skill,  by  which  the  sombre  romanti- 
cism of  Scottish  scenery,  the  contrasted  suggee- 
tions  of  Goethe's  poem,  and  the  grace  and 
passion  of  the  Rhenish  legend,,  are  so  happily 
-illustrated  in  the  other  overtures  referred  to. 

Schumann's  Overtures  of  this  class — '  Bride  of 
Messina,'  'Festival  Overture,'  '-Julius  Caesar,' 
'Hermann  and  Dorothea" — thoug^  all  very 
interesting  are  not  very  important  ;\but  in  his 
'  Overture  to  Manfired '  he  haa  left  one  work  of 
the  highest  significance  and  power,  which  will 
always  maintain  its  position  in  the  first  rank  of 
orchestral  musicj  As  the  prelude,  not  to  an 
opera,  but  to  the  incidental  musio  to  Byron's 
tragedv,  this  composition  does  not  exactly  mil  in 
with  either  of  the  clsmos  we  hava  given.  It  is 
however  dramatic  and  romantic  Plough  for  any 
drama,  and  its  second  subject  is  a  quotaticm  from 
a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  piece  itself 

Berlioz's  Overture  'Les  Francs  Juges,'  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  the  Vehmgericht  or  secret 
tribunals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  must  not  be  omitted 
from  our  list,  as  a  woik  of  great  length,  great 
variety  of  ideas,  and  imposing  effect. 

The  Concert-Overtures  of  Stemdale  Bennett 
belons^  to  a  similar  high  order  of  im^jg^tive 
thought,  as  exemplified  in  the  well-known  over- 
tures entitled '  Parisina,*  *  The  Naiads,'  and  *  The 
Wood -Nymph,'  and  that  string  of  musical  pearls, 
the  Fantasia-Overture  illustrating  passages  firom 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri.*  Benedict's  Overtures 
'Der  Prinz  von  Hombuig*'and  'Tbmpest,'  Sulli- 
van's '  In  Memoriam'  (in  the  climax  of  which  the 
organ  is  introduced)  and  'Di  Ballo'  (in  dance 
rhythms),  J.F.Bamett's  'Overture  Symphonique,' 
Cusins's  '-Les  Travailleuai  de  la  Mer,  Cowen'a 
'  Festival  Overture,'  Gadsby's  'Andromeda,'  Pier- 
son's  '  Faust*  and  *  Romeo  and  j[uliet,'  and  many 
n^re,  are  all  independent. concmov^ures. 
C  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  orimnal 
pieces  for  keyed  instruments^/  Thus  we  nave 
Bach's  Overture  in  the  French  style  ;  Handel's 
Overture  in  the  first  set  of  his  Harpsichord 
Suites,  and  Mozart's  imitation  thereof  among  his 
pianoforte  works.  Each  of  these  is  the  opening 
piece  of  a  series.  Beethoven  has  prefixed  the 
word  'Overtura'  to  the  Quartet-piece  which 
originally  formed  the  Finale  to  his  Bb  quartet 
(op.  131),  but  is  now  numbered  separately  as 
op.  133  ;  but  whether  the  term  is  meant  to  apply 
to  the  whole  piece  or  only  to  the  twenty-seven 
bars  which  introduce  the  fugue  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  us.  [See  Ektb^  ;  Intbada  ;  Intboduo- 
tion;  Pbklude;  Symphony.]  [H.  J.  L.] 

'^OXFORD.  An  outline  of  the  history  of 
musical  studies  at  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
been  given  under  the  head  Bachelor.  The  regu- 
lations for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  have 
undergone  change  since  the  issue  of  that  article, 
and  are  now  (June,  1880)  as  follows.  Every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Music  must 
previously  matriculate  at  the  University,  t.e. 
enter  his  name  on  the  books  of  some  College  or 
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Hall,  or  M  an  Unattached  Student :  but  he  U 
not  required  to  have  resided  or  kept  terms.  He 
must  show  to  the  Professor  of  Music  either  & 
certificate  that  he  has  passed  Besponsions,  or 
a  certificate  that  he  has  passed  the  *  Previous 
Examination '  at  Cambridge,  or  «  certificate  fiY)m 
the  Delegates  of  the  Examination  of  Schools,  or 
evidence  that  he  has  satisfied  the  Delegates  of 
Local  Examinations  as  a  Senior  Candidate  in 
English,  in  Mathematics,  in  Latin,  and  in  either 
Greek,  French,  German,  or  Italian.  The  candi- 
date has  then  to  undergo  the  following  examina- 
tions, etc.  The  Fint  Examination  is  held 
annually  in  Hilary  Terra,  and  comprises  merely 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than 
four  parts.  It  is  conducted  partly  in  writing, 
partly  vivd  voce.  Candidates  who  have  obtained 
their  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Firtt  Exor 
minaiion  must  in  the  next  plaoe  oompose  an  exer- 
cise, which  must  be  sent  to  the  Professor  of 
Music,  for  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
Examiners.  The  exerdse  must  be  a  vocal  com- 
position, either  secular  or  sacred,  containing  pure 
five-part  harmony,  with  good  fugal  counterpoint, 
and  with  accompaniment  for  at  least  a  quintet 
string-band.  It  should  be  of  such  length  as 
would  occupy  in  performance  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes.  Each  candidate  must  send  with 
the  exercise  a  written  declaration  signed  by  him- 
self, stating  that  it  is  entirely  his  own  unaided 
composition.  No  public  performance  of  the  exer- 
cise is  now  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music.  The  Examiners  having  signified  their 
approval  of  the  exercise,  the  candidate  must  pre- 
sent himself  for  the  Seoond  Examinationt  which 
is  held  annually  in  Michaehnas  Term.  The  ex- 
amination embraces  the  following  aubjects: — 
Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  not  more  than  five 
parts.  Canon,  Imitation  etc.,  Fugue,  Form  in 
Composition,  Mu«ieal  History;  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  full  scores  of  such  standard  classical 
compositions  as  shall  be  previously  selected 
by  the  Professor  of  Music  and  duly  announced. 
This  examination  is  conducted,  like  the  former, 
partly  in  writing,  partly  viifd  voce.  Before 
being  presented  for  his  degree,  the  candidate 
must  deliver  the  bound  MS.  ftiU  score  of  his 
eiercise  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Music  School.  The  fees  for  this  degree  amount 
to  about  £ao.  The  principal  change  introduced 
in  the  new  regulations,  which  were  passed  in 
1878,  is  the  provision  requiring  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  in  Music  to  have  passed  a  mixed  lite- 
rary examination  recognised  by  the  University. 
It  was  imagined,  when  this  test  was  added  to  the 
Musical  examination,  that  it  would  add  to  the 
value  of  Musical  degrees:  its  real  effect  has 
been  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  musical  world,  which,  through 
the  apathy  and  mismanagement  of  the  University 
in  past  times  (see  Baohslob,  Chobagus),  had 
become  a  very  slight  one,  but  was  beginning  to 
gain  strength  under  the  sensible  rules  in  opera- 
tion  before  1878.    The  number  of  persons  taking 
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the  Bachelor's  degree  had  risen  fix>m  3  in  1866 
to  a  I  in  1878.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  new  statute  it  fell  to  i  a  in  1879,  although 
the  operation  of  the  new  statute  did  not  affect 
persons  who  had  passed  the  First  Examination 
before  1878.  In  1877,  when  the  last  examinaticn 
was  held  under  the  old  statutes,  t.  e.  in  independ- 
ence of  any  litenuy  test,  the  number  of  persons 
passing  the  First  Examination  was  53  :  in  1 878, 
when  the  literaiy  test  was  added,  it  fell  to  a  :  in 
1879  it  was  3,  and  in  1880  the  same. 

JEietween  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  that  of 
Doctor  in  Music  an  interval  of  five  years  must 
intervene.  This  period  may  be  so  computed, 
however,  as  to  include  both  the  Terms  in  which 
the  respective  degrees  are  oonferred.  A  certifi- 
cate is  required,  which  must  be  signed  by  three 
credible  witnesses,  stating  that  the  candidate  has 
studied  music  for  the  last  preceding  five  yean. 
The  examination  and  the  exercise  of  candidates 
for  the  Doctorate  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Doctor.  The  fees  amount  to  about  ^£15.  The 
exercise  for  this  degree  must  be  performed  at  the 
candidate's  expense. 

The  following  names  of  Oxford  Doctars  may 
be  added  to  the  list  given  under  Doctob  : — Wil- 
Bon«  1644;  Child,  1663;  Christopher  Gibbons, 
1664;  Benjamin  Rogers,  1669;  Pepusch,  1713; 
William  Hayes,  1749 ;  Wainwright,  1774 ; 
Philip  Hayes,  1777;  Dupuis,  1790;  Aylwani, 
1 791,  Clement  Smith,  1800 ;  Marshall,  1840 ;  Sir 
F.  A.  6.  Ouseley,  1854;  E.  G.  Monk,  1856; 
J.Stainer,i865;  W.Pole,  1867;  J.F.Bridge,i874; 
J.  Varley  Roberts,  1876.  The  degne  of  Dotto 
of  Music,  honoris  catud,  was  confeired  withont 
examination,  in  1879,  upon  Sir  Herbert  Oakdey, 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh (MA.  Oxon,  1856),  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfiuren, 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan. 

A  Conunission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Selbome,  is  at  present  dealing  with  the 
affairs  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  imd  has  re- 
ceived evidence  on  the  state  of  Musical  as  well 
as  of  other  studies.  The  evidence  has  not  yet 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  nor  have  the  Com- 
missioners yet  completed  their  enactments.  Any 
regulations  made  by  the  ConmiissionerB  affecting 
Music  at  the  University  will,  if  possible,  be  given 
under  the  head  Unitebsities.  [C.  A.  F.] 

OX-MINUET,  THE.  The  title  of  a  Sing- 
spiel  by  Hofinann,  founded  on  an  anecdote  from 
Haydn  s  life,  the  music  selected  from  his  woirks 
and  arranged  by  Seyfried  (P.F.  arrangement  by 
C.  W.  Henning;  Berlin,  Trautwein).  It  was 
often  performed  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  else- 
where, and  in  Paris  is  known  as  'Le  Mennet  dn 
boeuf.'  The  play  is  founded  on  an  anecdote  of  a 
Hungarian  butcher  having  requested  Haydn  to 
write  a  minuet  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
in  exchange  for  which  the  grateful  batcher  sent 
the  composer  a  live  ox.  The  minuet^  however, 
is  not  by  Haydn,  and  the  story  is  entirely  apo- 
cryphal.  [See  YclL  i.  p.  7ao,  note  14.]     [C.F.  P.] 
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PACCHTEROTTI,  Gasparo,  perhaps  the 
greatest  singer  of  the  second  half  of  Uie  i8th 
centuty,  was  bom  in  1 744  at  Fabriano,  near 
Anoona.  His  ancestors  came  from  Siena,  where 
one  of  them,  Jaoopo  dal  Pecchia,  called  Pacchie- 
rotto,  studied  the  works  of  Perugino  and  Baffaelle 
to  such  good  effect  that  his  own  pictures  have 
been  sometimes  taken  by  connoisseurs  to  be  by 
the  hand  of  the  latter  great  master.^  Driven  from 
Siena  by  political  troubles,  the  family  of  Pacchie- 
rotto  in  1575  took  refuge  in  Pianca-stagnaio ; 
from  whence  a  branch  settled  in  Fabriano. 

About  1757  Gasparo  Pacchierotti  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  choir  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
where  the  great  Bertoni  was  his  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  memoir  written  by  the  singer's  adopted 
fe»oQ,  Giuseppe  Cecchini  Pacchierotti.^  This,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  F^tis,  who  states  that 
it  was  in  the  choir  of  Uie  cathedral  at  Forli  that 
the  young  singer  received  his  first  instruction, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
sung  under  Bertoni,  since  boys  were  never  em- 
ployed at  S.  Mark's,  where  Bertoni  did  not 
become  Maestro  di  Cappella  till  1785,  having 
been  up  to  that  date  (from  1752)  only  organist. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
young  Pacchierotti,  having  been  prepared  for  the 
career  of  a  sopranist,  studied  long  and  carefully 
before  he  began,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  sing 
secondary  parts  at  Venice,  Vienna,  and  Milan. 

Endowed  with  a  vivid  imagination,  uncommon 
intelligence,  and  profound  sensibility,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  tall  and  lean  figure,  and 
with  a  voice  which,  though  strong  in  the  lowest 
register  and  rising  easily  to  the  high  C,  was 
otten  uncertain  and  nasal, — Pacchierotti  required 
much  determination  and  strength  of  character  to 
overcome  the  defects,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
qualities,  with  which  he  found  himself  provided 
by  nature.  This  he  accomplished  only  by  pain- 
ful and  laborious  study,  retiring  to  a  garret  in 
Venice,  where  he  practised  the  most  difficult  ex- 
ercises which  the  masters  of  those  days  prescribed 
as  necessary  to  the  education  of  the  voice;  and 
success  at  last  crowned  his  endeavours. 

Milan  was  the  last  place  in  which  he  sang  a 
secondary  role.  Returning  to  Venice  in  1 769,  he 
took  the  place  of  Guard uod,  primo  musico  at  the 
S.  Benedetto,  then  the  chief  theatre  in  that  city. 
Successful  here,  he  was  immediately  invited  by 
the  Impresario  of  the  Opera  at  Palermo  for  the 
season  of  1771.  H.  £.  the  Procuratore  Tron, 
his  good  and  generous  patron,  furnished  Pac- 
chierotti with  recommendations,  and  the  latter 
set  out,  taking  Naples  in  his  way.  Arrived 
there,  he  was  informed  that  the  celebrated 
l/rima  donna,  De  Amicis,  had  protested  against 
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the  proposition  that  she  should  sing  with  him, '  a 
player  of  second  parts.*  The  Venetian  minister, 
to  whom  he  was  recommended,  comforted  him  in 
this  juncture,  but  only  with  the  humiliating  per- 
mission, accorded  to  him,  to  show  his  powers  by 
singing  two  pieces,  with  full  orchestra,  at  the 
San  Carlo,  before  Lacillo,  Piccinni,  and  Caffarelli, 
as  judges.  Here  he  was  brilliantly  successful, 
and  was  immediately  offered  his  choice  between 
the  theatres  of  Palermo  and  Naples.  He  proudly 
chose  the  former,  where  he  met  the  great  De 
Amicis,  and  had  to  submit  to  another  ordeal  in 
a  duet  with  her  at  the  first  general  rehearsal  of 
'  Didone.*  She  had  refused  to  try  ovei^  the  duet 
with  him  previously,  and  treated  him  with  studied 
coldness  and  contempt;  but  Pacchierotti  over- 
came this  and  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  by 
his  noble,  impassioned,  and  skilful  singing.  £ven 
De  Amicis  herself  was  surprised  into  sincere  and 
kindly  admiration. 

This  set  the  seal  on  Pacchierotti*8  reputation, 
which  never  faded  for  35  years,  during  which  he 
delighted  the  cognoscenti  of  Europe.  He  re- 
mained fora  time  inItaly,8ingingatParma,  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Forli,  and  at  Venice  in  1777. 
After  this,  he  sang  at  Milan  in  the  ciLrnivai  of 
1778,  then  at  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Turin  ;  but  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came  to  London  with 
Bertoni,  and  made  his  first  appearance  here  with 
Bemasconi  in  the  pasticcio  *  Demofoonte.'  Great 
expectations  had  been  formed  of  him,  not  only 
from  his  continental  reputation,  but  frx>m  the 
account  given  by  Captain  Brydone  in  his  Travels, 
and  from  some  airs  sung  *  in  his  manner '  by 
Piozzi,  '  in  a  style  that  excited  great  ideas  of  his 
pathetic  powers.*  These  expectations  were  not 
disappointed ;  and  Dr.  Bumey's  warm  but  in- 
telligent praise  of  his  beautful  voice,  his  perfect 
command  of  it,  the  taste  and  boldness  with  which 
he  invented  new  ornaments,  the  truth  and  origin- 
ality of  his  expression,  and  his  other  mudcianly 
qualities,  must  be  read  by  those  who  would  form 
an  idea  of  the  truly  great  singer  that  Pacchie- 
rotti was.  Though  intimately  connected  with 
his  friend  Bertoni,  he  sang  with  no  less  ardour 
and  energy  the  music  of  Saochini,  and  other  rival 
composers :  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  amiable  character,  never  withholding  his 
commendation  of  another  artist,  when  due,  though 
of  his  own  performance  he  was  always  the  most 
severe  critic. 

Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  also  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  talent  of  Pacchierotti,  whom 
he  calls  'decidedly  the  most  perfect  singer  it 
ever  fell  to  his  lot  to  hear.* 

In  a  letter'  to  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  dated 
Lucca,  Sept.  1 5, 1 780,  Pacchierotti  shows,  in  very 
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good  English,  the  fiiiendly  terms  on  which  he 

stood  with  literary  men  of  this  country,  and  his 

familiarity  with  somei  at  least,  of  our  UteratarD. 

tranilation  of  Mr. 
however,  I  still 
,  where  learning 
is  perhaps  more  cultiTated  tl^n  in  other  parts  of  Ital/. 
Yoor  Divine  Dramas  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  m 
Toscany :  at  Venice,  probably,  I  may  be  more  fortunate. 
But  should  I  look  in  vain,  still  permit  me  to  trouble 
you  with  my  letters,  and  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes 
of  hearing  sometimes  that  yon  are  well,  and  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  me.  My  native  country  has  produced 
Ha  usual  efFect,  and  restored  me  to  voice  and  sentiment, 
both  which  were  crueUy  damped  in  England.  Gould  I 
but  maintain  these  acquisitions  upon  my  return,!  should 
be  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Publlck,  and  of  the 
orsat  Ideas  yon  are  pleased  to  intertaia  of  the  p«o- 
lession.' 

The  account  that  Facchierotti  gives  here,  with 
so  much  modesty,  of  the  effect  of  our  climate 
upon  him,  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who  re- 
lates that '  though  he  was  never  obliged  by  in- 
disposition to  be  absttit  from  the  stage,  when  his 
duty  called  him  thither,  above  once  or  twice 
during  four  years*  residence  among  us,  vet  his 
voice  was  sometimes  affected  by  slight  colds.' 

After  a  second  visit  to  London  Facchierotti 
again  returned  to  Italy.  He  sang  at  the  Tui- 
leries  in  Faris  on  his  way  back  again  to  Eng- 
land from  Venice,  where  Bertoni  had  written 
fresh  operas  for  him.  Galuppi  had  died  there 
in  1785,  and  at  his  fimeral  Facchierotti  took 
part  in  a  Requiem.  'I  sang  very  devoutly 
uideed,'  he  wrote  to  Bumey,  *  to  obtain  a  quiet 
to  his  soul.*  He  used  on  another  occasion,  a 
familiar  but  picturesque  expression,  when  dis- 
cussing Pergolesi*s  setting  of  'Se  Cerca  se  dice,' 
sayinff  that  'he  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head.  Facchierotti  arrived  here,  on  bis  third 
visit,  in  1 790,  and  sang  at  the  Pantheon,  and  at 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1 79 1 .  At 
the  opening  of  the  Fenice  at  Venice  in  1 79a,  he 
took  his  leave  of  the  stage,  after  which  he  settled 
in  Fadua.  In  1 796,  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
appear  once  more  to  sing  before  Greneral  Buona- 
parte, who  was  passing  through  the  city,  though 
the  great  artist  had  than  been  living  four  years 
in  retirement.    He  sang,  but  most  unwillingly. 

At  Padua  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  the  es- 
teem of  all  the  literati  of  the  city,  among  whom 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  peaceful  and  happy 
manner,  only  interrupted  by  one  unfortunate  in- 
cident. Having  imprudently  lamented  *  le  splen- 
dide  miserie  della  vittoria,*  in  a  letter  to  Catalani, 
which  he  had  entrusted  to  Dragonetti,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  escaping  frx>ra  Itoly,  both  fugitive 
and  letter  were  intercepted;  and  the  unlucky 
Facchierotti  was  thrown  iuto  prison,  where  he 
was  detained  for  a  month.  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  was  visited  by  Rossini,  to  whom  he  de- 
plored the  depraved  modem  taste  in  singing,  and 
the  growth  of  a  noisy  and  rococo  style,  for  which, 
doubtless,  the  old  singer  thought  the  Pesarese  in 
a  great  degree  to  blame  :  'Give me  another  Fac- 
diierotti,"  the  latter  replied,  'and  I  shall  know 
how  to  write  for  him ! ' 

During  his  remaining  years,  Facchierotti  did 
not  cease  his  daily  practice  and  enjoyment  of 
singing,  in  private ;  but  mainly  devoted  himself 
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to  the  Fsalms  of  Maroello, '  frooi  trhioh,*  lie  said, 
'  he  had  learnt  the  little  that  he  knew.*  From 
the  midst  of  this  quiet  life  he  departed  Oct.  28, 
1821.^  Only  a  few  moments  before  his  death  he 
had  repeated,  as  usual  with  him,  some  of  Metae- 
tasio's  sacred  verses,  in  the  most  pathetic  tones ; 
and  he  died  praying '  to  be  admitted  to  one  of 
the  humblest  choirs  of  heaven.'  [J.  M.] 

FACHELBEL,  Johakk,  eminent  ofganiat  and 
composer,  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Sept.  i,  1653,  first 
learned  the  harpsichord  and  other  inatroments 
from  H.  Schwemmer,  studied  at  Altdorf,  Rati»- 
bon,  and  then  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became 
deputy-organist  at  the  Cathedral.'  He  waa  then 
successively  organist  at  the  court  of  'R^m***^^ 
^  1^75*  At  the  Fredigerkirche  in  Erfrirt  in  1680, 
and  at  Stuttgart  in  1690.  In  169a  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  army  drove  him  to  Gotha, 
and  in  1695  ^^  became  oiganist  of  Saint  Sebald 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  March  3,  1706.  Mattheaon'  states  that 
he  had  the  offer  of  an  OEganist*s  post  at  Oxford  in 
169a,  and  was  invited  to  return  to  Stuttgart  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  declined  to  leave 
Nuremberg  on  account  of  his  fiunily.  Of  his 
compositions  a  few  only  are  in  print,  viz.  *  Musical* 
ische  Sterbens-Gedanken,  4  variirte  Chorale' 
(Erfurt,  1683),  composed  during  a  visitation  of 
the  plague ;  *  VIII  Chorale  zum  Praeambnliren* 
(Nuremberg,  1693);  *  Hexachordum  ApoUinia, 
VI  variirte  Arien '  (Nar  mberg,  1699).  In  the 
Grand-ducal  library  at  Weimar  is  tha  autograph 
of  a  '  Tabulatur-Buch*  of  hymns  by  Luther 
and  others,  with  Choral-fugues,  etc.,  by  Johann 
Fachelbel,  organist  at  St.  Sebald,  Nurembeig^ 
1704.  Specimens  of  his  vocal  works  are  given 
by  Von  Winterfeld  (Evang.  Kirchengesang,  iL 
p.  301,  etc.),  and  of  his  organ  oompoaitlons  by 
iComer  (Oxgelvirtuoe)  and  Commer  (Muaica 
Sacra,  vol.  i.).  A  fugue  in  C  will  be  found  in  the 
Auswahl  vorz.  Musikwerke  No.  24.       [C.  F.  P.] 

PACINI  (or  F ACCINI),  Akdrka.,  an  Italian 
contralto,  bom  about  1700.  In  1724  he  ap- 
peared in  the  title-part  of  'Tamerlano/  on  Oct 
31,  in  London,  and  remained  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  season  of  1724-5,  taking  part  in 
'  Artaserse,*  *  Rodelinda,* '  Dario,' '  Elpidia,'  and ' 
the  revival  of  *GiuIio  Ceaare* ;  singing,  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  T6le  previously  sustahied  by  Berenstadti 
and  afterwards  by  Mengozzi.  In  1725,  again, 
he  was  singing  with  success  at  Venice.     [J.  M.] 

PACINI,  Giovanni,  was  bom  in  Catania, 
Feb.  19,  1796.  Being  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
tenor,  he  was  trained  to  the  musical  professioo 
from  his  childhood.  He  studied  under  Marchesi 
in  Bologna,  and  afterwards,  from  1808  to  181  a, 
was  a  pupil  of  Furlanetto  in  Venice. 

In  18 1 3,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  'Annetta  e  Lucinda,*  for^  Ihe 
theatre  S.  Redegonda,  in  Milan ;  and  from  that 
year  until  1834  ^®  produced  at  the  principal 
theatres  of  Italy  4  a  operas  with  various  success. 

1  Ooochlnl. 
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Of  such  operM,  thote  whkh  mel  tbe  wannest 
»p[>roval  and  deierve  to  be  mentioned,  are  'LaSa- 
oerdoteMa  d'  Irminsul,*  given  in  1 817  at  Trieste; 
'Cesare  inEgitto'(Rome,  1822);  'L'  ultimo  giomo 
di  Pompei*  uid  '  Niobe '  (S.  Carlo,  Naples,  1835) ; 
and  *6U  Arabi  nelle  Gallie*  (Scala»  Milan,  iSa;). 
In  1834,  on  the  failure  of  his  'Carlo  di  Bor- 
gogna  *  at  the  Fenice  in  Venice,  he  left  off  com- 
posing and  went  to  live  at  Viareggio,  where  he 
open^  a  School  of  Music.  He  had  ahready  been 
appointed  Kapellmeister  to  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  married  in 
1825  Adelaide  Castelli,  of  Naples.  His  Musical 
Institute,  for  which  he  also  buUt  a  theatre  seating 
800  spectatorst  met  with  great  success,  and  pupils 
flocked  there  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  For  these 
he  then  wrote  a  History  of  Music,  a  Treatise  on 
Counterpoint,  and  another  on  Harmony.  Among 
the  many  artists  whom  he  successfully  trained  in 
his  school  we  may  mention  M.  ScJleri^,  who 
became  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Mont- 
pdlier;  Corelli  (whose  real  name  was  Quaran- 
totti),  who  afterwards  lived  in  London ;  Papini, 
Bartolini,  Marchetti,  etc.  He  afterwards  trans- 
ferred this  school  to  the  town  of  Lucca. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  him  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life  studying  the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  German  composers.  Of  the  works  of  Bee- 
thoven, Haydn,  and  Mosart,  he  wrote  at  the  time 
in  the  following  strain  :— 

This  ttadj  is  quite  a  rerelstioii  of  harmonlo  Micnee, 
and  it  brighten*  the  mind  of  the  stodent  in  a  marvellons 
way ;  since  these  classic  compositions  are  a  continuous 
pfogression  of  developments  of  most  beautiful  and 
■imple  melodies;  to  which  Horaoe's  words  may  well  be 
appufid: 

*  Denlqae  sit,  quod  vis,  simplex  dnntaxat,  et  anum.* 

In  the  works  of  Beethoven  are  to  be  found  gigantic 
and  sublime  formula ;  those  of  Haydn  contain  a  melodic 
sweetness  mixed  with  artifices,  which  are  always  agree- 
able ;  whilst  Mozart  shows  his  unegualled  genius  In  evexy- 
thing:  lean  only  compare  them  toMichaelAngelo,  Ooido, 
and  Baphael. 

In  1840  he  produced  in  Naples  his  best  opera, 
'  Saffo,'  which  met  with  a  great  and  well-deserved 
success,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  written  in 
the  short  period  of  four  weeks.  In  1843  his 
'Medea*  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Palermo, 
and  the  Sicilians  there  and  Uien  went  so  far  as  to 
erect  a  statue  to  him  by  the  side  of  that  of  Bellini 
in  the  Royal  Villa.  'La  Regina  di  Cipro,'  given 
in  1846  at  Turin ;  and  '  Niocolb  de'  Lap!,*  a  post- 
humous opera  given  in  Florence  in  1873,  are  also 
amongst  his  b^t. 

Pacini  was  thrice  married,  and  by  each  of  his 
wives  had  three  children,  five  of  whom  (four 
daughters  and  an  only  son,  Luig^)  survived  him. 
He  was  named  Musical  IHrector  of  the  musical 
school  of  Florence,  and  was  a  knight  of  half 
a  dozen  continental  orders.  In  1854  he  went  to 
Paris  to  superintend  the  representations  of  his 
*  Arabi  nelle  Gallie,*  under  the  new  title  of '  L*  ul- 
timo de*  Clodovei,*  and  there  wrote  a  cantata  for 
Napoleon  III.,  who  had  applauded  that  same 
c^era  27  years  previouriy  in  Kome.  He  died  in 
Pescia,  Dec.  6,  1867. 

Pacini  wrote  altogether  80  operas,  of  which 
seven  are  still  unpublished,  and  more  than  70 
other  compositions^  such  as  masses,  oratorios. 
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and  cantatifl,  which  do  not  call  tot  psrtioulsr 
mention,  if  we  except  a  beautifol  Quartet  in  G 
and  the  Cantata  for  Dante*s  Centenary. 

Pacini,  though  a  successful  imitator  of  Rosrini, 
was  still  an  imitator ;  and  ibr  that  reason  he  can 
rank  only  among  the  minor  masters  of  Italy.  He 
tried  in  *Saffo'  to  free  himself  from  the  yoke, 
but  it  was  too  late,  nor  was  he  altogether  suo- 
cessfuL  He  was  called  il  maestro  deUe  cahaleUe 
by  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  inmiense  number 
of  cabalettaa  which  he  wrote,  their  beauty  and 
endless  variety,  show  plainly  how  well  he  deserved 
that  appellation.  He  made  even  his  recitatives 
melodic,  and  was  accustomed  to  use  his  aocom* 
paniments  for  strengthening  the  voioes,  by  merely 
making  them  sustain  the  upper  part.  His  instru- 
mentation is  consequently  very  weak  and  some- 
times inaccurate.  All  his  operas  were  written 
hastily;  and,  as  he  himself  avows  in  his  letters^ 
without  mudi  study  or  reflection.  One  of  Pacinfs 
great  merits  was  Uiat  he. devoted  himself  to  his 
vocal  parts  ;  he  always  suited  them  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  executants,  and  thus  insured,  at 
least,  the  temporary  success  of  his  works.  [L.  R.] 

PADUA.  The  first  musical  academy  at 
Padua  was  that  of  the  'Costanti,*  foundeid  in 
1566  by  the  nobles  of  the  dty.  It  embraced, 
besides  music,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  oratory, 
poetry,  and  languages.  Hie  first  president  was 
Franoesco  Portenari.  But  that  the  science  of 
music  must  have  been  studied  far  earlier  in  ths 
ancient  Padnan  nnivenrity  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Marchetto  di  Padova,  the  next  writer 
upon  music  after  Guide  d'Areszo,  which  date 
between  the  yean  1274  and  1309.  Prosdocimo 
di  Beldomando,  the  musical  theorist,  was  also  a 
native  of  Padua.  He  was  Professor  of  Astrology 
there  in  1422,  with  a  stipend  of  40  silver  ducats 
annually.  His  works  on  music  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Ubrary  at  Padua.  But  he  is  outside  our 
limits,  and  we  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
Bumey,  Hist.  ii.  350.  Padua  gave  its  name  to 
the  ancient  dance  Paduaa,  or  Fayax,  which  is 
discussed  under  its  own  heading.  [C.M.P.] 

PAERy  Febdinaitdo,  Italian  opera  composer 
and  maestro  di  capella,  bom  June  i,  1771,  at 
Parma,  whero  he  studied  under  a  violinist  named 
Ghizetti.  At  ao  he  became  maestro  di  capella 
at  Venice,  and  thero  composed  industrtously, 
tliough  leading  a  gay  and  dissolute  life.  His 
operas  wero  not  all  equally  successful,  but  they 
made  his  name  known  beyond  Italy,  and  in  1 797 
he  reoeived  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  whither  he 
went  with  his  wife,  a  singer  named  Riocardi,  who 
was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  operas  which  he  composed  for  the 
national  theatra,  and  indeed  his  best  work,  was 
'Camilla,  ossia  il  Sotteraneo'  (1799).  ^  '^^ 
he  went  to  Dresden  as  capellmeister,  remaining, 
except  for  occasional  tours  and  visits  to  Vienna 
and  Italy,  till  1806.  Here  he  compoeed  '  Saigino, 
ossia  r  Allievo  dell*  amore'  (1803),  and  *  Eleonora, 
ossia  r  Amoro  conjugale  *  ( 1 804),  the  same  subject 
which  Beethoven  has  immortalised  in  '  Fidedio.* 
In  1806  Paer  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Warsaw 
and  Posen,and  in  1807  was  foimaUy  installei  as 
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hU  maltre  de  chapelle,  and  took  np  his  abode  in 
Paris.  In  i8ia  he  sacceeded  Spontini  at  the 
Italian  Opera,  to  which  he  remained  attached 
until  1827,  in  spite  of  many  changes  and  dis- 
putes, and  of  the  pecuniazy  embarrassments  which 
beset  the  theatre.  He  and  Bossini  were  tem* 
porarily  associated  from  1824  to  a6.  During 
this  p<firiod  he  produced  but  8  operas,  including 
'Agnese*  (181 1),  and  'Le  Maitre  de  Chapelle 
(1822),  none  of  which  were  marked  successes. 
In  183 1  he  became  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie, 
and  in  1832  director  of  the  king*s  chamber- 
music,  as  then  reconstituted.  He  died  on  May 
3,  1839.  As  a  man  Paer  was  not  beloved; 
self-interest  and  egotism,  servility  to  his  supe- 
riors,  and  petty  intrigues  against  his  professional 
brethren,  being  fitults  commonly  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  a  composer  he  is  one  of  the  most 
important  representatives  of  the  Italian  operatic 
school  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century.  His  in- 
vention is  flowing,  his  melody  suave  and  pleasing, 
his  form  correct,  and  in  simple  compositions 
finished,  although  not  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  where  he  fiiils,  both  in  melody  and  har- 
mony, is  in  depth  of  expression.  LUce  all  the 
other  Italian  composes  of  his  time,  he  had  the 
gift  of  true  comedy,  so  common  among  his  lively 
countrymen.  In  lyric  expression  he  was  also 
successful,  as  here  his  Itklian  love  of  sweet 
sounds  stood  him  in  good  stead;  but  he  was 
completely  wanting  in  the  force  and  depth  ne- 
cessary for  passionate,  pathetic,  or  heroic  music, 
and  when  such  was  required,  he  fell  back  upon 
common  opera  phrases  and  stock  passages. 
This  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  operas  com- 
posed after  he  left  Italy,  when  his  acquaintance 
vrith  Grerman  music,  especially  that  of  Mozart, 
may  have  influenced  his  style.  His  treatment  of 
the  orchestra  was  original  and  remarkable,  and 
his  instrumentation  very  effective.  The  partial 
success  only  of  the  operas  composed  during  lus  stay 
in  Paris  is  easily  explained ;  he  had  not  sufficient 
means  of  expression  to  attempt  French  opera, 
and  in  Italian  opera  he  could  not  contend  with 
Bossini,  whose  genius,  with  its  indifierenoe  to 
the  trammels  of  form,  and  its  exuberant  melody, 
fairly  captivated  the  public.  Paer  also  com- 
posed much  for  church  and  chamber — oratorios, 
motets,  cantatas  for  one  and  more  voices ;  also  in- 
strumental music,  a  Bacchanalian  symphony,  etc., 
now  of  historical  interest  only.  [A.M.] 

PAGANINI,  NiooLO,  the  most  famous  of 
violin  virtuosos,  was  bom  at  Genoa,  Feb.  18, 
1 784.  His  father  was  a  small  tradesman,  and, 
although  quite  uneducated,  a  great  lover  of  music, 
and  a  performer  on  the  mandoline.  He  soon 
perceived  the  musical  talent  of  his  son,  and 
began  to  instruct  him  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
then  handed  him  over  to  G.  Servetto,  and,  for  six 
months,  to  G.  Costa,  the  principal  violinist  and 
conductor  at  Genoa.  When  eight  years  old  he  had 
already  acquired  considerable  proficiency,  and  had 
also  composed  a  sonata  for  his  instrument.  In 
1793  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  public 
at  Genoa,  and  played  variations  on  the  air  '  La 
Carmagnole,*   then  so   popular,  with  immense 
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success.  He  also  used  to  play  every  Sunday  a 
violin  concerto  in  church,  a  circumstance  to  which 
Paganini  himself  attached  much  importance,  as 
having  forced  him  to  the  constant  atudy  of  firesh 
pieces.  About  the  year  1795  his  £aUier  took 
him  to  Parma,  with  the  intention  of  putting 
him  under  the  £unous  violinist  Alessaitdbo 
BoLLA.  Paganini  himself  thus  ^relates  their 
first  meeting :  '  Coming  to  Bella  we  found  him 
laid-up.  He  appeared  little  inclined  to  see  us, 
but  his  wife  showed  us  into  a  room  adjoining 
his  bedroom,  until  she  had  spoken  to  him. 
Finding  on  the  table  a  violin  and  the  music  of 
Bella's  latest  concerto,  I  took  up  the  inatnmient 
and  played  the  piece  at  sight.  Astonished  at 
what  he  heard,  the  composer  asked  for  the  name 
of  the  player :  and  when  told  that  it  was  but 
a  young  boy,  would  not  believe  it  until  he 
had  seen  for  himself.  He  then  told  me  that  he 
had  nothing  to  teach  me,  and  advised  me  to 
go  to  Paer  for  instruction  in  composition.'  F^tis, 
in  his  monograph  on  Paganini,  maintains  that 
this  statement  rests  on  a  mistake,  as  Paer  was 
then  in  Germany,  and  that  it  was  under  Ghiretti 
that  Paganini  studied  for  some  time.  It  is  also 
stated  on  good  authority  that  for  several  months 
he  had  regular  lessons  from  Bolla,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why  he  was  in  later  yean  Qn> 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  fiMJt. 

Paganini  was  already  bent  on  finding  out  new 
effects  on  the  violin.  After  his  return  to  Genoa 
he  composed  his  first  studies,  which  were  of  such 
unheard-of  difficulty,  that  he  himself  is  reported 
sometimes  to  have  practised  a  single  passage 
for  ten  hours  running.  That  such  intense  study 
should  have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  un- 
limited execution,  but  should  also  have  affected 
his  health,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  tip  to  this 
time  he  appears  to  have  been  wholly  under  the 
control  of  his  father,  who  was  a  harsh  and  rough 
man.  The  boy  naturally  widied  to  «Kape  from 
what  he  considered  intolerable  slavery.  Being 
allowed  to  travel  for  the  first  time  alone  to  Lucca, 
where  he  played  with  immense  success  at  a  music- 
festival  in  Nov.  1798,  he  did  not  return  home^ 
but  went  on  to  Pisa  and  other  towns.  Although 
only  fifteen,  he  had  already  begun  to  1^ 
a  dissipated  life,  in  which  gambling  took  a  pro- 
minent part.  Alternate  fits  of  study  and  gam- 
bling, interrupted  by  periods  of  utter  ezhaustioiC 
and  by  protracted  illnesses,  easily  explain  his 
frequent  disappearances  from  public  view,  and 
his  miserable  health  in  later  life.  One  day  at 
Leghorn  he  gambled  away  everything  he  had; 
even  to  his  violin.  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
appear  at  the  concert,  a  M.  Levron,  an  ama- 
teur, lent  him  a  beautiful  Josef  Guamerius ;  and 
after  having  heard  him  play  on  it,  presented  it 
to  him.  This  was  the  instrument  which  Paga- 
nini used  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  preferoice 
to  any  other.  He  bequeathed  it  to  his  native 
town  of  Genoi^  and  it  is  preserved  in  a  glaa 
case  in  the  Municipal  Palace.  Another  fine 
violin,  a  Stradivarius,  was  given  to  him  bj 
Pasini,  a  painter. 

1  In  a  VtauM  pMfodlQil. 
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From  1801  till  1804  Paganini  lived  in  ab- 
solute retirement  at  the  chateau  of  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  devotinjif  mueh  time  to  the  study 
of  the  guitar,  the  lady'a  favourite  instrument. 
He  there  compoeed  two  sets  of  Sonatas  for 
guitar  and  violin  (op.  a  and  3).  In  1804  he 
returned  to  Genoa,  and  for  a  yeur  re-applied 
himself  in  an  almost  furious  manner  to  the 
study  of  the  violin.  At  this  period  he  first  learnt 
to  know  the  extravagant  studies  of  Locatelbi 
(see  that  name),  especially  his  '  Arte  di  nuova 
modulazione,*  and  endeavoured  to  emulate  and 
outdo  Locatelli's  tours  de  force.  He  also  com- 
posed three  quartets  for  violin,  viola,  guitar  and 
cello  (op.  4),  a  second  set  of  the  same  (op.  5), 
and  a  set  of  Variations  di  bravura  with  guitar 
accompaniment. 

In  1805  he  began  again  to  travel.  Wherever 
he  played  he  excited  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
At  Lucca  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  solo- 
player  to  the  court,  and  afr  teacher  to  Prince 
Baociochi,  the  husband  of  Napoleon's  sister 
Elisa.  It  was  there  that  he  began  his  famous  per- 
formances on  the  G-string  aJone.  He  resided 
at  Lucca  till  1808,  and  during  the  next  nineteen 
years  gave  hundreds  of  concerts  in  aU  parts  of 
Italy — his  fame  and  the  enthusiasm  for  his  art 
ever  and  ever  increasing.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  not  unfrequently  attacked  by  jealous 
rivals*  and  altogether  his  life  was  not  free  from 
strange  adventures.  'One  day  at  Leghorn* — so 
he  himself  relates — '  a  nail  had  nm  into  my  heel 
and  I  came  on  limping,  at  which  the  audience 
laughed.  At  the  moment  I  was  about  to  com- 
mence my  concerto,  the  candles  of  mv  desk  fell 
out.  Another  laugh.  After  the  first  lew  bars  of 
my  solo  my  first  string  broke,  which  increased  the 
hilarity  ;  but  I  played  the  piece  on  three  strings, 
and  the  sneers  quickly  changed  into  general  ap- 
plause.* At  Ferrara  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  lynched.  Enraged  by  a  hiss  from  the  pit, 
Paganini  resolved  to  avenge  the  outrage,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  concert  proposed  to  the  audience 
to  imitate  the  voices  of  various  animals.  After 
having  rendered  the  notes  of  different  birds,  the 
mewing  of  a  cat,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog,  he 
finally  advanced  to  the  footlights,  and  calling 
out,  '  Questo  h  per  quelli  che  han  fiischiato  *  (this 
is  for  those  who  hissed),  imitated  in  an  un- 
mistakeable  manner  the  braying  of  »  donkey. 
At  this  the  pit  rose  to  a  man,  rushed  through 
the  orchestra,  climbed  the  stage,  and  would 
probably  have  killed  Paganini  if  he  had  not 
taken  to  instantaneous  flight.  The  explanation 
of  this  strange  occurrence  is,  that  the  people  of 
Ferrara  had  a  special  reputation  for  stupidity, 
and  tliat  the  appearance  of  a  Ferrarese  outside 
the  town  was  the  signal  for  a  significant  '  hee- 
haw.* We  may  well  believe  that  this  was 
Paganini's  last  public  appearance  there. 

At  Milan  his  success  was  greater  than  any- 
where. He  gave  there  in  18 13  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  concerts.  In  18 14,  at  Bologna,  be 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rossini.  In  1816 
he  met  the  French  violinist  Lafont  (see  that 
name)  at  Milan,  and  had  with  him — quite  against 
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his  wish— a  public  contest.  Both  played  solos, 
and  they  joined  in  a  concertante  duet  by  Kreutzer. 
It  does  much  honour  to  Paganini 's  character  that 
in  relating  the  event  he  writes :  '  Lafont  probably 
surpassed  me  in  tone.*  That  the  victory  after  all 
rested  with  Paganini  need  hardly  be  added.  A 
simUar  contest  took  place  in  1817  at  Placentia 
between  Paganini  and  LrpiNSKi  (see  that  name). 
In  1827  Pope  Leo  XII  oonfen^d  on  him  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Spur. 

Hitherto  Paganini  had  never  played  outside 
Italy.  Encouraiged  to  visit  Vienna  by  Prince 
Mettemich,  who  had  heard  and  admired  him  at 
Bome  in  181 7,  he  repeatedly  made  plans  for 
visiting  Germany,  but  the  wretched  state  of  his 
health  always  prevented  their  execution.  A 
sojourn  in  the  delicious  climate  of  Sicily  at  last 
restored  him  to  comparative  health,  and  he  started 
for  Vienna,  where  his  first  concert,  March  29, 

1828,  created  an  unparalleled  sensation.  A  per- 
fect fever  appears  to  have  seized  all  classes  of 
society :  the  shop  windows  exhibited  hats,  gloves, 
and  boots  d  la  Paganini ;  dishes  of  all  sorts  were 
named  afler  him ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  seen  on 
snuff-boxes,  and  his  bust  on  the  walking-sticks  of 
the  Viennese  dandies.  He  himself  obtained  the 
Grand  Gold  Medal  of  St.  Salvator  from  the 
town,  and  the  title  of  Virtuoso  to  the  Court  from 
the  Emperor. 

During  the  following  years  Paganini  travelled 
in  Germany,  repeating  his  Vienna  triumphs  in 
all  the  principal  towns  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  Berlin,  where  he  played  first  in  March 

1829.  On  March  9,  1831,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Paris  in  a  concert  at  the  Opera. 
His  success  waa  quite  equal  to  any  that  he  had 
had  elsewhere.  In  the  following  May  he  came 
to  England,  and  garve  Ins  first  concert  at  the  Opera 
House  on  June  3^  Here  he  excited  perhaps  more 
curiosity  than  enthusiasm.  He  himself,  in  a  MS. 
letter,  dated  London,  Aug.  16,  1831,  complains 
of  the  '  excessive  and  noisy  admiration*  to  which 
he  was  a  victim  in  London,  which  left  him  no 
rest,  and  actually  blocked  his  passage  from  the 
theatre  every  time  be  played.  'Although  the 
public  curiosity  to  see  me,*  says  he, '  is  long  since 
satisfied,  though  I  have  played  in  public  at  least 
thirty  times,  and  my  likeness  has  been  repro- 
duced in  all  possible  styles  and  forms,  yet  I  can 
never  leave  my  home  without  being  mobbed  by 
people  who  are  not  content  with  following  and 
jostling  me,  but  actually  get  in  front  of  me,  and 
prevent  my  going  either  way,  address  me  in 
English  of  which  I  do  not  know  a  word,  and  even 
feel  me,  as  if  to  find  out  if  I  am  flesh  aud  blood. 
And  this  not  onlv  the  common  people,  but  even 
the  upper  classes.  The  financial  results  of  his 
concerts  in  London,  the  Provinces,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  wero  very  large.-  He  repeated  bis  viidts 
in  the  following  two  years,  played  at  a  fare- 
well concert  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  London, 
June  17, 1 831,  and  then  returned  to  the  Continent 
in  possesden  of  a  large  fortune,  which  he  invested 
chiefly  in  landed  estates.  The  winter  of  1833  he 
passed  in  Paris,  and  it  was  early  in  January  1834 
that  he  proposed  to  Berlioz  to  write  a  concerto 
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for  hiB  Stradivarias  viol%  which  resulted  in  the 
Symphony  called  Habold  lax  Italib.  [See  vol.  1. 
p.  685  a.  J  For  the  next  two  yean  his  favourite 
residence  was  the  Villa  Gaioiia  near  Parma.  But 
his  eagemeas  to  amaaa  monev  did  not  allow 
him  to  rest  or  attend  to  his  health.  In  1836 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Paris  to  take  part 
in  a  money  speculation  on  a  large  scale.  It 
was  propowd  to  establish,  under  the  name  Casino 
Paganini,  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris,  a 
IsjTge  and  luxurious  dub— ostensibly  with  the 
view  of  giving  ooncerts,  but  in  reality  for 
gambling  purposes.  Unfortunately  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  embark  in  so  doubt- 
ful an  enterprise.  The  club-house  was  opened, 
but  the  gambling  licence  was  refused,  and  the 
concerts  alone  did  not  nearly  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  Paganini  hurried  to  Paris 
to  save  the  concern,  if  possible,  by  appearing 
in  the  concerts.  But  he  arrived  in  so  exhausted 
a  state  that  he  could  not  play.  The  company 
became  bankrupt,  and  he  himself  suffered  a  per- 
sonal loss  of  50,000  francs.  He  remained  in 
Paris  for  the  winter  of  1838,  and  it  was  on  De- 
cember 18  of  that  year  that  he  bestowed  on 
Berlios  the  large  sum  of  20,000  francs,  as  a 
mark  of  his  admiration  for  the  Symphonic 
Fantastique.^ 

The  annoyance  arising  from  the  unfortunate 
afl^kir  of  the  Casino  greaUy  increased  his  mabdy, 
which  was  phthisis  of  the  laiynx.  Seeking  relief 
in  a  warmer  climate,  he  went  to  Marseilles,  and 
stayed  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 
Here,  although  almost  a  dyinff  man,  he  would 
now  and  then  take  up  his  vioun  or  his  guitar, 
and  one  day  even  played  his  favourite  Quartet 
-— Beethoven*s  F  major,  op.  59,  No.  i.  On  the 
approach  of  winter  he  went  to  Nice.  Here  his 
malady  progressed  rapidly;  he  lost  his  voice 
entirely,  and  was  troubled  with  an  incessant 
cough.  He  died  May  27, 1840,  at  the  age  of  56. 
A  week  before  his  death  the  Bishop  of  Nice 
sent  a  priest  to  convey  to  him  the  last  sacrament. 
Paganini  not  believing  that  his  end  was  so  near, 
would  not  receive  it.  The  wording  of  his  will, 
in  which  he  recommends  his  soul  to  the  mercy 
of  God  and  fixes  a  sum  for  masses  to  be  said  for 
its  repose,  proves  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
Churdi.  But  as  the  priest  did  not  return,  and  as 
Paganini  in  consequence  died  without  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  the  bishop  refused  him  burial  in 
consecrated  ground.  The  coffin  remained  for  a 
long  time  in  a  hospital  at  Nice :  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Villa  Franca,  and  it  was  not  till  1845 
that  Paganini's  son,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
Pope,  obtained  leave  to  inter  it  in  the  village 
church  near  Villa  Gaiona. 

He  left  to  his  son  Achille  a  lai^  fortune, 
estimated  at  £80,000.  Although  as  a  rule 
chary  with  his  money,  he  was  occasionally  very 
generous,  as  his  gift  to  Berlios,  already  mentioned, 
shows.  The  mystery  which  surrounded  Paganini 
the  man  no  doubt  helped  to  increase  the  interest 
taken  in  the  artist.    The  strangest  rumours  ac- 

I  Berlioz.  lUmolna.  diap.  40.  ▲  CMslmlle  of  hU  letter  ud  BerUotf'a 
nply  wUl  bo  found  in  tha  AUc.  mittlk.  MtuoK  far  ]ffl».  p.  as. 
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oompanied  him  wherever  he  went.     It  was  com- 
monly  reported  that  he   owed  bis    wonderfid 
execution  on  the  G -string  to  a  long  imprison- 
ment, inflicted  on  him  for  the  murder  of  a  rival 
in  love,  during  which  he  had  a  violin  with 
one  string  only.    Paganini  himself  writes :  *  At 
Vienna  one  of  the  audience  affirmed  publicly 
that  my  performance  was  not  surpriamg.  for 
he  had  distinctly  seen,  while  I  was  playing  my 
variations,  the  devil  at  my  elbow  directing  my  arm 
and  guiding  my  bow.    My  resemblance  to  the 
devil  was  a  proof  of  m v  origi  n.*  But  even  sensible 
and  educated  people  oelieved  that  Paganini  h^id 
a  secret  which  enabled  him  to  execute  what 
appeared  impossible  to  any  other  player.    In  fact 
he  has  been  suspected  to  have  himaelf  originated 
such  rumours.    As  there  was  no  doubt  aa  ad- 
mixture of  charlatanism  in  the  character  of  this 
extraordinaiy  man,  he  may  perhaps  at  first  have 
done  so.    But  on  the  other  hand,  he  more  than 
once  contradicted  them.    At  Prague  he  actually 
published  a  letter  frt>m  his  mother  to  disprove  the 
rumour  that  ho  was  the  son  of  the  devil ;  and  at 
Paris  he  furnished  F^tis  with  all  the  necessary 
material  and  dates  to  refute  publicly  the  number* 
less  absurdities  circulated  about  him.     This  was 
done  by  a  letter  inserted  in  the  *  Revue  Mndcale,' 
but  it  availed  little.    F^tis,  in  his  monograph  on 
Paganini,  bv  establishing  the  chronology  of  his 
travels  and  nis  sojourns  at  various  places,  proves 
clearly  that  he  could  not  have  suffered  a  length* 
ened  imprisonment.   It  was  not  only  the  perfectly 
novel  and  asUmishing  character  of  his  perfonn- 
ances,  but  to  a  large  extent  his  extraordinaiy 
ghost-like  appearance,  which  caused  these  absurd 
rumours.    His  tall,  skeleton>Iike  figure,  the  pale, 
narrow,  wax -coloured  face,  the  long  dark  hair, 
the  mysterious  expression  of  the  heavy  eye,  have 
been  described  often  enough. 

But  after  all,  the  extraordinary  effect  of  his 
playing  oould  have  had  its  source  only  in  his  extra* 
ordinary  genius.  If  genius,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked,  is  '  the  power  of  taking  infinite  pains^* 
he  certainly  showed  it  in  a  wonderful  degree  in 
the  power  of  concentration  and  perseverance 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  such  absolute  com* 
mand  of  his  instrument.  Mere  perfection  of 
technique,  however,  would  never  have  thrown  the 
whole  of  musical  Europe  into  such  paroxysma 
With  the  first  notes  his  audience  was  spell-bound ; 
there  was  in  him — ^though  certainly  not  the  evil 
spirit  suspected  by  the  superstitioas — a  dsmonie 
element  which  irresistibly  took  hold  of  those 
that  came  within  his  sphere.  '  His  constant  and 
daring  flights,*  writes  'Moschelea,  'his  newly 
discovered  flageolet  tones,  his  gift  of  fusing  and 
beautifying  subjects  of  the  most  diverse  kind — all 
these  phases  of  genius  so  completely  bewilder  my 
musioal  perceptions  that  for  days  afterwards  my 
head  is  on  fire  and  my  brain  reels.'  He  was  no 
'mere  virtuoso* — there  was  a  something  in  bis 
playing  that  defied  description  or  imitaticm,  and 
he  certoinly  had  in  a  high  degree  originality  and 
character,  the  two  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
man  of  genius  firom  the  ordinary  talent. 

iLlfei.L2BBL 
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His  tone  wm  not  greet :  tt  «aald  not  be,  tar 
the  ODe  rbama  that  tbe  coutant  use  of  double- 
iMnnonica  and  otbec  ■peotalitiea  of  hii  ityle 
neceacitate  nr;  thin  >trine>,  which  again  pre- 
dnde  the  production  of  a  lai^  and  broad  l<me. 


From  a  Oilckbf  Sir  EiMmLamlHtr,  HA. 

But  even  hii  MTerat  critin  hare  always  granted 
that  hla  cantittnn  waa  extremely  eipnwiive.  '  I 
never  wearied  of  the  intansa  eipreeaion,  soft  and 
mei  ting  ss  that  of  an  Italian  singer.' taysMoechelea 
again.  Spobr.intiie  AutobingrapbyCii.  i8o),  sajs 
of  him:  "The  eiecution  of  his  left  hand  and 
his  never-failing  intonation  appeared  to  me  as 
much  as  ever  deserving  admiration.  In  hii  com- 
po-itiiina  however,  and  in  his  etjle  of  playing, 
I  find  a  strange  miiture  of  true  genius  and  want 
of  taste,'  etc.  A  dietinguished  En^ish  amateur, 
who  hoard  him  at  York  in  183a,  writes  in  a 
letter,  full  of  enthusiasm  :  '  In  the  concerto  on 
tbe  fourth  string  be  oontrived  to  give  some 
paasages  a  treinolous  sound,  like  tbe  voice  of  a 
person  crying.  He  makes  great  use  of  sliding 
his  Gngen  ^nng  tbe  atring* — sometime*  pro- 
doctng  a  most  bomtifiil,  at  other  time*  laughable 
effect"  '  Psganini.'  says  Tbos.  Moore  (Mom.  *i. 
aio),  'abusesbis  pawen:  he  eoald  play  divinely, 
and  dcei  eo  aometimes  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but 
then  oome  bis  tricks  and  surririBe*,  bis  bow  in  con- 
Tulsions,  and  bia  enharmoDtci,  like  the  mewlingi 
of  an  eipiring  eat.'  Here  no  doubt  is  an  aiplan- 
Btton,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  jostiBcation  of 
^Kibr'acritidim.  The  frequent  uae  of  traoiolo  and 
of  lUding  indicate  an  impore  style,  wUch  ought 
not  to  serve  as  a  model ;  it  was  Paganini'a  atyle, 
fimnded  on  the  man'a  ftunost  natun,  which  was 
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aa  peculiar  and  exceptional  as  hi*  talent.  Spolir'i 
critidanwaiacere  enough,  but  often  bisssed  and 
narrow — prove  nothing  m<H«  than  that  Paganini 
was  no  icion  of  the  claannJ  school  of  Viotti  and 
Bode.  In  faot  he  belonged  to  no  schooL  He  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  hj*  individuality,  in  which  the 
southern  element  of  passion  and  excitement  wa* 
Tei7  strong,  ud  showed  itself  in  a  manner  which 
to  a  colder  northern  taste  appeared  eiaggeratod 
and  affected. 

If  the  modem  French  school  of  violin-playing 
has  lost  nght  of  the  traditious  of  it*  great 
fonndra*.  Viotti,  Rode,  and  Kreutzer,  and  hii 
formed  a  atyle  which  with  all  ita  undoubted 
eleganoe  and  piquancy  does  not  aatiafy  a  more 
aerioui  musical  taste,  thia  must  be  larg^y  attri- 
buted to  Paganini's  influence.  The  efi^t  he  pro- 
duoed  was  so  immense,  that  the  younger  player* 
could  not  resist  tbe  temptation  of  imitating  hbn. 
Unlbrtunately  the  abell  alone,  the  advanced  tech- 
nique, oould  be  imitated,  while  the  kernel,  the  real 
secret,  bis  peculiar  individuality,  nobody  could 
imitate.  Hie  wonderful  exeeutlon  certainly  incited 
others  to  attempt  difficulties  which  before  him 
were  considered  impossible,  and  so  far  bia  ex- 
ample gave  an  impetus  to  the  development  of 
technique ;  but  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
■t^le  were  fatal  to  the  broad  and  digniHed  style 
of  the  older  school,  which  aloDe  suit*  the  work* 
of  the  great  claiaical  oompcaers.  Even  F^ti*, 
with  hie  unbounded  admiration  for  Paganini, 
admit*  that  bis  performances  of  the  ooncertoa  of 
Rode  and  Kreutier  were  failures  ;  and  similarly, 
a*  a  quartet-player,  he  was  unable  to  do  justice 
to  the  composer.  His  individuality  was  too  strong 
to  accommodate  and  aubordinate  itselr  to  another. 
On  German  violinists  his  influence  was  not  nearly 
■0  greaL  Here  Spohr's  powerful  example  and 
the  eameet  muaical  spirit  of  the  great  composen 
□ountsrhalanoed  the  eflect  of  bia  performance*. 

Tbe    main    technical    features    of   Paganini'* 

filaying  were  an  unfailing  intonation,  a  lightning- 
Ike  rapidity  on  the  fingerboard  and  with  the 
bow,  and  a  command  of  double-stops,  harmonics 
and  double-harmonics,  hardly  equalled  by  any 
one  before  or  after  him.  He  also  produced  moat, 
peculiar  effects,  which  for  a  long  time  puziled 
all  violinists,  by  tuning  his  vi^in  in  variou* 
ways.  He  waa  not  the  flrat  to  adopt  thia  trick 
[see  Bibeb],  but  no  one  before  him  had  made 
any  extensive  use  of  it.  Aa  he  took  good  care 
never  to  tune  his  violin  within  hearing,  a  ]>as- 
SBge  like  the  following  appeared  inexplicaUe  and 
impoaiibU^ 
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yet  by  tuning  a  semitone  higher,  St  preftente  no 
peculiar  difficulty.  This  was  the  case  in  his  first 
Concerto,  where  the  band  played  in  Eb,  aiid  he 
inD. 

He  did  not  much  use  the  slow  staccato  of 
Bode  and  Spohr,  which  is  produced  by  a  distinct 
movement  of  tiie  wrist  for  every  single  note,  but 
made  his  staccato  by  throwing  the  bow  violently 
on  the  string  and  letting  it  spring  with  great 
rapidity.  Another  peculiarity  of  his  playing  was 
the  frequent  introductidn  of  pizsicato  passages 
for  the  left  hand.  ^See  Pizzicato.]  His  perform- 
ances on  the  G-stnng  alone  never  failed  to  make 
a  great  sensation.  For  these  he  tuned  a  very 
thm  G  string  up  to  Bb  or  B,  and  by  the  use  of 
harmonics  attained  a  compass  of  three  octaves. 

As  a  composer  Paganini  was  not  without 
originality.  The  24  Caprices,  op.  i,  and  a  few 
other  movements,  such  as  the  famous  '  Moto 
perpetuo '  and  the  Bondo  '  La  Clochette/  have 
not  yet  lost  their  charm.  Schumann  found 
it  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  Caprices  for 
piano  (op.  3,  10);  Lisst  has  done  the  same  (op. 
66,  83);  and  Brahms  has  written  a8  variations 
on  a  subject  of  Paganini's  (op.  35).  The  majority 
of  his  works,  however  interasting  from  a  technicid 
point  of  view,  are  now  thoroughly  antiquated. 
The  following  list  is  taken,  like  most  of  the 
&cts  related  in  this  articlor  from  F^tis's  excellent 
monograph  on  Paganini  >-^ 

1.  VentUmAttro  Gapiiooi  perViolino  solo,  dedicsti  sgll 
utiiti,  op.  1. 

2.  8ei  Sonati  per  Yiolono  e  Chitanm,  op.  2. 

3.  Sei  Sonati  jper  Yiolono  e  Ghitarn,  op.  3. 

4.  Tre  gran  Qoartetti  a  Yiolono,  viola,  Ghittana  e 
YiolonceOo,  op.  4  and  5. 

These  are  the  only  works  which  Paganini  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  He  only  carried  with 
him  on  his  travels  the  orchestral  parts  of  the 
pieces  he  played.  Long  after  his  death  were  pub- 
lished : — 

6.  Concerto  in  Eb  CD),  op.  6,  the  first  movement  of  which 
la  still  occasionallv  performed  by  Wilhelmj  and  others. 

tt.  Concerto  in  H  minor  (Bondo  4  la  Cloonette),  op.  7. 

7.  Le  Streghe  (Witches*  Dauoe),  a  set  of  variations  on 
an  air  of  8.  Mayer. 

B.  Yariations  on  '  God  save  the  King/  op.  fl. 

9.  Le  Camaral  de  Yenise.  Burlesque  variations  on  a 
popular  air,  op.  10. 

10.  Moto  perpetno.    Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  IL 

11.  Yariations  on  *  Non  jaii  meata,'  op.  12. 

12.  Yariations  on  ^Di  tanti  palpitl,'  op.  I'd. 

13.  8ixty  variations  in  all  keys  on  the  air,  Bameaba. 

There  exists  a  whole  literature  on  Paganini, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  Fetis  gives  a  long 
list  of  such  publications.  The  most  important 
contribution  towards  an  appreciation  of  Paganini's 
peculiar  treatment  of  the  violin  is  that  by  Guhr 
'On  Psganini's  art  of  Plaving  the  Violin*  (183T), 
English  translation  by  Sabilla  Kovello ;  London, 
NoveUo.  [P.D.] 

PAGE,  JoHV,  a  tenor  singer,  was  elected  a  lay 
clerk  of  St.  Geoige's  Chapd,  Windsor,  Dec,  3, 
1790.  He  resigned  the  appointment  Nov.  9, 
1795,  having  for  jmne  time  previously  ofiSciated 
as  deputy  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  Paul's. 
In  1800  he  edited  and  published  'Harmonia 
Sacra ;  a  collection  of  Anthems  in  score,  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  i6th,  17th, 
and  1 8th  centuries/  3  vols,  fol.;  an  excellent 


work,  supplementary  to  the  ooUecfcions  of  Boyoe 
and  Arnold.    On  Jan.  10,  1801,  upon  the  resig* 
nation  of  Richard  Bellamy,  he  wan  appointed 
a  vicar  choral  of  St.  PauVs.    In  1804  he  issued 
'A  Collection  of  Hymns  by  various  oomposen, 
with  12  Psalm  tunes  and  an  Ode  composed  by 
Jonathan  Battishill.*   Also  'Festive  Harmony ;  a 
collection  of  the  most  favourite  Madrigala,  El^es, 
and  Glees,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  moflt 
eminent  composers.*    In  1806  he  published  'The 
Burial  Service,  Chant,  Evening  Service,  Diige 
and  Anthems  appointed  to  be  performed  at  the 
funeral  of  Lord  I^elson,  9th  January,  1 806,  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Crofty  Puro^,  Dr.  Greene,  Attwood, 
and  Handel.*  In  1808  he  joined  William  Sexton, 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the 
publication  of  a  selection  fh>m  Handel's  Chandoa 
Anthems,  in  a  mutilated  form.    He  died  in  Aug. 
181  a.    The  following  are  the  oontenta   of  the 
'Harmonia  Sacra* : — 


Vol.1. 

Verss  AntbesBSi 
Croft,  B1«Mfld  b  the  peoplft 

Do.  Deliver  ui,  O  Lord. 
Weldon.  I  will  lift  ap  mine  tysa 
Boyoe.  Let  mj  oomplsiDt. 
ruroell,  Out  of  the  deep. 
Keut,  O  Lord  our  Goveraor. 
Croft.  Pnlsa  the  Lord. 
Greene,  Ponder  mj  words. 
CUrk,  The  Lord  is  my  strangth. 
Dupuls,  The  Lord,  ereo  the  most. 
Kent  The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd. 
Arnold,  Who  Is  this  that  cometh. 

Fall  Anthems  with  Verses. 
BattlshlU.  Call  to  mnembraMi. 
Aldrieh.  God  Is  our  hope. 
Stroud.  Hear  my  prayer. 
Dupuls.  1  cried  unto  the  Lord. 
Goldwln.  I  will  slD«. 
Mason.  Lord  of  all  power. 
Reynolds.  Ky  God.  my  Go& 
King,  Obejoyflil. 
Attwood,  Teach  me.  O  Loid. 

Full  Anthbms. 
Boyoe,  Burial  Serrtoe. 
Farrant,  Lord  for  Thy  tender. 
Tucker,  O  give  thauks. 
Blchardson.  0  how  amlahle. 
King.  Unto  Thee,  O  Lord. 

VOU  IL 
V^rte  Anthoms. 
Bandel.  As  pants  the  hart. 
Purcell,  Blessed  is  he. 
Clark.  Bow  down  Thine  ear. 
BattishiU,  How  k>ng  wilt  ThoQ. 
Greene,  Heaf  my  crying. 
Purcell.  I  was  glad. 
8.  Wesley.  I  said,  I  will  take  heed. 
King.  I  win  alway  give  thanks. 
C.  Wesley,  My  soul  hath  patiently. 
Croft,  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched. 
Maroello.  0  Lord  our  Governor. 


Goldwln,  O  psmlse  God. 
Hlne.  Bt^oioe  in  tho  Lord. 
Greene.  Save  me.  O  God. 
Croft,  The  Lord  is  kinc 
Greeoe.  The  Lord  la  mj  atreivCh. 

Full  Anthema  with  Vena. 
Naras.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Gcd. 
Blake.  I  have  set  God. 
B^ldon.  Behold,  how  good. 
Travers,  Keep,  we  beseech  Tbee. 
Wood.  Lord  of  aU  power. 
riaric.  0  Lord  God  of  my  aalvalJoa. 
Blow,  Sing  we  merrOy. 
Croft,  Sing  praises  to  the  Ln^ 
KlDc  The  Lord  is  fUO. 

Vot..III. 

Versa  Antbeins. 
Holmes,  Arise  aod  ahlna^ 
HandeU  Behold.  1  ui\  yov. 
Linl^y,  Bow  down  Thine  car. 
Henley.  Haar  my  |ira;«r. 
Greene,  I  will  alway  giw  thanks. 
Boyoe.  I  will  masni^  Thee. 
Ulna,  I  will  magnify  Thee. 

Oreme.  O  look  down  from  L 

Handel.  There  were  sh«pbc«ti*. 
Croft,  The  Lord  Ia  my  light. 
Handel,  Thou  art  gone  up  on  higb. 

Full  AJithems  with  Verse 
BattishiU.  Behold.  h<m  good. 
Bandel,  Behold  tl»e  Isunb  of  God. 
BattishiU.  I  will  magnify  Thee. 
Handel.  Moses  and  the  Children. 
Busby.  O  God.  Tbou  art  mj  God. 
Banks.  O  Lord,  grant  the  Kk^ 

Full  Anthems. 
Greene.  Bow  down  TMne  ear. 
Batttohill.  Dellrer  us.  O  God. 
Tye.  From  the  depth  I  called. 
Rogers,  Lord,  who  shall  dwelL 
Marsh.  O  Lord,  who  hast  taught. 
Marwnrif>.  Save  Lord,  hear  its. 


[w.H.a] 

PAINE.  John  Knowlbs,  bom  at  Portland, 
Maine,  U.S. A.,  Jan.  9, 1 839.  His  earliest  teacher 
in  piano,  organ,  and  composition  was  Hermann 
KotzBchmar,  of  Portlana.  He  made  hia  fint 
appearance  in  public  as  an  oiganist,  ^n  his  native 
city,  June  25,  1857;  and  on  Jan.  i,  185S,  was 
intrusted  with  the  organ  accompaniments  to 
'The  Messiah,'  without  the  assistance  of  an 
orchestra.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Berlin 
for  three  years,  and  studied  the  organ,  composi- 
tion, instrumentation,  and  singing,  under  Haupt, 
Wieprecht,  and  Teschner,  giving  aeveral  organ 
concerts  during  his  stay.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1861,  and  gave  a  number  of 
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organ  concerts,  at  which  the  principal  composi- 
tions  of  Bach  and  Thiele  were  introduced  to  the 
American  public.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
instructor  of  music  at  Harvard  University,  imd 
in  1876  was  raised  to  a  full  professorship  as  the 
first  occupant  of  the  chair.  Other  leading  events 
in  bis  career  have  been  the  production  of  hid 
Mass  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin,  under  bis 
direction,  Feb.  1867  ;  of  the  oratorio  *  Saint 
Peter/  also  under  his  own  direction,  at  Portland, 
June  3,  1873  (afterwards  given  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Boston,  May  9,  1874)  ;  and 
of  his  first  symphony,  by  Thomas's  orchestra,  nt 
Boston,  Jan.  o,  1^76.  Paine*s  compositions 
evince  nobility  and  high  aspiration,  and  mastery 
of  the  classical  forms.  His  later  works,  beginning 
with  the  Trio  in  D  minor  (op.  la),  show  a  gra- 
dually increasing  tendeVicy  to  the  modem  Ro- 
mantic school,  in  both  form  and  treatment.  His 
orchestral  works,  with  the  exception  of  op.  34 
(1879),  have  all  been  performed  at  Boston,  New 
York,  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  piano  pieces  and  chamber  composi- 
tions have  also  firequently  appeared  in  American 
concert  programmes. 

His  published  works  consist  of : — Op.  ^.  Varia- 
tions for  organ — '  Austrian  Hymn,*  '  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  Op.  7.  *  Christmas  gift,*  P.F. 
Op.  9.  Funeral  march,  P.F.  Op.  10.  Mass  (D), 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  Op.  11.  Vier 
Character-StUcke,  P.F.  Op.  la.  Romance,  C 
minor,  P.  F.  Op.  19.  Two  preludes,  organ. 
Op.  ao.  *  Saint  Peter,'  oratorio.  Op.  25.  Four 
characteristic  pieces,  P.  F.  Op.  a 6.  'In  the 
Country,*  10  sketches,  P.F.  Op.  37.  Centennial 
Hymn,  words  by  Whittier  ;  sung  at  the  opening 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  May, 
1876.    Op.  39.  Four  songs,  soprano. 

The  unpublished  works  comprise  Sonatas  for 
P.F.  solo,  and  P.F. and  violin ;  Fantasias,  Varia- 
tions, etc.,  for  organ  ;  a  String  Quartet ;  a 
P.  F.  trios  ;  an  Overture  on  *  As  You  Like  It,' 
and  a  Symphonie-fantasia  on  *  The  Tempest ' ;  a 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (op.  23),  and  a  ditto  in  A 
(op.  34),  entitled  *  Spring  * ;  a  Duo  Concertante 
for  violin,  cello,  and  orchestra;  songs;  motets, 
etc.,  etc.  [F.H.J.] 

PAISIBLE,  an  eminent  flutist,  resident  in 
London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  and  ban- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century.  He  composed  overtures 
and  act  tunes  for  the  following  pieces — 'King 
Edward  the  Third,'  1691 ;  *  Oroonoko*  and  'The 
Spanish  Wives,'  1 696 ;  '  The  Humours  of  Sir  John 
FalsUff '  [Henry  IV,  Part  i.],  1700 ;  'She  would 
and  she  would  not,*  1 703 ;  and '  Love's  Stratagem.* 
He  also  composed  three  overtures,  published  under 
the  title  of  'Music  performed  before  Her  Majesty 
and  the  new  King  of  Spain ' ;  Duets  for  flutes, 
published  in  'Thesaurus  Muuicus,'  1693-96 ;  and 
Sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  flutes  published  at 
Amsterdam.  He  assisted  St.  Evremond  in  com- 
posing music  for  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine*s  con- 
certs at  Chelsea.  [W.H.  H.] 

PAISIELLO,  Giovanni,  eminent  composer 
of  the  Italian  school  in  its  pre-Rossinian  period. 
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was  the  son  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Tarento, 
and  was  bom  May  9,  1741.  At  five  years  old 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  school  at  Tarento,  where 
he  attracted  notice  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice. 
The  elements  of  music  were  taught  him  by  one 
Carlo  Presta,  a  priest  and  tenor  singer,  and  he 
showed  such  talent  that  his  father,  who  had 
intended  to  educate  him  for  the  l^^al  profession, 
abandoned  this  idea,  and  succeed^  in  obtaining 
admission  for  him  to  San  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where 
he  received  instruction  from  the  veteran  Durante, 
and  afterwards  from  Cotumaoci  and  Abos. 

During  his  five  years  of  studentship,  Pai- 
siello's  powers  were  exercised  on  church  music, 
but,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  indulged  in  the 
composition  of  a  dramatic  intermeszo^  which,  per- 
formed at  the  little  theatre  of  the  Conservatorio, 
revealed  where  his  real  talent  lay.  The  piece 
pleased  so  much  that  its  composer  was  summoned 
to  Bologna  to  write  two  comic  operas, '  La  Pupilla' 
and  '  II  Mondo  a  Rovescio ' ;  which  inaugurated 
a  long  series  of  successes  in  all  the  chief  Italian 
towns.  '  II  Marchese  di  Tulipano,'  written  for 
Rome,  enjoyed  for  years  a  European  popularity. 
At  Naples,  where  Paisiello  finally  took  up  his 
abode,  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in  Piccinni, 
and  later,  when  Piccinni  had  departed  to  Paris, 
in  Cimarosa.  The  enthusiastic  reception  met 
with  by  his  own  operas,  and  by  '  L'Idolo  Cinese  * 
in  particular,  was  insufficient  to  set  him  at  ease 
while  his  own  supremacy  was  at  all  in  danger. 
He  seems  all  his  life  to  have  regarded  every 
possible  rival  with  jealous  dislike,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  have  stooped  to  intrigue, 
not  only  to  ensure  his  own  success,  but  to  defeat 
that  of  others. 

In  1776,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  ofiered  him  a  splendid  saJary, 
Paisiello  left  Naples  for  St.  Petersburg.  Among 
a  number  of  operas  written  there  must  be  men- 
tioned 'II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,'  one  of  his 
best  works,  and  to  which  a  special  interest  at- 
taches from  its  effect  on  the  nrst  representation 
of  Rossini's  opera  of  the  same  name.  Coldly 
received  when  performed  at  Rome  (after  Pai- 
siello's  return  fh>m  Russia),  it  ended  by  obtain- 
ing so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  Roman 
public,  that  the  attempt  of  another  composer  to 
write  a  new  *  Barber '  was  regarded  as  sacrilege, 
nor  would  this  audience  at  first  give  even  a  hear- 
ing to  the  famous  work  which  finally  consigned 
its  predecessor  to  oblivion. 

After  eight  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paisiello 
returned  to  Italy,  stopping  at  Vienna  on  his  way 
back,  where  he  wrote  twelve  *  symphonies  *  for 
Joseph  II,  and  an  opera  '  II  Re  Teodoro,*  con- 
taining some  of  his  best  music.  He  was  now 
named  Chapelmaster  to  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples, 
and  during  the  next  thirteen  years  produced 
several  of  the  works  by  which  he  became  most 
widely  known,  notably  *I  Zingari  in  Fiera,' 
'  Nina,  o  la  Pazza  d'Amore,'  and  '  La  Molinara.' 
In  1 797,  on  the  death  of  General  Hoche,  Paisiello 
wrote  a  Funeral  March,  to  order,  for  Napoleon, 
then  General  Buonaparte,  who  always  showed 
a  marked  predilection  for  this  composer's  musici 
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and  now  gave  preferenoe  to  hia  work  over  one 
by  Cherubini. 

When,  in  1799,  the  Republiean  goveniment 
was  declared  at  Naples,  Paisiello  aoeommodated 
himself  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  post  of  '  Director  of  the  National 
Music*  At  tiie  Restoration  he  naturally  found 
himself  ont  of  favour  with  his  old  patrons,  and 
lost  his  former  appointment.  After  two  years  he 
succeede<l  in  getting  it  back  again,  but  this  had 
hardly  come  about  when  the  First  Consul  de- 
manded the  loan  of  his  favourite  mnsidan  from 
the  King  of  Naples  to  organise  and  direct  the 
music  of  his  chapel.  Paisiello  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  Paris,  where  Buonaparte  treated 
h^m  with  a  magnificence  rivalling  that  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Russia,  and  an  amount  of  favour  that  ex- 
cited frantic  jealousy  in  the  resident  musicians, 
especially  M^ul  and  Cherubini,  who  did  not 
care  for  Paisiello^s  music,  and  whom  he  spited 
in  return  by  bestowing  on  their  enemies  all  the 
patronage  at  his  disposal. 

He  was  occupied  chiefly  in  writing  sacred  com- 
positions for  the  First  Consul's  chapel,  but  in 
1803  he  gave  an  opera,  '  Proserpine,'  which  was 
not  a  success.  This  probably  determined  him 
next  year  to  bee  for  permission  to  return  to 
Naples,  on  the  plea  of  nis  wife's  ill-health.  It 
was  granted,  idthough^fl^llingly,  by  Napoleon, 
who  desired  him  before^aving  to  name  his  suc^ 
cesser,  when  he  surprised  every  one  by  designat- 
ing Lesueur,  who  was  then  almost  unknown,  and 
in  destitute  circumstances. 

On  Paisiello's  return  to  Italy  he  was  endowed 
with  a  considerable  pension,  was  re-established 
in  his  old  place  at  Naples,  and  was  maintained  in 
it  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  after  him  by  Murat. 
But  the  favour  he  enjoyed  under  Napoleonic 
dynasties  inevitably  brought  him  once  more  into 
trouble  when  the  Bourbons  returned.  He  then 
lost  all  the  pensions  settled  on  him  by  the  various 
crowned  heads  he  had  served.  He  retained,  it  is 
true,  his  salary  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  but  this, 
after  the  luxury  he  had  known,  was  poverty. 
Anxiety  had  undermined  his  health,  and  he  suf- 
ered  a  fresh  blow  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  181 5. 
He  did  not  long  survive  her,  dying  June  5  in  the 
same  year. 

As  a  man  Pusiello  does  not  command  our 
sympathy,  although  by  his  industry  and  devotion 
to  Art  he  merits  esteem.  Spoiled  by  success,  he 
lacked  generosity  towards  his  rivals.  Spoiled  by 
prosperity,  he  had  no  endurai^oe  and  no  dignity 
in  misfortune.  Like  many  others  of  his  time,  he 
was  a  most  prolific  writer.  He  composed  about 
a  hundred  operas,  and  at  least  as  many  other 
works,  of  different  kinds.  If  novelty  is  not  aimed 
at,  or  is  only  occasionally  expected,  the  art  of  pen- 
ning easy,  flowing  melody  seems  capable  of  being 
cultivated  into  a  habit.  Expression,  within 
certain  restricted  limits,  was  Paisiello*B  strong 
point.  All  his  airs  are  remarkable  for  sim- 
plicity and  grace,  and  some  have  considerable 
charm,  such  as  '  Nel  cor  piii  non  mi  sento  *  in 
the  *  Molinara,'  lonff  known  in  England  as 
'Hope  told  a  flattenng  tale^*  and  destined  to 
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■iif?if«  still  longer  owing  to  the  variatioos  00 
it  written  by  Beethoven.    Some  of  his  music  is 
tinged  with  mild  melancholy,  as  in  'Nina'  (a 
favourite  part  of  Pasta's),  but  it  is  never  tragic ; 
or  with  equally  mild  honkomiet  as  in  the  '  Zingari 
in  Fiera,'  but  it  is  never  genuinely  comic.    It  has 
great  purity  of  style.  No  6rartira  songs  for  prime 
donntt  such  as  figure  in  the  worits  of  Haase 
and  Porpora  do  we  find  in  these  operas.    No 
doubt  his  simple  airs  received  embellishment 
at  the  hands  of  singers;    we  know  that  the 
custom  prevailed,  at  that  time,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  detennine  Rossini  to  write  down  all  ha 
own  fiorUwrt  for  himself.    This  may  aocount  for 
the  degree  of  repetition  to  be  found  in  Paiaello's 
pieces,  and  which,  to  our  ears,  seems  insofferably 
tedious.    In  his  work  the  principle  of  'expo- 
sition, illustration  and  repetition  *  is  non-existent 
as  to  its  second  stage.    His  only  method   of 
expanding  his  theme  to  the  desired  dimemdon 
was  numerous  verbatim  repetitions,  with  a  short 
alternative  phrase  between,  producing  the  feeling 
of  a  continual  series  of  rondos,  and  which,  lor 
variety  of  effect,  must  have  depended  on   the 
singer.    Trios,  quartets,  etc.  enter  laxgely  into 
his  works,  and  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  iht 
first,  to  introduce  concerted  finalee  into  serious 
opera.    In  his  orchestration  he  arrives  at  charm- 
ing effects  through  very  simple  means ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  clearness  and  good  tasite,  and  by 
the  independent  parts  given  to  the  instruments. 

The  niiild  light  of  such  men  as  Paisiello  paled 
before  the  bnlliance  of  Rossini.  Hia  music  it 
practically  obsolete,  yet  it  must  not  be  put  aside 
with  that  of  many  so-called  composers  who 
merely  illustrate  the  passing  fancies  of  their  day. 
It  is  mutie.  Not  immortal  music ;  for  art  that  is 
immortal  is  always  young,  and  this  has  become 
old-fiuhioned.  Yet  like  many  a  quaint  old 
fiuhion  it  has  a  certain  beauty  of  association 
now,  because  it  possessed  actual  beauty  once. 
No  one  would  ^rillingly  call  it  back  into  an 
existence  where  it  would  find  itself  ont  of  place. 
Tet  much  of  it  may  repay  attention  on  the  pari 
of  those  who  may  care  to  turn  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  intricate  path  of  modem  art,  and 
examine  the  music  which  stirred  the  admiration 
and  moved  the  heart  of  a  past  generation  of  men 
and  women  like  themselves. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Paisiello^s  oompontaons 
the  reader  is  referred  to  F^tis*8  *  Biographie  des 
Musidens,*  ed.  1870.  They  embrace  94  operas; 
103  masses  and  other  church  pieces ;  51  instru- 
mental ditto.  [F.  A.  M.] 

PALADILHE,  Emtle,  bom  at  Mon^ieUier 

June  3,  1844 ;  at  nine  entered  the  Conservatoirs 
under  the  protection  of  Hal^vy,  and  studied 
hard,  canying  off  the  first  piano  prise  in  1857, 
and  the  organ-prize  and  'Prix  de  Rome*  in  i860. 
The  cantata  which  won  him  the  latter  dis- 
tinction, '  Le  Czar  Ivan  IV,'  he  neither  printed 
nor  sent  to  the  library  of  the  ConsenratMre, 
doubtless  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an 
immature  work.  The  specimens  of  his  composi- 
tion received  by  the  Institut  during  his  stay  in 
Italy  gave  a  fSetvourable  idea  of  his  powers^  but 
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OD  his  return  to  Paris  he  had  great  difficulty  In 
obtaining  a  libretto.  A  channing  song,  'La 
Mandolinata/  at  length  drew  attention  to  hit 
merits,  and  he  obtained  Ck>pp^e*8  one-act  piece, 
'  La  Passant/  which  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  April  24,  1S72.  Notwithstanding  the 
favourable  reception  of  the  music,  sung  by  Mme. 
Galli-Marie,  and  Marguerite  Priola/  three  years 
passed  before  the  appearance  of  'L* Amour 
A&icain*  (May  8,  1875),  in  two  acts.  The 
libretto  of  this,  though  by  Legouv^,  was  not 
approved,  and  the  music  was  condemned  as 
laboured.  Nevertheless  many  of  the  numbers 
bear  traces  not  only  of  solid  musicianship,  but 
of  spontaneous  and  original  melody.  Up  to  the 
present  time  PaUdilhe's  best  and  most  im- 
portant work  is  *  Suzanne*  (Dec  30, 1878),  an 
op^ra-comique  in  thioe  «cli.  Here  we  find 
iwiiwtliiiig  beyond  mere  ingenuity  in  devising 
effects ;  the  melodies  are  gracefid  and  refined, 
and  show  an  unconventionality  of  treatment 
which  is  both  charming  and  piquant.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  young  composer 
has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  really 
interesting  libretto.;  should  he  succeed,  Uie 
French  stage  will  in  all  probability  gain  an 
opera  destined  to  live. 

M.  Paladilhe  has  also  published  detached 
songs  with  P.F.  accompaniment,  marked  by  flow- 
ing and  melodious  treatment.  [G.  C] 

PALESTRINA,*  Giovanki  Pibrluioi  da. 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Palestrina  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  unlmo^'n.  Maria  Torrigio  and  Leonardo 
Ceoeoni  fix  it  in  1528,  Andrea  Adami  in  1529. 
The  inscription  on  an  old  portrait  of  him  in  the 
muniment  room  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  the 
Quirinal  states  that  he  died  at  about  80  years  of 
Age  in  1594,  and  if  this  were  true  he  would  have 
been  horn  hk  1514  or  1515.  The  Abb^  Baini 
interprets  a  doubtful  phrase  used  by  his  son 
Igino,  in  the  dedication  of  a  posthumous  volume 
of  his  Masses-  to  Pope  Clement  VIII,  to  mean 
that  his  &ther  died  at  the  age  of  70  in  the 
year  1504.  The  truth  is  that  the  exact  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  stated.  The  public  registers 
of  Palestrina,  which  would  probably  have  oer- 
tified  it,  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiery  of  Alva 
in  1557,  and  no  private  documents  have  been 
disoovered  which  make  good  their  loss.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
probably  about  the  year  1540,  he  came  to  Rome 
to  study  music.  Towards  this  career  the  differient 
capitals  of  Italy  ofibred  many  inducements  to 
boys  with  musical  aptitudes,  and  it  is  said  by 
Ottavio  Pitoni  that  Palestrina  owed  his  reception 
into  a  school  to  his  being  overheard  singing  in 
the  street  by  the  Maestro  of  the  Chapel  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore.  The  authenticity  of  this  anec- 
dote is  at  least  doubtful.    In  the  first'  place 


1  A  pronlsliif  fflnter  who  died  70un^ 

3  VoMine*  Petnloyiliu  PrMnettlDiu'  Is  hU  foil  Lfttln  Mnet 
Bklni  stTles  him  'J.  P.  Al<^iiuu'  In  th«  old  edltloiu  he  to  called 
iimply  OtaMCto;  or  GUnetto  wHh  Tarioiw  alBiefr-euch  u  dm  (or 
without  the  da)  Palettrina.  Palettrioo.  Palleitrina.  Palcatlna.  or 
PricMriDo ;  also  Ja  de  PalMUoa.  (See  ntner. '  BlbUographle.'  1877, 
pp.7M.Tn.) 


Pale9trin2^  at  all  events  as  a  man,  had  but  a 
poor  voice  ;  In  the  next,  a  Maestro  who  had  thus 
caught  wild  a  promising  pupil  would  infallibly 
have  kept  him  to  himself,  whereas  Palestrina 
very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  appears  as  a 
pupil  of  Claudio  Goudimel,  a  Fleming,  who  had 
opened  a  public  school  of  music  in  the  city.  The 
personality  of  Goudimel,  a  moot  point  with  Baini, 
Bumey,  and  Hawkins,  is  no  longer  doubtful,  and 
a  roferonce  to  p.  61  a  of  the  former  volume  pf  this 
Dictionary  will  show  who  and  what  he  was,  and 
that  he  was  killed  at  Lyons  in  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew massacro,  1572. 

In  1551  RuhiDO  finally  retired  from  the 
teachershi^  of  music  iu  the  Cappella  Giulia  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
Palestrina,  who  during  the  eleven  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  Rome  must  have 
given  good  proo&  of  his  quality,  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  poet.  He  was  invested  with  the 
novel  title  of  '  Magister  Cappelke,*  his  prede- 
cessors having  been  styled  '  Magister  Puerorum,* 
'Magiater  Musicae,*  or  'Magiiiter  ChorL*  His 
salary  was'Hxed  at  six  scudi  per  month,  with  a 
residence  and  certain  allowances.  He  was  at 
this  time,  if  we  accept  Baini^s  dates,  about  27 
years  of  age. 

In  1554  he  publisiied  his  first  volume,  con* 
taining  four  masses  Mtf^ur  voices  and  one  for 
five.  These  he  dedicate^lo  Pope  Julius  III.  It 
IE  worth  saying,  in  order  to  show  the  dominance 
of  the  Flemish  school  in  Italy,  that  this  was 
the  first  volume  of  music  that  had  ever  been  dedi- 
cated by  an  Italian  to  a  Pope.  It  was  printed  in 
Rome  by  the  Brothers  Dorid  in  1554 ;  a  second 
edition  of  it  was  published  by  their  successors  in 
1572,  and  a  third  by  Gardano  of  Rome  in  1591. 
In  the  last  edition  Palestrina  included  his  mass 
'Pro  Defunctis*  for  five  voices,  and  another 
entitled  *  Sine  Nomine  *  for  six.  llie  other  masses 
in  the  volume  were  'Eoce  Sacerdos  Magnus,* 
'  0  regem  Coeli,*  *  Virtute  magna,*  and  '  Gabriel 
Archangelus,*  all  for  four  voices,  and  '  Ad  ooenam 
agHum  providi  *  for  five. 

About  this  time  Palestrina  married.  Of  his 
wife  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  her 
Christian  name  was  Lucrezia^  that  she  bore  to 
her  husband  four  sons,  and  that  after  a  long 
married  life  which  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
uncommon  affection,  she  died  in  the  year  1580.' 

In  the  year  1555  Julius  III,  mindful  of  the 
dedication  of  the  book  of  masses,  offered  their 
author  a  place  among  the  twenty -four  collegiate 
singers  of  his  private  chapel.  The  pay  was 
greater  than  that  which  he  was  receiving  as 
Maestro  in  the  Vatican.  Palestrina  was  poor, 
and  he  had  already  four  children.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  a  layman,  he  had  a  bad  voice,  and 
he  was  a  married  man.    For  each  one  of  these 


•  OCtsTlo  Pltool.  with  unpardonable  careleoMicH,  n  mtaead  an 
entrr  In  the  hot^  of  the  Confralernltr  of  the  COrpo  dl  Cbristo.  of 
whidi  Palertrtna  waa  a  member,  at  to  oondnde  thai  he  had  been 
married  twieci  The  words  that  milled  htan  are  ai  foUovs :  '  Giovanni 
da  Paleatrina,  MaeMro  dl  CappeUa  dl  San  Pletro.  Lucresia  na  moKMe 
e  AoflBlo  aio  Sgliolo.  e  Docallca  mm  mosUo,  e  Igino  mo  SsUol'  The 
DoraUoe  her*  mentknied  waa  the  wife  of  Anfalo,  at  to  prored  by  the 
iv^iter  of  tiM  bapCten  of  ttieir  daiightar  AnreUa,  still  extant  at  the 
VaSkaa. 
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reasons  his  appointment  was  a  groes  violation  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  college,  and  tf  high-handed 
and  unwarrantable  act  upon  the  part  of  Julius. 
All  this  he  knew,  and  to  his  credit  he  hesitated 
to  accept  the  offer ;  but  his  desire  to  do  his  best 
for  his  family  combined  with  a  fear  of  offending 
his  patron  to  enforce  his  acceptance.  He  re- 
signed his  old  post,  and  on  January  13,  1555, 
was  formally  admitted  as  one  of  the  Pontifical 
Singers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  madrigals  for  four  voices.  His 
intention  to  dedicate  this  to  Julius  was  frustrated 
by  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  which  took  place 
while  they  were  still  in  the  press.  The  book  was 
published  by  the  Brothers  I>orici,  and  was  after- 
wards five  times  reprinted  in  different  editions 
by  Sooto  and  Gardano  of  Venice  and  their  suc- 
cessors. Marcellus  II,  who  succeeded  Julius  III 
in  the  papacy,  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
days,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  Paul  IV. 
Paul  was  a  reformer,  and  one  of  the  nnt  acts  of 
his  reign  was  to  weed  the  College  of  Pontifical 
Singers  of  those  members  whose  qualifications 
would  not  bear  scrutiny.  Among  these  was 
undoubtedly  Palestrina,  and  he  was  dismissed 
accordingly,  along  with  Leonardo  Bari  and  Do- 
menico  Ferrabosoo.  The  Pope  tempered  his 
severity  by  assigning  to  each  of  the  dismissed 
singers  a  pension  of  six  scudi  per  month.  But 
not  the  less  did  his  expulsion  seem  ruin  to 
the  anxious  and  over-sensitive  Palestrina.  He 
straightway  took  to  his  bed,  and  for  some  weeks 
lay  prostrate  under  an  attack  of  nervous  fever. 
As  might  have  been  foreseen,  his  despair  was 
premature.  A  young  man  who  had  so  speedily 
and  so  surdy  left  his  mark  upon  the  music  of 
his  generation  was  not  likely  to  starve  for  want 
of  employment.  Within  two  months  he  was 
invited  to  the  post  of  Maestro  della  Cappella  at 
the  Lateran.  He  was  careful  to  enquire  at  the 
Vatican  whether  in  the  event  of  his  obtaining 
fresh  preferment  he  would  be  allowed  to  keep 
his  pension,  and  it  was  only  upon  receiving  a 
fifcvourable  answer  that  he  aooepted  the  preferred 
office,  upon  which  he  entered  in  October  1555. 

Palestrina  remained  at  the  Lateran  until  Feb- 
ruary 1 561,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
post  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  At  the  last- 
named  basilica  he  remained  for  ten  years  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  sixteen  scudi,  until  the  month 
of  March,  I57i>  when,  upon  the  death  of  Giovanni 
Animuccia,  he  was  once  more  elected  to  his  old 
office  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican. 

The  fifteen  years  which  thus  elapsed  since  the 
rigorous  reform  of  Paul  IV  had  set  him  for  a 
moment  adrift  upon  the  world,  hskd  been  years  of 
brilliant  mental  activity  in  Palestrina.  His 
genius  had  fii'eed  itself  from  the  influence  of  the 
pedantry  by  which  it  had  been  nursed  and 
schooled, — and  had  taken  to  itself  the  full  form 
and  soope  of  its  own  speciality  and  grandeur. 
His  first  volume  had  beencfull  of  all  the  vagaries 
imd  extravagances  of  the  Ilemish  School,  and  in 
it  the  meaning  of  the  woros  and  the  intention  of 
the  music  had  alike  been  subordinated,  according 


to  the  evil  fiuhion  of  his  epoch,  to  the  perplexing 
subtleties  of  science.  But  beyond  this  first  volume 
few  traces  of  what  Baini  caUs  the  '  Fiammingo 
Squalors '  are  to  be  found.  His  second  volume, 
'The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  for  four  voices, 
shows  more  than  the  mere  germs  of  his  future 
manner ;  and  although  the  third,  a  set  of '  Mag- 
nificats *  for  five  and  six  voices,  is  full  of  science 
and  learning,  it  is  of  science  and  learning  set 
free.  A  hymn,  '  Crux  Fidelis,*  and  a  collection 
of  '  Improperia,*  all  for  eight  voices,  written  in 
1560,  obtained  speedily  so  great  a  renown,  that 
Paul  IV,  who  nad  dismissed  him,  could  not 
restrain  himself  firom  asking  to  have  them  sung 
at  the  Vatican,  and  after  hearing  them  had  them 
added  at  once  to  the  ooliection  of  the  Apostolic 
ChapeL  The  publication  of  all  these  works  was 
made  anonymously,  and  was  completed  within 
the  six  years  of  Palestrina's  stay  at  tlie  lAt^orttn 
80  far  as  is  known,  the  only  piece  during  that 
period  to  which  his  name  was  affixed  was  a 
madrigal  composed  in  honour  of  a  lady  wiUi 
a  beautiful  voice  and  much  skill  in  songr  It  is 
entitled  '  Donna  bella  e  gentil,*  and  was  printed 
by  Scoto  of  Venice  in  1560  in  a  volume  of 
madrigals  by  Alessandro  Striggio.  i 

The  ten  years  during  which  he  remained  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  formed  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  decade  in  the  life  of  Palestrina  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of 
his  art.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  moment  to 
realise  the  position  of  church  music  at  the  date 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
had  lost  all  relation  to  the  services  which  it  was 
supposed  to  iUustrate.  Bristling  with  inapt  and 
distracting  artifices,  it  completely  overlaid  the 
situations  of  the  Mass ;  while  founded,  as  it  was 
for  the  most  part,  upon  secular  melodies,  it  -was 
actually  sung,  except  by  two  or  three  prominent 
voices  in  the  front  row  of  the  choir,  to  the  words 
with  which  its  tunes  were  most  naturally  and 
properly  associated.  It  was  usual  for  the  most 
solemn  phrases  of  the  Kyrie,  Gloria^  Credo,  and 
Agnus  to  blend  along  the  aisles  of  the  basilica 
with  the  unedifying  refrains  of  the  lewd  chansons 
of  Flanders  and  Provence,  while  ballad  and  other 
dance  music  were  played  every  day  upon  the 
organ.  Other  irregularities  and  coiruptions  hardly 
less  flagrant  were  common  among  the  singers ; 
and  the  general  condition  of  affairs  was  such  that 
a  resolution  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
church  music,  which  very  nearly  took  the  shape 
of  a  decree  for  its  abandonment  altogeth^*,  was 
solemnly  passed  in  a  full  sitting  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  1563  Pius  IV  issued  a  oommia&ian 
to  eight  cardinals  authorising  them  to  take  all 
necessaiy  steps  to  carry  oXit  the  resolution  of  the 
Council.  Among  these,  two  of  the  most  active 
were  the  CardiniJs  Borromeo  and  Vitellozzi.  At 
their  instance  Palestrina  was  commissioned  to 
write  a  mass  as  a  type  of  what  the  music  of  the 
sacred  office  should  be.  With  a  noble  mixture 
of  modesty  and  eneigy  the  great  composer  de- 
clined to  trust  the  fate  of  his  art  to  one  work. 
He  composed  a  series  of  three  masses  and  sent 
them  without  titles  to  the  Cardinal  Borromeo.    It 


palestrina: 

is  supposed  that  he  feared  to  attach  names  to  them 

lest  he  should  arouse  by  an  ill-judged  choice  of 

words  either  powerful  prejudices  or  unfounded 

fears.     They  were  performed  in  the  first  instance 

with  the  greatest  care  at  the  house  of  the  Cardinal 

Vitellozzi.  The  verdict  of  the  audience  assembled 

to  hear  them  was  final  imd  enthusiastic.    Upon 

the  first  two,  praises  lavish  enough  were  bestowed ; 

but  by  the  third,  afterwards  known  as  the  mass 

'  Pape  Marcelli/  all  felt  that  the  future  style  and 

destmy  of  sacred  art  was  once  for  all  determined. 

Baini  likens  its  transcendent  excellence  to  that 

of  the  relative  grandeur  of  the  33rd  canto  of  the 

Inferno.    Parvi,  contemporary  musical  copyist  at 

the  Vatican,  transcribed  it  into  the  Chapel  collec* 

tion  in  characters  larger  than  those  which  he 

commonly  employed.    The  Pope  ordered  a  special 

performance  of  it  in  the  Apostolic  Chapel ;  and 

at  the  dose  of  the  service  the  enraptured  Pontiff 

declared  that  it  must  have  been  some  such  music 

that  the  Apostle  of  the  Apocalypse  heard  sung 

by  the  triumphant  hosts  of  angels  in  the  New 

Jerusalem.    Cardinal  Pisani  exclaimed  in  the 

words  of  the  '  Paradise/ . 

Render  6  qaesto  voce  a  voce  in  tempra 
£d  in  dolcezza  ch'  esser  non  pi Ck  nota 
Se  non  cola  dove  '1  gioir  g'  inaempra ; 

and  Antonio  Sorbelloni,  the  Pope^s  cousin,  re- 

joined  with  a  happy  adaptation  £rom  the  same 

source, 

Bisponda  dnnqne:  Oh,  fortnnata  tortel . 

Bisponda  alia  dirina  cantilena, 

Da  tutte  parti  la  beata  Corte 

81  ch'  ogni  vista  ne  lia  piQ  serena. 

In  short,  there  was  a  general  agreement  of  prelate 
and  singer  that  Palestrina  had  at  last  produced 
the  archet3rpe  of  ecclesiastical  song.^ 

The  post  of  Composer  to  the  Pontifical  Choir 
was  created  for  Palestrina  by  the  Pope  in  honour 
of  this  noble  achievement,  and  so  the  amends,  if 
any  were  needed,  from  the  Vatican  to  its  dis< 
missed  chapel  singer,  were  finally  and  hand- 
somely made.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  singers 
themselves,  which  had  been  evinced  upon  his 
original  appointment  as  one  of  their  number  in 
1555*  ^<^  ^y  1^0  means  extinct.  His  present 
appointment  was  received  in  surly  silence,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Pius,  in  August  1565,  their 
discontent  took  a  more  open  and  aggressive  form. 
The  new  Pope,  however,  Michele  Ghislieri,  who 
had  taken  the  title  of  Pius  V,  confirmed  the  great 
musician  in  his  office,  as  did  the  six  succeeding 
pontic  during  whose  reigns  he  lived." 

The  production  of  this  series  of  masses  by  no 
means  represents  the  mental  activity  of  Palestrina 
during  the  period  between  1555  and  1571.  In 
1562,  in  gratitude  for  his  monthly  pension,  he 
had  sent  for  the 'use  of  the  Apostolic  Chapel  two 

1  Tlie  AbM  Alfleri.  In  hto  edition  of  *  Selected  Workt  of  Palcatriiui.* 
pablialied  at  aoine  In  ISSOL  etatee  Indeed  hU  own  prsferanoe  for  the 
taam  ' Fntrae  ego  enim.'  At  leeat.  be  mn  that  it  b  *plik  RiandloM* 
tn  biM  opinion.  But  the  rcKrei  which  lie  expreeMe  for  the  litpii* 
ficant  feet  that  it  has  newr  been  perfonned  lince  the  death  of  Ita  oom« 
poMT.  tnaaiiti  the  ■tronseat  preenmpCion  apilnek  the  wladom  of  hie 
prefefenoe. 

1  Tiie  pension  which  he  had  hitherto  eoJored  flrom  the  Pope  was 
merfBd  in  the  sahur  of  his  new  offlce.  which  was  fixed  at  nine  acudl 
per  month.  He  atUl  kept  his  sitoation  at  Santa  Maria  Maniora.  at 
alsteeo  seudL    This  was  all  his  iaooma. 
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motetti,  'Beatns  Lanrentius,*  and  '  Estote  fortes 
in  bello,*  and  a  mass  for  six  voices,  intituled 
*Ut  Re  Mi  Fa  Sol  La.'  To  the  Cardinal  Pio 
di  Carpi,  who  had  shown  him  some  personal 
kindness,  he  had  dedicated  a  volume  of  graceful 
motetti,  which  were  printed  by  the  Brothers 
Dorici  in  1563,  and  were  republished  in  four 
other  editions  by  Gardano  and  Coattino  of  Rome, 
during  the  life  of  the  author,  and  after  his  death 
by  Gardano  of  Venice  and  Soldi  of  Rome.  In 
the  year  1565  the  Cardinal  Pacaoco,  Spanish  re- 
presentative  at  the  papal  coiurt,  intimated  that 
the  dedication  to  PMlip  II  of  a  work  by  Pales- 
trina would  be  pleasing  to  that  monarch.  The 
musician  consulted  his  friend  Cardinal  Vitellozzi, 
and  arranged  the  dedication  of  a  volume  which 
should  contain  the  famous  mass,  which  he  then 
christened  'Papae  Marcelli,*  with  four  others 
for  four  voices,  and  two  for  five  voices.  These, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  were  forwarded 
to  the  Spanish  king.  They  were  printed  by  the 
Dorici  as  Palestrina's  second  volume  of  masses,  in 
1 569,  and  in  a  fresh  edition  by  Grardano  of  Venice, 
in  1598.  A  year  or  two  aft^wards  he  published 
a  third  volume  of  masses,  which  he  also  inscribed 
to  Philip.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  message 
of  thanks  was  all  that  he  ever  received  in  return 
for  so  splendid  a  homage  frY>m  the  heartless, 
wealthy,  and  penurious  bigot  at  the  Escuiial. 
It  is  well  to  state  that  Palestrina  must  not  be 


erior  adaptations 

Marcelli,*  one 

Anerio,   and 

by  Soriani. 

editions 

tively.    Soriani's 


held  responsible  for 
which  exist  of  the  mass 
into  a  mass   for  four 
another  into  one   for 
Anerio*s  arrangement  wen 
.in  1600,  1626,  and  1649 

was  confined  to  one  issue  in  1609.'  It  is  well, 
too,  to  notice  an  assertion  of  Gerb^  that  Pales- 
trina first  of  all  wrote  the  mass  for  four  voices, 
and  afterwards  amplified  and  improved  it  into  one 
for  six.  Had  Gerbert  been  a  man  of  genius  him- 
self, he  would  have  felt  the  improbability  of  such 
a  story.  There  was  also  an  arrangement  of  this 
work  for  twelve  voices,  a  copy  of  which  Baini 
had  seen  in  the  collection  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Vallioella  at  Rome.  The  widespread  popularity 
of  the  work  at  least  is  shown  even  by  the  bad 
taste  of  its  adapters.  One  curious  mjrth  was 
current  about  it  for  a  time,  to  which  Pellegrini 
in  his  '  Museum  Historico*Legale  *  has  given  cur- 
rency. He  says  that  he  took  the  story  from 
Platina.  It  is  to  the  efiect  that  the  mass  was 
written,  not  by  Palestrina  and  dedicated  to  his 
patron  Marcellus  II,  but  by  Marcellus  I,  Saint 
and  Martyr,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century.  To  suppose  that  on 
the  morrow  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
while  Maxentius  and  Constantino  were  disputing 
the  possession  of  the  Empire,  and  while  the 
services  of  the  Christian  Church  were  still  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  Catacombs,  music  or  the 
appliances  for  the  performance  of  music  could 
have  cither  produoea  or  executed  such  a  work,  is 
a  folly  that  would  need  no  exposure,  even  if  the 

•  A  erlttoal  edition  of  the  three  has  been  pabliihed  bj  Proeke 
(SehotU). 
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historio  domew  of  the  inilfiir  wmt  not  mhai 
it  is.     [See  Mass,  voL  ih  sa9,  t^oJ] 

In  an  enumeration  of  the  watla  of  PakitriDft, 
pobliahed  daring  this  period  of  his  life,  we  mmt 
not  forget  to  mention  five  lecular  madrigmls  of 
lus  which  Vinoenzo  Galilei,  fiither  of  the  astrono- 
mer, and  a  miuical  virtuoto  of  no  mean  order, 
set  for  the  lute,  and  included  in  a  collection  of 
similar  compositions  which  lie  published  under 
the  title  of  '  Fronimo,*  through  Sooto  of  Venice, 
in  1568,  and  again  in  1584.  The  secular  works 
of  Palestrina  are  so  few  in  number  that  the  names 
of  the  madrigals  are  worth  preservation.  Theyaie 

*  Vestiva  i  colli' ;  '  Cosl  le  ehiome  mie* ;  ' lo  son 
ferito,  ahi  lasso' ;  '  Se  ben  noB  veggon  gli  oochi* ; 
and  '  Se  tra  quail*  erbe  e  fiori.*  With  the  exoep* 
Uon  of  '  lo  son  ferito,*  which  is  of  a  very  high 
Older  of  merit,  these  madricfals  call  for  no  more 
especial  mention  ;  nor  can  iaey  be  placed  by  any 
means  among  his  more  important  works.  Only 
the  two  first  named  have  been  published  in  or^ 
dtnary  notation.  These  were  printed  in  1585. 
Baini,  however,  mentions  that  he  had  seen  an 
antique  manuscript  of  the  third  and  fourth  in  the 
Gundni  libiaiy,  and  had  collated  this  carefully 
with  the  arrangement  by  Gralilei 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1560,  Palestrina 
had  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este,  and  for  many  years  subsequently 
was  treated  by  him  with  much  kindntess.  As  an 
acknowledgement  of  this  he  dedicated  to  this 
personage  his  first  regular  volume  of  motetti, 
which  was  published  by  the  Dorici  at  Home  in 
1569.  This  remarkable  volume  contains  several 
works  of  the  very  highest  dass.  We  may  in- 
stance those  entitied  '  Viri  Galilaei,'  and  '  Dum 
oomplerentur,'  for  six  voices.  These  are  perhaps 
the  best,  though  hard  upon  them  in  merit  follow 
'  O  admirabile  commerdum,*  '  Senez  portabat 
puerum.*  and  '  Cum  pervenisset  beatus  Andreas,' 
for  five  voices,  and  '  Solve  jubente  Deo,'  '  Vidi 
magnam  turbam,'  and  '  O  Domine  Jesn  Christe 
adoro  te,'  for  six  voices.  The  rest  of  ike  od- 
lection,  says  Baini,  though  fine,  aro  inferior. 
There  are  two  later  editions  of  these,  both  by 
Sooto  of  Venice,  one  of  1586,  and  the  other  of 
1600. 

It  was  in  1570  Uiat  he  published  his  third 
vdume  of  masses,  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  It 
contains  four  masses  for  four  voices,  entitled 
<Spem  in  altum,'  <Prind  toni,*  'Brevis,'  and 
'  De  Feria';  two  for  five  vdces, '  Lome  arm^,'  and 
'Bepleatur  os  meum';  and  two  for  six  vdces, 

*  De  BeatA  Viigine,'  and  '  Ut  Re  Mi  Fa,'  etc. 
Baini  will  have  it  that  the  mass  '  Primi  Toni ' 
was  thus  technically  designated  because  it  was 
really  founded  upon  the  mdody  of  a  well-known 
madrigal  in  the  loth  uoveUa  of  Boccacdo's 
9th  Decameron,  'lo  mi  son  giovinnetta';  and 
Palestrina  feared  that  if  its  origin  were  avowed 
it  would  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  Trent  against  the 
* mesoolamento  di  sagro  e  profane'  in  church 
music.  This  supposition  is  highly  improbable ; 
for  '  Uhomme  ann4 '  bears  its  title  boldly  enough, 
yet  it  is  as  directly  deecended  from  a  secular  j 
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long.  Plilflstrina  composed  tUs  last-mentioned 
mass  in  competition  with  a  nmnber  of  others  that 
already  existed  on  the  same  subject^  and  he  seems 
in  his  treatment  of  it  to  have  oonsdously  adopted 
the  FLamiah  style.  It  is  wonderfully  elaborate. 
He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  overlay  it  with 
difficulties,  and  to  crowd  it  with  abstruse  eru- 
dition, apparently  from  a  desire  onoe  lor  all  to 
beat  the  Flemings  upon  their  own  ground.  On 
account  of  its  sdentific  value  T^^^r^fyn,  in  1592, 
inserted  it  in  his  '  Pnu:tica  Musicale,*  testifying 
— and  his  was  no  mean  testimony — that  it  was 
supericr  to  the  work  of  Josquin  des  Pr^  bearing 
the  same  name.  He  appends  a  careful  ahalysis 
of  it  fiir  the  instruction  of  his  readers.  [8«e 
L'HoxvB  Abm^  vol.  ii.  p.  xa;.]  The  mass 
called  '  Brevia'  was  directiy  composed  uptm  ana 
of  GoudimeVs,  called  'Audi  Filia';  the  subject 
was  probably  adected  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trasting his  own  method  of  treatment  with  those 
which  it  was  his  destiny  and  intention  to  sup- 
plant. It  b  among  those  which  are  best  known 
and  most  fimjoenUy  sung  at  the  present  day, 
and  no  more  &vouiable  specimen  of  his  powen 
could  well  be  dted. 

We  have  now  completed  our  surrej  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  down  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
appointment to  the  Vatican.  He  had  accepted 
the  post  fixmi  a  love  for  the  basilica  in  whose 
service  his  first  fame  had  been  gained.  But  be 
suffered  what  to  him  must  have  been  a  serious 
loss  of  income  when  he  left  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  For  this  however  he  obtained  some  com- 
pensation  in  his  appointment  as  Maestro  di  Oap- 
pella  to  the  new  oratory  founded  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  Mb  confessor  and  intimate  fiiend.  But  at 
no  time  had  Palestrina  any  large  share  of  woridly 
prosperity.  His  laigest  regular  earnings  were 
diuing  the  few  years  that  he  hdd  the  two  offices 
of  Maestro  at  Santa  Maria,  and  Compodtore  to 
the  Capella  Apostolica.  The  salaries  of  these  two 
amounted  together  to  less  than  thirty  scudi  per 
month,  beddes  certain  trivial  allowances.  We 
never  hear  that  he  derived  any  profit  from  the 
sale  of  his  works ;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  at  that  epoch  there  was  much  money 
to  be  made  by  musical  publications.  He  gave 
lessons  for  a  short  period  in  the  school  carried  on 
by  Nanini ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  likdy  that  he  did 
so  with  any  other  object  than  to  assist  his  friend, 
or  that  he  accepted  any  payment  for  his  assist- 
ance. Throughout  the  whde  course  of  his  career 
he  only  taught  seven  private  pupils,  and  three  of 
these  were  his  own  sons,  llie  others  were  An- 
nibale  Stabile,  Andrea  Dragone^  Adiiano  CSprari, 
and  Giovanni  Guidetti.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that,  save  for  a  few  exceptional  gifts  from  patrons 
and  a  little  temporary  employment  as  Director  of 
Concerts,  he  had  to  subsist  upon  the  very  humble 
salaries  attached  to  the  permanent  offices  which  he 
held.  In  addition  to  this  chronic  penury  he  had  to 
endure  stroke  after  stroke  of  the  severest  domes- 
tic affliction.  His  three  promising  sons,  Angdo, 
Kidolfo,  and  SUla,  all  died  one  after  the  odier, 
just  as  they  had  given  substantial  proofis  of  their 
intellectual  inheritance  of  their  father's  genius ; 
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in  1580  his  wife  died ;  and  hii  Kmaismg  ma, 
Igino,  was  a  wild  azid  worthleis  man.  Yet 
iieither  poverty  nor  sorrow  oonld  quench  the  fire 
of  his  genius,  nor  oheck  the  march  of  his  in- 
dustry. The  years  between  1571  mnd  1594,  when 
he  died,  were  to  the  full  as  fruitful  as  those 
which  had  preceded  them.  And  though  he  him* 
self  had  little  to  gain  in  renown,  the  world  has 
profited  by  a  productiveness  which  continued 
unabated  down  to  the  very  month  of  his  death. 

No  sooner  was  he  reinstated  at  the  Vatican 
than  he  sent  a  present  of  two  masses,  one  for 
five  and  the  other  for  six  voices,  to  the  Papal 
Choir.  The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  motetti  in  his  first  volume^ 
'  O  Magnum  Mysterium';  that  of  the  other  horn 
the  old  hymn,  'Veni  Creator  Spiritus,'  of  the 
Ldbri  CoraH  They  are  in  his  finest  and  most 
matured  maimer,  and  were  probably  composed 
in  the  year  of  their  {te^sentation.  They  have 
never  been  printed,  but  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  following  year, 
1572,  he  published  at  Rome,  probably  with  Ales- 
sandro  Gardano,  his  second  volume  of  motetti. 
It  ia  not  certain  that  any  copies  of  this  edition 
exist,  but  reprints  of  it  are  extant,  by  Sooto,  of 
Venice  in  1580  and  1588,  and  by  Gardano,  of 
Venice,  in  1594.  It  was  in  this  volume  that  he 
included  four  motetti  written  by  his  three  sons. 
It  was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  persistent 
of  his  friends,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d*£ste,  who 
died  that  same  year.  Among  the  finest  conteilts 
of  this  volume  are  '  Derelinquat  impius  viam 
auam,*  and  '  Canite  tub&  in  Sion,*  for  five  voices, 
and  'Jerusalem,  dto  veniat  salus  tua,'  'Veni 
Domine,* '  Sancta  et  immaculata  Virginitas,'  and 
'  Tu  es  Petrus,'  each  for  six  voices.  But  beyond 
them  all  for  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
is  'Peccantem  me  quotidie  et  non  me  poeni- 
tentem  timer  meus  conturbat  me,  quia  in  in- 
ferno nulla  est  redemptio ;  miserere  mei  Domine, 
et  salva  me.* 

Inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  its  predeoassors,  was 
the  third  volume  of  motetti,  which  he  printed 
in  1575,  with  a  dedication  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  cousin  to  his  lost  friend  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  There  are,  however,  certain 
brilliant  exceptions  to  the  low  levd  of  the  book  ; 
notably  the  motetti  for  eight  voices,  which  are 
finer  than  any  which  he  had  yet  written  for  the 
same  number  of  singers,  and  include  the  well- 
known  and  magnificent  compositions,  *  Surge  il- 
luminare  Jerusalem/  and  '  Hodie  Christus  natus 
eat.*  Besides  the  original  edition  of  this  work, 
by  Grardano  of  Rome,  there  are  no  less  than  four 
reprints  by  Sooto  and  Gardano  of  Venice,  dated 
1 5  75»  '  5^  ' » 1 589,  and  1 594  respectivdy.  It  forms 
voL  3  of  the  complete  edition  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf 
&  H  artel,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

In  this  year,  1575,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee, 
an  incident  occurred  which  must  have  made  one 
of  the  brightest  passages  in  the  cloudy  life  of 
Palestrina.  Fifteen  hundred  singers  from  his 
native  town,  belonging  to  the  two  oonfratermties 
of  the  Crucifix  and  the  Sacrament,  came  to 
Borne.    They  had  divided  themselves  into  three 
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vhorittes.  Prieets,  laymen,  boys  and  ladies  went 
to  form  thdur  oompanies ;  and  they  made  a  solemn 
entry  Into  the  dty,  singing  the  music  of  their 
townsman,  with  its  grsal  creator  conducting  it  at 
their  head. 

In  the  following  year,  Gregory  XIII  com- 
missioned Palestrina  to  revise  the  'Graduale' 
and  the  '  Antifonario '  of  the  Latin  Church.  Thki 
was  a  work  of  great  and  somewhat  thankless 
labour.  It  involved  little  more  than  compila- 
tion and  rearrangement^  and  on  it  all  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  genius  were  altogether  thrown 
away.  Uncongenial  however  as  it  was,  Pales- 
trina, with  unwavering  devotion  to  his  art,  and 
to  the  Church  to  which  he  had  so  absolutely 
devoted  both  himself  and  it,  imdertook  the  task. 
Well  aware  of  its  extent,  he  called  to  his  aid  his 
fibvourite  pupil,  Gnidetti,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  correction  of  the  'Antifonario.*  Guidetti  car- 
ried this  part  of  the  work  through  imder  the 
supervision  of  his  master,  and  it  was  published 
at  Rome  in  1582  under  the  title  'Directorium 
Chori.*  [See  Guidetti  ;  vol.  i  p.  639  a.]  The 
'Graduale,*  which  Palestrina  lukd  reserved  to 
himself,  he  never  completed.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  peiseveranoe  of  Uie  most  persevering ;  and 
the  most  loving  of  churchmen  and  the  most  faith- 
ful of  artists  fell  back  here.  He  seems  to  have 
finished  a  first  instalment,  but  the  rest  he  left 
less  than  half  done,  and  the  whole  was  found 
after  his  death  among  his  abandoned  manuscripts. 
His  mean  son,  Igino,  who  survived  him,  on  finding 
it  among  his  papers,  got  some  inferior  musician  to 
finish  it,  and  then  contracted  to  sell  it  to  a  care- 
less printer  for  2500  scudi,  as  the  sole  and  genuine 
work  of  his  fikther.  The  purchaser  had  just  cau- 
tion enough  to  send  the  MS.  for  the  revision  and 
approval  of  the  Vatican  Chapter.  The  fraud  was 
thus  discovered,  and  the  result  was  a  lawsuit, 
which  terminated  in  the  abrogation  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  consigmnent  of  the  manuscript  to 
a  convenient  oblivion. 

The  loss  of  his  patron  Ippdito  d*Este  was  to 
some  extent  made  up  to  Palestrina  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Giacomo  Buoncompagni,  nephew^  of 
Gregoty  XIII,  who  oame  to  Itome  in  1580,  to 
receive  nobility  at  the  hands  of  his  relative.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  organise  a  series  of  concerts,  under  the 
direction  of  Palestrina.  To  him  Palestrina  dedi- 
cated a  volume  of  twenty -six  madrigals  for  five 
voices.  Eight  of  these  were  composed  upon 
Petrareh*s  '  Canzoni  *  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the 
rest  were  set  to  miscellaneous  sacred  words.  The 
publication  of  these  was  followed  by  that  of  an- 
other volume  of  motetti  for  four  voices  only. 
Several  editions  of  both  works  are  extant.  The 
madrigals  call  for  no  comment ;  but  the  volume 
of  motetti  is  unusually  beautiful.  They  were 
probably  composed  in  the  year  of  their  publi- 
cation, during  the  first  force  of  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Lucrezia ;  and  to  this  the  intensity  of 
their  pathos  and  the  choice  of  the  words  to  which 
they  are  written  may  be  ascribed.  '  Supra  flu- 
mina.  Babyloms,  illic  sedimus  et  flevimus,  dum 
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recordaremor  tui,  Sion;  in  salicibufl  in  medio 
ejus  suspendimuii  organa  nostra/  which  are  the 
words  of  the  finest  of  them  all,  maj  well  have 
represented  to  himself  the  heart-broken  composer 
mourning  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  for  the  lost 
wife  whom  he  had  loved  so  long. 

Upon  these,  in  1562,  followed  the  fourth  in 
the  series  of  masses  for  four  and  five  voices, 
a  volume  by  no  means  remarkable,  save  that  it 
was  written  and  dedicated  to  Gregory  at  his  own 
request.  Palestrina  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  inferiority,  and  to  have  resolved  to  present 
the  Pontiff  with  something  more  worthy  of  them 
both.  He  aocordin^y  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
posing a  series  of  motetti  to  words  chosen  from 
the  Song  of  Solomon*  The  execution  of  these, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Great  Mass, 
was  the  happiest  effaet  of  his  genius.  In  them 
all  his  critics  and  biographers  unite  to  say  that 
he  surpassed  himself.  Flushed  with  the  glorious 
sense  of  his  success,  he  carried  the  book,  when 
completed,  in  person  to  Gregory,  and  laid  it  at 
the  foot  of  his  chair.  It  was  printed  by  Gardano 
in  1584,  but  so  great  was  its  renown  that  in  leaa 
than  sixty  years  from  the  date  of  its  composition 
it  had  paiBsed  through  ten  fresh  editions  at  the 
hands  of  some  half-a-dozen  different  publishers. 

Palestrina  had  now  arrived  at  the  last  decade 
of  his  life.  In  it  we  can  trace  no  diminution 
of  his  industry,  no  relaxation  in  the  fibre  or  fiire 
of  his  genius.  In  1584  he  published,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Andrea  Battore,  nephew  of  Stephen, 
King  of  Poland,  who  had  been  created  a  Car- 
dinal, his  fifth  volume  of  motetti  for  five  voices. 
It  is  a  volume  of  unequal  merit,  but  it  contains 
one  or  two  of  the  rarest  examples  of  the  master. 
Such  especially  are  those  entitled  '  Peccavi,  quid 
faciam  tibi,  oh  custos  hominum,*  'Peccavimus 
cum  patribus  nostris,'  and  'Paucites  dierum 
meorum  finietur  brevi.'  Baini  admired  these 
so  extravagantly  as  to  say  that  in  writing  them 
Palestrina  must  have  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
sider himself  the  simple  amanuensis  of  God ! 
There  are  four  different  editions  of  this  work  by 
Scoto  of  Venice,  and  the  two  by  the  Gardani  of 
Venice  and  Rome.  To  the  sacred  motetti  of 
this  volume  are  prefixed  two  secular  pieces, 
written  to  some  Latin  elegiac  verses,  in  honour 
of  Prince  Battore  and  his  uncle.  The  style  of 
these  is  light  and  courtly ;  rather  fit,  says  Baini, 
for  instruments  than  the  voice ;  and  the  rhythm 
has  a  smack  of  the  hallo.  In  the  third  edition 
of  these  motetti,  Gardano  of  Venice  published 
a  posthumous  motetto,  'Opem  nobis,  o  Thoma» 
porrige,'  in  order  to  sell  his  book  the  better. 

Palestrina  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  last- 
mentioned  volume  to  the  Pope ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Battore,  and  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him  change 
his  mind.  In  order  however  to  atone  for  such 
a  diversion  of  homage,  he  sent  to  Gregory  three 
masses  for  six  voices.  Of  these  the  two  first  were 
founded  on  the  subjects  of  his  motets  'Viri 
Galilaei '  and  '  Dum  complerentur.'  They  had  all 
the  beauties  of  the  earlier  works,  with  the  result 
of  the  maturity  of  the  author's  genius  and  ex- 
perience superadded.     The   thinl,    'Te  Deum 
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laudamufl,*  Baini  states  to  be  rather  heavy, 
partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  '  character  of  the 
key*  in  which  it  is  written,  but  more,  probab'y, 
from  too  servile  an  adherence  to  the  form  of  an 
old  Ambrosian  hymn  on  which  it  is  founded. 

About  this  time  we  notice  traces  of  a  popular 
desire  to  get  hold  of  th^  lighter  pieces  of  Pales- 
trina. Francesco  Landoni  possessed  himself,  for 
instance,  of  copies  of  the  two  madrigala,  '  Vestiva 
i  colli,*  and  '  Gosl  le  chiome  mie,*  which  Vinoenzo 
Galilei  had  arranged  for  the  lute.  He  printed 
them  in  a  miscellaneous  volume^  entitled 
*  Spoglia  Amorosa,*  through  Scoto  of  Vemoe,  in 
1585.  Gardano  of  Rome,  too,  published  a  col- 
lection of  madrigals  by  snndiy  oompoeera,  under 
the  name  of '  Dolci  AffetL*  Among  these  there 
was  one  of  Palestrina's  to  the  words — 

Oh  beUa  Kinfii  mia,  ch*al  fnooo  spento 
Bendi  le  flamme,  ansi  riscaldi  il  gelo,  etc. ; 

and  two  or  three  other  stray  pieces  of  his  were 
published  in  like  manner  about  the  same  time. 

In  April  1585   Gregory  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  SixtuB  V.     Palestrina  made  somewhat 
too  much  haste  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new 
Pontiff.    A  motetto  and  a  mass----each  entitled 
'Tu  es  pastor  ovium* — ^which  he  sent  to  him 
were  so  hurriedly  composed  that  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  mass  on  Trinity  Sunday,  Sixtua 
said  a  little  bluntly,  '  II  Pieriuigi  ha  dimendicato 
la  Messa  di  Papa  Maroelli  ed  i  Motetti  dells 
Cantica.*    These  r^;rettable  productions  woud 
have  been  well  lost  to  sight  but  for  the  reckless 
brutality  of  Igino,  who  looking  only  to   what 
money  they  would  fetch,  published  them  after 
his  £Bther*s  death  with  a  bold-faced  inscription  to 
Clement  VIII.   Palestrina  atoned  for  his  misdeed 
by  writing  forthwith  the  beautiful  masif;  'As? 
sumpta  est  Maria  in  Caelum.'    This  masterpiece 
he  had  just  time  to  get  printed  off  vdthout  date 
or  publisher's  name— there  was  no  time  to  make 
written  copies  of  it— befi)re   the   feast   of  the 
Assumption.    It  was  performed  before  Sixtus  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  that  day  (Aug.  15). 
The  delight  of  the  Pontiff  was  unlwunded ;  ^t 
his  goodwill  took  a  form  which  led  to  the  last 
unpleasant  oocuzrenoe  in  Palestrina^s  life.    It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  had  for  many  yean 
held  the  position  of  Composer  to  the  Apoetolic 
Chapel.    The  Pope  now  conceived  the  idea  of 
investing  him  with  the  title  and  duties  of  Maestro. 
He  commissioned  Antonio  Boccapadule^  the  ac- 
tual Maestro,  to  bring  about  the  change.  At  fint 
sight  this  seems  a  strange  selection  of  an  agent ; 
for  it  was  Boccapadule  who  of  all  others  would 
have  to  suffer  by  his  own  success.    It  is  of  couiw 
possible  that  a  promise  of  some  higher  preferment 
may  have  purchased  his  assktanoe.    Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  seems  to  have  set  to  work  with  a  will. 
Taking  Tommaso  Benigni,   one  of  the  junior 
singers,  into  his  confidence,  he  employed  him  to 
sound  his  brethren.    Benigni  in  a  short  time  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  respectable  number  of 
the  college  who  favoured  the  Pope's  views.     The 
event  proved  that  Benigni  either  misled  his  em- 
ployer, or  was  himself  purposely  deceived  by 
those  to  whom  he  spoke,  or  Aae  that  he  augured 
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too  freely  fimn  one  or  two  itny  eipretaioni  of 
half-goodwill.  In  nn;  ease,  hii  report  wu  m 
encaunging  that  Bnccsudule  called  a  meeting 
of  thectdlege,  at  which  he  broachBd  the  subject. 
He  ma   aatoniaheil  to  Gnd  an  opposition    bu 


he  diaingeauoiulj  laid  tha  whola  iwonnbilitj 
of  his  overtum  upon  Paleatrina,  llie  singen 
prohahlj  knew  better  than  either  to  believe  or 
to  pretend  to  diibelieve  him.  But  the;  gave 
veut  to  their  diiipl«aBui«  by  impo^ng  a  fine  upoQ 
th«  unfortunate  Benigni.  At  a  labeflquent  meet- 
ing Boocapadule,  remorseful  that  hia  emisBaij 
thould  be  made  a  scapegoat,  begged  him  off,  tell- 
ing hia  oomradoi  that  they  hod  not  poeaened 
themaelvee  of  the  trae  >tory.  Benigni  was  so- 
oordingly  excuaed  his  fine;  bat  the  Pope,  who 
had  bacotue  highly  ioceaaed  at  the  independent 
acUon  of  bii  choir,  wu  not  appeased  by  their 
olemency.  He  immediately  struck  off  the  list  of 
singen  four  of  the  more  prominent  members  of 
the  oppoaitioo.  Tva  of  these  be  subsequently 
ratored ;  but  the  other  two  remained  peimanent 
Tictima  to  their  expreaaion  of  a  jealousy  the 
vitality  of  which  was  ■  disgrace,  not  only  to 
themaelvea,  but  to  the  vhole  body  to  whict^thej 
belonged.  Palestrioa,  in  order  to  show  a  generous 
content  with  his  old  position  of  Compositore  to 
the  choir,  inunediately  dowered  it  with  three 
new  masses,  two  for  five  voima  and  another  tar 
'ell ;  and  so  drew  honour  upon  himeelf  by  an  act 
of  courtegy  to  those  by  whom  a  well  deserved 
bonour  had  been  so  churliabl;  denied  to  him. 

In  the  same  year,  1586,  he  paid  to  Ceaare 
Colonna,  Prince  of  Falestrina,  the  homage  of  a 
dedication.  It  was  of  his  second  volume  of 
madrigal*  for  four  voioes.  Soma  of  these  are 
the  beat  of  his  secular  works.  Not  so  is  his  con- 
tribution to  a  volume  of  sonnets  by  Zuccarini, 
written  in  honour  of  the  marriige  of  Fiancesoo 
de'  Medici  and  Bisnca  Cappello,  and  pot  to  music 
by  different  composers.  Whetjier  or  not  he  set 
hunself  deliberatelj  to  write  down  to  the  level  of 
tfae  poetaster's  words,  a*  Baiol  su^eeta,  or 
whether,  as  was  natiu^l,  they  only  fiuled  to 
inspire  him,  it  ia  not  worth  while  to  enquire. 
The  fact  is  sufficient  that  Zuccarini  and  the 
oocasion  got  all  that  they  deserved  but  no  more. 

From  thi»  time  to  his  death  the  materials  for 
hia  biography  rcaolve  themselves  into  a  catalogue 
of  publicBtions  and  dedications.  In  1587  and 
1588,  in  answer  to  the  pendsteut  soticitationa  of 
^^tos  V,  who  had  tired  of  the  lamentazioni  of 
Carpentiiao,  he  wrote  a  seriee  of  three  to  take 
thedr  place  la  the  serviou  of  the  Holy  Week. 

tSee  Lakktatiohs,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.]  In  1589 
e  arranged  a  harmonised  version  of  the  I«tin 
Hymnal  for  the  whole  year.  Thia  work  was 
also  undortaken  at  the  instance  of  Siitua.  Ita 
ntility  was  interrupted  for  a  time  when  in  1G31 
tJrban  VITt  had  the  words  of  the  Hymnal 
revised  and  reduced  to  oorrect  I^tln  and  metrical 
This  reform,  by  no  m 
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dlalocated  altogether  the  setting  of  Falestrina. 
Urban  therefore  ordered  his  music  to  be  re- 
arranged in  its  turn  to  fit  the  amended  words. 
Thia  was  dona  by  Kaldini,  Ceccarelli,  Laudi,  and 
Allegri,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  words  and 
music  together  was  published  at  Antweip  in 
1644.    [See  HiMH,  vol.  i.  p.  7606.] 


While  the  Hymnal  was  yet  In  type  Si^itn* 
died.  He  was  au<(»eded  by  Urban  Vll,  who 
only  reigned  thirteen  days,  Urban's  succwsor 
waa  Gregory  XIV.  to  whom  Falestrina  straight- 
way inscribed  a  volume  containing  fifteen  moletti 
fear  ail  and  eight  voices,  a  seqaenza — the  Magni* 
licat — and  a  setting  of  the  '  Stsbat  Mater'  both 
for  ^ht  voices.  This  book,  otherwise  eicelleut, 
ia  marred  by  the  presence  of  an  early  production, 
the  aeventh  of  the  motetti  for  six  voices,  'Tra- 
dent  enim  vos,'  which  is  unworthy  of  his  old 
age.  b«ng  damped  and  strained  by  the  leading- 
Btringa  of  Goudimel.  The  motetti  for  eight 
voicee  are  also  all  inferior.  One  of  them,  named 
'  £t  ambulabunt  gentes  in  lumine  too '  ia  in- 
tended unworthily  to  form  the  md  part  of  that 
named  'Surge,  illominare  Jerusalem'  in  the 
volume  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
Magnificat  is  also  below  the  average  of  hit 
work.  But  the  true  redeeming  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  '  Stabat  Mater.'  Dr.  Bumey's  admira- 
tion of  this  was  limitlees.  He  obtained  a  sight 
and  oopj  of  it  through  the  celebrated  singer 
Santarelli,  and  had  it  printed  in  England  along 
with  the  rt«t  of  the  masio  for  the  Holy  Week 
used  in  tiie  Cappella  ApostoUca.  It  has  been 
often  reprinted  and  has  vet;  receotly  been  edited, 
with  marks  of  eiproaaion  etc.,  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Richard  Wagner.  The  rest  of  thia  volume 
remains  in  the  Vatican  collection,  and  has  within 
a  few  yean  been  printed  for  the  firat  time  in  full 
as  vol,  6  of  the  edition  of  Breitkopfft  Hartel. 

Old  as  Paleetrina  now  was,  work  followed  work 
during  the  last  years  of  Ids  life.  In  1591  ho 
sent  his  fifth  vdume  of  masses  to  William  V, 
Duke  of  Bavaria;  it  contains  amongst  others 
the  two  entitled  '.XtcniaCbritti  munera'  and 
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'  Iste  Confessor/  which  are  very  widely  known  in 
modem  times.  In  the  same  'year  he  wrote  and 
dedicated  to  Grregory  XIV  a  book  containing 
sixteen  airangements  of  the  '  Magnificat.'  Eight 
of  these  were  upon  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
and  ninth,  and  eight  npon  the  alternate  Teraes  of 
the  canUde.  The  second  of  them  especially  took 
the  fkncy  of  Dr.  Bumey,  who  gives  it  very  high 
pnuae.  In  1593.  to  Antonio  Abbot  of  Baume  in 
Frandie  Comt^,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Borne 
during  the  troubles  in  France  and  Germany,  he 
dedicated  a  series^  of  '  Offertoria,*  for  five  voices, 
for  the  whole  year.  Baini  and  Bumey  both  join 
in  extolling  ^ese;  Bumey  especially  selectiog 
the  first  of  the  seoond  portion  ('Exaltabo  te 
I>omine ')  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  Pales- 
trina  over  all  other  ecclesiastical  composers.  In 
the  same  year  too  he  published  a  volume  of 
'  Litanies,*  for  four  voices,  and  hifl  sixth  volume 
of  Masses  for  four  and  five  voices,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  who  had  made 
him  director  of  his  concerts.  But  the  end  of 
this  inde&tigable  life  was  at  hand.  In  January 
1594  he  issued  his  last  publication.  It  was  a 
collection  of  thirty  'Madrigali  spiritual!, '  for  five 
voices,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  dedicated  to  the 
young  Grand-Duchess  of  Tuscany,  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand de'  Medici.  Of  this  volume  Baini  says 
that  it  is  in  the  true  style  of  his  motetti  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon;  and  Dr.  Bumey  once  more 
echoes  the  praises  of  his  Italian  biographer. 
He  had  also  begun  to  print  his  seventh  volume 
of  masses  to  be  dedicated  to  Clement  VIII,  the 
last  of  the  Popes  who  had  the  honour  of  be- 
friending him.  But  while  the  work  was  still  in 
the  press  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  against 
the  acuteness  of  which  his  septuagenarian  con- 
stitution had  no  power  to  contend.  He  took 
to  his  bed  on  January  26,  1594,  and  died  on 
February  a.  When  he  felt  his  end  approaching 
he  sent  for  Filippo  Neri,  his  fiiend,  admirer, 
counsellor,  and  confessor  of  many  years,  and 
for  Igino,  the  sole  and  wretched  inheritor  of 
his  name.  As  the  saint  and  the  scapegrrace 
stood  by  his  bed,  he  said  simply  to  the  latter, 
'My  son,  I  leave  behind  me  many  of  my 
works  stiU  unpublished ;  but  thanks  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  my  benefiictors,  the  Abbot  of  Baume, 
the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  Ferdinand  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  I  leave  with  them 
money  enough  to  get  them  printed.  I  charge 
you  to  see  tiKis  done  with  all  speed,  to  the  glory 
of  the  Most  High  God,  and  for  the  worship  of 
His  holy  temple.  He  then  dismissed  him  with 
a  blessing  which  he  had  not  merited,  and  spent 
the  remaining  twenty-four  hours  of  his  life  in  the 
company  of  the  saintly  Neri.  It  was  in  his  amu 
that  he  breathed  his  last,  true,  even  upon  the 
brink  of  death,  to  that  sympathy  with  piety  and 
purity  which  had  drawn  him  during  half  a 
century  to  devote  to  their  illustration  and 
furtherance  all  the  beauties  of  his  fancy  and 
all  the  resources  of  his  learning. 

1  IMvlded  into  two  puts,  the  flrst  eontalnlof  40  Offertories,  from 
Advent  Buodi^y  to  the  10th  8und»j  after  Peotooost ;  th*  Kcuod  2S^ 
fur  tta«  reii  of  the  eccleilutlcal  ywr. 
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The  foregoing  account  will  have  prepared  tke 
reader  for  the  immense  number  of  Paleatrhia's 
worka.  The  list  appended  to  the  prospectus  of 
the  complete  critical  edition*  of  Menra,  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  contains  93  Maiwea,  of  which  11 
have  never  yet  been  printed.  Of  these,  39  are 
for  4  voices,  a8  for  5,  21  for  6,  and  5  for  8 
voices.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  63  nooteli 
for  4  voices,  52  for  5, 1 1  for  6,  3  for  7,  47  for  8, 
and  4  for  1 3  voioea.  A  large  numb^  of  tbeae 
have  a  second  part  of  equal  length  with  the 
firvt.  The  Hymns  for  the  whole  year,  for  4 
voices,  are  45  in  number ;  and  the  Offertoriei, 
for  5  voices,  are  68.  Of  Lamentations  for  4,  5, 
and  6  voices,  3  books  are  announced ;  of  Litanies 
for  4  and  6  voices,  3  books ;  of  Magnificats  for 
4,  5,  6,  and  8  voices,  2  books;  of  Madrigals  lor 
4  voices,  with  Rioercari,  a  books ;  and  of  Madri- 
gals for  5  voices,  a  books. 

Alfieri^s  edition,  forming  pnrt  of  his  Kaecolta 
di  Musics  Sacra  (lithographed,  in  large  folio,  at 
Rome)  is  in  7  vols. — vol.  i.  9  Masses ;  vol.  n. 
Motets  for  5  voices ;  vol.  iii.  Hymni  totins  anni; 
vol.  iv.  Lamentations,  3  books  ;  vol.  v.  Offertoria 
totius  anni ;  vol.  vi.  Motets  for  6,  7,  and  8  voioes ; 
vol.  vii.  Motets  and  Magnificats. 

The  Musics  Divina  of  Proske  and  Pustet 
contains  9  MasMes  (including  '  Aasumpta,'  'Tn 
es  Petras,*  *Dam  oomplerentur '),  19  motets. 
I  Msgnificat,  4  Hymns,  3  Lamentations,  i  Mise- 
rere, I  ImpiY^ria,  i  Benedictus,  and  i  Litany. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  411.] — 5  Masses  and  20  Motets, 
edited  by  Lafage,  are  published  in  8vo  by 
Launer  of  Paris. — A  latge  volume,  edited  by 
J.  M.  Capes  and  published  by  Novello  in  1847 
contains  4  Masses,  3  Lamentations,  3  Chant».  5 
Motets,  and  2  Hymns. — ^Tbe  volumes  of  the 
Motett  Society  contain  15  motets,  with  ISng^i'T^ 
words:  [See  Motbtt  Sooiett,  vol.  ii.  p.  376.]— 
Numerous  pieces  are  included  in  the  CoUectioss 
of  Choron,  Hnllah,  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa, 
Rochlitz,  Schlesinger,  and  others. 

The  materials  for  this  article  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Histories  of  Bumey  and  Hawkins; 
F^tis's  'Biographie  des  Musidens';  but  ei^ 
dally  from  Baini's  'Memroie  storico-critiche 
della  vita  e  dell'  opere  di  Giovanni  Pierinigi  da 
Palestrina,"  etc.  (2  vols.  4to,  Rome,  1828),  with 
the  useful  r^um^  of  KandJer  and  Kieeewetter 
(Leipeig  1834).  The  head  of  Palestrina  given 
on  the  preceding  page — ^the  only  contemporary 
portrait  known — is  an  exact  facsdmile  of  a  portion 
of  the  frontispiece  of  his  'First  book  of  MassK*^ 
(Rome,  X572),  representing  the  great  muaidan 
handing  his  book  to  the  Pope,  engraved  fiton  the 
copy  of  that  work  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  characteristics  of  Palestrina's  niosic,  and 
its  relations  to  his  predecessors  and  suooebsor^  will 
be  examined  under  the  head  of  SeHdoL.  ^£.H.P.] 

a  TlMiniblleatUMioribUedltlonwubeKUilnlMaLwttbftv«laBice( 
5-pari  motet!  edited  bj  Th.  tod  Witt,  «nd  6  volumes  weie  pnblfahed 
at  IntemUa.  But  lo  J  anuarr  wn  a  complete  sjrstomatle  PiMpeetiil 
was  itiued  by  th«  ftrm.  and  the  woric  is  now  prooeadlog  with  rlgoar. 
It  wni  be  a  noble  monument  to  the  enterprise  and  accutaoy  of  tM 
houM  which  has  pabllshed  the  complete  editions  of  Beethorea. 
Mendelssohn,  and  Musart,  and  the  matniSceot  series  of  the  Bach 
and  Haadel  Soeieiles. 
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PALFFY,  Count  Ferdinand  von  ErdOd,  an 
enthoiiastic  amateur,  bom  at  Vienna,  Feb.  i, 
1 774,  died  there  Feb.  4. 1840.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  noblemen,'  who  bought  the  Theatre 
an-der-Wien  from  Baron  von  Braun  in  1807, 
and  leased  the  two  court  theatres.  When 
they  quarrelled  and  parted,  Palflfy  took  on  the 
theatre,  and  became  his  own  manager,  dur- 
ing the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  career.  He 
aLm)  founded  the  dramatic  benefit-fund  which 
bears  his  name,  and  b  still  in  existence.  He 
engaged  first-rate  singers,  and  gave  performances 
of  a  high  order  of  merit,  but  the  expenses  were 
ruinous,  and  heavy  losses  obliged  him  to  relinquinh 
the  undertaking  at  the  close  of  1821.  He  asso* 
ciated  a  good  d^  with  Beethoven,  who  was  wont 
however  to  speak  with  scant  courtesy  of  FalfTy 
and  his  opinion  on  matters  of  art.  [C.  F.  P.J 

PALOTTA.  Matteo,  called  H  Panormitano, 
from  his  birthplace  Palermo,  studied  in  the  Con- 
servatorio  San  Onofrio  at  Naples,  apparently  at 
the  same  time  as  Pergolesi.  On  his  return  to 
Palermo  he  passed  the  necessary  examinations, 
and  was  ordained  secular  priest.  He  then  devoted 
himself  with  greatardour  to  studies  in  part-wriUng 
and  counterpoint,  and  produced  a  valuable  work 
'Gregoriani  cantus  enucleata  praxis  et  cognitio* 
being  a  treatise  on  Guido  d'Arezzo's  Solmisation, 
and  an  instruction-book  in  the  church-tones.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI  invited  Palotta  to  Vienna  as  Capellmeister, 
but  Palotta  himself  applied  to  the  Euiperor  in 
1 733,  asking  for  tbe  post  of  Composer  of  a  eappdla 
music.  The  then  Courtcapellmeister  warmly  re> 
commended  him,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  court-composers  with  a  salary  of  400  florins 
on  Feb.  25, 1 733,  was  dismissed  in  1741,  and  rein- 
stated  in  1 749.  He  died  in  Vienna  on  March  28, 
1 758,  aged  70.  The  libraries  of  the  Court-chapel 
and  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  posseiis  a 
nimiber  of  his  masses  in  4  to  8  parts,  motets,  etc., 
all  written  in  a  pure  acd  elevated  church  Ktyle, 
the  parts  moving  easily  and  naturally  in  spite  of 
their  elaborate  counterpoint.  In  many  points  they 
recall  Caldara.  One  special  feature  in  Palotta  s 
music  is  the  free  development  of  the  chief  subject, 
and  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  combines  it  with 
the  counterHBubjects.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PAMMELIA.  The  first  collection  of  Canons, 
Bounds,  and  Catches,  published  in  this  country. 
It  was  issued  in  1609,  under  tbe  editorship  of 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  with  the  title  of  *Pam- 
melia.  Mvsicks  Mitfcellanie,  Or,  Mixed  Varietie 
of  Pleasant  Roundelayes,  and  delightf  ull  Catches, 
of  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10  Parts  in  one.  Never  so 
ordinarie  as  musicall,  none  so  musical,  as  not  to 
all  very  pleasing  and  acceptable.'  It  contains 
100  compositions,  many  of  considerable  antiquity, 
several  of  which  are  still  well  known  and  have 
been  reprinted  in  modem  publications,  amongst 
them  'Heyhoe  to  the  green  wood,*  'All  in  to 
service,*  'Now  kiss  the  cup,  cousin,*  *  Joan,  come 
kiss  me  now,'  'There  lies  a  pudding,*  'Jack  boy, 

1  HU  auoHfttet  in  the  uodertaklnc  ««re  Prince  Lobkowitx.  Count 
Lodron.  Count  Zlchy.  Count  VwdlnAod  Xstarhaxy,  and  frlnoe  Mc1m>- 
Im  Enethuj.  president. 


ho  boy*  (alluded  to  in  Shakspere's  'Taming  of 
the  Shrew  *),  *  Banbury  Ale,'  *  Now  Robin  lend  to 
me  thy  bow,'  and  'Let's  have  a  peal  for  John 
Cook's  soul.'  A  second  edition  appeared  in  161 8. 
A  second  part  was  issued,  also  in  1639,  under 
the  title  of  'Deuteromelia :  or.  The  Second  part 
of  Musicks  melodic,  or  melodius  Musicke  of 
Pleasant  Boundelaies ;  K.  H.  mirth,  or  Freemens 
Songs  and  such  delightfull  Catches.  Qui  Canere 
ffOte»t  ednat.  Catch  that  catch  can.  Vt  Mel 
Og,  sic  Cor  melo8  officii  A  r^cit*  This  contains 
31  compositions,  viz.  7  Freemen^s  Songs  for  3, 
and  7  for  4  voices,  and  8  rounds  or  catches  for  3, 
and  9  for  4  voices.  Of  the  Freemen's  Songs  the 
following  are  still  well  known ;  *  As  it  fell  on  a 
holy  day'  (John  Dory),  'We  be  soldiers  three,* 
'We  be  three  poor  mariners,'  *0f  all  the  birds,* 
and  '  Who  liveth  so  merry  in  all  this  land  * ;  and 
of  the  catches,  'Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave* 
(directed  to  be  sung  in  Shakspere*s  'Twelfth 
Night*)  and  'Mault's  come  down.'  No  com- 
poser*s  names  are  given  in  either  part  [W .  H .  H.] 

PANDEAN  PIPE  (Fr.  Fldte  de  Pan ;  Ger. 
Syrinx),  A  simple  instrument,  of  many  forms 
and  materials,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  and 
the  most  widely  disseminated  of  any.  It  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  U(/ah,  the  first 
wind-instrument  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen. 
iv.  21,  and  Psalm  cl.)«  in  the  former  of  these 
passages  translated  'organ,'  in  the  latter,  'pipe.* 
It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  under  thte 
name  of  syrinx,  being  made  with  from  three  to 
nine  tubes,'  but  usually  with  seven,  a  number 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Virgil.'  It  is 
depicted  in  a  MS.  of  the  nth  century  pre- 
served in  the  Bibliothbque  Royale  of  Paris,  and 
is  probably  the  frestele,  fritel  or  fritiau,  of  the 
Men^triers  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  It 
is  known  in  China  as  Koan-tfee,  with  twelve 
tubes  of  bamboo;  was  used  by  the  Peruvians 
under  the  name  of  huayra-puhitraf  being  made 
of  cane,  and  also  of  a  greenitih  steatite  or  soap- 
stone.  Of  the  former  material  is  a  fine  speci- 
men now  in  the  British  Museum,*  consisting 
of  fourteen  teed  pipes  of  a  brownish  colour  tied 
together  with  thi^ad  in  two  rows,  so  as  to 
form  a  double  set  of  seven  reeds.  Both  sets  are 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and  are 
placed  side  by  side,  the  shortest  measuring  3, 
the  longest  64  inches.  One  set  is  open  at  the 
bottom,  the  other  closed,  in  conseauence  of  which 
arrangement  octaves  are  produced.  The  scale  is 
pentatonic. 

The  soapstone  instrument  is  even  more  re- 
markable. It  measures  5f  inches  high  by  6^  wide, 
and  contains  eight  pipes  bored  from  the  solid 
block,  and  quaintly  ornamented.  Four  of  the 
tubes  have  small  lateral  finger-holes,  which,  when 
closed,  lower  the  pitch  a  semitone.  Thus  twelve 
notes  in  all  can  be  pnxluced.  Tbe  scale  is  pecu- 
liar and  perhaps  arbitrary ;  or  the  holes  may  have 
served  for  uertjdn  modes,  of  the  use  of  which  by 

1  Tlieocritn!!,  Idyll  Is. 

a  '  Est  mlhi  disi  aiibua  wfitein  eonpacta  cleutts  Fistula.' 
4  See  Cata  vgws  of  Instrummits  In  c<uuth  Kciuinctoa  " 
C.  Koflal.  p.  6ft,  for  a  woodcut  of  this  fpeciiiMii. 
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the  Pemvians  there  ii  evidence  in  GarcilMSo  de 
1ft  Vega  and  other  historians. 

A  modern  Roamanian  specimen,  containing 
twenty-five  tubes  arranged  in  a  curve,  is  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  the  longest  pipes 
over  12  inches  in  length. 

There  is  an  excellent  and  well  preserved  ex- 
ample in  a  bas-relief  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
George  de  Boscherville,  Normandy,  of  i  ith  cen- 
tury date,  which  is  figured  in  Mr.  Engel's  excel- 
lent work  above  quoted. 

The  Pandean  Pipe  is  theoretically  a  series  of 
stopped  tubes  blown  from  the  edge  of  the  upper, 
ana,  in  this  case,  the  only  orifice,  as  already  de- 
scribed under  Flute.  One  note  and  occasional 
harmonics  are  usually  produced  from  each  tube, 
the  scale  being  diatonic,  and  of  variable  extent 
according  to  Uie  skill  and  convenience  of  the 
performer.  At  the  present  day  it  is  rarely  heard 
except  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  drama  of 
Punch  and  Judy,  and  is  commonly  termed  the 
'mouth-organ.'  It  is  enclosed  in  a  leather  or 
paper  case  whidi  is  pushed  into  the  open  waist- 
coat of  the  player,  the  different  parts  of  the  scale 
being  reached  by  rotation  of  the  head.  The 
quality  of  the  tone  is  reedy  and  peculiar,  some- 
what veiled  from  the  absence  of  harmonics  of 
even  numbers,  it  being  a  stopped  pipe,  of  which, 
however,  the  first  harmonic  on  the  twelfth,  and 
not  the  fundamental  tone,  is  habitually  sounded. 
In  this  respect  and  in  its  quality  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  '  Harmonic  flute   stop  of  the  organ. 

It  had  a  temporary  popularity  in  this  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  itinerant  parties  of  musicians,  terming  them- 
selves Pandeans,  went  about  the  country,  and  gave 
performances,  *  Th  e  lowest  set  of  reeds  (the  '  sep- 
tem  discriniina  vocum*  of  Virgil),  says  a  writer 
in  1 8a  I,  is  called  the  contra  hcuso  or  double  base ; 
the  Dsxi  fctgoUo,  or  bassoon ;  the  third  septenary 
is  the  tenor  or  second  treble ;  and  the  fourth  or 
highest  range  of  pipes,  the  first  treble ;  so  that 
in  the  aggregate  there  is  a  complete  scale  of  four 
octaves,  and  they  can  play  in  three  or  four  parts. 
The  reeds  or  pipes  aro  fastened  under  the  chin 
of  the  performer,  and  the  lip  runs  from  one  to 
the  other  with  seeming  facility,  without  moving 
the  instrument  by  manual  *  assistance. 

'  A  company  of  them  was  introduced  at  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  that  they 
are  common  enough  in  the  streets  of  London.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  performers, 
particularly  the  first  treble,  have  more  than  seven 
pipes,  which  enables  them  to  extend  the  melody 
beyond  the  septenary.*  (Encyclop.  Londinensis, 
z8ai.) 

A  tutor  for  this  instrument  was  published  in 
1807,  entitled  *The  Complete  Preceptor  for 
Davies*8  new  invented  Syrrynx  («fc)  or  patent 
Pandean  Harmonica,  containing  tunes  and 
military  pieces  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts.' 
The  writer  states  that  '  by  making  his  instru- 
ment of  glass  he  gains  many  advantages  over  the 
common  reed,  the  tone  being  inconceivably  more 

I  'Kt  rapra  oalAinoi  vnco  percumre  Iftbro.'  LucroUoi.   Thli  Una 
dMzty  Uulicatai  tha  Identity  of  th*  instrumeat. 


PANSERON. 

brilliant  and  sonorous.'  The  scale  given  dMii- 
mences  on  A  below  the  treble  stave,  rising  by 
fifteen  intervals  to  the  A  above  the  same  stave. 
The  G  is  indicated  as  the  key-note,  which  u 
marked  as  such.  The  instrument  appears  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  Donble-tongueing  like 
the  Flutb.  [W.H^.] 

PANDORA  or  PANDORE.  A  CSilierof  larger 
dimensions  than  the  Obphxobbon.         [A.J.H.] 

PANNY,  JofiiPH,  son  of  the  schoolmaster  of 
Kolmitsbeiv,  Austria ;  bom  Oct.  95.  1 794 ;  was 
well  grounded  in  music  and  the  violin  by  his 
father,  and  at  length  obtained  the  means  of  plae^ 
ing  himself  under  Eybler  at  Vienna.  Here  his 
talent  and  his  progress  were  remarkable ;  Paga- 
nini  selected  him  to  compose  a  scena  for  violin 
and  orohestray  and  played  it  at  his  farewell  con- 
cert in  1 8 28.  Panny  wandered  through  North 
Germany,  playing,  teaching,  conducting,  as  he 
found  opportunity,  and  at  length  settled  in 
Mayence,  married,  and  founded  a  school  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  among  the  pupils 
at  which  was  our  own  countryman  Pkaksall. 
Panny  died  Sept.  7,  1838.  [G.] 

PANOFKA,  Hbinbich,  bom  Oct.  «,  1807,  ai 
Breslau.  His  early  life  was  a  struggle  between 
duty  in  the  shape  of  the  law,  and  inclination  in 
that  of  music.  Music  at  length  prevailed,  his 
father  consented  to  his  wishes,  and  at  the  age 
of  1 7  he  quitted  the  College  of  Breslaa  and  put 
himself  under  Mayseder  for  the  violin,  and  Hoff- 
mann for  composition,  both  at  Vienna.  He  re- 
mained with  them  studying  hard  for  three  yean. 
In  1827  he  gave  his  first  concert.  In  1839  he 
left  Vienna  for  Munich,  and  thence  went  to 
Berlin.  In  183X  his  father  died,  and  Panofka 
came  into  his  patrimony.  After  some  length- 
ened travelling  he  settled  at  Paris  in  1834  as  a 
violin-player.  After  a  time  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  singing,  and  in  conjunction  with  Bor- 
dogni  founded  in  1842  an  'Academic  de  chant.' 
In  44  he  Ciime  to  London,  and  in  47  (Jenny 
Lind's  year)  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Lumley  as  one 
of  his  assistants  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The 
Revolution  of  1848  fixed  him  here;  he  pub- 
lished a  'Practical  Singing  Tutor,*  and  was 
widely  known  as  a  teacher,  in  185  a  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  is  still  residing.  His  principal 
works  are  *  L'Art  de  chanter'  (op.  81) ;  *  li'EcoIe 
de  Chant,'  of  which  a  new  edition  has  very 
lately  appeared ;  34  VocaUses  progressives  (op. 
85)  ;  Ab^dairo  vocal  (and  ed.) ;  la  Vocalises 
d'artiste  (op.  86) ; — all  published  by  Brandus. 
He  has  translated  Baillot's  *Nouvelle  M^thode' 
for  the  violin  into  German.  Panofka  has  also 
published  nu^ny  works,  violin  and  piano,  and 
^  violin  and  orchestra,  but  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to 
"  give  these.  [G.] 

PANSERON.  AuousTK,  bom  in  Paris  April 
a 6,  1796,  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  his  father,  a  musician,  who  scored  many 
of  Gretry's  operas  for  him.  He  entered  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  child,  passed  successfully 
through  the  course,  and,  after  studying  harmony 
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and  oompoeition  with  Berton  and  Goasec,  ended 
by  cftrrying  off  the  *  Grand  prix  de  Rome  *  ( 1 8 1 3). 
He  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  Italy,  took  les- 
sons in  counterpoint  and  fugue  from  the  Abb^ 
Mattei,  at  Bologna,  and  studied  especially  the 
art  of  singing,  and  the  style  of  the  old  Italian 
masters.  After  travelling  in  Austria  and  Grer- 
many,  and  even  reaching  St.  Petersburg,  he  re* 
turned  to  Paris,  and  became  a  teacher.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  '  accompagnateur ' 
to  the  Op^ra  Comique,  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  produce  two  small  one-act  pieces  long 
since  forgotten.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  the  necessary  qualities  for  success  on 
the  stage,  but  he  had  a  real  gift  of  tune,  and  this 
secured  great  popularity  for  a  number  of  French 
romances  composed  between  1825  and  40,  melo- 
dious, well  written  for  the  voice,  easily  remem- 
bered, and  often  pleasing  or  even  more;  but 
marred  by  too  much  pretension.  The  merits  of 
such  sentimental  trifles  as  these  would  scarcely 
have  earned  Panseron  a  European  hme,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  didactic  works.  His  wide 
experience  during  his  professorships  at  the  Con- 
servatoire— solfeggio,  i8a6;  vocfdisation,  Sept. 
1851 ;  and  singing.  Jan.  1836 — taught  him  the 
requirements  of  pupiU,  and  how  those  require- 
znents  can  best  be  met.  His  works  are  thus  of 
value  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  we 
give  a  complete  list,  classified  under  the  various 
heads. 

1.  ProgTHilTe  tolfesglos  for 
•lii(i«  voice— 'A  B,  G  mutleal'; 
ContiniuUloD  of  do.;  Solf^  for 
tamuo  topnMO ;  Do.  in  F.  low  tenor 
and  bttrltone ;  Do.  for  eontnUto ; 
I>o.  for  utUU :  Do.  with  changing 
cleb:  S8  EzarctMt  on  cfaAnglng 
eleCs ;  Do.,  da.  diffleult. 

3.  Progressive  solfeggi  for  aereral 
voice*— Primary  manual,  for  f  and 
S  Tolcet :  BoU^ge  for  8  Toloes ; 
Pregretdve  do.  for  baas  and  bari- 
tone: Do.  ooooertante  for  8,  S,  and 
4  Toicet ;  De.  d'enaemble  for  %  S. 
And  4  Toloes ;  Bolf^  4  doe  with 
changing  elefik 

S.  Do.  for  inntmroental  per- 
fbrmert— Do.  for  Planiftf ;  Do.lbr 
Violin  plaren. 

4  On  the  art  of  ringing— Method 
fur  soprano  and  tenor,  in  S  parts ; 
Appendix  to  do.  (85  easy  exercises 

Panseron  also  composed  a  masses  for  3  treble 
voices,  and  a  '  Mois  de  Marie*  containing  motets 
and  cantiques  for  I,  a,  and  3  voices.  This  pains- 
taking musician,  who  was  kind  and  amiable  in 
private  life,  and  possessed  as  much  ability  as 
learning,  dTed  in  Paris,  July  29,  1859.       [6.G.] 

PANTALEON  or  PANTALON.  A  very 
large  Duloimeb  invented  and  played  upon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  Pantaleon 
HebensU^it,  whose  name  was  transferred  to  the 
instrument  by  Louis  XIV.  The  name  .was  also 
g^ven  in  Germany  to  horizontal  pianofortes  with 
the  hanmiers  striking  downwards.         [A.J.H.] 

PANTHEON.  A  building  in  Oxford  Street, 
erected  in  1770-71  from  the  designs  of  James 
Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  £60,000,  for  masquerades, 
concerts,  balls,  etc.,  and  as  '  a  Winter  Ranelagh.* 
It  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  besides 
the  principal  entrance  in  Oxford  Street  there 


fbr  young  tenor  or  soprano) :  19 
Special  studies  with  12  Exerdaes 
fur  soprano  or  tenor ;  18  Kxerclses 
and  'i>  da  for  2  sopranos ;  Method 
of  singing  for  low  tenor,  baritone, 
or  contralto :  89  Exercises  and  20 
ProgresaiTe  do.  for  bass,  baritone, 
or  contralto;  12  Special  studies, 
with  12  ExtTcises  fur  baas,  bari- 
tone, or  contralto ;  Complete  me- 
thod for  mexzo  soprano ;  85  Exer- 
cises for  mezxo  soprano,  and  85 
easy  and  progressive  do. 

&.  On  the  art  of  composition— A 
Practical  Traatiae  on  hannonj 
and  modulation ;  with  €0  exercises 
on  figured  basses  and  70  on  un- 
flgured  do^  and  a  course  uf  leo- 
tuiw  on  writing  a  bass  to  a  given 
melodj.  The  art  of  modulating 
on  the  Violin. 


were  entrances  in  Poland  Street  and  Great  Marl- 
borough Street.  The  interior  contained  a  large 
rotunda  and  fourteen  other  rooms  most  splendid^ 
decorated ;  the  niches  in  the  rotunda  being  filled 
with  white  porphyry  statues  of  the  heathen 
deities,  Britannia,  George  III,  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte. The  building  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  Jan.  a6,  1773.  For  some  years  it  proved  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  Italian  Opera,  as  the  pro^ 
prietors  always  provided  the  best  performers.  In 
1775  the  £unous  songstress,  Agujari,  was  engaged, 
who  was  succeeded,  a  few  years  later,  by  the 
equally-famed  Giorgi,  afterwards  Banti.  In 
1 783  a  masquerade  took  place  in  celebration  of 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV.  The  second  concert  of  the  Ck)m- 
memoration  of  Handel  was  given  here,  May  a  7, 
1784,  the  place  being  specially  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  balloon  in 
which  Lunardi  had  made  his  first  successful 
ascent  from  the  Artillery  Ground  was  exhibited. 
The  King's  Theatre  having  been  burnt  down  in 
1 788,  the  Pantheon  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre  and 
opened  for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas, 
Feb.  17,  1 791.  On  Jan.  14,  179  a,  the  theatre 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1795  the  interior  of 
the  building  was  re-constructed  for  its  original 
purpose  and  opened  in  April  with  a  masquerade^ 
but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  in  181  a  was 
i^in  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  opened  Feb. 
1 7,  with  a  strong  company,  principally  composed 
of  seceders  from  the  King's  Theatre,  for  the  per- 
formance of  Italian  operas.  The  speculation 
however  failed,  and  the  theatre  closed  on 
March  19.  In  the  following  year  (July  2^, 
1813)  an  atteiyipt  was  made  to  open  it  as  an 
English  opera  house,  but  informations  being 
laid  against  the  manager  and  performers,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  per- 
forming in  an  unlicensed  building,  and  heavy 
penalties  inflicted  (although  not  exacted),  the 
speculation  was  abandoned.  Subsequent  efforts 
to  obtain  a  license  failed,  and  in  Oct.  18 14  the 
whole  of  the  scenery,  dresses,  properties,  and 
internal  fittings  were  sold  under  a  distress  for 
rent,  and  the  building  remained  dismantled  and 
deserted  for  nearly  ao  years.  In  1834  the  in- 
terior was  reconstructed  by  Sydney Smirke,  at  a 
cost  of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000,  and  opened 
as  a  bazaar;  part  being  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
paintings,  and  the  back  part,  entered  from  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  fitted  up  as  a  conservatory 
for  the  sale  of  flowers  and  foreign  birds.  The 
bazaar  in  its  turn  gave  way,  and  early  in  1867 
the  premises  were  transferred  to  Messrs.  Gilbey, 
the  well-known  wine-merchants,  by  whom  they 
are  still  occupied.  During  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  building  Wyatt*s  original  fri>nt  in  Oxford 
Street  has  remained  unaltered.  [W.H.H.] 

PANTOMIME  (Gr.  'An  imitation  of  every- 
thing*). A  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  in 
which  the  performers  express  themselves  by 
gestures  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and 
which  may  be  called  a  prose  ballet.  It  has 
been  in  use  among  Oriental  nations  from  very 
ancient  times.      The   Greeks   introduced  pan- 
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tomime  into  their  choruaes^  some  of  the  per* 
formers  gesticulating,  accompanied  by  music, 
whilst  others  sang.  The  Romans  had  entire 
dramatic  representations  consisting  of  dancing 
and  gesticulation  only,  and  some  of  their  per- 
fonners  attained  high  excellence  in  the  art. 
A  mixture  of  pantomime  and  dancing  consti- 
tuted the  modem  ballet  enaction,  so  long  an 
appendage  to  the  Italian  opera.  The  enter- 
tainment  commonly  known  in  this  country  as 
a  Pantomime  was  introduced  about  1715  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Tlieatre  by  John  Rich,  who 
himselfy  under  the  name  of  Lun,  performed  the 
character  of  Harlequin  in  a  style  which  extorted 
the  admiration  of  those  who  most  disapproved  of 
the  class  of  piece.  His  pantomimes  were  origin* 
ally  musical  masques,  usually  upon  some  classical 
mythological  subject,  between  the  scenes  of 
which  harlequinade  scenes  were  introduced,  the 
two  parts  having  no  connection.  The  music  for 
the  majority  of  them  was  composed  by  J.  £. 
Galliard.  Their  popularity  compelled  the  man- 
agers of  Drury  Lane  to  adopt  pantomimes  in 
order  to  successfully  compete  with  their  rival, 
and  they  were  then  soon  produced  at  other  thea- 
tres also.  After  a  time  the  original  form  was 
changed,  and  in  lieu  of  the  mythological  masque, 
a  short  drama,  of  three  or  four  scenes,  was  con- 
structed, the  invariable  characters  in  which, 
under  different  shapes,  were  an  old  man,  his 
pretty  daughter,  or  ward — ^whom  he  was  desirous 
of  uniting  to  a  wealthy  but  foolish  suitor,  but 
who  had  a  poorer  and  fiftvoured  lover — and  the 
old  man*s  kxiavish  serving-man.  The  girl  and  her 
lover  were  protected  by  a  benevolent  fairy, 
whilst  the  old  man  and  his  fikvourite  had  the 
assistance  of  a  malevolent  spirit.  *  To  counteract 
the  machinations  of  the  evil  being,  the  fairy 
determined  that  her  proteg^  should  undergo  a 
term  of  probation  under  different  shapes,  and 
accordingly  transformed  them  into  Harlequin 
and  Columbine,  giving  to  the  former  a  magic  bat 
to  assist  him  in  his  progress.  The  evil  spirit  then 
transformed  the  old  man  and  his  servant  into  Pan- 
taloon and  Clown,  and  the  wealthy  suitor  into  the 
Dandy  Lover,  and  the  harlequinade  commenced, 
the  two  lovers  being  pursued  by  the  others  through 
a  variety  of  scenes,  but  always  foiling  them  by  the 
aid  of  the  bat.^  At  length  the  fairy  reappeared 
and  declared  the  success  of  the  lovers,  and  the 
piece  terminated.  Tliis  form  continued  in  use 
for  many  years ;  and  indeed,  although  much  al- 
tered in  detail,  it  still  constitutes  the  basis  of 
modem  pantomime.  Vocal  music  was  largely 
introduced,  not  only  in  the  opening,  but  also  in 
the  harlequinade,  and  the  best  EngOsh  composers 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  their  talents  in  pro- 
ducing it.  The  two  Ames,  Dibdin,  Battishill, 
Linley,  Shield,  Attwood,  and  others,  all  oomponed 
music  for  this  class  of  entertainment.  About 
1830  the  length  of  the  opening  was  greatly 
extended  and  more  spectacular  effects  intrwluced, 

*  The  name*  Harl«qnin,  Columbine.  «nd  Pantaloon  an  derlTed 
from  the  lUlian-Arieechino.  Colomblna.  and  Pantalone.  Clown  b 
ki  own  In  luly  aa  rK«IUu;ci»:  In  France  m  PaCUase.  or  Pltre;  In 
Geruait  at  BiOaz.  or  (lanswurst  (Jack-pudding). 


and  the  'transformation  scene*  became  by  d»> 
grees  the  climax  of  the  whole.  Orig^inal  mosic 
was  still  composed  fiur  the  pantonume,  bat  the 
task  of  producing  it  was  entmsted  to  inferior 
composers.  Gradually  the  harleqmnade  scenes 
were  reduced  in  number,  the  opening  assumed 
the  character  of  an  extravaganza  Upon  the  sabject 
of  some  nursery  tale,  and  the  music  became  a 
selection  of  the  popular  tunes  of  the  d»y.  In  the 
early  pantomimes  Harlequin  was  the  principal 
character,  and  continued  so  until  the  genias  ol 
Grimaldi  placed  the  Clown  in  the  moet  promi- 
nent position.  While  modem  downs  are  content 
to  display  their  skill  as  acrobats,  Grimaldi  ainsed 
at  higher  objets ;  he  was  a  singing  Clown,  wit- 
ness, amongst  many  others,  his  famous  songs^ 
'Tipitywichet.'  and  'Hot  Codlins,'  and  his  duet 
with  the  oyster  he  was  about  to  open : — 


OgiUr.  O  gentle  ewsia,  ii^j  knife  rarign. 
Nor  wound  a  heart  «o  eelifc  as 


Qown,  Who  is 't  that  would  my  pitv  moret 
OgtUr.  An  oyetar  that  is  eron'd  in  love,  etc 


In  pantomimes  of  the  middle  period  the  pan- 
tomimists  who  sustained  ihe  principal  parts  in  the 
harlequinade  invariably  performed  in  the  caning 
the  characters  who  were  transfurmed.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  difference  between  the  Italian 
Arlecchino  and  the  English  Harlequin  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  present  purpose.  [W.  H.  H.] 

PAPE,  Jean-Hexrt,  pianoforte  maker,  bom 
July  1 ,  1 789,  at  Sarsted  near  Hanover.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  i8ix.  and  after  visiUng  England  hk 
services  were  secured  by  Ignace  Pleyel  to  oi^ganise 
the  works  of  the  piano  factory  which  he  had  just 
founded.  About  i Si  5  he  appears  to  have  set  up  on 
his  own  account ;  and  thenceforward,  fornearly  half 
a  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  year  in  which  he 
did  not  produce  something  new.  H  i  s  active  mind 
never  rested  from  attempts  to  alter  the  shape, 
diminish  the  size,  radically  change  the  framing, 
bellying,  and  action  of  the  pianoforte;  yet,  in 
the  result^  with  small  influence,  so  far,  upon  the 

S regress  of  its  manufacture.  In  shape  be  pro- 
uced  table  pianos,  rounded  and  hexagonal :  he 
made  an  oval  piano,  a  piano  console  (very  like  a 
chiffonier),  and  novel  oblique,  vertical,  and  hori- 
zontal forms.  Like  Womum  in  London  and 
Streicher  in  Vienna,  to  do  away  with  the  break 
of  continuity  between  wrestplank  and  sound- 
board in  the  grand  piano,  he  repeated  the  old 
idea  that  had  suggested  itself  to  Marius  and 
Schroeter,  of  an  overstriking  action — ^that  is, 
the  hammers  descending  upon  the  strings.  This 
is  Haid  to  have  been  in  1826.  In  this  action  be 
worked  the  hammers  from  the  front  ends  of  the 
keys,  and  thus  saved  a  foot  in  the  length  of  the 
case,  which  he  strengthened  up  to  due  redstance 
of  the  tension  ^  ithout  iron  barring.  He  lowered 
the  soundboard,  glueing  the  bt-lly-bars  to  the 
upper  instead  of  the  under  surface,  and  attached 
the  belly-bridge  by  a  series  of  soundposts.  His 
constant  eu'leavour  was  to  keep  down  the  ten* 
siun  or  drawing  power  of  the  strings,  and  to 
reduce  the  length  and  weight  of  Uie  instrument ; 
for,  as  he  says  (*  Notice  de  M.  H.  Pape.'  Benard, 
Puns,  1862),  'it  is  not  progress  in  art  to  make 
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little  with  much ;  the  aim  ahould  be  to  nutke 
much  with  little.'  Yet  he  extended  oomiMsi 
to  the  absurd  width  of  8  octaves,  maintaining 
that  the  perception  of  the  extremes  was  a  ques- 
tion of  ear-education  only.  He  reduced  the  struc- 
ture of  hb  actions  to  the  simplest  mechanism 
possible,  prefei-ring  for  understriking  grand 
pianos  the  simple  crank  escapement  of  Petzold, 
and  for  upright  pianos  that  of  Wornum,  which 
he  adopted  in  1 815,  as  stated  in  the  Notice 
already  referred  to.  An  excess  of  ingenuity  has 
interfered  with  the  acceptance  of  many  of  Pape*s 
original  ideas,  which  may  yet  find  consideration 
when  the  present  tendency  to  increase  strain 
aiid  pressure  is  less  insisted  upon.  At  present, 
his  inventions  of  clothed  koy-mortices  and  of  felt 
for  hammers  are  the  only  important  bequests 
makers  have  accepted  from  him,  unless  the  cross 
or  overstringing  on  different  planes,  devised  by 
Fape  for  his  table  instruments,  and  already 
existing  in  some  old  clavichords,  was  first  intro* 
duoed  into  pianos  by  him.  He  claimed  to  have 
invented  it,  and  in  1840  gave  Tomkisson,  a 
London  maker,  special  permission  to  use  it.  [See 
Pianoforte.]  He  made  a  piano  with  springs 
instead  of  strings,  thus  doing  away  with  tension 
altogether;  added  reed  attachments,  and  invented 
a  transposing  piano,  moving  by  his  plan  the  whole 
instrument  by  means  of  a  key  while  the  clavier 
remained  stationary.  He  also  invented  an  in- 
g^enious  saw  for  veneers  of  wood  and  ivory ;  in 
1839  he  veneered  a  piano  which  is  now  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  entirely  with  the  latter  substance. 
Pape  received  many  distinctions  in  France,  in- 
cluding the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  died  Feb.  a,  1875.  [A.  J.  H.] 

PAPILLONS.  The  name  of  twelve  pianoforte 
pieces  by  Schumann,  constituting  his  op.  2,  which 
are  dedicated  to  his  sisters-in  law,  Theresa, 
£milia,  and  Rosalia  Schumann.  They  were  com- 
posed at  different  times — Nos.  i,  3,  4,  6  and 
8  in  1829,  and  the  others  in  1831.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  better-known  and 
more  highly-developed  'Cameval,'  op.  9.  The 
form  of  the  two  compositions  is  the  same,  but  in 
the  earlier  work  there  are  no  characteristic  titles 
to  the  several  pieces.  The  subject  of  No.  i  of 
the  *  Papillons'  is  referred  to  in '  Florestan,'  No.  6 
of  the  Cameval,  and  the '  Grossvatertanz'  is  made 
use  of  in  the  finales  of  both  works.  Many  theories 
bave  been  propounded  as  to  the  meaning  or  story 
of  these  pieces,  and  Schumann  himself  refera  it 
to  the  last  chapter  of  Jean  Paulas  '  Flegeljahre,' 
'  where,*  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Henri ette  Voigt, 
'all  is  to  be  found  in  black  and  white.'  (See 
Wasielewsky*s  life,  3rd  ed.  p.  328.)  It  is  evident 
that  the  idea  of  a  Carnival  is  already  in  his 
mind,  for  the  last  few  bars  of  the  finale  bear  the 
following  superscription :  *  The  noise  of  the  car- 
nival-night dies  away.  The  church  clock  strikes 
mx.'  [J.A.F.M.] 

PAPINI,  Gdido,  bom  Aug.  i,  1847,  at 
Camagiore  near  Florence,  a  distinguished  vio- 
linist, was  a  pupil  of  the  Italian  violin  professor 
Giorgetti,  and  made  his  d^ut  at  thirteen  years 
of  a^e  in  Florence,   in  Spohr's  third  concerto. 


He  was  for  tome  years  leader  of  the  Society  del 
Quartette  in  that  city.  In  1874  he  appeared  at 
the  Musical  Union,  which  continues  to  be  his 
principal  locale  during  his  annual  visits  to  Lon- 
don, though  he  has  been  also  heard  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  the  Old  and  New  Philharmonic 
Societies,  etc.  In  1876  he  appeared  in  Paris 
with  success  at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts.  His 
published  compositions,  besides  arrangements, 
transcriptions,  etc.,  comprise  two  concertos,  for 
violin  and  violoncello  respectively  ;  *  Exercises 
de  m^canisme  pour  le  Violon  seul,*  and  smaller 
pieces,  such  as  'Feuilles  d* Album,*  romances, 
nocturnes,  etc.,  for  violin  or  violoncello.  Two 
other  concertos,  for  violin  and  cello  (the  latter 
dedicated  to  Piatti),  an  Allegro  di  Concerto,  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  and  some  vocal  works, 
remain  unpublished.  [J .  A.  F.  M.  ] 

PAQUE,  GuiLLAUME,  a  well-known  violon- 
cellist, bom  in  Brussels  Julv  24,  1825.  He 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  city  at 
an  early  age  as  Demunck's  pupil,  and  at  fifteen 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  then  went  to  Paris 
and  was  solo  cello  at  Musard's  Concerts.  Thence 
he  went  to  Madrid  as  cellist  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  In  1851  he  was  employed  by  JuUien  for 
his  English  (Jonoerts,  and  thenceforward  London 
became  his  home.  He  played  in  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  orchestra,  occasiomilly  replaced  Piatti  at 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  was  leader  of  the 
cellos  at  the  new  Philharmonic,  Professor  of  his 
instrument  at  Dr.  Wylde*s  London  Academy,  and 
a  member  of  the  Queen's  Private  Band.  He 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  June  18,  i860.  He 
died  March  2, 1876,  and  was  buried  in  Brompton 
Cemetery.  As  a  man  Paque  was  deservedly  be- 
loved and  esteemed.  As  a  player  he  had  every 
quality,  except  tone,  which  was  poor.  He  left 
numerous  works. 

His  brother,  Phiuppb  J.  Paqde,  has  been 
Trumpeter  to  the  Queen  since  1864,  and  is  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Private  Band.       [G.] 

PARADIES,  PiSTBO  DoMENico,  bom  at  Na- 
ples in  1 7 10,  a  pupil  of  Porpora,  and  an  esteemed 
teacher  and  composer,  lived  for  many  years  in 
London.  In  1747  he  produced  at  Uie  King's 
Theatre  '  Phaeton,*  6  airs  from  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Walsh,  and  frequently  sung  at  concerts 
by  Signora  Galli.  He  also  printed '  Senate  di  gra^ 
vicembalo,*  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Augusta 
(Johnson;  2nd.  ed.  Amsterdam,  1770).  Such 
players  as  Clement!  and  Cramer  studied  his 
works  conscientiously,  and  he  was  in  great  request 
as  a  teacher.  When  Miss  Schmahling  (afler^ 
wards  Mme.  Mara)  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  as  a  violinist  of  11,  Paradies  was  en- 
gaged ait  her  singing  master,  but  her  father  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  her  from,  his  in- 
fluence. An  earlier  pupil,  and  one  of  his  best, 
was  Miss  Cassandra  Frederick.^  who  at  the  age 
of  5^  gave  a  concert  in  the  Little  Haymarket 
Theatre  (1749),  playing  compositions  by  Scarlatti 

I  Wm  rr«(1eii««.  a  fftvoarttc  of  Rftntlel'i.  alio  pUfcd  the  oittan  In 
public  III  17C0,  and  sang  In  Handera  oratorios.  She  mairied  Thomas 
Wjniie.  a  land-own«r  In  South  Walen.  and  ezerri«ed  consMorabla 
Infliteuce  orer  the  tnuilcal  education  uf  her  nephew  MaulnchL 
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and  Handel.  The  last  we  bear  in  England  of 
this  eccentric  Italian  b  his  connection  with  the 
elder  Thomaa  Linley,  to  whom  he  gave  instruo- 
tion  in  harmony  and  thorongh-baas.  He  retomed 
to  Italy,  and  £ed  at  Venice  in  179a.  A  Sonata 
i>y  Parodies  in  D  is  printed  b^  Pauer  in  hii '  Alte 
Meiiiter/  and  another,  in  A,  m  his  '  Alte  EJaTier- 
musik*;  and  a  Toccata  Ib  given  in  Breitkopf's 

*  Perles  Miuicales.'  The  Fitzwilliam  Collection 
at  Cambridge  contains  much  MS.  music  by  him, 
appar«itly  in  his  autograph.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PARADIS,  in  the  French  theatres,  is  the  top 
row  of  the  boxes.  It  is  called  so  either  because 
it  b  the  highest,  and  therefore  nearest  heaven, 
or,  as  some  one  wittily  said,  because  like  the 
real  Paradise  the  top  boxes  contain  more  of  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  [O.] 

PARADIS,  Marix  TheHesx  von,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Anton,  an  Imperial  Councillor,  bom 
in  Vienna  May  15,  1759.  She  was  a  highly- 
esteemed  pianist,  and  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto 
for  her  (in  Bb,  Kochel  456).  She  also  attained  to 
oomdderoble  skill  on  the  organ,  in  singing,  and  in 
composition,  and  thu  in  spite  of  her  being  blind 
from  early  childhood,  liie  piano  she  studied 
with  Riditer  (of  Holland),  and  afterwards  with 
Kozeluch,  whose  concertos  were  her  &vourite 
pieces;  singing  with  Salieri  and  Righini;  and 
composition  witii  Friberth,  and  the  Abb^  Vogler. 
The  Empress  her  godmother  took  a  great  interest 
in  her,  and  made  her  a  yearly  allowance.  In 
1784  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  remained  6 
months,  playing  before  the  court,  and  at  the  Con- 
certs spiritueb,  with  great  applause.  In  Ko- 
vember  she  went  to  London.  Here  she  stayed 
five  months,  played  before  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  she  accompanied  in  a 
cello  sonata,  at  the  then  recently-founded  Profes- 
sional Concerts  (Hanover  Square  Rooms,  Feb.  16, 
1 785),  and  finally  at  a  concert  of  her  own,  con- 
ducted by  Salomon,  in  Willis's  Rooms  on  March  8. 
A  notice  of  her  appeared  in  the  St.  James*s 
Chronicle  for  Feb.  19.  She  next  visited  Brussels, 
and  the  more  important  courts  of  Germany, 
attracting  all  hearers  by  her  playing  and  her 
intellectual  accomplishments.  After  her  return 
to  Vienna  she  played  twice  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Tonkiinstler-Societ&t,  and  took  up  composition 
with  great  ardour,  using  a  system  of  notation^ 
invented  for  her  by  a  friend  of  the  family  named 
Biedinger.  Of  her  works,  the  following  were 
produceid :  'Ariadne  und  Bacchus,*  a  melodrama, 
played  first  at  Laxenburg  before  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold ( 1 79 1 ),  and  then  at  the  nationalcourt-theatre ; 

*  Der  Schulcandidat  *  a  pastoral  Singspiel  (Leo- 
poldstadt  theatre,  1792);  'Deutsches  Monument,' 
a  Trauer-cantate  for  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
Louis  XVI  (small  Redoutensaal  Jan.  ai,  1794, 
repeated  in  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre) ;   and 

*  Rinaldo  und  Algina '  a  magic  open  (Prague). 
She  also  printed  a  Clavier-trio,  sonatas,  varia- 
tions (dedicated  to  Vogler) ;  la  Lieder;  Biirger*8 

*  Leonore,*  etc.  Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she 
devoted  herself  exclusively  to  teaching  singing 

1  Described  In  deUU  In  the  Lelpzlf  Allgemeine  MiulkallKhe  Zeit- 
nuR,  mo.  No.  07. 
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and  the  pianoforte,  and  with  great  saocese.    Sh^ 
died  Feb.  1,  1814.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI,  tlie  second 
of  the  four  poems  which  form  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh, 
has  been  several  times  set  to  music. 

1.  'Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri,'  by  Ilobert 
Schumann,  for  solos,  chorus,  and*  orchestra 
(op.  50)  in  3  parts,  containing  26  nos.  The 
words  were  compiled  by  Schumann  himself  firom 
the  translations  of  Flechsig  and  Oelkers,  with 
large  alterations  of  his  own.  It  appears  to  have 
been  composed  shortly  before  its  production  at 
Leipzig,  Dec.  2,  1843.  In  England  it  was  first 
performed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Madame 
Goldschmidt)  June  23,  1856.  But  it  had  pre' 
viously  been  produced  in  Dublin  under  the  coa- 
ductoTship  of  Mr.  W.  Glover,  Feb.  10,  1854.' 

2.  'A  Fantasia-Overture,  Paradise  and  the 
Peri'  (op.  42),  composed  by  Stemdale  Bennett 
for  the  Jubilee  Concert  of  the  Philharmonie 
Society,  July  14,  1862,  and  produced  then.  A 
minute  programme  of  the  connexion  of  the  words 
and  music  was  furnished  by  the  composer  for  the 
first  performance,  and  is  usually  reprinted. 

3.  A  Cantata,  for  solos,  chorus,  orchestra  and 
organ,  by  John  Francis  Barnett ;  the  woands  ««- 
lected  £^m  Moore's  poem.  Produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  Aug.  31,  1870.  [6.] 

PARDON  DE  PLOERMEL,  L£.  Anop^ra- 
comique  in  3  acts ;  words  by  Barbier  and  Carr^, 
music  by  Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  Apnl  4,  1859.  In  London,  in  Italiaa, 
as  '  Dinorah,  ossia  11  pellerinaggio  di  Ploermel/ 
at  Covent  Garden,  July  26, 1859  *  ^^  Bnglish  as 
'  Dinorah '  at  same  theatre  Oct.  3,  1859.        L^-l 

PAREPA-ROSA,  Euphbostne  Parkpa  ds 
B0TE8KU,  bom  May  7, 1836,  at  Edinburgh.  Her 
father  was  a  Wallachian  boyard,  of  Bucharest, 
and  her  mother  (who  died  in  1870,  in  London) 
was  Miss  Elizabeth  SsouiN,  a  singer,  aister  to 
Edward  Seouin,  a  well-known  bass  singer.  On 
her  father^s  death,  the  child,  having  shown  great 
aptitude  for  mu^c,  was  educated  by  her  mother 
and  eminent  masters  for  an  artistic  career.  At 
the  age  of  16  Miss  Parepa  made  a  sucomsfol 
debut  on  the  stage  as  Amina,  at  Malta,  and 
afterwards  played  at  Naples,  Genoa,  Rome, 
Florence,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.  In  this  country 
she  made  her  first  appearance  May  21,  1857,  as 
Elvira  in  'I  Puritani'  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Lyceum,  and  played,  Aug.  5,  1858,  as 
Camilla  on  the  revival  of  *  Zampa*  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, on  each  occasion  with  fair  success.  During 
some  of  the  seasons  between  1859  and  65  she 
played  in  English  opera  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Her  Majesty's,  and  created  the  parts  of  Vic- 
torine  in  Mellon's  opera  of  that  name  (Dec.  19, 
.59)  ;  the  title-part  of  '  La  Reine  Topase '  of 
Maas^,  on  its  production  in  England  (Dec.  26^ 
60)  ;  that  of  Mabel  in  Macfarren's  *  Helvettyn' 
(Nov.  3,  64);  playing  also  Arline,  Ratanella. 
Dinorah,  Elvira  ('  Masaniello"),  sjid  the  ZerUoM 
(*  Fra  Diavolo '  and  '  Don  Giovaimi),  Her  fine 
voice  combined  power  and  sweetness,  good  ezecn- 

2  8e«  Mukical  World.  lUrcti  9. 1878.  p.  17^ 
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'Uon  and  eictenrive  compaiw  (of  two  octaves  and 
a  half,  extending  to  D  in  alt) ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
great  merits  and  a  fine  figure,  she  obtained  but 
tnoderate  success  in  opera.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  won  almost  from  the  first  a  great  reputation 
in  oratorios  and  in  the  concert-room,  and  was 
frequently  engaged  at  the  various  Societies  and 
Festivals,  including  the  Handel  Festivab  of  186  a 
and  65.  She  also  sang  abroad  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  At  the  close  of  1865  she  went  to 
America  for  a  concert  tour  with  Mr.  Carl  Roea 
(whom  she  afterwards  married  there  in  Feb. 
1867^)  and  Levy  the  comet-player,  returning 
to  England  the  following  year.  After  their  mar- 
riage Madame  Parepa-Rosa  and  her  husband 
remained  in  America  for  four  years,  and  esta- 
blished their  fiimous  Opera  Company,  in  which 
ehe  was  principal  singer,  achieving  great  success 
in  English  and  Italian  opera,  oratorio  and 
concerts.  On  her  return  to  England,  1871, 
she  was  prevented  by  illness  from  fulfilling  an 
engagement  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Go  vent 
Garden,  but  played  for  the  winter  season  in 
Italian  opera  at  Cairo,  and  the  next  year  was 
Jieanl  widi  pleasure  at  Covent  Garden  as  Donna 
Anna  and  Norma,  and  sang  at  the  Philharmonic 
'  Ah  Perfido  *  of  Beethoven.  In  the  autunm  of 
1 8  71  Madame  Parepa  and  her  husband  made  a 
third  .visit  to  America  with  their  company,  the 
lady  singing  the  next  year  in  Italian  opera  with 
Wachtel  and  Santley.  They  returned  in  73  to 
England  with  the  intention  of  introducing  an 
English  version  of  '  Lohengrin '  at  Drury  Lane 
in  March  1874,  ^"^  previously  thereto  Madame 
Tarepa  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  from 
which  she  died,  Jan.  a i,  1874,  to  ^^  universal  re- 
gret of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  both 
in  England,  and  America.  Madame  Parepa  was 
highly  educated,  speaking  and  writing  several 
languages  with  fluency  and  correctness.  She 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  the  Prince  Consort,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence  invited  to  Osborne  on  her  arrival  in 
this  country.    [See  Rosa,  Cabl.]  [A.C] 

PARISH  ALVARS.  Elias,  was  of  Hebrew 
descent  and  bom  at  Teignmouth  in  1816.  He 
studied  the  harp  under  Dizi,  Labarre,  and  Bochsa, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
formers on  that  instrument.  He  was  also  an 
excellent  pianist.  In  1831  he  visited  Germany, 
and  performed  at  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other 
places,  with  great  success.  In  1834  he  went  to 
Upper  Italy  and  gave  concerts  at  Milan.  In 
1836  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  occasionally  visiting  London.  From 
1838  to  1842  were  occupied  by  a  journey  to  the 
East,  where  he  collected  many  Eastern  melodies. 
He  returned  to  Europe  and  gave  concerts  at 
Leipsic  in  1843,  and  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Dres- 
den and  Prague  in  1843.  In  1844  he  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
In  1846  he  stayed  some  time  at  Leipsic,  where 
his  association  with  Mendelssohn  produced  a 
sensible  improvement  in  his  style  of  composition. 

I  She  lud  been  pravionsly  married  to  «  CftpUUo  Henry  De  Wolfe 
^•mU.  wbo  dM  Et  Una.  Pvu.  April  ft,  IWO. 


In  1847  he  settled  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  the  Emperor ;  and 
there  he  died,  Jan.  25,  1849..  His  compositions 
consist  of  concertos  for  harp  and  orchestra,  and 
numerous  fantasias  for  harp  and  pianoforte,  and 
harp  alone.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  assiduity 
in  seeking  for  new  effects  fr^m  his  instruments, 
in  some  of  which  he  anticipated  Thalberg's  most 
characteristic  treatment  [ W .  H.  H.] 

PARISIAN,  or  FRENCH,  SYMPHONY, 
THE.     A  symphony  of  Mozart*s  in  D — 

AUegro  auai. 


entered  in  his  own  autograph  list  as  *No.  I27»* 
and  in  Kochers  Catalogue  No.  297.  Composed 
in  Paris  June  1788,  and  first  performed  at  the 
Omcert  Spirituel  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  June  18, 
of  the  same  year.  The  slow  movement,  An- 
dantino  in  G,  6-8,  did  not  please  him,  and  he 
wrote  a  second  in  the  same  key  and  much  shorter. 
Andante,  3-4.  But  he  returned  to  the  old  one, 
and  altered  it,  and  it  is  now  universally  played. 
The  other  was  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
March  15,  1873.  [G] 

PARISIENNE,  LA.  Out  of  the  many 
melodies  associated  with  the  Revolution  of  1830 
two  have  survived,  and  in  some  feense  become 
national  airs,  *  La  Parisienne  *  and  *  Les  Trois 
Couleurs.*  The  first  commemorates  the  influence 
of  Paris,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Orleanist  party  ; 
the  second  is  Republican,  and  in  the  name  of 
France  proclaims  the  triumph  of  democracy.  [See 
Trois  Codlkubs,  Les.] 

CasimirDelavigne,  librarian  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  favourite  poet  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  the 
first  to  celebrate  the  Revolution  in  verse,  his 
stanzas  dating  from  the  day  after  the  Parisians 
had  defeated  the  troops  of  Charles  X.  (Aug.  i, 
1830).  Among  his  intimate  friends  were  Auber 
and  Brack,  the  latter  a  good  musician  and  singer, 
devoted  to  Volkslieder.'  In  his  collection  whs  one, 
apparently  composed  in  1757  ^^  ^^^  ^i^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
siege  of  Harburg,  and  to  this  Delavigne  adapted 
his  words.  Auber  transposed  it  into  A,  and 
added  a  symphony,  very  simple,  but  bold  and 
martial  in  character.  We  give  the  first  of  the 
seven  stanzas. 
Allegro, 


jl''^  ,ft;.>i^-^-^eif'  ^-^ 


Fttuple  frmn-fdi,     penpls  de    bift  -  T«i.lAll-bw 


r^  C'Sir  '-^9-jt.^.iii'J  J  "^^ 


u 


roum  Mt   brul 


On  now  di- Mb:  107 -es  m  • 


>'  r.gfe-inireir^^^^jg-e 


elA  -  Tes !  Noui  etodi     dlt :  toyoos     foMats ! 


BondaJn  Pft- 


r-pr-pir  c•f^^-|-f-tT^ 


rto    duuM      m^-inol  •  r«    A.  ra-uou-vd      ■oocri     de 
>  These  deUUi  are  derived  from  Aaber  himaeK. 
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Harpdcbord* ;  and^in  1781.  'Cambrian  Harmony; 
a  Collection  of  Ancient  Welsh  Ain,  the-  tradi* 
tional  remains  of  those  sung  by  the  Bards  of 
Wales/  He  died  178a.  Though  totally  blind,  be 
is  reported  to  have  been  an  excellent  draught* 
pUyer.  [W.H.H] 

PARRY,  JosEFH,  Mas.  Doo.,bom  atMerthyr 
Tydvil,  May  ai,  1841,  of  poor  Welsh  parents, 
the  mother  a  superior  woman  with  much  music 
in  her  nature.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  singing 
and  brasft-band'playing  among  the  Welsh  work- 
men, and  at  chapel  and  elsewhere  the  boy  soon 
picked  up  enough  to  show  that  he  had  a  real 
talent.  At  10  however  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
the  puddling  furnaces  and  stop  all  education  of 
any  kind.  In  1853  his  father  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1854  the  family  followed 
him.  After  a  few  years  Joseph  returned  from 
America,  and  then  received  some  instiniction  in 
music  from  John  Abel  Jones  of  Merthyr  and 
John  Price  of  Rhymney.  In  i86a  he  won  prizes 
at  the  Llandudno  Eisteddfod.  He  then  went 
again  to  America,  and  during  his  absence  there 
a  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  at  the  Swansea 
Eisteddfod  of  1863,  for  a  harmonised  hymn  tune. 

Its  excellence  roused  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Brinley  Richards,  one  of  the  musical  adjudica- 
tors 01  the  meeting,  and  at  his  instance  a  fund 
was  raised  for  enabling  Parry  to  return  to  Eng- 
land and  enter  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
The  appeal  was  well  responded  to  by  Welshmen 
here  and  in  the  States,  and  in  Sept.  1868  he  en- 
tered the  Academy  and  studied  under  Stemdale 
Bennett,  Garcia,  and  Steggall.  He  took  a  bronze 
medal  in  1870,  and  a  sUver  one  in  1871,  and 
an  overture  of  his  to  *  The  Prodigal  Son '  (Mab 
Afradlon)  was  played  at  the  Academy  in  18  71. 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Uni' 
versity  College,  Aberystwith,  and  soon  after  took 
his  Mus.  Bac.  degree  at  Cambridge,  proceeding, 
in  May  1 878,  to  that  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  the  same 
University.  An  opera  of  his  named  '  Blodwen,' 
founded  on  an  episode  in  early  British  history, 
was  performed  at  Aberdare  in  1878  and  shortly 
afterwards  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell 
Hill.  He  has  lately  published  an  oratorio  entitled 
•  Enmianuel,' — words  by  Dr.  W.  Rees  and  Prof. 
Rowlands — which  was  performed  at  S.  James's 
Hall,  May  la,  1880,  and  which  from  the  favour- 
able notices  of  the  press  appears  to  be  a  work  of 
great,  though  unequal,  merit.  [G.] 

PARSIFAL  (t.e.  Percival).  A  '  Biihnen weih- 
festspiel  *  (festival  acting  drama) ;  words  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Poem  published  in 
1877  ;  music  completed  in  1879.  Text  translated 
into  English  by  H.  L.  and  F.  Corder  (Schotts, 
1879).  [G.] 

PARSONS,  RoBBBT,  a  native  of  Exeter,  was 
on  Oct.  17,  1563,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  RoyaL  He  is  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
composed  some  church  music.  A  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  Service  is  printed  in  Bar- 
nard's *  Selected  Church  Musick,'  and  a  Burial 
Service  in  Low's  'Directions/ 1664.  An  anthem, 


'  Deliver  us  from  our  enemies,*  is  contained  in  the 
Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7339^  and  an  '  In 
Nomine,*  and  a  madrigal,  '  Enforced  by  love  and 
feare,'  are  in  Add.  MS.  11,586.  Three  aervices 
and  an  anthem,  'Ah,  helpless  wretch/  are  in 
Barnard's  MS.  collections  in  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society's  Library.  Many  of  his  composi- 
tions are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Ubrary  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Trent 
at  Newark,  Jan.  25,  i  569-70. 

John  Parsons,  probably  his  son,  wms  in  1616 
appointed  one  of  the  paridi  elerks  and  alao  or- 
ganist of  St.  Margaret  s,  Westminster.  On  Dec. 
7,  1621  he  was  appointed  organist  and  master  of 
the  choristers  of  WestminiBter  Abbey.  A  Burial 
Service  by  him  is  contained  in  a  MS.  Tolnme  in 
the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  He 
died  in  1623.  and  was  buried,  Aug.  3,  in  the  doia- 
ters  of  Westminster.  A  quaint  epitaph  on  him  is 
preserved  in  Camden's  '  Remains.*      [W.  H.  H.] 

PARSONS,  Sib  William,  Knt.,  Mas.  Doc, 
bom  1 746,  was  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  Dr.  Cooke.  In  1 768  he  went  to  Italy  to 
complete  his  musical  education.  On  the  death  of 
Stanley  in  1786  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
King's  band  9f  music.  On  June  26, 1 790,  he  accu- 
mulated the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mas.  Doc. 
at  Oxford.  In  1795,  being  in  Dublin,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl  Camden. 
In  1 796  he  was  appointed  musical  instructor  to 
the  Princesses  and  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  in 
which  latter  capacity  he  acted  for  several  yean 
at  the  police  office  in  Great  Marlborough  Stieet. 
He  died  July  17,  1817.  [W.H.H.] 

PARTANT  POUR  LA  SYRIE.  This  popu- 
lar romance  dates  from  1809,  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Wagram.  The  words  were  by  Count 
Alexandre  de  Laborde,  a  man  of  lively  imagina- 
tion in  considerable  repute  as  a  po^e  de  dreon" 
stance.  One  evening  Queen  Hortense  showed  him 
a  picture  representing  a  knight  clad  in  armour, 
cutting  an  inscription  on  a  stone  with  the  point 
of  his  sword,  and  at  the  request  of  the  company 
he  elucidated  it  by  a  little  romance  invented  on 
the  spot.  An  entreaty  to  put  it  into  verse 
followed,  and  Queen  Hortense  set  the  lines  to 
music.  Such  was  the  origin  of  *  Le  D^iart 
pour  la  Syrie,'  of  which  we  give  the  mosic, 
and  the  first  stanza. 
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feJ  -  Jlr'r.r'''^r.-nr  ■  fr 


bel 


It     sola  la  iplua 


Tain-antt 


The  troubadour  style  of  both  words  and  music 
hit  the  taste  of  the  day,  the  song  went  through 
every  phase  of  success,  and  was  even  parodied. 
When  Louis  Napoleon  mounted  the  throne  of 
France  in  1853,  his  mother's  little  melody  was 
recalled  to  mind,  and  although  of  a  sentimental 
rather  than  martial  turn,  it  became  the  national 
air,  arranged,  in  default  of  fresh  words,  solely 
for  military  bands.  In  this  arrangement  the 
last  phrase  is  repeated,  dosing  for  the  first  time 
on  the  third  of  the  key. 

The  credit  of  having  composed  this  little  song 
has  more  .than  once  been  denied  to  Queen  Hor- 
tense,  and  Drouet  in  his  Memoirs  claims  to  have 
had  at  least  a  half  share  in  the  composition. 
Others  have  advanced  a  similar  claim  in  favour 
of  Narcisse  Carbonel  (J773  to  1855),  who 
organised  Queen  Hortense*s  concerts,  and  was 
her  usual  accompanyist.  No  doubt  he  looked 
over  and  corrected  most  of  his  royal  pupil's  im- 
provisations ;  at  least  that  is  no  unfair  inference 
from  Mile.  Gochelet's  (Mme.  Parquin)  *Memoires 
8ur  la  Reine  Hortense*  (i.  45).  But  there  is  no 
decisive  evidence  either  one  way  or  the  other.— 
Dussek's  variations  on  the  tune  were  at  one  time 
very  popular.  [G.  C] 

PART  DU  DIABLE,  LA.  An  op^nwsomique 
in  3  acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  Jan.  16, 
1843.  LG.] 

PARTHENIA.  The  firrt  music  for  the  vir- 
grinals  published  in  England.  The  title  is  'Par- 
thenia  or  The  Maydenhead  of  the  first  musicke 
that  euer  was  printed  for  the  Yirginalls  Com- 
posed By  three  famous  Masters  William  Byrde, 
Xhr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando  Gibbons  Gentilmen 
of  his  Ma^iM  most  Illustrious  Ghappell.  Ingrauen 
by  William  Hole.'  The  work  consists  of  &e  fol- 
lowing 3 1  pieces,  all  upon  6-line  staves,  and  en- 
^rraved  upon  copper  plates,  being  the  first  musical 
work  so  produced. 


W.  l^rda. 
Pntadlom. 
Panuia ;  Sir  W.  Fatra. 
Oaliardo. 
Freludlum. 

GAltaxdo;  M n.  Ibiy  BrownU). 
Pftvana;  Tlia  SarloftellsbaiT. 
OAlianlo. 
Oftliardo,  3  do.;  Kn.  Muj  Brownlo. 

Dr.BalL 
Pralndlam. 
Fwnaa ;  Sir  Thoa.  Waka. 


Gallardo ;  Sir  Thoa.  Waka. 

Parana. 

Gallanlo. 

Gallardo. 

GaUardo. 

0.  Olbbona. 
Galiardo. 

Fantaita  of  four  parta. 

The  Lord  of  Sallaburjr.  his  Fkrln. 

GaUardo. 

The  Queen's  eomnMnd. 

Preludium. 


It  first  appeared  in  1611.  On  the  title  is  a 
three-quarter-length  representation  of  a  lady 
playing  upon  the  virginals.  Commendatory 
▼erses  by  Hugh  Holland  and  George  Chap- 
man are  prefixed.  It  was  reprinted  in  161 3 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Elector  Palatine  and 
Princess  Elizabeth.  Other  impressions  appeared 
in  1635,  1650  and  1659,  the  latter  with  a  letter- 
press title  bearing  the  imprint  of  John  Playford. 
All  these  impressions  were  from  the  same  plates. 


The  work  was  reprinted  by  the  Musical  Antiqua- 
rian Society  in  1847,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Rimbault,  with  facsimiles  of  the  title-page 
and  a  page  of  the  music.  [W.H.H.] 

PARTIAL  TONES  (Fr.  Soru  paHiels;  Ger. 
PartiaUOne,  Aliquotl&ne),  A  musical  sound  is 
in  general  very  complex,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  simple  sounds  called  its  Partial  tones.  The 
lowest  tone  of  the  series  is  called  the  Prime 
{FondamerUal,  Orundion),  while  the  rest  are 
called  the  Upper  partials  (Harmontques ;  Ober' 
partiaUdne,  Ohertdne),  The  prime  is  usually 
the  loudest,  and  with  it  we  identify  the  pitch  of 
the  whole  compound  tone.  For  each  vibration 
given  by  the  prime  the  upper  partials  give  re- 
spectively a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.  vibrations.  Hie 
number  of  partial  tones  is  theoretically  infinite, 
but  it  will  be  enough  here  to  represent  the  first 
16  partials  of  C,  thus : — 
«  .^.bt.  Ha.  ±: 

m 


-'"^^ 


I 


lis  450       T    8     0    10   11   ia   IS   14     15   IS 

When  the  notes  of  this  diagram  are  played  on 
the  ordinary  Piano,  tuned  in  equal  temperament, 
the  Octaves  alone  agree  in  pitch  with  the  partial 
tones.  The  3rd,  6th,  9th,  and  lath  partials  are 
slightly  sharper,  and  the  5  th,  7th,  loth,  14th, 
and  15th  much  flatter  than  the  notes  given 
above.  But  even  in  just  intonation  the  nth 
and  13th  partials  are  much  flatter  than  any  F| 
and  A  recognised  in  music. 

When  a  simple  tone  is  heard,  the  kind  of 
motion  to  and  fro  executed  by  the  sounding  body 
resembles  that  of  the  pendulum,  and  is  hence 
called  pendular  vibration.  [Vibration.]  When 
a  compound  tone  is  heard,  the  form  of  vibration 
is  more  complex,  but  may  be  represented  as  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  pendular  vibrations  of  different 
frequencies.  In  order  that  the  compound  tone 
shall  be  musical  it  is  necessary  that  the  vibration 
should  be  periodic,  and  this  happens  only  when 
the  frequencies  of  the  vibrations  which  sound 
the  upper  partials  are  multiples  of  that  which 
sounds  the  prime  tone.  In  tne  article  on  Node 
it  has  been  already  explained  in  what  manner 
a  string  or  the  column  of  air  in  an  organ  pipe 
produces  this  compound  vibration.  The  real 
motion,  as  Helmholtz  remarks,  is  of  course  one 
and  individual,  and  our  theoretical  treatment  of 
it  as  compound  is  in  a  certain  sense  arbitrary. 
But  we  are  justified  in  so  treating  it,  since  we 
find  that  the  ear  as  well  as  all  bodies  which 
vibrate  sympathetically,  can  only  respond  to 
a  compound  tone  by  analyzing  it  into  its  simple 
partials. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
fact  that  many  ears  dp  not  perceive  the  com- 
posite nature  of  sound.  Helmholtz  has  treated 
this  question  at  length,'  and  his  explanation  may 
be  thus  indicated.  The  different  partials  really 
excite  different  sensations  in  the  ear,  but  whether 
they  are  perceived  or  not,  depends  on  the  amount 

1 '8«ns«Uoos  of  Tom.' pp.  9S-UXSk 
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of  attention  given  to  them  by  the  mind.  In 
general  we  pay  attention  to  our  aensatiouB  only 
in  8o  fiur  aa  they  enable  ua  to  form  correct  ideas 
of  external  objects.  Thus  we  can  distinguish  two 
comparatively  simple  tones  coming  from  different 
instruments.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  (^om- 
pound  tone  is  produced  by  one  instrument  we 
disregard  the  several  partials  because  they  do 
not  correspond  to  different  portions  of  the  vibrat- 
ing body ;  each  portion  executes  the  compound 
motion  corresponding  to  all  the  partials  at  once. 
Moreover  it  would  hinder  our  musical  enjoy- 
ment if  we  were  habitually  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  upper  partials,  and  we  have 
therefore,  in  general,  no  interest  in  doing  so. 
Hence  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  we 
fail  to  distinguish  the  partials  of  a  compound 
tone  they  are  not  really  present,  or  that  when 
we  hedr  them  but  faintly  their  intensity  is  small. 
Helmholts  eives  an  experiment  which  strikingly 
illustrates  this.  He  obtained  two  nearly  simple 
tones  an  Octave  apart,  and  by  listening  to  each 
tone  in  succession  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
them  when  sounding  togetlier.  But  he  could 
do  BO  only  for  a  while,  for  the  higher  sound  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  lower,  and  a  quality  of  tone 
different  from  either  was  the  result.  This  hap- 
pened even  when  the  higher  .was  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  lower  sound. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  hearing  the 
upper  partial  tonet*,  many  musicians  have  been 
able  tQ  do  so  by  their  unaided  ears.  Thus, 
Mersenne  ^  could  distinguish  six  partials  in  the 
tones  of  striui^s,  and  sometimes  seven.  Rameau  * 
also  succeeded  in  perceiving  the  partials  of  the 
voice,  which  are  much  harder  to  distinguish 
than  those  of  strings.  There  are  several  methods  ' 
by  which  the  ear  can  be  trained  to  recognise  the 
upper  partials.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  the 
uneven  tones.  Twelfth,  Seventeenth,  etc.,  which 
are  easier  to  hear  than  the  Octaves.  Touch  the 
note  g'  softly  on  the  piano,  damp  the  string,  and 
strike  c  loudly.  Keep  the  attention  directed  to 
the  pitch  of  the  </',  and  this  note  will  be  heard  in 
the  compound  tone  of  c.  Similarly  by  sounding 
e"  softly  and  then  e  loudly,  the  latter  will  be 
observed  to  contain  the  fonner.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  when  these  partials  are  heard  it 
is  due  to  an  illusion  of  the  ear,  fur  the  note  e" 
on  the  piano  as  ordinarily  tuned  is  appreciably 
sharper  than  the  5th  partial  of  c.  The  difference 
of  pitch  between  the  two  sounds  proves  that 
one  cannot  be  the  echo  of  the  other.  There  is 
another  and  still  better  method  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  ear  to  any  given  partial  tone. 
Touch  a  vibrating  Rtrin$r  at  one  of  its  nodes,  for 
example  at  -j^  of  its  length^  and  the  5th  partial 
will  be  heard,  faintly  accompanied  by  the  loth^ 
15th,  etc.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  hear  the  5th 
partial  in  the  compound  tone  of  the  whole  string. 

The  ear  is  however  hardly  able  to  carry  out 
researches  of  this  kind  without  mechanical  as- 

1  'HMiDonle  UniTeraefle,'  Paris.  19».  pp.  70^  B.  and  831  of  the  4th 
book  on  Inatruments.  He  fftvet  a  false  ratio  for  tlteTth  partial,  vii. 
J0:Siniitcadof7:l. 

s  '  Naaveau  Syst^me  de  Musiqae  tMorique.'  Paris.  ITS!    TMu«. 

•  Hvlmliolu, '  ScnsaUoiu  of  Tone^'  pp.  "n-A 
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aistance.     Hence  Hefanholts  made  use  of  Be> 
senators,  which  are  hollow  globes  or  tubes  of 
glass  or  metal,  having  two  openings,  one  to  re- 
ceive the  sound,  the  other  to  transmit  it  to  the 
ear.     From  the  mass  of  compound  tone  each 
resonator  singles  out  and  responds  to  that  partial 
which  agrees  with  it  in  pitch,  but  is  unaffected 
by  a  partial  of  any  other  pitch.    By  this  means 
Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  number  of  the 
partial  tones  and  their  relative  intensities  vary 
in  different  instruments,  and  even  in.  the  same 
instrument,  according  to  the  way  it 'is  played. 
These  various  combinations  are  perceived  bj  us 
as  different  qualities  of  tone,  by  which  we  dis- 
tinguish the  note  of  a  violin  from  that  of  a  horn, 
or  the  note  of  one  violin-player   from  that  of 
another.      The  nearest  approach   to  a  simple 
tone  is  given  by  tuning-forks  of  high  pitch.     Dr. 
Preyer  *  was  unable  to  detect  any  upper  partials 
in  forks  tuned  to  ^'  (768  vibrations)  or  higher. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  showed  that  as  many  as 
10  partials  were  present  in  a  fork  tuned  to  c 
(la^  vibrations).     But  these  are  very  weak  and 
can  only  be  heard   when  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  exclude  all  other  sounds.     The  general 
effect  of  such  comparatively  simple  tones  is  veiy 
smooth  but  somewhat  dull,  and  they  seem  to  be 
deeper  in  pitch  than  they  really  are.      Flutes 
and  widestopped  organ  pipes  have  few  effective 
partials,  and  are  much  inferior  in  musical  effect 
to  open  organ  pipes  and  to  the  piano.     l%e 
tones  of  the  voice,  violin,  and  horn,  are  more 
complex  still,  and  are  characterised  by  fuller 
and  richer  qualities.    When  the  partials  above 
the  7  th  are  strong  they  beat  with  each  other, 
and  the  quality  becomes  harsh  and  rough  as  in 
reed  instruments.     Mr.  Ellis  has  obtained  beats 
from  the  20th  partial  of  a  reed  and  even  higher, 
and  Dr.  Preyer  has  proved  a  reed  to   possess 
between  30  and  40  partials. 

The  clarinet  and  the  stopped  organ  pipe  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  they  give  only 
the  unevenly  numbered  partials  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  etc 
Neither  of  these  instruments  will  set  into  vibra- 
tion a  resonator  an  Octave  or  two  Octaves  above 
it  in  pitch,  proving  that  the  2nd  and  4th  partials 
are  absent.  The  resulting  quality  of  tone  is 
hollow  and  nasal,  and  may  be  obtained  from  a 
string,  by  plucking  or  bowing  it  in  the  Aiiddle. 
The  effect  is  to  make  a  Loop  there,  and  hence 
to  prevent  the  vibrations  of  the  halves,  quarters, 
etc.  of  the  string,  which  require  a  Nude  at  that 
point.     [See  Nodb.] 

Helmholtz  has  slso  discovered  that  the  dif- 
ferent vowel  sounds  are  due  to  various  com- 
binations of  simple  tones,  and  he  verified  his 
theory  by  reproducing  several  vowels  from  a 
series  of  tuning-forks  set  in  motion  by  electri- 
city. Each  fork  had  a  resonator  the  mouth  of 
which  could  be  opened  or  closed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain any  required  degree  of  intensity. 

Bells,  gongs,  and  drums  haver  a  variety  of 
secondary  tones  generally  inharmonic  with  the 
prime,  and  the  result. is  that  their  vibration  is 
not  periodic.      Hence  the  sounds  they  produce 

4  *  AknitlsdM  VntemKhaDfCB.*  Jena,  GosUt  Fb^tr.  ISA. 
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are  felt  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  noiie  than 
muftical  tone,  and  tbi«  explains  why  they  are  8o 
much  lees  used  than  other  instruments.  Tuning- 
forks  also  produce  very  weak  inharmonic  tones, 
not  only  when  struck,  but,  as  Dr.  Preyer  has 
shown,  when  bowed  strongly. 

The  use  of  upper  partials  is,  then,  to  produce 
different  qualities  of  tone,  for  without  them, 
all  instruments  would  seem  alike.  Thus  Dr. 
Preyer  found  that  for  the  Octave  c^^-e^  (2048  to 
4006  vibrations)  many  good  observers  were  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  tones  of  forks  from  those 
of  reeds,  unless  both  were  very  loud.  More* 
over  organ-builders  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  obtain  artificial  qualities  of  tone  by  combining 
the  Octave,  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  etc. 
in  the  so-called  compound  stops  (Sesquialtera, 
Mixture,  Comet).  This  was  done  not  from  any 
knowledge  of  the  theory,  but  from  a  feeling  that 
the  quality  of  the  single  pipe  was  too  poor  for 
musical  effect. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  the  upper  par- 
tials is  in  distinguishing  between  consonance  and 
dissonance.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
dissonance  of  two  musical  sounds  depended  solely 
on  the  complexity  of  the  ratio  between  their 
prime  tones.  According  to  this  view  c'-f'.f 
being  as  45  :  33f  would  be  dissonant  even  if 
there  were  no  upper  partials.  Helmholtz  has 
however  shown  that  when  e'  and  ft  are  struck 
together  on  any  instrument  whose  tones  are 
compound,  the  dissonance  arises  from  the  3rd 
and  4th  partials  of  c  beating  with  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of /'I,  thus  (I)  :— 
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and  that  the  prime  tones  continue  sounding 
without  interruption.  Hence  when  e'  and  f'$ 
are  simple  tones  they  give  no  beats,  and  in  fact 
form  as  smooth  a  combination  as  c'  and  /'. 
This  theory  has  been  carefully  verified  by 
Dr.  Preyer.  He  used  tuning  forks  having  from 
1000  to  aooo  vibrations  per  second ;  and  by  bow- 
ing them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  practically 
simple  tones,  he  found  that  5  :  7,  10  :  13,  14  :  17, 
and  many  like  intervals  were  pronounced  by 
musicians  to  be  consonant.  By  stronger  bow- 
ing the  upper  partial  and  resultant  tones  were 
brought  out,  and  then  these  intervals  were  im- 
mediately felt  to  be  dissonant.  In  the  consonant 
intervals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper  pai-tials 
either  coincide  and  give  no  beats,  or  are  too  far 
apart  to  beat  roughly.  Thus  in  the  Fourth  c'-f 
the  affinity  between  the  two  notes  depends  on 
their  possessing  the  same  partial  c"\  and  this 
relation  is  but  slightly  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
sonance ofg"  and/"  (see  (a)  above). 

This  theory  al^o  explains  why  such  intervals  as 
11:13  are  excluded  from  music.  They  are  not 
consonant,  for  though  they  have  a  common  partial 
it  is  high  and  feeble,  and  to  get  to  it  we  have 
to  pass  over  a  mass  of  beating  intervals.  Nor 
are  11  :  13  connected  by  a  series  of  consonant 


intervals  as  is  the  case  with  the  dissonances  in 
ordinary  use.  For  example,  C  and  Ff  are  linked 
tofrether  thus,C-G-D-Ff,  or  thus,  C-E-B-Ff . 

Though  the  partial  tones  are  generally  heard 
simultaneously,  they  are  sometimes  separated  by 
being  made  to  traverse  a  considerable  distance 
before  reaching  the  ear.  Regnault  ^  found  that 
when  a  compound  tone  is  sent  through  a  long 
tube,  the  prime  is  heard  first,  then  the  and 
partial,  then  the  3rd,  and  so  on.  He  also  noted 
that  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  or  diminishes 
with  its  intensity.  Hence,  as  the  lower  partials 
are  usually  the  louder,  they  arrive  before  the 
higher. 

The  word  'harmonics*  was  formerly  (and  is 
sometimes  even  now)  used  to  mean  partial  tones. 
But  a  harmonic  produced  by  touching  a  string 
at  one  of  its  nodes,  or  by  increasing  the  force  of 
wind  in  an  organ  pipe,  is  not  a  simple  tone. 
If  we  touch  the  string  at  ^  of  its  length  we 
quench  the  1st,  and,  4th,  5th,  7th,  etc.  tones,  but 
leave  the  3rd,  6th,  9th,  lath,  etc.  unchecked. 
Hence  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  limit  the  word 
'harmonics  to  its  primary  sense  of  a  series  of 
compound  tones  whose  primes  are  as  i,  a,  3,  4,  5, 
etc.,  and  to  use  the  words  '  partial  tones '  to  mean 
the  simple  tones  of  which  even  a  harmonic  is 
composed.  [J.L.] 

PARTICIPANT  (from  the  Lat.  parttcipare, 
to  share  in).  One  of  the '  Regular  Modulations* 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.    [See  Modes,  the 

ECCLEBIASTIOAL ;    MODULATIONS,  ReOOLAB  AND 

Conceded.] 

The  Participant,  though  less  significant,  a.s  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Mode,  than  either 
the  Final,  the  Dominant,  or  the  Mediant,  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  Conceded 
Modulations.  In  the  Authentic  Modes,  its 
normal  position  lies,  either  between  the  Final 
and  the  Mediant,  or  between  the  Mediant 
and  the  Dominant;  with  the  proviso,  that, 
should  two  notes  intervene  between  the  Medi- 
ant and  Dominant,  either  of  them  may  be  used 
as  the  Participant,  at  will.  In  the  Plagal 
Modes  it  is  always  the  lowest  note  of  the  Scale, 
unless  that  note  should  be  B  or  F;  in  which 
cases.  C  or  6  are  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  False  Relation  of  Mi  contra  Fa  :  it  is  there- 
fore always  coincident,  in  name,  with  the  Au- 
thentic Dominant,  though  it  is  not  always  found 
in  the  same  Octave.  In  some  cases,  however, 
either  Octave  may  be  used  indiscriminately  as 
the  Plagal  Participant ;  and  even  the  choice  of 
some  other  note  is  sometimes  accorded. 

The  following  Tabl»?  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the 
Participants  of  all  the  Modes  in  general  use, 
both  Authentic  and  Plagal. 

Mode   I.    O.  Mods   V.    O.     Mods  IX.    D. 

,.      II.    A«.  A'.      ,.     VI.    ca.        „        X.    E .  B». 


III.  A    B. 

IV.  C.    F. 


H 


VII.    A. 
VIII.    D2. 


„    XIII.    1>. 
..   XIV.    02. 


In  some  few  of  the  Authentic  Modes,  and  in 


t  Helmholtz. '  Sennttons  of  Tone.'  p.  721. 
s  The  lowest  note  of  the  Mode. 
>  The  highest  note  of  tbe  Mode. 
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ftll  the  Plagal  forms,  the  Participant  is  used  M 
an  Absolute  Initial;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
privile^,  it  may  be  used  as  d^e  first  note  of  a 
Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of  any  kind.  In  all  cases 
it  may  begin  or  end  any  of  the  intermediate 
phrases  of  a  Melody,  and  may  even  begin  the 
last;  but  it  can  never  end  the  concluding 
phrase.  This  rule  is  not  even  broken  in  those 
£ndings  of  the  Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Pnalms 
which  close  upon  the  Participant — such  as  the 
Second  Ending  of  the  First  Tone  :  for,  in  these 
cases,  the  real  close  is  found  in  the  Antiphon, 
which  always  terminates  upon  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  [W.S.R.] 

PARTIE,  PARTITA.  The  Gennan  and 
Italian  forms  respectively  of  a  name  said  to 
have  originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  with  the  Kunst-  or  Stadt-Pfeifers,  or 
town  musicians,  and  given  by  them  to  the  collec- 
tions of  dance-tunes  which  were  played  conse- 
cutively, and  which  afterwards  were  taken  to  form 
suites.  Bach  uses  the  name  in  two  senses ;  first, 
as  the  equivalent  of  'Suite*  in  the  Six  Partitas  for 
Clavier;  and  second,  for  three  sets  of  Variations 
on  Chorales  for  Organ,  viz.  those  on  '  Christ,  der 
da  bist  der  helle  Tag'  (7  Partitas,  including  the 
theme  itself),  on  '  0  Gott,  du  frommer  Gott ' 
(9  Partitas  including  the  theme),  and  on  '  Sey 
gegriisset  Jesu  gfitig*  (11  Partitas  or  varia- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  theme  itself).  He  also 
wrote  three  Partitas  (in  the  Suite- form)  for  the 
lute.  The  name  has  very  seldom  been  used 
since  Bach ;  the  chief  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence is  in  the  original  title  of  Beethoven's 
Octuor,  *  Parthia  in  Es '  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  49a  a). 
But  in  the  modem  rage  for  revivals  it  may  pos* 
sibly  reappear.  [J.  A.  F.  M .] 

PARTIMENTI,  'divisions.'  Exercises  in 
florid  counterpoint,  written  generally,  but  not 
always,  on  a  figured  bass,  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating the  art  of  accompanying  or  of  playing  at 
sight  from  a  figured  bass.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PARTITION  and  PARTITUR,  the  French 
and  German  terms  for  what  in  English  is  termed 
the  Score  ;  that  is,  the  collection  in  one  page  of 
the  separate  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  arranged 
in  order  from  top  to  bottom.  When  all  the  parts, 
insti'umental,  or  instrumental  and  vocal,  are 
given,  it  is  called  'Partition  d'orohestre '— 
'  Full  score.'  When  the  voice  parts  and  a  PF. 
arrangement  are  given,  'Partition  de  Piano* — 
'  Short  score,'  or  '  Vocal  score.*  For  the  various 
modes  of  placing  the  parts  see  Score.  [G.] 

PART  MUSIC,  a  collection  of  vocal  music 
blade  by  Mr.  John  Hullah  for  the  use  of  his 
Singing  Classes,  and  published  by  John  W.  Par^ 
ker,  London.  It  consists  of  three  series — '  Class  A 
for  S.  A.T.  B.*  (vol  i.  184a,  vol  ii.  1845) ;  •  Class 
B  for  the  voices  of  women  and  children  *  (1845) ; 
'Class  C  for  the  voices  of  men*  (1845).  Each 
series  contains  sacred  and  secular  pieces.  Each 
was  printed  both  in  score  and  in  separate  parts, 
in  royal  8vo.,  and  the  whole  forms  a  collection 
unexampled  (at  least  in  England),  for  extent, 


excellence,  and  variety,  and  for  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  its  production. 


CLASS  A. 


1.  Saerfd, 
Vol.  I. 
God  M?«  the  Quean. 
I^rd  for  Thj  tender.   Fkirant. 
With  one  oonient  (Ptalm  100). 

0  I<ord  the  maker.   Henry  Via. 
Banctm  and  Besponaee.   Tallb. 
OpmlieyetheLord.  (FMilmltt). 

1  will  gira  thanka.    Palestrlna. 
Slnoe  CD  the  erou  (Xln  feete  Bars). 

Lather. 
God  It  gone  up.    Croft. 
When  as  we  wt  hi  Babylon.   (Fi. 

1S7). 
Obejoyftal.   Paleetrtna. 
Ye  gaMs  lift  ap  (Piialm  S4). 
The  day  is  past.    Hullah. 
Thou    that    from   Thy    throne. 

Haydn. 
Venlte.   Tallto. 
Thou  art  beautlftil.   O.  Oroee. 
0  Lord,  another  day.   M-  Haydn. 
O  Lord,  I  will  (Pi.  94).  H.  Lawes. 
Praise  the  Lord.   Jer.  Clarke. 
Gloria  Fatri  (Canon).   Furodl. 
Sanctut.  Greyghton. 
Be  not  Thou  llu>.   Palestrlna. 
Hide  not  Thou  Thy  &oe.  Fismmt. 

0  Jesu  Lord.   L^une. 
Glre  ear.  O  God.    Hlmmel. 
Praise  the  Lord.   Dr.  Child. 
Blessed  be  Thou.   Lottl. 
Forth  from  the  dark.   Booaaeao. 
Almighty  God  I  Forde. 

1  wlU  artoe.   Greyghton. 
Stng  to  the  Lord.   Tye. 
Hear  my  pr»yer.   X.Haydn. 
O  King  eternal  (Pa.  8).  Croft. 
O  God  of  truth.   B.  Rogers.  • 
0  remember  not.   Bossinl. 
GiTe  to  us  peace.   [Lvoff.] 
Thou  knowest.  Lord.    Piutell. 
Amen.    Dr.  Cooke. 
Sweet  day,  so  eool.  H.  Dnmont. 
Go  not  br  from  me.   ZingarellL 
O  how  amiable.   V.  Blchardson. 
To  laud  the  hea¥*nly  King  (Fs.  1«). 

Jer.  Clarke. 
Almighty  *  everlasting.  Gibbons. 
Awake  thou  that  sleepeat  (Canon) 

W.  Honley. 
Hallelujah.   Boyce. 

Vol.n. 
0  King  of  ktiHts.    Krentier. 
My  soul  doth  magnify  (Ohaat). 

Dr.  Oooke. 
Besponaea.   Dr.  Child. 
O  come  yeftlthfiil  (Adeiiefideles). 
Hoeanna  (Canon).    Berg. 
Amen.    Neukomm. 

0  Lord  grant  the  king.    Child. 
Vt  queant  (Canon).    Harrington. 
Sanctus.    Rogers. 
Why  do  the  heathen.    Palestrlna. 

1  will  magnify  Thee  (Chant).  P. 

Humphrey. 
Plead  Thou  my  cause.   G.  Croee. 
Ponder  my  words.    ZlngarelU. 
Awake  my  soul.   Jer.  Clarke. 
Bleep,  downy  sleep.    Do. 
Thou    Shalt  shew  me    (Canon). 

Gallcoti. 
My  QoA,  my  God.   Reynolds. 
Wherewithal  shall  a  young 

Aloock. 
0  BaTiourl  W.  Horsier. 
O  most  merciful.   Hullah. 
Praise  the  Lord.   Goaseo. 
Sanctus.   Basaanl. 
We  will  rejoice.   Croft. 
O  Lord  In  Thee  (Oanon).  Pazton. 
Try  me  0  God.   Nares. 

0  Lord  teach  us  (Canon). 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.    BrassettL 

1  will  remember.   G.  Crooe. 
Peace  be  to  this  habitaUon.   M. 

Haydn. 
Hallelujah  (Canon).   I.Berln. 
All  people  that  on  earth.   (Old 

lOIHh). 
Praise  theLord  (Canon).  Oalloott. 
Behold  now.    Rogers. 
The  Lord  hear  thee.  Blow. 


r.  F.  Wal- 


Dr. 


Coofcs 
Che* 


Hosanna    (Oanon). 

misley. 
Help  i»,  O  God.    Dorants. 
The  day  must  come.    S.  Deehis. 
Hear  me  when  I    caU  (CtAooX 

W.  Horsley. 
Saaetus.    O.  Gibbons. 
Let  aU  the  people.    Palestitea. 
Blessed  be  God.    Greene. 
O  God.  Thou  art.    Purcell. 
Mock  not  God'c  name  (Caaoa). 

Tye 
nie  Toloe  of  joy.    JaanaoonL 

2.  Secular. 
Vol  I. 
Rale  Britannia.    An*. 
All  ye  who  music  lore.    Donato. 
Hard  by  a  fountain.    Waeli«it. 
Ye  spotted  snakes. 
Flow  O  my  tears.    John 
The  Walts.    teTllle. 
Gome  let  us  alL    Atterhtny. 
Long  may  Iffb  aad  health. 
Freemen  rejoice.    PuroeU. 
Hall  hallowed  fane.  Mofntactoa. 
Crabbed  ace  and  youth.    Sterens. 
Ip  going  to  waj  lonely  bed.    Bd- 

wardes. 
Ah  me  1  where  Is.    F.  Anerlo. 
Nymphs  of  the  forest.  W.  Hordcy. 
O  nerer  fear  though  rain  be  fa^iHi^g 
Mayday.   Keithart. 
Solfeggio.    Scarlatti. 
Lady  see!  MareniSo. 
How  sleep  the  brave. 
Hark  the  TlUace 

rublnl. 
All  hall  Britannia.    LottL 
Upon  the  poplar  bough.    Paztoa. 
ance  ftrat  I  saw.    FonL 
How  glad  with  amnes.    GhK&. 
Sfaif  a  song  of  aUpence. 

fiurren. 
Happy  are  they.    Ffextoa. 
See  from  his  ocean  tied.    V. 
Daybreak.    Voscbeles. 
The  hardy  Norseman*!.   IVanall. 
Come  again  sweet  lore.  Dowlaad. 
In  paper  case.    Dr.  Cooloe. 
Harvest  time. 

Thy  Toioe  O  HannoQr-    Wetbe. 
Awake  JCollaa  lyre.    Dant^. 
Myladyisaslhlr.    J.Benact. 
MngloudaJoyfuL    Olaeic 
April    is  In    my 
Morley. 

Vol.  n. 
Tlie  Joyous  Mrda.    R. 
Here  In  oool  grot.    Vornfa^ton. 
Girls  and  boys.    MaeftiriTn. 
Swiftly  from  the  naoiia tain's  bcwr. 

Webbe. 
Our  native  land.   O.  Beicfaaidt. 
Like  to  the  graas.    Benedict. 
Ode  to  Sprlnc.    Paxton. 
Come  shepherds.    J.  Bcinnet. 
Hark.  hark,  the  lark.    Dr.  Ooote. 
Come  my  friends.    W.  Hmsley. 
0  how  sweet  tie.    SIrJ.  Rogcn. 
Long  live  the   Qoeea   (CaattaX 

Boyce. 
Come  shepherds.    Orast. 
Duloe  Domnm.    J.  Beading. 
Thyrslswheaheleftine.  CaikelL 
Which  Isthepropereat  day.  Ane. 
Albion,    thy    sea  encircled    We. 

Dr.  Cooke. 
Pack  clouds  away.    Rollah. 
Breathe  soft  ye  winds.    WeUta 
Amid  the  din.    Gluck. 
Who  win  bring  back.   G.deVot 
Hark,  hark  a  merry  note. 
Thyrait  sleepest  thoa?  J.  Beanct. 
Unto  the  merry  greenwood. 
Dance  we  so  gaily.    F.  Sebnbert. 
Blow,  Uow,   thou  wtatar  wind. 

Stevens. 
Awake  sweet  Love.    Dowlaad. 
Twas  on  a  bank.    Hullah. 
From  Oberon.   Stevens. 
Thus  salth  my  Chlorls.    WOliia. 
Now .  O  now.    Dowlaad. 
Happy  an  w«  net.   Webba. 
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CLA88  B. 


1.  Sacred, 


Ood  MT9  the  QiMeo. 

HftlleliitJah.    Bofoe. 

0bew  me  Tbj  wnjt.   PidMtrinft. 

Hot  onto  us.    Salierl. 

Mj  ibepberd  b  the  Lord  (T».  2S). 

Oome  let  lu  ■trhre  to  join. 

U  li  a  (rood  and  pleuftnt  thine 

(Pi.  92). 
Lord  dlnniM  n. 
O  Abealom  m7  Km.   C.  Klnff. 
8«rmnttofOod.   C.Barbloe. 
From  ererUwtinc.    Webbe. 
Hear  mj  crjlng.   Paleatrlna. 
Jehorah,  Thoa    mj  maker   art 

(Pi.  U»). 
Proitrate  before  Thee.   OaraCa. 
O  all  re  works  of  the  Lord. 
Stand  ap  and  MeM.    Immler. 
He  hath  put  down.   Palestrtna. 
Benedlctnt.   Chant. 
Vy  Tolee  went  up  (Pa.  ffT). 
Ohrlet  whoM  glory  fills  the  sides. 
Great  God  what  do  L    Luther. 
Tbe  midnight  cry.   Olaaae. 
Bemerctfol.   Jackson. 
Unto  Thee  0  (Sod.    Hayes. 
Great  Ood  of  hosts.    Pl«yeL 
And  His  mercy.   Palestrina. 
Tbee  will  I  lore.   Hofknelster. 
O  itng  onto  (iod. 


I  will  ahtayt  glre  thanks. 
Be  glad  O  ye  righteous. 

a.  Secular. 

(Thild  of  the  sun.   Kreutier. 

Come,  follow  me.    Danby. 

Come  sprightly  mirth.   Hilton. 

Dear  pity.    Wllbye. 

Pugato  from  Les  Solfiges  d*  Italle. 

Gentle  moon.    Do. 

Go.  gentle  breens.   Do. 

Hall  greoi  fields  and  shady  woods. 

Dr.  Greene. 
Heighho,  to  the  greenwood.  Byrd. 
Hot  cross  buns.    Atterbury. 
Huntsman,  rest.    Dr.  Ame. 
May-day.   W.  Horsley. 
Prythee.  do  not  chide   me   so. 

Moiart. 
Bule.  Britannia.   Dr.  Ame. 
Bee,    where    the    morning   son. 

Mofart. 
Solfeggio  fromLes  SoUliges  d'ltallew 
Tbe  flowers  their  buds.    Moiart. 
The  load  stars.    Shield. 
Tbe  sunbeams  streak.   Pohlens. 
Though  I  soon  must  leare.  Berg. 
Three  blind  mice. 
Weep  o'er  his  tomh.    Hayes. 
When  the  rosy  mom  appearing. 
Why  do  you  sigh?   J.Bennett. 


0LA88  C. 


Sacred, 


God  save  the  Queen. 
Non  nobis.    W  Byrd. 
Anaen.    Dr.  Oooke. 
Bow  blest  the  man  (Pb.1). 
Jerusalem.   Roeetngrave. 
Banctus.   Jer.  Clarke. 
Aod  DOW  the  tun's.   Bemer. 
My  soul  with  patience  (Ps.  130). 
Glory  be  to  Ood  on  high.    Boyoa. 
O  Ood  that  madest.   Hullah. 
HAllelq)ahl8T.).  Hayes. 
Jtthorah.  0  Jriiorah.   SpMth. 
GttoUte  ((3haot). 
In  sleep^s  serene  obUtloa.  Freck. 
Gloria  In  Kxoelsls. 

0  celebrate  Jehorah's  (Pt.  107). 
Soft  slumbers  now.    HUler. 
Baste  Thee  O  God.   OlitL 
Boaven  and  earth. 

Be  hath  filled.    Palestrina. 
Lord  how  are  they  Increased. 

1  will  praise  the  Name.    Hayes. 
I  wfll  be  glad.    W.  Byrd. 

O  Thou,  to  whose  all-searehlng. 
Wbo  are  these  Uke  stars.    MIgeti. 
Draw  nigh  unto.    Palestrina. 
No*  unto  us  O  Lord.   Hayes. 
Jjet  hymns  of  praise, 
lord  now  we  part.    Bolla. 
Bake  a  }oyfUl  noise.    Oarlaslml. 
Glory  to  Thee  my  God  this  night. 


j  Secular, 

The  Smith.    Kreutaer. 

Past  twelre  o'clock.  Let's  hare  a 
peaL   Bow  the  boat. 

St.  Martin's  bells.    Lldartl. 

How  exquisite  the  feeling.  L.  Do 
Call. 

Halcyon  days.   Dr.  Gooke. 

With  boms  and  hounds.  Atter- 
bury. 

Halfan  hour  past  twelTO.  Marella. 

The  war«ry  Is  sounding.  Werner. 

(3ome.  come,  all  noble  souls.  Dr. 
B.  Rogers. 

Fairest  Isle.   Pnreell. 

To  the  old.  long  lib.   Webba. 

Clmi  In  springtide  beauty. 

When  for   the   world's    repose. 


Hilton. 

the   woodlands. 


my    Oelki's 


Momlngton. 
Oime  let  us  all. 
Huw  sweet   In 

Harrington. 
Would    yon    know 

charms?  Webbe. 
How  sweet,  how  Crash !  Paxton. 
Well  done!    (Tome  let  us  sing! 

White  sand  1  Hot  mutton  pies! 
The  clood-capt  towers.  Sterens. 
Tou  gentlemen  of  England.    Dr. 

CallcoU. 
Role  Britannia.   Ame. 
Tawning  catch.   Harrlngtoo. 


CUflS  A  was  republished  in  1868,  in  8(X)re 
and  parts,  under  the  editor's  superintendence, 
bj  Messrs.  Longrmans,  in  a  larger  size  though 
smaller  type  than  before.  A  few  of  the  original 
pieces  were  omitted,  and  the  following  were 
added,  chiefly  iit»n  Mr.  Hullah's  '  Vocal  SScores.' 


Sacred. 

Orado.   Lottl. 

O  remember.   Haeeer. 

Wbo  U  the  king?  (Canon).   M^ 

Murdle. 
like  as  the  hart.   B.  Klein. 
Baste  Thee  O  God.    Zingarein. 
O  magnlfr  the  Lord.   Spohr. 
Ty>  Thee  my  God.    0.  VenroUle. 
Bethinks  1  hear.   Crotch. 
Praise  the  Lord  (Oancm).    TJL 

Walmlsley. 
Tba  Lord  Is  King.    Bolle. 
OSavlonr  of  the  world.  Palestrina. 
For  Ood  Is  the  King  (C!anon). 

K.  J.  Hopkins. 
O  Lord  Increase.   0.  Gibbons. 
Paternoster.   Homillus. 

VOL.  n.  PT.  1 2, 


Secular. 

Come  lire  with  mei    Stemdale 

Bennett. 
Music  when  soft  roioes.    Weber. 
Softly,   softly,   blow   ye  breexas. 

TIeck. 
Song  should  breathe.   Hullah. 
See  the  chariot  at  hand.   Horsley. 
Blender's  ghost.    M.  Bock. 
Come  follow  me.    O.  May. 
Hall,  blushtaig  goddess.    Paxton. 
Best  sweet  nymph.    Pllkington. 
Hark  the  hoUow  woods.     J.  S. 

Smith. 
When  the  toil  of  day.   B.J.S. 

Sterens. 
As  It  fell  upon  a  day.  Momlngton. 

[G.] 


PART-SONG.  (Ger.  Mehrttimmiges  Lied; 
Fr.  Chanson  d  parties.)  A  composition  for  at 
least  three  voices  in  harmony,  and  without  ac- 
companiment. This  definition  must  of  course 
exclude  many  compositions  frequently  styled  part- 
songs,  and  perhaps  so  named  by  their  composers, 
but  which  would  be  better  described  under  some 
other  heading.  For  example,  the  two-part  songs 
of  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  and  other  modem 
musicians  (Zweistimmige  Lieder)  are,  more  pro- 
perlyspeaking,  duets.  [SeeDusT,  Trio,  Quartet.] 
The  term  'part-song*  will  here  be  employed  ex- 
clusively as  the  proper  signifi(»ition  of  one  of 
the  three  forms  of  secular  unaccompanied  choral 
music;  the  othras  being  the  madrigal  and  the  glee. 
Unlike  either  of  its  companions,  its  etymology  is 
plain  and  simple,  being  neither  of  obscure  origin, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Madrigal,  nor  of  mis- 
leading sense,  as  in  that  of  the  Glee. 

Before  proceeding  to  enquire  into  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  part-song,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  note  the  special  characteristics  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  ftam  other  forms  of  (imposition. 
The  words  to  which  the  musio  is  set  may  be 
either  amatoiy,  heroic,  patriotic,  didactic,  or  even 
quasi-sacred  in  character,  e.  g.  Mendelssohn^s 
'  Moigengebet '  (op.  48,  no.  5),  and  *Sonntags- 
morgen*  (op.  77,  no.  i)  ;  this  wide  choice  of  sub- 
jects giving  the  composer  scope  for  variety  in  his 
music  which  the  somewhat  rigid  form  of  ti^e  com- 
position might  otherwise  seem  to  deny.  Rhyming 
verse  ^  is  ail-but  essential,  and  though  the  question 
of  metre  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  open  one,  iambics 
are  employed  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
The  first  requisite  of  the  music  is  well-defined 
rhythm,  and  the  se(xmd  unyielding  homophony. 
The  phrases  should  be  scarcely  less  measured  and 
distinct  than  those  of  a  Chorale,  though  of  course 
in  style  the  music  may  be  lively  or' sedate,  gay 
or  pathetic.  Tunefulness  in  the  upper  part  or 
melody  is  desirable,  and  the  attention  should  not 
be  wilJidrawn  by  elaborate  devices  of  an  imitative 
or  (contrapuntal  nature  in  the  harmonic  substruc- 
ture. It  is  obvious  that  if  these  principles  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  composition  of  a  part-song 
— and  any  wide  divergence  from  them  would 
invalidate  the  claim  of  a  piece  to  the  title — 
it  must,  as  a  work  of  art,  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  either  the  madrigal  or  the 
glee.  And  it  is  worthy  of  surprise  and  perhaps 
of  regret  that  while  the  forms  of  instrumental 
(imposition  are  constantly  showing  a  tendency 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  in(a«asea  elaboration, 
choral  musio  should  exhibit  a  decided  retrogres- 
sion from  the  standard  attained  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries.  It  has  even  been  observed  bv 
those  who  regard  with  some  distrust,  if  not  with 
actual  dislike,  the  immense  and  ever-increasing 
influence  of  Gomany  in  modem  musical  impulse, 
that  the  existing  popularity  of  the  partsong,  in 
BO  far  as  it  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
higher  forms  of  vocal  music,  is  one  of  the  baneful 
products  of  this  Teutonic  supremacy.  But  the 
statement  that  the  part-song  is  fundamentally 

1  Horaoe's  Ode  'Integer  ritsi*  has  been  set  by  Flemmlng  (Orpheua, 
No.  8).  and '  Faune.  Mympharum '  hj  Mr.  Hullah. 
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Gennaii  in  its  inceptioii  miiBt  be  aooepted  with 
oonsidenble  reservation.  If  we  go  bsok  three 
centuries,  that  is  to  the  senith  of  the  nuwlrigaliftn 
ersy  we  shall  find  exaihples  perfect  in  every 
respect  except  in  name ;  and  it  is  to  Italian  com- 
posers that  we  most  look  for  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  genus.  The  best-known  of  Costanso 
Festa*s  madrigals, '  Down  in  a  flowery  vale/  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  part-song,  allowance 
being  made  for  certain  peculiarities  of  tonalitv 
and  rhythm  common  to  music  of  that  period. 
Gastokij,  who  flourished  a  few  years  later,  has 
left  similar  examples  in  his  '  Balletti  da  suonare,' 
two  of  which  in  their  English  versions — 'Maidens 
fair  of  Mantua's  city '  and  '  Soldiers,  brave  and 
gallant  be*— are  popular  to  this  day.  Thomas 
Morley  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  among 
Englidi  composers  to  take  advantage  of  this  style 
of  vocal  writing.  His  canzonets  and  ballets, 
written  in  obvious  imitation  of  those  of  Gastoldi, 
include  perfect  examples  of  the  part-song  as  we 
understand  it.  'My  bonny  lass  she  smileth* 
and  *  Now  is  the  month  of  Maying/  maintain 
their  position  in  the  repertoiy  of  choral  societies 
by  reason  of  their  crisp,  well-marked  rhythm, 
and  simple  pleasing  melody.  John  Douland  (or 
Dowland),  whose  genius  was  more  tender  and 
lyrical  than  that  of  Morley,  has  left  some  exqui- 
site specimens  of  the  amatory  part-song  in  his 
'  Awake,  sweet  love,*  '  Gome  again,  sweet  love,' 
and  '  Now,  0  now  I  needs  must  part.*  Compared 
with  these  the  canxonets  of  Thomas  Ford,  who 
was  contemporaiy  with  Douland,  are  greaUy  in- 
ferior in  grace,  subtlety  of  expression,  and  pure 
poetic  feeling.  Thomas  Ravenscroft  and  WeeUces, 
among  other  composers  of  the  madrigalian  epoch, 
may  be  included  among  those  who  contributed 
to  a  form  of  art  too  generally  accepted  as  the 
musical  product  of  the  19th  century.  The  blight- 
ing influence  of  the  Puritans  proved  fatal  to  every 
description  of  musical  work  in  England,  and  when 
secular  part-music  again  occupied  the  attention 
of  composers,  it  took  the  form  of  the  glee  rather 
than  that  of  the  madrigal  or  the  part-song.  In 
the  works  of  many  composers  between  1650  and 
1 750,  we  may  of  course  discover  isolated  pieces 
in  which  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  part- 
song  are  present.  This  may  be  said  of  Purcell^s 
'  Come  if  you  dare  *  and  '  Come  unto  these  yel- 
low sands,'  and  of  Handel's  '  See  the  conquering 
hero  comes,'  to  quote  some  of  the  best-luiown 
instances.  But  practically  the  iSth  century  may 
be  passed  over  entirely  in  the  consideration  of 
our  present  subject,  and  the  impression  generally 
prevulent  that  the  part-song  is  of  wholly  modem 
growth  is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  this 
long  and  barren  epoch.  Another  impetus  from 
abroad  was  required,  and  eventually  it  came, 
only  not  as  before  from  Italy,  but  from  Grer- 
many.  The  latter  country,  as  rich  in  national 
and  traditionary  music  as  England  is  poor,  had, 
in  its  Volkslieder  of  ancient  origin,  and  in  the 
almost  equally  representative  songs  of  Amdt, 
Komer,  and  others,  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  ready  to  hand.  [See  Volkblied.] 
The  works   of  Haydn,  Moiart^  and    Beetho- 
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ven'  include  very  few  compositions  iliat  may 
be  rightly  placed  nSoder  the  heading  of  part-songs ; 
but  &at  most  distinctively  Grerman  composer,  We- 
ber, has  produced  some  spirited  examples  in  his 
'  Bright  sword  of  liberty,*  '  Lutzow's  wild  hant»* 
and  the  Hunting  Chorus  in  'Der  fVeischtiti.* 
Schubert  was  more  prolific  in  this  brMich  of  art. 
The  catalogue  of  his  compositions  contains  some 
50  pieces  of  the  kind,  of  which  as  »re  for  un- 
accompanied male  voices,  and  only  two  for  mixed 
voices.  Many  of  the  former  display  his  genins 
in  a  &vourable  light,  and  but  for  tlie  fact  that 
our  choral  societies  are  mostly  oi  mixed  voices, 
would  doubtless  be  better  known  than  they  are 
in  this  country.'  The  establishment  of  Lieder- 
tafeln  and  Gesangvereine,  answering  in  scxne 
respects  to  our  older  glee  dobs,  went  on  rapidly 
about  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
of  course  led  to  the  production  of  a  large  quantity 
of  part-music,  most  of  which  it  must  be  oonfeased 
had  but  little  value,  the  verses  being  doggrel 
and  the  music  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
best  English  glee-writers.  The  exceptions  noted 
above  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the 
rule,  until  the  advent  of  another  great  gaaxa, 
whose  works  of  every  description  were  destinsd 
to  exercise  an  almost  overwhelming  influenos 
over  musical  thought  and  action  in  this  country. 
We  refer  to  Felix  Mendebnohn  Bartholdy.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  '  songs  for  singing 
in  the  open  air,'  eo  redolent  of  blue  sky  and  sun- 
shine and  nature's  freshness,  worked  a  reveln- 
tion,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  inaugurated 
a  revivfd,  in  the  choral  music  of  KngUwt^ 
the  influence  of  which  is  ever  widening  and  ex- 
tending. The  appearance  of  these  delightful 
works  was  coevsJ  with  the  commencement  of 
that  movement  which  has  since  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  choral  societieB  and  more  modest 
singing  classes  in  every  district  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  study  of 
these  fascinating  little  gems  led  to  the  sesrch 
after  similar  treasures  of  home  manufacture  which 
had  been  half  forgotten  under  the  accumulated 
dust  of  centuries,  and  it  also  induced  musicians 
without  number  to  essay  a  style  of  ccunpositioa 
in  which  success  seemed  to  be  a  ccnnparativdy 
easy  matter.  For  the  space  of  a  generatioa 
the  part-song  has  occupied  a  position  second 
only  to  the  ballad  as  the  expression  of  musical 
ideas  in  a  form  suited  to  the  popular  taste. 
Before  proceeding  to  take  note  of  those  who 
have  followed  most  successfully  Mendelssohn's 
lead,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  for  an  instant  to 
Germany.  Robert  Schunuum  wrote  about  a 
dozen  Lieder  for  male  voices,  and  nearly  douUs 
that  number  for  mixed  voic^  but  the  strange 
prejudice  which  so  long  existed  against  t^ 
composer  has  even  to  the  present  time  proved 
fatal  to  the  popularisation  of  these  works,  whidi 
deserve  to  be  in  the  repertory  of  every  toleiably 


1  'Buch  trltt  dor  Tod.*  »  S-pftrt  Mmg  drawn  from  him  fer  tbi 
raddeo  dmUi  of  a  Mend,  to  BecthoTsn't  only  ttperlmaat  la  tWi 
direction. 

t  His  Mtttof  of '  War  nsr  die  Botanfodit  kaonV*  aa  a  qataM  te 
Bude  voices,  is  a  eomiKMlUo&  of  attoabblni  baaoty  and : 
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•dvanoed  choral  society.     Leas  abomiding  in 
geniality  and    inyiting   melody  than  those  of 
Mendelnwohn,  they  breathe   the  very  spirit  of 
poetry,  and  are  instinct  with  tme  Gr^rman  feeling. 
'  Of  other  foreign  composers  who  haye  contribat^ 
towards  the  enrichment  of  this  form  of  art^  we  may 
mention  Ferdinand  HiUer,  Robert  Franz,  Miiller, 
Seyfried,  Werner,  Kttcken,  Frans  Abt,  Truhn, 
Otto,  Raff,  and  Brahms,    in  England  part-song- 
making  proceeds  apace,  and  no  material  modi- 
fication of  the  Mendelssohnian  model  is  as  yet 
apparent,  nor  have  many  of  the  examples  by  the 
oomposers  just  enumerated  attained  any  general 
popularity  among  us.    But  several  of  our  native 
masiciaDshave  succeeded  in  rivalling  Mendelssohn 
himself,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  affections  of 
the  public.  Stemdale  Bennett  left  but  three  part- 
■ongs, '  Sweet  stream  that  winds,*  'Of  all  the  arts,' 
and  'Come  live  with  me,'  of  which  the  last  is  an 
established  favourite.    R.  L.  de  Pearsall,  whose 
madrigals  combine  so  artistically  the  quaintness 
of  the  old  style  with  modem  grace  and  elegance, 
has  also  written  some  charming  part-songs,  of 
which  'The  Hardy  Norseman*  and  'O  who  will 
o'er  the  downs  so  free,'  are  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  but  by  no  means  the  best.    His  song  in 
ten  parts,  '  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  is  a  wonderfully 
spirited  and  effective  piece;   and  for  genuine 
humour  '  Who  shall  win  my  lady  fair,'  may  pair 
off  with  Ravenscroft's  quaint  old  ditty,  '  In  the 
merry  spring.'    In  a  quieter  vein  and  beautifully 
melodious  are  'Why  with  toil,'  'When  last  I 
strayed,'  *  Purple  glow,'  and  '  Adieu,  my  native 
shore.'  Henry  Smart  wrote  several  pleasing  pieces 
of  this  kind — of  which  '  The  waves'  reproof '  is 
one  of  the  finest — but  he  failed  as  regards  dis- 
tinctiveness of  character,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  any  others  as  being  reprraentative  of  the 
species.    Several  living  composers  have  achieved 
excellent  results.     Mr.  Joseph  Barnby'a '  Sweet 
and  low '  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  many  settings 
of  Tennyson's  words,  and  Mr.  Henry  Let^lie's 
'The  Pilgrims*  and  'Resurgam'  are  exquisite 
examples  of  the  sacred  part-song.    Giro  Pinsuti, 
who  may  be  almost  claimed  as  an  English  com- 
poser, has  contributed  some  valued  items  to  the 
national  collection.    His  '  Spring  Song '  is  a  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  the  Mendelssohn  Friihlings- 
lieder,  and  for  delicacy  and  sentiment  'In  this 
hour  of  softened  splendour'  deserves  high  com- 
mendation.    Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  'The  long 
day  closes'  is  in  a  similar  vein;   'Joy  to  the 
victors'  and  'O  hush  thee,  my  babie'  are  only 
two  out  of  many  bright  and  tuneful  songs.     Yet 
more  spirited  are  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren's  '  You 
stole  my  love'  and  'Up,  up,  ye  dames,'  while 
the  compositions  of  Mr.  Samuel  Reay  are  on  the 
whole  more  tender  and  graceful  Mr.  J .  L.  Hatton 
has  devoted  himself  extensively  to  this  field  of 
musical  labour,  some  of  his  compositions  for  men's 
voices,  such  as  '  The  Tar's  song,'  '  When  even- 
ing's twilight,'  'Summer  eve,'   and   'Beware,' 
having  gained  extensive  popularity.    The  Shake- 
speare songs  of  Professor  6.  A.  Macfarren  must 
not  fail  to  be  noted,  and  among  other  composers 
who  have  written  part-songs  of  more  or  less  merit 
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we  may  mention  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dr.  Henry 
Hiles,  Mr.  J.  B.  Calkin,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  GauL 
The  growth  of  Orpheonist  Societies  in  France 
has  of  course  resulted  in  the  composition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  unaccompanied  part-music  for 
male  voices,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  best 
musicians  have  contributed.  These  *works  are 
generally  more  elaborate  than  English  part-songs, 
and  the  dramatic  element  fi:equently  enters  pnxn- 
inently  into  them.   [See  ORPHioN.] 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  part-song.  Like  the  madrigal, 
and  unlike  the  glee,  the  number  of  voices  to  each 
part  may  be  multiplied  within  reasonable  limits. 
But  as  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  strict  feeling  of 
unity  among  the  performers  the  best  effects  can 
be  obtained  from  a  carefully  selected  and  well 
balanced  choir  of  150  to  300  voices.  The  part-song 
being  essentially  a  melody  with  choral  harmony, 
the  upper  part  is  in  one  sense  the  most  important. 
But  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  preponderate  to 
the  weakening  of  the  harmonic  structure.  On 
the  other  han^  the  almost  inevitable  absence  of 
melody,  and  of  phrases  of  special  interest  and 
importance  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  may 
tend  to  engender  a  feeling  of  carelessness  among 
those  who  have  to  sing  these  parts,  which  the  con- 
ductor must  be  quick  to  detect  lest  the  ensemble 
be  marred  thereby.  The  idea  of  independence  or 
individuality,  desirable  enough  in  contrapuntal 
and  polyphonic  music,  must  here  yield  itself  to 
the  necessity  for  machine- like  precision  and  homo- 
geneity. When  all  has  been  said,  the  highest 
qualities  of  musicianship  cannot  find  fitting  ex- 
ercise  in  the  part-song.  But  art  may  be  dis- 
played alike  in  the  cabinet  picture  and  in  the 
more  extended  canvas,  and  the  remark  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  various  phases  of  musical  thought 
and  action.  Of  the  many  collections  of  Part- 
songs  we  may  mention  Oi^heus ;  and  Novellu's 
Part-song  Book,  in  two  series,  containing  in  all 
338  com^iositions.  [H.F.F.] 

PASCAL  BRUNO.  A  romantic  opera  in 
3  acts ;  music  by  John  L.  Hatton.  Produced  at 
the  Eamthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna  ('Pasqual 
Bruno'),  March  a,  1844.  Staudigl  sang  in  it, 
and  it  was  given  thrice.  [G.] 

PASDELOUP,  JDLE8  Etibnne,  bom  in 
Paris  Sept.  15,  1S19,  gained  the  ist  prize  of  the 
Conservatoire  for  solfeggio  in  1832,  and  the  ist 
for  the  piano  in  1834.  He  then  took  lessons  in 
harmony  from  Dourlen,  and  in  composition  from 
Carafa.  Though  active  and  ambitious,  he  might 
have  had  to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  powers  known,  had  not  a  post  in  the 
Administration  des  Domaines  fSsllen  to  his  lot 
during  the  political  changes  of  1848,  and  enabled 
him  to  provide  for  his  family.  As  Governor  of 
the  ChAteau  of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  not  only  thrown 
into  contact  with  persons  of  influence,  but  had 
leisure  at  command  for  composition.  The  gen- 
eral refusal  of  the  societies  in  Paris  to  per- 
form his  orchestral  works  had  doubtless  much 
to  do  with  his  resolve  to  found  the  'Society 
dee  jeunes  artistes  du  Conservatoire,'  the  first 
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concert  of  which  he  conducted  on  Febnuury  ao, 
1 85 1.  M.  Pafldeloup  had  now  found  his  voca- 
tion, which  was  neither  that  of  a  government 
official,  nor  a  oompoeer,  but  of  an  able  con- 
ductor,  bringing  forward  the  works  of  other 
masters  native  and  foreign.  At  the  concerts 
of  the  '  Socitft^  des  jeunes  artistes*  in  the  Salle 
Hen,  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  he  produced  the 
symphonies  of  Gounod,  Lefebure-Welyy  Saint- 
Saens,  Gouvy,  Demersseman,  and  other  French 
composers,  and  there  ParisianB  heard  for  the 
first  time  Mozart's  'EntfUhrung/  Meyerbeer's 
'Struensee/  and  several  of  Schumann's  standard 
works.  Alter  two  years  spent  in  forming  his 
young  band/  and  strugglmg  against  the  in- 
difference of  the  paying  portion  of  the  public, 
M.  Pasdeloup  resolved  on  a  bold  stroke,  and 
moved  his  quarters  to  the  Cirque  dliiver,  then 
the  Cirque  Napol^n,  where  on  October  27, 186 1, 
he  opened  his  *  Concerts  populaires/  given  every 
Sunday  at  the  same  hour  as  the  concerts  of  the 
Conservatoire.  The  striking  and  well-deserved 
success  of  these  entertainments  roused  universal 
attention,  and  procured  their  conductor  honours 
of  various  kinds.  Baron  Hausmann  had  already 
requested  him  to  organise  and  conduct  the  con- 
certs at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville;  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  appointed  him  one  of  the  two  directors 
of  the  Orphan  [OBPHioN] ;  and  M.  de  Nieuwer- 
kerke,  Surintendant  des  Beaux  Arts,  firequently 
called  upon  him  to  select  and  conduct  the  con- 
certs which  formed  the  main  attraction  of  the 
■oir^  given  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  He  also  received  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Time  passed  on,  and  M.  Pasdeloup  increased  his 
exertions,  striving  year  by  year  to  add  fresh 
interest  to  the  '  Concerts  Populaires,'  at  which 
he  produced  much  music  pi^viously  unknown  in 
Paris.  By  engaging  the  services  of  first-rate 
artists,  and  by  care  in  the  selection  and  exe* 
cution  of  works  classical  and  modem,  he  has  done 
much  to  form  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  knowledge 
of  his  audiences,  and  has  thus  contributed  to  raise 
the  level  of  music  throughout  France. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  M.  Pasdeloup 
made  use  of  his  short  managership  of  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique  (i 868-1 870)  to  produce  'Eienzi'  (April 
6,  1809).  He  undertook  this  office  on  disadvan- 
tageous terms,  and  lost  heavily  by  it.  The 
Fnmco-Grerman  war  gave  a  serious  check  to  his 
career,  but  when  it  was  over  he  resumed  the 
*  Concerts  populaires,*  which  are  still  (March 
1880)  carried  on,  with  the  aid  of  a  government 
subsidy  of  2  5000  fr .  But  the  '  Concerts  du  ChAte- 
let/  and  the  numerous  'Matin^s  dramatiques' 
have  drawn  off  many  of  his  old  subscribers. 
Elwart  compiled  a  history  of  the  concerts,  but  he 
does  not  go  beyond  their  first  start,  and  they 
have  now  been  in  existence  19  years.  During 
this  lengthened  period  the  indefiittigable  conductor 
has  never  once  broken  faith  with  the  public,  and 
is  still  as  ardent,  as  energetic,  and  as  heartily 
devoted  to  his  art,  as  on  the  first  day  on  which 
he  held  the  bftton.  [G.C.] 

>  Ztoeriilted  from  tbe  pupils  of  the  ConsemUoIre. 
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PASQXJALATI,  a  name  frequently  Tocnmng 
in  Beethoven's  life.    Ries  states'  that  Beethoven 
in  1803-4  had  four  sets  of  rooms  at  once.    The 
fourth,  which  had  been  taken  for  him  by  Riea,' 
was  in  a  house  on  the  Molker  Bastei,*  near  the  * 
Schottenthor  or  Scottish  gate,  on  the  fourth  floor, 
with  a  fine  view  over  the  glacis  towards  the 
Kahlenbeig  mountains.    It  is  now  No.  8.     Bee- 
thoven fr^uently  left,  but  always  came  back 
again,  and  the  luidlord,  Baitm  Pasqualati,  used 
to  refuse  to  let  the  apartment,  saying  'Beethoven 
is  coming  back  again,'  which  was  literally  tme, 
as  we  find  him  here  in  1800, 1804  to  1808, 1810, 
181  a  to  1816.    Joseph  Benedict  Baron  von  Pas- 
qualati-Osterberg,  a  distinguished  physician  from 
Trieste,  built  the  house  (two  thrown  into  one)  in 
1795.    On  his  death  in  1799  his  property  passed 
to  his  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  the 
house  was  occupied  by  the  eldest  son  Johann 
Baptist,  bom  Maroh  a,  1777,  died  April  30, 1830. 
That  Beethoven's  friendly  intercouz^se  wiUi  him 
was  undisturbed  even  after  he  had  finally  left 
the  apartments,'  is  shown  by  his  letters,  which 
always  begin  with  *  Verehrter  Freund '  (Respected 
friend)  and  end  with  '  Mit  herzlicher  Hochach- 
tung '  (with  sincere  esteem).     In  his  last  illness 
Pasqualati  sent  him  wine  and  delicacies,  and 
BeeUioven,  writing  to  thank  him,  says,  *  Heaven 
bless  you  above  all  for  your  loving  sympathy.' 
Only  ten  days  before  the  end,  he  sent  a  pencfl 
note  in  a  visibly  shaky  hand — the  last  lines  ever 
received  from  him — to  ask  for  more  nourishing 
food.     In  181  a,  though  Pasqualati  continued  to 
live  there,  the  house  became  the  property  of 
Peter  von  Leber,  whose  son  married  MathUde  von 
Frank.     She  was  a  niece  of  Baroness  Ertmann,* 
whom  Beethoven  met  in  Feb.  1809  at  the  house 
of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Frank  a  banker,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  sonata,  op.  loi.    Fraa 
von  Leber,  who  died  in  1875,  was  fond  of  talking 
of  her  aunt  and  of  her  friendship  for  the  great 
composer.     Thus  there  was  a  pleasant  bond  of 
intercourse  between  the  Pasqualati  famOy  and 
Beethoven,  from  which  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  Uie 
best  side  of  his  life.  [C.  F.  P.] 

PASQUINI,  Bernabdo,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant musicians  of  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  century, 
bom  Dec.  8, 1637,  at  MassaValnievola  in  Tuscany, 
died  Nov.  a  a,  1 7 1  o,  according  to  his  monument  in 
the  churoh  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  at  Borne,  which 
also  states  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Battista 
Prince  Borghese.  His  masters  were  Vittoria  and 
Antonio  Cesti,  but  the  study  of  Palestrina's  works 
did  more  for  him  than  any  instruction.  While 
still  young  he  came  to  Borne,  and  was  appointed 
organist  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Among  his 
numerous  pupils  were  Durante  and  Crasparini; 
the  Emperor  Leopold  also  sent  young  musiciaDS 
to  benefit  by  his  instruction.    Special  mention  is 

•  ' Blocr.  Kotben.'  pt.  ii.  p^  US.  H«  tfirm  th*  w^  tMHHiTriMy— 
PMqnUlatL   See  abo  Thmjrw  tt.  208.  wiw— 
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made  of  an  opera,  produoed  at  the  Teatro  Gapra- 
niea  in  1679,  ^  bonoor  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden.  Matheson  on  visiting  the  opera-house 
in  Home  was  much  struck  at  finding  Corelli  play- 
ing  the  violin,  Pasquini  the  harpsichord,  and 
(}attani  the  lute,  all  in  the  orchestra.  Pasquini's 
music  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  at  the  same  time 
graceful ;  in  &ct  he  had  much  in  oommon  with 
Handel,  and  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluenoe  upon  German  musicians.  The  writer  of 
this  article  possesses  a  Favola  pastorale,  or  small 
opera  in  three  parts,  called  '  La  Fona  d*amore* 
(libretto  by  Apolloni,  a  gentleman  in  Prince 
Chigi's  household),  the  music  of  which  is  fine, 
and  elevated  in  style.  [F.  6.] 

PASSACAGLIA,  PASSACAGLIO,  or  PAS- 
SECAILLE,  an  early  Italian  or  Spanish  dance, 
similar  in  character  to  a  Ghaconne.  The  name 
(according  to  Littrd)  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
jMisar,  to  walk,  and  eaUe,  a  street,  in  which 
case  a  Passacaglia  may  mean  a  tune  played  in 
the  streets  by  itinerant  musicians.  TlUs  deriva- 
tion is  confirmed  by  Walther's  Lexicon,  where 
the  name  is  translated  by  '  Gassenhauer.*  Other 
authorities  have  attempted  to  connect  the  word 
Passacaglia  with  gallo,  a  cock;  thus  Mendel 
translates  it '  Hahnentrapp.>The  original  dance 
wasperfonned  by  one  or  two  dancers ;  it  survived 
in  franco  until  the  i8th  century,  and  directions 
for  dancing  it  may  be  found  in  Feuillet's  '  Ghor^ 
graphie.*^ut  the  feature  which,  in  oommon  with 
the  Ghaoonne,  has  elevated  the  Passacaglia  above 
the  majority  of  dance  forms.  Is  the  construction 
of  the  music  on  a  ground  bass,  generally  consist- 
ing of  a  short  theme  of  two,  four,  or  eight  bars. 
This  form  attracted  the  attention  of  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  composers  of  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  with  whom  the  construction  of  elaborate 
Passacaglias  and  Ghaoonnes  became  a  favourite 
exercise  for  contrapuntal  skill.  It  Is  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  danoe  forms  consists.  Mathe- 
aon,^  a  contemporary  authority,  distinguishes 
four  points : — the  Ghaconne  was  slower  and  more 
stately  than  the  Passacaglia  ;  the  former  was  al- 
ways in  a  major  keyt  the  latter  in  a  minor ;  Pas- 
sacaglias were  never  sung ;  and  Ghaoonnes  were 
always  on  a  ground-bass.  The  above  distinction 
of  keys  is  not  borne  out  by  the  specimens  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  Passacaglia  is,  if 
anything,  generally  of  a  more  solenm  character 
than  the  C^aconne.  The  only  material  difference 
between  the  two  seems  to  be  that  in  the  Ghaconne 
the  theme  is  kept  invariably  in  the  bass,  while 
in  the  Passacaglia  it  was  used  in  any  part, 
often  so  disguised  and  embroidered  amid  ever 
varying  contrapuntal  devices  as  to  become 
hardly  recognisable.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
Passacaglias  may  be  mentioned  those  by  Buxte- 
hude.  Bach  (Bach  Gksellschaft,  voL  xv.),  Fresco- 
baldi  (Toooate  dlntavolatura,  vol.  i.),  and  Handel 
(Suite  yn).  The  following  less-known  instance 
is  from  SonaU  4  of  Handel*s  'YII  Sonatas  or 
Trios.' 

I  VoDkoiBBMMr  KaptniMtcUr,  ^  8Si 
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There  are  also  in  existence  some  curious '  Passa- 
gagli  flebili,*  by  Salvatore  Mazzella,  in  his  '  Balli, 
Gorrenti,  Gighe,  Gavotte,  Brande,  e  Gagliarde, 
con  la  misura  giusta  per  ballare  al  stile  Inglese ' 
(Bome.  1689).  [W.B.S.] 

PASSAGE.  The  word  'passage*  is  used  of 
music  in  the  same  general  sense  that  it  is  used 
of  literature,  without  any  special  implication  of 
its  position  or  relations  in  the  formal  construction 
of  a  work,  but  merely  as  a  portion  identifiable 
through  some  characteristic  trait  or  oonterminous 
idea. 

Thus  in  modem  writings  on  music  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  passage  in  first  violins,*  '  passage 
in  strict  counterpoint,'  'passage  where  the  basses 
go  gradually  down  through  two  octaves,*  show 
that  the  amount  or  extent  of  music  embraced  by 
the  term  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  may  amount  to 
two  bars  or  to  two  pages  at  the  will  of  the  person 
using  the  term,  so  long  as  the  definition,  epithet  or 
description  given  wiUi  it  sufficiently  covers  the 
space  so  as  to  make  its  identification  easy  and 
certain ;  short  of  this  the  word  by  itself  conveys 
no  meaning. 

It  is  however  sometimes  used  in  a  special 
though  not  very  honourable  sense,  of  runs  and 
such  portions  of  music  as  are  meaningless  except 
as  opportunities  for  display  of  dexterity  on  the 
part  of  executants,  which  are  therefore  in  fact 
and  by  implication  nothing  more  than  '  passages.* 
In  this  respect  literature  and  language  are  for- 
tunate in  having  long  ago  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
of  development  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
a  counterpart  except  in  the  byways  of  gushing 
sentimental  poetry  or  after-dinner  oratory.  It  is 
possible  that  the  musical  use  of  the  term  origin- 
ated in  the  amount  of  attention  and  labour  wMoh 
executants  have  had,  especially  in  former  days,  to 
apply  to  such  portions  of  the  works  they  under- 
took, and  the  common  habit  of  speaking  of  prac- 
tising '  passages,'  growing  by  insensible  degrees 
to  imply  practising  what  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  of  an  intelliffent  audience  to  listen  to,  ex- 
cept fcur  the  sake  of  the  technique.  It  is  probable 
that  this  use  of  the  word  in  its  special  sense, 
exc^t  for  mere  exercises,  will  become  less  fre- 
quent in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  public 
musical  intelligence.  [G.H.H.P.] 

PASSAGGIO,  'passage.'  This  word  is  used 
in  two  senses:  (i)  of  the  passing  from  one  key 
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to  another ;  hence  oBed  for  all  modulaticnB : 
(a)  of  bravura  ornaments  introduced,  either  in 
vocal  or  instrumental  muno,  whether  indicated 
by  the  compoier  or  not,  in  order  to  show  off  the 
skill  of  the  performer.  Bach  usee  Pauaggio  for 
a  *  flourish '  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prelude  to 
the  Suite  in  G  minor  marked  No.  8  in  Peters's 
edition.  [J.  A.  P.M.] 

PASSAMEZZO  or  PASSEMEZZO,  an  old 

Italian  dance  which  was  probably  a  variety  of 
the  Pa  VAN.  In  England,  where  it  was  popu- 
lar in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  it  was  some- 
times known  as  the  *  Passing  Measures  Pavan.** 
Tabourot  in  his  '  Orch^spgraphie '  says  that  when 
the  Pavan  was  played  less  solemnly  and  more 
quickly,  it  was  called  a  '  Paasemezso.'  Hawkins 
says  uat  the  name  is  derived  from  'passer,  to 
walk,  and  mesio,  middle  or  half,'  and  that  the 
dance  was  a  diminutive  of  the  GaUiard ;  but  both 
these  statements  are  probably  incorrect.  Prae- 
torius  (Syntagma,  iii.  24)  says  that  as  a  Gralliard 
has  five  steps,  and  is  therefore  called  a  Ginquepas, 
so  a  Passamezzo  has  scarcely  half  as  many  steps 
as  the  latter,  and  is  therefore  called '  mezzo  passo.' 
These  derivations  seem  somewhat  far-fetched,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  name  'Passemezzo'  (in 
which  form  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  authorities), 
is  amply  an  abbreviation  of '  Passo  e  mezzo,'  t.  e. 
a  step  and  a  half,  which  may  have  formed  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  old  dance.  Reismann 
(Geschichte  der  Musik,  u.  aa)  quotes  a  '  Pass  e 
mezzo  antico,*  from  Jacob  Paix's  '  Ein  Sohon 
Nutz  Lautentabulaturbuch,'  in  which  periods  of 
eight  bars  can  be  distinguished.  It  is  written 
with  five  variations  and  a  '  ripresa.' 

Full  directions  for  dancing  the  Passamezzo  may 
be  found  in  Garoso  da  Sermoneta's  curious  works 
-n  BalUrino'  (Venice,  1581)  and  *Nobilt2k  di 
Dame'  (lb.  1600),  from  which  the  following  ex- 
ample is  taken. 
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At  page  loa  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal 
Book  [see  vol.  i.  p.  530  6]  there  is  a  *  Passamezzo 
Pavana'  by  William  Byrd,  and  at  page  14a 
another  (dated  159a)  by  Peter  Philips ;  both  are 
written  in  an  elaborate  style,  and  followed  by  a 
'  Galiarda  Passamezzo.'  [ W.  B.  S.] 

1  In  »  V a  Tolnma  of  tin  ud  danoas  bj  Strogea.  DowIumI,  and 
Besde,  prsMTved  In  the  Cambridge  Univenitj  Librarr.  It  b  oaned 
*  raiimeanirss  Taran.'    See  '  Twelfth  Night.'  Act  v.  Be.  L 
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PASSEPIED  (English  Pasft),  a  dance  which 
originated  amongst  the  sailors  of  Basse  Bretagne, 
and  Is  said  to  have  been  first  danced  in  Paris 
by  street-dancers  in  the  year  1587.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  the  ballet  in  the  time  of  Lovis 
XIV,  and  was  often  included  in  inatnimental 
Suites  and  Partitas;  it  iras  placed  among  the 
'intermezzi,'  or  danoes  wbkh,  strictly  fonn  no 
part  of  the  Suite,  but  were  sometimes  mtrodnoed 
mto  it  between  the  Saraband  and  the  final  Gigue, 
[See  SuiTB.]  Bach,  however,  does  not  adhere  to 
this  rule,  but  in  his  Partita  in  B  minor,  places 
the  Passepied  before  the  Saraband.  In  character 
thePassepied  somewhat  resembles  the  Minuet,  bat 
it  is  played  much  fiister,  and  should  always  begin 
on  the  last  beat  of  the  bar,  although  in  some  ex- 
amples, chiefly  by  English  composers,  it  begins  on 
the  first  beat.  It  is  written  in  3-4  or  3-8  time, 
and  generally  consists  of  two,  three,  or  four  parts 
of  eight  or  sixteen  bars  each,  plaved  with  two  or 
more  repeats.  We  give  tha  fint  half  of  one  frosi 
Couperin's  Suites. 
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In  the  Suite  the  first  part  (or  first  two  parts, 
if  the  Passepied  consists  of  three  (nr  four  dtviskms) 
is  generally  in  a  major  key,  and  the  last  part  (or 
last  two  parts,  if  it  consists  of  four  divisions) 
forms  a  sort  of  Trio  or  and  Passepied,  and  is 
in  the  minor,  in  which  key  the  danoe  concludes. 
Couperin  develops  this  still  further,  and  has  a 
Passepied  with  variations.  The  danoe  became 
popular  in  Englaiid  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  centuzy,  and  many  examples  by  English 
composers  aro  extant.  IMrections  for  dancing*  it» 
as  it  was  performed  in  the  ballet  by  one  or  two 
dancers,  will  be  found  in  Feuillet's  'GhOTi^ra* 
phie.'     [See  Orohesogbaphib.]  [W.BjS.] 

PASSING  NOTES  are  inessential  discordant 
notes  which  are  interposed  between  the  essential 
factors  of  the  harmonic  structure  of  music  on 
melodic  principles.  Their  simplest  form  is  the 
succession  of  notes  diatonically  connected  which 
fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  component  notes 
of  essential  chords,  and  fall  upon  the  unaccented 
portions  of  the  bar :  as  in  the  following  example 

*  The  proper  expreulon  teems  to  be  'to  nm  a  Peneoplod.'  Ab 
Norerre  'Lattres  tor  la  Danse,'  p.  IM.  has  the  following}— 'Ds  foot 
des  Pamft0d$,  pane  que  Kademoladle  Prjvdt  lea  emnU  anc  Atf- 
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from  Pen^golesi ;  in  which  the  melody  paasiiig  from 
note  to  note  of  the  chord  of  F  minor  touches  the 
disoordant  notes  6,  B,  D,  and  E  in  paflsing. 
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Equally  simple  are  the  passing  notes  which 
are  arrived  at  by  going  from  an  essential  note  of 
harmony  to  its  next  neighbour  in  the  degrees 
of  the  scale  on  either  side  and  back  again,  as  in 
the  following  example  from  HandeL 


The  remaining  simple  form  is  the  insertion 
of  notes  melodically  between  notes  of  different 
chords,  as  (a).  In  modem  music  notes  are  used 
chromatically  in  the  same  ways,  as  (b). 


It  would  appear  from  such  simple  principles 
that  passing  notes  must  always  be  continuous 
from  point  to  point;  but  the  early  masters  of  the 
polyphonic  school  soon  found  out  devices  for 
diversifying  this  order.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  was  the  process  of  interpolating  a  note 
between  the  passing  note  and  the  arrival  at  its 
destination,  as  in  the  following  example  from 
Josquin  des  Pr^ — 
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in  which  the  passing  note  E  which  lies  properly 
between  F  and  D  is  momentarily  interrupted  in 
its  progress  by  the  C  on  the  other  side  of  D  being 
taken  first.  This  became  in  time  a  stereotyped 
formula,  with  curious  results  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Habmont  [vol.  i.  p.  678]. 
Another  common  device  was  that  of  keeping  the 
motion  of  sounds  going  by  taking  the  notes  on 
each  side  of  a  harmony  note  in  succession  as 
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which  is  slso  a   sufficiently  common  form  in 
modem  music. 

A  developed  form  which  combines  chromatic 
passing  notes  to  a  point  with  a  leap  beyond,  before 
the  point  is  taken,  is  the  following  fiom  Weber*s 
Oberon,  which  is  curious  and  characteristic. 


A  large  proportion  of  passing  notes  fall  upon 
the  unaccented  portions  of  the  bar,  but  powmul 
effects  are  obtained  by  reversing  this  and  heavily 
accenting  them :  two  examples  are  given  in  the 
article  Habmokt  [vd.  i.  p.  683]  and  a  curious 
ftTftmplA  where  they  are  daringly  mixed  up  in  a 
variety  of  ways  may  be  noted  in  the  first  few 
bars  of  No.  5  ci  £rahms*s  Glavier-Stticke,  Op.  76. 
Some  writers  classify  as  passing  notes  those  which 
are  taken  preparatorily  a  semitone  below  a  har- 
mony note  in  any  position,  as  in  the  following 
example — 
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For  further  examples  of  their  use  in  combina- 
tion and  in  contrary  motion  etc.,  see  Harmokt. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

PASSION  MUSIC  (Lat.  Cantut  Patnonis 
Dwnini  noetri  Jesu  Christi ;  Grerm.  PctsHons  Mu- 
nis), The  histoiy  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  has 
formed  part  of  the  Service  for  Holy  Week  in  every 
part  of  Christendom  from  time  immemorial :  and 
though,  no  donbt^  the  all-important  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  in  which  it  is  contained  were  origin- 
ally read  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  without 
any  attempt  at  musical  recitation,  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  to  prove  that  the  custom  of  singing 
it  to  a  peculiar  Chaunt  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period  into  the  Eastern  as  well  as  into  the 
Westem  Church. 

S.  Gregory  Naziansen,  who  flourished  between 
the  years  330  and  390,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
Ecclesiastic  who  entertained  the  idea  of  setting 
forth  the  History  of  the  Passion  in  a  dramatic  form. 
He  treated  it  as  the  Greek  Poets  treated  their 
Tragedies,  adapting  the  Dialogue  to  a  certain 
sort  of  chaunted  Rotation,  and  interspersing  it 
with  Chorases  disposed  like  those  of  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
we  no  longer  possess  the  Music  to  which  this 
early  version  was  sung ;  for  a  careful  examination 
of  even  the  smallest  fragments  of  it  would  set 
many  vexed  questions  at  rest.  But  all  we  know 
is,  that  the  Sacred  Drama  really  was  sung 
throughout.  [See  pp.  497-498  of  the  present 
volume.] 

In  the  Westem  Church  the  oldest  known 
<Cantus  Passionis*  is  a  Solemn  Plain  Chaunt 
Melody,  the  date  of  which  it  is  absolutelv  im- 
possible to  ascertain.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  by  tradition  only, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  undergone 
changes  in  early  times ;  but  so  much  care  was 
taken  in  the  i6th  oentury  to  restore  it  to  its 
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pristine  purity,  that  we  mfty  fairly  aooept  as 
genuine  the  vermon  which,  at  the  instanoe  of 
Pope  SixtuB  y,  Guidetti  publiflhed  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1586,  under  the  title  of  *CantuB  eode- 
siasticuB  PaBsioniB  Domini  noBtri  Jesu  Chriati 
secundum  Matthieum,  Maroum,  Lucam,  et  Jo- 
amiem' — S.  Matthew's  version  being  appointed 
for  the  MasB  of  Palm  Sunday,  S.  Mark's  for  that 
of  the  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  S.  Luke's  for 
that  of  the  Wednesday,  and  S.  John's  for  Good 
Friday. 

Certainly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  probably  firom  a  much  earlier  period, 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  sing  the  Music  of  the 
Passion  in  the  following  manner.  The  Text  is 
divided  between  three  Eoclesiastios— called  the 
'  Deacons  of  the  Passion,* — one  of  whom  chaunts 
the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  another,  the  Nar- 
rative of  Uie  Evangelist,  and  the  third,  the  Ex- 
clamations uttered  by  the  Apostles,  the  Crowd, 
and  others  whose  conversation  is  reoorded  in  the 
Gospel.  In  most  Missals,  and  other  Office-Books, 
the  part  of  the  First  Deacon  is  indicated  by  a 
Cross ;  that  of  the  Second  by  the  letter  C.  (for 
Chroniita),  and  that  of  the  Third  by  S.  (for  iS^no- 
goga).  Sometimes,  however,  the  First  part  is 
marked  by  tbie  Greek  letter  X.  (for  Chrittut),  the 
Second  by  E.  (for  Evangditta),  and  the  Third  by 
T.  (for  Turha),  Leas  frequent  forms  are,  a  Cross 
for  ChritiuB,  C.  for  Cantor,  and  S.  for  Suceentor ; 
or  S.  for  Salvakn',  E.  for  EvangeiliHa,  and  Ch.  for 
Chorui.  Finally,  we  occasionally  find  the  part 
of  our  Lord  marked  B.  for  BcuiUi;  that  of  the 
Evangelist  M.  for  Mediut;  and  that  of  the 
Crowd  A.  for  AUu»;  the  First  Deacon  being 
always  a  Bass  Singer,  the  Second  a  Tenor,  and 
the  Third  an  Alto.  A  different  phrase  of  the 
Chaunt  is  allotted  to  each  Voice ;  but  the  same 
phrases  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  through- 
out to  different  words,  varying  only  in  the 
Cadence,  which  is  subject  to  certain  changes 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  Voioe  which  is 
to  follow.  The  Second  Deacon  announces  the 
History  and  the  name  of  the  Evangelist*  thus : — 
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He  then  proceeds  with  the  Narrative,  thus : — 


la  U  •  lo  tsnpora,  ete. 

But,  if  one  of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  should 
follow,  he  changes  the  Cadence,  thus: — 


When  the  Crowd  follows,  he  sings  thus : — 

^^       Or  thus. 


Our  Lord's  words  are  sung  by  the  First  DeMoo, 
thus: — 
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Or,  at  a  Final  CIom. 


The  Third  Deacon  sings  thus : — 
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Or,  before  oar  Lord's 


Until  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  oentury  the 
Passion  was  always  sung  in  thu  manner  by  the 
three  Deacons  alone.  The  difficulty  of  so  giTigiwg 
it  is  almost  incredible;  but  its  effect,  when  really 
well  chaunted,  is  most  touching.  Still,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pontifical  Choir  believed  it  poaBible  to 
improve  upon  the  time-honoured  custom ;  and,  in 
the  year  1585,  Vittoria  produced  a  very  siipple 
polyphonic  setting  of  those  portions  of  the  text 
which  are  uttered  by  the  Crowd,  the  effect  of 
which,  intermingled  with  the  Chaunt  sung  by 
the  Deacons,  was  found  to  be  so  striking,  that  it 
has  ever  since  remained  in  use.  Hia  wailing 
harmonies  are  written  in  such  strict  aocordanoe 
with  the  spirit  of  the  older  Melody,  that  no  sus- 
picion of  incongruity  between  them  is  anywhere 
perceptible.  The  several  dausea  fit  into  each 
other  as  smoothly  as  those  of  a  litany,  and  the 
general  effect  is  so  beautiful  that  it  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  last  three  centuries  as  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  Polyphonic  Art. 

Mendelssohn,  indeed,  objects  to  it  rather 
fiercely  in  one  of  his  Letters,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  neither  dramatic  nor  descriptive ;  that 
the  Music  does  not  properly  express  the  sense  of 
the  text ;  and  that  especially  the  words,  *  Crucifige 
eum,'  are  sung  by '  very  tame  Jews  indeed'  (sehr 
zahme  Jttden).  But  we  must  remember  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  in  oonunon  between 
the  purely  devotional  Music  of  the  Polyphonic 
School  and  that  of  the  'Beformirte  Kirche'  to 
which  Mendelssohn  was  attached.  So  little  did 
he  svmpathise  with  it,  that,  as  he  himself  has  told 
us,  he  could  not  even  endure  its  constant  alter* 
nation  of  Becitation  and  Cadence  in  an  ordinaiy 
Psalm  Tone.  He  longed  for  a  more  fiery  reading 
of  the  story;  and  would  have  had  its  awful  scenes 
portrayed  with  all  the  descriptive  energy  proper 
to  an  Oratorio.  But  such  an  exhibition  as  voM 
would  have  been  manifestly  out  of  place  in  a 
Holy  Week  Service.  Moreover,  the  Evangelisto 
themselves  treat  the  subject  in  an  epic  and  not  a 
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dnmatio  form ;  and  the  treatment  required  by  the 
two  forms  is  essentially  different.  Mendelraohn 
would  have  embodied  the  words,  *  Crucify  Him ! 
crucify  Him ! '  in  a  raging  Chorus,  like  his  own 
*  Stone  him  to  death.*  Y ittoria  sets  them  before 
us  as  they  would  have  been  reported  by  a  weep- 
ing narrator,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  their 
cruelty ;  a  narrator  whose  tone  would  have  been 
all  the  more  tearful  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  affliction.  Surely  this  is  the  way  in  whidk 
they  should  be  simg  to  us  in  Holy  Week.  The 
object  of  singing  the  Passion  is,  to  lead  men  to 
meditate  upon  it ;  not  to  divert  their  nunds  by  a 
dramatic  representation.  And  in  this  sense  Yit- 
toria  has  succeeded  to  perfection,  as  even  the  few 
subjoined  extracts  from  his  *  Passion  according  to 
S.  John'  will  suffice  to  prove. 
C. 
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Francesco  Suriano  also  brought  out  a  poly- 
phonic rendering  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
Crowd,  with  harmonies  which  were  certainly  very 
beautiful,  though  they  want  the  deep  roeling 
which  forms  the  most  noticeable  feature  in 
Vittoria*s  settings,  and,  doubtless  for  that  reason, 
have  never  attained  an  equal  degree  of  celebrity. 
Vittoria's  *  Passion'  was  first  printed  at  Rome  by 
Alessandro  Gardano  in  1585 ;  and  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  it — the  versions  of  S.  Matthew 
and  S.  John — were  published  some  years  ago  by 
R.  Butler,  6  Hand  Court,  High  Holbom,  in  a 
cheap  edition  which  is  no  doubt  still  attainable. 
The  entire  work  of  Suriano  will  be  found  in 
Plroske's  '  Musica  Divina,*  voL  iv. 


But  it  was  not  only  with  a  view  to  its  intro- 
duction into  an  Ecclesiastical  Function  that  the 
Story  of  our  Lord's  Passion  was  set  to  Music. 
We  find  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  selected  as  a  con- 
stant and  never-tiring  theme  for  those  Mysteries 
and  Miracle  Plays  by  means  of  which  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Faith  was  disseminated  among 
the  people  before  they  were  able  to  read  it  for 
theinselves.  Some  valuable  reliques  of  the  Music 
adapted  to  these  antient  versions  of  the  Story  are 
still  preserved  to  us.  An  interesting  example 
taken  from  a  French  *  Mystery  of  the  Passion,' 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  14th  century,  will  be 
found  at  page  533  of  the  present  volume.  Fonte- 
nelle^  speaks  of  a  'Mystery  of  the  Passion* 
produced  by  a  certain  Bishop  of  Angers  in  the- 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  with  so  much  Music ' 
of  a  really  dramatic  character,  that  it  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  Lyric  Drama.  In  this 
primitive  work  we  first  find  the  germ  of  an  idea 
which  Mendelssohn  has  used  witih  striking  effect 
in  his  Oratorio ' S.  Paul.'  [See  Obatobio,  p.  555.] 
After  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  God  the 
Father  speaks ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  His 
words  '  should  be  pronounced  very  audibly  and 
distinctly  by  three  Yoioes  at  once.  Treble,  Alto, 
and  Bass,  aU  well  in  tune ;  and  in  this  Harmony 
the  whole  Scene  which  follows  should  be  sung.* 
Here  then  we  have  the  first  idea  of  the  *  Passion 
Oratorio,*  which  however  was  not  developed 
directly  bom  it,  but  followed  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous course,  adopting  oertiun  characteristics 
peculiar  to  the  Mystery,  together  with  certain 
others  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  *Cantus 
Passionis'  already  described,  and  mingling  these 
distinct  though  not  discordant  elements  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  eventuallv  a  form  of  Art, 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  which  has  rendered  it 
immortaL 

Li  the  year  1573  a  German  version  of  the 
Passion  was  printed  at  Wittenberg,  with  Music 
for  the  Recitation  and  Choruses — ^introductory 
and  final — ^in  four  parts.  Bartholomaus  Gese 
enlarged  upon  this  plan,  and  produced,  in  1588, 
a  work  in  which  our  Lord's  words  are  set  for 
four  Yoices,  those  of  the  Crowd  for  five,  those  of 
S.  Peter  and  Pontius  Pilate  for  three,  and  those 
of  the  Maid  Servant  for  two.  In  the  next  cen- 
tury Heiiirich  Schiitz  set  to  Music  the  several 
Narratives  of  each  of  the  four  Evangelists,  making 
extensive  use  of  the  Melodies  of  the  innumerable 
Chorales  which  were,  at  that  period,  more  po- 
pular in  Germany  than  any  other  kind  of  Sacred 
Music,  and  skilfully  working  them  up  into  very 
elaborate  Choruses.  He  did  not,  however,  ven- 
ture entirely  to  exclude  the  Ecclesiastical  Plain 
Chaunt.  In  his  work,  as  in  all  thoee  that  had 
preceded  it,  the  venerable  Melody  was  still 
retained  in  Uiose  portions  of  the  narrative  which 
were  adapted  to  simple  Recitative— or  at  least 
in  those  sung  by  the  Evangelist — ^the  Chorale 
being  only  introduced  in  the  harmonised  passages. 
But  in  1673  Johann  Sebastiani  made  a  bolder 
experiment,  and  produced  at  Konigsberg  a 
*  Passion*  in  which  the  Redtatives  were  set 

1  Hist,  da  Thefttre  Fr»ns»Ue. 
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entirely  to  original  Mudc,  and  from  that  time 
forward  German  compoaerB,  entizelj  throwing 
off  their  allegiance  to  Ecclesiastical  Tradition, 
struck  out  new  paths  for  themselves  and  suffered 
their  genius  to  lead  them  where  it  would. 

The  Teutonie  idea  of  the  'PassionB  Muaik* 
was  now  fully  developed,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  great  Tone-Poets  of  the  age  to  embody  it 
in  their  own  beautiful  language.  This  they  were 
not  slow  to  do.  Theile  produced  a  '  Deutsche 
Passion'  at  LUbeck  in  1073  (exactly  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  German 
version  at  Wittenberg)  with  very  great  success ; 
and,  some  thirty  years  later,  Hamburg  witnessed 
a  long  sericii  of  triumphs  which  indicated  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  progress  of  Art.  In 
1704*  Hunold  Menantes  wrote  a  Poem  called 
'Die  Passions-Dichtung  des  bluUgen  und  stei^ 
benden  Jesu,*  which  was  set  to  Music  by  the 
celebrated  Beinhard  Keiser,  then  well  known  as 
the  writer  of  many  successful  Grerman  Operas. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  work  lies  more  in  the 
structure  of  the  Poem,  than  in  that  of  the  Music. 
Though  it  resembles  the  older  settings  in  its 
original  Bedtatives  and  rhythmical  Choruses,  it 
differs  from  them  in  introducing,  under  the  name 
ofSolHoquia,  an  entirely  new  element,  embodying, 
in  a  mixture  of  rhythmic  phrase  and  declamatory 
recitation,  certain  pious  reflections  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Sacred  Narrative.  This  idea,  more 
or  less  exactly  carried  out,  makes  its  appearance 
in  almost  every  work  which  followed  its  first 
enunciation  down  to  the  <;reat  *  Passion  Oratorios* 
of  Joh.  Seb.  Bach.  We  find  it  in  the  Music 
assigned  to  the  'Daughter  of  Zion,*  and  the 
'  Chorales  of  the  Christian  Church,'  in  Handel's 
'Passion';  in  the  Chorales,  and  many  of  the 
Aira*  in  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu,'  and  in  almost  all 
the  similar  works  of  Telemann,  Matheson,  and 
other  contemporary  writers.  Of  these  works, 
the  most  important  were  Postel's  German  version 
of  the  Narrative  of  the  Passion  as  recorded  by 
8.  John,  set  to  Music  by  Handel  in  1704,  and 
Brockes's  famous  Poem,  *  Der  fUr  die  SUnden  der 
Welt  gemarterte  und  sterbende  Jesus,*  set  by 
Keiser  in  171a,  by  Handel  and  Telemann  in 
1 7 16,  and  by  Matheson  in  1 7 1 8.  These  are  all  fine 
works,  full  of  fervour,  and  abounding  in  new  ideas 
and  instrumental  passages  of  great  originality. 
They  were  all  written  in  thorough  earnest,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  exhibit  a  great  advance 
both  in  construction  and  style.  Moreover,  they 
were  all  written  in  the  true  Grerman  nuinner, 
though  with  so  much  individual  feeling  that  no 
trace  of  plagiarism  is  discernible  in  any  one  of  < 
them.  These  high  qualities  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  their  German  auditors ;  and  thus 
it  was  that  they  prepared  the  way,  first,  for  the 
grand  *  Tod  Jesu,  composed  by  Graun  at  Berlin 
in  1755,  '^^  then  for  the  still  greater  production 
of  Sel^tian  Bach,  whose  *  Passion  according  to 
S.  Matthew'  is  universally  regarded  as  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  written. 

The  idea  of  setting  the  History  of  the  Passion 
to  the  grandest  po&dble  Music,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  combine  the  exact  words  of  the  Gk)i^)el- 
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Narrative  with  finely  developed  Chomaes,  medi- 
tative passages  like  the  SolUoquuB  first  used  by 
Keiser,  and  Chorales,  su^g,  not  by  the  Choir 
alone,  but  by  the  Choir  in  foor^pari  Harmony, 
and  by  the  Congregation  in  Unison,  was  first 
suggested  to  Bach  by  the  well-known  preacher 
Solomon  Deylin^.  This  aealoos  Lutheran  hoped, 
by  bringing  forward  such  a  work  at  Leipog,  to 
counteract  in  some  measure  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Ecclesiastical '  Cantua  Passionis,'  which  was 
then  sung  at  Dresden  under  the  directioD  of 
Hasse,  by  the  finest  Italian  Singers  that  oonld  be 
procure<L  Bach  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme. 
The  Poetical  portion  of  the  work  was  supplied, 
under  the  dinction  of  Deyling,  by  Christian 
Friedrich  Henrid  (under  the  pseudonym  of 
Picander).  Bach  set  the  whole  to  musio.  And, 
on  the  evening  of  Grood  Friday,  1729,  the  worit 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Tlioinas*s 
Church,  Leipzig,  a  Sermon  being  preached  be- 
tween the  two  Parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  in 
accordance  with  the  example  set  by  the  Oratanant 
at  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Yallioella  at  Rome. 
*  Die  grosse  Passion  nach  Matthaus,'  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  is  written  on  a  gigantic 
scale  for  two  complete  Choirs,  each  accompanied 
by  a  separate  Orchestra,  and  an  Organ.  Its 
CSioruses,  often  written  in  eight  real  parts,  are 
sometimes  uited  to  carry  <m  the  dramatic  action 
in  the  words  uttered  by  the  C2rowdy  or  the 
Apostles,  and  sometimes  offer  a  commentary 
upon  the  Narrative,  like  the  Choruses  of  a  Greek 
IVagedy.  In  the  former  class  of  Movements^ 
the  dramatic  element  is  occasionally  l»oaght 
out  with  telling  effect,  as  in  the  reiteration  of 
the  Apostles'  question,  'Lord,  ia  it  If*  The 
finest  examples  of  the  second  class  are,  the  in- 
troductory Double  Chorus,  in  ia-8  Time,  the 
fiery  Movement  which  follows  the  Duet  for 
Soprano  and  Alto  near  the  end  of  the  First  Part, 
and  the  exquisitely  beautiful  *  Farewell  *  to  the 
Crucified  Saviour  which  oondudee  the  whole. 
The  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  allotted  to  a  Tenor 
Voice,  and  is  carefully  restricted  to  the  narratiTe 
portion  of  the  words.  The  moment  any  Character 
in  the  solemn  Drama  is  made  to  speak  in  his  owe 
words,  those  words  are  committed  to  another 
Singer,  even  though  they  should  involve  but  a 
single  ejaculation.  Almost  all  the  Airs  are 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  SolUoqtdct  already 
mentioned ;  and  most  of  them  are  sung  by  *  The 
Daughter  of  Zion.'  The  Chorales  are  supposed 
to  express  the  Voice  of  the  whole  Christxaa 
Church,  and  are  therefore  so  arranged  as  to  fiJl 
within  the  power  of  an  ordinary  Gemum  Con- 
gregation, to  the  several  members  of  whi^  every 
Tune  would  naturally  be  familiar.  The  style  in 
which  they  are  harmonised  is  less  simple,  by  &r, 
than  that  adopted  by  Graun  in  his  '  Tod  Jesu  * ; 
but  as  the  Melodies  are  always  sung  in  Germany 
very  slowly,  the  Passing-notes  sung  by  the  Choir 
and  played  by  the  Organ  serve  rather  to  help 
and  support  the  unisonous  congregational  part 
than  to  disturb  it»  and  the  effect  produced  by 
this  mode  of  performance  can  scarcely  be  eoa- 
oeived  by  those  who  have  not  actually  heard 
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it.*  The  masterly  treatment  of  these  old  popular 
Tunes  undoubtedly  indiyidualises  the  work  more 
atronfl:ly  than  any  learning  or  ingenuity  could 
possibly  do;  but,  in  ano&er  point,  the  Mat- 
thaus-Paasion  stands  alone  above  the  greatest 
German  works  of  the  period.  Its  Instrumenta- 
tion is,  in  its  own  pecimar  style,  inimitable.  It 
is  always  written  in  real  parts — firequently  in 
very  many.  Yet  it  is  made  to  produce  endless 
varieties  of  effect.  Not,  indeed,  in  a  single  Move- 
ment ;  for  most  of  the  Morements  exhibit  the 
same  treatment  throughout.  But  the  instru- 
mental contrasts  between  contiguous  Movements 
are  arranged  with  admirable  skill.  Perhaps  (he 
most  beautiful  instance  of  this  occurs  in  an  Air, 
accompanied  by  two  Oboi  da  caccia,  and  a  Solo 
Flute.  As,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  this 
lovely  air  has  been  frequently  omitted  in  per- 
formance, we  subjoin  a  few  bars  as  an  example 
of  £ach'B  delightful  manner  of  using  these  ex- 
pressive Instruments : — 
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In  this  great  work  the  German  form  of 
*  Passions  Musik '  culminated ;  and  in  this  it 
may  &irly  be  said  to  have  passed  away;  for, 
since  the  death  of  Bach,  no  one  has  seriouBly 
attempted,  either  to  tread  in  his  steps,  or  to 
strike  out  a  new  Ideal  fitted  for  this  peculiar 
species  of  Sacred  Music  The  Oratorio  has 
been  fiuther  developed,  and  has  assumed  forms  of 
which  Bach  could  have  entertained  no  con- 
ception ;  but  the  glory  of  having  perfected  this 
psurticular  Art-form  remains  entirely  with  him ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  future 
Composer  will  ever  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his 
well-earned  honour.  [W.S.B.] 

PASTA,  GiUDiTTA,  was  bom  in  1798  at 
Como,  near  Milan,  of  a  Jewish  family  named 
Negri.  She  is  said  to  have  received  her  first 
instruction  from  the  chapelmaster  at  Como, 
Bartolomeo  Lotti ;  but,  at  the  age  of  1 5,  she  was 
admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan,  under 
Asioli.  Her  voice  was  then  heavy  and  strong, 
but  unequal  and  very  hard  to  manage;  she 
never,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  producing  certain 
notes  without  some  difficulty ;  and,  even  in  the 
zenith  of  her  powers,  there  still  remained  a  slight 
veil  which  was  not  dissipated  until  she  had  sung 
through  a  few  scenes  of  an  opera. 

In  1 81 5  she  left  the  Conservatorio;  and,  after 
trying  her  first  theatrical  steps  on  an  amateur 
stage,  she  made  her  dibut  in  the  second-rate 
theatoes  of  Brescia,  Parma,  and  Leghorn,  where 
she  was  scarcely  noticed.  Nor  did  she  attract 
more  attention  in  Paris,  where  she  sang  with 
Cinti,  Miss  Corri,  and  a  few  other  young  artists, 
humble  satellites  to  the  manageress,  Catalan!. 
A  year  later,  181 6,  when  she  appears  to  have 
been  already  married,  she  and  her  husband. 
Pasta,  a  tenor,  were  engaged  by  Ayrton,  at  a 
salary  of  £400  (together)  for  the  season,  for  the 
King*B  Theatre.  She  appeared  in  a  subordinate 
part,  Jan.  11,  181 7,  in  Cimarosa*s  'Penelope,' 
the  chief  r6le  being  sung  by  Camporesi;  and 
here  she  was  no  more  remarked  than  in  Paris. 
Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  does  not  even  mention 
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her.  She  then  played  Cherabino;  next  ft 
Beoondarj  part  in  'Agnew';  and  afterwardB 
Servilia  in  'La  Glemenza  di  Tito/  and  the 
part  of  the  pretended  shrew  in  Ferrari's '  Sbaglio ' ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  failure. 
Her  husband  did  not  even  appear. 

The  young  singer,  however,  did  not  despair. 
Though  her  voice  was  rebellious  and  her  style  as 
yet  quite  unfiniahed,  she  had  many  advantages 
even  then  which  promised  future  excellence  as 
the  reward  of  unremitting  and  laborious  study. 
Below  the  middle  height,  her  figure  was  never- 
theless very  well  proportioned ;  she  had  a  noble 
head  with  fine  features,  a  high  forehead,  dark 
and  expressive  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  mouth. 
The  dignity  of  her  £ace,  form,  and  natural 
gestures,  fitted  her  evidently  for  tragedy,  for 
which  she  was  not  wanting  in  the  necessazy  fire 
and  energy. 

Having  returned  to  Italy,  she  meditated 
seriously  on  the  causes  of  her  ill  success,  and 
studied  for  some  time  with  Scappa.  In  1819 
she  appeared  at  Venice,  with  marked  effect; 
and  this  first  success  was  repeated  at  Rome 
and  Milan,  in  that  year  and  the  next.  In  the 
autumn  of  i8ai  she  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Parisian  public  at  the  '  Italiens ' ;  but  it 
was  after  singing  at  Verona,  during  the  congress 
of  1 8a a,  that  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  at 
length  became  suddenly  famous,  and  excited  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  Her  voice,  asplendid  soprano, 
extending  from  the  low  A  to  the  highest  D,  even 
then  was  not  absolutely  free  finom  imperfection ; 
but  the  individuality  of  her  impersonations,  and 
the  peculiar  and  penetrating  expression  of  her 
singing  made  the  severest  critics  foiget  any  faults 
of  production  in  the  sympathy  and  emotion  she 
irresistibly  created.  She  continued,  however,  to 
work,  to  study,  and  to  triumph  over  her  harsh 
and  rebellious  organ  by  these  means.  Mean- 
while, by  the  force  and  truth  of  her  acting,  she 
delighted  the  Parisians  in  such  parts  as  Tan- 
credi,  Romeo,  Desdemona,  Camilla,  Nina,  and 
Medea.  'Though  but  a  moderate  musician,* 
says  F^tis,  'she  instinctively  understood  that  the 
kind  of  ornaments  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Rossini,  could  only  rest  a  claim  for  novelty 
on  their  supporting  harmony' ;  and  she  therefore 
invented  the  embellishments  in  arpeggio  which 
were  afterwards  earned  to  a  still  higher  pitch 
of  excellence  by  Malibran.  On  April  a4,  i8a4. 
Pasta  reappeared  in  London  in  *  Otello,*  and  had 
another  enthusiastic  success,  which  she  followed 
up  with  '  Tancredi,'  <  Romeo,*  and  '  Semiramide.* 
She  was,  however,  only  one  of  six  prime  donne 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  one  of  whom,  Madame 
Golbran -Rossini,  had  a  salary  of  £1500,  while 
Pasta  was  to  have  no  more  than  £1400.  And 
even  this  sum  she  never  received  in  full, 
Benelli,  the  manager  and  sub-lessee,  having 
quitted  England,  leaving  the  greater  portion  of 
it  unpaid.  This  made  it  difiicult  to  re-engage 
her  for  18 as,  as  she  rather  naturally  asked  for 
the  balance  to  be  paid  before  she  should  appear ; 
but  this  was  arranged  by  a  compromise,  and  she 
came,  at  a  salary  of  £1000,  to  sing  till  June  8, 
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the  longett  eonffS  she  could  obtain  from  Paris. 
While  on  the  subject  of  her  salary,  it  may  be 
added  that  in  i8a6  she  had  jCaaoo,'  £1000  of 
which  was  paid  to  her  before  she  left  Paris,  and 
£3365  in  i8a7.  In  each  succeeding  year  her 
voice  appeared  more  equal  and  her  style  mate 
finished  and  refined.  Her  acting  was  always 
extremely  powerfuL  Tahna,  when  he  saw  and 
heard  her,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, '  Ha«  ia  a 
woman  of  whom  I  can  still  learn  something.* 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  ~ 
then  managing  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris^  Pasta 
would  not  engage  herself  for  that  stage  in  1827, 
but  went  to  Italy  instead.  There  she  played 
at  Trieste,  and  at  Naples,  where  Pacini  wrote 
'Niobe'  for  her.  The  Neapolitans  &iled  to 
recognise  her  full  merits,  but  she  was  better 
appreciated  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Vienna,  and 
Verona.  At  Milan,  Bellini  wrote  for  her  the 
'Sonnambula*  (1831)  and  'Norma*  (183a). 

In  1833  and  34  Pasta  was  once  moire  at  Paris, 
singing  in  *  Sonnambula  *  and  '  Anna  Bolena.* 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  her  voice  seemed  to 
have  lost  something  of  its  beauty  and  trath ;  her 
intonation  had  become  veiy  uncertain,  and  she 
sang  flat  sometimes  through  the  whole  of  sn 
opera.  But  her  dramatic  faiJent,  fitf  frona  being 
impaired,  was  even  more  remarkable  than  ever. 
She  was  as  simple  and  unaffected  a  village  giii 
in  the  'Sonnambula,*  as  she  was  dignified,  noble, 
or  energetic  in  *  Anna  Bolena,* '  Semiramide,*  and 
'  Norma.*  As  '  Desdemona,*  she  was  now  more 
gentle  and  graceful  than  heretofore,  and  in  like 
manner  she  had  improved  and  completed  her 
conception  of  all  her  characters,  till  they  became 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  critics  and  the  study 
of  acton. 

Once  more  in  Italy,  Pasta  reappeared  in  a 
few  of  her  fiunous  r6les  at  some  of  the  chief 
theatres,  spending  eveiy  summer  at  the  beantifid 
villa  which  she  had  bought  in  1839  near  the 
Lake  of  Como,  where  she  gave  herself  up  to  tiie 
delights  of  cultivating  a  magnifioent  garden. 

Pasta  sang  again  in  England  in  1837  »  ^^^  ^'^ 
voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  she  gave  her  ad- 
mirers more  pain  than  pleasure.  In  1 840,  though 
so  long  retired  from  the  stage,  she  accepted  an 
offer  of  aoo,ooo  frv.  to  sing  at  St.  Petersburg; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  reputation 
as  a  singer  had  she  refused  it.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  her  last  visit  to  London,  in  1850^  when 
she  only  appeared  twice  in  public. 

Madame  Pasta  is  said  to  have  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter ;  but  she  had  a  son  also,  whom 
she  mentions  in  a  letter*  to  the  Princess  Belgio- 
joso,  her  'Carissima  Teresa,*  a  cultivated  and 
charming  lady,  with  whom  she  was  on  the  most 
intimate  and  affectionate  terms.  She  had  some 
pupils,  of  whom  Parodi  was  the  most  distin- 
guished.  This  great  singer  died  at  her  villa  on 
the  Lake  of  Como,  April  i,  1865.  [J.  M.] 

PASTICCIO,  Hterally  '  a  pie.'  A  species  of 
Ljrric  Drama,  composed  of  Airs,  Duets,  and  other 

1  Not  1,9001.  M  itated  br  Bbert.   The  reoslirt,  la  tlw 
tiM  writer,  dbprores  thfi  ttatcmeot. 
s  In  the  poMenlon  of  the  writer. 
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moyements,  selected  from  different  Operas,  and 
grouped  together,  not  in  accordance  with  their 
original  intention,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  a  mixed  audience  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible nmnber  of  favourite  Airs  in  succession. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  Movements 
contained  in  a  Pasticcio  should  all  be  by  the 
same  'Composer.  As  a  general  role,  they  are 
not;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  uni- 
formity, or  even  consistency  of  style.  No  such 
attempt,  indeed,  could  by  any  possibility  be 
successful,  unless  it  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order;  for  an 
Opera,  if  it  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
Art  at  all,  must  of  necessity  present  itself  as  a 
well-ordered  whole,  the  intelligent  expression  of 
a  single  idea;  not  in  the  form  of  a  heteroge- 
neous collection  of  pretty  tunes,  divorced  from 
the  scenes  they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  and 
adapted  to  others  quite  foreign  to  the  Composer's 
original  meaning.  It  is  true,  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  i8th  century,  when  the  Pas- 
ticcio enjoyed  its  highest  degree  of  popularity, 
some  of  the  greatest  Masters  then  living  patron- 
ised it,  openly,  and  apparently  without  any  feel* 
ing  of  reluctance :  but  it  never  inspired  any 
real  respect,  even  in  its  brightest  days,  and  the 
best  examples  were  invariably  short-lived,  and 
incapable  of  resuscitation.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  form  of  Art,  based  upon  false  principles, 
should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance ;  and  the 
Pasticcio  represented  a  veiy  &lse  principle  indeed 
— the  principle  which  culminated  in  the  '  Con- 
cert Opera.* 

In  early  times,  it  was  a  very  common  custom 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  Librettist  of  an 
Opera,  upon  the  public  announcement  of  its  per- 
formance, without  that  of  the  Composer ;  and  it 
seems  exceedingly  probable,  that,  when  this  was 
done,  more  than  one  Composer  was  concerned,  and 
the  work  was,  in  reality,  a  Pasticcio.  We  know 
that  Caccini  contributed  some  of  the  Music  to 
Perils  '  Euridice,'  in  the  year  1600,  though  his 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  title-page ;  and 
that,  as  early  as  1646,  a  genuine  Pasticcio  was 
performed,  at  Naples,  under  the  title  of  *  Amor 
non  a  legge,*  with  Music  by  several  different 
Composers,  of  whose  names  not  one  has  been 
recorded.  Such  cases,  however,  are  much  rarer 
in  the  1 7th  century  than  in  that  which  followed, 
and  serve  only  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
writing  these  compound  Operas  originated. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  Pasticcio  on  record 
is  'Muzio  Scevola,*  of  which,  in  the  year  1721, 
Attilio  Ariosti'  composed  the  First  Act,  Gio- 
vanni Maria  Buononcini  the  Second,  and  Handel 
the  Third.  Each  Composer  prepared  a  complete 
Overture  to  his  own  share  of  the  work ;  and 
each,  of  course,  did  his  best  to  outshine  the 
efforts  of  his  rivals  :  yet  the  Opera  survived  very 
few  representations,  notwithstanding  the  6clat 

1  In  1789  %  Pisttodo  called  'L'Ape'  wu  prodnead  at  Vienna.  In 
whkh  no  leas  than  12  compoaars  ware  repreaantad.  (Fohl.  'Moiart 
In  London.'  p.  75.  note.) 

a  Thii  at  least  ii  the  eommon1ri«caiT«d  opinion.  In  the  Drato- 
nefttl  More,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  first  act  is  attributed  to 
•SignorFlpo.'   Chrjsaodar  attributai  It  to  nUppo  MattaL 


which  attended  its  production ;  and  it  was  never 
afterwards  revived.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  object  of  associating  these  three  great  Com- 
posers together,  in  this  work,  was  not  rivalry, 
but  OBConomy  of  time— a  most  improbable  sup- 
position, unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence. 
The  Pasticcio,  at  the  time  '  Muzio  Scevola  *  was 
produced,  was  equally  common  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent ;  and  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  all  the  talent  that  could  be  brought 
together  should  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
a  splendid  example  for  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Music.  Handel,  moreover,  the  only  Composer 
in  whose  hands  this  kind  of  piece  ever  attained 
the  degree  of  homogeneity  necessary  to  constitute 
a  really  great  work,  can  never  have  entertained 
any  strong  objection  to  it,  for  he  constantly  intro- 
duced Songs,  which  had  made  their  mark  in  his 
earlier  Operas,  into  the  newer  ones  he  was  so 
frequently  called  upon  to  produce ;  and,  in  1 738, 
he  brought  out  a  Pasticcio,  called  'Alessandro 
Severo,'  entirely  composed  of  his  own  most 
&vourite  Airs.  His  keen  perception  of  dramatic 
truth  enabled  him  to  perform  the  operation  of 
fitting  together  materials,  apparently  quite  in- 
congruous, with  such  inimitable  skill,  that  no 
one  unacquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
could  possibly  think  they  had  ever  been  intended 
to  occupy  any  other  position  than  that  in  which 
they  are  actually  found  at  the  time  being.  Had 
other  Composers  possessed  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion in  an  equal  degree,  the  Pasticcio  might  have 
attained  a  longer  term  of  existence  :  but  the 
best  writers  of  the  age,  more  especially  those  of 
the  great  School  founded  by  Hasse,  at  Dresden, 
£uled  lamentably,  in  this  particular ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  it  is  to  this  fortunate 
circumstance  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  revolutions  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Lyric  Drama. 

In  the  year  1746,  Gluck  produced,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  a  Pasticcio, 
called  'Piramo  e  Tisbe,'  in  which  he  introduced 
all  his  own  most  successful  Airs.  He  wrote,  at 
that  time,  entirely  in  the  Italian  style;  and, 
though  Handel  expressed  great  contempt  for 
his  want  of  learning,  his  airs  were  especially 
melodious,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popu- 
lar favour.  Yet  the  piece  did  not  succeed,  and 
he  himself  was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  it. 
Soon  after  its  production,  he  left  England,  and 
settled,  for  a  time,  in  Vienna.  Here  he  attained 
immense  popularity ;  but  he  could  not  forget  the 
fiulure  of  his  Pasticcio,  and  the  disappointment 
he  felt  led  him  carefully  to  reconsider  the  matter, 
and,  as  £Bir  as  possible,  to  trace  the  defects  of  the 
piece  to  their  true  cause.  The  course  of  ana- 
lytical study  thus  forced  upon  him  led  to  the 
conviction,  that  however  good  an  Air  may  be  in 
itself,  it  is  only  useful  for  dramatic  purposes  in 
so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  truth- 
ful expression  of  the  Scene  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced; and  this  simple  thesis  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  that  great  work  of  reformation  which 
made  his  name  so  deservedly  famous,  and  raised 
the  Lyric  Drama  to  a  position  from  which  the 
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&lfle  ideas  of  Hmm  and  Metaataaio  would  for 
ever  have  excluded  it.  [See  Ofbba,  Eleventh 
Period,  p.  5146.] 

The  triumphant  succeaB  of  61uck*i  later  works 
put  an  end,  at  once,  to  the  existence  of  the 
*  Concert  Opera,*  both  in  Italy  and  Germanv: 
and,  with  it>  the  Pitstiocio  necessarily  fell  to  the 
ground.  Since  his  death,  no  genuine  Pastiodo 
of  any  importance  has  ever  been  produced. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  have  two  or  more  Com- 
poMTS  consented  to  write  the  separate  Acts  of 
the  same  work ;  and,  judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  abuse 
will  never  again  be  revived. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Pastiodo  has 
been  frequently  introduced  into  English  Operas, 
more  especially  those  of  the  older  School.  The 
'B^gars  Opera'  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a 
notable  instance  of  its  application.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  Operas  of  tlus  class  the 
Mudo  is  often  only  of  an  incidental  character, 
and  the  objection  to  the  system  is  therefore  far 
less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  Italian  Operas 
of  the  same,  or  even  earlier  date.         [W.  S.  R.] 

PASTORALE.     I.  A  dramatic  composition 
or  opera,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  of  a 
legendary   and   pastoral  character.     Pastorales 
had  their  origin  in  Italy,  where,  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  study  of  the  Eclogues  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  led  to  the  stage  represen- 
tation  of  pastoral   dramas  such  as  Politian's 
'  Favola  di  Orfeo,'  which  was  played  at  Mantua 
in   1473.      The  popularity  of  these  dramatic 
pastorales   spread   from  Italy  to   France   and 
Spain,  and  eventually  to  Germany;   but  it  is 
principally  in   France  that  they  were  set  to 
music,  and  became  of  importance  as  precursors 
of  the  opera.    In  April  1659  'La  Paitorale  en 
Musique,'  the  words  by  the  Abb^  Perrin,  th9 
music  by  Cambert,  was  performed  at  Issy,  at  the 
house  of  M.  de  Lahaye,  and  proved  so  success- 
ful that  the  same  authors  wrote  another  similar 
work,  'Pomone/  which  was  played   in  public 
with  great  success  in  May  1671.    These  two 
pastorales  are  generally  considereid  as  the  earliest 
French  operas.     The  pastorale,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  its  plot,  was  peculiarly  suited  for 
the  displays  of  ballet  and  spectacle  which  were 
so  much  in  vogue  at  the  French  court,  and  ex- 
amples of  this  style  of  composition  exist  by 
nearly  all  the   French    composers   before   the 
Oreat  Revolution.     Lully*s  'Acis  et  Galath^' 
('Pastorale    hero'ique    mise    en    musique*)    is 
perhaps  one  of  his  finest  compositions.     Mathe- 
Bon  (<  VoUkommener  Kapellmeister  *J,  with  bis 
passion  for  classifying,  divides  pastorales  into 
the  very  obvious  categories  of  oomic  and  tragic, 
and  gives  some  quaint  directions  for  treating 
subjects  in  a  pastoral  manner.     The  pastorale 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pastourelle, 
which  was  an  irregular  form  of  poetry  popular 
in  France  in  the  lath  and  15th  centuries. 

2,  Any  instrumental  or  vocal  composition  in 
6-8,  9-8,  or  1 3-8  time  (whether  on  a  drone  baas 
or  not),  which  assumes  a  pastoral  character  by  I 
its  imitation  of  the  simple  sounds  and  melody  I 
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j  of  A  shepherd's  pipe.  The  Musette  and  the  Sici- 
liana  are  both  *  pastoral*  forma ;  the  former  is  of 
a  slower  tempo,  and  the  latter  contains  fewer 
dotted  quavers.  'He  shall  feed  his  flock'  and 
the  'Pastoral  Symphony'  in  the  Messiah  are 
both  in  1 3-8,  and  so  is  the  Pastoral  Sinfonia 
which  begins  the  second  part  of  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio.  Other  examples  of  this  class  of  oom- 
position  are  the  first  movement  of  Bach*8  Pasto- 
rale for  organ  (Dorfiel,  788),  and  the  air  'Poor 
Bertha  moi  je  soupire'  in  Meyerbeer's  opera '  La 
Proph^te.'  The  *Sonnambula'  was  originally 
entitled  '  Dramma  pastorale.'  [W.  B.  S.] 

PASTORALE.  'Sonata  pastorale'  is  the 
title  ^  often  given  to  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D, 
op.  39,  but  apparently  quite  without  wanant. 
Its  opening  Allegro  and  its  Finale  both  b^jin 
with  long  passages  on  a  pedal  baas,  both  are  idso 
in  triple  time,  and  so  fitf  have  a  '  pastoral '  air; 
but  Beethoven  has  said  nothing  of  any  each  in- 
tention. The  original  edition  is  entitled  *  Grande 
Senate  pour  le  Pianofinte,'  and  the  autograph  is 
inscribed  '  Gran  Sonata.*  It  is  worth  notice  that 
this  is  the  first  of  the  Sonatas  which  is  not  com- 
posed expressly  both  for  harpsichord  or  piano> 
rorte ;  all  the  preceding  ones  have  the  words  *  poor 
le  Clavecin  (or  Clavicembalo)  ou  Pianoforte '  on 
the  title-page. 

It  was  composed  in  1801  and  published  in 
Aug.  1 80 3.  According  to  Czemy  the  Andante 
was  for  long  a  special  favourite  of  the  ooropoeer'i^ 
and  often  played  by  him.  The  fly-leaf  of  tl» 
autM^raph — in  the  possession  of  Herr  Johaiu 
Kaflfka  of  Vienna — contains  a  little  piece  of 
1 7  bars  long,  for  3  voices  and  chorus,  aimed  at  the 
unwieldy  figure  of  Schuppanzigh,  Beethoven's 
favourite  first  violin,  and  entitled  '  Lob  auf  den 
Dicken ' — '  Glory  to  the  fat.*    It  begins  thus :— 


to",  ^^icj-ecjj^ 


fe-. 


Bchap  -  pui  -  ilgh  bi       dn  Lnrnp^   Loiap.  Iabbsa. 

IG.] 
PASTORAL  SYMPHONY  in  Handel's '  Mes- 
siah.'    A  short  and  unaffected  li  ttle  piece  of  musie 
in  1 3-8  time,  serving  to  introduce  the  scene  of  the 
'Shepherds  abiding  in  the  field.*     Handel  more 
than  any  other  great  composer  was  accustomed 
to  'prendre  son  bien  partout  oh  il  le  trouvait,* 
and  mostly  without  acknowledgment.      In  the 
present  instance  he  has  affixed  the  word  'Pi&* 
to  this  movement,  more  probably  to  indicate  the 
reason  for  inserting  it  than  to  show  that  it  was 
not  his  own  composition,  a  matter  which  probably 
did  not  occupy  his  thoughts  in  the  least.     People 
in  those  days  nad  not  ready  access  either  to  older 
or  contemporaneous  works,  and  were  not  in  a 
position  to  compare  one  thing  with  another ;  and 
our  composer,  often  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
through  his  mighty  task,  did  not  trouble  himsdf 
to  enlighten  them :  his  superb  genius  answered 
for  all,  as  it  gave  lifis  and  immortality  to  any- 
thing he  chose  to  put  on  paper.    When  it  wis 
first  called  a  Pastoral  Symphony  is  not  very  dear; 
Randall  k  Abell*s  edition  gives  the  word  '  Pi& ' 
only,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Dr.  Rimbault  in  his 
1  OrlgliMUy  pwbapt  bf  Onuu;  Um  pttblhbCT,  oTUuBbwt. 
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prefiuse  to  the  Handel  Society*B  edition  ( 1 850) ;  bnt 
Arnold's  edition  has  '  Sinfonia  Pastoralle.'  Han- 
del's MS.  and  the  Smith  transcripts  give  only 
'  Pifa.'  As  to  the  origin  of  the  music  Dr.  Rim* 
bault,in  hisPrefihoe  to  the  edition  of  the  Handel 
Society  professes  to  give  the  melody  note  for  note 
from  a  MS.  collection  of  ancient  hymns  written 
in  1630 ;  but  what  collection,  and  where  it  is  to 
be  found,  is  not  told  us. 


iif/iiJ  J-,-  EirT-|[^r-lf^ 


-ffflj^ffrr^^-^  ^  1^  • 


etc.  1« 
ban  in 


Playford's  *  Musick's  Handmaid*  (1678)  has  a 
▼ery  similar  tune,  and  in  Crotch's  specimens  this 
also  figures  as  an  example  of  Italian  music — a 
Sidliana.  In  these  two  works  the  title  of  '  Par- 
thenia'  has  been  added  to  it.  Doubtless  Handel 
heard  the  peasants  playing  such  an  air  about  the 
streets  of  Rome  at  Christmas  during  his  visit 
there,  and  stored  up  the  idea  for  future  use. 
[See  PiPERO.] 

At  first  it  consisted  of  the  first  part  alone,  the 
second  being  added  on  a  slip  of  paper  wafered  into 
the  original  MS.  Of  the  seconcf  part  there  are 
two  versions,  one  which  is  in  use,  10  bars  long/ 
the  other,  1 2  bars,  with  the  sequence  prolonged, 
taking  the  mudc  into  F,  in  which  key  it  winds 
up  before  the  Da  Capo.  The  second  version, 
which  is  on  the  back  of  the  slip  of  paper  just 
mentioned,  Handel  has  crossed  through. 

This  little  Symphony  is  scored  only  for  strings, 
with  a  third  violin  part  which  has  curiously  often 


been  left  out.  In  a  piece  of  music  intended  to 
represent  the  playing  of  PifiTerari,  it  is  singular 
that  Handel  should  not  have  given  the  melody, 
at  least,  to  his  favourite  instrument  the  haut- 
boy, which  had  in  his  day  a  very  broad  reed,  and 
a  tone  somewhat  reminding  one  of  the  Roman 
peasants  who  pipe  a  pastoral  in  our  streets  at 
the  present  time.  [W.Cr.C] 

PASTORAL  SYMPHONY.  THE.  'Sin- 
fonia Pastorale,  No.  6,'  is  the  title  of  the  pub- 
lished score  of  Beethoven's  6th  Symphony,  in 
F,  op.  68  (Breitkopf  A;  Hartel,  May  1826). 

The  autograph,  in  possession  of  the  Baron 
▼an  Kattendyke,  of  Arxiheim,  bears  the  following 
inscription  in  Beethoven's  own  writing,  'Sinf'* 
6ta.  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Angenehme 
heitre  Empfindungen  welche  bey  der  Ankunft 
auf  dem  Lande  im  Menschen  erwa — Alio  ma 
non  troppo— Nicht  ganz  geschwind — N.B.  die 
deutschen  Ueberschriften  schreiben  sie  alle  in 
die  erste  Yiolini — Sinfonie  von  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven':  or,  in  English,  *  6th  Symphony,  by 
Luigi  van  Beethoven.  The  pleasant,  cheerful 
feelings,  which  arise  in  man  on  arriving  in  the 
country — Alio  ma  non  troppo— not  too  fast — 
N.B.  [this  is  to  the  copyist]  the  German  titles  are 
all  to  be  written  in  the  first-violin  part — Sym- 
phony by  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.' 

Besides  the  *  titles '  referred  to  in  this  in- 
scription, which  are  engraved  in  the  ist  violin 
part,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  Beethoven  has 
given  two  indications  of  his  intentions — (t)  on 
the  programme  of  the  first  performance,  Dec.  22, 
1808,  and  (2)  on  the  printed  score.  We  give 
the  three  in  parallel  columns : — 


Fint  VioKn  PaH. 

I^ulonl  Sinfonitt  Oder  Erinnenmcen  an 
Laodleban  (mehr  Aiudmck  der  J£inp> 
flndong  all  lUhlerey). 

L  Allegro  ma  non  molto.  Enrachen  belt- 
«r«r  Impflndoncea  bejr  der  Ankunft  auf  dem 
Lande. 

i.  Andanto  eon  moto.    Scene  am  Bach. 

S.  Allcffro.  Lustlgea  Zusammenieja  der 
Laadleutei 

i.  Allecro.    Gewltter,  Btnrm. 

C  Allevretto.  Hirtengesanff.  Probe  mid 
dankhare  GafQhle  nach  dem  Sturm. 


Progrmmmu  qf  Cometrt,  Dm.  22,  UOa 


FMtoral  Symphony,  or  Recollectloni  of 
eouatry  life.  (More  eipreuion  of  Jeellng 
tbao  pahitlng.) 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  molto.  The  awakening 
of  cheerful  feelingi  on  arriving  In  the 
eoontry. 

i.  Andante  eon  moto.   Scene  at  the  brook. 

a  Allegro.    Merry  meeting  of  country  folk. 

4.  Allegro.    Thunderstorm,  tempest. 

6.  Allegretto.  Song  of  the  shepherd*.  Glad 
and  thankful  feeUngs  after  the  storm. 


Paitoral  Symphonic  (No.  6).  mehr  Aiu- 
druck  der  Empflindung.  all  Maierey. 

Itta  Stack.  Angenehme  Empflndungen. 
welche  bey  der  Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  im 
Menschen  erwachen. 

Stes  StQck.    Scene  am  Bach. 

Stet  Stack.  Lustigea  fieyiammeoMyn  der 
Landleute :  flUlt  ein 

4t«s  Stock.  Donner  and  Sturm :  In  welchea 
elnflllt 

6«««  Stack.  WohlthAtlge.  mit  Dank  an  die 
Gottheit  Tcrbondano  Gefdhle  nach  dem 
Sturm.  

Pastoral  Symphony  (No.  6)  mora  eipreMlon 
of  feeling  thui  painting. 

1st  piece.  The  pleasant  feelings  aroused  in 
the  heart  on  arriving  in  the  country. 

3nd  piece.    Scene  at  the  brook. 

Srd  piece.  Jovial  assemblage  of  coontry 
folk,  interrupted  by 

4th  piece.    Thunderstorm,  Interrupted  by 

6th  piece.  Pleasurable  feelings  sitar  tba 
■torm.  mijted  with  gratitude  to  God. 


FrInUd  Seer*, 

SInfonta  Pastorale.  No.  6. 

Erwachen  heiterer  Empflndungen  bey  der 
Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande.  All"  ma  non 
troppo. 

Scene  am  Bach.   Andante  molto  moto. 

Lustigea  Zuaammenaeyn  der  Landletita. 
Allegro. 

Gewltter.    Sturm.    Allegro. 

Hirtengesang.  Frohe  und  dankbara  Ga> 
flUile  nach  dem  Sturm.   Allegretto. 


Stnlbnla  Pastorale.  No.  6. 

The  avrakening  of  cheerful  fDellngt  on  w 
riving  in  the  country.    All**  ma  non  troppo. 

Scene  at  the  brook.    Andante  molto  moto. 

Merry  meeting  of  country  folk.    Allegro. 

Thunderstorm,  tempest.    Allegro. 

Song  of  the  shepherds.  Glad  and  ttaankftU 
faeUngs  aftar  tha  storm. 


A  book  of  jsketches  for  the  first  movement, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  'Sin- 
fonie caracteristica.  Die  Erinnerungen  von  der 
Landleben ' ;  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  '  the 
hearer  is  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  situations 
for  himself' — '  Man  uberlas8t  dem  Zuhorer  sich 
■elbst  die  Situationen  auszufinden.' 

The  work  was  composed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  in  the  wooded  meadows  between 
Heiligenstadt  and  Giinzing,  in  the  summer  of 
i8o8,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Symphony  in 


C  minor.  The  two  were  each  dedicated  to  the 
same  two  persons.  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasoumoffsky ;  their  opus-numbers  follow 
one  another,  and  so  closely  were  the  two  connected 
that  at  the  first  performance — in  the  Theatre  an 
der  Wien,  Dec.  22,  1808 — their  numbers  were 
interchanged,  the  Pastoral  being  called  *  No.  5  * 
and  the  C  minor  '  No.  6.'  This  confusion  lasted 
as  late  as  1820,  as  is  shown  by  the  list  of  per- 
formances of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  at  Vienna, 
given  by  Hanslick  (Concert wesen  in  W  ien,  p.  1 89). 
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The  titles  of  the  movementa  were  cnrionaly 
anticipated  by  Knecht,  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier,  in  a  'Portrait  musical  de  la  Xature.' 
[See  Knecht,  vol.  ii.  66  a;  and  Pboobammb 
Music] 

Beethoven  himself  (a  very  rare  occurrence) 
anticipated  a  part  of  the  storm  movement  in  his 
Prometheus  music  (iSoi),  in  the  'Introduction* 
following  the  overture. 

The  Symphony  was  first  played  in  London  at 
a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  F.  Griesbach, 
the  oboe-player.  This  was  before  April  14,  i8i  7, 
the  date  at  which  it  first  appears  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  [G.] 

PATEY,  Janet  Monaoh,  n4e  Whytock,  was 
bom  May  i,  184a,  in  London,  her  father  being 
a  native  of  Glasgow.  She  received  instruction  in 
singing  from  Mr.  John  Wass,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  public  at  a  very  early  age,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham.  She  became  a  member 
of  Henry  Leslie^s  C^ove,  and  afterwards  received 
further  instruction  from  Mrs.  Sims  Beeves  and 
PinsutL  In  1865  she  was  engaged  by  M.  Lem- 
mens  for  a  provincial  concert  tour.  In  1866  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Patey  (see  below),  and  sang 
at  the  Worcester  Festival  of  that  year.  From  that 
time  her  reputation  continued  to  increase,  until 
in  1870,  on  the  retirement  of  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby,  she  succeeded  to  her  position  as  leading 
contralto  concert-singer,  and  as  such  has  sung  in 
several  of  the  principiEJ  new  works,  such  as  Bene- 
dict's 'St.  Peter,'  Bamett*s  *  Ancient  Mariner,' 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  and '  Baising  of  Lazarus/ 
and  in  Macfarren  s  'St.  John  the  Baptist,'  'Besur- 
rection/  'Joseph,*  and  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.*  In 
the  pari  of  Blanche  of  Devan,  in  the  last  of  these, 
she  developed  an  amount  of  dramatic  power  for 
which  her  admirers  had  not  given  her  credit. 
In  1871  she  started  on  a  concert  tour  in  America 
with  Edith  Wynne,  Cummings,  Santley,  and  her 
husband,  and  enjoyed  great  success.  In  1875  she 
sang  with  her  usual  success  in  Paris,  in  French, 
in  four  performances  of  the '  Messiah,'  on  the  invi- 
tation of  M.  Lamoureux,  and  under  his  direction. 
Also  on  Jan.  51  of  the  same  year  she  sang  in 
English  '0  rest  in  the  Lord,'  at  the  concert  of  the 
Conservatoire,  with  such  efiTect  that  she  was  re- 
engaged for  the  next  concert,  Feb.  7,  when  she 
more  than  confirmed  the  previous  impression.  In 
commemoration  of  this  the  directors  presented 
her  with  a  medal  bearing  the  dates  of  the  con- 
certs, a  compliment  rarely  accorded  by  that  con- 
servative body  to  any  singer. 

Hervoice  is  a  contralto  of  great  power  and  sweet- 
ness, and  of  extensive  compass,  and  she  is  equally 
excellent  either  in  oratorio  or  ballads.        [A.  C] 

PATEY,  John  George,  husband  of  the  above, 
bom  in  1835,  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  son 
of  a  clerg3rman,  was  educated  for  medicine,  but 
abandoned  it  for  music.  His  voice  is  bari- 
tone. He  studied  at  Paris  and  Milan,  made  his 
first  appearance  Oct.  11, 1858,  at  Drury  Lane,  as 
Plumket,  in  an  English  version  of '  Martha,'  and 
sang  for  several  seasons  in  English  opera  at 
Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty's,  creatine  parts 
in  <Bobin  Hood'  (Oct.  10, 60), '  La  Beine  Topase* 


PATON. 

(Dec.  a6, 60),  'Puritan's  Daughter*  (Nov.  30, 61), 
'Lily  of  KiUamey*  (Feb.  8,  62),  etc.  He  also 
sang  in  Italian  opera  at  the  Lyceum  in  1861,  and 
was  frequently  beard  in  oratorio  and  concerts. 
Mr.  Patey  has  latterly  retired  from  public  sing^ 
ing,  and  now  carries  on  the  bosineBS  of  a  music 
publisher.  [A.C.] 

PATHfiTTQUE.  'Grande  Senate  path^qne 
pour  le  Glavedn  ou  Piano-Forte  compost  et 
dedi^  k  Son  Altesse  le  Prince  Charles  de 
Lichnowsky  par  Louis  van  Beethoven'  is  the 
title  of  Beethoven's  7th  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  13. 
It  is  in  C  minor,  and  has  an  Introduction  (whidh 
reappears  in  the  Allegro)  in  addition  to  the  other 
three  movements.  (The  Path^tiqne  and  the 
op.  Ill  are  the  only  PF.  Sonatas  vnth  Introduc- 
tions.) It  was  published  by  Eder  in  the  Graben, 
Vienna,  in  1799.  No  clue  has  been  found  to  its 
title.  M.  Nottebohm  however  has  discovered 
from  Beethoven's  sketch-books  that  the  Finale 
was  originally  written  for  Strings,  and  was  pro- 
bably intended  for  the  Finale  of  the  String  trio 
in  C  minor,  Op.  9,  No.  3.*  [G.] 

PATON,Mabt  ANNE,daughter  of  Greorge  Patoc, 
master  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburjgh,  where 
she  was  bom  in  Oct.  i8oa ;  from  a  very  early  age 
manifested  a  capacity  for  music,  and  when  lit& 
more  than  four  years  old  learned  to  play  the  harp, 
pianoforte,  and  violin.    Music  was  hereditary  in 
her  &mily.    Her  grandmother,  when  Miss  Anne 
Nicoll,  played  the  violin  before  the  Dnke  of  Cum- 
berland at  Huntly,  on  his  way  to  CuUoden,  in 
1746 ;  and  Miss  Nicoll's  brother  Walter,  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  good  violin 
player,  took  part  with  the  Duke  of  Grordon  and 
other  local  magnates  in  founding  the  AbeideeD 
Musical  Society  in  1748,   and  aoted  for  some 
time  as  its  secretary.     Miss  Paton's  father  was 
also  a  violin  player,  and  was  renowned  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  as  having  built  an  organ. 
In   1 810  Miss  Paton  appeared  at  concerts  in 
Edinburgh,  singing,  reciting,  and  plajring— among 
other  pieces,  Viotti's  Concerto  in'  G-.     She  also 
published  several  compositions.      In   x  8 11  the 
famUy  removed  to  London,  and  during  the  next 
three  seasons  she  sang  at  private  concerts^  and 
annually  at  a  public  concert  of  her  own.   In  18 14 
she  was  withdrawn  from  public  life  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  her  education.     In  1820  dte 
reappeared  and  sang  at  the  Bath  ooncerts  with 
success,  and  in  183 1  at  various  other  places.    Ob 
Aug.  3,  182a,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as  Susanna 
in  '  The  Marriage  of  Ugaro,'  with  decided  suc- 
cess, and  subsequently  performed  Roaina  in  '  The 
Barber  of  Seville';  Lydia  in  Perry's  *  Moniing; 
Noon,  and  Night'  (her  first  original  part),  and 
Polly  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera.'   On  Oct.  19, 1822. 
she  appeared  at  Covent  Gkurden  as  Pdly,  and  on 
Dec.  7  fully  established  herself  by  her  imperscsia- 
tion  of  Mandane  in  Ame's  '  Artaxerxes.'     On 
July  22,   1824,  she  achieved   a  great  sooceH 
in  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  Weber's   'Der 

1 '  Veae  Beethoraniana,*  No.  n.  in  tha '  ViittkallaGlMa  WoehcnUan.* 
JaD.14.l97e. 
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Freischtttz/  then  first  produced  in  England.    In 
the  same  year  she  was  married  in  Scotland  to 
Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  a  younger  son  of  the 
4th  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  continued  her  pro- 
fessional appearances  under  her  maiden  name. 
On  April  12,  1826,  on  the  production  of  Weber  s 
*  Oberon/  she  sustained  the  arduous  part  of  Reiza 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  as  well  of  tiie  composer 
as  the  audience.    Weber  had  previously  written 
to  his  wife,  '  Miss  Paton  is  a  singer  of  the  very 
first  rank,  and  will  play  Reiza  divinely.'    In  the 
same  letter  he  describes  a  concert  in  which  Velluti 
and  all  the  first  Italians  sang,  at  which  *she 
beat  them  all.*     From  that  time  she  was  at  the 
head  of  her  profession,  alike  in  the  theatre,  the 
concert-room,  and  the  oratorio  orchestra.    Her 
nuurriage  was  unfortunately  not  a  happy  one,  and 
in  June  1830  she  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  on  Feb.  26,  1S31,  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  dissolving  the  mar- 
riage.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Wood,  the  tenor  singer,  and  in  the  same 
year  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  and  after- 
wards at  the  King^s  Theatre  in  '  La  Cenerentola.* 
She  was  next  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ap- 
peared as  Alice  in  an  English  version  of  Meyer- 
beer^s '  Robert  le  Diable,'  produced  Feb.  20,  1832. 
She  also  sustained  at  various  times  the  principal 
parts  in  the  '  Sonnambula,'  Barnett*s  *  Mountain 
Sylph,*  etc.,  etc.    In  1833  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
began  to  reside  at  Woolley  Moor,  Yorkshire, 
an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Wood,   sen.,   and 
this  remained  their  permanent  home  till  1854. 
In  1834  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  repeated  it   twice   within   the   next   few 
years.    In  April  1837  Mrs.  Wood  reappeared  in 
London,  and  continued  to  perform  until  Feb. 
1843,  when  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  convent 
by  Micklegate  Bar,  York.    The  change  however 
was  of  short  duration,  and  in  July  she  quitted 
the  convent.    In  1844  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Princesses  Theatre.    She  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  her  profession,  and  settled  with  her  husband 
at  Woolley  Moor.    Here  she  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  Anglican  service  at  Chapelthorpe. 
She  composed  for  it,  formed  and  trained  a  choir, 
in  which  she  herself  took  the  leading  part.    In 
1 854  they  left  Yorkshire  and  went  abroad.     In 
1863  they  returned  to  Buldiffe  Hall,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chapelthorpe,  and  there  Mrs.  Wood 
died,  July  21,1 854,  leaving  a  son  ^bom  at  Woolley 
Moor  in  1838)  as  the   only  representative  of 
her  family.     Mrs.  Wood*s  voice  was  a  pure  so- 
Mano,  of  extensive  compass  (A  below  the  staff  to 
I>  or  £  above),  powerful,  sweet-toned,  and  bril- 
liant.   She  was  mistress  of  the  florid  style,  and 
had  great  powers  of  expression.     She  was  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty^  both  of  feature  and  ex- 
pression, inherited  from  her  mother.  Miss  Craw- 
ford of  Cameron  Bank ;  and  the  portraits  of  her 
are  numerous,  including  those  by  Sir  Thos.  Law- 
reooe.  Sir  W.  Newton,  Wageman,  and  others.  Her 
younger  sisters  were  both  singers ;  Isabella  ap- 
peared at  Drury  Lane  about  1825,  and  Euza  at 
the  Haymarket  as  Mandone  in  1833.  [W.U.H.] 
VOL.  U.  FT.  13. 
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PATRICK,  Richard  (sometimes  called  Na- 
than or  Nathaniel),  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey  from  16 16  until  about  1625,  composed  a 
fine  service  in  6  minor,  which  is  printed  in  vol.  i. 
of  Arnold's  Cathedral  Music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

PATROCINIUM  MUSICES.  A  splendid 
collection  of  church  music  in  10  volumes,  pub- 
lished between  1573  and  1598  by  Adam  Bebo  of 
Munich  under  Uie  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  whence  its  quaint  title,  '  the  protection 
of  music*  For  the  list  of  contents  see  this  Dic- 
tionary, i.  230.  It  is  printed  fipom  types,  not  in 
score,  but  so  that  all  the  parts  can  be  read  at 
once  from  the  two  open  pages,  which  are  of 
inunense  folio  size.  There  is  a  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  [G.] 

PATTER-SONG.  •  Patter '  is  the  technical— 
or  rather,  slang — ^name  for  the  kind  of  gabbling 
speech  with  which  a  cheap-jack  extols  his  wares, 
or  a  conjuror  distracts  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence while  performing  his  tricks.  It  is  used  in 
music  to  denote  a  kiDd  of  song,  the  humour  of 
which  consists  in  getting  the  greatest  number  of 
words  to  fit  the  smallest  number  of  notes.  In- 
stances of  this  form  of  composition  are  Haydn*s 
'  Durch  Italien,  Frankreich,  Preussen,*  finom  *  Der 
Ritter  Roland';  Gr^try's  syllabic  duet  in  <La 
fausse  Magie  *  [see  vol.  i.  p.  628  6] ;  Dulcamara's 
song  in  Donizetti*s  *  L'Elisir  d'amore,'  etc.  Mo- 
zart and  many  other  composers  often  introduce 
bits  of  *  patter  *  into  buffo  solos,  as  for  instance 
the  middle  of  *  Madatnina '  in  *  Don  Juan,'  etc. 
This  form  of  song  has  for  long  been  popular  with 
'entertainers*  from  Albert  Smith  to  Comey 
Grain,  and  probably  owes  its  name  to  a  song, 
sung  by  Charles  Matbews  in  'Patter  versus 
Clatter.  Its  latest  development  is  in  the. operettas 
of  Messrs.  Bumand,  Gilbert,  and  Sullivan,  in  all 
of  which  patter-songs  fill  an  important  place. 
Excellent  instances  are  *  My  aged  Emplover  *  in 
'  Cox  and  Box,'  and  *  My  name  is  John  VYelling- 
ton  Wells'  hi  'The  Sorcerer.'  [J.A.F.M.] 

PATTI,  Adelina  (Adkla  or  Ad^lk  JuaSa 
Maria),  bom  Feb.  19,  1843,  at  Madrid,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Salvatore  Patti,  an  Italian 
singer,  who  died  in  1869,  and  a  Spanish  mother, 
also  a  singer,  well  known  in  Spain  and  Italy,  before 
her  marriage  with  Patti,  as  Signora  Barili.  The 
parents  of  Adelina  went  to  America,  and  she  was 
taken  there  as  a  child.  Having  shown  great  apt- 
itude for  music.  Mile.  Patti  received  instruction 
in  singing  from  Maurice  Strak(«ch,  who  married 
her  elder  sister  Amelia ;  she  appeared  in  public 
in  America  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  was  wisely  withdrawn  for  some  years 
for  the  purpose  of  further  study.  She  reappeared 
Nov.  24, 1 859,  at  New  York,  as  Lucia,  and  played 
other  parts,  in  all  of  which  she  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. Mile.  Patti  made  her  dUbtU  in  England 
May  14,  1 861,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  as 
Amina,  with  wonderful  success,  and  from  that 
time  became  famous,  though  quite  unknown  be- 
fore. She  repeated  that  part  no  less  than  eight 
times,  and  confirmed  her  success  by  her  per- 
formance   of  Lucia,  Violetta,    Zerlina    ('Don 
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Giovanni*),  Martha  and  Bodna.  She  sang  that 
aatumn  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  in  opera 
at  Liverpool,  Mancheator,  etc.,  and  afterwards 
was  engaged  at  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  Paris. 
From  1861  to  tibe  present  time  Mme.  Patti  has 
sung  at  Covent  Garden  every  year,  and  has 
maintained  her  position  as  perhaps  the  most 
popular  operatic  artist  of  the  time.  Mme.  Patti 
made  an  operatic  tour  in  the  provinces  in  186  a ; 
^ng  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1864,  notably 
as  Adah  on  the  production  of  *  Naanian' ;  at  the 
Handel  Festivals  of  1865,  1877,  and  1880;  at 
the  Liverpool  Festival  of  1874,  as  well  as  in 
several  brilliant  provincial  concert  tours.  She  has 
enjoyed  the  same  popularity  on  the  continent, 
having  fulfilled  sevoal  engagements  at  Paris,^ 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  etc.,  and  in 
various  cities  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  etc. 

Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power  but  great  com- 
pass, reaching  to  F  in  alt;  her  execution  is 
brilliant  and  finished,  and  she  has  considerable 
charm  botii  of  person  and  manner.  Her  r^per> 
toire  is  extensive,  upwards  of  50  characters,  chiefly 
of  the  Italian  school,  many  of  which,  such  as 
Maria,  Norina,  Adina,  Linda,  Luisa  Miller,  pes* 
demona,  Ninetta,  Semiramide,  etc.,  were  revived 
for  her ;  she  is  abw  quite  at  home  in  the  works 
of  Meyerbeer  and  Gounod.  The  new  parts  which 
she  has  created  in  England  are  Annetta  ^'Cris- 
pino  e  la  Gomare'),  July  14,  1866;  Esmeralda, 
June  14,  1870;  Geknina,  June  4,  187a;  Juliet, 
July  II,  1867;  La  Oatarina  (*Diamans  de  la 
Couronne*),  July  3,  1873;*  Aida,  June  aa, 
1876 ;  and  Estella  ('  Les  Blueto  *)  of  Jules  Cohen 
(Covent  Garden,  under  the  tide  of  'EsteUa,' 
July  3, 1880),  perhaps  with  a  littie  more  success 
than  when  Mme.  Nilfison  played  the  part  in 
Paris.  Of  the  other  parts,  only  as  Juliet  and  Aida 
has  she  obtained  any  permanent  popularity.  The 
Zerlina  of  Mozart  is  the  only  character  she  has 
played  in  classical  opera.  Mme.  Patti  married, 
July  29,  1868,  Henri  Marquis  de  Cauz,  Equeixy 
to  Napoleon  III.     Her  elder  sister, 

Carlotta,  was  bom  in  1840  at  Florence.  She 
was  educated  as  a  pianist  under  Herz,  but  aban- 
doned  the  piano  in  favour  of  singing.  She  made 
her  cUbut  in  1 86 1  at  New  York  as  a  concert  singer, 
and  afterwards  fulfilled  an  engagement  there  in 
Italian  opera,  and  was  successful,  but  soon  after 
abandoned  the  stage  on  account  of  her  lameness. 
She  made  her  cUhiU  in  England  April  16, 1863,  at 
a  concert  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  attracted  at- 
tention on  account  of  her  pleasant  and  remarkable 
fi»cility  of  execution,  obtained  a  position  here  in 
concerts  as  a  singer  of  the  lighter  class,  and  was  for 
several  seasons  a  great  attraction  at  promenade 
and  other  concerts.  Mile.  Patti  has  made  several 
concert  tours  in  the  provinces,  on  the  continent, 
and  in  America.  She  married,  Sept.  3, 1879,  Ernst 
de  Munck,  of  Weimar,  the  violoncdilist. 

Cablo,  their  brother,  bom  at  Madrid  in 
184a,  was  taken  to  America,  like  his  sisters, 

1  Mme.  Paul  bM  recenUy  reappeared  there  (Thtttre  de  la  Galt4)  in 
Italian  upcra. 

a  yor  the  tint  time  In  England  in  lUlian.  in  which  tome  of  the 
mmlcwas  oat  out.  and  aire  from  Auber*B  earlier  upt^ras  'La  Neijie' 
and '  LeloBiter '  tiiittrt*^.  to  the  d<;trUnBat  of  tlie  geiMtf'al  effect. 
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when  a  child,  studied  the  violin,  and  at  the  age 
of  ao  became  leader  at  the  New  Orleans  Opera 
House,  afterwards  at  New  York,  and  the  Wake- 
field Opera  House,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    He  died 
at  the  last-named  dty  March  1 7,  1873.      [A.C.] 
PAUER,  Ernst,  pianist  and  eminent  teacher 
of  the  piano,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  Dec.  21,  1836. 
His  father  was  first  mimster  of  the  Lutheran 
chuxxsh,   Durector  of  the    theological    senunary 
in  Vienna,  and  Superintendent-General  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  his 
mother  was  a  Streicher,  of  the  great  pianoforte- 
making  fiuuily,   so  intimately  connected  with 
Beethoven.    The  cultivation  of  his  early  musical 
talent  was  not  allowed  to  prejudice  his  general 
education ;  the  study  of  the  classics  and  modem 
languages  being  carried  on  concurrently  with 
the  pianoforte,  first  under  Theodor  Dirxka,  and 
then  under  Mozart's  son,  Wolfgang  Amadeus, 
and  with  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Seoh- 
ter.    This  first  stage  in  his  musical  education 
was    terminated  by  a   public    performance   in 
184a,  and  the  publication  of  one  of  his  com- 
positions.    In   1845  he  went  to  Munich  for  a 
year    and    a    half   to    study    instrumentation 
and  dramatic  composition  under  Franz  Lachner. 
Not  content  with  his  musical  studies  he  leamt 
Italian  and  Spanish,  and  by  teaching  and  com- 
posing was  enabled  to  become  independent  of 
his  father,  thus  early  evincing  that  extraordi- 
nary energy  which  has  always  been  one  of  his 
principal    characteristics.      In  April    1847  he 
competed  for  and  obtained  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  musical  societies   at   Mayenoe, 
and  was  employed  by  the  great  publishing  finn 
of  Schotts  to  compose  two  operas,  *  Don  Riego  * 
(1849),  and  *Die  rothe  Maske'  (1850),  which 
were  performed  in  Mayence  and  Mannheim ;  also 
some  important  vocal  works;  and  overtures  and 
entr^actes  for  the  use  of  the  local  theatre.    This 
appointment,  in  which  he  gained  great  expe- 
rience,   he  resigned  in   April    1851,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  his  performances  at  the 
Philharmonic  (June  23,  Hummel*8  A  minor  Con- 
certo) and  the  Musical  Union  were  received  with 
much  favour.     After  this  success  be  resolved  to 
pursue,  his  career  in  England,  though  returning 
for  a  time  to  Germany. 

In  1853  henmrried  Miss  Andreae,  of  Frankfort, 
and  brought  her  with  him  to  London,  where  they 
have  since  regularly  resided  during  the  musical 
season.  Mrs.  Pauer  is  a  good  contralto  singer, 
and  an  excellent  musician.  During  the  first  few 
years  of  her  married  life  she  was  not  infrequently 
heard  in  public,  but  this  she  has  latterly  given 
up.  She  has  not  however  forsaken  music,  and 
the  Bach  Choir  has  profited  much  by  her  great 
knowledge  and  her  steady  devotion  to  its  re- 
hearsals  and  performances. 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Pauer  adopted  a  new  direction  is 
pianoforte-playing,  one  which  had  been  sketched 
by  Moscheles  some  twenty  years  before,  but  not 
fully  carried  out— the  historical ;  and  gave  a  series 
of  six  j)erformances  with  the  view  of  illustratiiig 
the  foundation  and  development  of  pianoforte 
composition  and  playing,  in  chronological  seriei 
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from  abotit  1600  to  the  present  time,  elucidated 
and  assisted  by  programmes  containing  critical 
and  biographical  notices.  Similar  performances, 
but  with  different  programmes,  were  given  in  1 862 
and  1863,  and  again  in  1867,  in  Willis's  and  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms.  In  1 862  he  was  selected 
by  Austria  and  the  Zollverein  for  the  Musical 
Jury  of  the  London  International  Exhibition.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  the  official  reporter  for  the 
Prussian  government,  and  his  report  was  repro- 
duced by  some  of  the  chief  industrial  journals, 
and  was  translated  into  various  languages.  For 
these  services  he  received  the  Imperial  Austrian 
order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  Prussian  order  of 
the  Crown. '  During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Pauer 
played  in  Holland,  Leipzig,  Munich  and  Vienna, 
in  fulfilment  of  special  engagements,  and  was  ap- 
pointed pianist  to  the  Imperial  Austrian  Court 
in  1866. 

In  1870  he  began  a  new  phase  of  his  active 
career,  that  of  lecturing  upon  the  composers  for 
the  harpsichord  (or  clavecin)  and  pianoforte  ;  the 
form  and  spirit  of  the  varieties  of  modem  music, 
as  the  Italian,  French  and  German  ;  the  history  of 
the  oratorio  ;  the  practice  of  teaching ;  and  many 
cognate  subjects.  These  lectures  have  been  given 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  in  many  other  important  lecture- 
rooms  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When 
Cipriani  Potter  retired  from  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  Pauer  took  his  class,  and  retained  it 
for  five  years.  In  1876,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Music  at  Kensington 
Gore,  he  became  the  principal  pianoforte  pro- 
fessor of  that  institution,  and  in  1878  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  Musical  Studies  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  the  following  year  an 
Examiner.  Another  of  his  important  occupa- 
tions has  been  editing  the  works  of  the  clas- 
sical and  romantic  composers.  Among  these  will 
be  found  'Alte  Klavier-Musik'  (Senff,  Leipzig),  1 2 
books;  'AlteMeister'  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leip- 
zig), 40  Xos.  [See  Klavier-Musik,  Alte;  and 
Meister,  Alte.]  Also  *  Old  English  Composers 
for  the  Virginals  and  Harpsichord'  (Augener, 
London) ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  last- 
named  publisher,  an  edition  of  the  classical  com- 
posers in  a  cheap  form,  embracing  and  including 
all  the  great  masters  from  Bach  and  Handel  to 
Schumann,  and  extending,  up  to  July  18S0,  to 
nearly  30  volumes,  of  admirable  clearness  and 
convenience.  Besides  this  are  arrangements  for 
children,  and  educational  works,  including  the 
*  New  GraduB  ad  Pl^massum.*  100  studies,  some 
of  them  by  himself;  'Primer  of  the  Pianoforte* 
(Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  1876)  ;  *  Elements  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Music'  (ditto,  1876)  ;  and  'Primer 
o(  Musical  Forms '  (ditto,  1878).  Also  some  inter- 
esting arrangements  of  Schumann's  Symphonies 
for  four  hands,  and  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  Con- 
certo for  two  pianos,  thrown  off  as  mere  Aors 
d'ctuvrts  by  this  clever  and  indefatigable  worker. 
Reference  to  the  publishers'  catalogues  must  sup- 
plement these  specimens  of  the  work  of  an  active 
and  succesrtful  life.  As  may  be  expected,  he  has 
unperformed  and  unpublished  works  in  his  port- 
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folios;  among  them  a&  opera  'Die  Brautschau 
Friedrich  des  Grossen.'  Of  published  pianoforte 
pieces  few  can  be  named  that  have  attained 
greater  popularity  than  Pauer's  '  Cascade.'  As 
a  pianist  his  style  is  distinguished  by  breadth 
and  nobility  of  tone,  and  by  a  sentiment  in  which 
seriousness  of  thought  is  blended  with  profound 
respect  for  the  intention  of  the  composer.  As  a 
man,  his  simple  genuine  nature  has  gained  him 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  a  very  large  circle  of 
friends  and  pupils.  [A.  J.  H.] 

PAUL,  OsoAB,  writer  on  music,  bom  April  8, 
1 836,  at  Freiwaldau  in  Silesia,  where  his  father 
was  parish  priest,  and  educated  at  Grorlitz,  where 
he  first  learned  music  from  Klingenberg,  and  at 
the  university  of  Leiprig.  Here  he  studied  music 
with  Plaidv,  Richter,  and  Hauptmann,  of  whose 
system  of  harmony  he  became  a  warm  partisan. 
In  i860  he  graduated  as  Phil.  Doc.,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  various  towns  of  Grermany, 
especially  Cologne,  settled  in  Leipzig  in  1866. 
Becoming  known  by  his  private  lessons  in  the 
science  of  music,  he  was  made  professor  of  musical 
history  at  the  Conservatorium  in  1869,  and  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius  at  the  university  in  187a. 
EUs  best  and  most  important  work  is  his  transla- 
tion (the  first  in  Germany)  and  elucidation  of 
Boetius  (Leipzig,  Leuckart,  1872).  He  also  edited 
Hauptmann*s  *Lehre  der  Harmonik*  (1868),  the 
'Geschichte  des  Claviers'  (1869),  the  'Handlexi- 
con  der  Tonkunst'  (1871-73),  and  two  musical 
periodicals,  the  '  TonhaUe,'  and  its  successor,  the 
'  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt.*  He  is  now  the 
musical  critic  of  the  'Leipziger  Tagblatt.'  [F.G.] 

PAUL,  ST.,  or,  German,  PAULUS.  Men- 
delssohn's first  oratorio  (op.  36).  It  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Ceoilienverein  of  Frankfort 
early  in  183a,  but  ^as  not  produced  till  the 
Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Diisseldorf,  May  22, 

1836.  For  the  book — *in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ' — he  sought  the  aid  of  Marx,  who  however 
soon  disagreed  with  him,  and  then  of  FUrst  and 
Schubring;  but  his  own  judgment  was  always 
active.    [See  Mendelssohn,  vol.  ii.  271  b."] 

The  second  performance  took  place  at  Liver- 
pool under  Sir  G.  Smart  on  Oct.  3, 1836.  Others 
in  England  were,  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
March  7  and  Sept.  12,  1837,  and  Birmingham 
Festival,  under  Mendelssohn  himself,  Sept.  20, 

1837.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  performances  it  had  been  revised  by  the 
composer,  and  published  (May,  1837).  Fourteen 
numbers  were  rejected,  including  two  Chorales^ 
'0  treuer  Heiland,'  and  'Ein'  feste  Burg.' 

The  English  version  is  by  Mr.  W.  BaU.     [G.] 

PAUSE  (Ital.  Fermata;  Fr.  Paint  tCorgue; 
which  last  has  an  equivocal  meaning,  as  it  also 
signifies  what  we  call  'pedal  point  ).  A  tem- 
porary cessation  of  the  time  of  the  movement, 
expressed  by  the  sign  ^  placed  over  a  note  or  a 
rest.  If  the  pause  is  over  a  note,  it  signifies  that 
the  note  is  to  be  prolonged  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  or  conductor;  if  over  a  rest,  the 
sound,  as  well  as  the  time,  must  stop.  The 
judicious  use  of  pauses  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
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effectB  ftt  the  oommand  of  »  oompowr.  Handel 
often  introduces  a  pauae  with  prodigious  effect 
before  the  last  phrase  of  a  chorus,  as  in  '  Then 
round  about  the  starry  throne/  and  many  another 
case.  Instances  of  the  effect  of  the  pause  may 
be  found  in  the  delay  on  the  last  note  of  each 
line  of  the  chorales  of  the  German  church,  which 
is  happily  imitated  by  Mendelssohn  in  several 
of  the  Organ  Sonatas,  and  in  other  places,  where, 
though  no  pause  actually  occurs,  and  the  strict 
time  is  kept  up,  the  effect  is  produced  by  bringing 
in  the  next  line  of  the  chorale  a  bar  or  more  late. 
Beethoven  had  a  peculiarly  effective  way  of  in- 
troducing pauses  in  the  first  giving  out  of  the 
principal  subject  of  the  movement,  and  so  giving 
a  feeling  of  suspense,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  the  beginning 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  Pianoforte  Trio, 
C^.  70,  No.  I,  etc.  Pauses  at  the  end  of  a 
movement,  over  a  rest,  or  even  over  a  silent  bar, 
are  intended  to  give  a  short  breathing-space 
before  going  on  to  the  next  movement.  They 
are  then  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  direction 
'  attacca*  [for  which  see  voL  i.  p.  100  b].  '  Pause ' 
is  the  title  of  the  last  but  one  of  the  pieces  in 
Schumann's  'Gameval,'  and  is  an  excerpt  of  27 
bars  long  firom  the  Pr^imbule  to  the  whole, 
actinff  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  *  Marche  des 
Davidsbilndler  contra  les  Philistins.'  'Pause*  is 
also  the  title  of  a  fine  song  in  Schubert's  '  Schone 
Mullerin.'  [J.  A.  P.M.] 

PAVAN.  PAVANE,  or  PAVIN,  a  slow  and 
solemn  danoe,  very  popular  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  name,  derived  from  *Padovana,'* 
points  to  an  Italian  origin,  although  it  is  gener- 
ally said  to  have  come  from  Spain,  owing  to  its 
popularity  in  that  country.  The  Spanish  Pavan, 
howeyer,  was  a  variation  of  the  original  dance. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  name  is 
derived  from  the  the  Latin  pavo,  owing  to  the 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  peacock's  tail  caused  by 
the  robes  and  cloaks  worn  by  the  dancers,  as 
they  swept  out  in  the  stately  figures  of  the 
dance.  I^veral  good  descriptions  of  the  Pavan 
have  come  down  to  us.  Rabelais  *  tells  us  that 
it  was  one  of  the  180  dances  performed  at  the 
oourt  of  the  Queen  of  Lantemois  on  the  visit  of 
Pantagruel  and  his  companions;  Tabourot,  in 
his  '  Orch^spgraphie,*  says  that  in  his  time, 
Pavans  were  still  popular,  although  not  as  much 
danced  as  formerly.*  At  state  baUs  the  dancers 
wore  their  long  robes,  caps,  and  swords,  and  the 
music  was  performed  by  sackbuts  and  oboes. 
In  masquerades,  Pavans  were  played  as  proces- 
sional music,  and  were  similarly  used  at  weddings 
and  religious  ceremonies.  Like  all  early  dances, 
the  Pavan  was  originally  sung  as  well  as  danced, 
and  Tabourot  gives  the  following  example  for  4 

t  In  Um  OAmbrldffi  VnlTentty  Ubnrj  U  » ir&  Tolnine  of  aln  and 
tfanca  (in  Lute  Tftbl&turo)  bjr  Oowland  toA  UoliionM  in  which  th«re 
ooeiin  a '  Pado?ana  de  la  Hllaaduk* 

a  Pantagruel.  Bk.  v.  publbhed  IML 

a  B^aard.  in  the  Prdkoe  to  bb  'Thetaunu  Harmontnu  Dlvlnl 
UorenelDi  Bomani '  (Colome.  1608).  alter  pralsinv  the  sweetnen  and 
eiegaocr  of  the  Knglleh  muiio  of  hit  daj.  makes  particular  mention 
01  the  Pavaoa.  adding  that  the  word  '  IPavana '  Is  nothing  eite  than 
the  Italian  '  Paduana.'  He  abo  meutlooi  that  the  liwch  often  call 
their  TiMowuxM,  rarans. 
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voices,  accompanied  thtooghoat  by  the  drum  cm 
one  note  ^  J  J* 

PotroiM  d  quatre  partiet. 


m^i^   ^\J  frjl  J  gj: 


zz 


i      I 


M  -  to     qnl    tiaia  ma     vl  ^  o     cap-  tl  -  ■■ 


W 


is: 


dam  tea    javdit,  Qui    mte  V%  - 


glgi^l^  p'^'p-f 


Fg=^ 


<|iil    unk  Pa  -  ma  ta  -   m  -  •     d*aft 


J  JIJ  .J 


?= 


P 


f 


tsi  I  a 


^^ 


p^i 


•oabi-rls      gra-d  -  ma,  Vtatttoit  bm     as  •  eoa-ilr 

j_A  J.J.  ^  ^  J.A  J  J. 


fr-pl'-r  f\^\\ff\t    ^>  I  ^  I 


^^ 


Ob     ma  fimU-im    noa-xlr    Vtautoit    aw      ••-< 

^   ^  ■  gj  ■  g. ,  _ ■  g  ^^j 


9 


mnU-m     aoa-ilr. 


I 


fJ      "  I  ^       ^ 


m 


•  The  treUa  slap  D.  the  atto  F. 


Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  'Orchestra*  (1596)  has 
the  following  curious  verses,  in  whi<^  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  compared  to 
dancers  of  Pavans  and  Galliards  : 

*  For  that  braae  Snnne  the  Father  of  the  Bay, 

Doth  loue  thia  Earth,  the  Mother  of  the  Night : 

And  like  a  reueUonr  in  rich  array, 

•Doth  daance  hie  galUard  in  his  lemiiian*B  sight, 

Both  back,  and  forth,  and  sidewale%  paaaing  light* 
'  Who  doth  not  tee  the  me«rareg  of  the  M oona, 

Which  thirteene  times  ahe  dannoeth  eueiy  reaxe? 

And  ends  her  pauine  thirteene  timSB  as  aooDe 

Ae  doth  hex  brother.* 

There  are  numerous  spedmens  extant  of  Pavans 
by  instrumental  composers  of  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  Pavan 
is  followed  by  a  Galliard,  the  two  thus  anti- 
cipating the  Saraband  and  Gigue  of  the  later 
Suite.  Thus  Morley  ( 'Introduction,*  Part  3)  after 
speaking  of  Fantaisies,  says, '  The  next  in  graoity 
and  goodnes  vnto  this  is  called  a  piuane,  a 
kind  of  staide  musicke,  ordained  for  graae 
dauncing,  and  most  commonlie  made  of  three 
straines,  whereof  euerie  straine  is  j^d  or  sung 
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twice,  %  Btralne  they  malce  to  oontwne  8,  13,  or 
1 6  semibreuee  as  they  list,  yet  fewer  then  eight 
I  h»oe  not  seene  in  any  panan.  .  .  .  After 
enery  pauan  we  vsually  set  a  galliard*  And 
Butler  ('  Principles  of  Music*  1636),  speaking  of 
the  Boric  mode,  has  the  following : — '  Of  this 
sort  are  Pavins,  invented  for  a  slow  and  soft 
kind  of  Dancing,  altogether  in  duple  Proportion. 
Unto  which  are  fram^  Galliards  for  more  quick 
and  nimble  motion,  always  in  triple  proportion, 
and  therefore  the  triple  is  oft  odled  Galliard- 
time  and  the  duple,  Pavin-time.'  Amongst  the 
best  known  of  these  forerunners  of  the  Suite, 
we  may  mention  John  Dowland*s  'Lachrymae 
or  Seauen  Teares,  figured  in  seauen  passionate 
Pauans  with  diners  other  Pauans,  Galhards,  and 
Almands'  (1605) ;  and  JohannGhro*s  30  Pavans 
and  Galliards  'nach  teutscher  art  gesetset' 
(1604). 

The  Spanish  Pavan,  a  variety  of  the  original 
dance  which  came  from  Spain  (where  it  was 
called  the  Grand  Dance),  was  of  a  more  elaborate 
character  than  the  originaL  Judging  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  its  air  in  the  early  English 
Lute  and  Viiginal  Books,  it  .must  have  become 
very  popular  in  England.^  The  following  is  the 
tune  which  Tabourot  gives  for  it :  it  is  not  the 
same  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  English  books. 
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(f/it.'^rg|r  r  |^;r  If  U^ 
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^ 
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[W.B.S.] 

PAXTON,  SnpHiN,  a  composer  of  vocal 
music  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
produced  several  graceful  and  elegant  glees,  o 
of  which,  with  2  catches,  are  printed  in  Warren  s 
Collections.  The  Catch  Club  awarded  him  prizes 
for  the  following  glees ;  '  How  sweet,  how  fresh,' 
1779;  'Bound  the  hapless  Andrews  urn,'  1781; 

*  Blest  Power,'  1 784 ;  and  '  Come,  O  come,'  1 785 ; 
and  for  a  catch,  '  Ye  Muses,  inspire  me,'  1 783. 
He  published  '  A  Collection  of  two  Songs,  Glees 
and  two  Catches,'  and  '  A  Collection  of  Glees.' 
Two  masses  by  him  are  printed  in  Webbe's  Col- 
lection.   He  died  in  1787. 

His  brother,  William,  was  a  violoncellist,  who 
composed  several  sets  of  solos  and  duets  for  his 
instrument.  He  gained  prizes  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  2  canons,  '  O  Lord  in  Thee,'  1779,  and 

*  O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord,'  1780.  He  died  in 
1781.  [W.H.H.] 

PEABODY  CONCERTS,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Beginning 
in  1865,  eight  concerts  have  been  given  every 
season,  each  being  preceded  by  a  public  rehearsal, 
the  director  of  the  Conservatory  officiating  as 

*  In  BUrter*!  'rri«Mh«  Lost  HoP  OOt).  It  to  oiled  'BogtbclM 
iDdrMtycodc  Dmm  Loodwuju.' 


conductor.  The  programmes  have  been  made 
up  of  symphonies,  suites,  overtures,  concertos  and 
vocal  solos,  nearly  everything  presented  being  of 
classic  in  style.  Many  important  compositions 
have  been  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America 
in  the  course  of  these  concerts.  Under  Mr.  Asger 
Hamerik's  direction  (since  1871)  especial  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  prt)duction  of  works 
by  American,  English  and  Scandinavian  com- 
posers. The  orchestra  has  generally  included  50 
musicians.  The  institution  elicited  the  warm 
approbation  of  Von  Billow  (1875-76)  for  its 
exceptionally  fine  performances.  [See  '  Peabody 
Institute,'  under  UinrxD  Statkb.J       [F.  H.  J.J 

PEACE,  Albert  Lister,  Mus.  Doc.,  is  a  ni^ 
tive  of  Huddersfield.  He  exhibited  in  his  child^ 
hood  precocity  hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  Crotch 
or  even  Mozart ;  naming  with  unerring  accuracy 
individual  notes  and  combinations  of  notes  when 
sounded,  before  attaining  his  fifth  year.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
parish  church  of  Holmfirth,  and  subsequently  of 
other  churches  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  1866, 
at  the  age  of  ai,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  to  fill 
the  office  of  ox^g^mist  to  Trinity  Congregational 
church,  and  soon  afterwards,  along  with  other 
posts,  that  of  organist  to  the  University.  In 
1870  he  graduate  as  Bachelor,  and  in  1&75  as 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Peace  is  one  of  a  school  of  organists  which 
has  come  into  existence  in  this  country  only 
within  the  last  half  century,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  owe  that  existence  to  the  late  S.  S. 
Wesley.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  may 
be  said  to  be  the  employment  of  the  feet  as  a 
third  hand,  concurrently  with  the  extension  of 
the  pedal-board  downwards,  firom  G  to  C  below 
it>  and  also  upwards,  to  the  E  or  F,  two  octaves 
and  a  third  or  fourth  above  it.  This  extension 
enables  the  performer  to  lay  out  harmonies  after 
the  manner  of  the  *  harmonic  chord,'  in  which 
the  largest  intervals  are  found  between  the  lowest 
notes.  More  than  this,  it  has  brought  within  his 
reach,  what  on  the  old  G  pedal-board  was  ob- 
viously outside  it,  the  organ  compositions  of  J. 
S.  Badi  and  his  school.  Fifty  vears  ago,  or  even 
later,  there  were  probably  not  half  a  dozen  Eng^ 
lishmen  who  could  have  played  one  of  the  Organ 
Fugues  of  that  great  master;  certaiidy  there 
were  not  as  many  organs  on  which  they  could 
have  been  played.'  Both  C  organs  and  plsj^ers 
competent  to  use  them  may  now  be  reckonea  by 
hundreds.  Of  this  school  of  performers  Dr.  Peace 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  living. 
His  mechanical  powers  enable  him  not  merely 
to  deal  with  everything  as  yet  written  expressly 
for  his  instrument,  but  to  realise  upon  it  compo- 
sitions designed  for  all  the  combinations  of  the 
modem  orchestra.  This  he  does  with  unsur- 
passed taste  and  r«sdiness.  Dr.  Peace's  published 

*  la  tlM  protruanMi  of  the  Dnmeronf  orgia  rKitAlt  of  th*  Uto 
Tboma*  AOahs,  tb«  onpinUt  par  ca««ll««et  of  Uie  flrrt  h^f  of 
thU  eeniarr.  It  is  highly  probable.  If  not  eerUln.  that  no  ono  oftheia 
eompodtioni  vnr  appearod.  On«  of  Adami's  most  &voui1te  »bow 
picoM  WM  the  Fugue  in  D  In  the  lit  book  of  the  '  WelI*teBipered 
ClaTter.'  But  thit— though  llMiddSMiln  also  pUjed  II— Is  sot  one  of 
I  BMh's  peAii-ffngusi. 
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oompodtdoAs  are  for  tha  most  part  connected 
with  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  form  however  but  a  small  portion  of  those 
■till  in  MS.,  among  which  mav  be  especially 
mentioned  a  setting  of  the  138th  Psalm,  and  a 
cantata  'The  Narrative  of  John  the  Baptist/ 
composed  respectively  for  his  degrees  as  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  of  Music.  On  the  recent  completion 
of  the  new  organ  at  Glasgow  Cathedral — an  in- 
strument by  Willis  embracing  all  the  most  recent 
improvements  in  the  organ-builder's  art — Dr. 
Peace  was  appointed  orgamst  there.  On  this  and 
on  the  oigan,  by  Lewis,  at  the  Glasgow  New 
Music  Hall,  and  on  various  instruments  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  Dr.  Peace  is 
ft  frequent  and  most  popular  performer.     [J.H.] 

PE ABSALL,  BoBBBT  Luoas,  bom  at  Clifton, 
March  14, 1795,  of  an  old  Gloucestershire  family. 
He  showed  much  talent  for  poetry  and  music  at 
an  earlv  age,  but  was  educated  for  the  bar,  to 
which  he  was  called  in  1821,  and  at  which  he 
practised  till  1825.  He  then  left  England  for 
the  continent^  and  after  some  time  settled  at 
Mayence,  where,  during  four  years  he  took  a 
brilliant  part  in  literary,  artistic,  and  archaeo- 
logical life,  including  music,  in  which  he  was  the 
pupil  of  Panny,  whose  instructions  in  composition 
he  pursued  with  characteristic  ardour.  In  1829 
he  returned  to  England,  but  after  a  year  went 
back  to  the  Continent  and  settled  with  his  family 
at  Carlsruhe,  he  resuming  his  intellectual  pur> 
suits,  and  composing  and  practising  much  music. 
The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  travelling  to 
Munich,  Vienna,  Nuremberg,  and  other  towns, 
for  musical  and  archaeological  purposes.  In  1856 
he  revisited  England,  and  hearing,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  some  madrigals  sung  at  London 
and  Bristol,  was  so  much  inflamed  by  this  new 
experience  as  to  write  a  treatise  on  that  style  of 
music,  which  he  published  in  Germany.  A  year 
later  he  sold  his  family  property  of  Willsbridge, 
and  again  quitted  England  for  Wartensee,  on  Uie 
Lake  of  Constance,  where  he  purchased  the  castle. 
In  1847  he  returned  for  a  short  visit,  and  then 
left  his  native  country  for  the  last  time.  Thence- 
forward till  his  death,  Aug.  5,  1856,  he  resided 
at  his  castle  en  grand  eeigneur,  eager  to  the 
last  on  all  intellectual  and  artistic  subjects, 
but  especially  on  music.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  psalms,  motets,  anthems,  and  other 
church  music,  amongst  them  a  Requiem,  on 
which  he  set  much  store,  treatises  on  mufdc,  and 
a  'Catholisches  Gesangbuch'  (1863),  founded  on 
that  of  St.  Gall,  and  still  in  use.  The  bulk  of  this 
is  however  still  in  MS.  His  published  works  con- 
tain 47  Choral  Songs  and  Madrigals,  for  ^  5, 6, 
8,  and  10  voices,  including  '  The  Hardy  Norse- 
man,' and  'Oh,  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free* — 
the  fresh  and  spirited  strains  of  which  wiU  keep 
Pearsall^s  memory  green  for  many  a  long  year 
among  the  part-singers  of  England.  But  besides 
these  well-known  songs  the  collection  embraces 
madrigals  such  as  'Great  God  of  Love,*  and 
'  Lay  a  garland,*  both  for  8  voices,  which  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  amongst  the  most  melo- 
dious and  pure  specimens  of  8-part    writing 
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ever  ^'nned  by  an  Englishman,  and  oertaair  to 
be  popular  abroad  if  published  there. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Pearsall  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnxch,  and  be 
added  a  *  de  *  to  his  name,  calling  himself  De 
Peai-sall.  Had  he  made  music  his  exclusive 
pursuit  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have  risen 
to  a  very  high  rank.  [G.] 

PEDALIER.  (i)  A  pedal  keyboard  attached 
to  a  pianoforte,  and  acting  by  connection  with  its 
mechanism  upon  the  hammers  and  strings  proper 
to  it;  or  (a)  an  independent  baas  pianoforte  so 
called  by  its  inventors,  Messrs.  Pleyel,  Wolff 
&  C^*  of  Paris,  to  be  played  by  pedals  only,  and 
used  with  an  ordinary  pianoforte.  J.  S.  Bach 
had  a  harpsichord  with  two  rows  of  keys  and 
pedals,  upon  which  he  played  his  trios,  and  for 
which  he  transcribed  YiviJdi's  string  concertos, 
and  composed  the  famous  Passacaille  in  C  minor. 
Since  Bach  many  clavecinists  and  pianists  have 
had  their  instruments  fitted  with  rows  of  pednJs. 
and  compositions  have  been  specially  written — as, 
for  instaoice,  by  Schumann,  who  wrote  several 
*  Studien  *  and  *  Skizzen '  (op.  56  and  58)  for  the 
Pedal-Flttgel  or  Pedalier  Grand  Pianoforte.  C. 
Y.  Alkan,  a  French  composer,  has  alao  written 
some  noble  works  for  this  instrument,  which, 
together  with  the  above-mentioned  transcriptions 
by  Bach,  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  ih« 
London  musical  public  in  18  71  by  Monsieur 
E.  M.  Delaborde  of  Paris,  an  eminent  pianist 
and  remarkable  pedalist,  in  his  performance  at 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  upon  a  Pedalier 
Grand  Piano  specially  constructed  for  him  by 
Messrs.  Broadwood.  [A.  J.  HJ 

PEDAL  POINT,  or  Point  d^orgue,  in  Harmony 
is  the  sustaining  of  a  note  by  one  part  whiUt 
the  other  parts  proceed  in  independent  harmony, 
and  is  subject  to  the  following  strict  laws:  (t) 
The  sustained  note  must  be  either  the  Tonic  or 
Dominant  of  the  key ;  (  2)  Consequently  the  other 
parts  must  not  modulate ;  (3)  The  sustained,  or 
pedal  note,  when  first  sounded  or  finally  quitted, 
must  form  part  of  the  harmony. 

The  mere  sustaining  of  a  note  or  a  chord 
against  one  or  more  moving  parts  does  not  con- 
stitute a  pedal :  as  in  the  foUowing  examples  from 
Beethoven^ 

Ex.  I.  *         Op.  2,  No.  3. 


Ex.2. 


i  jiJi'iiii'i'iii'P 


Op.  ISO. 


^ 


nor  does  the  simple  sustaining  of  a  note  through 
harmonies  to  which  it  is  common ;  though  this  ii 
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the  true  origin  of  Pedal,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  Example  from  the  Mass  known  as  '  Mozart 
No.  I  a  '— 


PEDAL  FOLNT. 
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These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  long  drum- 
passage  in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  4th  Symphony,  and  in  Wagner's 
Prelude  to  '  Das  Rheingold.'  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Pedals,  but  which  are 
merely  cases  of  a  long  sustained  note  or  chord. 
In  a  true  pedal  the  harmony  must  be  independent 
of  the  suttained  note  and  occasionally  alien  to 
it,  as  for  example  the  grand  instance  in  the 
*  Gum  sancto  spiritu '  of  the  above  Mass,  which 
begins  thus : — 


Ex.4. 


r^nn^    rmm^" 


and  increases  in  development  for  13  bars  more, 
formmg  as  fine  a  specimen  of  true  Pedal  as  can 
be  quoted. 

The  rule  that  the  Pedal-note  must  be  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
Drone  as  its  origin.  This  Drone,  or  sustaining 
of  the  keynote  as  an  accompaniment,  is  probably 
the  very  oldest  form  of  harmony,  though  it  may 
not  have  been  considered  as  such  at  all,  having 
no  doubt  originated  in  the  mere  imperfection  of 
ancient  instruments,  the  perBistent  sounding  of 
a  drum  or  pipe  with  one  note  against  the  in- 
flected chant  of  voices,  etc.  Among  the  first 
rude  specimens  of  harmony  given  by  Guido  in 
the  *  Micrologus '  is  the  following  : — 

Ex.5. 


But  it  is  probable  that  all  such  Drones,  even 
down  to  their  high  development  in  the  bagpipe 
and  hurdygurdy,  rested  on  no  theoretical  basis, 
but  were  of  accidental  origin.  Looked  at  in  the 
light  of  modem  knowledge,  however,  we  see 
in  the  drone  an  unconscious  groping  after  the 
truth  of  the  Harmonic  Scale,  on  which  all  modern 
harmony  rests.  We  now  perceive  that  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant,  or  even  both  together, 
may  with  perfect  propriety  be  sounded  through 
any  Tonic.  Dominant,  or  Supertonic  harmonies, 
flinoe  these  must  always  consist  of  harmonics 


generated  by  the  Tonic  or  its  harmonics,  and 
the  generator  is  therefore  always  a  true  bass. 

But  to  leave  theory  and  come  to  practice,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  contrapuntal  music  of 
the  1 6th  century  the  desire  for  some  relief  to 
note-i^;ainst-note  counterpoint  gave  rise  to  the 
sustaining  of  a  note  in  one  part  so  long  aa  the 
others  could  be  brought  to  sound  consonant  with 
it,  and  thus  the  fact  of  a  Dominant  forced  itself 
intb  notice.  The  following  two  examples  from 
Palestrina  show  how  the  idea  of  a  long  sustained 
note  as  a  climax  or  warning  of  a  conclusion  was 
at  this  time  growing. 

Ex.6. 
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The  second  of  these  is  especially  curious,  as  being 
a  real  and  perfectly  modem-sounding  Dominant 
Pedal. 

With  the  development  of  Fugue  and  the  in- 
troduction of  discords  the  Pedal,  as  a  means  of 
climax,  grew  in  importance,  and  in  the  works  of 
Bach  and  Handel  we  find  it  an  almost  india- 
pensable  adjunct  to  a  Fugue.  The  single  speci- 
men from  Bach  which  space  allows  of  our  quoting 
is  interesting  from  the  boldness  with  which  the 
composer  has  seized  the  idea  of  making  a  Pedal 
which  shall  be  first  a  Tonic,  then  a  Dominant, 
and  then  a  Tonic  again.  In  the  Prelude  to  the 
great  Organ  Fugue  in  A  minor  tbere  is  a  very 
long  Pedal,  which  after  4  bars  modulates  thus — 
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and  after  5  ban  more  modulates  back  again. 
There  is  nothing  contrary  to  rule  here,  as  the 
]'edal  is  always  either  Tonic  or  Dominant,  but 
it  is  none  the  leas  a  precedent  for  modulation  on 
a  Pedal. 

A  curious  example  of  apparent  modulation  on 
a  Pedal  is  to  be  observed  in  the  concluding  bars 
of  a  Dominant  Pedal  which  joins  the  first  and 
second  subjects  of  the  ist  movement  of  Chopin^s 
B  minor  Sonata — 
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In  the  fourth  bar  of  this  quotation  we  seem  to 
have  got  into  a  Dominant  seyenth  of  Ct],  but 
this  is  not  really  the  case,  the  Ctj  being,  as  be- 
fore, an  appoggiatura  over  Bb,  the  Dominant 
minor  ninth  of  A,  and  the  real  third  (C|)  being 
ingeniously  omitted  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
delusion.  Not  till  the  very  last  group  of  semi- 
quavers  are  we  undeceived. 

A  Pedal  may  occur  in  either  an  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  part,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  from 
its  nature  that  it  is  most  effective  as  a  bass,  the 
clumsy  name  of '  inverted  Pedal  *  applied  to  it  in 
any  but  this  position,  seeming  to  stamp  it  as  un- 
natural. The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo' in  Beethoven's 
9th  Symphony  offers  a  good  example  of  a  Pedal 
taken  in  all  positions. 

Being  apparently  alien  to  the  harmony,  it  is 
always  desirable  that  the  Pedal  should  lie  far 
removed  from  the  other  parts,  which  is  impossible 
when  it  occurs  in  a  middle  part.  Even  in 
orchestral  compositions,  where  the  Trumpets  and 
Horns  are  frequently,  from  their  nature,  employed 
on  a  middle  Pedal,  much  harshness  results, 
although  the  pedal  stands  out  in  relief  through 
contrast  of  timbre.  Thus  the  following  passage  in 
Grieg^s  Pianoforte  Concerto  sounds  very  strange, 
though  really  it  is  quite  simple : 

Ex.  10. 
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In  the  duet  in  the  first  Act  of  Bizet*s  'Carmen,' 
however,  a  concealed  tonic  Pedal  in  a  middle 
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part  is  prodaotiv9  of  novel  and  charming  bar^ 
monious  effect :-« 

Ex.  11. 
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Here,  on  dissecting  the  arpeggios  of  the  aooom- 
paniment^  the  Bb  is  seen  to  be  a  Pedal,  thoi^ 
not  sustained. 

This  brings  nt  to  'figured'  or  'florid'  PedaL 
The  Pedal  note  need  not  be  merely  snatained  or 
reiterated,  but  may  bear  any  ornamental  figure, 
varying  from  a  simple  alternation  with  the  note 
next  above  or  below  (as  in  countless  '  spinning- 
wheel  '  pieces),  to  a  scale  passage  or  figore  of  any 
extent,  provided  this  do  not  suggest  hannony  c£ 
itself.    Thus  in  Beethoven  we  find 
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and  many  similar  passages  (Pinale  of  Symphony 
in  A,  etc.)  of  striking  effect :  whereas  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Wagner,  is  harsh,  from  the  diwhing 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmonies : 
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When  both  Tonic  and  Donunant  are  simul- 
taneously sustained  we  have  a  Double  PedaL  an 
effect  much  used  in  modem  music  to  convey  ideas 
of  a  quaint  or  pastoral  character,  from  its  suggest- 
ing the  drone  of  a  bagpipe .  This  is  a  very  ordinary 
form  of  accompaniment  to  the  popular  songs  and 
dances  of  almost  all  countries,  and  is  so  constantly 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Gounod,  Chopin,  and 
Grrieg  as  to  form  a  mannerism.  Beethoven  has 
produced  a  never-to-be-foigotten  effect  just  be- 
fore the  Finale  of  the  C  minor  S3rmphony  by  the 
simple  yet  unique  device  of  placing,  in  his  loDg 
douole  Pedal,  the  Dominant  under  the  Tonic 
instead  of  above,  as  is  usuaL  This  passage 
stands  absolutely  alone  as  a  specimen  of  Pedal. 

Several  modern  composers  have  attempted  a 
Triple  Pedal — that  is,  the  sustaining  of  the  Tonic, 
the  Dominant,  and  its  Dominant  (major  ninth  of 
Tonic).  Especially  noteworthy  in  Uiis  respect 
is  the  passage  of  30  bars  opening  the  finale  of 
Lalo*8  Spanish  Symphony.  All  such  attempts 
are  futile,  however,  as  tiie  three  notes  fbnn  a 
harmony  of  themselves  and  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  being  treated  as  a  Pedal.  The  fket  is 
to  be  strongly  insisted  on  that  only  the  Tonic 
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snd  Dominant   can   be  Pedals.    The    famons 
passage  in  the  '  Eroica '  Symphony 
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may  be  thought  exquisite  by  some,  and  a  mere 
blunder  by  othen,  but  it  is  not  a  Pedal,  or  any- 
thing else  that  Harmony  has  a  name  for.  But 
what  then  is  to  be  said  for  the  following  extra- 
ordinary passage  in  Grieg*s  song  '  Ausfa&t*  T 

Ex.15. 
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Is  the  Db  here  a  Pedal?  If  so,  the  passage  might 
be  cited  as  a  possible  quadruple  Pedal,  for  £b 
and  a  low  Ab  might  be  added  to  the  bass  with- 
out bad  effect.  The  true  explanation — namely, 
Uiat  here  we  have  no  pedal  at  all,  but  a  melody 
in  double  notes  moving  against  one  continued 
harmony — will  hardly  be  accepted  by  every  one, 
and  the  passage  must  stand  as  a  remarkable 
exception  to  rule. 

.  Beginning  with  Schumann  we  find  that  modem 
composers  have  all  striven  to  invent  new  Pedal 
effects  by  breaking  one  or  other  of  the  three 
goreming  laws,  ui  Schumann's  'Humoreske* 
occurs  the  following  typical  passage — 


where,  on  a  sustained  F  we  modulate  from  Bb 
into  C  minor,  D  minor,  E  minor,  and  F  major, 
sacoeenvely.  Schumann  frequently  on  a  Tonic 
Pedal  modulates  into  the  relative  minor,  as  in 
the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  £b  Symphony,  etc. ; 


bat  such  harmony  being  open  to  another  explana- 
tion than  *  pedal  the  law  renudns  in  force.  Raff 
goes  still  fiurther.  In  the  slow  movement  of  his 
SpringSymphony  he  modulates  through  numerous 
keys  for  a  space  of  40  bars,  always  contriving 
that  a  high  6  may  be  sounded  on  the  first  beat 
of  each  bar  with  some  bearable  degree  of  concord. 
Again,  the  following  passage  from  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  same  composer's  Forest  Symphony — 
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which  is  so  fiur  a  pedal  passage— he  repeats  in 
Bb,  Db,  and  6,  still  with  the  F  in  the  bass, 
producing  an  effect  which  is  certainly  novel,  if 
nothing  else. 

The  only  point  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  that 
our  3rd  rule,  forbidding  motion  to  or  from  the 
pedal  note  when  it  does  Qot  form  part  of  the 
harmony,  has  been  occasionally  violated  without 
unpleasing  effect.  In  Hiller's  Ff  minor  Piano 
Concerto,  the  following  occurs  on  each  repetition 
of  the  main  subject 
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Spohr  has  used  the  Pedal  perhaps  with  greater 
frequency  than  any  composer,  but  his  mode  of 
treatment  is  invariable  and  calls  for  no  notice. 

Songs  and  short  pieces  have  been  occasionally 
written  entirely  on  a  Pedal  bass ;  and  the  longest 
Pedal  extant  is  perhaps  the  introduction  to  Wag- 
ner's opera  •  Die  Walktire.'  [F.  C  ] 

PEDALS  (from  pes,  pedis,  a  foot).  Certain 
appliances  in  the  Organ,  Pianoforte,  and  Harp, 
worked  by  the  feet. 

I.  In  the  Organ  they  are  keys,  sounding  notes, 
and  played  by  the  feet  instead  of  the  hands ; 
and  the  Pedal  -  boabd  is  the  whole  bretidlh 
or  range  of  such  keys.  When  pedals  were  first 
applied  to  English  organs — towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century — they  were  made  (in  the  words 
of  an  old  treatise)  to  *  drag  down '  the  manual 
keys;  and  the  lowest  pedal  was  always  placed 
exactly  below  the  lowest  manual  key.  And  as, 
in  the  organs  of  the  time,  the  manuals  of  one 
would  descend  to  06  with  short  octaves,  of 
a  second  to  the  same  note  with  long  octaves, 
of  a  third  to  FFF,  of  a  fourth  to  CCC,  while 
those  of  a  fifth  would  stop  at  the  orthodox  CC 
key;  and  as  one  organ  would  have  an  octave 
of  pedals,  a  second  an  octave  and  a  half,  and  a 
third  two,  it  was  quite  possible  to  go  to  half 
a  dozen  organs  in  succession  vnthout  finding 
any  two  with  the  pedals  alike,  either  in  position 
or  approach  towiu^is  efficiency.  The  earliest 
specimens,  too,  were  toe-pedals,  like  those  at 
Halberstadt  [page  583,  fig.  la]  ;  but  after  a  time 
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long  pedals,  fitted  in  a  frame,  were  introduced, 
and  called 'German  pedals/  Modifications  in  the 
form  and  plan  of  the  pedal-bonid  soon  began  to 
be  made.  Radiating  pedals,  struck  from  a  centre 
some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  organ  stool, 
were  made  by  Elliott  &  HiU,  and  attached 
to  the  York  Minster  organ  in  1834.  Concave 
pedals,  slightly  rising  at  the  extreme  righl  and 
left  to  meet  the  shortened  reach  of  tie  feet, 
precisely  as  the  plane  of  the  bob  of  a  pendulum 
rises  as  it  swings  to  and  fro,  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Schulze  in  185 1.  Mr.  Henry 
Willis  combined  the  two  in  his  'concave  and 
radiating  pedal-board.*  A  fifth  kind  of  pedal- 
board  consists  of  parallel  pedals,  like  those  first 
described,  but  witn  the  frx>nt8  of  the  short  keys 
slightly  radiating. 

The  compass  almost  universally  adopted  in 
England  for  the  pedal-board,  extends  from  CCG 
up  to  tenor  F,  30  notes — 2}  octaves.  Occa- 
sionally they  are  carried  up  even  to  Gr.  Bach 
wrote  once  only  up  to  F — in  his  Toccata  in  that 
key — and  two  or  tnree  times  to  E.  Once  he 
wrote  down  to  BB,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
a  certain  figure  unaltered.  His  usual  upward 
compass  was  to  tenor  D ;  and  Mendelssohn  never 
wrote  higher  than  that  note  for  the  Pedals. 

The  right  position  for  the  pedal-board  is  with 
the  centre  one  of  the  three  C  pedals  under  the 
*  middle  G '  key  of  the  manuals.  With  this  as  a 
starting-point,  and  the  long  pedals  measuring 
about  al  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  several  intervals  can  be  soon  ascer- 
tained. The  two  breaks  in  each  octave  where 
there  are  no  short  keys — between  B  and  C,  and 
between  E  and  F — are  also  excellent  guides 
which  are  readily  available  to  a  practised 
touch.  The  position  for  the  front  of  ike  short 
keys  of  the  straight  pedals,  is  in  a  line  with 
the  fronts  of  the  short  keys  of  the  Great  Manual. 
With  radiating  pedals  this  arrangement  is  ne- 
cessarily modified.  Occasionally  some  other 
pedal  than  C  is  placed  under  the  G  of  the 
manuals,  to  bring  the  extreme  upper  pedals 
within  more  easy  reach.  This  disturbs  the 
position  of  the  whole  pedal  range  that  is  in  con- 
stant requisition,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few 
notes  that  are  rarely  used. 

GoMPosiTioN  p£DALS.  Pedals  placed  above 
the  pedal-board  throw  out  or  draw  in  the  stops 
in  groups.  When  they  act  upon  the  wind  and 
not  upon  the  stops,  they  are  sometimes  called 
Combination  pedals,  and  are  practically  the  same 
as  the  'Yentils'  of  the  old  German  organs,  and 
the  '  Pedales  des  Combinaisons  *  of  the  modem 
French  builders. 

Swi^L  Pedal.  The  treadle,  usually  placed  to 
the  extreme  right,  by  which  the  swell  shutters 
are  opened  or  closed.  The  pedal  is  lowered  by 
the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  raised  again  by  the 
weignt  of  the  shutters.  In  the  Town  Hall 
organ  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  built  by  Walcker,  the 
swell  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  toe  and 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  heel ;  and,  what  is 
most  useful,  remains  in  any  intermediate  position 
in  which  the  foot  leaves  it.    This  good  arrange- 
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ment  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Lewis  A  Co.  in 
their  fine  organ  in  Glasgow  Hall. 

Other  pedals,  horseahoe-shaped  as  well  as  of 
other  forms,  are  sometimes  introduced  to  act 
upon  the  manual  and  pedal'Oouplers.      [£.  J.H.] 

II.  In  the  Pianoforte,  the  pedals  are  leven^ 
usually  two,'  which  are  pressed  ettber  to 
diminish  or  to  increase  and  prolong  the  tone 
of  a  pianoforte.  That  for  the  left  foot,  the  jnions 
pedal,  acts  by  reducing  the  nomber  of  strings 
struck  by  the  hammers,  or  softens  their  impact 
either  by  interposing  a  strip  of  lelt»  or  by 
diminishing  their  lei^h  of  blow.  That  for  the 
right  foot,  the  forte  pedal,  takes  tbe  dampers 
out  of  use  aUc^ther,  or  allows  the  player,  by 
judicious  management  with  the  foot,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusing  the  sound*  to  augment  and  pro- 
long it  by  increasing  what  are  called  sympathetic 
vibt-ations,  an  inviduable  help  to  the  beauty  of 
tone  of  the  instrument.  Pedals  were  first 
adapted  to  the  harpsichord  to  relieve  the  hands 
from  the  interruption  of  moving  stops.  This 
'beautiful  invention,*  as  C.  P.  £.  Bach  calls  it 
(Versuch  etc.  1763,  ater  Theil,  p.  245),  was  at- 
tributed by  him  to  '  our  celebrated  Herr  Hde- 
feld,*  but  Maoe,  in  'Mosick'a  Monument,'  en- 
ables us  to  claim  the  invention  for  the  F.nglvih 
harpdchord-maker,  John  Hayward,  about  167a 
The  pedals  were  attached  on  either  aide  of  the 
stand  upon  which  the  harpsichord  rested,  as  they 
did  in  Uie  grand  pianoforte  until  1806,  or  even 
later.  The  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  lyre- 
shaped  frame  for  the  pedals  is  not  forthcoming. 
Zumpe's  square  piano  (1766  and  later)  had  stops 
next  to  the  left  hand  of  the  player,  to  raise  the 
dampers  in  two  divisions.*  SStein's  and  other 
German  pianos  had  a  lever  to  be  pressed  by  the 
knee.  Real  Piano  and  Forie  pedals  first  occur 
in  John  Broadwood*H  patent  of  November  L783. 
The  piano  he  effected  by  damp':ng  the  strings 
near  the  belly-bridge  with  a  strip  ot  soft  material 
which  he  called  a  *  sordin  *  or  mute  ;  the  second 
by  taking  away  the  dampers  from  the  strings. 
Sebastian  Erard  placed  the  strip  of  doth  be- 
tween the  hammers  and  the  strings^  an  inventioD 
which  Adolphe  Adam,  in  his  Tutor  for  the  Paris 
Gunservatoire,  baptized  as  celeste.  The  Gennaos 
call  it  Jlauto  pedal,  and  Herr  Bt^SENDORKTEB,  of 
Vienna,  has  lately  reintroduced  it  in  gnind 
pianofortes  as  a  third  pedal,  which  may  be  fixed 
by  a  notch  when  an  almost  dumb  instrument  is 
required  for  practising.  The  'celeste  pedal' 
cannot  however  rival  the  JBolian  chann  of  the 
shifting  pedal,  first  introduced  by  Stein  in  faia 
Saitenharmonica,  the  beauty  of  which  arisei 
from  the  vibrations  of  the  unused  strings  which 
are  excited  from  the  soundboard;  and  as  they 
have  not  been  jerked  by  a  hammer>blow,  thej 
sound  with  another  and  more  ethereal  timbre 
than  those  which  have  been  struck.  MThatahcM 
this  took  on  tbe  imagination  of  Beethoven  maj 
be  seen  from  the  slow  movement  to  his  4th  PF. 


1  Flmno  or  Soft  Pedftl  (Fr.  P«ea«  ^«laJ«.   Genn. 
PiaMaug) ;  Fort«  or  Loud  Damper  F«d&l  (Fr.  Ormmd*  yrjak.  < 
Orm»0t  P0dal,  Forlnmg). 

>  The  dlTltioD  of  the  dftinperf  la  gmnd  pfaaoe  was  ret»tMd  utfi  m 
l«te  M  1^90.  b>  dlTiiloo  of  tlie  right  pedAl-auok 
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Concerto  (1807)  and  the  Solo  Sonatafl,  op. 
1 01.  106,  109,  no.  III,  in  all  of  which  the 
•hifdng  pedal  plays  a  great  part.  It  is  this 
quality  of  which  Chopin,  the  great  master  of 
the  refined  use  of  both  pedals,  made  so  much 
in  his  compositions  and  his  performance.  The 
piano  pedsl  used  to  be  controlled  in  its  shifting 
by  a  small  stop  or  wedge  in  the  righthand  key- 
block,  so  that  the  shift  could  be  made  to  either 
two  strings  or  one  at  the  discretion  of  the  player. 
The  latter  was  Stein*s '  spinetchen,*  the  una  corda 
ot  eine  Saite  of  Beethoven,  who  expressed  the 
return  to  the  three  strings  by  Naek  und  naeh 
mukrere  Saiten,  TtdU  le  corde,  or  TuUo  U  cembalo 
(op.  101).  The  one-string  shift  in  grand  piano- 
fortes has  been  for  many  years  discarded,  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  extra  pedals  that  produced  an 
imitation  of  a  bassoon,  or  added  a  drum,  a  bell, 
etc.  The  use  of  the  celeste  pedal  was  indicated 
by  Hunmiel  with  a  special  sign,  thus  A  .^ 

Turning  to  the  Forte  pedal,  PoUini  invented, 
and  Thalberg,  Henselt,  and  Liszt  carried  to  the 
farthest  limits,  the  relief  of  the  hands  by  the  use  of 
it.  Indeed  it  gave  the  pianist  the  equivalent  to  a 
third  hand ;  since  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
bind  the  fingers  to  the  keys  during  the  measured 
values  of  the  notes ;  but  by  combining  stronger 
expressed  tone  with  the  use  of  the  pedal  a  melody 
could  be  made  prominent,  while  the  fingers  were 
inmiediately  firee  to  take  a  share  in  the  accom- 
paniment or  what  not,  in  any  part  of  the  key- 
board. By  this  expedient  idl  harmonious  ex- 
tensions become  possible.  The  effect  of  the  forte 
or  damper  pedal  is  to  increase  the  tone  of  the 
note  struck  by  calling  out  the  partial  tones  of 
lower  notes  which  are  equivalent  to  its  full 
vibrating  length  or  prime ;  the  strings  of  higher 
regiaterH  becoming  primes  to  the  partials  com- 
posing the  note  struck ;  in  both  cases  by  relation 
of  measurement  and  by  excitement  from  the 
•oundboard.'  The  pedal  thus  adds  a  wonderful 
enrichment  to  the  tone.  The  modem  signs  for 
its  use  and  disuse  are  respectively  '  Ped.'  and 
^,  or  a  star.  Herr  Hans  Schmitt,  in  his 
admirable  lectures  on  the  pedals  (Das  Pedal 
des  Clavieres,  Vienna  1875),  proposes  for  the 
finer  use  of  this  pedal  a  notation  beneath  the 
usual  staves    f^    — " — ,  thus  by  note  and  rest 

marking  the  action  of  the  foot  with  the  greatest 
nicety. 

An  important  pedal  {Pidale  de  prolongement 
<m  tonaU ;  Germ.  Kunsf pedal)  was  introduced  by 
Montal  of  Paris,  a  blind  man,  and  exhibited  by 
him  in  186  a  in  London.  [See  Pianopobtx.]  The 
object  of  it  is  to  allow  selected  notes  to  vibrate 
while  the  rest  are  immediately  damped.  It 
has  been  again  brought  forward  by  Stein  way 
and  others,  and  its  value  much  insisted  upon. 

1  TbU  arnungraiant  of  tha  thiftlog  Mfl  pedal  exists  In  an  on- 
Altered  frmnd  piano  of  John  Broailwood's  dated  17%!.  It  is  thus 
pcMsIbia  that  In  this  form  It  may  have  been  an  Invention  of  that 
maker,  or,  if  not  his.  an  English  luTentlon  simultaneously  with 
Stein's. 

3  The  partials  aboTe  the  prime  also  ncite  their  equivalents  In 
Tibratlng  length,  but  will  probably  nut  be  audible  above  the  thlnl 
or  fourth.  Owltig  to  equal  temperamenlHunIng  the  fifth  partial 
ooald  only  be  very  feeblr  excited.  At  the  seventh  and  eighth  w« 
arrive  about  the  stilkinc  place  of  the  hasimer  bj  which  thoM  partials 
are  obliterated. 


We  cannot  however  believe  that  it  will  be  of  use 
in  a  concert  room.  The  Kunst-pedal  of  Herr 
Zachariae  of  Stuttgart  divides  the  row  of  dampers 
by  fbnr  cleft  pedal  feet  into  eight  sections,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  use  of  the  staccato.  [See 
Sordini.] 

III.  In  the  Harp  the  pedals  are  not  keys,  as 
in  the  Organ,  nor  do  they  modify  the  colour  and 
amount  of  the  tone,  as  in  the  Piano ;  but  it  is 
their  province  to  alter  the  pitch  in  two  gra- 
dations of  a  semitone  each.  The  mechanical 
contrivance  for  this  is  described  in  the  article 
Harp.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  687.]  The  invention  of  these 
chromatic  pedals  is  attributed  to  a  Bavarian, 
named  Hochbrucker,  about  1730.  The  gpradual 
improvement  and  extended  use  of  them  culmin- 
ated in  1 8 10,  in  the  Double  Action  harp  at  that 
date  perfected  by  Sebastian  £rard.         [A.J.H.] 

PEERSON,  PEARSON,  or  PIERSON, 
Martin,  Mus.  Bac.,  graduated  at  Oxford  July 
8,  16  T  3.  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
Leighton*s  *  Teares  or  Lamentacions,  etc.*  1614. 
In  1630  he  published  'Private  Musicke,  or  the 
First  Booke  of  Ayres  and  Dialogues.  Contayning 
Songs  of  4,  5  and  6  parts,  of  severall  sorts,  and 
being  Verse  and  Chorus,  is  fit  for  Voyces  and 
Viols.  And  for  want  of  Viols  they  may  be  per- 
formed to  either  the  ViiginaU  or  Lute,  where 
the  proficient  can  play  upon  the  Ground,  or  for 
a  shift  to  the  Base  Viol  alone.  All  made  and 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.'  The  last 
piece  in  the  collection  the  composer  teUs  us  '  was 
made  for  the  King  and  Queeues  entertaynment 
at  High-gate  on  May-day,  1604.*  About  the 
same  period  he  became  master  of  the  chiMren  of 
St.  Paul's.  In  1630  he  published  'Mottects,  or 
Grave  Chamber  Musique,  containing  Songs  of 
five  parts  of  severall  sorts,  some  ful.  and  some 
Verse  and  Chorus.  But  all  fit  for  Voyces  and 
Viols,  with  an  Organ  Part ;  which  for  want  of 
Organs  may  be  performed  on  Virginals,  Base- 
Lute,  Bandora,  or  Irish  Harpe.  Also  a  Mourn- 
ing Song  of  sixe  parts  for  the  Death  of  the  late 
Bight  Honorable  Sir  Fulke  Grevil,  Knight  of 
the  Honorable  order  of  the  Bath,  Lord  Brooke, 
&c.  Composed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.*  He 
died  in  1650  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Faith  under  St.  Paul's.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
poor  of  Marsh,  in  the  parish  of  Dunnington.  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  £100,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase 
for  their  use.  [W.H.H.] 

PELLEGRINI,  Fbtjce,  an  excellent  bass 
singer,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1 7  74.  After  sing- 
ing as  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral,  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Ottani,  who  tau^'ht  him  counter- 
point and  the  art  of  vocalisation.  At  3i  he 
made  his  d^ut  at  Leghorn.  His  fine  voice  and 
good  method  were  at  once  recognised,  and  he 
continued  to  sing  with  success  at  several  of  the 
chief  Italian  theatres,  at  Rome  in  1805.  at 
Milan  in  1806,  and  at  Naples  from  1807  to  1810. 
In  181 1  the  g^nd  part  of  the  &ther  in  '  Agnese ' 
was  written  for  him  by  Paer ;  and  in  this  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Paris. 

Though  past  nis  youth,   he  was  favourably 
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received,  and  begui  to  be  applauded  in  the 
buflb  rAlee  of  Rcwiini's  opens.  Sapeneded  by 
Zucohelliy  he  endeavoured^  bnt  Craitleeily,  to 
find  an  engagement  in  his  native  countiy;  Eben, 
however,  who  had  juit  lost  Bemorini,  was  glad 
to  engage  him  for  London  at  £500  for  the  leaaon 
of  1836.  He  wai  Bucoessful  here,  eepeciallj  in 
comic  characters.  In  1839  a  place,  as  professor 
of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  was 
obtained  for  him  by  the  Vicomte  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy 
this  position,  for  in  183a  he  began  to  lose  hxs 
&oulties,  and  he  died,  in  poor  circumstances. 
Sept,  ao  of  that  year.  Pellegrini  left  6  opera 
of  Duets.  Trios,  Ariette,  Gantate,  and  Solfeggi, 
published  at  Paris.  [J.M.] 

PELLEGRINI,  Giulto,  a  good  bass  ringer, 
was  bom  at  Milan,  Jan.  1,  1806.  In  18 17  he 
was  received  into  the  Conservatorio  of  that  city, 
and  was  taught  by  Banderali.  At  the  early 
age  of  16,  he  made  his  dibut  at  Turin  in 
Pacini's  *  Falegname  di  Livonia^'  and  was  suo- 
cessful  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth  and  in- 
experience. Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  engaged 
at  Munich,  sharing  the  principal  parts  with 
Santini,  and  was  much  applauded.  At  the  death 
of  the  king,  the  Italian  Opera  was  closed. 
Pellegrini,  nothing  daunted,  set  to  work  to  leam 
German ;  and,  after  five  months*  steady  i^iplica- 
tion,  had  mastered  the  language  sufficiently*  to 
i^pear  in  German  Opera,  in  February,  18  a6. 
Appointed  singer  to  the  Court  of  Bavaria  and 
first  bass  to  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Munich,  he 
had  now  achieved  a  brilliant  position,  which  he 
enjoyed  for  many  years.  In  1839  he  made  a 
tour  in  Itilly,  and  sang  with  unvarying  success. 

In  183a  he  came  to  London  with  Madame 
Schroder -Devrient  and  Haitzinger;  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  very  much  attention. 
Tamburini,  Galli,  and  Lablache  were  here.  On  his 
return  to  Munich  he  resumed  his  post  at  court  and 
theatre ;  and  there  he  died  July  i  a,  1 858.  [J.M.] 

PEPUSCH,  John  Chbistopheb,  Mus.  Doc., 
son  of  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  Berlin,  and  bom  there  in  1667.  He  studied 
the  theoiy  of  music  under  Gottlieb  Klingenberg, 
organist  at  Stettin,  and  the  practice  of  it  under 
Grosse,  a  Saxon  organist.  Although  his  father*s 
means  did  not  admit  of  his  receiving  instruction 
for  more  than  one  vear,  he  had  nu^e  such  ex- 
cellent use  of  his  tmie  that  at  14  years  of  age 
he  obtained  an  appointment  at  the  Prussian 
Court.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  he  became  a  deeply 
skilled  theorist.  He  retained  his  appointment 
until  he  was  30  years  old,  when,  being  an  eye- 
witness of  an  act  of  savage  ferocity  on  the  part 
of  the  king  (the  decapitation,  without  trial,  of  an 
officer  who  had  uttered  some  words  at  which  the 
barbarous  despot  took  offence),  he  determined  on 
quitting  his  native  land  for  some  country  where 
hunuui  life  was  not  in  danger  of  destruction  by 
the  unbridled  will  of  an  individual.  He  first 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  upwards 
of  a  year.    He  came  to  England  about  1700  and 
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was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Dmry  Lane.  In 
1707  he  adapted  the  music  of  the  opera.  'Tho- 
myns.  Queen  of  Scythia,*  besEdes  composing  the 
recitatives  and  some  additional  scfogs,  and  prob- 
ably did  the  same  for  others  of  the  Anglo-Italiso 
operas  produced  about  that  period.  And  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  asristanoe  of  Abraham  de 
Mdvre^  the  celebrated  mathematidan,  he  seal* 
ously  pursued  his  study  of  the  moaio  of  the 
ancients.  In  1 7 10  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ea> 
tabUshment  of  the  Aoaokmt  of  AlKCISnt  Muso 
[see  that  name],  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest 
throughout  his  life.  In  1713  he  was  engaged 
by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  as  diganiBt  and  com- 
poser to  his  chapel  at  Canonsi,  for  which  he  pro- 
duced several  services  and  antiiems.  About  the 
same  time  he  published  '  Six  Kngtiah  Cantatas,* 
the  words  by  John  Hughes,  which  were  received 
with  great  favour,  and  one  of  which,  *  Alexis^* 
with  cello  obbligato,  continued  to  be  snng  in  pub- 
lic until  the  first  half  of  the  present  oentuiy  hsd 
nearly  passed  away.  He  subsequently  puUished 
a  similar  set,  the  words  by  various  authors.  On 
July  9,  1 71 3,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mna.  Doc. 
at  Oxford,  his  exercise  (performed  July  13) 
being  a  dramatic  ode  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht: 
the  words  were  printed  on  both  ndes  of  a 
folio  leaf.  About  the  same  time  he  revived 
the  practice  of  solmisation  by  bexadiordi^ 
which  had  been  abandoned  for  upwaxds  of  a 
century.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  munc 
director  at  Linooln*s  Inn  Fields  Theatre^  and 
continued  so  for  many  years.  During  his  en- 
gagement there  he  composed  the  music  for 
*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  masque,  1715;  'Apolb 
and  Daphne,'  and '  The  Death  of  Dido,'  masques, 
1 7 16 ;  and  '  The  Union  of  the  Three  Sister  Arts,' 
masque  for  St.  CecUia's  Day,  1723  ;  besides 
arranging  the  tunes  and  composing  overtures  for 
'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  1 737, and  <The  Wedding,' 
another  ballad  opera,  1734.  He  also  arranged 
the  tunes  for  Gay's  interilicted  opera  'PoDy,' 
1730.  In  1734  he  was  induced  to  join  in  Dr. 
Berkeley's  scheme  of  a  collie  in  the  Bermudas, 
and  actually  embarked,  but  the  ship  bemg 
wrecked,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  and 
he  returned  to  England.  He  ahortly  afiei^ 
wards  married  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  the  eminent 
singer,  who  brought  him  a  fortune  of  £10,000. 
In  1730  there  was  published  anonymously  *A 
Treatise  on  Harmony,  containing  the  chief 
Rules  for  composing  in  two,  three  and  four 
parts.'  As  the  rules  contained  in  the  book  were 
those  which  Pepusch  was  in  the  habit  of  im- 
parting to  his  pupils,  and  as  they  were  published 
without  the  necessary  musical  examples,  he  felt 
compelled  to  adopt  the  work,  and  acoordingly 
in  1 731  published  a  'Second  Edition'  with  the 
requisite  additions,  but  still  without  his  name. 
It  was  conjectured  that  the  first  edition  wss 
put  forth  by  Viscount  Paisley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Aberoom,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Pepusch's ;  but  on  this  point  nothing  is  known. 
In  1737  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  or 
ganist  of  the  Charter  House,  where  he  passtd 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoting  himself  U> 
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his  BtudieCy  the  care  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music,  and  the  instruction  of  a  few  favourite 
pupils.  His  wife  is  commonly  said  to  have  died 
in  1 740,  but  an  entry  in  a  MS.  diary  kept  b^ 
Benjamin  (afterwards  Dr.)  Cooke,  then  a  pupU 
of  PepuBch,  proves  her  death  to  have  taken  place 
in  or  about  August  1746.  Cooke  writes,  under 
date  'Sunday,  Aug.  10,  1746,' — 'I  was  at  the 
(Surrey)  Chapel  in  the  morning,  but  in  the  after- 
noon went  to  Vauxhall  with  the  Doctor,  Mrs. 
Pepusch  being  dead.*  Pepusch  lost  his  only 
child,  a  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  some 
short  time  befure.  He  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
ancient  Genera,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1746,  and  for  which  he  was 
elected  F.R.S.  He  died  July  20,  175  a,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter  House,  where 
a  tablet  was  placed  to  his  memory  in  1757.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  before  named  he  produced 
odes  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
1707  (sung  by  Margarita  de  TEpine  and  Mrs. 
Tofts)  and  for  the  Princess  of  Wales*s  birthday, 
March  1, 1 715-16;  airs,  sonatas,  and  concertos  for 
various  combinations  of  string  and  wind  instru- 
ments, and  some  Latin  motets.  He  also  edited 
Corelli's  Sonatas  in  score.  In  175 1  he  dictated 
'A  Short  Account  of  the  Twelve  Modes  of  Com- 
position and  their  Progression  in  every  Octave,* 
never  published.  He  bequeathed  his  library 
to  John  Travers  and  Ephraim  Kelner,  on  whose 
deaths  it  was  dispersed.  A  portrait  of  him  is 
in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  Another  portrait, 
by  Hudson,  has  been  engraved.  Although  Pe- 
pusch was  somewhat  pedantic,  he  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  musical  science,  and  the  musicians  he 
formed  (of  whom  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
Travers,  Boyce,  and  Cooke)  sufficiently  attest  his 
•kill  as  a  teacher.  L^.H.H.] 

PERABO,  Ebnst,  bom  at  Wiesbaden,  Nov. 
14,  1845,  one  of  10  children,  sll  followers  of 
music.  His  talent  showed  itself  very  early, 
And  when  only  nine  he  is  said  to  have  played 
Bach*s  'Well-tempered  Clavier*  by  heart.  In 
1853  his  parents  took  him  to  New  York,  and 
after  a  time  arrangements  were  made  to  send 
him  back  to  Germany  for  education.  He  left 
the  United  States  Sept.  i,  1858,  and  after  neariy 
four  yean  at  Hamburg  entered  the  Leipzig  Con- 
•ervatorium  Oct.  as,  ibSi.  After  going  success- 
folly  through  the  oooise  there  under  Moscheles, 
Bichter,  etc.,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  Nov. 
1865,  and  after  some  hesitation  settled  at  Boston, 
where  he  is  well  known  and  much  esteemed  as  a 
teacher,  a  pianoforte  player,  and  a  composer  and 
arranger  of  music  for  that  instrument.  He  plays 
at  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  at  re- 
citals of  his  own.  His  repertoire  is  good  and 
wide,  and  his  style  of  playing  is  highly  spoken  of. 
Amongst  other  thin{;s  he  has  play^  the  whole  of 
Schubert's  PF.  Sonatas  in  public.  His  composi- 
tions embrace  a  Scherzo,  op.  a,  an  Introduction 
and  Andante,  op.  45,  and  3  Studies,  op.  9.    [G.] 

PERCUSSION.    The  treatment  of  a  lai^ge 
proportion  of  discords  is  divided  into  three  stages 
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— Prepamtlon,  Percussion,  and  Resolution.  The 
Preparation  is  the  sounding  of  a  discordant  note 
in  a  previous  chord.  Percussion  is  the  actnal 
sounding  of  the  disconl,  and  Resolution  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  its  release,  or  passage  into  con- 
cordance. In  the  following  example,  where  £  in 
the  treble  of  the  second  chord  is  the  discordant 
note,  (a)  is  the  preparation,  (6)  the  percussion, 
and  (c)  the  resolution.    [See  Paeparation,  and 

RsaOLUTION.] 
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PERCY,  John,  was  a  composer  of  ballads 
which  were  in  favour  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  but  which  have  now  passed  out 
of  remembrance,  with  the  single  exception  of 
'Wapping  Old  Stairs.'  He  died  Jan.  a4, 
1797-  [W.H.H.] 

PERDENDOSI.  PERDENDO  LE  FORZE, 
'losing  strength.'  A  direction  like  'moremlo,* 
nearly  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or 
section  of  a  movement.  It  denotes  a  gradual 
diminuendo,  and  In  the  later  modem  masters,  a 
slight  rallentando  as  well.  Beethoven  uses 
'  perdendo  le  forze,  dolente '  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  op.  no,  where 
the  slow  time  of  the  movement  (Adagio  ma  non 
troppo)  is  resumed  after  the  interruption  by  the 
fugue.  It  is  used  as  an  Italian  version  of 
'  Ermattet,  klagend,'  which  is  written  above  it. 
He  also  employs  *  sempre  perdendo '  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4),  in 
bars  I  a  to  10  from  the  end.  'Perdendosi*  is 
used  by  Weber  frequently,  for  instance  in  tie 
slow  movement  of  the  pianoforte  sonata  in  C,  op. 
24,  etc.,  and  by  Chopin  in  the  second  of  the  two 
Polonaises  op.  40,  just  before  the  return  to  the 
first  subject.  [J.  A.  F.  M.] 

PEREZ,  Davidi,  son  of  a  Spaniard,  bom 
in  Naples  171 1,  was  admitted  in  1718  to  the 
Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto,  where 
he  studied  the  violin  under  Antonio  GaJlo,  and 
counterpoint  under  Francesco  Mandni.  His 
first  opera  'Siroe*^  was  composed  for  San  Carlo 
in  1740.  At  the  invitation  of  Prince  Naselli 
he  went  to  Palermo,  and  became  master  of  the 
Real  Cappella  Palatina.  Here  he  remained  till 
1 748,  and  produced  'L'Eroismo  di  Scipione'(  1 741 ), 
'Astartea,*  *  Medea,'  and  'L'lsola  incantata.' 
After  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito*  (i 749), given  at  San 
Carlo  in  Naples,  and  *  Semiramide '  ( 1 750)  at  the 
Teatro  delle  Dame  in  Rome,  he  composed  operas 
for  all  the  principal  towns  in  Italy.  In  175  a  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Lisbon,  where  he  com- 
posed '  Demofoonte '  for  Gizziello  and  the  tenor 
Raaff  (Mozart's  Munich  friend),  the  success  of 
which  was  so  great  that  the  King  bestowed  on 
him  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  the  post  of '  maestro 
at  the  Real  Cappella,*  with  a  salary  of  30,000 
francs.  The  new  theatre  in  Lisbon  was  opened 
in  1755  wiUi  Perez  8  opera  'Alessandro  nelle 

1  Ite  Kort.  dattd  17401  to  la  the  Bcftl  Con«flo  of  SlaplM. 
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Indie,'  in  which  a  corps  of  cavalxy,  and  a  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  as  described  by  Quintns  Cnrtius, 
appeareid  on  the  stage.  Peres  procured  the  beet 
Italian  singen  for  the  opera  during  his  manager- 
ship.  In  1 755  he  came  to  London,  and  produced 

*  Ezio  *  with  great  success.  Here  also  was  pub- 
lished in  177^  a  fine  edition,  with  portrait,  of  his 

*  Mattutini  de  Mortf ,'  his  best  sacred  work,  though 
he  also  composed  when  in  Lisbon,  a  '  Credo  *  for 
two  choirs,  and  other  church  music.  His  compo- 
sitions can  scarcely  be  called  remarkable,  and 
F^tis  ranks  him  below  Jomelli.  .  In  person  he 
resembled  Handel,  and  like  him  lost  his  sight  in 
old  age,  but  worked  on  up  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Lisbon  in  1778.  Specimens  of  Perez 
will  be  found  in  Vincent  Novello's  various  pub- 
lications. [F-<^-] 

•  PERFECT.  Of  Cadences  the  word  'perfect* 
is  used  to  indicate  such  as  give  the  most  absolute 
effect  of  a  conclusion,  by  passing  through  a  chord 
or  chords  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  a  key 
to  the  tonic  chord  of  that  key  in  its  first  position. 
[See  Cadencb.]  Of  Intervals  the  word  is  chiefly 
used  in  modem  times  to  describe  certain  of  the 
purest  and  simplest  kinds,  as  fifths  and  fourths, 
when  in  their  most  consonant  forms ;  in  the  early 
days  of  modem  music  it  was  used  in  contrast  to 
the  terms  '  imperfect  '^and  'middle'  to  classify  the 
consonances  in  the  order  of  their  theoretical 
excellence.  [See  Habuont,  Interval,  Tem- 
perament].  [C.H.H.P.] 

PER6ETTI.  Probably  the  last  castrate  who 
ever  sang  in  England.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Societa  A.rmonica,  May  6, 1844,  in  an 
aria  firom  '  Ciglio,^  an  opera  of  his  own,  and  is  de« 
scribed  as  *  a  brilliant  and  expressive  singer,  who 
won  a  deserved  encore'  (Mus.  Examiner).    [6.] 

PERGOLA,  LA.  La  Pergola  is  the  principal 
th^tre  of  Florence,  and  takes  its  name  from 
that  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  thirty  proprietors,  who 
form  the  society — or,  to  use  the  English  term, 
the  company — of  the  Immofiili,  Operatic  music 
and  ballets  are  the  only  kind  of  performances 
given  in  this  theatre,  which  is  the '  Grand  Opera' 
of  Florence.  The  interior  of  the  bouse  is  hand- 
somely fitted  and  decorated,  and  is  capable  of 
accomodating  about  2500  spectators. 

The  original  theatre  was  erected  in  1650  upon 
the  designs  of  the  celebrated  architect  Tacca.  It 
was  a  wooden  structure,  and  lasted  until  1 738, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  solid  build- 
ing. It  was  inaugurated  with  the  opera  '  Dafhe'  by 
Peri  and  Caccini,  which  had  been  written  in  1594, 
and  was  the  first  opera  ever  written.         [L.  R.] 

PERGOLESI,  Giovanni  Battista,  though 
bom  at  Jesi  in  the  Roman  States,  Jan.  3,  1710, 
was  domiciled  and  educated  at  Naples,  and  ranks, 
by  his  style  and  his  sympathies,  among  Neapoli- 
tan composers.  Various  dates  between  1 703  and 
1707,  and  various  places,  have  been  given  for 
his  birth.  Quadrio  alone,  in  his  '  Istoria  della 
volgar  poesia/  has  stated  the  real  truth,  but  all 
doubt  on  the  subject  was  removed  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villarosa,  who  in  1831  obtained  a  copy 
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of  Pergolesi's  baptismal  certificate,  signed  by  the 
priest  of^ihe  Duomo  where  the  original  exists, 
and  attested  by  the  ConfcUoniere  of  Jesi,  estab- 
lishing beyond  dispute  that  the  composer  wss 
bom  uiere,  in  1710.^ 

It  is  not  known  how  he  came  to  be  takoi  to 
Naples,  but  he  was  at  an  early  age  admitted  to 
the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri  in  Gesh  Cristo,  to 
study  violin^playing  under  Domenioo  de  Mattoia 
He  first  attracted  notice  by  the  original  passages 
he  invented  for  his  instnmaent,  not  only  iancifbl 
gruppetti  and  ornaments,  but  strange  chromatic 
progressions,  based  on  new  harmonies,  and  quite 
unlike  anything  known  then  and  there  in  that 
style  of  music.  When  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  ears  of  Matteis  he  desired  to  hear  these 
things,  and  having  heard  them,  asked  the  youth 
who  had  taught  him  these  new  modulations  and 
harmonies.  On  being  assured  that  he  had  learnt 
them  from  no  one,  his  next  question  was,  'Could 
he  write  them  down  T '  The  restdt  of  which  was 
that  on  the  following  day  the  boy  brought  him 
a  specimen  of  his  powers,  thrown  into  the  fonn 
of  a  little  sonata.  Matteis  then  placed  him 
under  Gaetano  Greco,  professor  of  ooanterpoint  at 
the  Conservatorio,  and  after  his  death  he  was 
taught  for  a  short  time  by  Durante,  and  then  by 
Francesco  Feo.  His  progress  was  rapid,  but  he 
speedily  shook  off  to  a  great  extent  the  contra- 
puntal yoke  of  his  masters,  and  wrote  in  a 
style  of  his  own,  more  melodious  and  man 
directly  expressive  than  theirs,  while  of  their 
science  he  retained  just  so  much  as  could  be 
made  strictly  subordinate  to  theae  objects  and 
no  more.  The  first  composition  of  his  that  we 
know  was  a  'sacred  drama,*  'La  ConveraioDe 
di  S.  Guglielmo,'  written  while  still  a  student 
It  was  performed,  wt/A  comic  intermezzi,  in  the 
summer  of  1731,  at  the  Cloister  of  S.  AgneUe^ 
for  the  *  honest  recreation  *  of  the  younger  m^n- 
bers  of  the  congregation  at  the  church  of  the 
PP.  Filippini,  where  Pergolesi  during  his  school 
years  was  wont  to  go  every  day  to  play  an  organ 
sonata,  or  '  voluntary,*  between  two  sennooa 
Fetis  says  that  this  composition  shows  no  in- 
dication of  genius.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
still  remarkable.  A  sense  of  dnunAtic  contrast 
is  evinced  in  the  music  given  to  the  Asgd 
and  the  Demon,  who  represent  the  good  and 
evil  principles  respectively;  the  former  of  whom 
sings  in  the  florid  style  of  Porpora,  while 
the  Demon's  airs  are  bold  and  broad.  One 
especially  enex^getic  song  he  has,  expressive  of 
defiance,  in  which  his  admissions  of  temporaiy 
defeat  and  his  intentions  of  ultimate  triumpl^ 
are  illustrated  by  flights  of  scales  on  the  violiu, 
upwards  or  downwards,  according*  to  dicom* 
stances;  an  attempt  at  note-painting,  boyiih 
perhaps,  but  still  daring  at  that  time. 

After  leaving  the  Conservatorio  he  zecdved 
lessons  in  vocsd  composition  from  Vinci,  whcee 
style  was  more  akin  to  his  own  than  that  of  bii 
former  teachers,  and,  it  is  said,  from  Hasse,  who. 
if  this  is  true,  must  have  learnt  more  from  hi« 

1  Hemorle  del  ooinpo«itore  di  muBica  del  Regno  dl  IbsoIL  ncee^ 
dal  JSAndiefle  dl  VIlIaroM,  Hapoll.  IMO.  p.  mi.  "'" 
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pupil  than  he  could  teach  him.  Hie  first  opera, 
'La  SalluBtia,'  was  produced  in  the  winter  of  this 
year,  1731,  at  the  Fiorentini  theatre,  and  many 
novel  effects  were  introduced  in  the  orchestral 
parts.  Yillarosa  says  it  deserved  the  highest  ap- 
proval; hut  it  seems  to  have  had  a  mere  succis 
cPestinte.  This  was  also  the  case  with  an  inter- 
mezzo, 'Amor  fa  Tuomo  cieco  * ;  while  '  Reciniero/ 
a  serious  opera,  produced  at  the  S.  Bartolomeo, 
fiuled  outright.  It  would  have  gone  ill  with  Per- 
golesi  if  he  had  not  found  a  friend  in  the  Prince 
of  Stegliano,  first  equerry  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
who,  perceiving  his  rare  abilities,  helped  him 
and  got  employment  for  him.  For  this  friend 
he  wrote  the  thirty  Trios  for  two  violins  and 
bass,  twenty-four  of  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  London  and  Amsterdam.  It  was 
probably  due  to  the  Prince  that  when,  after  a 
terrible  earthquake  at  Naples,  a  solemn  mass 
was  voted  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  Per- 
golesi  was  commissioned  to  compose  the  music, 
a  task  he  performed  by  writing  a  mass,  with 
vespers,  for  ten  voices  and  double  orchestra. 
Soon  after  this  he  wrote  another  mass,  also 
for  double  chorus  of  five  voices  and  two  or- 
chestras. Leo,  whom  he  invited  to  hear  his 
work,  was  astonished,  both  at  the  beauty  of 
the  music  and  the  short  time  in  which  it  had 
been  composed,  and  publicly  praised  the  youth- 
ful maestro.  To  this  mass  Pergolesi  subsequently 
added  a  third  and  fourth  choir,  and  it  was  per- 
formed, entire,  at  the  church  of  the  Filippini. 

F^tis  remarks  that  at  this  time  Pergolesi,  dis- 
gusted with  his  ill  success,  had  ceased  to  write 
for  the  theatre,  and  was  now  led  back  to  it  by 
bis  artistic  bent.  But  as  all  the  works  yet  enu- 
merated seem  to  have  been  produced  in  1 731,  his 
disgust  cannot  have  lasted  very  long,  and  we  can 
only  suppose  that  the  composition  of  some  of  them 
was  considerably  antecedent  to  their  performance. 
In  the  winter  of  this  same  year  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  intermezzo^  *  La  Serva  Padrona.*  This 
little  operetta,  which  retains  its  freshness  and 
charm  at  the  present  day,  must,  when  produced, 
have  been  unique  of  its  kind,  and  has  served  as 
the  foundation  of  every  comic  Italian  opera 
written  since,  up  to  Rossini's  time.  Part  of  its 
success  on  the  stage  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
humorous,  neatly-written  libretto ;  this  however 
would  not  have  survived  commonplace  music  any 
noore  than  fine  music  can  secure  a  long  lease  of 
life  for  an  utterly  dull  libretto.  There  are  but 
two  characters,  and  the  orchestra  is  limited  to 
^e  string  quartet,  but  the  action  is  so  sustained, 
and  the  music  so  varied,  that  there  is  not  a  dull 
line  in  it.  Servilely  imitated  as  it  has  been  ever 
since,  it  has,  itself,  the  ring  of  young  music. 
The  oppressed  master  who  complains,  threatens, 
blusters,  flinches,  hesitates,  is  lost,  and  finally 
has  to  give  in,  eat  his  own  words,  and  chanter 
apris  to  the  end  of  the  story;  the  uppish  ser- 
vant who  defies  her  master,  frightens  him  with 
her  shrewish  tongue,  cajoles  him,  deceives  him 
by  the  most  transparent  of  artifices,  then,  when 
she  has  worked  on  his  feelings  enough,  turns  on 
him  and  shows  him  what  a  fool  he  has  been. 
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and  gets  her  own  way  all  the  same ;  the  mock 
heroic,  the  deprecatory,  the  pathetic  and  the 
buffo — these  things  may  have  been  as  well  com- 
bined and  much  iiEurther  developed  since  Pergo- 
lesi's  day,  but  at  that  time  there  was  nothing 
like  them.  The  recitatives  are  full  of  animation 
and  spirit.  The  one  blot  on  the  piece  is  the 
inevitable  Da  Capo  in  the  airs,  which  Pergolesi, 
with  all  his  genius,  was  still  too  much  a  child 
of  the  time  to  set  aside. 

The  success  of  the  *  Serva  Padrona'  appears 
to  have  been  very  limited,  but  was  the  greatest 
that  ever  fell  to  Pergolesi's  lot.  His  next  operas, 
the  'Maestro  di  Musica*  (very  popular  at  a  later 
date),  and  *  II  Geloso  schemito,*  seem  to  have 
met  with  little  or  no  recognition.  'Lo  Frate 
innamorato,'  a  buffo  opera,  in  Neapolitan  dialect, 
was  performed  at  the  Fiorentini  theatre  in  1 733. 
The  San  Bartolomeo  produced  the  'Prigionier 
superbo,*  and  repeatcKi  the  'Serva  Padrona.' 
For  this  theatre,  in  1734,  he  wrote  '  Adriano  in 
Siria,'  an  opera  in  three  acts,  and  an  intennnzo 
'  Livietta  e  Fracolo* ; '  La  Contadina  astuta'  also 
belongs  probably  to  the  same  time.  In  this  year 
he  went  to  live  at  liOreto,  as  chapel-master  there. 

After  writing,  in  1 735,  a  buffo  opera, '  Flaminio,' 
which  met  with  mudi  success  when  played  in 
1 749,  thirteen  years  after  his  death,  he  undertook 
a  work  of  another  kind,  the  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic *  Stabat  Mater,*  for  soprano  and  contralto, 
destined  to  become  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  of  all  his  works.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  composition  were  these.  Every 
Friday  in  March,  for  many  years  past,  had  the 
Confiratemity  of  San  Luigi  di  Palazzo  performed 
the  'Stabat  Mater'  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti. 
Weary  of  always  repeating  the  same  music, 
the  brethren  made  up  their  minds  to  ask  Per- 
golesi to  compose  a  new  Stabat.  The  luxury  was 
not  ruinous.  Ten  ducats  (about  35s.)  was  the 
price  i^reed  upon,  and  this  was  paid  in  advance 
to  the  composer.  Just  after  its  commencement, 
however,  the  task  had  to  be  suspended  for  a 
while.  His  fiemie,  hitherto  solely  confined  to 
Naples,  seems  now  to  have  spread  as  &r  as 
Rome,  for  he  was  engaged  to  compose  an  opera 
for  the  Tordinone  theatre  in  that  city.  This  was 
*  L'Olimpiade ' — the  book  Metastasio's,  the  music 
in  its  composer's  happiest  vein.  It  was,  how- 
ever, received  with  apathetic  indifference,  while 
'  Nerone,'  an  opera  composed  for  the  same  house 
at  the  same  time  by  £gidio  Duni,  greatly  Per- 
golesi's inferior,  had  a  brilliant  success.  Even 
Duni  himself  keenly  resented  this  lack  of  appre- 
ciation by  the  Romans,  saying  plainly  that  the 
failure  of  'L'Olimpiade*  was  due  to  its  being  too 
good  for  the  public,  avowing  himself  *frenetico 
contro  U  puhhlico  Romano^*  and  doing  all  he 
could,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  about  a  reaction  in 
its  favour. 

Pergolesi  went  back  toLoreto  much  discouraged 
by  his  theatrical  ex|>eriences.  He  set  to,  work 
again  at  the  Stabat  Mat^r,  but  his  health,  which 
had  been  feeble  for  some  time,  became  worse, 
and  consuuiption  set  in.  A  change  of  climate 
I  was  declared  imperative;  he  returned  to- Naples, 
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and  went  to  the  ma  at  PoBnoli.  Here,  tboogli 
growing  steadily  wone,  he  did  not  deeist  firom 
Us  labours.  He  wrote  the  Cantata  for  a  single 
▼oice,  *Orfeo  e  Euridice/  and  the  beautiful  *  Salve 
BeginAi'  aIso  for  one  voice,  with  two  violins, 
▼iola  and  organ,  both  among  his  happiest  inspi- 
rations,  the  Utter  in  particular  unsurpassed  in 
purity  of  style,  and  pathetic,  touching  expression. 

His  old  master,  Feo,  who  loved  him  tsuderly, 
came  to  visit  him  during  his  illness,  and^  finding 
him  working  at  the  Stabat  Mater,  entreated 
him  to  lay  it  aside,  telling  him  that  he  was 
unfit  for  any  exertion.  Pergdesi  answered  that 
he  had  been  paid  ten  ducats  for  a  composition 
which  would  not  be  valued  at  ten  ^;06cAt,  and 
that  he  could  not  but  fulfil  his  agreement. 
Not  many  days  after,  Feo  found  him  sink- 
ing, and  scarcely  able  to  say  that  the  Stabat 
was  finished  and  sent  off.  He  expired  on 
March  i6,  1736,  having  just  completed  his  26th 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  precincts  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pouuoli,  where,  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  by  the  Marquis  de  Villarosa  and  the 
Cavaliere  Corigliano. 

He  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  live  than  he 
became  the  object  of  an  interest  only  equal  to 
the  indifference  shown  him  in  his  lifetime.  It 
was  currently  asserted  that  his  death  was  due 
to  poison — a  report  for  which  there  was  no 
foundation.  The  failure  of  his  health  was  slow 
and  gradual,  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  of  excesses  to  which  disap* 
pointment  and  depression  may  have  rendered 
nim  prone.  But  public  curiosity,  once  awakened, 
knew  no  bounds.  Unlike  most  other  Italian 
composers  of  his  century,  who,  the  objects  of 
unmeasured  admiration  during  their  lives,  are 
now  forgotten,  or  recalled  occasionally  by  way  of 
a  curiosity,  Pergolesi*s  renown  was  entirely  poet- 
humous.  Rome  revived  the  despised  Olimpiade, 
and  found  that  it  was  good.  All  Italv  was  bent 
on  possessing  and  performing,  not  his  oest  works 
only,  but  trivial  fieuroes  and  itUermezzif  raobably 
written  as  'pot-boilers.*  The  Serva  Padrona 
was  introduced  into  France  in  1  ^50,  and  made  a 
furore.  It,  and  the  Maestro  di  Musica,  were 
translated  into  French,  and  have  been  popular 
in  Paris  ever  since.  Rousseau,  Marmontel  and 
d'Alembert  extol  his  truth,  simplicity  and  pathos, 
asserting  that  he  restored  music  to  nature,  and 
freed  her  from  the  conventional  trammels  of  an 
arid  science.  Chateaubriand,  on  the  contrary, 
finds  him  too  artificial,  and,  contrasting  Ids 
sacred  music  with  Gregorian  plain-song,  says  he 
would  have  done  better  if,  instead  of  display- 
ing such  a  wealth  of  resources,  he  had  confined 
himself  to  imagining  a  simple  earUiiena,  to  be 
repeated  with  each  strophe.  Villarosa  remarks 
that,  had  he  done  this,  the  Stabat  Mater  would 
have  had  the  character  of  French  eouplett. 

The.fact  is  that  unjust  indifference  reacted  in 
a  somewhat  exaggerated  enthusiasm.  He  did  not 
restore  music  to  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  gifted,  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  composers  who  worked,  or  at  any  rata 
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b^gaa  b^  working,  towards  that  object.  Emotiaa 
predominated  over  intellect  in  his  artistic  naturs^ 
and  his  science  is  but  slight.  Nor  did  he  show 
much  invention  in  contrapuntal  form.  Certain 
devices  that  suited  him  he  adopted  and  used  ra> 
peatedly,  but  the  phrases  and  forms  which  are 
peculiarly  his  own  stand  apart  from  these.  His 
masses  for  double  chorus  show  a  sense  of  effect 
which,  had  he  lived  longer,  might  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  other  styles  of  composition.  Bnt 
it  must  not  be  suppoMd  that  a  double  5-pait 
chorus  means,  with  Peigolesi,  lo-pari  writing, 
the  division  into  two  choirs  being,  more  often 
than  not,  for  purposes  of  effect.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  his  'double  orchestras.' 

His  orchestra  is  simplicity  itself,  consisting 
often  of  the  string  quartet  only,  someUmes  with 
oboes,  and  horns  or  trumpets.  There  ia  a  song 
in  '  Adriano  in  Siria*  with  a  curious  florid  oboe 
obbligato.  He  writes  for  the  violins  in  a  way 
that  shows  his  feeling  for  the  instnunent  and 
his  knowledge  of  its  expressive  powers.  The  con- 
eluding  portion  of  a  Kyrie  in  one  of  his  msssw  is 
quoted  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  a  very  early 
and  a  beautiful  instance  of  combined  Tood  and 
instrumental  effect,  and  seems  to  suggest  an  ima- 
ginative power  in  its  oom}M)ser  far  l^yond  what 
he  actually  realised  in  his  works. 

Pathos  and  sweetness  are  more  characteristic 
of  his  compositions  than  passion  or  great  dramatic 
force.    His  sacred  music  is  said  to  lack  devotional 
fervour,  and  often  to  be  more  suited  to  the  stage 
than  to  the  church,  there  being  no  definite  line 
to  be  drawn  between  his  styles  of  writing  for  the 
two,  and  the  same  ideas  often  recurring  in  each. 
Variety  of  expression  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
same  thing  might  he  urged  against  many  of  Per- 
golesi's  predecessors — with  this  difference,  that 
their  dramatic  works  seem  more  suited  to  the 
church  than  to  the  stage.    He  undoubtedly  re- 
peated himself  very  much ;  certain  melodic  and 
harmonic  sequences  and  progressiona  he  had  a 
fondness  for,  and  used  them  in  all  hia  works  in- 
discriminately.   It  seems  beyond  question  that 
all  oomposers  of  that  time  and  school  no  mofe 
thought  it  necessary  even  to  appear  to  write 
always  what  was  new,  than  we  should  to  ssy 
something  quite  original  every  time  we  opened 
our  mouths.    Just  as  an  ingenioua  contrapon- 
tal  device  may  be  used  again  .and  again  by  its 
original  discoverer,  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  working  out  of  variooa  fugues^  so 
when  a  composer  like  Peigolesi  rAan^^fni  on  a 
characteristio  idea  that  pleased  him,  he  intro- 
duced it  wherever  it  served  to  illustrate  or  to 
adorn  his  subject,  quite  without  reference  to  the 
work  in  which  it  may  first  have  appeared.    The 
difference  between  the  two  things  had  not  come 
to  be  perceived,  nor  was  it  fully  recognised  before 
Beethoven.    Such  ideas,  so  used,  were  in  time 
added  to  the  general  vocabulary,  and  adopted  by 
others  as  the  setting  or  background  for  their 
own  ideas,  and  have  often  become  known  to  pos- 
terity in  this  form  only.    Yet  from  their  first 
inventor  thev  come  with  a  freshness  that  can  be 
better  felt  than  described,  and  three  or  four  of 
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Pergoleti's  beit  works  appear  to  present  in  a 
concentrated  form  what  has  since  been  spread  by 
others  over  hundreds  of  operas  and  masses.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  trace  their  influence  in  the 
works  of  Jommelli,  of  Gtmarosa,  of  Haydn  (in 
oratorio),  and  of  Mozart.  Tet  there  remains  a 
Bomethiz^  whidi  is  still  essentially  Pergolesrs 

own.  . 

One  important  fact  is  too  little  remembered. 
Owing  to  the  £&lse  dates  usually  given  for  his 
birth,  Pergolesi  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
lived  to  be  33.  Between  this  and  a6,  the  age  at 
which  he  actually  died,  there  is  the  difference  of 
perhaps  the  seven  best  yean  ot  young  maturity. 
When  we  think  how  small  is  the  number  of  com- 
posers who  would  be  remembered  now  for  what 
th^  wrote  before  they  were  five-and-twenty, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  Pergolesi's  last  works 
i^ow  no  symptom  of  exhausted  power,  but  the  re- 
verse, we  cannot  but  wonder  what  he  might  have 
originated  and  achieved  had  he  been  spared  to 
benefit  by  wider  experience  and  more  stimulating 
opportunity.  His  career,  as  it  was,  is  a  mere 
suggestion.  Could  it  have  been  fulfilled,  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  one  Italian  eighteenth-cen- 
tury composer  might  have  belonged  not  to  Italy 
only,  but  to  the  world. 

The  following  list  of  Pergolesi^s  works  is.oopied 
from  F^tis*s  *  Biographic  des  Musiciens.' 

OmUfl  AMD  IimBMBUL 

1.  lA  SallostUu 

2.  Amor  fa  1'  uomo  deeo;  1  act. 
&  BvdiMro;  Saeti. 

4.  lA8erv»PMlron«:lMt.  The 
original  Kore  pubUthed  In  PariR 
by  LaehflirardMm  An  edition  with 
French  wordt  published  by  Ledue. 

ft.  II  Maestro  dl  Hmiea.  Also 
punished  at  Paris  under  the  name 
of  Le  Mattre  de  Muslque. 

ft.  U  Oeloso  Bohemlto. 

7.  Lo  Frate  innamoratOb  Buflh 
opeia.  In  Neapolitan  dialeot. 

8.  II  Prlgionler  superbo. 

9.  Adrlano  in  Stria, 
la  Urietta  e  Traoolo. 

11.  La  Oontadlna  aituta. 

12.  Flamlnio ;  S  acts. 
U.  L'OHmplade:  Saets. 
14.  Ban  OugUelmoi  sacred  dnk 

ma. 

Chuvoh  Vduo. 

I.  Kyrle  cam  Gloria;  4  Toices 
and  orchestra  (pub.  Vienna,  Bas- 
il nger). 

&  Hasi  i  6  Toiees  and  orchestra. 

5.  Mass  ;  Two  Impart  ohoirs  and 
double  orchestra. 

4.  Dixit :  4  voices.  2TloUns.  alto. 
baas,  and  organ. 

Ok  Dixit:  donbla  chorus  and  or- 
ehastra. 

&  IDsaren;  4  Totoas  and  or* 
cheitra  (Paris,  Plerel). 

7.  Oonfltebor:  4  Tolces. 

8.  Domlne  ad  aiUuTandum;  4 
Totoes. 

9.  Do. ;  6  voices, 
la  Laudato;  6  Toloas  and  or- 
chestra. 

II.  Laetatus  sum;  S  sopranos 
and  2  basses. 

12.  Laetatus;  6 voices. 
18.  Laudato;  single  voloe  with 
Instruments. 
1^  Salve  roglna ;  single  voice.  2 

Two  movements  from  Psalms  for  6  voices  un- 
Acoompanied,  and  two  for  the  same  with  orchestra, 
are  published  by  V.  Novello  in  his  Fitzwilliam 
music.    The  Fitswilliam  Library  also  contains 


violins,   alto,   bass,   and 
(Paris.  Lednc  and  Porro). 

U.  Subat  Hater  for  soprano 
and  contralto;  2  violins,  alto, 
bass,  and  organ  (Paris.  BooJour, 
alM  Porro :  Lyons.  Camaud.  Five 
dtfllBrent  editions  with  PF.  ao- 
companiment  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Paris.  Here  also  was 
printed  Palstello's  edition,  with 
wind-instrument  parts  added  by 
him.  Two  (German  editions  with 
Oerman  words— one.  in  score. 
Schwlokert,  siLeipilg:  the  other, 
with  PF..  Christiani.  at  Ham- 
burg. Hlller  adapted  Klopstock's 
Passion  to  the  music  of  the  8ta- 
bat.  arranged  for  4  voices,  with 
the  addition  of  oboes  and  flutes.) 
It  has  been  recently  published  in 
London  by  Mr.  Hullah. 

10.  Dies  ine ;  soprano  and  conr 
tralto :  S  violins,  alto,  and  bass. 

17.  Mass ;  2  voices  and  organ. 

18.  Haas  in  D;  4  voioes  and  ar> 
chest  ra. 

19.  Oratorio  saero  per  la  nasdta 
del  Bedentore. 

OHAXBKR  AMD  OonCWKT  MtTSIO. 

Orfeo :  cantata  for  single  voice 
and  orchestra.  (Ghoron  has 
printed  the  score  in  his  '  Princlpes 
de  eompoiltion  des  Xcoles  d'lta- 
lle.') 

Five  cantatas  for  soprano  with 
davlchord. 

Thirty  trios  for  2  violins  and  vio- 
loncello, with  figured  bass. 

Villaroaa  also  mentions:— (I) 
Solfeggi  for  2  and  S  voioes :  (2)Gla- 
sone ,  (S)  (}antata  for  6  voices :  (4) 
A  collection  of  cantatas  or  songs 
printed  In  London ;  (5)  Confltebor. 
for  2  voices  ;<  and  various  frag- 
ments of  less  Importance,  existing 
In  manuscript  in  dUfcrent  private 
collections. 
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a  Mass,  and  a  Kyrie  and  Grloria  far  lovmees. 
A  volume  in  the  Add.  MSS.  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum (No.  5044)  contains  3  Psalms,  a  Stahat> 
Salve,  and  Mass.  These  are  all  probably  in> 
eluded  in  the  above  list.  An  air  in  F  minor  for 
clavier  is  published  in  Glauss-Ssarvady's  Klavier- 
Btttcke  (Leipzig,  Senff).  [F.  A.M.] 

PERI,  Jaoopo,  a  Ckimposer  to  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  small  amount  of  his  learning, 
the  world  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  was 
bom  of  noble  parentage,  at  Florence,  during  the 
latter   half   of   the    i6th    century,    and    first 
studied  Music  under  the  guidance  of  Cristofwo 
Malvezzi,  of  Lucca.     The  Florentines,  always 
celebrated  lor  their  ready  inventioti  of  Bumames, 
called  him  H  Zaszerino,^  a  little  bit  of  pleasantly 
provoked  by  the  enviable  wealth  of  golden  h^ 
which  he  managed  to  preserve  uninjured,  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  deaUi.     After  completing  his 
musical  education  he  was  appointed  Maestro  di 
Cappella,  first,  to  Fernando,  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  afterwards  to  Duke  Cosmo  II.   Having  thus 
attained  an  honourable  position,  he  married  a 
noble  and  richly-dowered  lady,  of  the  House  of 
Fortini,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  bade  fiur 
to  become  a  distinguished  mathematician,  hot 
ultimately  brought  himself  to  ruin  by  his  disso- 
lute habits  and  abandoned  life,  indulging  in  such 
excesses,  that  his  tutor,  the  great  Galileo  Galild, 
was  accuNtomed  to  speak  of  him  as  *  my  Daemon.* 
Notwithstanding  this  domestic  trouble  Peri  nuxed 
in  all  the  best  society  in  Florence,  and  chose  for 
his  associates  some  of  the  most  advanced  leaders 
of  the  great  Renaissance  movement,  which,  even 
at  that  late  period,  was  still  in  progress,  though 
its  best  days  had  long  since  passed  away.    We 
hear  of  him  especially  at  the  house  of  Giovanni 
Bardi,  Gonte  di  Vemio,  where,  in  company  with 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  Ottavio  Rinuocinl,  Giulio  Cac- 
cini,  Pietro  Strozzi,  Jacopo  Corsi,  and  other  rest* 
less  spirits  imbued  with  the  classical  fwmrt  for 
which  the  age  was  so  strongly  distinguished,  he 
assisted  in  that  memorable  attempt  to  restore  the 
mode  of  declamation  peculiar  to  Hellenic  Tragedy 
which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery  of  modern 
Recitative.    Whether  the  first  idea  of  this  great 
invention  originated  with  Peri,  with  Gaodni,  or 
with  Emilio  del  Gavaliere,  it  is  now  imposiible 
to  decide.     In  all  probability  it  suggested  itsdf 
in  consultation ;  and  each  Composer  endeavoured 
to  cany  it  out  in  his  own  way,   though  the 
ways  of  all  were  so  similar   that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  detect  the  symptoms  of  true  indi- 
viduality in  any  of  them.  Y.  Galilei  and  Gaocioi 
undoubtedly  produced  the  first  Monodic  Can- 
tatas in  which  the  new  style  was  attempted; 
but  their  efibrts  were  confessedly  tentative,  and 
their  productions  conceived  upon  a  very  small 
scale,  fitted  only  for  use  as  Chamber  Music 
Peri  took  a  higher  flight.     At  the  instigaUon 
of  Jacopo  Corsi,  and   the  Poet  Rinuocini,  he 
attempted   a    regular   Musical   Drama,   cadied 
'  Dafne.*    The  Libretto  for  this  waK  supplied  by 
Rinuccini,  and  Peri  composed  the  Music  entirely 


\  Literally  '  Short-hair.*   But  In  thh  case  used  ixttnlnllr. 
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in  the  style  wbteh  wm  then  believed  to  be 
identical  with  that  cultivated  by  the  antient 
Greek  Tragediani.  The  work  was  privately  per- 
formed, in  die  Palazzo  Corei,  in  the  year  i597» 
Peri  himself  playing  the  part  of  Apollo.  To 
him,  therefore,  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
composed  and  assisted  in  the  performance  of 
the  first  true  Opera  that  ever  was  placed 
upon  the  Stage.  A  stUl  greater  honour,  how- 
ever, was  in  store  for  him.  This  performance 
was  witnessed  only  by  a  select  circle  of  Signor 
Corsi's  personal  friends.  But,  in  the  year  1600, 
Peri  was  commissioned  to  produce  an  Opera  for 
public  performance  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Marriage  of  Henri  IV  of  France  with  Maria 
de*  Medici.  The  subject  chosen  for  this  was 
'Euridice.*  Rinuccini  again  supplied  the  Li- 
bretto»  and  Peri  wrote  the  Music  in  the  same 
style  as  that  he  had  already  adopted  in  *  Dafne,' 
though,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  with  greater  freedom 
and  vigour.  The  success  of  the  work  was  all 
that  could  possibly  be  desired.  It  proved  that 
the  Ideal  conceived  by  the  little  band  of  en- 
thusiasts was  capable  of  satisfactory  embodiment 
in  a  practical  form ;  and  that  form  was  at  once 
adopted  as  the  normal  type  of  the  long-desired 
Lyric  Drama.  It  is  true  that,  some  months 
before  the  production  of  'Eiuridice/  Emilio  del 
Cavaliere*s  Oratorio,  'La  Rappresentazione  di 
anima  e  di  corpo,*  had  been  publicly  performed, 
at  Rome,  with  Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Action  ;  and 
that  the  Music  of  this  work  is  written  in  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  Recitative  as  '  Euridice.'  But, 
Peri's  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Composer 
of  the  first  Opera  rests,  not  on  'Euridice,  but 
on  'Dafne,*  though  that  work  was  never  pro- 
duced in  public ;  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
that  claim  can  be  disputed  is  the  fact  that 
Emilio  del  Cavaliere  is  known  to  have  composed 
two  ssecular  pieces,  called  '  II  Satire,'  and  '  La 
Disperazione  di  Fileno,*  which  were  both 
privately  performed  in  1 590,  and  a  third  work, 
entitled  '11  Giuoco  della  Cieca,*  which  was 
performed  before  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
1595.  Not  a  trace  of  either  of  these  three 
works  now  remains  to  us.  They  are  described 
as  '  Pastorals,'  and  may  or  may  not  have  been 
of  sufiBdently  large  dimensions  to  entitle  them 
to  rank  as  Dramas.  Moreover,  we  cannot  be 
quite  certain  that  they  were  written  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Oratorio.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
therefore,  and  until  we  are  furnished  with  more 
decisive  evidence  than  that  we  now  possess, 
Jacopo  Peri  stands  before  us  as  the  acknow* 
lodged  Father  of  a  form  of  Art  which  is  very 
nearly  the  greatest  that  it  has  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man  even  to  conceive,  still 
less  to  bring,  through  so  many  difficulties,  to 
a  successful  issue. 

Strange  to  say.  Peri  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
np  his  wonderful  success.  Probably  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  production  of  another  public  per- 
formance on  so  extensive  a  scale  occurred  during 
his  life- time — for,  in  those  days,  such  scenic  dis- 
plays were  exhibited  only  on  very  grand  occa- 
aions,  such  as  Royal  Marriages,  or  other  events 
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of  great  public  interest.  But»  whatever  may  haw 
been  the  cause  of  his  retirement.  Peri  produced 
no  more  Operas.  We  hear  of  his  appointment, 
in  the  year  1 601,  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara ;  and.  after  that,  no  record  re- 
mains of  him  beyond  the  publication  of  his  latest 
known  work,  'Le  varie  Musiche  del  Sig.  Jacopo 
Peri,  a  una,  due,  e  tre  voci,  con  alcuni  spiritual! 
in  ultimo,'  at  Florence,  in  1610;  The  precise  year 
of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained. 

It  does  not  appear  that  'Dafhe*  was  ever 
published :  at  any  rate,  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  beyond  a  few  pieces  con- 
tributed by  Oaccini,  and  included  in  his  *  Nuove 
Musiche'  (Florence,  i6oa).  'Euridice*  was 
happily  printed,  in  a  complete  form,  in  the  year 
of  its  production,  under  the  title  of  'Le  Musiche 
di  Jacopo  Peri,  nobil  fiorentino,  sopra  L' Euri- 
dice del.  Sig.  Ottavio  Rinuccuii,'  etc.,  Fiorenza, 
1600 ;  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1608,  and  again 
at  Florence  in  i860,  in  small  8vo.  Both  the  early 
editions  are  now  exceedingly  rare.  We  ourselves 
have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
an  example  of  the  first ;  but  a  copy  of  the  Vene- 
tian reprint  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  extracts  from  this 
will  be  found  on  page  499  of  the  present  volume. 
This  interesting  work,  and  the  *  Varie  Musiche ' 
already  mentioned,  are  believed  to  be  the  only 
specimens  of  Peri's  compositions  now  in  existence, 
^esewetter  has  reprinted  3  madrigals  for  4 
voices  in  his  *  Schicksale  und  Beschaflfenheit  des 
weltlichenGesanges'  (Leipzig,  1841).    [W.S.R.] 

PERIELESIS  (Gr.  vtfHttkrjffts,  a  convolution). 
A  long,  and  sometimes  extremely  elaborate  form 
of  Ligature,  sung  towards  the  close  of  a  Plain 
Chaunt  Melody.  It  differs  from  the  Pneuma  in 
that  it  is  always  sung  to  a  definite  syllable; 
whereas  the  very  essence  of  the  Pneuma  lies  in 
its  adaptation  to  an  inarticulate  sound.  Like  the 
Cadenza  in  modem  music,  the  Perielesis  gene- 
rally makes  its  appearance  in  connection  with 
the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate  syllable  of 
a  final  phrase :  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  phrase  should  be  a  final  one,  or  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Perielesis  should  be  deferred  until 
its  conclusion. 

The  Melody  of '  iEtema  Christi  munera '  ex- 
hibits a  fine  example  of  an  ahtepenultimate 
Perielesis,  in  the  ist  and  4th  lines,  and  an 
equally  effective  one  on  the  final  syllable  of 
the  3rd  line. 
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A  more  elaborate  form  furnishes  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  'Ite  missa  est'  and 
*Benedicamus  Domino,'  and   w  found,   in   the 
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former  case,  on  the  first  syllable,  as  well  as  on 
that  before  the  antepenultimate. 
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The  Perielesis  may  consist  either  entirely  of 
notes  of  equal  length,  or  of  an  intermixture  of 
Longs,  Breves^  and  Semibreves.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  sing  all  the 
notes  with  exact  equality  of  auration.  In  the 
latter,  the  Long  must  always  be  made  longer 
than  the  Breve,  and  the  Breve  longer  than  the 
Semibreve ;  but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable that  the  notes  should  be  sung  in  the 
strict  proportion  demanded  by  the  laws  of  Mea- 
sured Music. 

A  good  example  of  Perielesis,  where  we  should 
hardly  look  for  it,  is  in  a  well-known  passage  in 
Mr.  Sttllivan's  'H.M.S.  Pinafore' :— 


HI,  r  e  I  c>  gr  cfai^^ 


ho   re  -  maini  la   Xng 


Uih 

[VV .  S.  K.] 

PERIGOURDINE,  or  PERIJOURDINE. 
a  country  dance  which  takes  its  name  from 
Perigord,  where  it  is  chiefly  danced.  It  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  singing.  The  following 
example  is  fiK>m  the  Essai  sur  la  Musique  (Paris, 
1780),  of  De  la  Borde  and  Roussier. 

Oai 


fu:\f:^^\ij.i:\^'^\yJli 


J. J. [J  j.jj4^jt^^ 


[W.B.S.] 

PERIOD.  A  Period  is  one  of  the  divisions 
which  characterise  the  form  of  musical  works, 
especially  in  such  as  are  not  very  elastic  in  ccm- 
struction,  as  Tunes  and  Airs;  and,  frequently,  the 
main  subjects  of  large  works  in  their  simple  ex- 
position. It  is  common  to  find  in  these  a  first 
division  ending  with  a  half  close  followed  by  one 
ending  with  a  full  close,  as  in  this  example  from 
Beethoven*s  Sonata»  op.  109 : — 


ijii  miliar  I  i;^' 


s 


3S 


^^ 


^^ 
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These  together  are  held  to  constitute  a  period, 
and  the  lesser  divisions  are  phrases.  A  complete 
tune  is  often  composed  of  two  or  three  such 
periods,  and  such  examples  may  be  taken  as 
types :  but  in  fact  periods  must  be  exceedingly 
variable  in  structure.  Sometimes  the  sabdivi- 
sions  into  lesser  members  may  be  difficult  to 
realise,  and  in  others  they  may  be  subdivisible 
into  a  greater  number  of  members  of  vazyii^ 
dimensions.  A  period  is  defined  by  some  writers 
as  a  complete  musical  sentence,  and  this  gives 
sufficiently  well  the  clue  to  identify  wherever  it 
is  desirable  to  do  so.  [O.H.U.P.] 

PERLE  DT7  BR£SIL,  LA.  A  lyrical  drama 
in  3  acts ;  words  by  the  MM.  St.  Etienne,  music 
by  F^icien  David,  his  first  opezm.  Produced 
at  the  Th^Atre  Lyrique,  Paris,  Not.  2a,  1851. 
David  afterwards  added  recitatives.  [G.] 

PERNE,  FBAN9018  Louis,  bom  in  Paris,  1773, 
was  educated  in  a  mattrise,  and  during  the 
Revolution  became  a  chorus-singer  at  the  Op^ra. 
In  1799  he  exchanged  into  the  band,  where  h« 
played  the  double-bass.  A  mass  for  St.  Gsdlis's 
day,  performed  in  i  Boo  at  St.  Grervais,  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  musicians ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  published  a  fugue  in  4  parts  with  3  subjects, 
which  placed  him  amongst  the  foremoet  masters 
of  harmony  of  the  day.  It  ia  not  however  by 
his  compositions  that  Peme*B  name  will  be  pre* 
served,  but  by  his  laborious  and  erudite  wcrics 
on  some  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history 
of  music.  His  expenditure  of  time,  patience, 
and  learning,  in  hunting  up,  cataloguing,  copy- 
ing, and  annotating  the  most  important  souroei 
of  information,  printed  and  MS.,  on  the  music 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Middle  Ages,  was  ahnost 
superhuman.  One  instance  of  his  devotion 
will  suffice.  After  publishing  his  'Exposition 
de  la  S^m^xographie,  ou  Notation  mmdcale  dee 
Grecs*  (Paris,  18 15),  Peme  actually  transcribed 
the  complete  score  of  Gluck's  'Iphig^nie  en 
Tauride'  in  Greek  notation.  In  181 1  he  was 
choeen  to  succeed  Gatel  as  professor  of  harmony 
at  the  Conservatoire,  but  his  '  Cours  d*hanmoote 
et  d*aocompagnement'  was  not  so  dear  as 
that  of  his  predecessor.  In  1816  he  became 
Inspector-general  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
I  Sao  librarian,  but  in  iSaa  retired  to  the 
country,  and  resided  near  Laon.  In  1830  he 
removed  to  Laon  itself,  but  the  air  was  too  keen 
for  him,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  only  to  die, 
on  May  36,  1833.  His  last  published  work  iras 
the  'Chansons  du  ChAtelain  de  Coucy'  (Paris. 
1S30)  [Chanson],  but  the  '  Revue  musicals' 
contains  many  of  his  articles,  such  as  *Les 
Manuscrits  relatifs  h  la  musique  de  I'l^gUae 
Greoque,*  'Joequin  Depr^*   'J^rdme  de  Ho- 
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tftTie,'  and  '  La  Munqne  Andenne.*  Feme  left 
most  of  his  notes  and  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the 
Institut ;  and  his  books  and  annotated  catalogues, 
bought  in  1834  ^7  F^tis,  are  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels.  His  unpublished  sacred 
works  also  passed  into  the  hands  of  F^tis,  but 
the  library  of  the  Conservatoire  possesses  the 
autographs  of  his  choruses  for  '£sther/  per- 
formed in  1 8a  I  by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Roy  ale 
de  Musique  (Conservatoire),  his  '  Messe  de  Ste. 
C^ile*  (1800),  his  mass  'Yivat  Rex,*  for  4  voices 
(i8i6)»  a  'Yen!  Creator'  for  3  voices,  and  the 
'Offices,'  arranged  in  3  parts  with  the  Plain- 
Song.  [G.  C] 

PERRIN,  Pierre,  called  a'Abb^  Perrin,* 
though  he  was  neither  ordained  nor  held  a  bene- 
fice, was  bom  at  Lyons  about  1616,  and  died  in 
Paris  1676.  He  succeeded  Voiture  as  'intro- 
ducteur  des  Ambassadeurs*  to  Gaston  Duke  of 
Orleans,  a  post  which  brought  him  into  relations 
with  several  great  personages,  including  Mazarin, 
who  became  his  patron,  and  the  musician  Cam- 
bert,  for  whom  he  wrote  the  words  of  'La 
Pastorale,*  5  acts,  produced  first  at  Issy  (1659), 
and  then  at  Vincennes  before  the  king.  After 
the  deaths  of  Gaston  d'Orldans  and  Mazarin, 
Perrin  was  reduced  to  living  upon  his  wits ;  and 
fancied  himself  on  the  sure  road  to  fortune  when 
he  obtained  from  Louis  XIV  the  privilege  of 
founding  an  Academic  de  Musique  (Nov.  10, 1668), 
and  letters  patent  securing  him  the  management 
of  the  theatre  (June  a  8,  1669).  Unfortunately 
the  management  of  an  opera  requires  capital, 
and  the  Abb^  Perrin  was  a  poor  poet  in  all 
senses  of  the  word.  His  partners  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  in  spite  of  the  success 
of  Cambert*s  '  Pomone'  (March  19, 167 1)  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  privilege  just  as  his 
'  Anane '  was  about  to  be  produced.  The  patent, 
revoked  on  the  30th  of  March,  1673,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lully,  who  came  out  of  the  transaction 
with  anything  but  clean  hands.  Perrin's  *  (Euvres 
de  Po^e  (Paris,  1661,  3  vols.)  contain,  besides 
his  operas,  translations— of  the  iEneid  amongst 
others — and  '  Jeuz  de  po^e  sur  divers  insectes,' 
the  least  bad  perhaps  of  all  his  verses,  which 
even  in  that  hcentious  day  drew  forth  the  re- 
bukes of  Boileau  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  are 
now  quite  unreadable.  [G.  C] 

PERRT,  George,  bom  at  Norwich  in  1793, 
was  a  chorister  of  Norwich  Cathedral  under  Dr. 
Beckwith.  On  leaving  the  choir  he  learned  to 
play  on  the  violin,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
leader  of  the  band  at  the  theatre.  Whilst  resi- 
dent in  Norwich  he  produced  his  oratorio,  '  The 
I>eath  of  Abel.*  In  181 7  he  composed  an  over- 
ture for  '  The  Persian  Hunters,'  produced  at  the 
Bnglish  Opera  House,  and  in  1 8 1 8  a  short  oratorio, 
'Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal.'  In  i8aa  he 
settled  in  London  and  was  appointed  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  for  whidi 
he  composed  the  opera  of  '  Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night'  (i8aa),  and  numerous  songs  for  intro- 
duction into  various  pieces.  He  also  held  the 
poet  of  organist  of  Quebec  Chapel.  In  1830  he 
produced  his  oratorio, '  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.' 
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On  the  establishment  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  in  183a  Perry  became  leader  of  the  band, 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  the  end  of  1847. 
On  the  removal  of  Surman  from  the  conductor- 
ship  of  the  Society  early  in  1848,  Perry  assumed 
the  baton  until  Uie  end  of  the  season,  but  not 
being  elected  conductor,  he  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  his  leadership  and  quitted  the  Society. 
On  Feb.  10,  1836  he  produced  a  sacred  cantata, 
'  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  and  in  1847  a  short  oratorio^ 
'Hezekiah.'  In  1846  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  Quebec  Chapel  and  became  organist  of 
Trinity  (^urch,  Gray  s  Inn  Road.  He  composed 
some  anthems,  including  two  with  orchestra  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837)  and  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  Royal  (184O),  and  additional 
accompaniments  to  several  of  Handel's  oratorios 
and  other  pieces.  He  died  March  4,  i86a.  His 
'Death  of  Abel'  and  'Fall  of  Jerusalem'  were 
performed  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Socie^. 
Perry  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  He 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing  that  which  in 
the  case  of  Mozart  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
markable efibrt  of  memory — namely,  writing  out 
the  separate  parts  of  a  large  work  without  first 
making  a  score.  One,  at  least,  of  his  oratorios  was 
committed  to  paper  in  this  way.  [W.H.H.] 

PERSIANI,  Fannt,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  artistic  singers  of  this  century, 
was  bom  at  Rome  on  Oct.  4, 181  a.  She  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Tacchinardi,  who  made  her 
begin  to  study  at  a  very  early  age.  He  had  fitted 
up  a  little  theatre  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  at  his 
country  house,  near  Florence,  and  here,  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  Fanny  played  a  prima  donnas  part. 
While  still  quite  young,  she  sang  on  several  occa- 
sions in  public,  with  success,  but  had  then  no 
intention  of  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profession. 

In  1830  she  married  the  composer,  Giuseppe 
Persiani  (i 804-1869),  and' in  183a  made  her 
tUbut  at  Leghorn,  in  'Francesca  da  Rimini,' 
an  opera  by  M.  Foumier,  where  she  replaced 
Madame  Caradori.  Her  success  was  sufficient 
to  lead  to  her  subsequent  engagement  at  Milan 
and  Florence,  then  at  Vienna,  where  she  made 
a  great  impression,  afterwards  at  Padua  and  at 
Venice.  Here  she  played  in  *  Romeo  e  Giulietta,* 
*I1  Pirata,'  <La  Gazza  Ladra,'  'L'Elisire 
d'Amore,'  and  'Tancredi,'  in  the  last  two  of 
which  she  performed  with  Pasta.  Her  success 
was  complete.  In  1834,  at  Naples,  Donizetti 
wrote  for  her  his  'Lucia  di  Lammermoor,' 
which  always  remained  a  favourite  part  with  her. 

When  she  first  appeared  at  the  Opera  in  Paris 
(in  Lucia,  Deo.  la,  1837),  she  was  much  ad- 
mired by  connoisseurs,  but  her  talents  hardly 
met  wiUi  the  recognition  they  deserved  until 
after  her  excellent  performance  of  the  part  of 
(Carolina  in  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto.'  From  that 
time  not  even  Grisi  herself  enjoyed  such  un- 
boimded  fiftvour  with  Parisian  audiences  as  did 
Madame  Persiani. 

Her  first  appearance  in  London  (1838)  was 
as  Amina  in  the  '  Sonnambula,'  and,  idthough 
she  had  been  preceded  in  the  part  by  Midl- 
bran  and  Grisi,  she  achieved  a  snccess  which 
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increued  at  each  perfomuuice.  She  was  always, 
however,  a  greater  favourite  with  artists  and  con- 
noisseurB  than  with  the  public  at  large.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  poverty  of  her  stage-presence. 
She  was  exceedingly  refined  in  appearance,  but 
■mall  and  thin,  with  a  long  colourless  &ce,  not 
unsightly,  like  her  father,  but,  as  Chorley  puts 
it,  'pale,  plain,  and  anxious,'  with  no  beauty 
but  her  profusion  of  fine  hit  hair,  while  in 
her  dress  she  was  singularly  tasteless.  Her 
voice,  too,  was  against  her  rather  than  in  her 
favour ;  it  was  a  thin,  acute  soprano,  of  great 
range  upwards,  clear  and  penetrating,  but  not 
full  or  mellow,  blending  ill  with  other  voices, 
and  always  liable  to  rise  in  pitch.  But  the 
finish  of  her  singing  has  been  rarely  equidled, 
probably  never  surpassed.  'Every  conceivable 
passage  was  finished  by  her  to  perfection,  the 
shake,  perhaps,  excepted,  which  might  be 
thought  indistinct  and  thin.*  Her  execution 
was  remarkable  for  velocity,  'poignant,  clear, 
audacious.'  Her  resources  were  vast  and  varied, 
and  when  encored  she  rarely  sang  a  piece 
again  without  adorning  it  with  fi^esh  fionture, 
more  dazzling  than  the  first.  'She  had  the 
finest  possible  sense  of  accent  .  .  .  From  her 
every  phrase  had  its  fullest  measure.  Every 
ffioup  of  notes  was  divided  and  expressed  by 
her  with  as  much  precision  as  the  best  of 
violinists  brings  into  his  bowing.  And  this  was 
done  with  that  secure  musical  ease  which  made 
her  anxious,  mournful  face,  and  her  acute,  acid 
voice,  forgotten.'  Whether  in  rapid,  florid  pas- 
sages, or  in  large  and  expressive  movements, 
*  Madame  Persiani^s  attack  was  not  more  un- 
luling  than  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which 
she  gave  every  note  its  fullest  value,  never  herself 
becoming  breathless,  rarely  heavy  *  (Chorley).  As 
an  actress  she  preserved  sensibility,  grace,  and 
refinement,  but  lacked  passion  and  animation. 

From  1838  she  sang  alternately  in  London  and 
Paris  for  many  years.  F^tis  says  that  a  sudden 
hoarseness,  which  attacked  her  in  London  in 
1843,  proved  the  beginning  of  a  throat-complaint 
that  forced  her  to  quit  the  stage  fur  ever.  But 
she  sang  in  London,  in  opera,  in  1847,  48,  and  49, 
and  at  the  '  Italiens  *  in  Paris  in  October,  1848. 
In  1 850  she  went  to  Holland,  and  subsequently 
to  Russia.  After  performing  in  almost  all 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  she,  in  1858, 
accepted  an  engagement  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith 
and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  several  of  her 
old  parts, — Linda,  Elvira  in  'I  Puritani,*  Zei^ 
Una  in '  Don  Giovanni,'  etc.  Never  were  her  rare 
accomplishments  as  a  singer  more  perceptible; 
compared  with  her,  'her  younger  successors 
sounded  like  so  many  immature  scholars  of  the 
second  class.'  (Chorley.)  In  December  of  that 
year,  Madame  Persiani  took  up  her  residence 
m  Paris,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Italy,  and 
died  at  Passy  May  3,  1867.  Her  portrait,  by 
Chalon,  in  water-colours,  is  in  the  possession  of 
JuHan  Marshall,  Esq.  [F.A.M.] 

PERSUIS,  Louis  Luo  Loiseau  de,  bom  at 
Metz  May  ai,  1769,  studied  under  his  father, 
one  of  the  musical  staff  of  the<  Cathedral,  and 
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ioon  beoame  a  good  violinist.  Having  entered 
the  orchestra  of  the  theatre,  he  fell  in  love  with 
an  actress,  and  followed  her  to  Avignon.  Here 
he  had  opportunities  of  ocxnpleting  his  studies 
and  he  aJso  read  a  great  d^  of  sacred  musia 
Being  of  an  ardent  and  impetuous  character,  he 
began  to  compose  before  he  was  20,  and  h»  first 
work,  an  oratorio  *  Le  Passage  de  la  Mer  Rouge,' 
was  produced  at  the  Concerts  Spiritnels  in 
1787,  but  was  not  published.  By  this  time 
he  had  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  Tioliaplaying 
was  appreciated,  especially  in  the  orchestras  S 
the  Op^ra  and  the  Th^tre  National.  Active!, 
ambitious,  and  self-confident,  he  managed  to 
produce  his  dramatic  oompositionsy  and  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  professorship  of  the  violin. 
This  post  he  lost  in  i8oa  on  the  HiamSmml  of  his 
firiend  Lesueur ;  but  in  1804  he  became  chef  da 
chant  at  the  Opdra,  and  afterwards,  through 
Lesueur*s  interest,  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  Emperor  s  court  concerts,  and  (18 10-15)  ^™~ 
ductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Acad^mie.  In  this 
capacity  he  showed  a  high  order  of  ability.  He 
was  indeed  bom  to  command,  and  the  fint  lyric 
stage  of  Paris  was  never  better  administered  tbas 
during  the  short  time  (18 17-19)  of  his  manage- 
ment. Prematurely  exhausted  by  his  feverish 
mode  of  life,  he  died  in  Paris  on  Dec.  20,  1819^ 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  A  fortnight  before 
his  death  he  received  the  Order  of  St.  Michel 
from  Louis  XVIII,  as  he  had  before  received  the 
L^on  of  Honour  from  Napoleon. 

Persuis^s  claim  to  perpetuation  ia  that  of  sa 
excellent  conductor  and  an  able  administrator. 
His  music  is  forgotten,  though  he  wrote  modi 
for  the  stage,  and  often  with  deserved  success. 
The  followiiig  is  a  complete  list  of  his  dramatic 
works: — 'La  Nuit  Espagnole,'  2  acts  (1791); 
'Estelle,'  3  acts  (1794);  'Phanor  et  Ad^^' 
3  acts ;  '  Fanny  Moma,*  opdra  comique  in  3  acte, 
engraved,  and  'L^onidas,'  3  acta,  with  Gresnick 
(1 709)  ; '  Le  Fruit  d^fendu,*  I  act  (1800)  ;  '  Mar- 
cel, I  act  (1801) ;  'L*Inauguration  du  Temple 
de  la  Yictoire,*  interm^e,  and  *  Le  Triomphe  de 
Trajan,'  3  acts,  both  with  Lesueur  (1S07) ;  snd 
'Jerusalem  d^livr^,*  3  acts  (181 2),  of  which 
the  score  was  engraved.  Besides  these  operas  he 
wrote  pretty  music,  sometimes  in  coIlalM)ratio& 
with  R.  Kreutzer,  to  the  following  ballets: — 'Le 
Retour  d'TJlysse,*  3  acts  (1807)  ;  'Nina^'  3  acts 
(181 3);  'L'Epreuve  ViUageoiae,*  2  acts,  aod 
'L'heureux  Retour,'  i  act  (1815);  and  'Le 
Caruaval  de  Venise,*  2  acts  (1816).  Glad  to  seize 
any  opportunity  of  making  himself  heard,  Persaii 
also  composed  several  cantatea  de  circonstaDoe. 
such  as  the  'Chant  de  Yictoire'  (1806),  and 
'Chant  Fran^ais*  (18 14^,  and  some  unpublished 
church  works  now  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

PERTI,  Jacopo  Antonio,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  church-composers  of  the  17th  c^- 
tury,  bom  at  Bologna  June  6, 166 1 ;  at  ten  begaa 
to  learn  music  from  hia  uncle,  Lorenzo  Perti,  s 
priest  of  San  Petronio.  Having  finished  hi* 
education  at  the  Jesuit  College  and  the  Univer 
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■ity,  he  studied  compoaition  with  Padre  Petronio 
Fmiceschini.  In  1680  he  conducted  in  San 
Petronio  a  Missa  aolennis  of  hi«  own  composition 
for  Boli,  choir,  and  orchestra.  His  fint  two 
operas  '  Atide*  (1679)  '^^  *  Oreete*  (1681),  were 

S'ven  in  Bologna;  Uioee  that  followed,  '  Marzio 
>riolano/  libretto  by  Frencasco  Valsini  (ana- 
gram of  Francesco  SiWani)  (1683)  ;  '  Brenno  in 
Efeso'  (1690);    'L*Inganno  scoperto'  (1691); 
' Furio  Camillo '  (i6pa) ;    ' Nerone  fatto  Cesare' 
(1^3)  >  <^cl  *Laodicea  e  Berenice'  (1695),  in 
Venice,  at  the  theatres  SS.  G-iovanni  e  Paolo, 
and  San  Salvatore.    His  oratorio  '  Abramo  yin- 
citor  de'  propri  affetti*  was  printed  in  Bologna  in 
1687,  and  performed  under  his  own  direction  in 
the  palace  of  Ck>unt  Francesco  Caprara.^     F^tis, 
followed  by  Mendel,  speaks  of  his  relations  with 
the  Grerman   Fmperors  Leopold  and  Carl  VI, 
but  the  writer  of  this  article  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  documentary  evidence  to  support  the 
assertion  that  he  was  made  Capellmeister  by  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  Hofirath  by  Carl  VI.    In 
KocheFs  Life  of  Fux,  the  most  trustworthy  book 
on  the  period,  no  mention  is  to  be  found  of  6ia- 
cdmo  Perti  in  connection  with  the  court ;    the 
only  instance  of  the  name  being  Antonio  Perti, 
a  bass-singer  in  the  Hofcapelle.    It  is  moreover 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Perti  was  Maestro  di  cappella 
of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna,  and  retained  the  post 
till  his  death,  April  10, 1 756.   Gerber  states  that 
a  Te  Deum  of  Perti's  was  sung  under  his  own 
direction  in  Vienna,  on  the  relief  of  the  Turkish 
siege  in  1683,  but  tbis  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Perti 
had  then  not  made  his  name,  and  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  Bologna.    He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Filarmonici  on  March  13,  1681,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  been  '  Principe  *  six 
times.      Among  his  friends  was  Pope  Benedict 
XIV,  with   whom   he   kept  up  a  close  corre- 
spondence.    Another  friend  was  Padre  Martini, 
who  states  in  his  '  Saggio  di  Contrapunto  *  (ii. 
142)  that  he  held  communications  on  musical 
subjects  with  Perti    down  to   1750.      Besides 
*  Abramo*  he  printed  in  Bologna  *Cantate  morali 
e  spirituali  *  (1688),  and  '  Messe  e  Salmi  concer- 
tati'  (1735).    Abbate  Santini  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Perti*s  church  works  (4  masses,  3  Con- 
fitebors,  4  Magnificats,  etc.),  unfortunately  now 
dispersed.     His  '  Elogio  *  was  pronounced  before 
the   Filarmonici   by  Dr.   Masini  in   181  a,  and 
printed  in  Bologna.     There  is  an  '  Adoraraus  Te* 
by  Perti  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Library,  Cambridge, 
and  Novello  has  included  two  fine  choruf^es  by 
him  in  his  'Sacred  Music'  (vol.  ii)  and  'Mo- 
tetts '  (bk.  xi).     Others  are  given  by  Choron, 
and  in  the  'Auswahl  fur  vorzUglicher  Musik- 
werke.'  [F.G.] 

PESANTE,  'heavy.'  This  direction  is  as  a 
rule  only  applied  to  mufdc  for  keyed  instruments, 
though  some  writers  have  transferred  it  to  orches- 
tral, or  even  vocal  music.  It  indicates  that  the 
whole  passage  to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  played 
with  great  firmness  and  in  a  marked  manner.  It 
differs  from  marcato,  however,  in  that  it  applies 
to  whole  passages,  which  may  be  quite  l^/ato  at 

1  Cinelli's  '  Blbltot«tt  Tolute.'  Scande  itr. 
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the  same  time ;  while  marcato  refers  to  single 
notes  or  isolated  groups  of  notes,  which  would 
not  as  a  rule  be  intended  to  be  played  smoothly. 
A  good  example  is  the  opening  passage,  or 
introduction,  to  the  ist  Ballade  of  Chopin  (id 
G  minor,  op.  23).  [J.A.F.M.] 

PESCHKA,  Minna,  tUe  Lkutnbb,  was  bom 
Oct.  35,  1839,  at  Vienna.  She  received  instruc- 
tion in  singmg  from  Heinrich  Proch,  and  made 
her  cUbut  on  the  stage  at  Breslau,  in  1856,  as 
Agatha,  and  afterwards  played  Alice,  remaining 
there  a  year.  She  next  played  at  Dessau  up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Peschka  of 
Vienna,  in  1861.  In  Sept.  1863  she  appeared  at 
Vienna  with  great  success  as  Margaret  of  Valois, 
Isabel,  etc.,  and  afterwards  received  further  in- 
struction from  Mme.  Bockholtz  Falconi.  She 
next  appeared  at  Lemberg  and  Darmstadt,  and  in 
1868  at  Leipzig,  where  she  remained  until  1876. 
She  gained  great  popularity  there  both  in  opera 
and  concerts,  being  equally  successful  both  in 
serious  and  the  lighter  operatic  parts.  In  1877 
she  went  to  Hamburg,  where  she  is  at  present 
engaged.  In  1879  she  reappeared  at  Leipzig  for 
a  Short  operatic  season  under  Herr  Julius  Hoff- 
mann, and  played  with  great  success  the  title  part 
of  Handel's  *  Almira,*  on  the  revival  of  that  opera. 
She  is  at  present  (July  1880)  fulfilling  an  engage- 
ment there  under  the  same  manager.  Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner  visited  England  in  187a,  sang 
(March  20)  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  was  well  received  at  both 
concerts.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  went 
to  America,  and  sang  at  the  Boston  Festival  with 
very  great  success.  Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  great 
volume,  and  extraordinary  compass  and  a^lity, 
her  good  execution  combined  with  good  acting, 
and  her  agreeable  appearance,  have  made  her 
very  popular  in  the  principal  cities  of  her  own 
country,  where  she  is  an  established  favourite 
at  festivals  and  concerts,  as  well  as  on  the 
stage.  [A.C.] 

PETEK,  ST.  An  oratorio  in  two  parts ;  the 
words  by  Mr.  Chorley,  the  music  by  Sir  Julius 
Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val,  Sept.  a,  1870.  [G.] 

PETERS,  Carl  Fbiedrich.  bought  in  1814 
the  '  Bureau  de  Musique  *  of  Kiihnel  and  Hoff- 
meister  (founded  1800)  in  Leipzig,  and  greatly 
improved  the  business.  Many  important  works 
by  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Schu- 
mann, were  published  by  him,  besides  the  first 
complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Bach  (the  latter  edited  by  Dehn,  Roitzsch,  and 
Griepenkerl).  The  present  members  of  the  firm. 
Dr.  Abraham  and  J.  Friedlander,  carry  on  the  old 
traditions  with  extraordinary  energy  and  judg- 
ment, and  *  the  Peters  editions,'  famous  for  cor- 
rectness, legibility,  and  cheapness,  are  known 
throughout  the  world.  [F.  G.] 

PETRELLA,  Enrico,  was  bom  at  Palermo 
Dec.  I,  1813,  and  learnt  music  at  Naples  under 
Zingarelli,  Bellini,  and  Ruggi.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Majella  in  i8a9,  with  the  opera 
'BDiavolo  color  dirosa.'    It  was  followed  by  four 
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others,  and  then,  after  an  inteiTal,  b^  '  Le  ^Fre- 
oausioni/  which  remains  his  mastorpieoe  in  oomic 
opera.  At  the  S(»la  he  brought  out  *  Maroo  Vis- 
conU'  (1855);  'L'Assedio  di  Leyda*  (1856); 
<Ione*  (1858) ;  'II  duca  di  Scilla'  (1859) ;  ^^ 

*  Morosina '  (1862).  After  this  nearly  every  year 
produced  its  opera,  but  we  need  only  mention 

*  Giovanna  II  &  Napoli*  (Naples,  Feb.  27, 1869) 
— said  in  some  respects  to  surpass '  lone,'  which  up 
to  that  time  was  his  ohef-d  cBUvre—and  '  I  pro- 
roessi  sposi'  (Lecco,  Oct.  a,  1869).  For  the  latter 
Petrella  was  called  before  the  curtain  37  times  in 
the  first  evening  1  In  1873  he  produced  *Man- 
fredo*  at  Rume ;  it  was  greatly  applauded,  and  a 
silver  crown  presented  to  the  composer. 

Petrella  died  at  Genoa,  April  7,  1877.  In  the 
biography  in  MendeFs  Dictionary  19  operas  of 
his  are  named,  but  there  is  apparently  some  error 
in  the  dates.  His  music,  though  often  violently 
applauded  by  the  enthuidastio  Italians,  pleased 
the  more  critical  audience  of  the  Sc^iU  only 
moderately,  and  has  no  permanent  qualities.  [G.] 

PETBEIUS,  JoHANN,  printer  and  publisher 
of  music,  bom  at  Langendorf,  Franconia ;  gradu- 
ated'Magister*  at  Nuremberg;  in  1526  began 
business  in  that  town  as  a  printer.  His  earliest 
music-publication  appears  to  be  *  Musicob,  id  est, 
Artis  canendi,  libri  duo,  autor  Sebaldus  Heyden. 
NorimbergsB  apud  Joh.  Petreium,  anno  salutis 
1537'*  <^<1  ^^  latest,  'Guter,  seltsamer,  und 
kunstreicher  teutscher  Gesang ....  Gedruckt  zu 
NUmbeig,  duroh  Jo.  Petreium.  1544.'  Between 
these  two,  Eitner  (Bibliographie)  gives  6  works 
in  9  volumes,  including  a  collection  of  15  masses, 
a  volume  of  45  select  motets,  and  3  volumes  of 
1 58  four-part  songs.  He  died,  according  to  F^tis. 
at  Nuremberg,  A^uroh  18,  1550.  [G.] 

PETRUGCI,  OTTAViAiro  dxi,  an  illustrious 
printer,  the  father  of  the  art  of  typemusio- 
printing,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Fossom- 
Drone,  between  Ancona  and  Urbino,  June  14, 
1466.  Before  1 498  he  had  established  himself 
at  Venice ;  for  on  May  25  of  that  year  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Seignory  the  sole  privilege,  for 
ao  years,  of  printing  '  figured  music  (canto  figu- 
rato)  and  music  in  the  tablature  of  the  organ 
and  lute— «  privilege  which  he  exeroised  there 
till  about  151 1.  At  that  date  he  left  the  Vene- 
tian business  in  the  hands  of  Amadeo  Scotti  and 
Nicol6  da  Raphael,  and  returned  to  Fossombrone, 
where,  on  Oct.  3  3, 1 5 1 3,  he  obtained  a  patent  firom 
Pope  Leo  X  for  the  monopoly  of  music-printing 
in  the  Roman  States  for  15  years.  His  latest 
work  is  dated  1523,  and  shortly  after  that  he 
probably  died. 

Petrucci*s  process  was  a  double  one ;  he  printed 
first  the  lines  of  the  stave,  and  then,  by  a  second 
impression,  the  notes  upon  them.  In  fact  he 
discovered  a  method  of  doing  by  the  press  what 
the  German  printers  of  patronentirvek  or  pat- 
tern-printing, had  done  by  hand.  His  work  is 
beautifully  executed.  The  'register,*  or  fit,  of 
the  notes  on  the  lines  is  perfect;  the  ink  is  a 
fine  black,  and  the  whole  effect  is  admirable. 

1  TntfonotA  ai  Iht  Ljoeum,  Londoo.  U mh  21. 1871. 
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But  the  process  waa  expensive,  and  WM  aooD 
supersedea  by  printing  in  one  impression,  which 
appears  to  have  been  first  successfully  aoeom- 
plished  by  Oglin'  of  Augsbui^  in  1507.* 

Petruoci  printed  no  missals,  service  books,  or 
other  music  in  canto  fermo ;  but  mnsBoii,  motets, 
lamentations,  and  frottole,  all  in  canto  figurato, 
or  measured  music,  and  a  few  works  in  lute- 
tablature.  [See  Musica  Mrnbubata;  Tabla- 
TURK.]    His  first  work  was  *  Harmonice  Musioes 

Odhecaton  A Venetiis  decimo  octavo  c^. 

juniaa.  Salutis  anno  1501,* — a  collection  of  96 
pieces  in  3  and  4  parts  by  Isaac,  Josquin,  Obracht, 
Ockeghem,  and  other  masters  of  the  day,  the 
parts  printed  opposite  one  another  on  the  open 
pages  of  a  small  4to.  His  activity  was  veiy 
great ;  Chrysander*  gives  a  list  of  18  works  cer- 
tainly and  3  probably  issued  between  June  13, 
1 501,  and  Nov.  38,  1504.  The  last  work  cited 
by  Eitner  (Bibliographie)  is  the  '  Motetti  della 
Corona,*  a  collection  of  83  motete  for  4,  5,  and  6 
voices  (in  separate  part  books)  in  4  portions,  the 
4th  portion  of  which  was  published  at  Fossom- 
brone Oct.  31,  1 5 19.  F^tis  however'  mentions 
three  masses,  in  large  folio,  printed  for  the  lecten 
of  a  church,  with  the  date  1533-35  and  knocked 
down  to  an  unknown  buyer  at  a  sale  at  Rome 
in  1839.  His  life  and  works  are  exhaustively 
treated  by  Anton  Schmid,  'OtUviano  dei  Pe- 
truoci,' eto.,  Vienna,  1845.  L^J 

PETTIT,  Walter,  violoncellist,  was  born  in 
London  on  March  14,  1836,  and  received  his 
musical  education  chiefly  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  In  1851  he  was  engaged  by  Balfe  for 
the  orohestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  which 
he  remained  for  many  years.  In  186 1  he  suc- 
ceeded Lucas  as  principid  violoncello  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra,  and  in  1876  took  the  place  of 
Paque  in  Her  Majesty's  private  band.  [T.P.H.] 

PEUTINGER,  Conrad,  a  lover  and  sopporter 
of  church  music  at  a  time  when  church  music  was 
the  only  kind,  and  a  keen  devotee  for  the  welfiure 
of  literature  and  art.  He  was  bom  at  Augsboig 
(the  city  of  the  Fuggers)  in  1465  ;  was  educated 
in  Italy;  in  1493  became  secretary  to  the  senate 
of  Augsburg;  in  1531,  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  andeut  privi* 
leges  of  the  city,  and  others  in  addition.  Ho 
was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities,  insoriptioDS, 
and  MSS.,  and  in  particular  was  the  owner  of 
the  *Peutinger  Tables,'  a  map  of  the  military 
roads  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  probably 
dating  about  335,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  geographical  monumente  of  antiquitj, 
and  is  now  in  the  State  Library  at  Vienna. 
His  devotion  to  music  is  shown  by  his  prefiuss 
to  the  *  Liber  selectarum  Gantionum  quas  volgo 
Mutotas   appellant,   sex,   quinque^   et    qnatoor 


*  In  his '  VelopolM,*  sm  Ohryvnder  (MobIm]  TlmM.  HOT,  p^  flV  a). 
FMta  howenff  qaotes  thb  Tery  work  as  mi  evidence  that  O^te  W- 
kmed  Petnioers  metliod  of  two  printings  (Biogr.  uahr.  vtd.  viL  p.  11 
note.  ed.  1864). 

s  The  method  of  printlnf  hr  doable  trnprsKlon— «o  •■  to  oMsIa 
the  stave  lines  eontinuous  without  the  breaks  Inevitable  In  prtaiiitc 
by  a  single  Imprsasion— was  patented  by  Scheunnann  Id  uaa  lSt» 

BOBKDBMAirif.1 
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▼ocuin*'  of  Grimmiui  and  Wynrang,  Augsburg 
1520,  a  volume  oontaiuing  24.  Latin  motets  by 
H.  Ixac,  JoHquin  des  Pr&,  Obrecht,  Pierre  de 
la  Rue,  Senfl,  and  others.  [G.] 

PEVERNAGE,  Andreas,  bom  in  tbe  year 
1543/  at  Courtrai,  in  Flanders.  He  held  an 
appointment  in  his  native  town  until  his  mar- 
riage,' June  15,  I574f  and  soon  after  moved  to 
Antwerp  as  choirmaster  in  the  cathedral.  There 
he  led  an  active  life,  composing,  editing,  and  giv- 
ing weekly  performances  at  his  house  of  the  best 
native  and  foreign  music.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
48,  and  was  buned  in  the  cathedraL  Sweertius' 
describes  him  as  *vir  ad  modestiam  factus,  et 
totus  candidus,  que  in  Musico  mireris,  quibus 
cum  leviuBculis  notis  annata  levitas  videtur.' 
The  same  author  gives  the  following  epitaph  : — 

H.  AndnB  PeYemagio 

Mutico  ezoellenti 

HtgoB  eccleria  phonaioo 

et  Marise  fili« 

Maria  Haecht  vidua  et  FF.  M.  poss. 

Obierunt  Hio  XXX  Julii.  Aetat  XLYm. 

Bla  U  Feb.    Aetat  Xn.    MDLXXXIX. 

F^tis  mentions  5  books  of  chansons  and  i  book 
of  sacred  motets,  published  in  the  composer*s 
lifetime,  and  5  masses  and  a  book  of  motets  for 
the  chief  church  festivals,  as  posthumous.  The 
British  Museum  contains  1  book  of  chansons,  and 
a  imperfect  copies  of  the  'Harmonia  Celeste,* 
a  collection  of  madrigals  edited  by  Pevemage, 
in  which  7  of  his  own  pieces  appear.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  Eitner*  mentions  16  detached 
pieces  in  various  collections  of  the  time.  Two 
pieces  have  been  printed  in  modem  type — ^an  ode 
to  S.  Cecilia,  'O  virgo  ^generoea,*  composed  for  the 
inauguration  of  his  house  concerts/  and  a  9-part 
«  Gloria  in  excelsis.' »  [J.  R.  S.-B.] 

PEZZE,  Alessakdbo,  an  able  violoncellist, 
was  bom  in  Milan  in  1835.  He  received  his 
first  musical  instruction  from  his  &ther,  an  ex- 
cellent amateur.  In  1846  he  was,  after  competi- 
tion, admitted  to  the  Milan  Conservatorio,  where 
his  master  was  the  celebrated  Merighi.  After 
a  course  of  concerts  in  North  Italy  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  violoncello  at  La  Scala.  Lumley 
brought  him  to  Her  Mi^osty's  Theatre  in  1857, 
where  he  remained  until  the  theatre  was  burnt 
down.  He  also  played  principal  violoncello  with 
Fettit  at  the  old  Philharmonic,  and  was  for  some 
years  engaged  at  Covent  Garden.  [T.P.H.] 

PHILADELPHIA  is  remarkable  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  its  vigorous  mu- 
sical life.     No  less  than  sixty-five  societies  for 

t  'Muter  A. F«T«nMffe . . .  diad  J0I7  aOi  Un.  about  balf-part  four 
In  Um  afternoon,  after  flrs  weeks'  lUness.'  (See  note  disoovered  by 
K.  de  Burbure  In  Autwarp  Cathedral  books.)  Thus  the  last  two 
letten  of  the  date  In  the  epitaph  have  changed  plaoee ;  it  should 
stand  MOLXXZXL  HedIedattheaceof48,  which  Oxea  the  date  of  his 
birth. 

1  Paqiiof  s  '  HIstoIre  lltteralre  des  Fays-bas.'  Tom.  9,  p.  SSI  (Loo- 
Tain.  1787).  The  author  (tree  a  reference.  '  Franc  Uotml  poemata, 
cd.  Vm.  p.  399.  MO,  ott  it  7  a  deux  Epithalames:  In  nuptlas  Andres 
PeTAmate,  apud  Cortraoenses  Bjrmpbonaacl,  et  Maria  Mmgm  vidoas. 
17  cal.Julll,  anno  1974.' 

a  'Athens  BelglcaB.'  Antwerp.  1628  (Brit.  Mas.  11901  k).  Both  the 
year  of  death  and  the  name  of  Peremage's  wifs  are  probably  incor- 
rect.   Bee  notes  1  and  8.  4  BIblioffraphte. 

i  Commer— '  Oolleetio  op.  mnslcomm  Betav.'  Vol.  tUI  (Berlin. 
Trautweln).  •  Ambros. '  Oeschichta.'  UL  SIS. 

*  <3»cllla,  TOO  Obeihoflbr.  LuBmborg.  IMS,  Xo.  7. 


the  active  practice  of  music  exist  within  its  pre- 
cincts. The  oldest  of  these,  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  was  established  on  February  29,  1820. 
In  1823  the  society  built  a  hall  for  its  meetings, 
and  about  seven  years  later  an  academy  was 
opened  for  musical  instruction.  After  having 
given,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  about  100 
concerts,  in  which  nearly  all  the  best  European 
and  American  artists  took  part,  increased  com* 
petition  in  musical  affairs  compelled  the  society 
to  alter  its  original  system,  but  for  the  last  15 
vears  its  funds  have  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating, so  that  a  capital  has  now  been  secured 
with  which  it  is  hoped  a  permanent  school  of 
music  will  eventually  be  established.  In  the  60 
years  of  its  existence  the  society  has  given  freely 
from  its  funds  to  the  relief  of  its  professional 
members  and  their  families,  and  to  provide  for 
their  children  after  the  death  of  their  parents. 
The  society  has  accumulated  a  considerable 
library  of  vocal  and  orchestral  scores,  etc.  At 
present  there  are  50  members,  14  of  whom  are 
professional  musicians. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  the  end  of  this 
article  will  be  found  a  list  ^  of  musical  societies 
(with  the  names  of  their  conductors)  which  are 
now  in  existence  in  Philadelphia.  Of  these  the 
Orpheus  Club,  a  choral  society  for  men's  voices, 
was  oi^ganised  in  August  1S72,  and  has  a  limited 
memberHhip  of  30  active  and  300  associate  and 
subscribing  members.  The  Cecilian  Society  was 
organised  May  25, 1875,  and  has  an  active  mem- 
bership of  about  400.  The  Beethoven  Society 
was  founded  in  1869. 

The  university  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in 
Philadelphia,  has  established  a  Faculty  of 
Music,  and  confers  degrees  on  students  who 
attend  its  lectures  and  pass  an  examination  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition.  Lee* 
tures  and  instruction  are  given  by  the  Professor 
of  Music  (Mr.  H.  A.  Clarke)  who  has  also  or- 
ganised an  orchestra  and  a  glee-dub,  composed  of 
the  undergraduate  students. 

There  are  several  private  musical  academies 
at  Philadelphia.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
Philadelphia  Mufdcal  Acsademy  (President,  Mme. 
Emma  Seiler),  which  has  a  regular  attendance  of 
over  100  pupils. 

MUSICAL  SOCIETIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

Abt  Society.    H.  A.  Clarke. 
Allemania.    F.  W.  Kttnsel. 
Amphion  Society. 
Arbeiter  SUnfferbond. 
Arion.    J.  ScQ»af. 
Arion  (of  Germantown). 
Aurora. 
Beethoren  Liederkraiu.  F. 

W.  KUn«el. 
Beethoven  Miumerohor.  L. 

OrftbL 
Caecilia. 

Cecilian.    M.  H.  Cron. 
Cecilian  Musical  Beneficial 

Association.     B.   Q.   S. 

Wilks,  President. 
Columbia       Oesangverein 

W.  Winter. 
Columbia    Burtchenachaft. 

li.  Ockenlander. 


Concordia       G«BanflTer6in. 

RGastal. 
Concordia    Quartet    Club. 

L.  Engelke. 
Lintracht    U.  Peters. 
Eintraoht  Quurtet  Club. 
Fidel  io  Qesangrerein.     G. 

Wilke. 
Fidelio  M&nnerehor. 
Gambrinns      SUngerkram. 

F.  Stadler,  Secretary. 
Germania  Liederkranz.    G. 

Wilke. 
(Jermania  Minnerehor.    J. 

Brenner. 
Germania  Orchestra.    C.  M. 

Schmitz. 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

C.  Sentz. 
lEUtnnonie.    F.W.KOnssl. 

>  Oonplled  for  thla  work  hj  Mr.  Kdmvnd  WolslcfllBr  and  Mr.  J.  O. 
Boaengarten.  editor  of  tbe  Pbiladeiphia  Publio  Ledter.  to  wboas 
klndacu  we  are  also  indebted  lor  the  infonnation  containad  abora. 
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HAimoaie  Qiuurtet  Club. 
Kmumftoher    Sftngerband. 

W.  Winter. 
liederkraiu.     Dr.  BOmar- 

Liedertofel.    J.W.Jott. 
Liedertafel   d.   D.   F.    Q«- 

meinda.    P.  Joct. 
LotuOlab.    G.M.SchmiU. 
La  Lyra.    F.  H.  A.  Perrot. 
LjrioGlab.    H.  Keely. 
MiNUkTiuik  Choral  Sodaty. 

W.  A.  Newland. 
mnnerchor.    £.  GaatflL 
Karborger  liedertafel.    O. 

FAlker. 
MendelBTOhn  Clnb.    W.W. 

Gilchrist. 
Hoiart  Harmonie. 
Moiart  MAnxierchor.   J.  O. 

Dickel. 
Mosart  Quartet  Club. 
Hnaical  Fund  Society.    Dr. 

Dun^lison,  Pretiaeikt. 
Oreheiter   der  D.   F.   G«- 

meinde.       0.     Heine- 

OrpheatClnb.  H.H.Crom. 

Philadelphia  Amateur  Or- 
chestra.   J.  Brophy. 

PhUadelphia  Musical  ' 
oiation.    L.  Engelke. 


Fhilad^phia  Opera  Yereio* 
F.WinJc. 

Philharmonia  MInnerchor. 

Quartet  Club.    H.  Peters. 

Bothnuumer  Oenngrerein. 
H.  Peters. 

SIngerbund.    C.  Oftrtner. 

filler  LiedertafeL  J. 
Schaaf. 

Schiller  Quartet  Club. 

Schwabischer  Liederkrau. 

Schweltoer  M>nnerohor.  J. 
Brenner. 

Southwark  Llederkrana. 

Southwark  Singerbond. 

Teutonla  M&nnerchor. 

Teutonia  Singerbund.  H. 
Peten. 

Tisehler  Minnemhor.  J. 
Brenner. 

Tomer  Gesang  Bectioii.  J. 
W.  Jest. 

Union  SlLxu^rbund. 

West  Philadelphia  Choral 
Society.  W.  W.  Gil- 
christ. 

Weet  Philadelphia  Har- 
monie.   A.  Faas. 

West  Philadelphia  MInner- 
chor. 

Yonng  Minnerchor.  B. 
Grtaer.         [W.B.S.] 


PHILEMON  ET  BAUCIS.  A  not  anfrequent 
■abject  for  the  mudcal  stage  both  in  France  and 
Grermany.  It  was  set  by  Gounod  to  words  by 
Barbier  and  Garr^  in  3  acts,  and  brought  out  at 
the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  Feb.  18,  x86o.  [G.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  This  society 
was  founded  in  London  in  181 3  for  the  en- 
couragement of  orchestral  and  instrumental 
music.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corri,  and 
W.  Dance  invited  various  professional  friends  to 
meet  them  on  Sunday,  Jan.  24, 181 3,  when  a  plan 
was  formed  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  society  with  thirty  members,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  forty — seven  of  whom  were  made 
directors  for  the  management  of  the  concerts — 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  associates.  The 
subscription  for  members  was  three  guineas,  and 
for  associates  two  guineas  each.  Subscribers 
were  admitted  on  the  introduction  of  a  member 
on  paying  four  guineas,  and  resident  families  of 
any  subscriber  two  guineas  each. 

The  principal  musicians  in  London  readily 
joined,  and  gave  their  gratuitous  services  in  the 
orchestra.  The  first  series  of  eight  concerts  on 
Mondays,  at  irregular  intervals,  commenced  on 
March  8,  181 3,  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  Regent 
Street — *  Leader,  Mr.  Salomon  ;  at  the  piano- 
forte (in  lieu  of  the  conductor  as  at  present), 
Mr.  Clementi* — and  was  both  financially  and 
artistically  successful. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  during 
the  first  season: — J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corri, 
W.  Dance,  M.  Clementi,  W.  Ayrton,  W.  Shield, 
J.  J.  Graeff,  H.  R.  Bishop,  W.  Blake,  J.  B. 
Salomon,  C.  Neate,  R.  Potter,  Sir  Geo.  T.  Smart, 
F.  Cramer,  T.  Attwood,  J.  B.  Viotti.  —  HiU, 
—  Moralt,  G.  £.  Griffin,  J.  Bartleman,  W. 
Knyvett,  Louis  Berger,  C.  Ashley,  R.  Cooke, 
F.  Yaniewicz,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  V.  Novello,  W. 
Horsley,  W.  Sherrington,  A.  Ashe.  Among  the 
associates,  of  whom  at  the  outset  there  were  38, 
are  found  the  names  of  Bridgetower,  Mori,  Naldi, 
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Cipriani  Potter,  Spagnoletti,  Samuttl  Weilej,  and 
other  eminent  musicians. 

Tlie  following  have  been  the  Treasoren  of  the 
society:— W.Ayrton(i8i3-i4);  W.Daiioe(i8i5); 
M.  Clementi  (1816-1 7);  R.H.  Potter  (181^-19); 
T.  Attwood  (1820);  W.  Danoe  (1821-32);  W. 
Sherrington  (1833-35);  W.  Danoe  (1836-39); 
G.  F.  Anderson  (1840-76);  W.  C.  Mac£uxen 
(1877-80).  The  Secretariea  have  been  H.  Dance 
(1813);  O.  J.  Ashley  (1813-15);  W.  Watts 
(1815-47);  G.  W.  Budd  (1847-50);  G.  Hogarth 
(1850-64);  CampbeU  Clarke  (1864-66);  Stanley 
LucM  (1866-80). 

In  the  early  days  of  the  society  two  sym- 
phonies, two  concertos,  two  quartets  or  quintets 
for  string  or  wind  instruments,  with  two  or  more 
vocal  ooDoerted  pieces,  oonstitnted  the  erening's 
programme.  Chamber  instrumental  muaio  is  now 
excluded,  and  other  arrangements  are  made  con- 
forming to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  and  the 
comfort  of  the  subscribers. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  of  onr  own  oonntry- 
men,  foreign  non-resident  muaiciaiis  have  from 
time  to  tame  been  invited  to  direct  the  per> 
formanoes,  often  of  works  oompoeed  at  the 
express  request  of  the  sodety,  as  ChemfaiBi 
(March  13,  1815),  Spohr  (1820,  1843),  Weber 
(1826),  Mendelssohn  (1829,  42,  44,  47),  Hiller 
(1852),  Wagner  (1855),  Grounod  (1871).  The 
intimate  association  of  the  Society  with  these 
great  composers,  as  well  as  with  Onslow  and 
Beethoven,  etc.  etc.,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  artistic  recognition  which  this  institu- 
tion has  received  from  music's  greatest  professon. 
A  good  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Society  in 
1820  may  be  formed  from  Spohr*s  account  in 
his  Autobiography.  *  Notwithstanding  the  high 
price  of  admission,  says  he,  the  numlwr  of  sub- 
scribers was  so  great  that  many  hundreds  who 
had  inscribed  their  names  could  not  obtain  seats.* 

The  following  simunary  of  the  principal  new 
events  of  each  season  will  be  the  best  epitome  of 
the  earnest  artistic  work  done  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  It  will  show  how  far  the 
Society  since  its  establishment  may  claim  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  music ;  how 
many  masterpieces  of  the  most  different  schools, 
since  become  classic,  were  first  heard  in  England 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  and  how  many  great 
players  have  there  made  their  cUbiU  before  an 
English  audience.  These  claims  to  distinction 
are  due  to  the  discretion  and  eneigy  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Society.  Their  post  is  an  hono- 
raiy  one,  involving  much  time  and  labour,  anl 
it  is  through  their  exertions  that  the  Society  has 
for  so  long  maintained  its  position  against  coo- 
tinually  increasing  competition,  and  has  on  mors 
than  one  occasion  been  rescued  from  pecuniary 
difficulty  and  placed  again  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 

The  Ust  shows,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
the  fresh  works  brought  forward  and  the  first 
appearances  of  artists ;  the  stock  pieces  of  the 
repertoire,  and  the  re-appearanoes  of  favourite 
players  and  singers  being  but  rarely  named. 

In  the  programmes  of  the  first  BOSDon  the 
works  are  but  rarely  specified. 
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N.B.  •  denotes  that  »  work  wm  oompoMd  for  the 
Society ;  t,  that  it  wm  first  performed  in  £iighuid  at 
the  date  named. 

IBlSw  Symphonies-Haydn  (4^,  Mosart  (3),  Beethoven  (3\ 
Pleyel  as  Woelfl  (l),  Cleraenti  (2),  Romberg  (1). 
Orerturet— Cherubini  (4),  Haydn  (1),  Mosart  1 1  >,  Paer 
Q).  Septet— Beethoren.  Quartets  and  Quintets- 
Haydn,  Mosart,  Beethoren,  J.  0.  Bach,  Bomberg, 
Yiotti,  etc. 

1814.  tSinfonia  Eroica.  •t2  MS.  Symphonies,  F.  Bies. 
•f  Quartet,  Griffin.  MS.  Symphonies.  Havdn, 
t  Grotoh,  and  t  Asioll.  ^f  New  Orerture,  Oherubini. 
•t Overture,  Berger.  Selection  from  'Mount  of 
Olives.'  B.  Bomberg  plays.  N.B.  Cherubini  accepts 
200f.  for  a  new  symphony,  overture,  and  vocal  piece. 

ISLSl  t  Overture,  'Anacreon.'  conducted  by  Oherubini. 
•t  MS.  Symphony  and  MS.  Overture  by  Cherubini. 
tMS.  Symphonies  by  Bies  and  Woelfl ;  fMS.  Sestet, 
Kalkbrenner.  Kalkbrenner  and  Ijafont  play.  200/. 
voted  for  trial  of  new  works.  3  MS.  Overtures 
bought  from  Beethoven. 

in&  tSymphony  in  C  minor,  Beethoven.  fMS.  Symphony, 
Bies.  t  MS.  Overture,  Beethoven,  -f  MS.  Bardic 
Overture,  Bies.  •i  MS.  Overture  and  Sestet,  Potter, 
•t  MS.  Symphony,  F^my.  •i  MS.  Overture,  Burrowes. 
Baillot  plays  at  1st,  ana  leads  at  6th  and  7th  concerts. 

1817.  t  Overtures,  Fidelio  and  Coriolan.  t  Symphony  in 
A,  Beethoven,  f  MS.  Symphony,  Burghenh.  Anzossi 
plays.    Invitation  to  Beethoven. 

ms.    t  Humrael's  Septet    t  MS.  Symphony,  Bies. 

1819.  tMS.  Symphony,  dementi  MS.  Trio,  Lindley. 
•tMS.  Quintet,  Bios. 

1820.  Spohr  s  first  visit ;  plays  his  Dramatic  Concerto, 
and  conducts  his  MS.  n  SymphonylNo.  2)  and  tNonet. 
Neate  plays  a  f  Concerto  by  Beethoven.  Further 
commissions  to  Beethoven. 

1821.  Overtures,  'tin  F,  Spohr,  tin  D,  Bomberg.  Mo- 
scheles  plays  his  tMS.  Concerto.  Potter  plays 
Mosart 's  f  Concerto  in  D. 

1822.  t  Overture,  Leonora,  t  Concerto  for  P.F.  and 
Chorus,  St^ibelt  (Neate) ;  Mrs.  Anderson^s  first  ap- 
pearance—tHummel's  B  minor  Concerto.  H.  Field 
(Bath)  plays  t  Concerto,  Hummel.  MS.  Symphony, 
Bochsa.  t  MS.  Concerto,  Moscheles.  1st  app.  Caradori. 

1823.  t  MS.  Symphony,  ClementL  t  MS.  Orerture  (op. 
124).  Beethoven. 

1824.  Beethoven's  f  0  minor  Concerto  (Potter^.  tMS. 
Overtxire.  Clementi.  Kalkbrenner  plays  f  MS.  Con- 
certo. Szymanowska  plays.  1st  app.  Miss  Paton, 
Mme.  Pasta. 

182&.  't  Choral  Symphony  (Mar.  21>.  Overtures— tEury- 
anthe,  t  Olimpia,  Spontini ;  f  Alcalde,  Onslow.  Con- 
oertos— t  Beethoven,  in  O  (Potter),  t  Weber's  Concert- 
stUck  (Neate).  Pasta  and  Caradori  sing.  Female 
Asuociates  first  elected. 

1826.  Weber  conducts,  April  3.  tMS.  Symphony,  Potter 
t  Overture,  Jessonda.  De  Beriot  plays  a  Concerto 
hj  Bode. 

1827.  t  MS.  Overtures  by  Schloesser  and  Goes.  Liszt's 
first  appearance  (May  21)  in  Concerto  by  HummeL 
1st  app.  Mme.  Stockhausen. 

1828.  tSymphony  in  £b,  Spohr.  Last  appearance  of 
Clementi.    Puds  plays. 

1829.  Mendelssohn  conducts  his  tC  minor  Symphony 
(Mav  25).  tSpohr*s  double  Quartet  Sontag  and 
Malibran  sing. 

1830.  Argyll  Booms  burnt  (Feb.  6) ;  library  saved ;  con- 
cert-room of  Opera  House  engaged.  Mendelssohn's 
Overture  to  M.  N.  Dream.  tOverture.  William  Tell. 
Nottumo  for  wind,  Mosart.  1st  app.  Mme.  Dulcken, 
De  Beriot,  Lablache. 

1831.  Selection  from  Spohr's  Last  Judgment  tOver< 
ture,  Alchymist,  Spohr.  1st  app.  Hummel,  H.  Bla- 
grove,  Kubini,  Miss  Inverarity. 

1832.  Symphonies— t  Moecheles  m  C,  •t  MS.,  Onslow  in 
t Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  (Eliason).  f  Mendels- 
sohn's, Isles  of  Flngal  (MS.).  Mendelssohn  plays 
to  minor  Concerto  twice.  John  Field  (Bnssia) 
plays  his  Concerto  in  Eb.  Schrdder  Devrient,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Tamburini,  sing.  Mendelssohn  com- 
missioned to  write  symphony,  overture,  and  vocal 
piece.  Commissions  given  to  J.  B.  Cramer,  Bishop, 
Potter,  Griesbach,  Neukomm,  Moscheles,  Griffin, 
Attwood,  Horsley,  Novello,  Goss,  and  T.  Cooke. 
N.B.  dementi's  funeral,  in  Westminster  Abbey, ' 
conducted  by  the  Society. 

1833.  •tMendelssohn'fl  Italian  Symphony  and  'tTrnm- 

Ct  Overture.  •!  MS.  Sym-^hony  (A  minor)  by  Potter, 
endelflsohn  plays  Mozavi's  D  minor  Concerto.  1st 
app.  Hen,  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Masson.  N.B.  Con- 
certs transferred  to  Hanover  Square.  Hon.  members 
first  elected— Auber,  Hummel,  Le  Sueur,  Mendel^ 
«ohn,  Meyerbeer,  Onslow. 
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I  •! Bishop's  Cantata,  'The  Seventh  Day';  •No 
rello's  do.  •  Bosalba  * ;  -t  Horsley's  motet  Ea 
alUbo.*  -t  Overture,  Griesbach.  Mendelssohn' 
t  *  Melusina'  and  •t  *  Infelice.'  Beethoven's  Eb  Con- 
certo, Mrs.  Anderson.  Moscheles  plays  his  t  Concerto 
Fantastique  (MS.).  1st  app.  of  Vieuxtemps.  Griid, 
Ivanoff. 

1835.  tSpohr%  *Weihe  der  TOne.'  tMS.  Symphony. 
Maurer.  •t  Concerto  in  D  Minor,  Hen.  1st  app.  of 
W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Blagrove,  Servais,  Brambilla, 
Miss  Pot'tans. 

1836.  t Mendelssohn's  'Calm  Sea.'  fLachner's  Sym- 
phony in  Rb.  •!  Bishop's  Cantata  *  Departure  from 
Paradise '  (Malibran).  Bennett  plays  his  t  Concerto, 
C  minor.  1st  app.  of  Thalberg,  Ole  Bull,  Lipinski, 
Balfe. 

1837.  f  Symphony  in  A,  Onslow.  Overtures— f  Bies ; 
t*Cymbeline,^Potter;  f  Naiades'  (MS.),  W.  S.  Ben- 
nett, tintrod.  and  Fugue,  Mozart.  Chonl  Sym- 
phony.   Ist  app.  of  Bosenhain,  Miss  Birch.  Bonconi. 

1838.  1  Mendelssohn's  D  minor  Concerto.  MS.  (Mn. 
Andenon).  t  Bennett's  F  minor  do.,  MS.  (Bennett). 
tBlS.  Concerto,  Hummel  (Dulcken).  Choral  Sym- 
phony.    1st  app.  of  Hausmann,  Heinemeyer,  I^tt, 

1839.  Bennett's  MS.  Overtures  t'Wood  Nymphs'  and 
*  Paris! na.*  t  Concerto  Pastorale,  Moscheles.  f  Over- 
ture, *  Telva,'  Beissigcr.  1st  app.  of  Mario  (in  Eng- 
land>,  Dorus  Gras.  Bainforth. 

1840.  t  Symphonies  No.  5  and 'Historical,' Spohr.  fMS. 
Symphony,  Jos.  Strauss,  let  app.  of  Nau,  MoUque. 
Lisst.  Ole  Bull,  and  Henry  Field  (Bath),  play. 

1841.  Lobgesan^.  Overtures,  t'Benv.  Cellini,' Berlios: 
*Vampyr.' Lindpaintner;  *  Be^icide,' Lucas.  Choral 
Symphony.  Bennett's  C  minor  Concerto.  Liszt, 
Vieuxtemps,  David,  play.  1st  app.  of  Dolby,  L6we, 
Misses  Williams. 

1842.  fMS.  Symphony  and  tMS.  Concerto,   Moliaue. 

J  MS.  Symphony,  (Virtue  and  Vice),  Spohr.  Men- 
clssohn  conduct)!  f  Scotch  Symphouy  and  Hebrides, 
and  plays  his  D  minor  Concerto,  fgt  app.  of  Miss 
Bassano.  Adelaide  Ketnblo,  Parish- Alvars.  Bennett 
and  Thalberg  play ;  Mario  nnga, 

1843.  t  Overture, '  Macbeth/  Spohr.  f  Chopin's  F  minor 
Concerto  ^Dulcken).  Cnoral  Fantasia  (Mrs.  Ander- 
son). tMS.  Concert-piece  in  A  minor,  Bennett. 
Choral  Symphony  (twice),  Lobgesang.  Weihe  der 
Ti^ne.  Ist  app.  of  Albertazri,  Staudigl,  Sivori,  Mme. 
Oury,  Dreyachock.  Spohr  plays  and  conducts.  N.B. 
Nine  concerts. 

1844.  tOverture,  Leonora,  No.  1.  fBuins  of  Athens. 
tOverture  and  Suite, Bach,  t  Walpurgisnight.  Bee- 
thoven's Concerto  in  G,  and  Violin  do.  Midsummer 
N.  D.  music.  Ist  app.  of  Ernst,  Sainton,  Joachim, 
Piatti,  Buddeus.  Mendelssohn  conducts  last  5  con- 
certs. Sivori,  Bennett,  play.  1st  app.  of  Castellan. 
A.  Thillon,  ^ 

1845.  Macfarren's  Symphony  in  C%  minor.  Overture, 
'Cantemire,'  Feiica.  t  Concerto,  D  minor.  Bach 
(Moecheles).  Walpurgisnight.  1st  app.  or  L.  de 
Meyer,  Milanollos,Piscnek,Cavallini;  Sainton, Ouxy, 
Vieuxtemps,  Bennett  play. 

1846.  Mr.  Costa  conducts  (till  1854).  t  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D.  t  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  (Sivori). 
t MS.  Concerto,  P.  Alvars  (Mme.  Dulckeni.  t  Spohrii 
Concerto  in  G  (Sainton),  t Bennett's  Caprice  in  B 
(Bennett),  t  Spohr's  Conoertante,  MS.  Ist  app.  Mme. 
Pleyel,  Lockey,  Lavigne.  H.  Field,  Vieuxtemps,  P. 
Alvars,  play. 

1847.  Maas  in  C,  Beethoven,  t  Symphony  in  D  (3  move- 
ments), Mozart  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony,  Con- 
certo in  G  (Mendelssohn),  Violin  Concerto  (Joachim). 
Midsummer  N.  D.  music.  Scotch  Symphcmy.  Men- 
delssohn conducted  and  played  at  tlie  4th  concert— 
his  last  visit.  1st  app  of  Kate  Loder,  Hellraesberger. 
PersianL  Bennett,  Vieuxtemps.  play  *  H.  Phillipt 
sings  'On  Lena's  gloomy  heath,'  Mendelssohn  (MS.). 

1848.  t  Mendelssohn  s  *To  the  sons  of  Art'  tOverture, 
•Struen-ee.'  t  Symphony,  B  minor,  A.  Hesse.  Over- 
ture, 'Siege of  Corinth,'  Bossini.  tOverture,  'Tita- 
nia,'  Griesbach,  'Parisina,'  Bennett.  1st  app.  of 
Vlardot  (varcia,  Alboni,  H.  C.  Cooper,  Prudent. 

1849.  Mendelssohn's  t  Athalie  (twice*,  t  Buy  lUas  (MS.>, 
and  Serenade  and  Alio  giojoso.  Choral  Symphony. 
1st  app.  of  Mile.  Neruda,  L.  Sloner,  Hancock  (cello), 
J.  B.  Chatterton,  Sims  Beeves,  Miss  Luoombe,  Jetty 
Treflz,  Wart  el. 

1850.  Griesbach's  tMS.  Overture,  *  Tempest.*  Conoert- 
stUck,  C  minor,  Benedict.  Walpuigi-night.  1st  app. 
of  Charton,  Hayes,  l^me,  Formes,  Alard,  Benedict, 
Salaman.  Thalberg  piajrs  Mozart's  D  minor  Concerto. 

1861.  tMS. Overture,  Schlteser.  t Concertos— t violin— Ek 
Moari  (Sainton);  tSpohr,  No.  2  (Blagrove);  PF. 
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Hnmmel,  A  minor  (Paner).  Choral  SympboHT. 
Trumpet  Overture,  lat  »pp.  of  Beichardt,  J.  Btook- 
hauMu,  Bottesini,  W.  H.  Holmea,  Pauer. 
1882.  t  Hiller't  Symphoiij  *  Im  Freien.*  t  Sootoh  flmtana, 
Joachim.  Orerture,  *  Don  Quixote/ Maofarren.  let 
app.  ClauM,  Halle,  John  Thomas,  Oardoni.  Hiller 
oonducte  (June  28).  ^  .      .        « 

1853.  t  *  Praii^  of  Hudo,*  Beethoren.  t  A  minor  Svm* 
phony,  Oade.  t  Orerture.  Scheno,  and  Finale.  Schu- 
mann, flioreley  finale,  Mendelaeohn  (Pyne). 
t  *  Hazold  in  ItiJj '  (Sainton) :  *  Bepoee '  (Oardoni) ; 
OTerture,  *  GamaTal  Bomain'— all  by  Berlios. 
t  Hiller'B  Concerto  (Hiller)  t  Overture, '  OenueBerin.* 
Iiindpaintner.  •  MS.  Symphony,  Oherubini.  Mid- 
vummer  N  J),  mnaic  (twice).  1st  app.  F.  Hiller,  Win- 
terbottom.  ^,^  ^ 

1854.  t  Symphony,  B  flat,  Schumann,  t  MS.  Symphony, 
Boeenhain.    let  app.  BellettL 

1866.  Wagner  condncu.  t  Selection, '  Lohengrin.*  MS. 
Symphony  in  Bb,  Lucas.  t  Overture,  *  Chevy 
Cnase,*  Macfarren.  tOverture^*  Tannhiuser  *  (twice ). 
t  Concerto,  E  minor,  Chopin  (Halle).  Ut  app.  Jenny 
Key,  Budendorft 

1866.  Stemdale  Bennett  conduct!  (till  1806).  Schu- 
mann't  t*  Paradise  and  Peri.*  Overtures,  t  *Don  Car- 
los,' Macfarren;  t* Antony  and  Cleopatra,*  Potter. 
1 13  Van.  s^rieuses,  Mendebtohn.  Ist  app.  Arabella 
Ooddard,  Mme.  Schumann,  Mme.  Lind.  N.B.  Six 
concerts.  .       .  ^ 

18ff7.  tPF.  Concerto  in  0,BubinBtein.  lstapp.Bamenyi, 
A.  Bttbinttein.    Six  concerts. 

1868.  t  Concerto  Na  4,  David.  Ist  app.  W .  O.  Gnsins,  Bott 

1869.  tJoachim^s  Hungarian  Concerto  (Joachim).  Ben- 
nett's 'May  Queen.*  1st  app.  Csillag,  ArtM.  Six 
concerts. 

1860.  t  Symphony,  *The  Seasons,*  Spohr.  t  Concerto, 
Dussek,  O  minor  (Ooddard).  Ist  app.  Becker,  LU- 
beck,  K6mMl,  Paque,  Parepa,  Santley.  Six  concerts. 

1861.  1st  app.  ijemmens  Sherrington,  Delle  Sedie.  J.  F. 
Bamett,  Straus,  O.  Goldachmidt.  Moacheles's  las. 
appearance.    Eight  concerts  again. 

1862.  Jubilee  year.  Symphony,  Oade.  Overtures,  •!*  Para- 
dise and  Perl.'  Bennett:  *tienoveva,*  Schumann. 
Concertos— t  Triple.  Beethoven  (Joachim.  Piatti.Cu- 
sins):  t  A  minor,  Viotti  (Joachim) ;  tCelln,  Davidoff 
(Davidoff),  t  Cello,  Piatti  (Piatti),  Violin,  David 
ffiecker).  'Hear  my  Prayer,*  Mendelssohn  (Mme. 
Lind).  1st  app.  Titiens,  Miles.  Marohisio,  Davido^ 
Lavigne.    N.B.  Nine  concerts. 

1863.  t  Music  to  Egmont,  Beethoven.  Overture,  *Ossian,* 
Gade.  March  in  Tannh&user.  t  Fantasia  appassio- 
nata,  Biets  (Piatti).    1st  app.  Buziau. 

1864.  Symphonies— 't Bennett,  MS.,  G minor;  Schu- 
mann in  C.  Overtures  — '  Feman  Cortes,'  Spontini ; 
*  Merry  Wives,*  Nicolai.  Concertos  —  t  Bennett, 
Ko.  1  (H.  Thomas) ;  t  Joachim,  No.  2,  in  O  (Joachim). 
Serenade  and  Alio  ffiojoso.  Mendel SRohn  (Hart- 
vigson).  1st  app  Bettelheim.  Guns, Trebelli,  Crosier. 

1866.  Overture*—  '^Le  Philtre,'  Auber ;  t '  Riensi,*  Wag- 
ner. Concertos— t  Flute,  Molique  (Svendsen);  PF. 
Schumann  (Mme.  Schumann).  Finale  to  Loreley 
(Titiens).  Ist  app.  Murska,  Harriers- Wippem,  Sinico, 
AgnesL   Lauterbach,  Svendsen. 

1866.  Schumann's  *  Paradise  and  Peri  *  (Parepa).  Gou- 
nod's Symphony  in  Eh.  1st  app.  Ubricli,  CummingB, 
Auer,  JaelU  MeUig,  Wieniawsky.  N.B.  Stemdale 
Bennett  revigns. 

1867.  W.  G.  Cuslns  appointed  conductor.  •  t  Overture, 
'  Marmion,*  Sullivan.  Symphonies— Beethoven,  Cho- 
ral ;  Schubert.  B  minor ;  Schumann.  D  minor.  1st 
app.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Patey,  Grtltsmacher. 

1868.  Beformation  Symphony,  Mendelssohn.  Over- 
turee— ' Elise,*  Oherubini;  t ' Bosenwald,'  Lucas: 
t  Symphonique,  J.  F.  Bamett  :*  Nonne  Sanglante,' 
Gounod;  t'Selva  incantata.*  Benftdict.  tConcert- 
■tttck  (op.  92.)  Schumann  (Mme.  Schumann).  Con- 
eertos— f  MaxBmch  (Straus) ;  t  BeH>kirsky:  Beinecke 
(Jaell).  1st  app.  Foil,  Kellogg,  Y.  Bigby,  £.  Wynne, 
Besekirsky,  Carrodus,  Bendano. 

1860.  N.B.  Concerts  removed  to  St.  James's  Hall.  Pro- 
grammes annotated  by  Prof.  Macfarren.  t  Sympho- 
nies—Woelfl,  O  minor.  Overtures— '  Camaoho,'  Men- 
delssohn; '  King  Manfred.*  Beinecke ;  'Boeamunde,* 
Schubert.  Ist  app.  H.  Holmes,  Neruda,  Beinecke, 
Zimmermann^Began,  Monbelli. 

1970.  Symphony,  £b,  Schumann.  Overture, 'In  Memo- 
riam,*  Sullivan.  Concerto,  Bb,  Piatti.  Beethoven's 
0  Symphonies,    lit.  app.  Onrenyl. 

1871.  Symphonies— t  Gounod  In  D;  Schubert  in  C. 
Overtnree— 'Mireille.'  Gounod:  'Wood  Nymph' 
Bennett;  'Biensi,'  Wagner.  tSaltarello,  Gounod. 
tConcerto  grosso,  G  minor,  Handel,  t  Concertino, 
Bottesini.    1st  app.  Brandes,  Capoul,  Faure.  N.B. 
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Bust  of  Beethoven  presented  br  Fran  LlnsbaiiMr. 
Gold  medal  struok  t^  Wyon  for  prwasntaUou  to 
artists. 
18T2.  Brahms's  Serenade  in  D.  Ofeiturea  — Benntt, 
f  Ajax ':  Benedict*  Tempest'  Concertos— tBaeh  in  O; 
tHandel,  oboe,  O  minor:  Lisst,  Eb;  Cusina,  A 
minor.  1st  app.  DelabordcL  Hartvioeon,  Oarlotta 
Patti.  Pesohka-jCentner,  BCarwum,  M.ltotse. 

1873.  Symphony,  t  C.  P.  K.  Bach  in  D ;  t  *  Tasso,*  lisct. 
tBequ£em,  Brahms.  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia. 
Overtures—'  Faust,'  Spohr ;  *  Alfonso  and  Eatrella,* 
Schubert;  'Medecin,*  Gounod;  'Hnllftnder,*  Wag- 
ner; 'St.  John  the  Baptist'  (MS.),  Maofarren.  Con- 
certos-Bubinstein,  G;  Brahms,  D  minor;  Mac- 
farren, G  minor  (Sl^us).  1st  app.  AlTsleben,  Uojd, 
Colyns,  Yon  Billow. 

1874.  fCk>noerto  grosso  in  A,  HandeL  Serenada  in  A, 
Brahms.  Overture/Genoveva,' Schumann ;  t* Tam- 
ing of  the  Slirew,'  Rheinberger.  tConcertq,  Lalo  in 
F  (Sarasate).  1st  app.  Sterling,  Bssipofl,  Kzvbs, 
Saint-Safins,  Sarasate.  ^^ 

1876.  Concert  in  memory  of  Bennett:  his  Prahida 
and  tFuneral  march,  *AJax*;  axM  *Woman  cf 
Samaria.'  Symphony.  'Im  Walde,'  Bait  Fest- 
Overture,Benedict.  Concertos  —  Vienxtemps  in  A 
minor  (Wieniawsld) :  Bait,  P.F^  C  minor  (Jaell). 
Variations  on  theme  by  Haydn,  Brahms.  Music  in 
the  'Tempest,' Sullivan.  •  t  Idyll  on  Bennett,  Mac- 
farren. Choral  Symphony.  1st  app.  Breitner,  Fapini, 
Wilhelmi,  Thekia  f^edlinder,  eT  Ldwa,  Shakespeare. 
N.B.  Bennett's  funeral,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  con- 
ducted by  Philharmonic  Society,  B.  Aoad.  of  Masle, 
and  B.  Soc.  of  Musicians. 

1876.  t  Dramatic  Symphony,  Bubinstein.  Suite,  B  minor. 
Bach  (flute).  Overtures— ' Merry  Wives,'  Bennett; 
t'Wallenstein's  Camp,'  'Bh^berger;  t*  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  Cusins;  '  Meistersinger.'  Wagner. 
Concertoe— Henselt.  F  minor  (Barth) ;  Kubini^in, 
Eb  (Rubinstein) ;  Goltermann  (Laserre).  Brahms's 
Beguiem  (2nd  time).  1st  app.  Barth,  Osgood,  Bcdekar. 
N.B.  Ten  concerts. 

1877.  Symphonies— t  Silas  in  C;  Brahms  in  O  minor. 
Overturee  Elegiac,  Joachim:  'Lay  of  Last  Min- 
strel,'J.  F.  Bamett : '  Parisina,^  Bennett.  Conoertos- 
Mosart,  harp  and  flute ;  Grieg,  A  minor  ;  Bafi, 
oello.  Schumann's  Faust,  Pt.  3.  1st  app.  Dannrni- 
ther,B.Hausmsnn,Hensohel,MoGnckin.  P.Yiardot. 
N.B.  Ten  concerts. 

1878.  Overture, 'Don Quixote,* Macfarren.  Huldignfls- 
marscb,  Wagner.  Concerto,  Violin,  MS.,WieniawBki. 
t  Violin  Suite,  Baff  (Sarasate).  1st  app.  Bxllll,  PlanM, 
Thursby,  Schou.    N.B.  Bi^^t  concerts. 

1879.  Symphonies— Ocean.  Bubinstein ;  B  minor,  MS., 
Macfarren.  Overture,  Italian,  Schubert.  Conoertoe— 
Brahms,  Violin,  MS.  (Joachim,  twice);  Saint-SaSns, 
G  minor :  Fantsisie  Norvteienne,  Lalo  (Sarasate). 
t  Bach's  Organ  Prelude  and  rugue,  A  minor  (Saint* 
Sadns).  1st  app.  Janotha,  Saint-Sai^ns,  Maas. 

1880.  Symphonies- in  D,  Brahms ;  in  E  minor,  Sullivan. 
Overturee— t*  Twelfth  Night,'MS  .Benedio* ;  fMonn- 
tain.  Lake,  and  Moorland.'  MS.,  H.Thomas ;  t*  PMh- 
liuffs,'  GoeU  M"  Ph6dre,'  Massenet:  'Hero  and 
Leander,'  MS.,W.  C.  Macfarren ; '  Becollections  of  ths 
Past,'  MS.,  C.  E.  Stephens ;  '  Gustavo,'  Auber.  Cob- 
certos-Mozart,  2  PF.8.  Hltehlig,  Bacbe):  t  Jacksn, 
PF.,  D  minor,  MS.  (Zimmermann) :  Rubinstein, 
PF.,  in  G  (Tlmanoff ) ;  Scharwenka,  PF. ;  Piatti,  D 
minor.  Variations  for  Violin,  Joachini.  1st  ara. 
MontJgny  Remauxy,  Sauret,  Scharwenka,  Tlmana& 

The  follow^ing  remarks,  which  appeared  in  tb« 
'Times'  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  Concert 
of  1863,  give  an  excellent  risumi  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  up  to  tiiat  date  : — 

The  'Jubilee  Concert'  was  worthy  to  oommemorate 
the  event  in  honour  of  which  it  was  projected— via.  the 
s  jot^e  'sf ul  completion  of  the  60th  year  of  the  Philhtfmonie 
Society,  its  'golden  wedding'  with  the  sympathies  of 
our  musical  public.  Since  its  institution  in  lal3  the 
Philharmonic  Society  has,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  seen 
its  '  ups  and  downs.'  Nevertheless,  even  in  its  darkest 
and  most  threatening  periods,  it  has  never  once  departed 
from  the  high  staudard  which  it  set  itself  from  the 
beginning,  never  once  bv  lowering  the  standard  en- 
deavoured pusillanimously  to  minister  to  a  taste  Ices 
scrupulous  and  refined  than  that  to  which  it  made  its 
first  appeal^and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  Thus  it  has  never  forfeited  the  good  opinion 
of  those  who  actually  constitute  the  tribunsJ  which  in 
this  country  adjudges  the  real  position  of  the  musical 
art,  and  who  hare  invariably  rallied  round  the  'Piul- 
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h*rmoDio  *  in  its  moments  of  temporary  trial.  Amid  all 
kinds  of  well-intended,  howerer  bigoted,  opposition,  the 
8ocietT  has  submitted  to  reform  after  reform,  and  pre- 
eerred  its  moral  eqailibriom— a  sign  that  its  constitution 
is  of  the  strongest  and  the  healthiest.  The  late  Sir  H.  B. 
Bishop,  our  national  English  compoeer,  the  illustrious 
0«man,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  Herr  Ignatz  Hoeoheles, 
the  renowned  pianist,  were  alternately  appointed  con- 
ductors of  series  of  concerts ;  and  at  one  ume  the  idea 
was  entertained  that  Mendelssohn  himself  would  consent 
to  undertake  the  sole  direction.  Mendelssohn,  however, 
was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  and  the  hope 
of  his  becoming  'perpetual  conductor'  was  inerltably 
abandoned.  Ultimately,  in  IMR^  the  post  was  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  Bfr.  Costa.  That  gentleman  continued 
in  office,  with  manifest  adrantage  to  the  performances, 
until  1864,  when,  after  a  brilliant  reign  of  nine  years,  he 
abdicated.  The  year  1856,  during  which  Herr  Bichard 
Wagner  wielded  the  btton,  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
on  record. . .  It  was  then  remembered  there  was  such  an 
English  musician  as  Mr.  Stemdale  Bennett— an  old 
member  of  the  *  Philharmonic,*  who  had  firequently 
■erred  as  director,  and  in  bymme  years  as  often  con- 
ducted the  performances.  To  Mr.  Bennett  was  tendered 
the  conductor'fe  b&ton,  which  he  has  wielded  erer  since 
with  honour  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  employers. 
From  the  first  season  during  which  this  eminent  musician 
officiated  as  conductor,  the  star  of  the  '  Philharmonic ' 
has  shone  with  undiminished  lustre,  and  its  fortunes 
.hare  steadily  risen ;  this  too  in  spite  of  the  inroluntary 
'■ecession  of^no  fewer  than  forty-seyen  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  his  orchestra,  whose  duties  at 
the  Italian  Opera  were  in  1861  found  incompatible  with 
those  which  called  them  to  the  Hanover  Squaro  Booms. 
There  was  no  altematiYe  for  the  '  Philharmonic '  but  to 
change  its  nights  or  give  up  its  concerts.  To  gire  up 
the  concerts  was  out  of  the  question.  To  change  the 
nights  of  performance  was  difficult  for  more  reasons 
than  one;  in  addition  to  which  there  was  a  sort  of 
superstitious  dislike  to  any  such  innovation  on  the  custom 
of  nearly  half  a  century.  The  involuntary  seceders 
wereprompUy  replaced,  and  the  forty-ninth  series  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts  oommenoed  as  usual,  with 
a  noble  orchestra  of  nearly  eighty  performers ;  and  the 
directors,  who  had  reduced  the  number  of  concerts  to 
■is,  resolved  in  the  interim  to  revive  the  old  system 
(dating  from  1813).  and  wisely  and  boldly  returned  to 
the  time-honoured  'eight.'  The  incidents  of  the  two 
seasons.  1861  and  1862,  aro  tolerably  familiar  to  our 
musical  readers.  The  new  (or  almost  new)  band  has 
been  brought  moro  and  moro  under  the  control  of  the 
conductor :  and  the  first  eight  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
(to  speak  of  nothing  else)  have  been  twice  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  sustain  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  the  *  Philharmonic'  In  short,  tLe  Society  was  never 
in  a  more  flourishing  oondition;  and,  instead  of  dissolving 
at  the  end  of  this,  their  fiftieth  season,  as  was  anticipatecL 
they  celebrated  it  the  qther  night  in  St.  James's  Hall 
(the  Hanover  Square  Booms  not  being  big  enou^for  the 
occasion)  with  a '  Jubilee ' concert  of  varied  andsplendid 
attraction.  Thus,  in  the  year  of  expected  dissolution, 
the  patrons  of  the  *  Philharmonic  *  have  had  nine  per- 
formances instead  of  eight,  the  profits  of  the  extra  concert 
amounting  to  little  short  of  6(ni. 

At  the  dote  of  the  seABon  of  i866  Professor 
Bennett  resifjned  the  conductorship,  and  his 
place  at  the  Philharmonic  was  filled  by  Mr.  W. 
6.  Cusins,  then  a  prominent  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  band,  and  now  '  Master  of  the  Music 
to  the  Queen/  who  has  held  the  bAton,  season 
by  season,  up  to  that  which  has  just  concluded. 
In  1 868  it  became  evident  that  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  were  too  small  for  the  concerts, 
and  they  were  therefore  in  the  next  season 
removed  to  the  more  spacious  aocommodation 
of  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  thus  deserting 
a  building  which  had,  through  36  years'  oc- 
cupation, become  identified  with  the  Society, 
and  breaking,  though  inevitably,  an  important 
link  with  the  past.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
grammes were  furnished  with  analyses  and  com- 
ments  by  Professor  6.  A.  Maofarren,  illustrated 
by  Quotations  in  music  type,  a  practice  that 
has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
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Music  has  pow  become  more  democratic  than 
it  was,  and  the  Philharmonic  Society,  instead  of 
being  the  sole  and  acknowledged  queen  of  the 
musical  world  of  England,  is  only  one  out  of 
several  concert-giving  institutions,  each  striving 
its  hardest  to  attract  the  favour  of  the  public. 
How  fiur  the  Society  may  be  able  to  maintain 
itself  in  these  new  conditions  against  so  severe 
and  increasing  a  competition,  it  is  not  for  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  to  predict.  We  ho(>e  for 
the  best  from  the  zeal  and  caution  which  in  the 
past  have  carried  the  directors  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic over  so  many  shoals  safe  to  land.  The 
happy  sagacity  which  in  1844  saved  the  Society 
by  the  engagement  of  Mendelssohn,  may  again 
prove  sufficient  for  the  present  need.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  in  the  future,  there  can 
be  but  one  feeling  as  regards  the  past  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Tke  consideration  of  the 
list  above  given  can  only  excite  a  warm  sense 
of  gratitude  towards  an  institution  which  for 
more  than  half  a  century  stood  at  the  head  of. 
English  concerts,  and  enabled  the  lovers  and 
students  of  music  in  this  country  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  works  and  the  persons  of  the 
greatest  composers  and  executants  of  modem  days. 

For  further  details  of  the  Society's  transactions, 
including  copies  of  seven  letters  from  Mendels- 
sohn to  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  *The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  from 
its  foandation  181 3  to  its  fiftieth  year  1862.  By 
George  Hogarth*  (8vo.  London,  1862).  The 
society  itself  has  published  the  *  Documents, 
Letters  etc.,  relating  to  the  bust  of  Beethoven 
presented  to  the  society  by  Fran  Fanny  Linz- 
Dauer,  translated  and  arranged  by  Doyne  C. 
Beir  (4to.  London,  1871)  ;  an<^  in  the  Programme 
book  of  Feb.  5,  1880,  five  hitherto  unprinted 
letters  firom  Mendelssohn  to  the  Society. 

A  r€ivm6  of  the  contents  of  the  Society's 
Library  has  been  already  given.  See  vol.  iL 
p.  421  a.  [S.L.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  THE,  founded  April  5, 1842,  incorporated 
Feb.  17,  1853.  I^  object  is  the  cultivation 
and  performance  of  instrumental  music.  Its  first 
concert  was  given  at  the  Apollo  Rooms,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1842.  Concerts  have  since  been  regularly 
given  in  each  season,  that  of  April  12,  1879, 
being  the  i8ist.  The  Chinese  Rooms,  Niblos 
Garden,  Irving  Hall,  and  the  Academy  of  Music 
have  been  successively  used  for  the  concerts 
and  public  rehearsals.  The  use  of  the  latter, 
begun  November  19,  1859,  ^'^  suspended  April 
20,  x86i,  by  the  destmction  by  fire  of  the  theatre, 
and  resumed  November  7,  1863,  Irving  Hall 
in  the  meanwhile  furnishing  an  auditorium. 
The  concerts  have  always  been  of  a  high  order, 
the  orchestra  laige  and  efficient,  and  the  pro- 
grammes presenting  selections  from  a  broad 
range  of  composers,  and  the  usual  variety  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  solos,  with  an  occasional 
choral  work.  The  management  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  society  remains  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
*  Actual  Members,*  each  of  whom  must  *  be  an 
efficient  performer  on  some  instrument,*  and  a 
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pennaneitt  resident  In  the  dty  or  its  immediate 
▼icinity  for  one  year  preceding  his  nomination. 
The  orchestra  consists  of  these  'Actual  Members' 
only,  who  now  (1879)  number  96,  and  among 
whom  are  divided  the  profits  arising  fit>m  each 
season's  course  of  concerts.  The  roles  for  ad- 
mission and  for  discipline  after  admission  are 
exceedingly  strict.  Rigid  adherence  to  them  has 
done  much  towards  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  organisation. 
Four  other  grades  of  membership  are  included 
in  the  society's  lists: — Associates,  admitted  to 
public  rehearsals  and  concerts  on  payment  of  the 
sum  annually  stipulated  by  the  society;  Sub- 
scribers, entitled  to  two  tickets  for  each  regular 
concert,  the  price  beine  a  matter  of  annual  regu- 
lation; Honorary,  title  conferred  on  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  music,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Actual  Members ;  Honorary  As- 
sociate, conferred  on  meritorious  individuals  not 
belonging  to  the  musical  profession.  The  names 
of  Julius  Benedict  ( 1 850)  and  of  Madame  Parepa- 
Rosa  (1870)  appear  in  the  list  of  Honorary 
members. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conductors  :-^ 
H.  C.  Timm  (1843-45);  E.  J.  Loder  (1846-48); 
U.  G.  Hill  (1849-51);  Theodore  Eisfeld  (1852- 
60);  Carl  Bergmann  (1861-75);  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch  (1876)  ;  Theodore  Thomas  (1877) ;  Adolph 
Neuendorff  (1878).  The  headquarters  of  the 
association  are  at  Aschenbrodei's  Club-house, 
No.  74,  East  4th  Street.  Its  large  and  comprehen- 
sive library  is  kept  at  No.  533,  East  18  th  Street. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting,  April  1879  : — Julius  Hallgarten,  pre- 
sident ;  Edward  Boehm,  vice-president ;  David 
Schaad,  secretary;  John  Godone,  treasurer;  and 
six  others  directors.  Theodore  Thomas  was  chosen 
conductor  for  the  38th  season,  1879-80.  [F.H.J.] 

PHILHARMONIC  S(X:JIETY,THE,  Brook- 
LTK,  New  Yobk,  incorporated  1857.  Its  declared 
object  is  the  '  advancement  of  music  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  by  procuring  the  public  performance 
of  the  best  works  in  this  department  of  art.*  Its 
affairs  are  controlled  by  a  directory  of  25  mem- 
bers, chosen  annually,  fix>m  which  a  government 
is  appointed.  Membership  is  secured  by  payment 
of  the  subscription  annually  designated  by  the 
directors,  who  also  prescribe  the  number  of  these 
subscriptions,  limited,  for  several  years,  to  laoo. 
Beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  five  or  more 
concerts  have  been  given  in  each  season,  that  at 
the  dose  of  the  a  1st  season.  May  10,  1879,  being 
the  1 08th— each  preceded  by  three  public  rehear- 
sals. During  the  first  five  seasons  the  concerts 
were  given  at  the  Brooklyn  AthenaBum.  Since 
1862,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of- Music,  a  large 
theatre  holding  nearly  3000  people,  has  been 
made  use  of.  The  orchestral  conductors  have 
been  —  Theodore  Eisfeld,  1857-62;  Theodore 
Thomas,  part  of  1862 ;  Mr.  Eisfeld  again,  until 
the  election  of  Carl  Bergmann,  September  5, 1865; 
Mr.  Thomas,  re  elected  September  4,  1866 ;  Mr. 
Bergmann  again,  1870-73  ;  succeeded  May  26, 
^^7h  ^7  Mr.  Thomas,  whft  still  retains  the  posi- 
tion (1879),  assisted  by  William  6.  Dietrich,  who 
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has  charge  of  the  orchertra  at  the  first  two  i^ 
hearsals  of  each  concert.  The  concerts  have 
always  been  of  a  high  order ;  the  orchestra  huge 
and  composed  of  the  best  musicians  procurable ; 
the  programmes  of  a  catholic  nature,  no  especial 
school  of  music  having  undue  prominenoe.  Im> 
portant  works  have  been  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  indudmg  several  by  native 
composers.  Large  choral  works  have  occasion- 
ally figured  on  the  society's  programmes,  as  well 
as  solos  and  instrumental  concertos.  The  society's 
library  contains  the  scores  and  parts  of  over  100 
orchestral  works.  Officers  1878-79 :  L.  B.  Wy- 
man,  president;  H.  K.  Sheldon,  B.  H.  Smi^ 
vice-presidents ;  C.  L.  Burnet,  treasursr ;  B.  T. 
Frothingham,  secretary.  [F.  H.  J.] 

PHILIDOB.  A  numerous  family  of  Frendi 
musidans,  the  founder  being  Michel  DANI- 
CAN,  a  native  of  Dauphin^,,  who  died  in 
Paris  about  1650.  He  was  a  good  oboist,  and 
Louis  XIII,  who  had  oonsidcnrable  knowledge 
of  music,  was  so  delighted  with  his  playing  that 
he  exclaimed,  *  I  have  found  another  Philidor.' 
Filidori  of  Siena  had  formerly  been  a  favourite 
oboist  at  court,  and  the  king's  compliment  pro- 
cured Michel  Danican  the  surname  of '  Filidor' — 
or  Philidor  according  to  French  spelling.  Event- 
ually the  family  name  was  virtually  suppressed, 
and  the  nickname  took  its  place.  Tradition, 
unsupported  however  bv  documentary  evidence^ 
states  that  the  first  Michel  Danican-Philidor  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Chapelle  of  Louis  XIII, 
and  left  two  sons ;  but  if  so,  the  name  of  the 
younger  was  Jean,  and  not  Andr^,  as  stated  by 
F^tis,  whose  account  of  this  family  is  erroneous 
on  more  points  than  might  have  been  expected 
finom  one  so  prompt  in  correcting  the  mistakes 
of  others. 

2.  The  second  Michkl  Dantoak- Philidob 
became  one  of  the  king's  musicians  in  the 
Grande  Ecurie  in  1651,  and  died  in  1659,  leav- 
ing no  children.  He  was  fifth  player  of  the 
*'Oromome'  and  'Marine Trumpet,'  instruments 
recently  introduced  into  the  royal  band,  and 
retained  till  the  Revolution. 

3.  Jean — ^bom  about  1620,  died  in  Paris  Sept. 
8,  1679 — ^had  a  numerous  family,  his  sons  and 
grandsons  being  the  most  celebnUted  of  the  PhiU- 
dors.  In  1659  he  became  fifer  in  the  Grande 
Ecurie,  and  at  his  death  was  first  player  of  the 
cromome  and  marine  trumpet.  He  is  said  to 
have  composed  dance- music,  preserved  by  the 
eldest  of  his  sons, 

4.  ANDRi  (*  Philidor  I'atn^,  who  auooeeded 
his  uncle  Michel  as  fifth  player  of  the  same  in- 
struments in  the  Grande  Ecurie.  Supposing  him 
to  have  been  12  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
been  bom  about  1647.  He  married  young,  and 
his  first  wife,  Marguerite  Monginot,  bore  him  16 
children,  of  whom  Anne,  Michel,  and  Francois, 
distinguished  themselves  as  musicians.  The  ex- 
ertions necessary  for  the  support  of  so  numerous 
a  family  were  no  hardship  to  one  of  his  active 
and  laborious  disposition.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Grande  Ecurie,  the  Chambre,   and  ths 

1  Or  Knunmhom ;  fn  organs  corrtipted  into 
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Chapelle,  of  Louis  XIV ;  played  the  bassoon,  cro- 
mome  (his  two  best  instruments),  oboe,  marine 
trumpet,  and  even  the  drum  when  required  ;  and 
after  competing,  at  the  king's  request,  with  Lully 
in  writing  bugle-callfl,  fanfares,  and  military 
marches,^  composed  divertissements  for  the  court. 
Of  these  were  produced,  in  presence  of  the  king 
or  the  dauphin,  a  comic  divertissement,  'Le  Canal 
de  Versailles'  (July  i6, 1687),  *Le  Manage  de  la 
Couture  avec  la  grosse  CaUios*  (1688),  and  *  La 
Frincesse  de  Cr^te,'  an  op^ra-ballet,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  was  in  his  valuable  collection  of 
unpublished  music.  To  these  three  works  should 
be  added  *  La  Mascarade  du  Vaisseau  Marchand," 
moduced  at  Marly  before  Louis  XIV,  Thurs«iay, 
Feb.  18,  1700,  and  hitherto  unnoticed.  The 
splendid  collection  referred  to  included  all  the 
dance- tunes  in  favour  at  court  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  ;  all 
the  divertissements  and  operas  of  Lully  and  a 
few  other  composers;  a  selection  of  old  airs, 
bugle-calls,  military  marches,  and  fanfares  for  the 
court  hunting-parties ;  and  finally  all  the  sacred 
music  in  use  in  the  Chapelle.  Andr^  formed 
it  during  the  time  he  was  librarian'  of  the 
King's  musical  library,  from  1684  to  his  death. 
It  was  originally  in  the  library  of  Versailles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it,  57  vols.,  in  his  own 
hand,  was  transferred  to  the  library  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  which  now  however  possesses  only 

36,  the  other  21  having  either  been  pnrloined 
by  some  unscrupulous  collector  of  rare  MSS,  or 
perhaps  used  for  lighting  fires.  A  few  other 
portions  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  and 
the  Biblioth^que  de  Versailles. 

This  remarkable  man,  with  an  excellent  judg- 
ment  and  an  even,  cheerful  temper,  possessed  an 
iron  constitution.  About  1 719  he  married  Elisa- 
beth Le  Roy,  a  young  girl  of  19,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children,  the  third  being  FBAN9018  Andr^, 
the  celebrated  composer.  He  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion in  1722,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1730,  at  Dreux, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  Versailles,  probably 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage.    His  brother, 

5.  Jacques,  known  as  Philidor  le  Cadet,  bom 
in  Paris  May  5,  1657,  entered  the  Grande  Ecurie 
when  a  little  over  12  as  fifer,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  oboe,  cromome,  and  marine  trum- 
pet. In  1683  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chapelle, 
and  in  1690  to  the  Musique  de  la  Chambre,  in 
which  he  played  the  bassoon.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  Louis  XIV,  who  gave  him  some  land  at 
Versailles,  where  he  built  a  house  and  died,  May 

37,  1708.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  and  led  a 
quiet,  happy  life,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
brother,  in  whose  collection  his  compositions  were 
preserved — ^marches  for  drums  and  kettle-drums, 
airs  for  oboe,  and  dance-music.  The  military 
music  is  still  in  the  library  at  Versailles,  but  the 
rest  has  disappeared.     Jacques  had  by  his  wife, 

1  Ch.  BallATd  publUh«d  In  1686  a  flnt  book  of  '  Pt«cM  de  trom- 
peCtai  «t  timbftlles  4  2,  S,  et  4  partinu'  Thb  curious  collection  Is  not 
mentioned  In  any  of  the  biognphles,  althuuch  the  catalogue  In 
Tholnan's  study  on  the  Philidors  contalos  the  'Suite  de  Darues' 
/KI99)  and  the  Titees  k  deux  bastes  de  flole.  basse  de  violon  et 
tMsson'aTa)). 

a  He  was  at  flrrt  assU tant  to  Franfols  Foesard,  a  violinist,  whom 
be  soon  rei>laoed  altogether. 


Elisabeth  Hanique,  i  a  children,  of  whom  four 
sons,  Pierre,  Jacques,  Francois,  and  Nicolas,  be- 
came musicians.  Thus  the  two  brothers  Andr^ 
and  Jacques,  Philidor  Tain^  and  Philidor  le 
cadet,  left  a  numerous  progeny.  We  now  revert 
to  the  four  sons  of  Andr^ :  the  eldest, 

6.  Akkb,  bom  in  Paris  April  ii,  1681,  be- 
fore he  was  ao  produced  at  court,  through  the 
patronage  of  his  god&ther,  Duke  Anne  de 
Noailles,  three  pastorales,  *  L' Amour  vainqueur  * 
(1697),  'Diane  et  Endymion*  (1698),  and  an- 
other (Marly,  1701),  name  unknown,  included  in 
one  of  the  lost  vols,  of  the  Collection  Philidor. 
In  1702  he  obtained  the  survival  of  his  father*s 
posts  in  the  Grand  Ecurie  and  the  Chambre,  and 
in  1704  became  oboist  in  the  Chapelle,  often 
playing  before  Louis  XIV,  who  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  instrument.  He  also  'composed  ;  but 
his  real  title  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  music  is 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  '  Concerts  Spin- 
tuels,'  though  he  conducted  them  for  two  years 
only  (1725-37).  The  time  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  uncertain.  Laborde  says  that,  after 
having  directed  the  concerts  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine,  he  became  Surintendant  de  la  Musique 
to  the  Prince  de  Conti ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  these  assertions ;  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  regular  musician  of  the  celebrated 
'  nuits  de  Sceaux '  was  Joseph  Mouret  (bom  at 
Avignon,  1682,  died  insane  at  Charenton,  1738), 
call^  '  le  musicien  des  gHUses,*  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  melodies  and  fertility  of  his  ideas. 

7.  MiCHBL,  the  second  son,  and  third  Philidor 
of  the  name,  bom  at  Versailles  in  1683,  a  god- 
son of  Michel  de  Lalande,  played  the  drums 
in  the  king*s  band.  All  that  need  be  said  of 
him  is  that  F^tis*s  account  is  incorrect  in  every 
particular. 

8.  FBAN9018,  bom  at  Versailles  in  1689,  en- 
tered the  Chapelle  in  1708  as  player  on  the  bass 
cromome  and  marine  trampet.  In  1716  he  be- 
came oboist  in  the  Chambre,  and  bass  violinist  in 
the  Grande  Ecurie.  He  seems  to  have  died  either 
in  1 717  or  the  b^inning  of  171 8,  leaving  some 
small  compositions — ^amongst  others,  two  books 
of  'Pieces  pour  la  fl(lte  traversi^re*  (Ballard,  1 716 
and  1 718).    The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was 

PHILIDOR,  FBAN901S  Andr^  Danican,  the 
great  composer  and  chess-player,  born  at  Dreux 
Sept.  7,  1726.  As  a  child  he  showed  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  chess,  which  he  saw  played 
by  the  musicians  of  the  Chapelle  du  Roi.  Being 
a  page  of  the  Chapelle  he  had  a  right  to  music- 
lessons,  and  learned  the  fundamental  rules  of 
harmony  from  Andr^  Campra  (bom  at  Aix,  Dec. 
4, 1660,  died  at  Versailles,  July  29, 1744),  com- 
poser of  numerous  operas,  and  the  most  original 
of  the  French  musicians  between  Lully  and 
Rameau.*  At  the  close  of  his  time  as  page  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  supported  himself  by  giving 
lessons  and  copying  music.  Discouraged  perhaps 
by  the  difficulties  of  an  artist's  career,  he  gave 

*  Among  his  printed  works  may  be  specified  'Premier  llvra  da 
places  pour  la  flOte  traversMre,  flate  k  bee.  ? lolons  et  hautbols '  (1  arts 
1713).  oblong  4to.  There  Is  also  a  MS.  Te  Deum  for  4  voices  In  the 
Conserratolre. 

4  ror  Oampka.  see  the  Appendix  to  this  DlctionarT' 
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hinuwlf  up  entirely  to  ohees,  and,  with  a  natural 
gift  for  abstruse  calculations,  studied  it  to  such 
purpose  that  at  1 8  he  was  a  match  for  the  best 
players,  and  able  to  make  a  livelihood  out  of  it, 
£^ing  however  hard  pressed  by  his  creditors,  he 
started  in  1745  on  a  tour  abroad,  eoing  fiivt  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  pitted  himself  successfully 
against  Stanmia,  author  of  '  Les  Stratagbmes  du 
jeu  d'^hecs.'  Thence  he  went  on  to  Grermany, 
and  spent  some  time  in  1 748  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
occupied  in  a  work  on  the  principles  of  the  game. 
He  next,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
visited  the  English  camp  between  Maeetricht  and 
Bois-le-Duc,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Lon- 
don and  publish  his  *  Analyse  du  jeu  des  ^hecs.* 
The  subscriptions  of  the  English  officers  en* 
couraged  him  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  he 
arriv^  in  England,  where  he  eventually  acquired 
a  profitable  celebrity.  The  first  edition  of  his 
book  appeared  in  1749*  and  met  with  great  and 
deserved  success.  It  was  during  this  first  stay 
in  London  that  PhiUdor  performed  the  remark- 
able feat  at  the  Chess-Club  of  playing  and  win- 
ning three  games  simultaneously  against  first-rate 
players  without  seeing  the  boards.  Concentration 
of  mind  and  power  of  combination,  when  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  this,  almost  merit  the  name 
of  genius. 

Meantime  Diderot,  and  his  other  firiends,  fear- 
ing that  the  continual  strain  of  the  pursuit  for 
which  he  was  forsaking  his  true  vocation  might 
prove  too  severe,  recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1754. 
He  began  at  once  to  compose.  His  motet 
'Lauda  Jerusalem*  did  not  procure  him  the 
place  of  a  '  Surintendant  de  la  Musique*  to 
the  king,  at  which  it  was  aimed,  but  the  dis- 
appointment turned  his  attention  to  dramatic 
music.  His  first  op^ra-comique,  '  Blaise  le  Save- 
tier  *  (1759%  a  brilliant  success,  was  followed  by 

*  L'Huitre  et  les  Plaideurs '  (i  759) ;  '  Le  Quipro- 
quo,'  a  acts,  and  'Le  Soldat  Magicien'  (1760); 
'  Le  Jardinier  et  son  Seigneur,*  and  *  Le  Mar^ 
chal*  (1761):  *Sancho  Pan9a'  (1763);  'Le 
Bdcheron'  and  '  Les  Fdtes  de  la  Paix,'  intermezzo 
written  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England 
(1763);  'Le  Sorcier,*  2  acts  (1764);  'Tom  Jones,' 
3  acts  (1764);  'M^ide,  ou  le  Navigateur,'  2  acts 
(1766) ;  *  Le  Jardinier  de  Sidon,*  a  acts  (1768) ; 

*  L*Amant  d^guis^*  (17^) ;  'La  nouvelle  Eoole 
des  Fenmies,'  2  acts (i 770) ;  'Le boh  Fils'  (1 773) ; 
and  'Les  Femmes  veng^es,'  3  acts  (1775).  all 
given  either  at  the  Th^&tre  de  la  Foire,  or  at  the 
Commie  Italienne.  BesidoH  these  he  composed  a 
Requiem  performed  in  1766  on  the  anniversary 
of  Bameau's  death  at  the  Oratoire.  and  produced 
the  tragedy  of  '  Emelinde,'  his  best  work,  at  the 
Op^ra  (Nov.  24,  1767;  reproduced  in  1769  as 
'Sandomir*). 

These  successes  did  not  cure  him  of  his  passion 
for  chess.  In  1777  he  returned  to  London, 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his  'Analyse,* 
and  set  to  music  Horace's -'Carmen  secuJare* 
with  flattering  success  (1779). 

On  his  next  return  to  Paris  he  found  Gr^try 
and  Gluok  at  the  height  of  their  popularity;  but» 
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nothing  daunted,  he  composed  '  Pers^*  (Get.  27, 
1780),  and  'Th^mistode'  (May  23,  1786),  both 
in  3  acts,  produced  at  the  Acad^mie  without 
success,  and  'L'Amiti^  au  village'  (1785)  and 
*  La  belle  esclave,  ou  Valcour  et  Z^iIa'  (1787). 
'  B^isaire,'  3  acts,  was  not  given  at  the  Op^ 
in  1774  as  stated  by  F^tis,  but  at  the  Th^^Ure 
Favart  (Got.  3,  1796)  a  year  after  Philidor's 
death. 

He  received  a  regular  pension  firom  the  Cbam 
Club  in  London,  and  it  had  been  his  habit  to 
spend  several  months  of  every  year  in  "Rwgl^twl 
In  1792  he  obtained  permission  for  the  journey 
from  the  Comity  du  Salut  public,  but  events  pre- 
vented liis  return  to  Paris,  and  when  his  family 
had  succeeded  in  getting  his  name  erased  from 
the  list  of  Emigr^  they  learned  that  he  had  just 
died  in  London,  Aug.  31, 1795. 

To  estimate  Philidor's  woric  rightly,  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  stage  at  the  time  he  begao 
to  write  must  be  taken  into  consideration;  he 
will  then  appear  to  have  possessed  not  only 
greater  originality,  but  art  of  a  higher  kind 
than  that  of  his  contemporaries  Duni,  Monsigny, 
and  Gr^try.  His  harmony  is  more  varied,  and 
the  form  and  character  of  his  airs  new.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  stage  the  *  air 
descriptif  ('Le  Mar^chal*),  and  the  unac- 
companied quartet  ('  Tom  Jones'),  and  to  form 
a  duet  of  two  independent  and  apparently  in- 
congruous melodies.  Moreover  he  understood 
to  a  degree  then  rare  the  importanoe  of  the  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  and  undoubtedly  surpassed 
his  compatriots  in  instrumentation.  He  enjoyed 
an  almost  unexampled  popularity  in  his  day, 
being  called  forward  after  the  representation  of 
his  'Sorcier' — the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in 
Paris.  Nevertheless  his  works  have  not  lived, 
probably  because  thdr  merit  lay  in  oonstmo- 
tion,  rather  than  in  melody,  graoe,  or  depth  of 
sentiment.  Nor  had  he  dnunatic  instinct  at 
all  in  the  same  degree  as  Monsigny  or  Gr^try. 
There  is  a  fine  bust  of  Philidor  by  Pajou,  unA 
an  excellent  portrait  by  Cochin,  engraved  by 
St.  Aubin  in  1772. 

The  four  sons  of  Jacques  Danican  Philidor  le 
cadet  may  be  dismissed  in  few  words.   The  eldest* 

PiERBX,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  22,  1 681,  in  the 
same  house  with  his  cousin  Anne,  studied  with 
him ;  became  oboist  in  the  Chapelle  (1704),  the 
Grande  Ecurie  (1708).  and  the  Chambre  (i7i3)t 
and  was  also  a  good  player  on  the  flute  and  the 
viol.  He  was  a  player  on  the  viol  in  the  Chambce 
as  late  as  1736,  but  had  resigned  hia  other  fdaoes 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Nicolas  in  1 7  26.  He  died 
probably  about  1740.  He  composed  a  pastorale, 
produced  before  the  court  at  Marly  (1697),  and 
three  books  of  'Suites  k  1  flutes  traverai^res 
seules,  et  pour  dessua  et  basses  de  hautlxns' 
(1 71 7  and  18). 

Jaoqubs,  bom  at  Versailles  Sept.  7, 1686,  8ue> 
oeeded  his  father  as  oboist  in  the  Chambre,  and 
died  about  1725. 

FBAM901B,  bom  Jan.  12,  1695,  at  Versailles, 
where  he  died  Nov.  1726,  was  oboist  in  the 
Ghambre  and  the  Grande  Ecurie. 
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Nicolas,  bom  at  Veraulles,  Nov.  3, 169Q,  died 
1769,  played  several  instruments,  suooeeded  his 
brother  Pierre,  and  in  1 747  played  the  serpent 
in  the  Chapelle  Royale.  He  is  not  known  to 
have  composed. 

The  singer  Fonchon  Danican  Philidor  men- 
tioned by  F^tis,  is  an  imaginary  person. 

For  farther  information  the  resAer  is  referred 
to  Lardin's '  Philidor  point  par  lui-mdme '  (Paris, 
1847),  republished  from  the  periodical '  Le  Pala- 
mMe'  (Jan.  1847),  and  to  *  Lee  Philidor,  g^n^o- 
gie  biographique  des  muHiciens  de  ce  nom,'  a  con- 
scientious study  which  appeared  in  '  La  France 
musicale*  (Dec.  a  3,  67,  to  Feb.  16,  68.)     [G.  C] 

PHILIPPS,  Peter,  known  also  by  his  Latin- 
ised name  of  Petrus  Philippus  and  his  Italianised 
one  of  Pietro  Filippo,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century  was  canon  of  Bethune  in  French 
Flanders.  He  visited  Italy  and  spent  some  time 
in  Rome.  Returning  to  Flanders  he  became  one 
of  the  organists  of  the  vice-r^;al  chapel  of  the 
Archduke  and  Duchess,  Albert  and  Isabella,  gover- 
nors of  the  Low  Countries.  On  March  9,  16 10 
he  was  appointed  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Vincent  at  Soignies.  He  compoeed  many 
excellent  motets  and  madrigals.  His  published 
works  are  *  Melodia  Olympica  di  diversi  Excel- 
lentissimi  Musici  a  I  v ,  V,  VI,  et  VIII  voci,* 
if9T,  reprinted  1594  and  161 1 ;  *H  Primo  Libro 
di  Madrigali  a  sei  voci/  1596  ;  'Madrigali  a  otto 
voci,'  1598  and  1599 ;  'H  Seoondo  libro  di  Ma- 
drigali a  sei  voci,*  1603  and  1604;  'Cantiones 
SacrsB  quinque  vocum/  161  a;  *Cantiones  Sacne 
octo  vocum,  1613  ;  'Gemmulse  Sacrse,  binis  et 
temis  vocibus  cum  basso  continue  ad  organum,' 
1613  and  i6ai;  'Litanis  B.V.M.  in  Ecdesia 
Lforetana  cani  solits,  4,  5,  p  vocum,*  i6a3 ;  and 
« Paradisus  Sacris  Cantionibus  consitu  a  i,  a,  3 
vocum  cum  Basso  Continno,'  i6a8.  Bumey  (His- 
tory, iii.  86)  says  that  the  first  regular  fugue 
upon  one  subject  that  he  had  met  with  was  com- 
posed by  Peter  Philipps.  It  is  contained,  with 
about  18  or  ao  other  compositions  by  Philipps, 
in  the  MS.  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal 
Book,  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  0>llege,  CTam- 
bridf^e.  Hawkins  has  printed  a  4*part  madrigal 
by  Philipps  (from  the  Melodia  Olympica)  in 
his  History.  [W.H.H.] 

PHILLIPPS,  Abthub,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1605, 
became  in  163a  a  clerk  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  Bristol  (Cathedral 
Dec.  1, 1638.  On  the  death  of  Richard  Nicolson 
in  1639  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Music  m  the 
TJniversity,  and  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  July  9, 
1640.  Some  time  afterwards  he  quitted  the  Eng- 
lish Church  for  that  of  Rome,  and  attended  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  to  France  as  her  oiganist.  Re- 
turning to  England  he  entered  the  service  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman  in  Sussex  named 
Caryll.  He  composed  music  in  several  parts  for 
*The  Requiem,  or.  Liberty  of  an  imprisoned 
Royalist,'  1641,  and  a  poem  by  Dr.  Pierce,  en- 
titled 'The  Resurrection/  1649.    He  describes 
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himself  in  the  subscription  book  as  son  of  William 
Phillipps  of  Winchester,  gentleman.    [W.H.  H.] 

PHILLIPS,  Henry,  bom  in  Bristol,  Aug.  13, 
1 80 1,  was  the  son  of  a  country  actor  and  manager, 
and  made  his  fii-st  appearance  in  public  as  a  sing- 
ing boy  at  the  Harrogate  Theatre  about  1 807.  He 
afterwards  came  to  London  and  sang  in  the  chorus 
at  Drury  Lane  and  elsewhere.  On  the  settlement 
of  his  voice  as  a  baritone  he  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  Broadhurst,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
chorus  at  the  English  Opera  House,  and  to  sing 
in  glees  at  civic  dinners,  ti  e  next  had  an  engage- 
ment at  Bath,  where  he  sang  in  *  Messiah '  with 
success.  Returning  to  London  he  studied  under 
Sir  George  Smart  and  appeared  in  the  Lenten 
oratorios  at  the  theatres.  In  1834  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Garden  and  appeared  as  Arta- 
banes  in  Ame's  *  Artaxerxes,'  but  made  little 
mark.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  sang 
the  music  of  Caspar  on  the  production  of  *  Der 
Freisch&tz'  with  great  effect.  He  then  made 
progress,  was  engaged  at  the  provincial  festivals, 
and  in  1835  appointed  principal  bass  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music,  and  from  that  time  filled 
the  first  place  at  the  theatre  and  in  the  concert- 
room.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  choir  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Bavarian  Embassy.  About  1843 
he  gave  up  his  theatrical  engagements  and  started 
a  series  of  'table  entertainments,'  which,  notwith- 
standing their  ill-success,  he  persisted  in  giving, 
at  intervals,  until  he  quitted  public  life.  In 
August  1844  he  went  to  America,  and  remained 
there,  giving  his  entertainments  in  various 
places,  for  nearly  a  year.  On  his  return  to  Eng* 
land  he  found  that  his  place  had  been  filled  up 
by  others,  and  it  was  some  months  before  he  re- 
gained his  position.  On  Feb.  35, 1863  (his  powers 
having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane)  he  gave 
a  farewell  concert  and  retired.  He  then  became 
a  teacher  of  singing,  at  first  at  Birmingham,  and 
afterwards  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  He  died 
at  Dalston,  Nov.  8,  1876.  He  composed  several 
songs,  etc.,  and  was  author  of  '  The  True  Enjoy- 
ment of  Angling,'  1843,  and  'Musical  and  Per-, 
sonal  Recollections  during  half  a  century,'  1864. 
Phillips  was  heard  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
songs  of  Handel  and  Purcell,  and  the  oratorio 
songs  of  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr.  On 
the  stage  he  was  most  successful  in  ballads.  In 
the  comic  operas  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  he  &iled 
to  create  any  impression.  [ W .  H.  H .] 

PHILLIPS,  William  Lotell,  bom  at  Bristol 
Dec.  36,  1816 ;  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
cathedral  choir  of  that  city,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  sang  as  Master 
Phillips,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  attracting  the  ap- 
probation of  Miss  Stephens,  afterwards  Count^ 
of  Essex.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Cipriani 
Potter,  and  class-fellow  of  Stemdale  Bennett, 
and  eventually  became  Professor  of  Composition 
at  that  institution.  From  Robert  Lindley  he 
took  lessons  on  the  violoncello,  and  soon  became 
a  member  of  the  orchestras  of  the  Philharmonic, 
Antient  Concerts,  Her  Majesty's,  the    Sacrefi 
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Harmonic  Society,  etc..  besides  being  regularly 
engaged  at  all  the  great  Musical  Festivals.  He  was 
at  different  times  musical  director  of  the  Olympic 
and  Princess's  Theatres,  composing  the  music 
for  a  variety  of  dramas.  For  many  years  he 
held  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Aatherine*8 
Church,  Regent's  Park,  and  at  one  time  con- 
ducted a  series  of  concerts  at  St.  Martin's  Hall. 
In  addition  to  numerous  sones  he  composed  a 
Symphony  in  F  minor,  whicn  was  performed 
'with  great  success  at  the  concerts  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians.  Prior  to  his  fatal  illness  he  was 
engaged  on  an  opera  founded  on  a  Rosicrucian 
story,  and  a  cantata  on  a  Welsh  subject.  He 
also  attained  gre;it  proficiency  on  the  pianoforte, 
playing  at  the  concerts  of  the  RoyiJ  Ac;idemy, 
his  last  public  performance  being  the  fifUi  con- 
certo of  Moscheles  in  C  major.  He  died 
March  19,  i860,  and  was  buried  at  the  Highgate 
cemetery.  [G.] 

PHILTRE,  LE.  Opera  in  2  nets ;  words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Aca- 
demic royale  June  ao,  1831 ;  and  in  English — 
'The  Love  Spell' — at  the  Olympic,  London, 
Oct.  a 7  of  the  same  year.  The  subject  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Elisire  d*amore  of  Dunizetti. 
It  kept  the  Paris  stage  almost  without  interrup- 
tion till  Jan.  8,  1862,  during  which  period  it 
was  played  343  times.  [6.] 

PHRASE  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  the 
divisions  which  distinfruish  the  form  of  a  musical 
work.  Where  there  are  distinct  ixirtions  marked 
off  by  closes  like  full  stops,  and  half  closes  like 
stops  of  less  emphasis  (as  often  happens  in  Airs, 
Tunes,  Themes,  etc.),  the  complete  divisions  are 
generally  called  periods,  and  the  lesser  divisions 
phrases.  The  word  is  not  and  can  hardly  be 
used  with  much  exactness  and  uniformity,  for 
sometimes  a  phrase  may  be  all,  as  it  were,  con- 
tained in  one  breath,  and  sometimes  subordinate 
divisions  may  be  very  clearly  marked.  See 
Phbasiwo.  [C.H.H.P.] 

PHRASING.  A  musical  composition,  as  has 
just  been  said,  consists  of  a  series  of  short  sections 
of  various  lengths,  called  phrases,  each  more  or 
less  complete  in  itself;  and  it  is  upon  the  inter- 
dependence of  these  phrases,  and  upon  their  con- 
nection with  each  other,  that  the  intelligibility  of 
music  depends.  The  phrases  are  analogous  to  the 
sentmices  of  a  literary  composition. 

The  relationship  of  the  different  phrases  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  work  forms  no  part 
of  our  present  sti^ject,  but  may  be  studied  in  the 
article  FoHU ;  what  we  liave  at  present  to  do 
with  is  the  proper  rendering  of  tne  phrases  in 
performance,  that  they  may  be  presented  to  the 
listener  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
called  Phrasing,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  various  elements  which  go  to  make 
a  good  and  artistic  rendering  of  a  musical  com- 
position. Rousseau  ( 'Dictionnaire  de  Musiqiie ') 
says  of  it,  '  The  singer  who  feels  what  he  sings, 
and  duly  marks  the  phrases  and  accents,  u  a 
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man  of  taste.  But  he  who  can  only  give  the 
values  and  intei-vals  of  the  notes  withont  the 
sense  of  the  phrases,  however  accurate  he  may 
be,  is  a  mere  machine. 

Just  as  the  intelligent  reading  of  a  literary 
composition  depends  chiefly  upon  two  things, 
accentuation  and  punctuation,  so  does  musical 
phrasing  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
sounds,  and  upon  their  connection  with  or  se 
paration  from  each  other.  It  is  this  dose  rela- 
tionship of  language  to  music  which  makes  their 
union  m  vocal  music  possible  and  appropriate, 
and  accordingly  when  music  is  allied  to  words  it 
is  necessary  that  the  musical  accents  should 
coincide  wiUi  those  of  the  text,  while  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  various  phrases  agrees  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  text  into  separate  lines  or  sentences. 
In  instrumental  music,  although  the  same  prin- 
ciples underlie  its  construction,  there  is  no  such 
definite  guide  as  that  afforded  by  the  sense  of 
the  words  in  a  song,  and  the  phrasing  must 
therefore  be  the  result  of  a  just  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  performer  of  the  general  sense  of 
tile  music,  and  of  the  observance  of  certain  marks 
by  which  phrasing  is  indicated. 

If  we  now  consider  more  closely  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  a  variety  in  the  strength  of  the 
notes  of  a  phrase,  we  notice  in  the  first  place  the 
necessity  for  an  accent  on  the  first  note  of  every 
I  bar,   and,  in  certain  rhythms,  on   other  parts 
I  of  the  bar  also.     These  r^ularly  recurring  ac- 
i  cents,  though   an  important  part   of  phrasing, 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  as  they  have  already 
been  fully  treated  in  the  article  Accext;  but 
there  are  certain  irregular  forms  of  accent  occa- 
sionally required  by  the  phrasing^  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice. 

In  rapid  passages,  when  there  are  many  notes 
in  a  bar,  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  more 
accents  than  the  ordinary  rhythm  requires,  and 
the  number  and  frequency  of  the  accents  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  changes  of  harmony 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded.  Thus  in  the 
first  bar  of  the  following  example,  each  couple  of 
notes,  after  the  first  four,  represents  a  new 
harmony,  and  the  bar  will  consequently  require 
seven  accents,  while  the  next  two  bars  will  receive 
the  ordinary  rhythmic  accent  on  the  first  note  <^ 
each  group;  and  in  the  fourth  bar,  since  the 
harmony  does  not  change,  two  accents  will  suffice. 
In  the  example  the  place  of  the  accents  is  shown 
by  the  asterisks. 

1.    MO LLsa,  Caprice,  Op.  29.  No. 4. 
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Sometimes  these  extra  accents  have  the  effect 
of  appearing  to  alter  or  add  to  the  harmonies 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded,  as  in  Kx.  a, 
where  the  additional  accents  demanded  by  the 
composer's  method  of  writing  in  groups  of  two 
notes  instead  of  four,  seem  to  indicate  an  alter- 
nation of  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies  of  C 
minor,  whereas  if  the  passage  were  played  as  in 
£x.  5  the  effect  would  be  that  of  a  single  C  minor 
harmony. 

2.    Schumann,  'In  der  Nadit.' 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  phrasing  requires  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  r^^ular  accents.  This  occurs  in  quick  move- 
ments, when  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a 
melody  written  in  notes  of  great  length,  two  or 
even  four  of  the  actual  written  bars  combine, 
and  appear  to  the  listener  to  form  a  single  bar. 
This  is  the  case  in  Ex.  4,  the  effect  of  which 
is  precisely  that  of  such  a  bar  as  Ex.  5,  and 
the  whole  phrase  of  four  bars  will  only  require 
two  accents,  falling  upon  places  corresponding  to 
the  first  and  third  beats  of  Ex.  5.  In  the  move- 
ment quoted  the  effect  of  the  long  bars  remains  in 
force  during  no  less  than  44  of  the  actual  written 
bars,  the  original  3-4  rhythm  coming  into  use 
again  on  the  entrance  of  the  syncopated  subject. 


4.    Bkktiiovicn.  Soimtn,  Op.  28. 
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As  a  rule,  the  accent  of  a  passage  follows  the 
grouping  the  first  note  of  each  group  receiving 
the  accent ;  whenever  therefore  the  grouping  of 
a  passage  consisting  of  notes  of  equal  length 
varies,  the  number  of  accents  in  the  bar  must 
vary  also.  Thus  in  Ex.  6  the  first  bar  will  con- 
tain four  accents,  while  the  third  requires  but  two. 

6.    Bbsthotc.v,  Sonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2. 


The  signs  which  govern  the  connection  or  dis- 
oonnection   of  the  sounds  are  the  dash  («)  or 


dot  (*).  and  the  curved  line  indicating  legato. 
The  ordinary  use  of  these  signs  has  alr^dy  been 
described  [Dabh,  Lsgato],  and  the  due  observ- 
ance of  them  constitutes  a  most  essential  part  of 
phrasing,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  curved  line 
is  used  to  denote  an  effect  of  peculiar  importance, 
called  the  Slur. 

When  two  notes  of  equal  length  in  quick  or 
moderately  quick  tempo  are  joined  together  by  a 
curved  line  they  are  said  to  be  slwred,  and  in 
playing  them  a  considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the 
first  of  the  two,  while  the  second  is  not  only 
weaker,  but  is  made  shorter  than  it  is  written, 
as  though  followed  by  a  rest. 


7.    Davd.v,  Sonata. 
WritUn.  Played. 
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The  rule  Uiat  the  first  of  the  slurred  notes 
receives  the  accent  holds  good  even  when  it  is  in 
an  unaccented  part  of  the  bar  (Ex.  8).  In  such 
a  case  the  slur  causes  a  very  effective  displace- 
ment of  accent. 

8.    Beetho vsN,  Concerto  in  C  minor. 
Written. 


Played. 


Groups  of  two  notes  of  which  the  second  is  the 
shorter  may  also  be  slurred  in  the  same  way 
(Ex.  9),  but  when  the  second  is  the  longer  note 
it  must  be  but  slightly  curtailed,  though  still 
perceptibly,  and  there  is  no  displacement  of  ac- 
cent (Ex.  xo). 

9.   Haydn,  Sonata. 
Written.  ^  Played. 
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10.    Mendelssohn.    Presto  Agitato. 
Written. 


'pWl  li  xj  ^^ 


Played. 
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The  slur  is  often  used  in  combination  witb 
staccato  notes  in  the  same  gtoup  (Ex.  11).  When 
this  is  the  case  the  second  of  the  two  slurred 
notes  must  be  played  both  weaker  and  shorter 
than  the  notes  marked  staccato. 

Zs2 
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PHRYGIAN  MODE. 


11.    BSKTHOVBK,  Concerto  In  O. 
WrUUn. 


When  the  curved  line  is  drawn  over  two  notes 
of  considerable  length,  or  in  slow  tempo,  it  is  not 
a  slur,  but  merely  a  sign  of  legato  (Ex.  12),  and 
the  same  if  it  covers  a  group  of  three  or  more 
notes  (Ex.  13).  In  these  caaes  there  is  no  cur- 
tailment of  the  last  note. 


12. 


Bbbthovsm,  Honi  Sonata,  On.  17. 

>    .-p-  -*   -* 


13.    Mozart,  Rondo  in  F. 


But  if  the  curved  line  is  so  extended  as  to  in- 
clude nnd  end  upon  an  accented  note,  then  an. 
effect  analogous  to  the  slur  is  intended,  and  the 
last  of  the  notes  so  covered  must  be  shortened 
(Ex  14).  A  similar  effect  is  also  sometimes 
indicated  by  varying  the  grouping  of  the  notes,  so 
that  tlie  groups  do  not  agree  with  the  rhythmic 
divisions  of  the  bar  (Ex.  15). 

14.    Schumann,  llumoresken. 


15.    Schumann,  Toccata. 


The  great  value  of  definite  and  characteristic 
phrasing  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested as  in  the  performance  of  music  contafhing 
imitation.  In  all  such  music  the  leading  part  must 
contain  some  marked  and  easily  recognisable 
effect,  either  of  variety  of  force,  as  in  Ex.  16,  or 
of  connection  and  disconnection,  as  in  Ex.  17,  and 
it  is  by  means  of  the  repetition  of  such  charac- 
teristic effects  in  the  answering  part  or  parts  that 
the  imitation  is  rendered  intelligible,  or  even  per- 
ceptible, to  the  ordinary  listener. 


Haydn,  Sonata. 
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17.    MoxART,  GIgoe. 
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PHRYGIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modut  Pkiygitut 
Modus  mystietu).  The  Third  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes.    [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Final  of  the  Phrygian  Mode  is  E.  Its 
range  extends  upwards,  in  the  Authentic  fonn. 
from  that  note  to  the  Octave  above ;  and 
Semitones  occur  between  its  first  and  second, 
and  lifth  and  sixth  Degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  C 
(B,  the  fifth  D^rree  of  the  Scale,  being  inadmis- 
sible, on  account  of  its  false  relation  with  F). 
Its  Mediant  is  G ;  and  its  Participant  A,  for 
which  note  B  is  sometimes  substituted.  Its 
Conceded  Modulations  are  D  (the  note  below 
the  Final),  and  F;  and  its  Absolute  Initials, 
E,  F,  C.  and,  more  rarely,  G.  Its  principal 
features  are  shewn  in  the  subjoined  example. 
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Fin. 


Med.  Part.  Part.  Dom. 
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In  its  Plagal,  or  Hjrpophrygian  fonn  (Mode  IV, 
Modus  Hypophrygitts  or  Harmonieue),  its  range 
lies  a  Fourth  lower,  extending  from  B  to  the 
Octave  above.  In  this  form,  the  Semitones  lie 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Degrees.  The  Dominant  of  the  Hypophrygian 
Mode  is  A.  Its  Mediant  is  G,  and  its  Partid> 
pant  C,  for  which  note  F  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted. Its  Conceiled  Modulations  are  D  and  B 
(the  lowest  note  of  the  Mode).  Its  Final,  like 
that  of  the  Authentic  form,  is  £.  The  general 
conformation  of  the  Mode  is  shown  in  ihe 
subjoined  example. 

Part.         Fin.  Part.  M«d.  Dom. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  compass  and 
intervals  of  this  Mode  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  rejected  Locrian ;  yet  Hypophrygian 
Melodies  have  always  been  considered  perfectly 
lawful.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Locrian  Mode, 
being  Authentic,  is  subject  to  the  Harmonic 
Division,  which  produces  a  Qainta  falsa  between 
B  and  F,  and  a  Tritonus  between  F  and  B; 
whereas,  the  Hypophrygian  Mode,  being  Plagal. 
is  subject  to  the  Arithmetical  Division,  and 
exhibits  a  Perfect  Fourth,  between  B  and  £, 
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Und  »  Perfect  Fifth,  between  £  and  B.  [See 
pp.  341  -543  of  this  volume.] 

The  antient  Plain  Chaunt  Melodv  of  <Te 
Deum  Laudamus*  is  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian 
Mode ;  tbat  is  to  say,  it  extends  through  the  en* 
tire  compass  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  forms, 
united ;  and,  as  it  brings  out  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Mode  very  strongly,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  example  of  its  use.        [W.S.B.] 

PHYSHARMONICA.  A  Uttle  reed  organ 
invented  in  Vienna  in  1818  by  Anton  Hacked 
who  intended  it  to  be  placed  under  .the  keyboard 
of  the  piano,  to  sustain  the  melody.  It  was  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance  and  by  various 
improvements  at  length  developed  into  the 
Harmonixim.  The  name  ib  used  in  Germany  for 
a  free-reed  stop  in  the  organ.  [A.J.H.] 

PIACERE,  A,  *at  pleasure,*  is  generally  pre- 
fixed to  a  cadenza,  or  cadenza-like  passage,  in 
solo  vocal  music,  to  indicate  that  the  expressions, 
and  the  alterations  whether  of  time  or  force,  are 
left  to  the  will  of  the  individual  performer.  In 
such  cases  the  accompaniment  is  generally  di- 
rected to  be  played 'colla  voce,'  'with  the  voice,' 
without  regarding  the  strict  time  of  the  composi- 
tion.  A  piacere  is  sometimes  put  to  cadenzas  in 
a  concerto,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  not  seldom  found  in  cantHbile  passages  in 
instiiimental  music,  hut  ad  libitum  is  the  more 
common  direction  of  the  two,  and  expresses  the 
same  thing.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PI  ACE  VOLE,  *  agreeable,  pleasant.*  This 
word,  when  used  as  a  musical  direction,  indi- 
cates that  the  piece  is  to  be  played  in  a  graceful 
way,  without  passion.  It  has  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  *  grazioeo  *  or  the  direction  '  con  ama- 
bilitk'  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Pianoforte 
Sonata,  Op.  110  (ist  movement).  'Allegro 
piacevole '  is  used  by  him  in  the  3rd  movement 
of  the  Sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Op.  i  a.  No.  a  ; 
and  '  piacevole*  alone  in  the  4th  variation  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  Sonata,  Op.  109.  A  more 
modem  but  not  less  well-known  instance  of  its 
use  is  Stemdale  Bennett's  lovely  *  Rondo  Pia- 
cevole *  for  pianoforte  solo,  Op.  15.     [J.A,F.M.] 

PIANETTE;  a  very  low  pianino,  or  upright 
pianoforte,  introduced  m  1857  by  Bord,  of  Paris, 
the  well-known  maker.  The  low  price  and  good 
quality  of  these  instruments  soon  extended  their 
nXe  to  England,  where  they  received  the  name 
*  pianette* — an  impossibility  in  France,  'piano' 
being  of  the  masculine  gender.  The  French 
name,  originating  in  Bord's  establishment,  is 
*Bibi,'  a  workman's  corruption  of  *B^b^' — *the 
baby.*  Pianettes  have  been  made  in  London  for 
some  years  by  Broadwood,  Cramer,  and  others. 
This  year  (1880)  a  new  style  in  black  cases  has 
been  named  *Zoulou*  (Zulu),  a  name  already 
generally  accepted.  Bord*s  spiral  hopper-spring 
{ressoH  d  boudin),  used  in  pianettes,  is  a  usefiU 
and  very  effective  contrivance,  economical  of 
space.  [A.J.H.] 

PIANGENDO,  *waiHngly.*  A  direction  pro- 
perly only  used  in  .vocal  music,  but  affected  a 
good  deal  of  late  by  writers  of  draiving-room 
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pieces.    Its  proper  instrumental  equivalent   is 
•  dolente '  or  *  con  dolore.*  [J.A.F.M.] 

PIANISSIMO,  •  very  softly.'  This  direction, 
which  on  all  ordinary  occasions  is  expressed  by 
pp,  is  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  written  in 
full — as  a  rule,  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  its  pre- 
sence in  cases  where  it  would  leant  be  expected. 
Beethoven  often  uses  the  full  direction  simul* 
taneously  with  the  abbreviation,  as  in  the  icth 
Variation  of  the  33  on  a  valse  by  Diabelli,  op. 
lao,  in  which  variation  may  also  be  found  an 
instance  of  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  the 
sudden  leap  from  ^  to  pp  in  the  31st  bar. 
Another  striking  instance  of  both  these  uses  is 
in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  where 
the  pianissimo  is  insisted  on,  not  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  but  on  almost  every 
page  of  Uie  score  until  the  crescendo  (only  for 
one  bar)  up  to  fortittiiuo^  after  27  bars  of  which 
there  is  a  sudden  piano  which  is  used  again 
frequently  throughout  the  rest  of  the  movement. 
Since  Beethoven's  time,  the  practice  has  become 
very  common  of  using  ppp,  for  what  Weber  in 
the  beginning  of  the  overture  to  Oberon  calls  '  II 
tutto  pianissimo  possibile.*  It  is  used  notably  by 
Berlioz  in  the  '  Damnation  de  Faust,*  just  before 
the  *  Danse  des  Sylphes,'  and  in  the  middle  of  it, 
where  the  first  subject  is  resumed.  He  even  goes 
so  &r  as  to  use  the  sign  Tpppp  for  the  last  two 
notes  of  the  clarinets  at  the  end  of  the  dance. 
Verdi,  in  his  Requiem,  has  gone  even  farther,  and 
at  one  point  uses  ppppp*  [J.A.F.M.] 

PIANO,  *  soft.'  This  word,  expressed  in  gen- 
eral by  its  initial  p,  is  used  to  denote  the  least 
degree  of  strength  except  pian%s$imo.  It  is  uned, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  other  directions,  in  full 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  its  presence,  or  where  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  should  stand ;  for  instance,  in  the  Finale 
of  Beethoven*s  PF.  Son;ita,  Op.  2,  No.  i,  where 
the  second  subject  is  labelled  *Sempre  piano  e 
doloe.*  Mezzo  piano  (abbreviated  mp)  denotes 
a  degree  of  foroe  slightly  louder  than  piano, 
Beethoven  was  very  fond  of  nsing  a  *  sudden 
piano*  as  a  kind  of  surprise  directly  after  a 
forte  or  fortiitimo.  Examples  are  very  common 
throughout  his  works,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
sudden  change— only  recently  observed,  and  even 
now  not  always  attended  to — ^makes  a  material 
difference  in  the  performance  of  his  works.  [See 
FOBTK ;  vol  i.  p.  556  o.]  [J  A.F.M.] 

PIANOFORTE— or  Fobte  Piano,  as  oftenN 
written  in  the  i8th  century — an  instrument  of  ] 
Italian  origin.    The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  / 
appears  in  records  of  the  family  of  Este,  in  the  I 
letters  of  a  musical  instrument  maker  named/ 
Paliarino,  dated  June  37  and  Dec.  31, 1598,  ancy 
addressed  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of  Modena.   They 
were  found  in  1879  by  Count  L.  F.  Valdrighi, 
custos  of  the  Biblioteca  Estense,  at  Modena ;  and 
the   discovery  was  immediately  announced  in 
the  Florentine  musical  paper,  *Boccherini.*    In 
August  of  that  year  Valdrighi  published  the 
text  of  the  letters,  with  an  essay,  in  a  pam^ 
phlet  eatitlMl  'Mnmrgiana*  (Olivari,  Mooena, 
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,  1879).  In  the  first  letter  Paliarino  mentions  the 
recovery  of  *  the  instrument  f'iano  e  Forte,  with 
the  organ ^  underneath';  in  the  second*  'the  re- 
covery from  certain  priests,  with  other  instru- 
ments, of  the  Piano  e  Forte  above  mentioned 

;  and  another  Piano  e  Forte  on  which   the  late 

iDuke  Alfonso  had  played/'  Here  are  two  in- 
struments distinctly  named  Piano  e  Forte  (cor- 
recting Paliarino*8  uncertain  spelling),  ^n  the 

/^second  letter  the  same  Hippolito  Cricca,  detto 

I  Paliarino,  as  he  there  signs  himself  (or  Paglia- 

\  rini  as  he  spells  his  name  elsewhere),  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  his  brother's  visit  to  Venice,  to 
ask  for  sundry  materials  to  be  procured  there,  as 
needful  for  repairs,  and  for  building  a  new  *Pian 
e  Forte';  namely,  limetree,  boxwood,  and  ebony 
for  keys,  cypress  for  the  belly,  brass  wire,  Ger- 

linan  glue,  etc.,  etc.  In  Paliarino's  inventory  of 
ihe  Duke's  keyed  instraments,  also  given  in 
Count  Valdrighi's  appendix  to  his  essay,  there 
are,  including  organs,  fifty-two,'  but  only  one 
'  Piano  e  Forto,'  Uie  one  with  the  organ  beneath,  I 
as  specially  distinguished ;  the  other,  and  perhaps 
more,  being  possibly  recorded  under  the  simple 
name  'instrument'  (istromento),  which  is  used 
to  describe  11  of  the  53.  The  clavicembalo 'or 
oembiJo  (harpsichord)  and  spinetta  (spinet)  might 
also  have  been  classed  under  this  general  desig- 
nation, yet  Paliarino  separates'  them.  (We  can 
come  to  no  conclusion  from  these  names  as  to'' 
what  kind  of  instrument  this  Piano  e  Forte  was. 

It  was  most  likely,  as  suggested  by  Sig.  Cesare  I  early  translation  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Oscar 
Ponsicchi  in  the  *Boocherini'  (1879,  No.  6),  a  !  \Paul  in  his  'Geschichte  des  Klaviers,'  p.  ic^ 


in 
harpsichord  with  a  contrivance  for  dynamic 
change;  but  whether  hammers  were  applied, 
making  it  a  real  pianoforte,  we  are  at  present  in 
I  the  dark.  The  '  gravecembalo  col  piano  e  forte' 
/of  Cristofori  of  Padua,  a  himdred  years  later, 
-may  not  have  really  been  the  first  attempt  to 
make  a  hammer-harpsichord ;  indeed  Cristofori's 
invention  seems  almost  too  completely  successful 
to  have  been  the  first  conception  of  this  instru- 
ment— ^a  dulcimer  with  keys. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  from 
Modena  to  Florence,  and  skip  from  1598  to  1709, 
when-  we  find  Prince  Ferdinand  dei  Af^ici,  a 
lover  of  music,  in  fact  an  eminent  musician,  and 
deeply  interested  in  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal questions,  accepting  at  the  request  of  three 
scholars,  one  of  whom  was  the  Marchese  Scipione 
Maffei,  the  protection  of  a  quarterly  publication 
intended  for  learned  and  cultivated  readers,  viz. 
the  'Giomale  dei  Letterati  d'ltalia.'  This  pa 
tronage  was  the  result  of  a  personal  visit  of 
Maffei  to  Florence,  where  he  met  with  Barto- 
lomeo  Cristofori,  harpsichord -maker  and  custo 
dian  of  the  Prince's  musical  instruments,  and 
shown  by  him  four  specimens  of 


was 
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a  new 


1 '  Cosal  lo  ml  rltrovo  I'orshftno  dt  carta,  et  rinstrumonto  Tian  e 
Forte  con  I'ortfhaQO  di  sotto  . .  .  . ' 

2  '  L'altezza  vostra  sappla  che  ml  rltroTO  del'  suo  che  to  recuperrato 
da  qumtl  I'rettl  rhurKgaoo  di  carta,  ristrumeuto  IMane  «  Fort«  con 
I'horggano  dhotto.  un  aliro  latrumento  di  dua  regtstri  et  11  Plana  e 
Furtto,  quello  ch«  aduprava  11  Ser.  Stg.  Duca  Alfuiiso  buona  me- 
moria,'.  .  .  .' 

3  Tbis  large  number,  w  it  seems  to  us,  was  not  then  remarkable  for 
a  prince  to  have :  a  hundred  years  later  Prince  Ferdinand  del  Medici 
owned  at  ieait  4a  See  Appendix  0,  p.  101.  to  Puliti's  'Cennl  Storicl 
delia  Vila  dei  Sei««  Verdiuaiidu  del  Medici '  (Florence  1874). 
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harpsichord  with  piano  and  forte,  the  inT^itioiii 
and  make  of  Cristolori.  Of  these,  Uiree  were  of^ 
the  usual  long  shape;  the  other  was  different, 
we  know  not  in  what  way,  but  a  detailed  account 
of  Cristofori's  invention,  written  by  Scip:one 
Maffei,  appeared  in  the  Giomale  in  1 711,  with 
a  diagram,  from  a  rough  sketch,  of  his  hammer- 
action.  He  calls  the  inventor  Cristofali,  which 
form  of  the  name  hasjbeen  until  now  followed, 
but  an  autograph  and  the  inscriptions  npon  tlie 
pianofortes  of  his  make  are  decisive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  real  name  being  Cristofori.* 

The  complete  text  of  Maifei's  article,  in  the 
original  language,  with  an  indifferent  £ngli>'h 
tranulation,  is  to  be  found  in  Rimbault's  *The 
Pianoforte'  ^Cocks. London,  i860) — the  faults  of 
translation  being  most  obvious  in  the  technical 
tenns.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Cristofori  haviug 
made,  these  instruments  under  the  patronage,  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  brought  him  from 
Padua  some  time  about  1690.  [See  Crtstofori.] 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Maffei  for  his\ 
record  of  the  invention,  which  he  reproduced  in) 
the   collection  of  his  works   entitled   'Riine  J 
Prose,'  1 719.     The  reprint  has  been  the  cause  o? 
a  misconception  of  the  date  of  the  invention, 
through  want  of  reference  to  the  earlier  publica- 
tion, which  was  anonymous.     An  accurate  Ger- 
man translation  was  made  at  the  time  by  Kooiig, 
and    published    in    Matheson's    *  Musikalische 
Kritik,'  vol.  iii.  p.  340  (Hamburg,  1725).     This 


^(Leipzig,  1868),  and  may  be  referred  to  with 
confidence  by  those  who  know  German  and  do 
not  know  Italian. 

We  reproduce   the    diagram    of  CriBtofari*» 
action  as  the  kernel  of  this. part  of  our  subject, 

Fio.  I. 


a  is  the  string ;  b  the  icej  bottom ;  e  the  first  lerer.  or  key.  There 
is  a  pad,  d.  upon  the  key.  to  raise  a  second  ieter,  «,  which  is  plwtsd 
upon/,  g  is  the  hopper— Oristofori's  ttit^wclla  moMf#— which,  eoo- 
troiied  by  the  springs  t  and  I.  effects  the  escape,  or  immediate  drop. 
of  the  hammer  from  the  strings  atier  a  blow  has  been  ttrock.  al- 
though the  Iwy  is  still  icept  down  by  the  ftnger.  The  hopper  b 
oentrcfl  at  h.  m  is  a  raclc  or  qpmb  on  the  beam,  a.  whi>re  tb«  butt, 
m.  of  the  hammer,  o.  is  cen^^.  In  a  state  of  rest  the  hammer  Is 
supported  by  a  cros^.  or  forlc.  p,  of  silic  thread.  Itn  the  depmiy«ii 
of  the  key,  c,  the  tail,  q,  of  the  second  lever,  e.  dravrs  Mray  tbe 
damper,  r.  from  the  strings,  leaving  them  free  to  vtbrate. 

the  action  being  the  equivalent  to  the  violinist's 
bow  ;  as  the  instrument  itself  is  the  equivaJent 
of  the  violin,  though  stopped  by  a  mechanical  con- 
struction instead  of  the  fingers  of  the  player's  left 
hand.  We  follow  MaflTei's  lettering  of  the  parts; 
a  lettering  which  will  be  adhered  to  throughout 

*  This  has  been  adopted  In  Floreoos  od  the  OKmorial  stone.   [Sss 
CRisToroBi.  vol.  i.  p.  «17.] 
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The  reader  will  obrcna  the  iiii»I1ii«e>  »r  ths 
hmmmer  head  and  the  abeence  of  vhftC  is  c»lled 
»  'check,'  to  urrest  the  hsmmer  in  itt  rebound  ; 
And  al«)  of  Any  coninA  but  ipringH  over  the  foi^ 
wud  moiement.  or  ocapeineDt,  of  the  hopper. 
To  ailmiC  of  this  machiner;— ao  much  more 
complicated  IhftD  the  aioiple  action  of  the  harp- 
■ichnrd — being  taken  out,  Cri«tofbri  inverted  the 
tuning-pin  block  (technictUi^  the  'wreatplaDk'], 
and  ftttnched  the  wins  to  the  tuning  pini 
( '  wrostpins'),  at  their  lower  ends,  aa  in  the  harp. 
Being  obliged  to  u>e  heavier  itringH,  which  ex- 
erted a  greater  pulling  force  Or  tennion.  to  with- 
«tand  the  impact  of  his  hammerB.  he  found  it 
neceuiary  to  remove  the  pina  to  which  the  further 
endii  of  the  atringa  were  attached  (the  '  hitch- 
pins '\  from  their  old  place  on  the  soundboard  of 
the  harpaichord,  to  a  stiff  rail  of  wood  I'atriag- 
block'l  built  round  the  angle-aide  and  narrow 
end  of  the  case.  Without  this  alteration  hii 
iuBtrumenta  could  not  have  itood  in  tune  and 
would  soon  have  collapsed. 
trTwo  pianofortea  afCriilofbri'snialiearefurtuD- 
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ately  atill  eiiiling.  The  earlier  one,  dated  i7io,\ 
belongs  to  Signoi*  Erneata  Mocenni  Martelli  of 
Florence,  and  is  deKiibed  by  Leto  Puliti,  with 
illustrations  of  the  action,  in  the  essay  referred 
to  in  footnote  3.  The  second,  dated  17)6,  ii  in 
the  museum  of  the  eminent  oollectora  and  musl- 
colpgiata,  the  Signori  Kraus  of  Florence.  Ilie  ^ 
writer,  when  making  the  biographical  notice  01 
Cai8T070Bi  in  the  present  work  (vol.  1.  p,  41;) 
was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this  instrument, 
or  of  its  having  been  exhibited  with  Signora 
Martelli's,  when  the  commemoration  of  Cristofori 
took  place  in  Florence.  But  in  1S78  the  Signori 
Kraus  showed  the  instrument  at  the  Trocadem 
in  Paris,  and  the  writer  then  hod  the  opportunilv 
of  eismining  and  playing  upon  it,  and  found  it 
light,  prompt,  and  agreeable  in  touch,  nitha  tone 
not  at  all  to  be  despised.  The  instrument  happem 
to  be  more  perfect  than  that  of  Signora  Martelli. 
because  the  hammerheads  remain  in  their  original 
condition,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Ftg.i  wiih 
Fig.  1,  which  represents  the  action  of  the  latter. 
Both  inaUumenta,  the:  7)0  and  the  i;i6,  have 


the  overdampera  and  check,  the  latter  the  me- 
chanical completion  of  (he  action.     Thnt  of  1710 
boa  been  restored  by  Kig,  Ponsicvhi,  a  pianoforte 
nmker,  who  haa  himself  given,  in  '  II  Pianofinle, 
sua  origine  e   sviluppo  i,con  tavole),'  Florence, 
1876,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  instrument.    Both  pianofortes  are  bichord 
and  have  white  natural  keys,  but  the  compass 
/SiiTera.tha  earlier  having  4J  octaves,  C  to  F,  and 
/  the  later  r>n1y  4  octaves,  C  to  C,  the  old  normal 
VcompoMefiaivalent  to  the  human  voice. 

Cristofori  died  in  1751,  aged  80.  and  in  1730, 
/the  year  before  his  death,  hie  assistant,  Giovanni 
/  Ferrini,  made  a  pianoforte  which  has  become 
\  famous  through  Buniey's  reference  lo  it.  It  woa 
^  bought  by  Eli^betU  Faraeae,  Queen  of  Spain  ; 


and  by  her  bequeathed  to  the  singer  Farinelll,  1 
who  inscribed  upon  it  in  letters  of  gold,  'Raf-  I 
faello  d'Urbino,'  and  esteemed  it  more  highly  1 
than  any  other  in  his  collection  of  keyed  instru- 
ments. Bumey  played  upon  it  in  1771,  There 
were  other  pupils  or  followeia  of  Cristofori ;  we 
hear  of  Geronimo  of  Florence,  and  Gherordl  of  I 
Padua,  hut  an  end  soon  came  lo  pianoforte  mak- 
ing in  lUly;  possibly,  sa  suggested  by  Puliti, 
from  the  dilBoulty  felt  by  clavicembalista  of 
acquiring  the  touch,  and  which  made  them  decry 
the  new  instrument — or  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  for  escapement.  Be  this  as  it  >i«y, 
the  fruita  of  the  invenUon  were  to  be  gathered 
and  garnered  elsewhere ;  but  the  invention  itself 
nuiains  with  Italy. 
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/  The  idea  suggested  by  tbe  Tagne  obartcter 
of  the  Estense  *  piano  e  forte,*  that  there  were 
perhaps  attempts  to  construct  a  hammer  action 
oefore  Cristofori,  we  find  strengthened  by  the 
/  known  fact,  that  two  men  in  two  different 
countries  outside  of  Italy,  were  endeavouring,  at 
/  the  very  time  of  hia  success,  to  produce  a  similar 
invention  to  his.  The  names  of  Marius  and 
'  Schroeter,  theformer  a  French  harpsichord-maker, 
the  latter  a  German  musician,  have  been  put 
forward  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  absolute  in- 
vention  on  the  strength  of  certain  experiments 
in  that  direction.  Marius,  in  February  1716, 
submitted,  perhaps  a  pianoforte,  and  certainly 
four  mod^  for  actions  of  '  clavecins  k  maillets,' 
or  hammer  harpsichords,  the  description  and 
engravings  of  which  were  published,  nineteen 
years  later,  in  No.  1 7a,  1 73,  and  1 74  of  *  Machines 
et  Inventions  approuv^  par  L*Accad^mie  Boy- 
ale  des  Sciences,  Tome  Troisi^e.  Depuis  1713 
jusqu'en  171 9.  A  Paris  Moccxxxv,*  and  are 
to  be  found  in  extento  in  the  works  of  Rimbault 
and  Puliti.  Both  overstriking  and  underatriking 
apparatus  had  occurred  to  Marius,  and  his  draw- 
ings included  the  alteration  of  an  upright  harpsi- 
chord, and  the  addition  of  a  register  of  hammers 
to  an  horizontal  one — rude  contrivances  of  which 
no  subsequent  use  was  or  could  be  made.  His 
object  in  introducing  hammers  was  an  eoonom- 
idJ  one — to  save  the  expense  and  trouble  of  con- 
stantly requilling  the  harpsichonL  Schroeter 
jmust  be  dismissed  less  summarily,  owing  to  the 
[frequently  repeated  statement  that  he  was  the 
I  actiu^  inventor  of  the  pianoforte ;  reasserted 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  but  with  a  fervid  ad- 
vocacy in  which  the  bias  of  patriotism  is  con- 
spicuous, by  Dr.  Oscar  Paul  in  his  'Geschichte  des 
/  Klaviers,'  p.  82.  B&^had  Schroeter  not  been  a 
man  of  good  education  and  some  literary  power, 
his  name  would  not  have  been  remembered ;  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  a  mu- 
sidan  and  not  an  instrument-maker;  and  he 
never  made  a  pianoforte  or  had  one  made  ft)r  him^ 
or  he  would  have  told  us  so.  He  claimed  to  have 
devised  two  models  of  hammer^actions  between 
1 71 7  and  X721,  which  he  afterwards  neglected,' 
but  years  afterwards,  in  1738,  being  v^ed  that 
his  name  was  not  connected  with  the  rising 
•uocess  of  the  pianoforte,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mitzler,  wluch  was  printed  ijm  the  *Neue 
eroffhete  musikalische  Bibliotek '  (l^ipzig,  1 736- 
54,  vol.  iii.  pp.  474-6).  He  repe&ted  his  claim, 
with  a  drawing  of  one  of  his  actions  (then  first 
published),  in  1763,  in  Marpurg*s  'Elritische 
^riefe  Uber  Tonkunst*  (Berlin,  1764,  vol.  iii.  p. 
85),  showing,  although  Gottfried  Silbermann  had 
been  dead  ten  years,  and  Cristofori  thirty-two, 
the  animus  to  which  we  oWe  these  naUve  and 
interesting  communications.  The  particulars  of 
Schroeter's  life  must  be  relegated  to  a  separate 
notice.  [See  Schroeter.]  It  will  suffice  here 
to  state  that  in  1715,  when  Schroeter  was  only 
sixteen  years  old,  being  entrusted  with  good 
pupUs  in  Dresden,  he  found  that  their  study 
upon  the  expressive  clavichord  was  thrown  away 
wnen  they  came  to  show  off  before  their  friends  | 
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upon  to  different  an  instrument  as  the  inexpres- 
sive harpiichord.  Shortly  after  this,  there  came 
to  Dresden  the  great  dulcimer  virtnoao,  Panta- 
leone  Hebenstreit,  whose  perfonnanoes  astonished 
Schroeter,  and  at  the  same  time  convinoed  him 
that  it  was  by  hammers  only  that  the  haipsi- 
chord  could  be  made  expressive.  At  this  time, 
like  Marius,  he  could  hardly  have  known  that 
pianofortes  had  not  only  been  invented,  but  had 
for  some  years  been  made  in  Italy,  although  the 
intercourse  prevailing  between  that  country  and 
Dresden  might  have  brought  the  knowledge  to 
him.  But  the  infenority  of  Schroeter*s  action  to 
Oristofori*B  at  onoe  exonerates  him  from  plagiar- 
ism ;  and  the  same  applies  also  to  Marius,  whose 
ideas  wen  of  even  less  value  mechanically  than 
Schroeter'i. 

Schroeter  gives  us  no  description  of  his  over- 
striking  *  Pantaloon' :  we  may  conclude  that 
he  suspected  the  difficulties,  not  to  this  day 
surmounted,  of  an  action  in  which  the  hammers 
are  placed  above  the  strings.  Of  the  imdec^ 
striking  action,  his  *  Pianoforte,*  he  has  given  us 
full  particulars  and  a  drawing,  here  reproduced — 

FiG.S. 
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a  li  the strtoc ;  0 U  thekey :  •,  aMeond  I«Tcr ;  9.  ajadk totim 
the  hammer;  o,  the  hammer  itadf.  dotimd  at  tbe  tail.  r.  te 
■erre  for  a  damper.  The  play,  or  space,  between  tbe  Ja^  end 
the  hammer-ehank  permitted,  a»  lar  the  earl;  •qoare-pfaao 
action  of  Zumpe  (which  may  hare  been  pvtly  dMived  from 
Schroeter'*  idea),  the  raboand,  or  eec^nmeat,  of  the  [ 


For  his  second  drawigA^  a  later  fancy  of  no 
practical  value,  it  is  iSRcient  to  refer  to  Paul 
or  PuUti. 

But  no  sustained  tone  was  possible,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  damper,  which  resumed  its 
place  the  moment  the  hammer  fell.  The  rapid 
repetition  of  a  note,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
harps,  mandolines,  and  dulcimers,  would  ha?e 
been  the  only  expedient  to  prolong  it.  Marins's 
defect  was  the  opposite  one ;  he  had  no  dampezs 
whateveir.  But  Schroeter  had  the  great  merit  of 
perceiving  the  future  use  of  iron  as  a  reststxng 
power  in  pianofortes;  he  invented  a  widtr- 
standteiam,  or  resisting  iron,  a  bar  of  metal  here 
marked  t,  which  was  placed  tnuufvenely  over 
the  wrestplank,  rested  firmly  upon  the  strings, 
and  formed  the  straight  bridge.  We  do  not 
know  to  whose  piano  this  was  applied,  and  it 
can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  original  con- 
ception. It  is  more  likely  to  have  oocurr^  to 
him  from  observation  of  the  defects  in  piaao* 
fortes,  as  did  his  scheme  of  stringing  by  pro- 
ceeding frt>m  one  string  to  a  note  in  the  bass, 
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to  four  strings  to  a  note  in  the  treble ;  graduated 
with  two  and  three  unisona  of  so  many  notes 
each,  between. 

r  The  allusions  in  Sohroeter*s  letter  to  an  '  in- 
genious man  at  Dresden'  ('ein  anderer  sinn- 
/reicher  Mann*),  point  to  Gottfried   Silber- 
'  MANN,  who»  in  the  second  half  of  last  century, 
was  generaUy  considered  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
pianoforte.     As  late  as  1780  De  la  fiorde  (Essai 
sur  la  Musique  ancienne  et  modeme)  said  that 
'The  Clavecin  Pianoforte  was  invented  about 
twenty  years  ago  at  Freyberv  in  Saxony  by  M. 
Silbermann.     From  Saxony  uie  invention  pene- 
trated to  London,  whence  we  obtain  nearly  all 
those  that  are  sold  in  Paris.*      It  has  been 
/  hitherto  accepted  in  ^ermany  and  elsewhere  that 
I  Silbermann  adopted  Schroeter's  idea,  and  made 
I  it  practicable ;   employing  in  fact  Schroeter*s 
\action,  with  some  improvement.    Welcker  von 
Gontershausen,   'Der    Clavierbau*   (Frankfort, 
1870),  says,  p.  1 71 , '  the  Silbermanns  always  used 
the  action  invented  by  Schroeter.'    It  is  right 
however  to  warn  the  inquirer  who  may  meet 
with  Weloker*s  books,  that  they  are  not,  either 
in  text  or  engravings,  always  to  be  depended  on. 
We  must  now  revert  to  the  fact  of  Koenig's 
translation  of  Maffei*s  account  of  Cristofori's  in- 
vontion,   published  at  Hamburg   in  1725,   an 
invention  recorded  and  attributed  exclusively  to 
its  author  in  WaUher's  'Musikalisches  Lexicon  * 
(Leipzig,  1 73a).    It  was  thus  early  made  public 

(in  Germany,  and  we  think  we  sliall  now  be  able 
to  show  that  Gottfiried  Silbermann  followed 
Cristofori  rather  than  Schroeter  when  he  began 
to  make  pianofortes.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
two  as  early  as  1726  (the  year  after  Matheson's 
publication  of  Koenig's  translation)  and  to  have 
shown  them  to  J.  S.  Bach,  who  condemned 
them  for  the  weakness  of  their  trebles  and  their 
heavy  touch.  This  adverse  judgment  so  much 
annoyed  Silbermann  that  fisr  some  years  he  made, 
or  at  least  showed,  no  more.    Some  time  after 
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this  he  seems  to  have  made  an  instrulnent  for 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Rudobtadt,  which 
Schroeter  happened  to  see  in  1.753 ;  but,  before 
that,  two  had  been  made,  admitted  to  be  copies 
of  it,  by  Lenker  of  Rudolstadt,  and  had  met 
with  great  praise.  We  may  therefore  assume 
the  success  of  the  original.  In  connection  with'^ 
this  it  is  not  surprising  that  Frederick  the  Great 
(especially  when  we  remember  that  he  had  C.  P. 
E.  Bach,  who  owned  a  most  beautiful  Silber- 
mann clavichord,  in  his  service)  should  have 
acquired  and  placed  in  the  music-room  in  the  j 
New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  a  pianoforte  by  that 
maker.  He  is  indeed  said  to  have  had  more,^ 
but  no  musical  anecdote  is  better  known  than 
the  visit  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  his  eldest  son,  to 
Potsdam  in  1747 ;  ^^^  warm  and  almost  uncere* 
monious  reception  by  the  King,  and  the  extem- 
pore performances  which  took  place,  in  which 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  pianoforte  would  not 
be  neglected.  In  1 773,  our  own  Bumey  (Tour,\ 
ii.  145)  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  \ 
same  palace  at  Potsdam.  In  His  Majesty's  '^ 
concert-room  he  saw  the  Silbermann  piano- 
forte; in  other  rooms  the  Tschudi  harpsi- 
chords of  1758  and  1766.  Thus  the  pianoforte 
had  not  yet  prevailed  over  the  hupsichord, 
these  London  instruments  being  of  later  date. 
But  what  is  now  of  supreme  interest  is  that  the 
same  pianoforte  is  still  in  Frederick's  music- 
room  (1880).  True,  the  instrument  bears  no 
inscription  or  date,  but  since  everything  in  the 
room  remains  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Eling's 
death,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genuine- 
ness ;  and  it  has  the  whole  weight  of  local  tra* 
dition  in  its  favour.  A  recent  examination,  made 
through  the  kind  permission  of  Ck>unt  Seckendorff 
by  Herr  Bechstein,  the  well-known  pianoforte- 
maker  of  Berlin,  reveals  the  Cristofori  action ! 
Therecanbenodoubtaboutit.  Here  is  Herr  Bech- 
stein's  drawing,  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  that 
of  Cristofori's  action  (Fig.  i )  is  at  once  convincing. 


Fio.  4. 


1  W« quote  fron  Forkel :  'The  King ursed  BmH  (then  known 

M  the  Old  Bach)  to  try  hU  Slibermann  FortcpiaiKM  then  ttandlnf 
In  ▼arious  rooms  of  the  paltcei'  A  footnote  adds— 'The  ptenofortet 
uf  the  Frejbenr  Sllbemuuin  pleMed  the  KInc  so  much,  that  he  made 
op  hU  mind  to  bujr  them  all.  Hegot  fifteen  of  them  tng«t her.  They 
niMt  now  awZ)  be  all  ttandlnc  about,  of  no  uw.  In  dlflhmnt  comers 
of  the  palace.'  Recent  learch  has  fUled  to  discover  these  Inttrn- 
m^nta.  Fifteen  was  a  lame  number  for  Sllbpmiann  to  have  made 
and  bad  hj  him.  and  It  must  be  remembered  that  Forkel  wrote  at 


secondhand,  and  long  after  the  event,  although  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  an  e]r»-wltiii;ss.  W.  Friedemann.  Bach's  eldest  son.  U«;rber's 
Lexicon,  published  1793.  art.  'Silbermann.'  sutes  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  one  pianoforte  made  for  him.  before  Bach's  visit,  and 
this  pleading  him  he  ordered  others  for  Berlin.  Mooaer's '  Sflbermann 
der  Urgelbauer  ( Strassburg  \«r,)  afflrms  that  they  were  six  In  number, 
ftnd  that  one  mora  was  acquired  after  Sllbenimnn's  death.  Bumey 
saw  only  one  at  Potsdam,  and  that  not  flve-and-twenty  years  after 
Bach  s  visit. 


•tU  PIANOFOETE. 

It  will  be  obrcrved  tbBt  Herr  Bechateio,  i 
frequently  happens  ia  drawing  pianororle  » 
tious,  ha*  amitlfld  the  damper,  but  that  ia  i 


pentsDce   nf  Che   i 
•uppUed  from  the 


m  drawing  pianoforte  ac- 
the  damper,  l>ut  that  ia  of 
L  sketch  uf  the  external  a|>- 
iitrumeut   haa  been  kindly 


The  instrument  li  placed  upoD  an  etaborate 
Maud  having  an  eitm  li^  at  the  SD);le  side, 
thus  reminding  us  of  Mozart'a  grand  piano, 
by  Waiter,  at  Salzburg.  The  case  is  of  oak :  the 
■tringa  contain  i{  oelsve  of  brana  wire,  not  over- 
■puD,  in  the  baBa;  the  keys  are  of  nearly  5  octave* 
(F-E).  and  aie  covered  with  ebony  for  the  na- 
tural notes,  and  with  Woiy  for  the  upper,  or 
■harp  keyi.  Before  leaving  the  only  recorded 
initance*  of  the  great  J.  8.  Bach's  connexion 
with  the  pianoforte,  we  may  remarii  that  the 
special  character  of  the  instrument  does  not 
•eem  to  have  atruck  him ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  hit  having  abBred  the  opinion  of  his  son 
Emanuel,  who  rej^nrded  the  pianoforte  at  only  '  fit 
for  rondos,'  anil  always  eipreaeeil  hia  preference 
for  the  clavichord.  It  was  by  the  youngwt 
brother  and  pupil  of  Emanuel,  John  Chriatian, 
known  as  tlie  '  London  Bach.'  that  a  decided 
preference  waa  first  shown  forthe  piaauforte  over 
the  clavichord  and  harpsichord. 

/The  pianofortes  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
alluded  were  all,  like  harpsichords,  of  the  '  wing' 
tk  'tail  ■  BhnpB  (EngliBh  Grand  prANo  ;  German 
Ptu-ifli  French  Piaao  d  qMiie;  Ital.  Piaua  a 
c'lda).  The  distinguished  organ-builder,  C.  E. 
priederici  of  Gera.  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
frst  to  make  a  pianoforte  in  the  clavichord  or 
dblonit  shape  (English,  Suuarb  piako  ;  Gennan 
taMfarmlgtt'ruino;  French,  i'lono  cnnv';  Ital. 
Fianafoite  a  tamt'no),  FisBbbof^'Veivuch  einer 
Geschichte  dea  (Jlavierbauea,' Vienna,  l8iJ,  p.  16) 
ptea  the  date  of  this  invention  as  1 760,  but  thia 
IS  posaibly  too  late,    Friedcrici  named  his  square 

S'ano  '  Fortbien,'  perhapa  a  pun  upon  Forte 
iano.  In  which  form  he  may  often  have  heard 
the  Italian  name  pronounced  by  German  lijis. 
/Of  his  Action  we  know  nothing;  there  ia  no 
'  deacriplion  of  it  furthcoming,  and  we  turn  to 
*',  England  and  another  Gerninn  maker  fur  the  prac 
'Ucal  inCrodncltun  of  the  square  instrument. 
,  Johannes  Zuufe  '  is  introduced  by  Bumey.  in 
'  Bees's  C}-clopKdia  ^i  S 1 1),  article  '  Harpsichord '), 
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aa  a  German  who  had  long  worked  for  t}ie  harp-; 
sichurd-maker  Shudi,  and  waa  the  fint  to  oin-j 
struct  small  pianos  of  the  shape  and  siie  of  the 
virginal.  He  goee  on  to  say  that  there  was  sucy 
a  demand  for  Zumpe's  square  pianos  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  in  tiie  kingdom  where  a 
keyed  instrnment  had  ever  had  ad- 
misaion  but  was  supplied  with  one  of 
them,  and  there  was  nearly  as  great  a  I 
call  lor  them  in  France  aa  in  England. 
Pohtniann,  another  German,  fabricated 
for  those  whom  Zumpe  was  unable  lo 
supply.  There  are  instruments  by  both 
theae  uxakers  still  existing  \  the  oldest ' 
Zumpe  piano  known  in  dated  1766,  waa 
furiiierly  Sir  George  Smart's,  and  is 
now  owned  by  Menix  Broadwood. 
Ko  number  has  been  found  in  it ;  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  the  Grat  of  Zumpe's 
make,  aince  ho  would  not  have  been  to 
bold  as  to  begin  with  dividing  his  black  notes  ami 
thus  have  iS  keys  iti  the  octave,  as  he  has  iu  thu 
case.  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oiionl  has  one  with  tbs 
usual  chromatic  scale  of  13  in  the  octave,  inscribed 
'Johannes  Zumpe,  Londini,  Fedt  1767,  PrinOM 
Street,  Hanover  Square.'  and  with  XVIID 
stamped  on  the  back  of  the  nameboard.  AKow- 
ing  Zumpe  to  have  been  a  year  or  two  inbusiniat 
before  he  made  this  number,  he  would  not  have 
started  before  1765,'  Th^  acljon  which  Zumpe 
invented  or  adopted  was  simpte  an3  &cilefJiAving 
reference  to  the  published  modd  of  Schroe&a^iii 
Marpurg  1764,  in  its  artiaas  escaponent.  Itl 
became  the  norm  for  nearly  all  square  piinyj 
actions  during  forty  yean.  The  writer  of  the 
article  'Pian^orte'  in  the  4th  edition  of  the 
Encyolopwdia  Britannica  (1810),  cUims  the  in- 
vention of  Zumpe's  action  for  the  Silv.  William 
Masoh,  oomposer,  poet,  and  writer  on  church 
music,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Gray. 
Bomiu  1715,  Mason  died  in  1795,  and  was  tbeie- 
fbre,  inventor  or  nut,  a  witness  to  the  inLmdnctioB 
of  the  pianoforte  into  England,  and  to  its  develop- 
ment to  a  certain  gnule  of  perfection — til  at  namely 
of  pure  wooden  construction.  The  Encyclopedia 
writer  betrays  eo  dense  an  ignorance  of  the  eu-ly 
history  of  the  pianoforte  that  we  are  compelled 
to  put  bim  aside  as  an  authority  ;  although  in 
this  cnse  he  may  have  got  his  iufonnation  on  tlw 
point  direct  from  Mason.  Apart  &om  such  con- 
jecture we  have  ouly  sure  evidence  that  Mason 
waa  one  of  Zumpe's  early  patrons.* 


Ib«H>  Oltl  ul 
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Zumpe*8»  or  Masou^s,  action  drawn  firoin  the 
instruinent  of  1 766,  is  nhown  in  Fig.  6. 

Square  pianos  were  occasionally  fitted  with 
drawers  for  music,  and  were  sometimes  made  to 
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look  like  tables:  the  writer  has  seen  a  table 
piano,  in  style  of  furniture  about  1 780,  but  which 
bore  on  a  label  the  name  and  date,  Ziimpe  1760. 
This  cannot  be  accepted  as  authentic,  but  tho 


Fio.  a 


In  the  kBj  e  Is  flxcd  the  Jack  9.  a  wire  with  a  leather  stud  on  the  top,  known  by  the  workmen  aa  the  '  uM  inan'i  head.'  This 
Tabes  the  hammer  o  -,  the  damper,  r,  U  lifted  bj  a  whalebone  Jack.  v.  r&lled  the  '  mopstick,'  placed  near  the  end  of  the  key. 
and  Is  brouffht  back  to  lis  place  by  the  whalebone  spring,  w ;  a  third  piece  of  whalebone,  s.  projecting  from  the  end  of  the 
key.  works  In  a  froove.  and  serves  exactly  as  in  the  clavichord,  to  keep  the  key  steady,  there  being  no  front  keypln.  The  two 
balanoe-rall  keyplns  shown  In  the  drawing  belong  to  tw«>  keys,  the  natural  and  sharp  and  Indicate  the  different  balaudng 
desiderated  In  all  keyboards  by  the  different  lengths  of  the  natural  and  sharp  keys.  The  dampen  wen  divkled  Into  treble 
and  baaa  sections,  raised  bodily  by  two  dr«wstops  when  uoi  required,  tiiare  being  as  yet  do  pedaL 


action  is  of  so  much  interest  that  it  must  be 
described,  as  publication  may  be  the  means  of 
ultimately  identifying  its  origin.  The  instru- 
ment belongs  to  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman,  and  the 
diagram  is  from  a  careful  drawing  by  Mr.  Robert 
Maitland. 

Fio.  7. 


Here  the  pad,  <<.  upon  the  key  «.  to  regulated  In  he'sht  by  a  screw, 
and  when  raised  lifts  the  Jack  g.  which  i«  attaclml  by  a  Irather 
hinge  to  the  hammer  a.  The  damper  Is  coiiJ«ctiirsl :  but  Str.  Halt- 
l*Qd  has  probably  Indicated  It  correctly.  The  s(H;cial  ft^ture  Is 
the  fact  of  the  vicarious  space  for  an  escapement  beirtir  below  the 
Jack  Instead  of  above  It,  as  In  Zumpe's  'old  man's  head.' 

In  1759.  John  Christian  Bach  arrived  in 
London.  According  to  Bumey,  who  is  however 
careless  about  chronological  sequence,  the  first 
pianoforte  seen  in  England  was  made  in  Rome 
by  Father  Wood,  an  English  monk.  It  remained 
unique  for  several  years  until  copied  by  an  in- 
strument-maker named  Plenius.  *  After  Bach's 
arrival,*  says  Bumey  (Rees's  Cyclopeedia,  1819, 
article  'Harpsichord'),  *all  the  harpsichord 
makers  in  this  country  tried  their  mechanical 
powers  on  pianofortes,  but  the  first  attempts  were 
always  on  the  large  size.*  From  a  previous  sen- 
tence we  leam  that  Backers,  a  harpsichord- maker 
of  the  second  rank,  constructed  several  pianofortes, 
*  but  the  tone,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  Schrooter  s 
touch,  lost  the  spirit  of  the  harpsichord  and  gained 
nothing  in  sweetness.'  Now  Schroeter  the  pianist 


(not  he  who  has  been  already  mentioned),  came 
to  London  in  1772.' 

The  late  James  Shudi  Broadwood,  writing  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  181  a,  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  grand  piano  in  1 77a  to  a  Dutch- 
man, AmericuB  Baccers  (accurately  Backers'); 
and  again,  in  his  '  MS.  Notes  and  Observations  * 
(written  1838;  printed  for  private  circulation 
1862)  he  repeats  this  statement  about  Backers, 
but  with  a  later  date — about  1776.  This  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  pianoforte  of  which  the 
nameboard  is  referred  to  in  footnote  a,  at  that 
time  still  existing.  The  earlier  date  is  nearer 
the  mark,  but  the  'invention*  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  a  new  action,  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Cristofori  (which  may  have  been 
transmitted  through  Silbermann),  or  rather  on 
Cristofori's  first  idea,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
regulating  button  and  screw  which  rendered  his 
direct  action  certain,  and  was  ultimately  known 
as  the  *  English  action ' — as  Backers's  was  always 
called  abroad.  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood, 
the  present  head  of  the  firm  of  John  Broadwood 
&  Sons,  in  a  footnote  to  his  father  s  statement 
in  the  'MS.  notes,'  communicates  the  family 
tradition  that  his  grandfather,  John  Broadwood, 
with  his  apprentice,  Robert  Stodart,  assisted 
Backers  to  bring  this  action  to  perfection — a. 
word  which  he  may  use  unreservedly,  as  morei 
than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  by  and  the 
direct  '  English  action '  has  not  yet  been  super- 
seded. It  has  met  all  the  demands  of  the  far- 
advanced  technique  of  the  present  day :  Chopin 
preferred  it  to  any  other,  whether  made  by 
Pleyel  in  Paris  or  Broadwood  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  living  pianists  miglit 

1  Johann  Samuel  Schroeter  OTSO-W),  the  first  pianist  recorded  as 
harlng  had  a  '  touch.'  came  to  London  In  the  year  abore  stated,  and 
played  at  the  Thatched  House  on  the  Forte  Piano  (Haydn  In  London, 
by  C.  F.  Fohl,  Vienna  liM7.  p.  MT),  HU  wile  waa  aa  intimate  frtend 
of  Haydn's. 

s  Bumey,  in  ITTS.  praised  Backers*  pianofortes.  We  hare  «e^  a 
nameboard  inscribed  '  Amerlcus  Back^  InTencor  et  Fecit,  Jcrmya 
Street.  Lontloo.  ITTB.' 
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be  quoted  ae  practical  witaeiBe§  to  lU  effioi^. 
The  earliest  diagram  of  it  is  thst  attached  to 
Robert  Stodart's  patent  of  1777.  for  a  combined 


Messrs  Broadwood^s  grand 

time— the  dampers  omitted  in  both  cases. 

Fio.  8.  (1777.) 


000 


The  dllfrrBnms  tn  t)M  two  ctMii  an  In  th«  proportfoni  and  form  of  the  part* :  the  prlnelplo 
la  Um  lanM  In  both,  tha  only  addition  tn  the  praaeot  action-aud  that  not  enenttal— being  a 
■trip  of  felt  beneath  the  butt  of  the  hammer,  to  aialit  the  promptncM  of  the  checkinc* 
The  dUfereneei  of  both  from  that  of  Grlitoforl  are  erldent  and  Important.  The  leoond 
lofer  or  underhammer  le  done  awaj  with,  and  the  jack,  g,  now  acts  directly  In  a  notch 
of  the  butt,  ».  The  regulating  button  and  icrew  eontrolling  the  escapement  are  al  9p. 
ShnpUdty  and  seeuritjr  are  oomblaad. 
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may  have  been  by  Backers,  bat  to  hftve  had  his 
new  action  we  should  have  to  put  back  Mr. 
Broad wood*s  earliest  date. 

During  the  period  ending  with  1 770,  the  firit 
division  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the 
pianoforte,  there  had  been  no  oompoaitioii  d^ 
voted  to  and  proper  to  the  instrument;  and 
there  could  have  been  little  or  no  real  piano- 
forte pUying.    The  new  instrument  was  too  un- 
important as  compared  with  the  harwichtird. 
and  in  its  then  condition  presented  to  the  touch 
differences  too    essential,  and    difficulties   too 
obstinate,  to  permit  of  the  perception  of  thoec 
remarkable  attributes  upon  which  the  highest 
style  in  writing  and  treatment  waa  ultimatelyT 
to  be  based.  The  earliest  piece  which  we  have  met 
with  naming   the   pianoforte,   and    that   only 
generally,  is  •  Duetto  fUr  zwey  Clavicre.  xwey 
Fortepiano  oder  zwey  FltigeV  by  Mttthel,  Rga, 
1771/     There  is  an  undated  work  by  Jrfm 
Christian  Bach  naming  the  instrument,  whWA 
may  possibly  be  equally  early  in  data-     The 
fint  real  pianoforte   music  waa  pubU^ed  in 
London  in  1 773.    This  waa  the  famous  op.  a  of 
Muzio  Clementi  (3  Sonatas),  compoaed  three 
years  before,  when*  he  waa  only  eightaeu  yean 
old.    In  these  pieces  the  young  compoaer  divined 
the  technique  and  instrumental   treatment  to 
which  the  pianoforte  was  responsive,  and  there 
founded  the  true  school  of  pianoforte-playing. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  London,  not 
merely  because  this  is  an  English  Dictianarr, 
but  because  at  this  epoch  London  held  the  finfc 
place  in  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  making.  In 
the  decade  1765-75  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
'the  importance  given  to  the  equase  piano  by 

Zumpe,  and  the  final 
start  given  to  the  grand 
piano  by  Backers;  soon 
to  be  the  means  <^  suc- 
cess to  Bboaowood  and 
to  Stodabt,  who  had 
helped  him  in  his  inven- 
tion.- The  gveat  harpn* 
chord     makers,     Jaoos 

Kl  RKM  AH  andBUKKHABD 

Shodi.*  had  at  this  time 
brought  their  noble  in- 


'  The  earliest  public  notice  of  a  pianoforte  in 
England  is  in  the  year  1767,  when  a  Ck>vent 
Garden  playbill*  chronicles  its  first  appearance 
in  an  orchestra,  under  date  of  May  16,  as  an 
accompanying  instrument.  After  Act  i  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera  the  bill  announces  that  'Miss 
Brickler  will  sing  a  fiikvourite  song  from  Judith, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  a  new  instrument 
call*d  Piano  Forte.*  As  a  solo  instrument  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  in 
London  on  June  2, 1 768,  at  the  Thatched  House, 
by  John  Christian  Bach.'  In  1770,  Mr.  Bumey, 
nephew  of  Dr.  Bumey,  was  appointed  '  to  the 
pianoforte'  at  Drury  Lane.  We  do  not  know 
what  pianos  they  were,  or  of  whose  make.   They 

t  In  Meun.  Broadwood's  pmmmIoo. 
1  rohl  ■  'Hajrdo  la  Uttduu.* 


struments  to  the  highest 
point  of  development  and  excellence ;  and  the 
harpsichord  waa  now  endowed  with  a  storehouse 
of  noble  compositions,  from  which  the  pianoforte,, 
having  as  yet  none  of  its  own,  had  for  a  time  toi 
borrow.  We  can  understand  how  little  then 
eminent  makers,  having  realised  fortone  and  done 
their  work  in  life,  would  care  for  the  new  inatn* 
ment  and  its  improvement.  It  would  be  to  them 
as  a((gravatinff  as  the  Sonatas  smd  SymphonieB 
of  Beethoven  doubtless  were  to  the  aged  fiayda. 
But  with  J.  C.  Bach,  Schroeter,  and  Clementi  on 
the  one  side,  and  Backers,  Stodart,  and  Broadwood 

>  Xmmanuel  Bach  pot«lt>l]r  wrote '  pianoforte  *  upon  hi*  ttOe-fagm 
before  this.  Gray,  writing  to  Xaaon  In  INS.  nyt:— Send  far  as 
leetuiis  for  the  pianoforte  or  hanMtehord  of  Carlo  Bacii.  not  tk 
Opera  Bach,  but  hl«  brother.*    Curretpuodence.  p.  S14. 

*  8hndl  had  his  name  properly  wiittcit,  Ttehudl.  on  the  retafes 
harpsichonls. 
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on  the  other,  the  triumph  of  the  Piano  was  but 

(a  question  of  a  few  years.  In  the  most  conserva- 
tive institution  of  the  country,  the  Kind's  band, 
the  harpsichord  was  replaced  by  the  pianoforte 
in  1795.  It  would  appear  that  Backers  on  his 
deathbed  desired  to  commit  the  care  of  his  in- 
vention to  his  friekid,  John  Broadwood ;  but 
.Broadwood  devoted  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement, or  rather  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Square  piano,  which  he  made  public  in  1780,^ 
and  patented  in  x  783,  allowing  Stodart  to  go  on 
with  the  grand  piano  with  which  he  soon  made 
considerable  reputation.  Excepting  as  to  the 
«^  action,  Zumpe*s  instrument  had  been  merely  a 
clavichord  with  a  second  bridge.  Broadwood 
boldly  transferred  the  wrestplank  with  its  tuning- 
pins  to  the  back  of  the  cane,  and  straightened 
the  keys,  which  had  hitherto  been  twisted  hither 
and  thither  to  accommodate  an  imperfect  scale. 
Besides  these  radical  improvements  he  substituted 
a  brass  damper,  acting  under  the  string,  for  Jthe 
* mopstick-damper *  which  had  acted  above  it; 
and  for  Zumpe*s  treble  and  bass  *  hand-stops,* 
which  did  away  with  either  half  of  the  dampers 
when  not  required,  he  paitented  (in  1783)  two 
pedals,  the  one  to  raise  the  dampers  altogether,, 
the  other  to  produce  a  piai^ssimo  or  sordine, 
by  dropping  a  piece  of  cloth  upon  the  strings, 
near  the  curved  bridge  on  the  belly.  Thjs 
was  the  earliest  adaptAtion  of  pedals  to  a  piano- 
forte. lAst  of  all  in  this  patent  he  included 
a  double  soundboard  and  soundpost,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  the  'most  essential  part*  of  his 
improvements  (see  Patent  no.  1379) ;  but  neither 
in  his  hands  nor  those  of  others  has  this  notion 
of  resonance  box  and  cavity,  in  analogy  to  the 
violin  and  the  guitar,  been  brought  to  practical 
value.  Having  accomplished  this,  and  being 
stimulated  by  Stodart*s  success,  and  advised  by 
Clementi,  who  then  played  on  Broadwood's 
instruments,  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  Grand 
piano,  Broadwood  began  to  consider  seriously  the 
charge  confided  to  him  by  Backers,  and  resolved 
to  improve  the  Grand  instrument.  The  difficulty 
in  thu  case  being  the  equalisation  of  the  tension 
or  drawing-power  of  the  strings,  he  sought  the 
advice  of  scientific  men,  and  guided  by  Dr.  Gray 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  Cavallo,  who  calcu- 
lated the  tension  by  a  monochord  (publishing  the 
result  in  1788),  Broadwood  divided  the  bridge 
upon  the  soundboard,  that  is,  made  a  separate 
bridge^  for  the  bass  strings,  an  improvement 
which  in  the  absence  of  a  patent  was  at  once 
adopted  by  all  makers.  As  Stodart  continued 
to  use  the  undivided  bridge  (like  a  harpsichord) 
as  late  as  1 788,'  Broad  wood's  improvement  can 
hardly  have  been  introduced  before  that  time. 

Meantime  the  Zumpe  square  action  was  not  to 
remain  unimproved.  Broadwood  had  already  in 
1780  transformed  the  instrument,  and  in  1786 
the  action  met  with  improvement   from  John 

I  Mflstra.  Broadwood  hare  a  Square  Flaao  of  John  Broadwood't 
datod  with  that  year. 

>  This  Grand  Piano  by  Stodart  was  made  for  the  Prlnoe  of  Wales. 
who  gaTe  it  to  Mr.  Wel^tf.  in  whoM  house  at  Hammersmith  and 
fiuBtljr  It  remained  in  Vm,  a  reallj  powerful  Instmmeot.  The  earliest 
known  date  of  a  Broadwood  Qrand  Is  1781.  No.  40  was  made  In  1788. 
But  AbralMm  Kirkmao  was  Id  the  running  with  a  Grand  In  17W. 
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Geib,  a  workman  (probably  a  German),  said  to 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  Longman  and  Brode- 
rip,  the  predecessors  of  Clementi  and  Collard  in 
Cheapside.  He  took  out  a  patent  (London,  No. 
15  71)  for  a  new  hopper  and  underhammer;  both 
modifications  of  Crlstofori*s.  He  regulated  his 
hopper  in  two  ways,  by  piercing  the  blade  with 
the  'set-off*  or  regulating  screw  already  in- 
vented by  Backers,  and  by  turning  this  screw 
down  upon  the  key.  Both  expedients  are  still 
in  use.  Tradition  says  that  Longman  and  Brode- 
rip  first  used  a  modification  of  this  patent,  knovm 
by  workmen  as  the  'grasshopper,*  with  whom  for 
a  long  while  it  was  unpopular  from  its  supposed 
susceptibility  to  atmospheric  changes,  and  conse- 
ouent  need  of  constant  attention. 
^Mozart,  with  all  his  genius  and  charm  of  can- 
tilena, on  the  importance  of  which  he  dwelt  by 
precept  no  left Juian  by  example,  was  yet  not  a 
pianoforte-player  in  the  sense  that  Clementi 
was ;  his  technioue,  as  we  know  from  Beethoven 
(through  Czemy  s  report),  was  that  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, to  which  in  his  early  days  he  had  been 
accustomed.  The  late  Herr  Saust,  who  heard 
Mozart  play,  toldjthe  writer  that  Mozart  had  no 
remarkable  ex^tion  on  the  instrument,  and 
that,  for  instance,  he  would  not  have  compared, 
as  a  virtuoso,  with  Dussek.  And  he  must  have 
met,  at  first,  with  very  imperfect  instruments, 
such  as  those  by  Spaeth,  an  organ  builder  of  Ra- 
tisbon,  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Being  at  Augs- 
burg in  October  1777,  he  ^"  introduced  to  the 
pianos  of  Stein,  also  an  organ-builder  and  a  good 
musician.  Stein*s  newly  contrived  pianoforte 
escapement  appears  to  have,  charmed  Mozart. 
In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  refers  to  the 
evenness  of  its  touch,'  saying  that  the  action 
'never  bloc1c$,  and  never  fails  to  sound — as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  other  pianos.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  never  sounds' too  long,  and  the 
machine  pressed  by  the  knee  [to  act  as  a  forte 
pedal]  is  prompt  to  raise  the  dampers,  or,  on 
discontinuing  the  pressure  ever  so  little,  is  as 
prompt  to  let  them  down  upon  the  strings  again.*  * 
Herr  C.  F.  Pohl  of  Vienna,  the  accomplished 
bibliographer  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  has  kindly 
made  enquiries  in  Vienna  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  piano  by  Stein.  There  is  not  one,  and  Herr . 
Streicher,  the  pianoforte -maker,  Stein's  descen-  j 
dant,  can  give  no  information.  In  the  Librarv 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  of  which 
Herr  Pohl  is  the  accurate  and  obliging  cus- 
dian,  there  is  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  '  Kurze 
Bemerkungen  Uber  das  Spielen,  Stimmen  und 
Erhalten  des  Fortepiano,  welcher  von  den  Ge-, 
schwister  Stein  in  \Vien  verfertiget  werden '  (the 
' (^eschwister  Stein*  rectified  in  ink  to  'welchey 
von  Nanette  Streicher  gebome  Stein'),  Vienna, 
1 80 1,  from  which  a  small  engraving  of  Stein V 
escapement  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  10). 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  escapement  differs 
from  Cristofori's  and  the  English  action  in  the 
fact  that  the  axis  of  the  hammer  changes  iti 
position  with  the  rising  of  the  key,  the  hopper 

>  Much  more  like  the  harpsichord  In  flnencr  than  the  Xnf  lish 
eapement.  which  Motart  dU  not  know  then.  U  ever. 
4  Letter,  Oct.  17.  I7T7. 
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{amloter)  g  becoining  »  fixture  ftt  the  back  of  j 
the  key.    From  this  difference  a  radical  change  I 
of  touch  took  place ;  and  an  extreme  lightness 
became  the  characteristic  of  the  Viennese  action 
as  develo|)ed  by  Avdreas  Stbbicher»  Stein's 

Fio.  10. 
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son-inlaw,  who,  in  1794,  improved  and  finally 
established  thg  great  renown  of  the  Viennese 
pianofortes.  ^  mie  following  illustration  of  Strei- 
cher*8  Viennese"  action  is  from  the  *  Atlas  zum 


r  It  the  damper.  It  mint  not  be  orerlooked  that  Stein,  who 
had  not  himself  invented  the  Iciiee  pedal,  did.  in  17H9,  invent  a 
•hlfting  foot  pedal,  by  mean«  of  which  the  keyboard  moved,  and 
the  three  unisons  were  reduced  to  a  liiiKle  Bttlng—tpimeUchtn, 
lUtle  spinet,  as  be  named  this  'una  eorda.'' 

Lehrbuch  des  Pianofortebaues  *  by  BItithner  and 
Gretschel,  Leipzig,  and  shows  the  damping  as 
%'ell  as  the  escapement. 

Returning  to  Mozart,  his  Concert  Grand  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is  a 
small  5-octave  instrument,  with  black  natural 
keys  and  white  sharps,  made  by  Anton  Walter, 
who  became  in  the  end  Mozart's  favourite  maker, 
as  Schanz  was  Haydn  s.  According  to  Schonfeld 
(Jahrbuch  der  Tonkunst  von  Wien  und  Pra.?, 
1796)  the  pianos  of  Schanz  were  weaker  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  Walt^;  the  touch  also 
easier,  and  the  keyfall  still  less.  But  both  Walter 
and  Schanz  were  mere  copyists  of  Stein.  They 
made  square  pianos  al«>  in  the  *  English  *  form, 
most  likely  imitations  of  the  English  instruments, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  very  wide  market. 

Paris  was  supplied  chiefly  with  English  pianos . 
until  Sebastien  Erard  made,  in  1777,  the  first 
French  one,  a  Square,  copied,  according  to  F^tis,* 
from  one  of  English  make.  [See  Erard.]  For 
some  years  he  appears  to  have  continued  oi* 
these  lines ;  indeed  it  was  not  till  after  he  hi 


I  SCdn'a  ton  msbm  to  have  founded  the  Vienna  bosfaiesa,  as  ihowiT 
in  the  following  extracts  from  a  '  Musikalische  Monatschrlft.'  edited 
by  r.X.UlOffgl  (Line  Oct.  li«8.p.99).  'The clavier tnitrument*  which 
have  been  m^de  by  Andrea*  Stein  at  Vienna  are  to  be  properly  un- 
derstood as  Forti  Piano,  meaning  such  as  respond  to  every  possible 
degree  of  strength  or  softnera  of  tone  when  played  with  more  or  less 
pressure,  or  rather  .stroke  of  the  fingers  on  the  keys ';  and  '  the  aetloa 
In  all  parts  is  as  simple  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  eitrsr 
ordlnarlly  durable.  It  Is  original  throughout,  that  is.  entirely  the 
Inventton  of  the  deceased  organ-bullder  and  lostrumeni-maker  Stein 
of  Augsburg  (bither  of  the  present  maker),  who.  with  the  rarest  love 
of  art,  has  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  active  life  to  its  completion.' 
TtiM  oommunication.  from  Herr  0.  F.  Fohl,  is  an  historical  proof  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  Viennese  action. 

3  Waltoa,  a  London  maker,  had  shifted  the  hammers.  leavlor  the 
keyboard  stationary,  two  years  earlier,  viz.  17ir7.   (Patent  Ma  1607.) 
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been  driven  to  London,  by  the  French  Revolatioa. 
and  had  gone  back  M^ain — according  to  the  same 
authority,  in  1796 — that  he  aooomplished  th^, 
making  of  a  grand  piano.  Erard  appears  to  have 
been  early  bent  upon  con<itructing  a  grand  action 
for  himself,  but  while  the  porfecting  of  the 
Double  Action  harp  remained  his  chief  problem, 
the  century  went  out  with  the  English  and 
Viennese  actions  pre-eminent;  the  radical  differ* 
enoes  of  which,  and  the  effect  of  those  differences 
on  pianoforte  playing,  Hummel,  in  his  Pianoforte 
School,  from  his  point  of  view,  subsequently  ex- 
plained. Extension  of  compass  had  now  set  in, 
and  will  be  found  recorded  iu  detail  in  the  artide 
Keyboard. 

We  have  referred  to  the  difiSculty  whidi  pre- 
sented itself  to  Cristofori  at  the  outset  of  the 
Pianoforte,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  stringing 
with  thicker  wire  than  before,  to  resist  the  blow 
of  the  hammers,  and  of  strengthening  the  case 
to  bear  the  greater  tension  of  the  thicker  stringi, 
which  forced  him  to  shift  the  hitchpins  frcn 
the  soundboard  to  a  separate  strong  raiL  The 
gap  between  the  wrestplank  and  the  goond- 
board,  through  which  the  hammers  of  the  gtmnd 

Fio.  12. 


piano  rose  to  strike  the  strings,  was  the  first  to 
be  strengthened  by  metal,  as  a  material  at  once 
stronger  than  wood  and  very  economical  of  space. 
This  was  effected  by  steel  arches,  a  contrivance 
that  has  remained  in  universal  employment,  but 
of  the  author  of  which  there  is  no  record.  There 
are  three  in  Stodart*s  Grand  of  1 788  pzsviouelj 
referred  to ;  no  doubt  earlier  examples  exifst,  and 
to  know  thei(  date  is  desirable.  Schroeter  had 
suggested'a  transverse  bar  across  the  instrument; 
but  it  is  not  known  if  the  experiment  was  made 
at  that  time.  The  first  real  use  of  metal  longi^ 
tudinal  bracing  was  suggested  in  1 799  by  Joseph 
Smith  (Patent  3345.  London) ;  it  was  to  be 
under  the  soundboard  and  to  replace  the  wooden 
~  iraoea,  and  thus  provide  space  for  the  inttodoc- 
tion  of  a  mechanically  played  tambourine !  But 
for  the  patent  oflice  we  might  not  have  knoini 
of  Joseph  Smithes  invention,  as  nothing  ^goi^^ 
it.  The  first  to  use  iron  or  steel  in  the  fonn  of 
bracing  or  tension  bars  placed  above  the  strings 
—  a    method   now    universally   adopted  —  wai 
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James  Sbudi  Broadwood,  who,  in  1804,  having 
carried  the  compass  of  the  grand  piano  up  to  F, 
found  that  the  wreetplank  was  so  much  8«a 
weakened  by  this  extension  that  the 
treble  sank  in  pitch  more  rapidly  than 
the  rest  of  the  instrument.  Accord* 
ingly  in  1808,  in  three  grand  pianos,  he 
applied  steel  tension-barH  above  the  strings  to 
remedy  the  inequality.  This  experiment  is  re- 
corded in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  work-books  of 
that  date,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated  in 
1 818,  the  metal  bars  being  then  four  in  number 
in  place  of  three.  In  Messrs.  Broadwood*s  1  nter- 
national  Exhibition  book,  1862,  p.  29,  we  learn 
^at  the  mode  of  fixing  these  bars  was  at  first 
defective,  the  wood  giving  way  to  the  thrust  of 
the  bars.  It  is  certain  that  they  did  not  use 
tension  bars  at  this  time  constantly,  for  the 
grand  piano  which  was  presented  to  Beethoven 
by  James  and  Thomas  Broad  wood  in  18 17  [see 
vol.  i.  p.  194]  had  no  tension  bars,  and  moreover 
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only  went  up 
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(Six  octaves  C— C.) 


Sebastien  Erard's  patent  in  1808  (No.  3170) 
records  an  ingenious  step  towards  a  successful 
repetition  action,  viz.  the  *  double  escapement ' ; 
and  an  improvement  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  upward  bearing 
of  the  bridge  next  the  tuning-pins  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  pinned  wiKxlen  bridge,  metu 
studs  or  agraffes  drilled  with  holes  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  strings,  and  separately  fixed  for  each 
note.  The  same  patent  includes  what  is  now 
known  as  the  'celeste*  piano  pedal, in  which  the 
hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  leather  (now  always 
felt)  interposed  between  it  and  the  strings. 

Aboui44nr^thne,  in  the  very  first  years  of  the. 
present  century,  an  entirely  new  form  of  piano 
forte  was  invented,  the  Upright,  with  the  strings, 
descending  below  the  keyboard.  There  had  been 
upright  harpsichords  and  upright  grands  (the 
latter  patented  by  John  Landreth  in  1787),  but 
these  were  merely  horizontal  instruments  turned 
up  on  end,  with  the  necessary  modification  of 
the  action  to  adapt  it  to  the  position.  In  1800 
Isaac  Hawkins  patented  (No.  2446)  a  perpendi- 
cular pianoforte  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height, 
descending  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor, 
to  give  the  instrument  a  '  more  convenient  and 
elegant  shape  than  any  heretofore  made.*  His 
patent  includes  two  other  important  ideas ;  the  use 
of  coiled  strings  for  the  bass,  and  a  sotdiuentey  ob- 
tained by  reiteration  of  hammers  set  in  motion 
by  a'  roller.  In  1802  lliomas  Loud  (patent  No. 
3591)  gave  a  diagonal  shape  to  this  upright  piano 
by  sloping  the  strings  in  an  angiilar  direction, 
portability  being  the  'leading  intention  and  fea- 
ture.'  James  Broadwood  claims  to  have  given  a 
sketch  for  a  Cabinet  piano  (Some  Notes,  etc., 
p.  9)  in  1804  to  William  Southwell,  who  in 
1807  patented  (No.  3029)  a  damper  action  to  the 
instrument  there  called  by  that  name.  From 
this  tall  instrument  the  lower  upright  or  Cottaok 
piano  followed  almost   immediately.      Robert 


WoRNUM  'the  younger'  patented  (No.  3419)  one 
diagonally  strung  in  1811,  and  in  1813  in^^ 
a  vertical  one,  naming  it  *  Harmonic*  William 
Fredekick  Collard,  who  about  1800  had  with 
Muzio  dementi  taken  up  the  business  of  Long- 
man &  Broderip,  in  181 1  essayed  an  oblique 
pianoforte  (Patent  No.  3481 )  by  turning  a  square 
one  '  upwards  on  its  side.'  Nearly  all  improve- 
ments in  the  pianoforte  have  been  of  slow  and 
patient  elaboration,  the  introduction  of  metal  in 
framing,  and  Erard's  special  action  being  pro- 
minent examples.  Wornum*s  excellent  cottage 
action  was  no  exception  to  this  general  experience 
for  he  did  not  complete  it  till  182S  (Patent  No. 
5678).  Camille  Pleyel  recognised  its  value,  and 
through  his  introduction  it  became  generally 
used  in  France,  so  that  at  last  it  was  known  in 
England  as  the  '  French  *  action.  But  Womum's 
merit  as  the  inventor  of  this  'crank*  action 
needs  now  no  vindication,  and  SouthwelTs 
'  sticker*  action,  long  the  favourite  in  England,  is 
giving  way  and  will  probably  be  in  time  entirely 
superseded  by  it.  In  France  and  Germany 
W^ornum's  principle  universally  prevails. 

We  may  now  look  back  a  hundred  years,  in 
the  first  half  of  which  the  pianoforte  had  really 
no  independent  existence  as  a  keyed  instrument ; 
but  between  1770  and  1820  we  find  the  grand  piano 
complete  so  far  as  its  construction  in  wood  per- 
mitted, and  a  constellation  of  remarkable  players 
that  included  Clementi  and  Dussek,  Cramer  and 
Field,  Hummel  and  Ries.  Weber  in  Germany 
had  initiated  the  Romantic  school  in  pianoforte 
music ;  Kalkbrenner  in  Paris  was  forwarding 
technical  discipline;  and  above  all,  Beethoven, 
whose  early  eminence  as  a  pianist  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  overshadowed  by  his  sublime  genius 
as  a  composer,  was  in  the  latter  years  of  this  epoch 
engaged  in  completing  that  series  of  masterpieces 
for  the  pianoforte  that  have  not  only  enabled  it 
to  rival  the  orchestra  in  the  wealth  of  its  posses- 
sions, but  have  by  their  own  immortality  ensured 
it  an  existence  as  a  musical  instrument  which 
no  change  of  fashion  can  affect.  The  further 
development  of  technique,  essential  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Beethoven,  attained  its  highest 
perfection  between  1820  and  1850,  and  was 
based  upon  conditions  rendered  possible  by  the 
introduction  of  iron  as  an  essential  constitu- 
ent in  the  framing  of  grand  pianos,  and  in 
a  Cjertain  degree  of  that  of  the  other  kinds 
also.  Gradation  of  power  was  the  great  desi- 
deratum of  the  player ;  and  the  possibilities  of 
this  were  intimately  connected  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  wrist,  which  had  previously  been 
disallowed,  and  with  the  discovery,  made  almost 
instinctively,  that  to  give  elasticity  to  the  fingers, 
they  should  be  raised  in  onler  to  descend  and 
not  be  drawn  inwards  as  was  the  case  with  the 
old  Bach  touch.  This  change  of  practice  involved 
a  blow  by  the  hnmmer  which  the  indifferent 
Berlin  wire  of  that  time  could  not  stand.  Thicker 
wire  produced  greater  strain  on  the  framing  which 
the  wooden  cases  were  not  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist. The  use  also  of  two  metals  in  the  string- 
ing, brass  and  iron,  led  to  unequal  changes  in 
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die  tunii^,  and  another  problem,  'ccmipensation,* 
reoeived  even  more  attention  than  'resiatance' 
had  done.  To  solve  this  a  young  Scotch  tuner, 
named  Allen,  employed  at  Stodart*s,  set  himself; 
and  with  the  fervour  proverbial  in  the  youth  of 
his  country,  he  soon  succeeded  in  producing  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  upper  framing  of  hollow 
tubes  in  combination  with  plates  of  iron  and 
brass,  bound  together  by  stout  wooden  crossbars, 
the  whole  intended 
to  bear  the  pull  of  *''°-  ^•"'• 

the  strings,  and  to 
meet,  by  give-and- 
take,  the  variations 
in  the  length  of  the 
wires,  due  to  altera- 
tion of  temperature. 
The  patent  (No. 
443 1 )  ^M  taken  out 
by  William  Allen 
and  James  Thom 
(who  supplied  the 
necessary  technical 
knowledge  of  piano- 
forte making) ;  it  is 
dated  Jan.  15,1820, 
and  the  exclusifve 
right  to  use  it  was 
acquired  by  Messrs. 
Stodart  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their 
business.  The  ac- 
companying dia- 
gram of  a  Stodart 
pianoforte  with  Allen's  framing,  shows  the  aim 
and  completeness  of  this  remarkable  invention, 
from  the  inventor*s  point  of  view. 

But  tension  soon  asserted  itself  as  more  im- 
portant than  compensation,  and  a  rigid  counter- 
poise to  it  by  means  of  metal  still  presented 
itself  as  the  problem  for  solution  to  James  Broad- 
wood,  who  had,  years  before,  initiated  the  idea; 
and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood 
('Times,*  May  10,  185 1)  that  Samuel  Herve,  a 
workman  employed  by  his  father,  invented  in  1 8 2 1 
the  fixed  stringplate,  in  that  year  first  applied  to 
a  Square  piano  of  Broadwood's.  From  1822  to 
1827  James  Broadwood  tried  various  combinations 
of  the  stringplate  and  tension  bars,  and  in  the 
latter  year  pennanently  adopted  a  system  of  solid 
metal  bracing  (Patent  No.  5485).  The  tension 
bars  not  having  been  patented  had  been  adopted 
by  other  makers,  and  in  1825  Pierre  Erard  had  in 
his  turn  patented  a  means  of  fixing  the  tension 
bars  to  the  wooden  braces  beneath  the  soundboard 
by  bolts  passing  through  holes  cut  in  the  sound- 
board (Patent  No.  5065).  There  is  no  mention  of 
a  stringplate  in  this  patent,  but  a  proposition  is 
made  to  strengthen  the  case  by  plating  it  with 
sheet*  iron,  which  however  came  to  nothing. 

The  William  Allen  who  had  invented  Stodart's 
compensating  framing  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
his  first  success,  but  invented,  and  in  1 83 1  patented 
(No.  6140),  a  cast-iron  frame  to  combine  string- 
plate, ti'nsion  bars,  and  wrestplank  in  one  casting. 
Wooden  bars  were  let  into  the  wrestplank  to 
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receive  the  ordinary  tuning-pins,  which  woold 
not  conveniently  work  in  metal.   This  important 
invention  did  not  find  the  aooeptance  which  it 
deserved,  and  the  compound  metal  and  wood 
framing  continued  to  be  preferred  in  Europe 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  tone. 
But  Allen's  proposal  of  one  casting  had  been 
anticipated   in   America  by  Alpheus  Babcock 
of  Boston,  U.S.,  who  in  1825  patented  a  cast- 
iron  frame  for  a  Square  piano.     The  object  of 
this  frame,  like  that  of  Allen's  first  patent,  was 
compensation.    It  failed,  but  Baboock*s  single 
casting  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  con- 
struction which  has  been  largely  and  suooessf  ully 
developed  in  America.    Besides  Allen  and  Bab- 
cock, who  in  those  days  of  imperfect  communica- 
tion are  hardly  likely  to  have  known  of  each 
other's  attempts,  Conrad  Meyer  *  of  Philadelphia 
claims  to  have  invented  the  metal  frame  in  a 
single  casting  in  1S32.    Whether  Meyer  wss 
aware  of  the  previous  efforts  of  Allen  aind  Bab- 
cock or  not,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  made  a 
good  Square  piano  on  this  plan  of  construction  in 
'^33>  The  fr«me  of  it  is  represented  below.  This 
instrument,  which  the  writer  saw  and  tried  at 
Paris  in  1878,  was  exhibited  when  first  made  at 
the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
sold ;  but  Messrs.  Meyer  bought  it  back  in  1867 
and  exhibited  it  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
1876,  and  again,  as  mentioned,  in  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  Paris  in  1 878.    Jonas  (^ickiriko 
of  Boston  in  1837  improved  the  single  casting  by 
including  in  it  Uie  pinbridge,  and  damper  socket- 
rail,  a  construction  which  he  patented  in«i84a 
Fio.  14.  Chickering    subsequently   de- 

vised a  complete  frame  for 
grand  pianos  in  one  casting, 
and  exhibited  two  so  made  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51. 
On  the  same  occasion  Lichten- 
thai  of  St.  Petersburg  exhibited 
two  grand  pianos  '  overBtrong,* 
that  is,  with  the  longest  bass 
spun-strings'  stretched  oblique- 
ly oyer  the  longest  un^un  ones, 
a  method  that  is  now  very  well 
known  and  extensively  adopted, 
but  tho  advantages  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  impaired  by 
inequality  in  the  scale.  The 
invention  of  overstringing  has 
had  more  than  one  daimaat, 
amongst  others  the  ingenioos 
Henbt  Paps.  We  have  found 
no  earlier  date  for  it  than 
1835,  when  Theobald  Boehm, 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  flute,  con- 
trived an  overstrung  square,  and  an  overstrung 
cottage  piano,  and  had  them  made  in  Lon- 
don by  (^erock  of  Ck)mhill.  In  the  next  year, 
1836,  John  Godwin  patented  (No.  7021)  over- 

1  A  natlr«  of  Marburg.  Hetse  CumI,  who  enl|rrat«d  to  Baltimeft 
in  ms,  and  In  li^  let  up  In  bosioeM  aa  a  planoforte-inaker  In  fUta- 
delphia.  Mr.  Meyer  and  hit  amu  were  stQI  carrjrtiis  oa  the  lmiae» 
in  1979. 

s  'Spun,  or  orenpun.  ttriogi*  are  niTToimded  wfth  aa  cderael 
ooil  of  fine  wire,  to  add  to  their  weiffht  and  power  uf  toue. 
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sfruBg  square  and  cottage  pianos.  Whether  he 
aoquixed  Boehm^s  invention  or  not,  we  do  not 
know. 

Great  use  of  iron  was  made  by  Dr.  Steward 
(still  living  at  Handsworth  near  Birmingham)  in 
a  novel  upright  pianoforte  which  he  called  the 
Euphonicon,  and  brought  out  in  London  in  1844. 
His  patent  (No.  9023),  which  is  dated  July  1841, 
includes  a  complete  metal  framing,  and  separate 
soundboards,  three  in  number.  The  instruments 
were  of  elegant  appearance,  and  the  long  strings, 
in  harplike  form,  were  exposed  to  view.^  Though 
unsuccessful,  the  Euphonicon  should  not  be 
forgotten.  There  is  one  in  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  the  musical  instrument  collection. 
'  To  return  to  America.  In  1853  Jonas  Chick- 
ering  combined  the  overstringing  with  a  metal 
frame  in  one  casting,  in  a  square  piano  which  he 
did  not  live  to  see  completed,  but  which  was 
finished  by  his  sons.  This  combination  was  taken 

Fio.  15. 
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a  thoroughly  solid  structure.  His  plan  gets  rid 
of  some  of  ihe  tension  bars,  which  he  believes  to 
be  more  or  less  inimical  to  canying  and  equality 
of  tone.  The  difference  between  this  and  his 
father's  or  Erard^s  scale  is  great;  and  it  only 
approaches  the  American — which  it  preceded  in 
grand  pianos — in  the  fact  that  the  framing  is 
mdependent  of  the  wooden  structure  of  the  in- 
uinuneatjA  comparison  of  the  diagram  (Fig.  16) 
with  Steinway*s  (Fie.  15)  makes  this  difference 
obvious  (the  dia^niJ  bar  is  lettered  u,  the  sus- 
pension-bar t).  /The  tension-bars  are  flanged  to 
preserve  them  froki  twisting  under. the  hi|fh  tension 
adopted,  the  wire  for  the  treble  notes  being  now 
thicker  than  that  for  the  bass  formerly  was. 
AUen*s  metal  wrestplank  remained  for  more  than 

I  la  the  hftrp  shape  Dr.  Stawmrd  had  bean  anadpeled  hJ  ■«MUd 
•riAQMnm.  We  hAYe  Mm  a  piaoo  M  Bttde  hy  him  Id  IttS. 

VOL.  n.   PT.  12. 


Up  by  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  of  New  York,  and 
further  improved  in  1859  by  the  addition  of  an 
'  agraffe'  (or  metal  stud)  bridge  ;  they  then,  by 
dividing  the  overstringing  into  two  croasings, 
produced  a  double  overstrung  scale.  In  the  same 
year  this  firm  patented  in  America  a  grand  piano 
with  fan-shaped  overstrung  scale  in  one  casting, 
a  diagram  of  which  will  show  the  arrangement 
of  ironwork  and  bridges  (Fig.  15).  This  system 
of  Messrs.  Steinway's  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  foremost  makers  in  Germany,  which  it 
may  be  mentioned  is  the  native  country  of  the 
fiiili.     [See  Stkinwat.] 

^Ir.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood's  special  concert- , 
grand  iron  framing,  with  diagonal  tension-bar; 
and  transverse  s^ension-bar,  was  invented  byy 
him  in  1847,  andfcas  been  used  by  his  firm  ever 
since.    Mr.  Broad^ood  objects  to  single  castings, 
preferring  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  wedged  up  at  the  points  of  abutment,  into 

Fio.  16. 
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twenty  years  in  abeyanoe,  although  single  plates 
of  metal,  allowing  room  for  the  pin-holes  in  the 
wooden  block,  had  been  used  from  time  to  time.' 
The  late  H.  Wolfel  of  Paris  brought  out  about 
1854  a  metal  wrestplank  with  mechanical  screw- 
pins,  an  idea  for  tuning  often  tried,  but  always 
unsuccessfully.  Wolfers  next  idea  was  to  use 
boxwood  plugs  in  the  pinholes,  so  that  the  pins 
should  not  touch  the  metal.  The  difficulty  was 
at  last  met  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Broadwood.  In  his 
invention  the  tuning-pin  screws  accurately  into 
the  thick  metal  wrestpm-piece,  and  through  ^t  into 

s  An  Independent  Iron  wiettplate.  attached  to  the  wooden  wniu 
plank,  was  proposed  1^  J.  O.  Scbwleeo.  a  harp-maker  In  London,  who 
to^  out  a  patent  (Ko.  <om)  for  It  hi  USl.  Behwieeo'a  tunlng-pIn 
pleroed  the  wrcetplate.  and  was  tapped  at  the  npper  end;  the 
Immobility  of  the  pin.  to  which  the  Mring  was  attafched  at  the  lower 
end  (as  In  a  harp,  or  Oflstoforl't  Sr*t  planoa)  helag  ensuied  by  friction 
eoUan  and  washer*.  We  do  not  know  If  this  wiestplate  answered,  or 
was  ev«r  tried  in  a  planofutc.  Schwleio  adapted  It  Cor  uaa  In  haipa, 
▼Mina.  and  gnltaia. 
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the  wooden  wreitplank  or  pinblock,  the  great 
length  of  tiie  pin  and  clinging  of  the  wood  produo- 
ing  sufficient  friction  to  counteract  the  pull  of  the 
string.  The  wrestpin-pieoe  was  introduced  by  the 
firm  in  the  grand  pianos  exhilnted  in  1862,  and 
years  have  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  invention. 
Thisis  the  successful  completion  of  the  iron  framing 
identified  with  the  third  of  Mr.  Broadwood*s  name, 
in  direct  descent  an  improver  of  the  pianoforte. 
Returning  to  the  action,  we  have  seen  the 
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steps  first  taken  by  Sebastien  Eraid  towards  the 
attainment  of  double  escapement,  whereby  power 
is  regained  over  the  hammer  before  the  key  re- 
turns to  its  equilibrium.  He  had  grown  dd 
before  the  full  aooomplishment  of  his  idea^  and 
his  famous  'Repetition  action'  was  patented  in 
London  in  i8ai  (Patent  No.  4631)  by  Pierre 
Erard,  his  nephew.  The  action  is  shown  is 
this  diagram,  which  we  will  describe  as  fiir  a* 
possible  in  untechnical  language. 


Fio.  17. 


«  to  the  k«f ;  i  U  «  pilot,  centred  at  id  to  gtre  the  blow,  by  meuis  of*  ctnler. «.  holding  the  hopper,  g.  whIA  deHvcn 
the  Uow  to  the  bummer,  o,  bj  the  thrtut  of  the  hopper,  which  eacapei  by  forward  morement  ahtr  contact  with  a  prdeotloa 
from  the  hammer  covered  with  leather,  answering  to  the  notch  of  the  English  action.  Thta  eeeapenneDt  ia  controlled 
at  s :  a  dooble  spring.  U,  puihee  up  a  hinged  lever,  m,  the  rise  of  which  Is  checked  at  jv,  and  caueee  the  second  or 
doable  escapement :  a  little  stirrup  at  the  shoulder  of  the  hammer,  known  as  the  '  repetition,'  preaelng  down  «*  at  the 
point,  and  by  this  depression  permitting  g  to  go  back  Into  Its  place,  and  be  ready  for  a  second  blow,  before  the  key 
has  been  materially  raised.  The  check,  p.  U  in  this  action  not  behtaid  the  hammer,  but  before  It.  fixed  Into  the  carrier. «. 
which  alsob  as  the  key  to  put  down,  brings  down  the  under  damper. 


Although  at  once  adopted  by  Hummel  and 
other  pianists  of  note,  including  Liszt,  then  a 
boy,  Erard^s  action  was  slow  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion. It  did  not  gain  a  satisfactory  position 
until  Thalberg,  afUr  1830,  had  identified  his 
admirable  playing  with  its  specialities.  Li  1835 
Pierre  Erard  obtained  an  extension  of  his  patent 
on  the  ground  of  the  loss  sustained  in  working 
It.  Then  'repetition*  became  the  pianoforte- 
maker's  dominant  idea  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, each  according  to  his  knowledge  and 
ability  contriving  a  repetition  action  to  call  his 
own,  though  generally  a  modification  of  an  exist- 
ing one.  Names  that  have  come  prominently 
forward  in  connection  with  these  experiments, 
are  BLtfTHKEB  in  Germany,  Pleyel  and  Krie- 
gelstein  in  Paris,  Southwell  the  younger,  Ramsay 
and  Kind  (under  Broadwood's  patronage  at 
different  tinkes)  Gollakd,  Hopkinsok,  and 
Bbinsmbad  in  London.  Other  repetition  actions 
are  the  simplified  copies  of  Erard^s  used  by  Hbrz 
in  Paris  and  by  Stsinwat  in  New  York,  the 
latter  lately  adopted  by  Bbchstein  of  Berlin,  in 
place  of  Kriegelstein*8. 

Beyond  the  broad  summary  of  inventions  in 
instrument  and  action  which  we  have  sketched, 
it  is  impracticable  in  our  space  to  go  farther  into 
detail ;  it  would  moreover  be  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  facts 
needing  to  be  sifted,  and  the  fact  that  a  writer 


on  this  subject  must  always  be  influenced 
by  education  in  taste  and  use.  We  may  how- 
ever be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  services  of 
James  Stewart  (particularly  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Collard*s  pianos)  and  to  Henry  Pape  of 
Paris,  who  has  tried  more  ingenious  experiments 
in  pianofortes  than  any  other  maker,  altiiou^ 
the  majority  of  them  are  of  doubtful  utility.  It 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  use  of  felt  for  hammers 
(much  improved,  however,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Broad- 
wood,  who  first  substituted  sheep^s  wool  for 
Pape*s  rabbit's  hair).  William  Stodsxt  in- 
vented a  continuous  bridge  for  upward  bearing 
in  1823;  and  the  'harmonic  bar*  in  the  treble, 
as  a  bar  of  alternating  pressure  has  been  called, 
from  the  peculiar  timbre  obtained  by  its  ose,^ 
was  the  invention  of  Pierre  Erard  about  1838, 
according  to  Dr.  Paul.  The  nnain  object  of  this 
bar  was  to  consolidate  the  wreetpUmk  in  the 
treble,  a  screw  tapped  into  the  plank  and  draw- 
ing it  upwards  alternating  with  a  screw  tapped 
in  the  bar  pressing  it  downwards.  In  1843  Mr. 
A.  BoBD  of  Paris  invented  a  different  bar  in- 
dependent of  the  wrestplank,  which  served  as  a 
bridge  of  upward  bearing  and  abolished  the  treble 
wrestplank  bridge.  From  its  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness this  has  found  favour,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, in  Germany  (whero  it  is  known  as  the  Capo 

>  In  the  orlclnal  application  of  thto  teTmtloB  a  tSird 
opoatheteMffe. 
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tasto,  or  d'astro,  bar)  and  elsewhere.^  There  has 
been  a  recent  revival  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Collard's  idea, 
patented  in  1821,  of  utiliBing  the  back  draught  of 
the  wires,  between  the  belly  bridge  and  the  hitch 
pins,  for.sympathetio  vibration*  by  means  of  what 
he  called  (Patent  No.  4542)  a  '  bridge  of  rever- 
beration.' This  reappears,  in  idea,  in  Messrs. 
Steinway*8  *  Duplex  Scale:* ;  but  Herr  Bliithner 
of  Leipzig  has  gone  further  in  employing  in- 
dependent sjrmpathetic  strings  of  half  length  in 
,  /^ms  'Aliquot*  piano.  By  this  he  adds  the  octave 
}'    harmonic  throughout  three  octaves,  and  thus 

>        produces  sometbang  of  the  shifting  soft  pedal 

Umhre :  the  forte  or  damper  pedal  in  the  ordinary 

pianoforte   is   however  an  incomparably  more 

ffident  floodgate  to  these  sympathetic,  or  more 

t         properly,  .^k>lian  reinforcements. 

v^  The  last  inventions  we  have  to  mention  con- 
cern 1H8^  pedals,  and  u;e_slue  to  M.  Montal,  a 
blind  Parisian  pianolorte  maker,  who,  in  1862, 
exhibited  in  London  (i)  a  '  P^dale  d^expression,* 
diminishing  the  range  of  the  hammers  instead  ot 
shifting  them,  an  expedient  now  employed  b^' 
American  and  Grerman  makers,  and  (2)  a '  P^dale 
de  prolongement,'  a  third  pedal,  by  using  which 
a  note  ot  notes  may  be  prolonged  after  the  fingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.'    This  pedal  has  been  of 


late  years  re-introduced  in  Paris,  Stuttgart  and 
New  York.  Reference  to  Pedals  will  show  the 
radical  change  that  took  place  between  1830  and 
1850  in  *  instrumenting  the  pianoforte,  giving 
it  what  we  may  call  colour  of  tone,  divined  by 
Beethoven,  and  perfected  by  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
By  these  parallel  advances  in  technique  and 
instrument,  the  masterpieces  composed  for  the 
pianoforte  by  Beethoven  have  since  1850  found  \ 
their  fullest  exposition.  > 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  urged  that 
pianoforte  makers,  to  truly  excel,  must  ever  be 
individual  in  their  productions.  They  should 
be  guided  by  care  of  proportions  in  every  detail, 
and  in  equality  of  tension  as  far  as  the  scale  will 
admit ;  and  by  a  fine  discrimination  of  the 
proper  striking  place  or  point  of  attack  upon 
the  strings.  The  highly  complex  nature  of  the 
instrument  offers  inexhaustible  facilities  for 
choice  in  modification  of  these  conditions,  which, 
combined  with  tradition  in  working,  an  important 
fiictor,  may  be  taken  as  the  distinctive  note  of 
personality  in  a  maker.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  is  also  a  national  taste  in  choice  of 
tone  which  has  an  unmistakable  influence. 

A  table  of  dates  will  be  found  a  useful  con- 
clusion to  this  article. 
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Pteno  e  Forte.   Nama  of  a  keyed  f nstrament  At  Modena. 

CrUtofori  had  made  four  pianofortes  in  Florence. 

JlarliM  tubmltted  models  of  pianoforte*  to  the  Academy  in 

Paris. 
Schroeter  labmitted  two  models  of  pianoforte  actions  to  the 

Court  at  Dresden. 
Gottfried  Silbermann.  of  Frdberg,  showed  two  pianofortes 

to  John  Sebastian  Bach. 
Cristorori  died. 
Schroeter  wrote  to  MItzler,  claiming  to  have  invented  the 

pianoforte. 
J.  8.  Bach  played  on  a  Silbermann  pianoforte  before  Frede- 
rick the  Great. 
Gottfried  Silbermann  died. 

Friederid.  of  Gera.  made  the  first  tqaare  pianoforte. 
John  Christian  Bach  ^me  to  London. 
Schroeter  published  {»  Uarpurg's  work  his  claim  to  have 

invented  the  pianoforte. 
Date  of  oldest  Zumpe  square  piano  known. 
A  '  new  instrument  called  IMane  Forte '  announced  at  Covent 

Garden. 
J.  0.  Bach  played  a  solo  on  the  pianoforte  in  London. 
Muzio  ClemeotI  composed  pianoforte  music. 
The  pianist  J.  &  Schroeter  (not  the  orsantst)  came  to 

London. 
Backers  about  thb  time  invented  the  Snglish  Direct  Actton. 
Bumey  pralMd  Backers'  pianofortes. 
Moiart  played  on  Bteln's  pianofortes  at  Augsburv. 
Stodart  adopted  the  name  '  grand '  pianoforte. 
Seb.  Krard  made  the  first  square  piano  in  France. 
John  Broadwood  re-constructed  the  square  piano. 
Mossn  and  Clementi  played  upon  the  pianoforte  before  th? 

Kmperor  at  Vienna. 
John  Broadwood  patented  loud  and  soft  pedals. 
Getb  patented  the  square  '  grasshopper'  action. 
John  Landrvth  patented  the  '  upright'  grand  piano. 
Walton  patented  a  wft  pedal  vdth  shifting  hammers. 
John  Broadwood  about  this  time  made  a  new  scale  grand 

piano,  dividing  the  curved  bridge. 
Stein,  of  Aug!«burg.  Invented  a  soft  pedal  with  shifting  action. 
Johp.  Broadwood  made  the  first  pi^o  with  five  and  a  half 
""octaves. 

WDHam  Southwell  invented  the  '  Irish '  damper. 
Andreas  Strelcher  perfiscted  the  Viennese  grand  action. 
John  Broadwood  made  the  first  piano  with  six  octaves. 
Beb.  Erard  made  his  first  grand  piano  In  Paris. 
Clementi.  in  partnership  with  CoUard.  began  about  this 

time  to  make  pianos. 
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Isaac  Hawkins  patented  an  upright  pianoforte. 

Thomas  Loud  patented  a  diagonal  upright  pianoforte. 

William  Southvrdl  patented  the  cabinet  pianoforte. 

James  Broadwood  first  applied  tension  bars  to  a  grand  piano. 

Seb.  Brard  patented  the  upward  bearing  and  the  '  celeste ' 
pedaL 

Jtobert  Womnm  made  the  first  cottage  pianoforte. 

William  Allen  Invented  and  brought  out  at  Stodart's  a  com- 
pensating grand  piano  with  metal  tubes  and  plates. 

Seb.  Brard  patented  his  double  escapement  action. 

a  Henre  invented  the  fixed  strtngplate  (brought  out  at 
Broad  woods'). 

James  Broadwood  adapted  tension  bars  to  the  stringplata. 

Liszt  came  out  in  Paris  on  an  Xrard  grand  piano.  Seven 
octaves.  O— C. 

P.  Erard  patented  bolts  to  teiulon  bars. 

Alphaeus  Baboock  patented  in  America  a  oact  Iron  fhune 
square  piano. 

B.  Wornum  patented  the  crank  action,  improved  1828. 

James  Broadwood  patented  tension  bars  and  strlngplate 
combined  in  a  grand  piano. 

James  Stewart  patented  stringing  vdthonl  'eyes*  to  the 
strings  (In  Messrs.  Collards'  pianos). 

W.  Allen  patented  tn  London  a  complete  cast-Iron  frame 
piano. 

Conrad  Meyer  patented  In  America  a  cast-iron  frame  square 
piano. 

Bo^m  had  orer^rung  pianos  made  tn  London. 

P.  Erard  Introduced  the  '  Harmonic  bar.' 

Jonas  (Whickering  patented  in  America  a  east -iron  frame 
with  damper  socket  (square  piano). 

A.  Bord  of  Paris  invented  the  '  C^apo  tasto'  bar. 

H.  F.  Broadwood  invented  his  '  Iron '  grand  pianoforte. 

Jonas  Chiekering  exhibited  fai  London  grand  pianos  with 
frames  in  one  casting. 

Lichtenthal.  of  St.  Petersburg,  exhibited  in  London  over- 
strung grand  pianos. 

Chiekering  *  Son  combined  cast  frame  and  over-ttrtnglng 
in  a  square  piano. 

H.  WOlfel.  of  Paris,  invented  an  Iron  wrestplank  with  me- 
chanical screwfdos. 

Stelnway  A  Sons  patented  in  America  a  east  frame  over- 
strung grand  piano,  and  doiible  overstrung  square  piano. 

Montal.  of  Paris,  exhibited  in  London  a  third  pe^  for 
prolonging  sounds  after  the  fingers  have  quitted  the 
keys. 

H.  F.  Broadwood  patented  the  metal  pinplece  or  wrestplank 
with  screw  tunlng-plns  (not  mechanical).  j 


I  The  Capo  Tasto  bar  recalls  Schroeter's '  Widerstandseisen.'  bat  was 
not  taken  from  it. 
t  From  the  Beport  of  M.  F<tis  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  ISfifi^  it 


[A.J.H.] 

appears  that  the  ftant  idea  of  this  pedal  had  oecurred  to  Xavlcr 
Boiaselot  of  Marseilles,  who  had  shown  in  the  '  Exposition  NatlonaK* 
1644.  a  pAano '  4  sons  soutenus  k  Tolontd.' 

3  A  2 
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PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  Of  aU  musical  in- 
BtrumentB  the  pianoforte  poesesBes  the  largent 
library;  Almost  erery  composer  has  written 
more  or  less  for  it,  and  its  Uteratore  is  there- 
fore unrivalled  for  richness  and  variety. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  give  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  number  of  pieces  whicn  have 
been  composed  for  the  pianoforte  alone ;  all 
duets  with  other  instruments,  all  trios,  quartets, 
quintets,  sextets,  or  septets,  being  excluded,  as 
belonging  to  chamber  music.  Though  compiled 
with  care  from  numerous  catalogues  and  bio- 
graphies, our  list  cannot  lay  claim  to  thorough 
correctness.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  with  regard  to  English  composers ; 
most  of  the  works  of  the  English  composers  of 
ihe  last  century  are  out  of  print,  and  are  often 
only  to  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  The 
names  of  the  composers  are  given  in  strictly 
chronological  order.  We  begin  our  list  with  the 
year  1760, 14  years  after  the  illustrious  Sebastian 
Bach  had  tried  the  *  Silbermann  Flttgel '  in  the 
presence  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  royal  castle 
of  Potsdam.  At  that  time  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach  (1 714-1788),  Sebastian's  second  son,  was 
the  conductor  of  the  king's  private  music  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  to  discern  the  necessity  of 
adopting  an  altered  style  and  expression  for  the 
newly  invented  application  of  the  hammer  in- 
stead of 'the  tangent  [see  Pianoforte],  it  is 
but  right  to  begin  the  long  string  of  composers 
with  him. 

EMANtJEL  Bach  left  about  210  pieces,  of 
which  no  less  than  93  are  sonatas.  Of  these  93 
the  best  (18)  have  been  republished  in  Leipzig 
by  Leuckart ;  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Baumgart,  of  Breslau, 
has  written  an  exceedingly  interesting  preface  to 
them,  in  which  the  style  of  performance,  and  the 
true  manner  of  executing  the  graces  and  agri- 
mem,  are  described  in  the  most  complete  manner. 
The  same  firm  has  also  published  Einanuel  Bach's 
rondos  (1-13)  and  fantasias  (1-6).  The  late 
Aristide  Farrenc,  in  his  '  Tr^sor  des  Pianistes,* 
has  published  the  entire  collection  of  Bach's 
'Sonaten  fiir  Kenner  und  Liebhaber,'  composed 
in  1779,  1780,  1783,  1785,  and  1787.  Besides 
the  210  solo  pieces.  Bach  wrote  not  less  than 
5  a  concertos.  Pieb  Domenioo  Paradies  (  i  7  i  2- 
1795),  a  Neapolitan  composer,  wrote  12  good 
sonatas  (two  movements  each),  of  which  No.  6,  in 
A  major,  is  a  real  gem.  Johamn  Ernst  Ebeblin 
( 1 7 16-1776)  wrote  preludes,  toccatas,  and  fugues ; 
distinguished  by  a  certain  melancholy  expres- 
sion and  an  agreeable  tenderness.  Seven  of  the 
preludes  (or  voluntaries)  and  fugues  are  to  be 
found  in  Clementi's  '  Practical  Harmony.'  [See 
Practical  Harmont.]  Fbiedrich  Wilhblm 
Marpurg  (1718-1795),  the  eminent  theorist, 
wrote  6  sonatas,  6  fugues,  and  several  caprices. 
The  sonatas,  though  somewhat  dry,  are  not  un- 
interesting. JoHANN  Philipp  Kirnberoer  (i  72  i 
-1783)  distinguished  himself  by  9  fugues  and 
some  smaller .  pieces,  of  which  a  gavotte  in  D 
minor,  and  a  charming  allegro  for  a  musical- 
box,  have  become  justly  popular.  Georo  Benda 
(i  721-1795)  left   6  sonatas  (Paris,   Farieuo), 
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5  concertos,  and  3  suites  of  various  smaller 
pieces.  The  sonatas  are  exceedingly  good,  and 
full  of  interesting  matter.  Schobert  (his  Chris- 
tian name  is  unknown)  (1730- 1768)  left  4  so- 
natas, 5  concertos,  and  i  concerto  pastcnde. 
These  were  published  in  London  by  Bland,  but 
are  out  of  print ;  the  sonatas  are  aouMwhat 
empty,  but  elegant  and  pleasing.  Giuseppe 
Sarti  (i  730-1802)  composed  6  sonatas  (London, 
1762),  which  are  clear,  bright,  and  easy.  Jo- 
seph Haydn's  (i 732-1809)  contributions  to 
the  pianoforte  literature  consist  of  54  sonatas, 
9  smaller  pieces,  and  ao  concertos.  Although 
Haydn's  sonatas  are  not  written  with  the  same 
care  and  affection  as  his  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies, they  contain  manifold  beauties,  and 
are  full  of  interest ;  among  the  smaller  pieces, 
the' beautiful  Andante  with  Variations  in  F 
minor  has  now  become  a  stock  piece  in  so- 
called  'Pianoforte  Kecitals.*  Antokio  Maria 
Gasparo  Saccbini  (i  735-1786)  compost  la 
sonatas  (op.  3  and  4).  Like  almost  all  the  sona- 
tas of  Italian  composers,  they  are  written  in  a 
light,  fluent,  and  bright  style,  and  lay  no  claim 
to  refined  workmanship.  Johann  Christian 
Bach  (1735-1782),  the  so-called  'Milan  or 
London  Bach,'  composed  18  concertos,  12  solo 
sonatas,  i  duet  sonata  for  4  hands,  and  i  for 

2  pianos,  which,  though  possessing  a  certain 
elegance  and  fluency,  are  m  every  instance  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  brother  Emanuel.  Johann 
Georo  Albrbchtsberobr  (1736-1809)  com- 
posed 18  preludes  and  59  fugues.  A  goodly 
number  of  them  are  induded  in  Clementi's 
'  Practical  Harmony,'  and  are  still  to  be  obtained 
in  Vienna  (Haslinger  and  Witzendorf).  As  Al- 
brechtsberger  was  a  distinguished  organist,  it 
is  natural  that  his  fugues  should  lack  that  life 
and  animation  which  is  suggested  by  the  nature 
of  the  pianoforte  as  an  instrument.  Johann 
Wanhal,  Van  Hall,  or  Wanhall  (1739- 181 3), 
once  a  very  popular  composer,  has  left  us  23 
grand  sonatas,  106  sonatinas,  and  49  books  of 
variations,  fantasias,  etc.  His  sonatas  are  not 
devoid  of  melody,  and  were  (in  their  time)  con- 
sidered brilliant ;  but  Wanhal  being  a  contem- 
porary of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  his  works  were 
soon  overshadowetl  by  the  sonatas  of  those  two 
illustrious  composers.  ANDRi  Ernest  Gb^bt 
(1741-181 3)  composed  6  sonatas  (Paris,  1768) 
which  contain  matter  of  great  interetrt.  John 
Abraham  Fisher  (i  744-1800)  has  left  9  con- 
certos (London,  Clementi  &  Broderip).  As  he 
was  a  violinist,  his  pianoforte  conoCTtos  cannot 
boast  of  any  special  originality  of  treatment. 
James  Hook  (i 746-1827)  wrote  6  grand  con- 
certos for  Vauxhall  (op.  55),  6  sonatas  (op.  54), 

3  sonatas  (op.  71),  3  sonatas  on  Irish  aim  (op. 
92),  several  pieces  for  two  performers,  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  pieces.  Johann  Wil- 
helm  Haessler  (1747-1822)  composed  35  so- 
natas, 6  sonatinns,  i  fi^ntasia  anci  sonata,  and 
a  gigue.  His  sonatas  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel)  are 
stUl  excellent  for  teaching  purposes,  uid  his 
spirited  and  exceedingly  brilliant  Gigue  in  D 
minor  deserves  to  be  generally  known.     Cabl 
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Bbkda  (1748- 1 8  36)  oompoied  6  lonatae  and 
6  adagios;  the  latter  to  be  recommended  as 
teaching  •  pieces.  The  3  sonatas  and  other 
smaller  pieces  of  the  Abbe  Johann  Franz  Xaveb 
Ste&kkl  (i  750-1 81 7),  are  pleasing  and  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  elegance.  Nicolas  Joseph 
Hullmandel  (1751-1833),  a  pupil  of  Emanuel 
Bach,  composed  6  sonatas  (op.  6),  and  a  grand 
sonata  (op.  11);  the  latter  con^ins  sufficient 
matter  of  interest.     MuEio  Clementi   (I75a> 

1832)  composed  64  sonatas,  6  sonatas  for  four 
hands,  and  i  for  a  pianofortes,  12  monferines 
(op.  49),  100  studies  ('Gradus  ad  ^Pamassum'), 
50  lessons,  preludes,  etc.  The  great  value 
and  importance  of  CHementi's  pianoforte  com- 
positions are  universally  recognised;  indeed 
his  '  Gradus  *  and  some  of  his  sonatas  are  in- 
dispensable for  the  student  who  desires  to  learn 
pianoforte-playing  thoroughly.  Leopold  Koze- 
LUCH  (1753-1814)  wrote  11  concertos,  la  solo 
sonatas,  i  concerto  for  4  hands,  and  2  collections 
of  smaller  pieces ;  some  of  the  latter  have  been 
republished  in  Ix>ndon,  and  possess  a  certain 
quaint  charm.  Wolpgano  Amadeus  Mozabt 
(1 756-1 791)  wrote  aa  solo  sonatas,  4  sonatas, 
a  fantasias,  a  fugue,  and  a  set  of  variations, 
all  for  4  hands,  a  sonata  and  fugue  for  2 
pianofortes,  ai  books  of  variations,  3  rondos, 
3  fantasias,  an  overture  (suite)  in  Handel^s 
style,  an  adagio,  nuirch,  gigue,  minuet  and 
waltz  for  piano  solo,  35  concertos  for  one 
piano,  one  for  a,  and  one  for  3  pianos,  also  a 
rondos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  very  recently 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  their  com- 
plete edition  of  Mozart.  The  graceful,  sweet, 
affectionate  expression  of  these  compositions, 
their  irresistible  charm,  perfect  workmanship, 
and  wonderful  union  of  deep  science  and  spon- 
taneous invention,  render  them  quite  unique. 
The  Abb^  Joseph  Geukek  (i  757-1835)  was 
one  of  the  most  prolific  composers  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  wrote  'no  books  of  variations,  8 
potpourris,  and  10  rondos.  Among  the  varia- 
tions, Nos.  31,  39,  33,  36,  and  67  (see  Andre's 
catalogue),  were  in  Uieir  time  the  most  popular, 
and  are  even  now  not  undeserving  of  recog- 
nition. loNAZ  Pletbl  (1757-183 1 ),  a  pupil  of 
Haydn's,  composed  a  concertos,  6  sonatas  (op. 
15)  and  I  a  sonatinas,  5  sets  of  variations,  5 
rondos,  48  short  easy  pieces,  and  57  lessons 
(studies).  Of  these  the  sonatinas  are  still 
highly  esteemed,  and  their  light,  cheerful,  and 
agreeable  character  is  very  pleasing  to  young 
students.    Emanuel  Alots    FOrstbb    (1757- 

1833)  composed  18  sonatas,  6  sonatinas,  and  5 
books  of  variations.  It  is  mentioned  in  Kochel's 
thematic  catalogue  of  Mozart's  works  (p.  530), 
that  the  well-known  ten  variations  on  an  alle- 
gretio  from  Sarti's  opera,  '  I  finti  eredi,'  are  by 
Forster,  and  not  by  Mozart.  Louis  Adam 
(1 758-1848)  is  best  known  by  his  '  M^thode  de 
Pianoforte  du  Conservatoire,'  but  has  also  writ- 
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ten  a  sonata  (op.  31),  polonaises,  and  rondos,  an 
introduction  and  variations,  and  several  smaller 
pieces,  all  to  be  found  in  his  *  M^thode.* 
Giaoomo  Goppredo  Ferrari  (1759-1843)  has 
left  3  sonatinas  (op.  30),  and  15  longer  sonatas 
(op.  14  and  op.  31),  3  solos,  a  concerto  in  C 
(op.  6),  and  12  smaller  pieces.  Luioi  Cherd- 
BINI  (i  760-1843)  wrote  6  sonatas  and  i  fan- 
tasia. The  great  importance  and  fame  which 
Cherubini  obtained  by  his  operas  and  sacred 
compositions  would  not  have  been  procured  by 
these  sonatas.  Johann  LuDWio  Dussek  (i 761- 
181 3)  wrote,  according  to  Breitkopf  &  Hiirteri 
and  Whistling's  catalogue,  33  sonatas,  13  con- 
certos, and  a  great  number  of  airs  with  vari- 
ations, fugues;,  lessons,  etc.  Of  the  sonatas, 
Nos.  31,  27,  39,  and  31  of  Breitkopf  s  new 
edition  have  obtained  the  greatest  popularity ; 
and  among  the  smaller  pieces.  Queen  Hortense's 
favourite  romance,  *  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,* 
'  La  (I!onsolation,'  '  Les  Adieux,'  all  with  vari- 
ations, are  still  very  popular.  [»See  for  detailed 
catalogrue,  under  Dussek,  vol.  i.  p.  477.]  Johann 
Christian  Ludwio  Abeille(i7oi-i832)  became 
in  his  time  well  known  by  his  Sonata  and  9 
Variations  in  the  style  of  Mozart ;  less  known 
were  his  4  sonatas  composed  in  1 789.  We  have 
of  his  also  a  concerto  in  Bb  and  a  concerto  for 
4  hands.  Adalbert  Gtrowbtz  (1763-1850), 
once  well  known  and  liked  in  London,  composed 

3  concertos,  and  sonatas  op.  63  and  63 ;  which,  like 
all  his  compositions,  are  pleasing  and  melodious. 
Daniel  Steibelt  ( 1 764-1 833)  wrote  no  less  than 
81  sonatas  and  sonatinas,  117  rondos,  7  concertos, 
of  which  No.  3  contains  the  well-known  '  Storm ' 
rondo,  while  No.  6  b  called  *  Voyage  au  mont 
Saint  Bernard,*  and  No.  7  is  the  so-called '  Concert 
militaire  *  with  the  accompaniment  of  two  orches- 
tras. Steibelt  was  fond  of  descriptive  pieces,  and 
we  find  among  his  fantasias  one  describing  *  the 
battle  of  Neerwinde'  (1793),  the  *  destruction  of 
Moscow '  (181  a),  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Peters- 
burg, and  last,  not  least,  *  Les  Adieux  de  Bayard 
k  sa  Dame.'  The  only  pianoforte  pieces  by 
Steibelt  at  present  played  are  the  reidly  pretty 
rondeau  *  Le  Berger  et  son  troupeau,'  the '  Storm,* 
and  his  50  studies.  Franz  Seraphinus  Laubka 
(1764-1838),  to  whom  Weber  dedicated  his  se- 
cond sonata,  in  Ab,  left  t8  sonatas — of  which  op. 

4  and  op.  30  are  the  best — 4  books  of  variations, 
different  rondos  and  polonaises.  Friedrich 
Heinrich  Himmel  (1 765-1814) — more  cele- 
brated by  his  '  Fanchon '  ( 1 809),  his  now  national 
songs  *  An  Alexis '  and  '  £s  kann  ja  nicht  immer 
so  bleiben,*  than  by  his  pianoforte  compositions, — 
wrote  only  5  pieces,  among  which  the  1 3  variations 
on  the  air '  Jch  klage  Dir'  were  once  exceedingly 
popular.  Anton  Fbebl  (i  766-1807),  a  fluent 
and  easy  writer,  composed  3  concertos,  one  for 
a  pianos,  6  sonatas,  and  3  sets  of  variations. 
It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  well-known  variar 
tions  attributed  to  W.  A.  Mozart,  *  Zu  Stefian 
sprach  im  Traume,'  and  those  on  DittersdorTs 
Andante, '  Freundin  sanfter  Herxaustriebe,'  are 
in  reality  by  Eberl,  and  are  not  among  the  three 
books  just  mentioned.    Ionaz  Antov  Fbanz 
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Xayxb  Ladubner  (1766-1839)  if  a  name  an* 
Imown  to  English  ears.  Ladumer  wrote  a 
books  of  Tariations,  several  fantasias,  amongst 
-which  is  one  in  the  farm  of  a  sonata  on  an 
air  of  Mozart^s  '  Don  Giovanni/  interesting 
and  remarkable  for  its  thematic  development. 
Samuel  Weslxt  (i 766-1 837),  well  remembered 
as  an  early  prodigy  and  a  great  organist,  com- 
posed several  solo  and  4-hand  sonatas,  which  are 
published  by  Hofmeister  of  Jjeipsig.  August 
&BEBHARD  MUller  (i 767-18x7)  oomposed  17 
sonatas  and  sonatinas,  cadenzas  for  Mozart's 
concertos,  studies  (still  successfully  employed)  ; 
but  his  just  fame  rests  on  his  excellent  caprices 
(six  op.  29,  three  op.  31,  three  op.  33,  and  three 
op.  41).  They  are,  each  and  all,  exceedingly 
useful  for  practice;  full  of  sound,  substantiid 
and  agreeable  music,  and  actually  amusing 
for  the  student.  The  most  difficult  and  interest- 
ing are  Kos.  3,  4  and  6  of  op.  29,  Ko.  4  of 
op.  31,  No.  3  of  op.  34  and  No.  i  of  op.  41.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata 
in  Bb  (Pauer  s  edition,  No.  ao),  commonly  at- 
tributed to  W.  A.  Mozart,  is  really  by  A.  E. 
Miiller.  Htacinthb  Jadin  (1769-1802)  enjoyed 
in  his  time  a  great  reputation  in  France ;  5  solo 
sonatas,  i  duet  ditto,  and  4  concertos,  are  all 
that  have  been  published ;  and  at  present  they 
are  no  longer  in  use.  LuDWio  van  Bbethoven 
(1770-182  7)  enriched  the  literature  of  the  piano- 
forte with  tiie  most  valuable  works ;  indeed  we 
mav  proudly  point  to  his  sonatas  as  to  a  monument 
which  stands  out  like  the  Pyramids — ever  fresh, 
replete  with  every  charm,  interest,  and  intellec- 
tuality which  music  can  possess,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  aU  the  most  different  emotions 
which  agitate  the  human  soul.  Beethoven's 
sonatas  are  really  the  grandest  and  most  perfect 
productions  that  the  Pianoforte  can  boast  of, 
and  may  safely  be  asserted  to  surpass  all  other 
compositions  for  whatever  solo  instrument.  He 
wrote  32  sonatas,  6  smaller  sonatinas,  21  sets 
of  variations,  3  sets  of  bagatelles,  3  rondos,  a 
polonaise,  a  fantasia,  and  several  smaller  pieces, 
sucl^ as  preludes,  minuets,  etc. ;  5  grand  concertos, 
and  several  short  four-hand  pieces.  Johann 
Nfpomuk  Wittasek  (1770-1839),  a  name  totally 
unknown  to  English  ears,  composed  several 
books  of  peculiarly  graceful  dance-music,  such 
as  Minuets  and  Landler.  Fbiedrioh  Joseph 
KiBMAiR  (1 770-18 1 4),  equally  unknown  here, 
was  in  his  own  time  one  of  the  most  popular 
pianoforte  composers ;  he  published  6  sonatas  and 
upwards  of  40  books  of  variations,  among  which 
the  variations  on  the  minuet  from  Mozart's 
^Don  Giovanni'  were  printed  by  no  less  than 
twelve  different  firms.  John  Baptist  Cbameb 
(1771-1858)  was  a  prolific  composer;  he  wrote 
105  sonatas,  7  concertos,  3  duets  for  four  hands, 
18  divertissements,  100  studies,  24  sets  of  varia- 
tions, and  many  rondos  and  fantasias.  Although 
there  is  much  good,  substantial,  and  even  interest- 
ing matter  in  Cramer's  sonatas,  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  his  studies,  which  are  models  of 
a  concise  construction  and  plastic  roundness,  are 
replete  with  interesting  and  charming  melody,  and 
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above  all  aie  perfect  with  r^ard  to  euphony 
and  easy,  natural,  modulati<m.    Joseph  Woelpl 
( 1 772- 1 8 1 2)  oomposed  26  sonatas    of  which  only 
two,  *  Non  Plus  Ultra,'  op.  41,  and  *  Le  Diable  k 
quatre,'  op.  50,  are  still  played — ^5  concertos  and  a 
concerto  militaire  (not  without  interest) — 2  fanta> 
sias  with  fugues,  14  books  of  variations,  8  rondos 
andagood  number  of  preludes  and  studies.  Chbis- 
TOPH  Ebnbt  Fbiedbioh  Wbtsb  (1 774-1842),  a 
Danish  composer,  published  3  sonatas,  4  Allegii  de 
bravura,  and  12  most  excellent  studies,  which  de- 
serve to  be  republished;  Robert  Schumanii*  speaks 
in  very  his^h  terms  of  the  two  sets  of  studies  op.  8 
and  op.  60.    Wenzel  ToMASCHEK  (i  774-1850), 
the  teacher  of  Alexander  Dreyechook  and  Julius 
Schulhoff,  a  composer  of  whom  the  Bohemians 
are  very  proud,  has  written  5  sonatas,  i  rondo,  37 
^logues  (really  idyls)  1 2  rhapsodies,  3  ditirambi, 
and  3  allegri  capriciosi  di  bravura ;  the  ditirambi 
and  some  of  the  ^logues  still  afford  valuable 
material  for  tuition.     Philipp  Jacob  Riottb 
( 1 776-1856)  made  his  reputation  by  a  descriptive 
fimtasia  called  *The  Battle  of  Leipdc'    His  13 
sonatas,  7  rondos,  and  14  books  of  variations  en- 
joyed less  popularity.    LuDWio  Bebgeb  (1777- 
1839),  the  respected  teacher  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Taubert,  was  an  industrious  and  euooessful  com- 
poser ;  he  wrote  i  concerto,  4  sonatas,  4  books  of 
variations  (those  on  the  old  French  air,  *  Ah !  voui 
dind-je  Maman '  are  the  most  popular),  5  rondos, 
29  studies  (27  of  which  have  been  republished  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel),  32  smaller  pieces,  preludes 
and  fiigues,  a  toccata,  and  last,  not  least,  an  *  Alls 
Turca    which  is  still  much  played  in  Grermsny. 
Fbancesoo  Giuseppe  Pollini  (,1778-1847),  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  of  Italian  pianoforte  coat' 
posers,  wrote  3  sonatas,  a  divertimento  pastorate 
(op.  34),  a  capital  toccata  in  G  major,  fiuitssiiis, 
capriccios,  and  32  studies,  of  which  one  written 
on  three  staves  was  very  popular  in  Vienna 
Pollini's  music  is  always  healthy,  and  deserves 
warm  reconmiendation  as  excellent  matoial  for 
technical  study.     Johann  Nepomuk  Humesl 
(1778-1837)  wrote  5  sonatas  (No.  i,  op.  12,  and 
No.  2,  op.  20,  under  the  influence  of  Mozart), 
of  which  the  sonata  (op.  81)  in  F%  minor  sod 
the  grand  sonata  (op.  106)  in  D  present  the  most 
intricate  technical  difficulties ;  3  sonatas  for  four 
hands,  of  which  Uiat  in  Ab  (op.  92)  is  remsik- 
ably  beautiful ;  several  other  duets,  including  the 
charming  nocturne  op.  99 ;  7  concertos  (those  in 
A  minor,  op.  85,  B  minor,  op.  89,  and  Ab,  op. 
113,  are  standiurd  works);  16  books  of  smaQer 
pieces,   rondos,   divertissements,   of   which  the 
charming  introduction  and  polaoca   'La  Bells 
Capriccioea,'  op.  55,  and  the  spirited  and  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  rondo  in  B  minor  (op.  109), 
are  the  most  prominent ;    4  booka  of  o^niceB 
and  studies.     Hummers  compositions  are  re* 
markable  for  their  solid  construction,  el^anoe 
and  brilliancy,  their  charming  modu^tion  and 
graceful    ornamentation.     Johakn    Hobzalka 
(i  778-1860),  a  very  talented  Bohemian  composer, 
wrote  an  interesting  sonata  (op.  9),  11  books  of 
variations,   and  several  rondos,  among  wbidk 
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the  Bondo  pastoral  (op.  ii),  and  Rondo  hongrois 
(op.  a8)  were  great  fibvourites  in  Vienna ;  his  noo- 
tumee  (op.  27),  Fantasia  pastorale  (op.  54),  and 
excellent  studies  (op.  39),  are  also  to  be  recom- 
mended. JOHAKK  HeINRIOH  CLASINO  (1779- 
1829)  published  a  sonata  (op.  5),  6  rondos,  2 
fiintasiaa,  and  several  smaller  pieces  —  all  the 
prodactions  of  a  aoand  musician.  NiooLaus  voir 
&BUFFT  (1779-18 1 8)  was  a  composer  once  highly 
esteemed  in  Vienna ;  he  left  one  sonata,  12  books 
of  variations,  3  grand  caprices,  1 2  studies,  and  24 
preludes  and  fugues ;  all  full  of  elegance  and  taste. 
WiLHELM  Fbiedrich  Riem  (i  779-1 837)  com- 
posed 8  sonatas,  6  sonatinas,  2  books  of  variations, 
polonaises,  ecossaises,  waltzes,  and  anglaises — 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many. M.  J.  G.  Lbidesdorf,  the  friend  of  Bee- 
thoven andSchubert(i  7S0- 1839),  wrote  4  sonatas, 
22  rondos,  36  books  of  variations,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  fantasias  or  operatic  airs ;  and  may  be 
called  a  forerunner  of  Henry  Herz  and  Carl 
Czemy.  Anton  Diabelli  (i  781-1858)  :  this  pro- 
lific composer's  29  solo  sonatinas  and  23  charming 
duet  sonatinas  are  still  very  popular ;  his  36  books 
of  variations  and  426  books  of  potpourris,  were 
also  once  in  great  request ;  indeed  the  merits  of 
Diabelli  as  an  educational  composer  are  unques- 
tionable. Jonathan  Blewitt  (1 782-1835)  left  a 
concerto,  a  sonata,  and  a  divertissement  on  Scotch 
airs.  John  Field  (1782-1837),  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Muzio  Clement!,  composed  7  concertos, 
18  nocturnes,  6  sets  of  variations,  3  sonatas,  2 
fantasias  on  national  airs,  and  a  capital  grand 
study,  through  all  the  keys,  the  execution  of 
which  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force.  Among  the 
concertos.  No.  4  in  £b  and  No.  3  in  Ab  are 
the  best  known.  Geoboes  Onslow  (1784-1853), 
better  known  by  his  quartets  and  quintets, 
composed  2  excellent  duet  sonatas  in  F  and 
E  minor,  4  books  of  variations  ('Charmante 
Gabrielle'  is  particularly  to  be  recommended),  a 
capital  toccata  in  C  major,  and  a  grand  sonata. 
August  Alexandbb  Klengel  (1784-1852),  a 
pupil  of  dementi's,  wrote  4  sonatas,  8  rondos,  8 
books  of  variations,  4  fantasias,  and  30  studies. 
His  chief  works  however  are  first  *  Les  Avant- 
Coureurs,*  consisting  of  24  canons,  a  kind  of 
preparation  for  SelMwtian  Bach*s  'Wohltempe- 
rirtes  Clavier,'  and  secondly  24  canons  and  24 
fugues.  Among  the  fugues,  that  on  the  theme 
'^Lk  ci  darem '  is  a  veritable  eem.  Febdinand 
BiES  (1784-1838),  Beethovexis  pupil,  composed 
9  concertos  (those  in  C|  minor  and  £b  are 
very  much  to  be  recommended),  according  to 
his  own  enumeration  52  sonatas,  15  fimtasias, 
35  rondos,  49  books  of  variations,  and  25  duets, 
comprising  sonatas,  marches,  polonaises,  VMria- 
tions.  Of  Chables  Neatb  (1784-1877),  who 
enjoyed  the  tuition  of  Field  and  Woelfl,  and 
the  friendship  of  Beethoven,  we  have  only  2 
sonatas  (published  in  Germany)  and  a  valuable 
work  on  the  art  of  fingering.  Conbad  Bebo 
(i 785-1852),  a  highly  respected  Alsatian  pro- 
lessor,  composed  i  sonata,  3  books  of  variations, 
»nd  7  rondos.  Wenzel  Plaoht  (1785-1858) 
wrote  35  sets  of  variations,  and  a  very  great 
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number  of  educational  pieces,  among  which  the 
collective  works, '  Amusements  *  and  *  Lee  D^lices 
de  rOp^a,'  once  enjoyed  a  vast  popularity  in 
Austria  and  South  (rermany.  The  Danish  com- 
poser Fbiedbich  KuHLAU  (1786-1832)  wrote  15 
sonatas,  many  sonatinas  (highly  esteemed),  17 
books  of  variations,  a  goodly  number  of  rondos 
and  other  educational  pieces,  and  19  duets,  among 
which  the  variations  on  Beethoven's  songs  are 
very  good.  Cabl  Mabia  von  Wbbeb  (1786- 
1826)  has  left  us  four  sonatas,  3  concertos,  2 
polonaises,  2  rondos,  8  books  of  variations,  valses, 
ecossaises,  and  very  charming  duets.  Henbi 
Lemoinb  (1786-1854)  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  educational  works ;  among  them  are  a  good 
number  of  divertissements,  34  books  c^led 
'Bagatelles,'  a  collective  work  'R^r^tions 
musicales,'  and  the  well-known  'Etudes  en- 
fantines,'  op.  37.  Gbobob  Fbkdebio  Pinto 
(Sautebs,  1786-1806),  an  artist  of  rare  promise, 
left  only  a  few  sonatas.^  John  F.  Bubboweb 
(1787-1852)  was  an  educational  writer,  whose 
Pianoforte  Primer  is  even  still  in  some  demand. 
LuDWio  Bohnbb  (i  787-1860),  who  claimed  the 
authorship  of  the  second  subject  in  Weber's 
Freyschiitz  Overture,  wrote  i  sonata,  1 4  books  of 
variations,  6  fantasias,  1 2  bagatelles,  and  a  very 
pretty  Ave  Maria.  Hieboniuus  Pateb  (1787 
-1845),  a  composer  little,  if  at  all,  known  to 
English  musicians,  wrote  about  160.  light  and 
moderately  difficult  educational  works,  consisting 
of  variations,  rondos,  melanges,  etc.  etc.,  which 
enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Vienna,  and  are  still 
used  'there  for  teaching  purposes.  Fbiedbich 
Xalkbbenneb  (1 788-1849)  was  a  prolific  writer. 
We  have  by  him  4  concertos,  8  solo  sonatas  (one 
for  the  left  hand  ozdy),  18  fantasias,  20  rondeaus, 
24  books  of  variations,  6  different  works  of  studies 
(tjiose  op.  143  are  most  excellent),  2  duet  sonatas, 
and  a  considerable  ntmiber  of  smaller  pianoforte 
duets.  Chables  Chaulibu  (1788-1 849)  composed 
variations,  divertissements,  bagatelles,  caprices, 
and  a  great  number  of  very  useful  studies.  JoH  ANN 
Peteb  Pixis  ( 1 788-1874)  left  2  sonatas,  23  books 
of  variations,  20  rondos,  and  different  collections  of 
smaller  pieces.  Simon  Sbchteb  (1 788-1867),  who 
taught  harmony  and  counterpoint  to  Thalberg, 
Dohler,  Kullak,  Kohler,  Vieuxtemps — and  with 
whom  Schubert  had  begun  to  study  when  death 
snatched  him  away, — composed  23  fugues,  16  pre- 
ludes, canons,  etc. ;  amongst  his  duet  compositions 
the  24  fugues  on  popular  national  and  comic  airs 
are  to  be  recommended  as  highly  amusing.  The 
educational  composer  AlotsSchmitt(i  789-1 866), 
mastcrof  Ferdinand  Hiller,  whose  numerous  books 
of  studies  are  well  known,  wrote  also  22  solo  so- 
natas and  sonatinas,  16  duet  sonatas,  15  books  of 
variations,  6  concertos,  i  concertstiick,  fantasias, 
10  rondos,  and  a  quantity  of  small  pieces. 
Anton  Halm  (1789-1872),  a  respected  Vienna 
professor,  composed  3  sonatas,  4  rondos,  4  books 
of  variations,  and  4  of  studies :  *  Etudes  de  Con- 
cert,' *  Etudes  m^odieuses,  path^tiques,  et  h^ro- 
iques.'    Mabia  Sztmanowska  {ne6  Wolowska) 
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(17901-1831)  wrote  5  fantMiM,  a  noctarbe,  ft 
set  of  yariations,  and  12  studies;  of  tlie 
studies  Robert  Schumann  speaks  with  consider- 
able warmth.  Giovanni  Battista  Sammartini 
(1700)  composed  no  less  than  3800  works, 
but  his  industry  is  more  than  rivalled,  and  his 
eflEiciency  far  surpassed,  by  Cabl  Csernt  (1791 
-1857),  the  veritable  Lope  de  la  Vega  of  the 
pianoforte,  who  wrote  such  a  quantity  that  it 
IS  actually  impossible  to  give  a  correct  account 
of  all  his  original  compositions,  or  of  his  ar> 
rangements,  transcriptions,  etc.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  his  works  extend  beyond  1000 ;  of 
these  one  single  number,  the  *  Decamerone/  con- 
tains 300  pieces,  and  the  average  content  of 
each  opus  is  100 ;  indeed  there  is  not  a  single 
branch  or  form  of  pianoforte  music  in  which 
Czemy  was  not  active.  In  addition  to  this,  his 
energy  in  arranging  oratorios,  operas,  sympho- 
nies, overtures,  quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  is  really 
wonderful;  his  name,  however,  will  be  per- 
petuated  by  his  eminently  useful  and  practical 
studies.  JoHANN  Huoo  Wobzischbk  (1791- 
1825),  a  richly-gifted  Viennese  composer,  wrote 
a  sonata,  la  rhapsodies,  2  books  of  variations, 
several  polonaises,  and  3  rondos,  among  which 
the  *  Rondeau  espagnol  *  was  a  particular  fa- 
vourite of  the  Vienna  pianists.  Fbibdbicu  Wil- 
BBLM  Gbund  (1791-187?),  a  highly  esteemed 
Hamburg  "professor,  is  still  well  known  by  his 
well- written  studies  (op.  ai).  He  composed 
also  sonatas  and  rondos.  Chribtiav  Tbauqott 
Bbunnxb  (1793-1874)  composed  about  300 
pleasing  and — ^for  educational  purposes — well- 
written  pieces  and  collections.  Gipbiani  Pottxb 
(1793-1871)  composed  (according  to  German 
catslogues,  English  editions  being  out  of  print 
and  not  easily  attainable)  a  hooks  of  varia- 
tions, 3  toccatas,  x  sonatiw  3  books  of  studies 
(at  one  time  used  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music),  two  rondos.  Of  this  genial  and  highly 
respected  professor's  pieces,  '  II  compiaoente,' 
op.  16,  and  the  divertimento  *La  Placidita,' 
in  A  major,  are  still  played ;  a  grand  duo 
for  two  pianos  (op.  6)  and  an  introduction  and 
rondo  (op.  8)  for  mur  hands  contain  much  inter- 
esting matter.  Mobitz  Hauptuann  (179  a- 
1868),  well  known  to  many  English  musicians  as 
an  excellent  teacher,  composed  1 3  detached  pieces 
and  several  sonatinas.  FBAN901S  Hunten  (i  793 
-1878),  an  educational  composer  of  some  merit, 
wrote  about  aoo  collections  and  works,  easy  and 
moderately  difficult  of  execution.  Some  of 
HUnten's  pieces,  such  as  *  Les  Emeraudes,* 
'  Trois  Airs  italiens,*  op.  65 ;  the  rondinos 
'Le  petit  Tambour'  and  'An  Alexis,'  have  be- 
come very  widely  known.  His  studies  (op. 
158)  are  exceedingly  useful  and  agreeable. 
lONAZ  M0SOHBLE8  (1 794-1870)  composed  7  con- 
certos, among  which  that  in  G  minor  still  enjoys 
a  well-merited,  high  reputation ;  5  solo  sonatas, 
a  duet  sonatas  (op.  47,  op.  11  a),  of  which  the 
first,  in  Eb,  deserves  recollection,  10  books  of 
variations,  20  rondos,  many  fantasias  (*  Recollec- 
tion of  Ireland  *),  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
pieces.     His  fiunous    duets,   his  pieces  for   a 
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pianofortes,  *  Hommaffe  k  Handd '  aaid '  Les  Con- 
trastes,'  (8  hands),  and  his  most  excellent  studies* 
op.  70  and  op.  95,  are  considered  classical,  snd 
fully  merit  that  designation.  Carl  Abhold 
(1794)  wrote  4  sonatas,  3  books  of  variations, 

3  rondos,  and  a  collection  of  atodies,  which 
were  well  known  in  Central  Germany  30  years 
ago.  Jacques  Herz  (i  794-1 880),  the  elder 
brother  of  tiie  celebrated  Henri  Herz,  wrote  but 
a  few  original  pieces  (nocturnes).  His  varia- 
tions (7  books),  10  rondos,  ao  airs  de  ballet^  fiui- 
tasias,  and  more  particulariy  his  11  boolDs  of 
brilliant  valses  on  operatic  airs,  were  at  one 
time  great  favourites.  Heiitbioh  Mabschveb 
( 1 795-1861)  compoeed  8  sonatas,  la  rondos,  vui- 
ations,  fantasias,  and  7  very  good  dnets  (Doe, 
op.  63).    Cabl  Loewe  (i 796-1869)  composed 

4  sonatas  (the  *  Gipsy'  sonata  was  once  well 
known),  and  several  characteristic  £uitssiaB, 
among  which,  'Mazeppa,'  'The  Brother  of 
Mercy,'  and  'Biblical  Pictures,'  created  grest 
attention  in  their  time.  Jacob  Schmitt(i796 
-1853)  wrote  about  400  works,  mostly  edu- 
cational; they  consist  of  variations,  rondos 
nocturnes,  excellent  sonatinas,  good  8todiei» 
potpourris,  and  a  number  of  very  useful  sad 
entertaining  duets.  Fbanz  Schubert  (1797- 
1838)  wrote  10  sonatas,  a  duet  sonatas  (op. 
30,  140),  8  impromptus  (op.  90,  143),  6  mo* 
mens  musicals,  3  fantasias,  adagio  and  rondo 
(very  charming),  158  valses,  39  LiUidler  (Gremsa 
rustic  dances),  and  3i  eoossaises.  Among  hii 
duets  the  beautiful  &ntasia  in  F  minor  (op.  103), 
the  scarcely  known  *  Divertissement  en  foim 
d'une  Marche  brillante  et  raisonn^ '  (op.  63), 
the  splendid  and  highly  characteristic  'Diver* 
tissement  k  la  Hongroise '  (op.  54),  the  chann- 
ing  rondo  in  A  (op.  107),  and  the  inctanpanible 
collection  of  marches  (op.  37,  40,  51,  55,  66, 
I3i),  are  standard  works  and  full  of  matchlesi 
beauties.  Fbanz  SoHOBERLECHirEB  (i  797-1843) 
a  Viennese,  pupil  of  Hummel,  and  well  known  ia 
Italy  and  Russia,  was  in  his  time  very  populsr. 
He  composed  3  sonatas,  15  books  of  vaiiatioiii^ 

5  rondos,  fantasias,  a  'duet-rondo  brillant'  in 
£  minor,  and  several  smaller  pieow.  Hinr- 
BIOH  WoHLFAHBT  (1797)  obtained  a  great  re- 

C'ation  through    his  well-kxK>wn  instructioa* 
ks  for  children ;  but  his  sonatinas  and  other 
small    pieces   are   also   very  valuable.     Cabl 

GrOTTLIEB  ReISSIQEB  (1798-1859)  wrote  a  iODS- 

tas,  5  books  of  variations,  a5  roados,  and  sevenl 
fantasias.  Henbi  Bebtimi  jnn.  (i  798-1876) 
claims  grateful  recognition  for  his  ao  books  oif 
excellent  studies,  for  about  350  different  estj, 
moderately  difficult,  and  difficult  collections  of 
solo  pieces,  and  for  a  great  number  of  exeeUent 
and  most  useful  duets.  His  arrangonent  of 
Bach's  '  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier'  for  four  handi 
is  not  sufficiently  well  known.  Cabl  Matib 
(1799- 1863)  ^<^  *  prolilBc  composer;  he  wrote 
a  grand  concertos,  sevoal  brilliant  allegros  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  many  rondosy  sdier- 
zos,  variations,  fikntasias,  toccatas  (in  £),  and 
collections  of  degant  and  pleasing  drawing-room 
pieces,  such  as  his  'Jugeodblilthen,'  *ImnMr 
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tellen,'  '  Shndow  pictareB,* '  Myrthen,'  eto.    His 
numerous  duets  are  excellent  for  teaching  pur- 
poses; and  his  studies,  op.  31,  55,  61,  9a,  93, 
100,  and  iiQ  are  highly  to  be  recommended. 
Heinbich  Fbiedbich  Fnokhausbn  (1 799-)  ob- 
tained a  good  name  for  his  valuable  and  useful 
sonatinas,  sonatas,  rondos  and  other  educational 
pieces.    Cabl  Kulbnkamp  (1799-)  wrote  about 
60  works  of  a  light  and  agreeable  character; 
amongst  them  his   polonaises  and    raises    ob- 
tained considerable  reputation.    Joseph  Chbis- 
TOPH  Kesslbb  (1800-1872)  composed  variations, 
bagatelles,  noctumoE^  scherzos,  preludes,  caden- 
zas,  and  a  sonata,  in  £b  (op.  47) ;  and  his  Grandes 
Etudes  (op.  ao)  are  still  greaUy  and  deservedly 
esteemed.    Johann  Wenzbl  Kalliwoda  (1800- 
1866)  composed  a  great  number  of  rondeaus, 
valses,  impromptus,  contredanses,  and  amusing 
duets.    Fbanz  Xavbb  Chotek  (1800-1852),  a 
name  well  known  in  Austria,  arranged  about  130 
works  on  operatic  airs,  chiefly  for  amusement  and 
instruction.    Cabl  Schunks  (1801-1839)  wrote 
about  60  educational  works;   among  them  the 
collection  *Le  Penaionnat  *  (op.  52),  both  for  solo 
and  duet,  became  well  known.     Cabl  Geobo 
LiCKL    (1801-1877)    wrote    about    80    works. 
Among  them  the  charming  collections  entitled 
'Ischler  Bilder'  (op.  57).  .'Elegieeu*  (op.  63), 
and   '  Novelletten '  (op.  66),  deserve  a  nearer 
acquaintance.   Febdinand  Beteb  (1803-1863) : 
this     prolific    composer    published    over     800 
amusing  and  instructive  pieces,  consisting  mostly 
of  arrangements,  variatiomi,  valses,  and  diver- 
tie8ement4i.      Jean     Am^^     lb  .  Fboid    de 
Mi^BEAUX  (1803 -1874)  is  well  known  by  his 
excellent   collective  work   'Les    Clavecinistes.* 
His  grand  studies  and  several  smaller  pieces  are 
well  composed,  but  as  they  are  only  published  in 
France,  they  are  but  little  known  m  Germany 
and  England.    Adolph  Heikbich  Spomholtz 
(1803- 1 851)    composed    sonatas,    characteristic 
pieces,  studies,  and  several  collections  of  very 
pleasing    dance-music.     Salomon    Bubkuabot 
(1803-1849)  wrote  about  70  works,  chiefly  edu- 
cational, among  them  many  duets,   still  very 
popular  in  Germany.    Jules  Benedict  (1804, 
now  Sir  Julius)  has  written  concertos,  sonatas, 
fantasias,  variations,  reveries,  rondos,  divertisse- 
ments,   and    many    transcriptions    of   classical 
works.    LuiSE  Fabbenc  (Ddmont)  (i 804-1 875) 
composed  about  40  works  of  considerable  merit ; 
among  them  her  studies  op.  26,  41,  and  4a  are 
well  known  and  much  played  in  Germany.    Her 
cooperation  in  the  publication  of  her  husband's 
great  collective  work,  *Le  Tr^r  des  Pianistes,* 
deserves    grateful   recognition.    Cabl   August 
Kbebs  (Miedke,  1 804-1 880)  composed  a  great 
number  of  elegant  and  pleasing  pieces.    Fbied- 
bich BuBGMiJLLEB  (1804-1874)  composed  a  great 
number  of  educational  works,  particularly  valu- 
able for  their  accuracy  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
pression and  musical  orthography.   Henbi  Hebz 
(1806-)  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  composers 
for    the    pianoforte;     he    has    written    more 
than    200  works,  amoDs    tham    60    books  of 
▼ariations,  many  fantasias,  and   drawing-room 
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pieces  of  every  description.  His  studies,  op.  ao, 
100,  119,  151,  152,  153,  are  very  popular  on  the 
continent,  and  his  4  books  of  technical  studies 
have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation.  His 
duets,  op.  16,  50,  and  70,  are  highly  to  be  re- 
commended  for  teaching.  Joseph  Nowakowski 
(1805),  a  Polish  profesRor,  composed  12  ^tndes 
(op.  25,  dedicated  to  Chopin),  and  was  very 
successful  with  his  Polish  airs,  mazurkas,  and 
polonaises.  Julie  von  Baboni-Cavalcabo— 
afterwards  Julie  von  Webenau — (1805)  wrote 
a  sonata,  rondos,  3  caprices,  fantasias,  and 
several  smaller  pieces,  of  which  one  'Au  bord 
du  lac*  is  very  charming.  The  Danish  com- 
poser JOHANN   PeTEB   EmIL   HaBTMANN  (1805) 

wrote  a  prize  sonata,  variations,  sketches,  ron- 
deaus, caprices,  of  which  Schumann  speaks  sym- 
pathetically. Geobub  Alexandeb  Osbobnb 
(1806)  composed  a  great  number  of  variations, 
fiuitasias  on  operatic  and  national  airs,  rondinos, 
and  many  drawing-room  pieces,  of  which  the 
favourite  valse  *La  Pluie  des  Perles'  made 
the  round  of  the  world.  Johann  Fbiedbich 
Kittl  (1806-1868)  wrote  12  idyls,  sdierzi,  diver- 
timenti,  etc.,  which  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity 
in  Bohemia.  Anna  Cabolinb  de  Bellevillb- 
OUBT  (1806- 1880)  wrote  several  elegant  and 
popular  drawing-room  pieces,  of  which  the 
£uitasia  on  Scotch  airs  obtained  great  success 
in  England.  Felix  Dobbzinskt  (1807-1867), 
a  Pole,  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  music  of 
his  native  country.  His  variations  and  fantasias 
are  composed  on  Polish  airs,  and  his  other 
compositions  consist  of  polonaises  and  mazuiw 
kas,  one  of  which,  *  Mazurka  k  la  Xujawianka,* 
became  well  known.  The  merits  of  Julius 
Kkorb  (1807- 1 861)  reside  not  in  his  original 
pieces,  but  in  his  carefully  compiled  and  system- 
atically ordered  educational  works — '  Metho- 
discher  Leitfaden  fiir  Klavieriehrer,'  and  'Mate- 
rialien  far  das  mechanische  Rlavierspiel.*  Fbanz 
Xaveb  Ch WAT al  (1808- 1880)  left  a  great  number 
of  sonatas  and  sonatinas  (for  2  and  4  hands),  rondos, 
variations,  fantasias,  excellent  paraphrases  of 
celebrated  songs,  collective  works,  among  which 
the  '  Musikalisches  Blumengartchen  '  became 
well  known.  His  pieces  are  fluently  and  agree- 
ably written.  HuBEBT  Febdinand  Kuffebath 
(1808-),  a  highly  respected  Brussels  professor, 
composed  good  studies  (op.  a  and  8),  divertisse- 
ments, romanzas,  etc. ;  his  arrangements  for  piano- 
forte solo  of  the  andantes  from  Mendelssohn's 
concertos,  op.  25  and  40,  are  eminently  successfuL 
Felix  Mendelssohn -Babtholdt  (i  809-1 847) 
composed  2  concertos,  i  capriccio  (op.  2  a),  a  rondo 
(op.  a9),  a  serenade  and  allegro  giojoso  (op.  43), 
all  wi<3i  orchestral  accompaniments ;  I  sonata  (op. 
6)  4  fantasias  (op.  16  and  a8),  sevcoral  scherzi,  3 
sets  of  variations,  especially  the  1 7  Variations  sin- 
enses (op.  54^) ;  3  caprices  (op.  33),  36  Songs  with- 
out Words  (Nos.  37-48  were  published  after  hia 
death),  preludes  and  fugues  (op.  35),  a  sketches, 
a  capriccio  (op.  5),  6  Christmas  pieces,  an  andante 
cantabile  and  presto  agitato,  a  study  in  F  minor, 
scherso  k  capriccio  in  F|  minor,  a  barcarole  in  A, 
and  two  duets,  andante  and  variations  op.  83  a. 
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and  allegro  brillAnt,  op.  92.  Two  loiiatas,  pre- 
ludes, Etudes,  etc.  were  publiahed  after  his  death. 
The  great  beauty,  plastic  roundness  and  never- 
failing  euphony  of  MendelMsohn*s  pianoforte  works 
obtained  for  them  universal  recognition ;  indeed 
some  of  them,  especially  the  Songs  without  Words 
(Books  1-6)  are  true  household  pieces.  In  his 
schersoB,  Mendelssohn  is  unrivalled ;  indeed  all 
his  works  are  marked  with  a  strong  individuality 
which  many  of  his  followers  tried  in  vain  to  imi- 
tate. Fb^d^bio  Fb AN901B  Chopin  ^  (  i  809- 1 849) 
composed  2  concertos,  variations  on  *  Lk  ci  darem ' 
a  grand  ^ntasia  (airs  polonois),  a  grand  rondo 
(lOtdcowiak),  and  a  'Grande  Polonoise  pr^- 
c^^  d'un  Andante  spianato,*  with  orchestral 
accompaniment ;  2  sonatas,  i  fantasia  (op.  49), 
I  duet  for  two  pianos,  2 a  preludes,  27  studies, 
18  nocturnes,  4  ballades,  4  impromptus,  1 7  valses, 
T2  polonaises,  56  mazurkas,  4  scherzos,  etc.  etc. 
Not  many  pianoforte  works  have  obtained  such 
general  ana  lasting  popularity  as  those  of  Chopiu. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  their  popularity 
is  like  that  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  works, 
steadily  increasing.  Adolphb  Claibe  le  Cab- 
FENTIEB  (1809- 1 869)  wrote  about  160  (mostly 
educational)  works ;  they  cpnsist  of  bagatelles, 
rondos,  variations,  collections  called  Moealques, 
which  in  France  enjoy  a  great  reputation.  The 
Danish  composer,  Johann  Ole  Emil  Hobneman, 
(1809- 1 8 70)  obtained  a  reputation  through  his 
12  caprices,  12  sketches,  and  'Northern  Songs 
without  Words.*  Robbbt  Schumann  (i 8 10  -  i  856) 
left  a  rich  legacy:  he  composed  i  concerto, 
I  concertstiick,  i  concert-allegro,  6  sonatas  (op. 
II,  14,  22,  118),  II  fancy-pieces  (phantasie- 
stiicke),  8  novelletten,  12  Etudes  symphon- 
iques,  1 2  transcriptions  of  Paganini's  caprices,  6 
studies  in  canon- form,  and  4  sketches  for  the 
pedal  piano ;  characteristic  collections,  '  Les  Pa- 
pillons.'  *Die  Davidsbiindler,'  'Cameval,'  'Scenes 
from  Childhood,'  ' Xreisleriana,*  'Arabesque,' 
* Blumenstiick, '  ' Humoresque,'  'Night  Visions,' 
'  Vienna  Carnival,*  '  Album  for  the  young,* 
*  Forest  Scenes,*  '  Leaves  of  variegated  colours,* 
'  Album  Leaves,'  '  Morning  Songs ' ;  variations 
on  the  name  'Abegg,*  6  intermezzi,  impromptu 
on  an  air  of  Clara  Wieck,  a  toccata,  an  al- 
l^ro,  a  fantasia,  3  romanzas,  scherzo,  gigue, 
romanza,  and  fughetta ;  6  fugues  on  the  name 
'  fiach ' ;  4  fugues,  4  nutfches.  7  pieces  in  fughetta- 
form;  besides  as  duets,  'Oriental  Pictures,*  12 
pianoforte  duets  for  players  of  all  ages,  and  '  Ball 
Scenes.'  In  Schumann's  pianoforte  works  we 
possess  one  of  the  greatest  treasures ;  they  are 
unrivalled  for  their  poetical  and  intellectual 
content,  and  afford  an  unceasing  source  of  the 
most  genuine  pleasure.  Fblicien  David  (  i  8  i o- 
1876)  wrote  several  collections  of  very  charm- 
ing melodies,  more  or  less  connected  with  his 
famous  '  Le  Desert ' ;  their  names,  *  Les  Mi- 
narets,* 'Les  Brises  d'Orient,'  suggest  this  rela- 
tion ;  3  *  valses  expressives '  of  his  composition 
may  also  be  recommended.  Wilhelm  Taubebt 
(181 1-),  a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  has  com- 
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posed  a  great  number  of  pleasing,  effective,  hri]« 
liant,  and  interesting  pieces.    We  have  from  his 
pen,  I  concerto,  5  sonatas,  impromptus,  schenos, 
12  excellent  studies,  op.  40  (a  sterling  work), 
the  world-renowned '  Campanella  *  and '  Najade ' ; 
collective   works   of  great  merit,  vix.  'Minia- 
tures,' *  Camera  Obscura,' '  Tutti  fratti,*  '  Minne- 
lieder,'  'Souvenir    d'Eoosse,'   etc.     Among  his 
original    duets  are    four    marches    and  a  doo 
(op.  10)  in  A  minor.    Lbopoldiks  Blahktka 
(181 1-)  has  composed  a  ooncertstitck,  I2booksof 
variations,  polonaises,  a  'Dutch*  and  an  '£ii|^ish* 
frmtasia.  CAMiLLBMABiESrA]fATT(i8ii-i87o), 
a  respected  Paris  professor,  compoMd  a  oonoerto, 
2  sonatas,  25  studies  (op.  11),  'Etudes  progres- 
sives* (op.  37,  38,  39);  also  the  studies,  'Les 
Concertantes    (op.  46,  47);  iisntanas,  and  nu- 
merous transcriptions.  Henbi  Rosbllbn  (181 1-), 
a  popular  French  professor,  has  composed  about 
1 50  works,  chiefly  consisting  of  fantasias,  rondoi, 
divertissements  on  frkvourite  airs,  1 2  studies  (op. 
60),  several  duets,  excellent  for  tuition.    FkBDi- 
nakd  Hillbb  (1811-)   has  composed  a  great 
number  of  excellent  and  highly  interesting  pieces, 
full  of  talent  and  intelligence.  Several  concertos 
(op.  5  in  A b,  op.  69  in  F|  minor),  and  sonatas,  the 
celebrated  studies  (op.  15,  52),capriocios,  a  great 
number  of  small  pieces  (*zur  Guitarre,'  'Albom- 
blatt,* '  La  Danse  des  F^*  *  La  Danse  des  Fan- 
tdmes'),  'Rdveries  au  Piano'  (op.  17,  33),  *Hiiit 
m^ures  varices,*  24  Claverstttcke,  op.  66, 79. 81 ; 
six  sonatas,  op.  95,  *  Gavotte,* '  SMabande,'  and 
'0)urante*  (op.  115),  etc.    Fbanz  Liszt*  (1811-) 
has  been  active  in  every  branch  of  pianoforte 
composition:  among  his  original  compositioDS  we 
find  (op.  i)  12  Etudes,  later  tranafonned  into  the 
'  Etudes  d'ex^ution  transcendante';  an  '  Allegro 
di  Bravura*  (op.  4),  a  'Valse  di  Bravura*  (op.  6), 
'Album  d'un  Voyageur,'  in  12  pieces,  'Canzone 
napolitana,' '  Harmonies  po^tiques  et  religieusee,* 
grand  concert  solo,  concerto  path^tique  (for  2 
pianos),  Consolations,  asonata  in  B  major.  Amaog 
nis  works  composed  on  national  airs  or  those 
of  other  composers  are   his  celebrated  'Rhap- 
sodies hongroises,'  '  Trois  airs  suisses,*  transcrip- 
tions of  airs  by  Donizetti,  Mercadante,  Romiiu, 
Bellini ;  of  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Men* 
delsHohn,   Franz,    Dessauer,    AJabiefT,    Beriioc, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg;  many 
fantasias  and  variations  on  operatic  airs,  arrange- 
ments of  symphonies  by  Beethoven  and  Berlras, 
of  organ  fugues  by  Sebastian  Bach,  paraphrases  ojf 
violin  pieces  by  Paganini  and  Ferdinand  Darid ; 
indeed  Liszt's  activity  and  versatility  are  truly 
astonishing.  Vikoenz  Lachnbb  (181 1-)  has  com- 
posed several  rondinos,  a  prelude  and  toccata 
in  D  minor,  impromptu  and  tarentella,  *Bunte 
Blatter/  charming  rustic  dances,  etc.    Sigiseuxd 
Th albebg '(1812-1871).   Among Thalberg's ori- 
ginal pieces  are — 'Souvenirs  de  Vienne  ;    12 
caprices ;  valses,  op.  4 ;  grand  concerto,  op.  5 ; 
caprice  in  £  minor,  op.  15  ;  2  nocturnes,  op.  16; 
caprice  in  £b,  op.  19;   3  nocturnes,  op.  21; 
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^frand  fantasia,  op.  2a ;  12  Etudes,  op.  26;  noo- 
tume,  op.  28 ;  acherzo,  op.  31 ;  andante,  op.  32  ; 
grand  nocturne,  op.  35 ;  La  Cadence,  im- 
promptu, op.  36,  i. ;  Nouvelle  Etude,  op.  36,  ii. ; 
Romance  eans  paroles,  op.  36,  iii. ;  Romance  et 
Etude,  op.  38 ;  3  romanzas,  op.  41 ;  Th6me 
original  et  Etude  in  A  minor,  op.  45 ;  grandes 
vaJses  brillantes,  op.  47  ;  Graziosa,  Melody;  Le 
Depart,  Romance  (Etude),  op.  55;  Grande  Se- 
nate, op.  56 ;  Marehe  funbbre  vari^e,  op.  57  ; 
Barcarole,  op.  60 ;  Yalse  m^odique,  op.  6a  ;  Les 
Capricieuses,  valses,  op.  64  ;  Tarentelle,  op.  65. 
Thalberg's  other  works  consist  of  fitutasias  on 
operatic  airs  by  Mozart,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  Auber,  etc.,  and  tran- 
scriptions (L*Artdu  Chant),  of  a  variety  of  songs 
and  arias.  Gustav  FLlJ0SL(i8ia-)  an  unknown 
name  in  England,  has  written  about  40  works ; 
among  them  4  sonatas,  fantasias,  variations,  cha- 
racteristic pieces  (Nachtfalter,  etc.).  Joseph 
SoHAD  (181 2-1879)  composed  about  30  works, 
sonatinas,  and  drawing-room  piecM  of  a  some* 
what  sentimental  character.  Chables  Valentin 
Alkak  ( 1 8 1 3-),  a  highly  original  French  composer, 
became  known  by  his  excellent  Etudes  (op.  38  and 
39),  by  his  Bounce  d'Auvergne,  Le  Preuz,  Le 
Chemin  de  fer ;  his  concerto  and  duets  also  con- 
tain much  of  interest.  Ernst  H  abebbieb  (  i  8  i  3- 
1869)  composed  about  60  works,  of  which  the 
beautiful  £tudeB-Po^es(  24  characteristic  pieces), 
op.  53,  and  the  8  Nouvelles  Etudes-Poesies, 
op.  59,  deserve  great  and  universal  recognition. 
These  32  pieces  belong  to  the  best  and  most 
interesting  which  have  been  written  during  the 
last  20  years ;  op.  55  and  56  are  also  very  interest- 
ing. Cabl  Vollweilbb  (18 1 3-1 848)  wrote  a 
prize  sonata,  many  fantasias,  tarentelle,  marches, 
variations,  etc.  Jacob  Kosenhain  (181 3-)  has 
made  a  reputation  by  his  la  Etudes  caract^ris- 
liques  (op.  17),  and  24  Etudes  m^odiques  (op. 
20).  His  sonata  (op.  47)  'Morceaux  de  Con- 
cert,* fantasias,  romanzas,  etc.  are  less  known. 
Theodob  Oestek  (18 1 3-1870),  a  prolific  edu- 
cational composer,  wrote  a  very  large  number  of 
collective  works  —  Blumenlese,  Reminiscences 
d'Op^ras,  Les  Fleurs  de  TOp^ra,  Repertoire  de 
rOpdra,  etc. ;  his  rondinoe,  valses,  etc.,  are  to  be 
recommended  for  their  clear,  correct,  and  effec- 
tive writing.  Louis  Winkleb  (181 3-)  has  com- 
posed but  a  few  original  pieces,  but  his  collec- 
tion of  fantasias,  his  *  Les  D^lioes  de  I'Op^ra,* 
and  particularly  his  effective  arrangements  of 
Beethoven*s  chamber  music  (a  large  and  valu- 
able collection),  have  met  with  great  approval. 
Eduabd  Eggelino  (1 81 3-),  is  well  known  in 
Germany  for  his  excellent  preparatory  studies  for 
performing  Sebastian  Bach*s  works.  Adolph 
Henselt  (1814-)  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
living  composers  for  the  pianoforte.  Among 
his  original  works  are — Variations  de  Concert 
(£li8ired*amore),op.i ;  laEtudes  caract^ristiques, 
op.  2  ;  Poeme  d' Amour,  op.  3 ;  Rhapsody,  op.  4  ; 
I  a  Etudes  de  Salon,  op.  5  ;  a  nocturnes,  op.  6 ; 
impromptu,  op.  7  ;  Pens^e  fugitive,  op.  8  ;  Varia- 
tions de  Concert  (Robert  le  Diable),  op.  11; 
Tableau  musical,  a  grand  concerto  in  F  minor. 
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op.  16;  several  valses.  Besides  these  pieces, 
Henselt  translated  a  good  many  Russian  songs. 
Some  of  his  pieces  have  become  universally 
known.  Dblphine  von  Schauboth,  afterwards 
Hill-Handley  (1814-),  wrote  a  sonata  and  a 
capriccio,  of  which  Schumann  reports  very  fa- 
vourably. F^LiciEN  Le  Couppry  (18 14-),  an 
experienced  and  meritorious  Paris  professor,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  easy,  useful,  prac- 
tical, and  well-sounding  'Etudes  primaires,  ex- 
pressives,  progressives.*  His  collection  of  Etudes 
(op.  22)  called  Le  Rhythme,  and  his  <  A,  B,  C,' 
are  still  much  used."  Chables  Kensinotoit 
Salaman  (1814-)  is  well  known  in  London, 
amongst  other  pieces  for  his  Saltarello,  Pavan, 
Rondo  nel  tempo  della  Giga,  a  Toccata,  *6 
characteristic  melodies,'  'Twilight  Thoughts,' 
etc.  Theodob  DOhleb  (18 14-1855)  comp<»ed  a 
concerto,  12  grand  studies,  50  Etudes  de  salon, 
a  charming  tarentelle  (op.  39),  12  nocturnes, 
ballades,  numerous  variations  and  fantasias. 
Anton  Gebks  (1814-1870),  a  respected  teacher 
in  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  1 2  Scherzi  a  la  Mazurek, 
divertissements,  10  Pieces  diff^rentes  et  faciles, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  pieces. 
Stephen  Helleb^  (181 5-).  Although  many  of 
Heller's  compositions  have  become  popular,  none 
have  obtained  the  success  of  his  excellent  studies, 
op.  16,  45,  46,  47,  and  90 ;  among  his  greater 
works  are  three  sonatas  and  fantasias,  also  pre- 
ludes, ^logues,  valses,  characteristic  pieces, 
*Dans  les  Bois,'  *  Dream  pictures,*  'In  Wald 
und  Flur,'  *  Promenades  d'un  Solitaire,'  'Nuits 
blanches,'  7  excellent  tarentellas,  canzonettas, 
allegro  pastorale,  charming  fantasias  and  rondos. 
Robert  Volkmann  (1S15-)  has  composed  a 
sonata,  nocturnes,  *  Musicid  Picture  Book '  (op. 
11),  'Wander  Sketches'  (op.  23),  'Visegritd' 
(an  interesting  collection  of  1 2  pieces),  *  Grand- 
mother's Songs,' '  Hungarian  Sketches,' marches, 
a  toccata,  and  several  smaller  pieces.  Chables 
Voss  (181 5-),  a  prolific  writer  of  drawing-room 
pieces,  has  publisned  about  350  works;  they  are 
written  with  much  ease  and  fluency,  but  some- 
what carelessly.  Febdinand  Pbaeoer  (181 5-)  has 
long  been  well  known  in  London  ;  his  best  works 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Praeger  Album  (2  vols. 
Leipzig).  Eduabd  Wolfp  (i 816-1880)  has  com- 
posed about  300  pieces,  among  which  his*  Etudes,' 
24  op.  20,  24  op.  50,  24  op.  100 ;  and  his  48 
studies,  op.  189,  190,  191,  193,  'L'art  de  chanter 
sur  le  Piano,'  are  much  used  in  France.  His 
polonaises,  mazurkas,  and  other  national  works, 
are  very  good  and  his  numerous  fantasias,  varia- 
tions, scherzos,  nocturnes,  valses,  tarentellas,  con- 
tain much  of  interest.  His  collective  work,  *  La 
jeune  Pianiste '  (36  pieces),  is  useful  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  Cabl  Haslinoeb  (1816-1868), 
son  and  successor  of  the  well-known  Vienna 
publisher  Tobias  Haslinger,  was  an  experienced 
and  clever  musician,  whose  sonatinas,  variations, 
nocturnes,  fantasias  on  operatic  airs,  are  very  good 
for  instruction.  The  number  of  his  works  is 
about  60.     Leopold  von  Meteb  (1816-)  has 
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writtfen  speoificftlly  good  Vienna  vAlses  (tee  &r 
curiosity's  sake  the  Valses  of  the  Future),  ex- 
cellent polkas,  capital  original  marches,  and 
highly  effective  transoriptions  of  Turkish  airs— 
*Maohmndier/  '  Bajazeth/  'Air  de  Nedjib 
Pasha^'  etc. ;  his  arrangements  of  Russo-BohO' 
mian  airs  are  good ;  less  so  his  fiintasiaSi  which 
are  weak  copies  of  Tbalbeig's  style.  8iB  Wil- 
liam Stebndalb  Bennbit  (1816-1875).^  Of  this 
author,  too  soon  departed,  we  have  4  concertos, 
3  musical  sketches,  op.  10 ;  6  studies  in  the  form 
of  capriocios,  op.  1 1 ;  3  impromptus,  op.  i  a ;  so- 
nata,  op.  13 ;  3  romanzns,  op.  14  ;  a  fantasia,  op. 
16 ;  an  Allegro  grasioso,  op.  1 8 ;  a  capriocio  (with 
orchestral  accompaniments),  op.  aa ;  a  Suite  de 
pikses,  op.  34  (6  pieces);  Rondo  piacevole,  op. 
35  ;  aCapriccio  scherzando,  op.  37 ;  introduction 
and  pastorale,  rondino,  caprice,  op.  38 ;  'L' A  ma- 
bile  e  I'Appassionata,'  2  Etudes  caracteristiques, 
op.  39;  theme  and  variations,  op.  30;  preludes 
and  studies,  op.  33 ;  *  Pas  triste,  pas  gai,'  rondo, 
op.  34;  Minuetto  espressivo,  op.  35;  'Joan  of 
Arc,'  sonata ;  prelude  in  Bb ;  diversions  for  two 
performers.  Antoikb  Fban90I8  Mabmoktel 
(i8i6>),  one  of  the  most  popular  and  ^cperienced 
Paris  professors,  has  written  a  sonata,  4  books  of 
studies,  agrandes  valses  (well  known)  40  m^odiee 
et  romances,  polonaises  and  mazurkas.  JosBPH 
Adalbebt  Paobbb  (1816-1871),  once  a  very 
popular  professor  in  Vienna,  wrote  good  studies, 
op-  3>  7*  10;  caprices,  impromptus,  and  very 
effective  transcriptions  of  songs  and  operatic 
pieces.  Fbitz  Spindlbb  (181 7-)  of  Dresden, 
has  provided  students  with  an  unusually  large 
number  of  effective,  not  difficult,  useful,  and 
practically  written  drawing-room  pieces;  his 
works  number  over  300;  among  them  'Wel- 
lenspiel,*  'Frisches  Griin,*  and  'Husarenritt' 
obtamed  general  popularity;  his  transcriptions 
of  operatic  pieces,  Schubert  s  songs,  and  national 
melodies  (op.  73),  are  particularly  well  done. 
The  celebrated  Danish  composer,  N1EL8  W. 
Gadb  (1 81 7-)  has  written  several  exceedingly 
beautiful  works ;  his  Aquarellen,  Arabesque, 
Christmas  pieces,  Fantasiestiicke,  Sonata  (op.  38), 
*  Volkstanze,'  are  highly  to  be  recommended. 
Iqnaz  Tedesoo  (1 81 7-)  has  composed  about  70 
works,  among  which  18  are  original  pieces,  and 
the  remainder  consist  of  fantasias  and  transcrip- 
tions of  national  and  operatic  airs.  Antoinb 
Chbvalieb  de  K0NT8KI  (181 7-)  has  composed 
studies,  5  valses,  fantasias,  caprices,  meditations, 
scherzos;  among  these  only  one,  *Le  Reveil  du 
Lion,'  has  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  Albx- 
AKDBE  Philippe  Billet  (181 7-)  has  published  17 
studies,  nocturnes,  rondos,  fantasias  on  operatic 
airs,  mosatques,  etc.  etc  Louis  Jaime  Alfbbd 
Lefebdbb-W^lt  (1817-1869)  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  agreeable  l^ht  pieces ;  among  them  *  Les 

1  It  U  difflcult  to  stvB  an  ■eeumta  account  of  BenneU'i  compoBl> 
tloM,  M  there  U  uo  ipedal  catalogue,  anl  tome  works  have  changed 
their  original  publlihen.  Whilst  In  Fnuiee  and  Germany  the  pub- 
Udier  considers  that  aa  excellent  work  confers  distinction  and  glory 
upon  his  firm,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  leave  his  catalogue,  some 
of  the  English  pablishers  H>pcar  to  regard  a  celebrated  work  merely 
as  an  InTettment.  and  part  with  it  readily  for  a  profit.  For  an 
attempc  at  a  oompleu  Uit  of  Beiuutt's  works  tee  ruL  I.  of  this 
DtetUmaiy,  p.  228. 
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doches  da  Monast^re,*  'Le  Calme  dn  Soir,* 
and  *  La  Retndte  militaire*  are  very  well  known. 
Emilb  Pbudbnt  (i  817-1 865)  wrote  about  30 
original  pieces  in  the  style  of  Thalberg,  riegant 
and  well  sounding;  in  Uie  Goncert-symphouie 
(op.  34)  he  takes  a  higher  flight ;  his  Etudes.  *  Les 
Hirondelles,'  'Le  Reveil  des  Fees*  (op.  41).  and 
6  etudes  de  salon  (op.  60)  are  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended. Alexandeb  Dbetsghogk  ( 1 81 8- 1 869) 
composed  a  sonata,  6  nocturnes,  rondos,  rhapso- 
dies, and  a  great  number  of  characteristic  pieces; 
his  variations  for  the  left  hand  only  are  an  excd- 
lent  study.  W.  Vincent  Wallace  (181 8-1 865), 
the  richly  gifted  Irishman,  composed  a  gieat 
•number  of  very  effective  pieces ;  his  characteristic 
composition  *  Music  murmuring  in  the  trees,* 
and  his  brilliant  polkas  were  onoe  very  popular. 
Theooob  Kull ak  (  i  8  i  8-)  composed  a  symphonie 
de  piano  (op.  37).  a  concerto  (op.  55),  a  sonata 
(op.  7),  many  characteristic  pieces  (*La  Ga- 
zelle,* *Danse  des  Sylphides*),  many  ooUectiTe 
works — *  Lieder  aus  alter  Zeit,'  *  Lee  Fleurs  do 
Sud,*  *  Les  Fleurs  anim^'  '  Youthful  days,' 
'Dans  les  hois  et  les  champs,*  transcriptioni 
of  national  melodies,  excellent  etudes  (*Les 
Arp^res*).  scherzos,  fkntasias,  and  several  verj 
meritorious  educational  works.  Hbnbi  Cbamib 
(1818-1877),  no  relation  of  John  Baptist  Cramer, 
wrote  a  very  large  number  (above  800)  of  pot- 
pourris, chants  nationaux,  m^anges,  etc.  Louis 
(Bbouillon)  Lacombe  (1818-)  has  puUi^Md 
about  40  pieces,  among  which  *  Les  HannonieB 
de  la  Nature*  obtained  a  certain  reputatioo. 
Felix  Oodefboid  (1818-),  actually  a  hazpist,  has 
composed  about  180  elegant  and  light  piano 
pieces ;  consisting  mostly  of  Morceauz  de  genre, 
transcriptions,  fantasias,  Tyroliennes,  etc.,  amoug 
which  *La  Danse  des  Sylphes*  has  become 
universally  known.  Adolph  Gutmakx  (1818-), 
the  favourite  pupil  and  friend  of  Chopin,  hu 
published  about  60  pieces,  mostly  with  fancy 
titles ;  some  of  them  (op.  a  8,  33,  46)  have  become 
known ;  his  10  Etudes  caracteristiques,  op.  I3, 
are  to  be  recommended.  Henbi  Ravin  a  (181 8- 
1 86a),  well  known  by  his  elegant  and  {Hetty 
Etudes  (op.  a,  and  op.  14),  wrote  also  a  great 
number  of  drawing-room  pieces,  among  which  the 
Sicilienne,  Barcarole,  Rondo  villageois.  Nocturne 
gracieuz,  became  very  popular.  His  fiuitsaas 
on  operatic  airs  are  well  compQed.  Johaxv 
Kafka  (1819-),  very  popular  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  has  published  about  aoo  numben  el 
light  and  moderately  difficult  drawing-room 
pieces ;  his  '  Erinnerong  an  Steinbach  *  became 
well  known.  Claba  Sctumaitn  (Wieck,  1819-) 
has  published  a  concerto,  a  scherxo  (op.  14),  4 
pieces  fugitives,  33  preludes  and  fugues  {<fp.  16); 
4  polonaises.  Caprice  en  formes  de  Valse,  a 
romance  vari^,  valses  romantiquea,  4  {H^ms 
caracteristiques,  soir^  musieales,  Hexentans, 
variations  de  concert,  etc.  Albebt  Lobscshobv 
(1819-)  has  published  a  great  number  of  mesb 
melodious,  and  effectively  written  drawing-room 
pieces,  and  transcriptions  of  mseratic  and  paiJi^*! 
airs.  His  studies,  op.  65,  &,  67,  in  graduated 
difficulty  are  very  valuable.  Carl  Etkbs  (1819-) 
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composed  four  sonatM ;  a  collective  work,  'Joun 
sereins,  jours  d'orage';  tarentelles.  valses,  Etudes, 
fiintasias,  etc.;  'Chansons  d'amour,*  a  collection 
of  love-songs,  in  which  the  different  national 
characters  are  imitated.  Bbinlet  Richards 
(1819-)  the  popular  Welsh  musician,  has  pub- 
lished a  book  of  octave  studies,  caprices,  a 
tarentelle,  '  Recollections  of  Wales,*  and  a  very 
large  number  of  fisintasias  and  other  amusing  and 
pleasing  pieces,  which  have  a  wide  circulation. 
Several  of  his  later  original  works  contain  much 
interesting  matter.  Hbnbt  Litolff  (1820-)  has 
written  3  concerto  8}'mphoniques,  caprices,  noc- 
turnes, 6  studies  (op.  18),  fitntasias  on  operatic 
airs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  characteristic 
pieces,  among  which  the  *  Spinner-lied '  became 
very  celebrated.  Louis  KOhleb  (i8ao-),  U  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  educational 
composers  :  the  number  of  his  easy,  moderately 
difficult,  and  very  difficult  studies,  technical 
exercises,  sonatinas,  rondos,  arrangements  of 
dances  and  melodies  of  all  nations,  is  unusually 
great,  and  some  of  his  studies  (particularly 
those  op.  iia  and  138)  are  of  lasting  value. 
WiLHBLM  Kbijoer  (1820-)  has  composed  a  great 
number  of  elegant  and  pleasing  pieces;  *Ija 
Harpe  ^lienne*  and  'Chanson  du  Gondolier* 
are  very  popular.  Cobnblius  Gublitt  (1820-), 
an  excellent  musician,  has  written  most  valuable 
pieces  for  instruction;  his  sonatas,  sonatinas, 
studies,  and  collections  of  amusing  pieces  for 
young  students  are  exceptionally  good.  Alex- 
AKDEB  Ernbt  Fbsoa  (1820-1849)  oomposed  a 
morceau  de  concert,  3  rondos,  4  fantasias,  a  books 
of  variations,  4  nocturnes,  and  several  character- 
istic pieces,  among  which  *  Scbne  de  Bal,'  and 
'  La  6anse  des  Sylphides  *  are  very  effective  and 
well  written.  Chahlbs  Edward  Hobslet  (i8ai- 
1876),  once  well  known  in  London,  has  left  a 
sonata,  and  many  graceful  and  effective  melodies. 
DiETBiCH  Kbuo  (1 821-1880),  a  very  industrious 
composer  of  educational  pieces  (like  those  of 
Csserny,  Htlnten,  Oesten,  etc.),  wrote  about  400 
books  of  amusing  and  instructive  pieces.  His 
collections, '  Echoes  of  the  Opera '  and  *  Fashion- 
able library*  (Mode  Bibliothek),  are  well  known 
and  very  much  used.  Charles  Bovt  de  Ltsbbrg 
(i 821-18 73),  a  highly  respected  professor  of 
Greneva,  has  composed  about  70  drawing-room 
pieces  with  fimcy  titles,  which  have  become  more 
or  less  popular.  RDD0LPHWiLLifER8(i  821-1878) 
oomposed  about  130  pieces,  among  which  are  2 
oonoert  solos  with  orchestral  accompaniments 
(*Un  jour  d*6t4  en  Norvfege,*  op.  27,  is  very 
gfood),  sonatas,  6  Etudes,  many  £ftnt;»ias  on 
operatic  pieces,  a  great  number  of  highly  effective 
concert  studies  ('Sehnsucht  am  Meere,*  *La 
Pom^  di  Festa,*  *La  Sylphide,*  *Trillerketten,* 
etc.).  Willmers*a  pieces  are  very  valuable  for  in- 
struction. Charles  Edward  SiTEphens  ( i 82  i-) 
has  published  a  sonata,  a  duo  brillant  (4  hands), 
an  allegro-rhapsodie,  impromptus,  fantatsias,  and 
characteristic  pieces,  fuU  of  fimcy  and  feeling. 
Joachim  Raff  (1822-)  has  produced  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  pieces  of  every  do- 
•cription,  concertos^  sonatas,   suites,   fiuitasiasy 


nocturnes,  impromptus,  a  collective  work  'Die 
Oper  im  Salon,  dancer  in  the  ol  d  and  modern  style ; 
his  pieces  are  of  different  grades  of  difficulty. 
Theodor  Gouvt  (18 2 2-)  has  composed  a  sonata 
and  4  s^r^nades.  Wilhelm  Kuhb  (1823-)  has 
written  a  great  number  of  light  and  pleasing 
opera  fantasias  and  transcriptions ;  among  bis  ori- 
ginal pieces  3  Songs  without  words  (op.  12),  *Das 
Glockemtpiel*  (op.  13),  and  'Andante  and  ^tude* 
(op.  14),  have  found  much  favour.  Alexandre 
Eoouard  Goria  (1823- 1 860)  composed  about 
130  drawing-room  pieces;  they  are  elegant  and 
effective,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Olga- 
mazurka,  Caprioe-Noctume,  Barcarole,  Berceuse, 
have  become  universally  known.  Among  his  31 
grand  studies,  those  in  op.  63  are  very  good ;  his 
fantasias  and  transcriptions  are  very  cleverly 
written  and  highly  effective.  Dr.  Julius 
Schaeffer  (1823-),  a  musician  of  sterling  merit, 
but  unknown  in  England,  has  composed,  among 
other  pieces,  *  Fantasie-Variationen,*  a  highly  re- 
markable work,  full  of  originality  and  boldness ; 
his  Fantasie  Stt&cke,  Songs  without  words,  and 
Polonaise  are  also  very  interesting.  Jean  Voot 
(18  23-)  composed  preludes  and  fugyes,  about  20 
books  of  drawing-room  pieces,  an  andante  and 
allegro  de  concert  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments (op.  33),  and  12  excellent  studies  (op.  26). 
Theodor  Kirohner  (1824-),  a  richly  gifted 
composer,*  has  written  a  good  number  of  highly 
fascinating  pieces;  among  them  the  collective 
works,  'Album  leaves,*  'Preludes,'  'Legends,* 
'  GrtLsse  an  meine  Freunde,*  '  Kleine  Lust-und- 
Trauerspiele,*  are  full  of  original  matter;  his 
transcriptions  of  Mendelssohn *s  songs  are  the 
work  of  a  refined  musician.  Carl  Reineoke 
(1824-)  has  composed  many  and  good  works; 
among  others  2  concertos,  sonatas,  many  sona* 
tinas,  fantasias,  *  Alte  und  neue  Tanse,*  ballades, 
variations  on  a  theme  of  Handel,  many  educational 
pieces  (*  Haus  Musik  *),  17  cadenzas  for  concertos 
by  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  excellent 
duets  for  2  pianos,  many  good  pieces  for  4  hands, 
and  very  useful  and  well-written  studies.  Fried- 
rich  Smetana  of  Prague  (1824-)  has  published 
6  Morceau X  caract^ristiques,  Album  leaves,  Bo- 
hemian dances,  etc.  Albert  Jungmann  (1824-) 
has  written  more  than  400  easy  and  agreeable 
pieces  for  beginners  and  not  very  advanced  players. 
Edouard  France  (18  24-),  a  highly  talented 
composer,  has  published  a  good  many  pieces ; 
among  them,  a  sonata  (op.  6),  scherzo  (op.  7), 
and  25  variations  (op.  14),  have  become  known 
to  a  wide  circle.  Emanuel  Aouilar(i  824-)  pub- 
lished nocturnes,  melodies,  several  morceaux  de 
salon,  also  5  canons  and  a  two-part  fugue,  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Anton  Herzbero  ( i  8  2 5-)  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  drawing-room  pieces 
(about  120  are  published) ;  among  them  the  ma- 
zurkas are  very  good.  Julius  Carl  EschmaNn 
(1825-)  has  made  himself  a  name  by  his  excellent 
selections  of  classical  works  for  banners.  His 
guide-book  (*  Wegweiser*)  to  the  literature  of  the 
pianoforte  is  very  valuable.  Charles  Wehlb 
(1 825-)  has  written  many  nocturnes,  ballades, 
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romanzaa,  and  other  ihorter  pieces;  his  dft&ce- 
music  is  pariiculArly  elegant  and  pleasing.  JuuuB 
ScHULHOFF(i8a5-)  has  composeda  sonata,  9  idyls, 
3  impromptus,  i  morceau  de  concert,  33  noc- 
turnes, yalses,  galops,  maxurkas,  etc.,  about  60 
pieces,  most  of  which  have  obtained  a  yety  wide 
circulation.  Louis  Ehlsbt  ( 1 835-)  has  published 
a  '  Senate  romantique,*  and  several  very  graceful 
and  refined  shorter  pieces.    Mobitz  S^akosch 
(1 83 5-)  has  written  many  books  of  elegant  dance- 
music  and  transcriptions  of  Italian  operatic  airs. 
Waltsb  Cecil  Macfarbbn  (1826-)  has  pub- 
lished gavottes,  impromptus,  characteristic  pieces, 
melodies,  nocturnes,  galops,  valses,  masurkas,  etc., 
which  are  very  carefully  and  tastefully  composed. 
LiMDSAT  Slopeb  (1826-)  has  composed  good 
studies  (op.  3. 1 3)  and  a  number  of  pleasing  smaller 
pieces,  some  of  them  full  of  interest.    Wilhxlm 
8PBIDEL  (1836-)  has  published  several  sonatas, 
Highland  pictures,   and,  among  other  smaller 
pieces,  a  very  sood  Saltarello  (op.  20).   Hermann 
rBsBBNS  (i8ao-i88o)  left  many  most  excellent 
educational  pieces.    His  studies,  op.  61,  66,  70, 
73,  77,  and  79  are  indeed  very  valuable ;  so  are 
his  sonatina^  op.  81  and  89,  and  a  small  work  en- 
titled '  The  Training  of  the  Left  Hand.'   Edwabd 
Silas  (1827-)  has  composed  a  great  number  of 
characteristic  pieces,  romanzas,  a  capital  gavotte 
in   £  minor,    and    excellent   dueU.      Gustav 
Mebkel  (1827-)  has  composed  many  practically 
written  and  effective  pieces ;  among  them  op.  18, 
ao,  35,  61,  65,  81,  and  84  have  become  very 
popular.     Hebmank  A.  Wollenhaupt  (1827- 
1863)  wrote  short  but  melodious  and  pleasing 
pieces,  among  which  his  marches,  waltzes,  and 
scherzos  are  well  worthy  of  the  wide  recognition 
they  have  found.     Adolfo  Fdmagalli  (1828- 
1856)  published  about  90  drawing-room  pieces, 
consisting   of  serenades,    tarentelles,   fantasias, 
very  effective  transcriptions,  etc.     Woldbmab 
Baboisl  (1828-)  has  composed  excellent  suites, 
op-  7>  8,  31,  very  valuable  *  Pianof orte-stUcke,* 
op.  32  and  41,  very  interesting '  Bagatelles,'  op.  4, 
a  vigorous  '  FantasiestUck,*  op.  27,  and  a  good 
many  other  valuable  pieces.     Hans  Seeling 
(1 828-1 862)  wrote  II  single  pieces,  among  which 
his  charming  *  Loreley*  obtained  great  success, 
and  3  collective  works — 'Concert  Studies,*  •Schil- 
flieder,*  and  *  Memoirs  of  an  Artist.'    Seeling's 
pieces  are  very  fascinating.    Ernst  Heinbich 
LUBECK  (1829-1876)  wrote  a  small  number  of 
drawing-room  pieces.    L.  M.  Gottschalk  (1829- 
1869)  composed  about  60  drawing-room  pieces; 
among  them  are  *  Le  Ennanier,'  *  Le  Mancenillier,' 
and  '  Bamboulo,*  which  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tion.   Otto  Goldschmidt  (1829-)  has  published 
a  concerto  (op.  10),  12  concert  studies  (op.  13), 
an  andante  and  scherzo,    reveries,    nocturnes, 
'Rondo -Caprice,'    etc.      Anton    Rubinstein^ 
(1829-)  has  composed  concertos,  sonatas,  fanta- 
sias, preludes  and  fugues,  studies,  all  kinds  of 
dance-music   ('Le  Bal,*  etc.),  many  collective 
works,  such  as  'Kamennoi-Ostrow' (24  pieces), 
suite  (10  pieces),  6morceaux,  op.  51,  *  Album  de 
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Peterhof  (i  a  pieces),  *  Miniatures '  ( r  3  pieoes), 
'  Miscellan^    (8  books),  a  great  many  duets, 
cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  ist,  2nd,  jrd,  and  5th 
Concertos,  and  to  Mozart's  D  minor  Concerto^  etc. 
Only  a  few  of  Rubinstein's  pianoforte  pieces  have 
obtained  general  popularity ;  being  very  difficult 
and  requiring  vezy  laige  hands  for  their  execa- 
tion,  not  many  persons  can  play  them  with  proper 
effect     Heinbich  F.  D.  Stixhl  (18  39-)  hsi 
written  a  considerable  number  of  short  drawing- 
room  pieces.    Renaud  de  Vilbac  (1829-)  hai 
composed  many  (40)  drawing-room  pieces,  among 
which  the  3  morceaux  de  salon,  op.  23,  and  3 
captices,  op.  25,  have  become  well  known ;  hii 
duets,  op.  19,  op.  24,  op.  26,  and  particularly  hit 
collective  work  'Les  Beaut^  des  Operas*  (Nor- 
ma, Barbier  de  Seville,  Euryanthe,  Freischiit^ 
etc.),  are  very  popular.    Jacqces  Blumbiithal 
(18  29-)    published  a  considerable    number  of 
drawing-room  pieces,  some  of  which  obtained  s 
certain  popularity.    Hans  yon  BiJLOW  (1830-) 
has  published  several  works,  among  which  the 
collection  pf  10  pieces,  'B  Camovale  di  Milaoo^' 
op.  21,  has  obtained  popularity.    His  editiont 
of  Beethoven's  sonatas  and  other  daasical  woriu 
are  marked  by  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  and  by  a 
remarkable  degree  of  intelligence.  Julius  HaxD' 
BOCK  ( 1 8  30-)  has  written  a  great  number  of  vslv- 
able  instructive  pieces,  which  are  mnch  used  in 
Germany.  Wilhelm  Ganz  (183a-)  has  publiabed 
a  considerable  number  of  brilliant  and  pless- 
ing  drawing-room  pieces.    Adolph  Schlosbssb 
(1830-)  has  composed  many  brilliant  and  effectiTe 
drawing-room  pieces;  among  his  more  ambitioQi 
efforts  is  a  suite,  op.  119,  which  contains  excel- 
lent music.    Gustav  Lange  ( 1 830-)  a  respected 
Berlin  professor,  has  composed  a  great  number  of 
drawing-room  pieces  which  enjoy  also  a  cestain 
popularity    in    England.     ELabl    Klindwobib 
(1830-)  is  chiefly  known  by  his  critical  editioi 
of  Chopin,  and  by  excellent   arrangements  of 
Schubert,  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  etc.    W.  S. 
RocKSTBO  (1830-),  besides  having  arranged  and 
edited  various  classical  operas,  is  known  ss  a 
voluminous  composer  of  salon  pieces,  such  as 
'  Mes  Songes,"  *  Qiristabel,'  etc.  Salomon  Jadas- 
sohn (1831-)  has  published  well-written  pieces, 
among  which  3  morceaux,  bal  masqu^  (7  airs  de 
ballet),  serenade,  variations  sdrieuses,  are  popu- 
lar; his  cadenzas  to  Beethoven's  Concerto,  No.  4, 
are  to  be  recommended.    Julius  ton   Kolb 
(1831-)    published    reveries    and    intcrmeaos. 
Alfbbd  Jaell  (1832-)  is  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  effective  drawing-room  and  c(a»cecto 
pieces,  and  transcriptions ;  among  these  the  tnor 
scriptions  of  some  of  Richard  Wagner's  operatic 
pieces  are  very  well  done.     Joseph  Aschzb 
(1831-1869)  has  composed  a  great  number  of  light 
and  effective  drawing-room  pieces,  elegant  dastet- 
music,  good  marches  (Faniitfe  militaire).    Some 
of  his  works  enjoy  great  popularity.     Eddabd 
Hecht  (1832-)  has  composed  several  weU-written 
pieces,    which    deserve   a   better   acquaintance. 
Fbancis  Edwabd  Bachb  (i 833-1 858),  a  highly 
gifted    musician,  of  great    promise,  publi^kod 
about    ao  pieces,   full  of  melody  and  natural 
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expreision.  Axnong^  the  most  prominent  are  '  La 
belle  Madeleine,*  and  the  galop,  *  L'irresistible.* 
Johannes  Brahms^  (1B33-)  ^  oomposed  a  con- 
certo, 3  sonatas,  a  scherzo,  variations  on  airs  by 
Handel,  Schumann,  and  Paganini,  ballads,  Hun- 
garian dances  (two  sets),  waltzes,  etc.,  8  clavier- 
stucke  (caprices  and  intmnezzi),  and  a  rhapsodies. 
The  inteiest  of  these  works  is  not  so  much  in 
spontaneous  charm  or  graceful  expression,  as 
in  their  solid  substance,  intellectual  character 
and  logical  development,  which  rivet  the  at- 
tention and  sustain  it  to  the  last.  William 
GxoBOB  GusiNS  (1833-)  is  known  by  his  Con- 
certo in  A  minor,  as  well  as  by  marches  and 
other  pieces.  Fbanz  Bendel  (1833- 1874) 
wrote  a  great  number  of  effective  and  brilliant 
pieces,  among  which  several  have  become  very 
popular ;  his  transcriptions  of  songs  by  Rubin- 
stein, Chopin,  Brahms,  and  Franz,  are  most  ex- 
cellent. Alexander  Wintebbbboeb  (1834-), 
a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt,  has  composed  a  fantasia 
(op.  19),  a  idyls,  salon  ^tude,  valse-caprice  and 
several  other  riiort  pieces.  Anton  Kbausx 
(1834-)  has  produced  sterling  edutional  musio— 
namedy,  a 5  sonatas  and  sonatinas  for  2  and  4 
hands,  about  30  studies,  also  a  books  of  arpeggio 
studies.  Camillb  Saint-Saens  (1835-)  ^^  ^® 
composer  of  4  concertos,  and  many  smaller  pieces, 
such  as  gavottes  and  mazurkas ;  also  excellent 
variations  for  a  pianos  on  a  theme  of  Beethoven's, 
etc.  Robebt  Goldbeok  (1835-)  ^^<^  published 
a  great  number  of  pleasing  and  light  pieces. 
Bbbnhabd  Scholz  (1835-)  has  composed  a  re- 
markably well-written  collection  of  pleasing  and 
practical  pieces  for  amusement  and  instruction. 
£mil  Bbeslaub  (1836-):  among  this  composer^s 
works,  his  'Teolmische  Grundli^  dee  Klavier- 
spiels,'  op.  a  7,  has  created  considerable  attention. 
FbiedbichAugu8tWilhelmBadmfeldeb(i836-) 
has  written  a  great  number  of  light  pieces,  fiftvour^ 
able  for  instruction.  Adolph  Jensen  (1837- 
1879)  hefore  his  too-early  death  composed  higbiy 
interesting  pieces,  among  which  the  Wander- 
bilder,  Lieder,  and  Tanze  (ao  pieces)  Jagd -Scene, 
Praeludium  and  Romanze,  Yalses,  Caprices, 
Idyllen,  Hochzeit-musik '  (duet),  Landler  aus 
B^x^t^aden,  Waldldylle  (op.  47),  and  * £rin- 
nerungen,*  have  become  well  known.  Joseph 
Wibnliwski  (1837-)  hafl  published  brilliant 
valses,  fantasias,  variations,  songs  without  words, 
excellent  mazurkas  (op.  23).  Constantin  Bubo  el 
(183  7-)  has  oomposed  several  sonatas,  a  suite, 
Arietta  eGavotta  (op.  25),  2  dance -caprices,  etc., 
all  of  which  enjoy  a  good  reputation  in  Ger- 
many. Alezandbe  CisAB  Leopold  (*  Geoboes  ') 
Bizet  (1838-75),  left  '  Jeux  d'enfants*  (12 
pieces),  '  Les  Chants  du  Rhin '  (6  do.),  many 
transcriptions  and  arrangements,  and  espe- 
cially *  Le  Pianiste  -  chanteur,'  150  pieces  of 
all  schools,  transcribed,  marked,  and  figured. 
Theodobb  Ritteb  (1 838-)  is  the  author  of  a 
good  number  of  effective  and  brilliant  drawing- 
room  pieces  ('  Chant  du  braconnier,*  *  Sylphes,* 
etc.)    John  Fbancis  Babnett  (1838-)  has  pub- 
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lished  a  considerable  number  of  characteristio, 
pleasing,  and  instructive  pieces,  also  a  con- 
certo in  D  minor  (op.  25).  Joseph  Rhein- 
bebgeb  (18  39-)  has  composed  a  great  number 
of  pieces  for  2  and  4  hands  (concerto,  fantasias, 
toccatas,  characteristic  pieces,  etc.);  his  op. 
.'^y  53»  (^cl  'Jagd -Scene'  are/ very  populur. 
Michael  von  Asantschewskt  (1839-)  ^  made 
himself  a  name  by  his  op.  4,  3  pieces ;  op.  6, 
Passatempo;  op.  8,  6  duets;  op.  12,  'Festival 
Polonaise.'  Stdnet  Smith  ( 1 839-)  has  composed 
a  great  number  of  light  and  pleasing  pieces,  which 
in  certain  circles  are  very  popular.  Fbiedbioh 
Gebnsheim(i839-)  has  composed  several  highly 
distinguished  works.  Hebmann  Goetz  (1840- 
1876):  of  this  too  soon  departed  composer,  we 
have  Genrebilder  (op.  13),  six  sonatinas,  one 
duet  sonata,  and  a  grand  concerto  (op.  18). 
Peteb  Tsohaikowski  (1840-)  is  known  by  a 
grand  concerto,  an  impromptu  and  scherzo  russe, 
and  8  other  original  pieces.  Ebnst  Rddobff 
(1840-)  has  published  Etude  (op.  29,  no.  i); 
Concert-^tude  (do.  no.  2) ;  8  Fantasieetilcke  and 
a  Fantasie;  6  pieces  for  4  hands,  and  Varia- 
tions for  two  PFs.  Cabl  Tadsig  (i  841-1 871), 
who,  like  Jensen,  died  too  young,  wrote  2 
Etudes  de  concert,  and  transcribed  gipsy  melo- 
dies, valses  of  Strauss  ('Nouvelles  Soir^s  de 
Yienne'),  several  movements  from  Beethoven's 
quartets,  Wagner's  '  Walktiren  Ritt,'  etc.  Hein- 
BIOH  HoFMANN  (1842-)  has  Composed  a  good 
many  pretty  and  highly  effective  pieces.  His 
duets  '  ItaUenische  Liebes-Novelle '  (op.  19), 
transcriptions  of  Norwegian,  Hungarian,  and 
Russian  melodies,  have  become  very  popular. 
Edvabd  Gbieo  (184  3-)  has  oomposed  a  concerto, 
a  sonata,  and  several  smaller  pieces,  all  elegant, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  Norwegian  cha- 
racter. Alezandeb  Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh 
( 1 847-),  has  published  a  quartet  for  pianoforte 
and  strings  (op.  ii),  Trois  Morceaux  (op.  15), 
and  other  pieces.  Philipp  Schabwenka  (184 7-) 
has  composed  excellent  solos  and  duets,  and  his 
brother,  AAVEB  Schabwenka  (1850-)  has  written 
a  great  number  of  highly  effective,  brilliant,  and 
melodious  works.  Hubebt  Pabbt  (1848-)  has 
composed  2  sonatas,  a  duet  for  2  pianos,  a  con- 
certo, etc.  MoBiTZ  MoBZKOWSKi  (1854-)  bom 
at  Breslau,  is  one  of  the  most  talented  amongst 
present  composers ;  his  charming  duets,  five 
waltzes.  Album  espagnol,  Spanische  Tanze  Top. 
1 2),  and  the  suite  '  From  Foreign  C!ountries,  as 
also  his  excellent  concert  studies,  minuets,  valses, 
polonaises,  have  gained  great  popularity  in  pro- 
portionately short  time. 

The  foregoing  list  gives  but  a  very  incom- 
plete and  inadequate  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  music  written  for  the  piano.  Each 
year  produces  thousands  of  pieces  ;  and  as  every 
opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  symphony,  or  quartet, 
is  arranged  for  two  or  four  hands,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  and  almost 
bewildering  extent  of  the  pianoforte  library. 
Dance-music  too,  in  its  most  popular  and  prac- 
tical form,  is  the  property  of  the  piano ;  in  fact 
the  number  of  works  written  for  it  Ur  surpasses 
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ihoi^  written  for  the  chorcli,  the  theatre,  oraQ 
other  branches  of  music.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  Bay  that  the  progreae  of  the  art  has 
been  in  great  measure  due  to  this  noble  in- 
strument The  arrangements  alone,  a  branch 
of  art  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  clever  mu- 
sicians as  Watts,  Czemy,  Mockwitz,  Winkler, 
Horn,  Uirich,  Hugo,  Horr,  Wittmann,  Klind- 
worth,  Prout,  and  many  others,  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  perfection,  may  literally  be  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands. 

Our  list  has  been  compiled  with  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  names  of  all 
artists  of  importance;  but  so  great  is  the 
activity  of  composers  and  publishers  that  it  is 
possible  some  may  have  been  omitted.  Among 
those  to  whom  we  are  unable  to  give  more 
extended  notice,  but  who  deserve  mention  for 
their  more-or-leis-known  productions,  are: — 
Franz  Behr,  Ernst  Berens,  Francesco  Bei^ger, 
Jules  Brissac,  Ignaz  Brtill,  J.  B.  Calkin,  Willem 
Coenen,  Charles  Delioux,  Emile  Dor^,  Jules 
Egghard  (Count  Hardegen.  dead),  A.  Ehmant, 
G.  J.  van  Eycken  (dead),  Ren^  Favarger  (dead), 
George  Forbes,  Alban  Forster,  Adolph  Gollmick, 
Hans  Hampel,  J.  W.  Harmston,  Carl  Hause, 
Heinrich  Henkel,  Siegfried  Jaooby,  E.  Ket- 
terer  (dead),  A.  Klauwell,  Richard  Kleinmichel, 
J.  Leybach,  R.  Loffler,  Joseph  Low,  Carl 
Machtig,  Tito  Mattei,  Theodor  Mauss,  Jean 
Louis  Nicod^  Arthur  O'Leary,  A.  Pieczonka, 
Joseph  L.  Roeckel,  Julius  Rontgen,  Joseph 
Rammel  (dead),  Gustav  Satter,  J.  itehifiinacher, 
Bemhard  Scholz,  W.  Schulthes  (dead),  Boyton 
Smith,  Berthold  Tours,  Ch.  Wachtmann,  Agnes 
Zimmermann.  [P.] 

PIANOFORTEPLAYING.  In  order  accu- 
rately to  appreciate  the  pitch  to  which  pianoforte- 
playing  has  reached  in  the  present  day,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  modest  beginnings 
of  virginal,  spinet,  clavichord,  and  harpsichoni 
performances,  as  we  find  them  exemplified  in 
the  works  of  the  old  English  composers,  and  in 
those  of  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  writers 
before  1 700.  In  the  old  English  works  ^  we  meet 
with  a  certain  brilliancy — scales  and  broken 
chords  frequently  applied;  whilst  the  slower 
pieces  are  to  some  extent  conceived  in  the 
madrigal  style.  The  old  Italian,  French,  and 
German  composers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies  treat  their  spinets  and  clavecins  very 
much  like  the  organ,  and  indeed  the  indication 
*  for  the  Organ  or  Clavicembalo '  (clavecin, 
harpsichord)  is  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every 
title-page  of  these  early  publications.  The  only 
life  and  animation  which  the  Suites,  Sonatas, 
and  Fantasias  of  these  ancient  masters  possess, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dance-movements,  such 
as  the  Gavotte,  Rigaudon,  Bounce,  Gaillarde, 
and  Gigue.  A  great  revolution  was  however 
brought  about  in  Italy  by  Domenioo  Soarlatti 
(168 3-1 760),  in  France  by  FBAN901S  Coupebin 
( 1 668-1 733),  and  in  Germany  by  Sebastian 
Bach  (1685-1750).    Although  Bach  is  by  far 
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the    greatest  genius  <^  this  remarkable  trium- 
virate, it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  Scarlatti 
and  Couperin  contributed    materiallj  towards 
the  progress  of  a  regpilar  clavecin  style,  towards 
a  mode  of  writing  and  a  production  of  effects 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  organ; 
and  which  rise  by  d^^reee  to  lightneas,  elegance, 
and  grace.    Scarlatti,  although  at  times  crude 
and  harsh  in  his  harmonies,  is  a  highly  ooriginsl 
and  genial  composer.    His  pieces  possess  a  de> 
lightful  animation,  the  warm  Italian  blood  runs 
through  them;   they  testify  to  a  wonderfully 
clever  and  adroit  manipulation,  snd  exhibit  at 
times  an  almost  electric  rapidity  of  crossing  the 
hands:  in  fact  even  iiois,  when  technical  skill 
and  execution  are  so  enormously  developed,  they 
offer  plenty  of  material  for  study  and  interest  to 
the  most  experienced  and  practised  perfonner. 
Couperin  excels  more  in  the  refined  and  subtle 
working  out  of  his  short  pieces.     Less  brilliaat 
by  far  as  an  executant  than  Scarlatti,  he  is  a 
more  el^ant,  careful,  tod  speeulatite  mnscian. 
The  pretiiuse  to  his  works  (published  1713,  17 16, 
and  1717),  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  manner  of 
performing  his  pieces,  is  full  of  most  interestiiig 
and  useful  hints  and  advice,  and  shows  that  the 
pervading  principle  of  Couperin's  activity  is  the 
desire  to  produce  new  effects.     Scarlatti  how- 
ever is  the  more  strikingly  original,  and  more 
spontaneously  creative  musician  of  the  two.   Bnt 
both  were  surpassed  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bsdi, 
and  his  Inventions,   Symphonies,   French  sod 
English  Suites,  Partitas,  Toccatas,  IVelndes.  and 
Fugues,  are    indeed  the  main   source   of  our 
present  style  of  playing.     In  Bach's  music  w« 
find  the  greatest  variety  of  expression,  and  his 
numerous  works  offer  inexhaustible  material  for 
study.    His  manner  of  playing  on  the  davicbord 
is  said  to  have  been  remaricable  at  once  for 
quietness  and  for  the  most  perfect  deaniev; 
the  time  of  his  performance  was  slightly  aoi- 
msted,  though  never  so  much  so  as  to  interfen 
with  the  most  sbsolute  oorrectness  of  execution. 
His  fingers  bent  over  the  keyboard  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  stood  with  their  points  in  s 
downward,  vertical  line,  each  finger  at  eveiy 
moment  ready  for  action.    In  taking  a  finger  off 
the  key,  he  drew  it  gently  inwards  with  a  sort 
of  movement '  as  if  taking  up  coin  finnm  a  table.' 
Only  the  end-joint  was  moved,  all  the  rest  of  the 
hand  remained  stilL     Each  finger  was  eqoslly 
trained.    The  tranquil  grandeur  and  the  digni^ 
of  Baches  playing  were  emin^atly  remarkable. 
Passionate  passages  he  never  expressed  by  violent 
or  spasmodic  movements,  but  reUed  solely  on 
the  power  of  the  oomposition  itself.     His  im- 
provisations are  said  to  have  been  in  the  style 
of  his  celebrated  Chrmnatie  Fantasia,  and  some- 
times even  surpassed  that  remarkable  work  in 
brilliancy  and   fire.    His  favourite   instrument 
was  the  clavichord ;  he  often  said  *  that  he  fixnid 
no  soul  in  the  clavecin  or  spinet,  and  that  the 
pianoforte  (then  newly  invented)  was  too  clumsy 
and  harsh  to  please  him.'    On  the  clavichord  be 
could  give  all  the  expression  he  desired,  and  he 
declared  it  to  be  the  fittest  instrument  for  privsts 
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me  and  for  practice.  In  Bach's  works  we  meet 
with  pol^honic  treatment  in  regard  not  only  to 
quantity f  but  to  quality  also ;  and  it  is  this  treat- 
ment which  gives  its  peculiar  strength,  its  unsur- 
passable vituity,  and  its  never-faiUng  fireshnees, 
to  the  music  of  this  great  master. 

We  thus  see  that  at  the  time  when  the  piano- 
forte was  invented  and  came  into  pretty  general 
use  (i  740-1780)  the  art  of  playing  had  already 
attained  a  high  degree  of  effideocy:  it  pos- 
seased  indeed  one  special  kind  of  excellence  in 
which  the  generality  of  our  present  performers 
are  wanting — ^namely,  the  art  of  individualbing 
the  single  parts,  and  the  great  tranquillity  and 
dignity  of  performance  which  arise  firom  the 
perfect  training  of  each  finger. 

With  the  pianoforte  an  entirely  new  style  of 
expression  came  into  existence;  the  power  to 
play  soft  or  loud  (piano,  forte)  at  will,  developed 
by  degrees  the  individual  or  personal  feeling  of 
the  performer,  and  new  effects  were  constantly 
invented,  and  applied  with  more  or  less  success. 
If  formerly,  owing  to  the  insufficient  means  of 
the  instrument,  the  art  of  playing  was  considered 
from  a  more  objective  or  external  point  of  view, 
the  richer  means  of  the  pianoforte  allowed  and 
even  suggested  the  indulgence  of  more  subjective 
or  personal  feeling.  And  thus  not  only  the  style 
of  composing,  but  the  manner  of  playing  itself, 
altered  in  a  material  degree.  In  Sebastian  Bach 
we  find  a  polyphonic  treatment  founded  on 
science  and  regulated  by  strict  loyalty  to  rule 
and  order;  we  find  also  a  charming  piquancy 
and  quaintness  of  expression,  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  dance  movements  already  mentioned, 
and  many  others,  to  which  still  greater  variety 
18  given  by  the  introduction  of  short  movements, 
auch  as  the  Caprice,  Rondo,  Burlesca,  Echo,  etc. 
Indeed  the  legacy  which  Sebastian  Bach  be- 
queathed to  the  world  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importanoe,  and  of  inexhaustible  richness  and 
beauty.  It  was  left  to  his  second  son,  Carl 
Philifp  Emanuel  Bach  (17 14-1788)  to  effect  a 
great  change  in  the  principles  hitherto  observed. 
Emanuel  Bach  was  the  first  to  profit  system- 
atically by  the  change  of  treatment  necessitated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  hammer;  to  recog- 
nise with  accuracy  and  method  the  great  ad- 
vantages suggested  and  allowed  by  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  and  to  adapt  his  style  of 
composition  to  the  new  method  of  producing  the 
tone.  In  Enuuduel  Bach's  sonatas  the  poly- 
phonic treatment  and  rigorous  part-writing  of 
his  illustrious  father  disappear  by  degrees  in 
favour  of  a  more  expressive  and  singing  style — 
in  short  of  the  lynocU  style.  In  many  of  his 
Sonatas  we  meet  with  a  fantasia-like  treatment 
hitherto  unknown;  and  in  his  still  valuable 
Essay  '  On  the  true  Method  of  playing  the 
Clavier'  (1753)  he  alludes  over  and  over  again 
to  the  necessity  '  of  singing  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  instrument.'  '  Methinks,*  he  says, '  music 
ought  principally  to  move  the  heart,  and  in  this 
no  pezlormer  on  the  pianoforte  will  succeed  by 
merely  thumping  and  drunmiing,  or  by  con- 
tinual arpeggio-playing.     During  the  last  few 
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years  my  chief  endeavour  has  been  to  play  the 
pianoforte,  in  spite  of  its  deficiency  in  sustain- 
ing the  sound,  as  much  as  possible  in  a  singing 
manner,  and  to  compose  for  it  accordingly.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  if  we  desire  not 
to  leave  the  ear  empty,  or  to  disturb  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  eantabile  by  too  much  noise.' 

Emanuel  Bach's  maxims  were  cloeely  followed 
by  Hatdn  (1732-1809)  and  Mozabt  (1756- 
1 791).  In  the  sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  of 
these  great  composers,  but  especially  in  the 
a  a  concertos  of  Mozart,  we  recognise  a  desire 
to  please  and  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
public  by  sweet  melody  and  agreeable  har- 
mony, by  an  utter  absence  of  eccentricity,  spas- 
modic or  fragmentary  writing,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  spontaneous  elegance,  suffused 
with  ready  wit  and  refreshing  cheerfulness,  the 
whole  tempered  by  a  never-failing  expression  of 
good-nature  and  innate  amiability.  Although 
Haydn  and  Mozart  nev«r  forgot  their  duties  to 
the  art,  they  regarded  the  taste  and  likings  of 
the  public  as  of  very  great  importance,  and 
without  yielding  to  its  whims  and  caprices,  they 
courted  its  legitimate  demands  loyally  and  in 
perfect  fidth,  and  sought  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
compromise  in  doubtful  cases.  The  immense 
practice  of  both  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  writing 
for  the  orchestra  and  for  voices,  both  solo  and  in 
chorus,  largely  influenced  their  pianoforte  com- 
positions, and  as  a  natural  consequence  their 
style  of  playing.  Many  of  Mozart's  most  dis- 
tingfuished  contemporaries  testify  to  his  excel- 
lence as  a  player,  and  to  his  supreme  command 
over  the  mstrument.  His  own  remarks  on 
pianoforte-playing  are  characteristic  and  com- 
pletely to  the  point.  He  declares  '  that  the 
performer  should  possess  a  quiet  and  steady 
hand,  with  its  natural  lightness,  smoothness,  and 
gliding  rapidity  so  w^  developed,  that  the 
passages  should  flow  like  oil.'  'All  notes,  graces, 
accents,  etc.,  ought  to  be  brought  out  with 
fitting  expression  and  taste.'  '  In  passages 
(technical  figures)  some  notes  may  be  left  to  their 
fate  without  notice,  but  is  that  right?'  '  Three 
things  are  necessary  for  a  good  performer ' — and 
he  pointed  significantly  to  his  head,  to  his  heart, 
and  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  as  symbolical  of 
understanding,  sympathy,  and  technical  skill. 

A  material  change  in  pianoforte-plimng  took 
place  at  this  time  (1790- 1800).  The  neat 
technical  execution  of  Clemsnti  (1753-1833), 
DussBK  (1761-1813),  Steibelt  (1764-1833), 
A.  E.  MtJLLBB  (1 767-18 1 7),  and  J.  B.  Cramer 
(i 771-1858),  excited  continual  fresh  interest, 
until  at  length  excellence  of  technical  execution 
claimed  for  itself  an  independent  rank  and  posi- 
tion, which  threw  the  more  modest  and  less  oril- 
liant  pieces  of  Mozart  and  Haydn  for  awhile  into 
the  background,  dementi's  alterations,  improve- 
ments, suggestions,  and  additions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  execution  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  glance  at  Nos.  i,  3, 15,  ao.  a  2,  33, 
a4,  a  7, 3 1, 34, 37, 44, 63, 65, 76, 86,of  his  oelebnited 
collection  of  studicA,  'Gradus  ad  ^  Pamassum,* 
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will  Baffice  to  show  the  vut  differanoe  between 
the  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  by  Mozart  and 
by  dementi.  Clementi  presents  passages  in  thirds 
and  sixths,  he  uses  octaves  in  rapid  saooession,  he 
widens  the  chords,  and  exhibits  for  the  first  time 
a  hitherto  unknown  muscular  force.  The  compass 
of  the  piano  of  Haydn  and  Mo2art*s  Sonatas — 
5  octaves  (rarely  5^  and  Usa  tardy  6)— was  soon 
extended  to  6  and  6}  octaves,  and  the  instrument 
became  for  the  first  time  a  powerful,  rich,  sonor^ 
ons»  and  highly  effective  one.  The  &ct  that 
Clementi  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
firm  of  GoUard,  testifies  to  his  keen  and  lively 
interest  in  the  pianoforte  manufacture,  and  is 
a  guarantee  for  nis  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  connexion  between  the  mechanism  of  the 
instrument  and  the  minutest  details  of  piano- 
playing.  Compared  with  the  manner  in  which 
Clementi  writes  his  most  di€Bcult  Sonatas  and 
Studies— Concertos  by  him  do  not  exist — the 
style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  appears  almost  small, 
thin  and  poor.  Whilst  Haydn  and  Mozart  regard 
the  instrument  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  convey 
their  ideas,  and  think  more  of  musical  sub- 
stance than  of  technical  briUianov,  Clementi  uses 
the  instrument  and  the  musical  art  rather  for 
the  display  of  his  remarkable  manual  dexterity: 
his  compositions  are  clever,  in  some  instances 
grand  and  even  bold,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  lack  grace  and  especially  warm  and  enthu- 
siastic feeling ;  in  short  thev  do  not  possess  that 
/eu  9aari  which  distinguisnes  so  many  of  the 
productions  ofHaydn  and  Mozart,  and  which  place 
Beethoven's  works  on  so  very  high  a  pinnacle. 
Mozart's  contemporaries  declare  Clementi  to  have 
been  superior  to  Mozart  in  technical  execution, 
brilliancy  of  effect,  and  masculine  force  of  expres- 
sion ;  they  almost  unanimously  praise  dementi's 
thoroughly-trained  velocity,  the  quiet  position  of 
his  hands,  the  extraordinary  power  and  fulness 
of  his  touch,  the  clearness  and  equality  of 
his  performance,  and  the  judicious  delivery  of 
his  slow  movements.  Clementi  wrote  for  the 
pianoforte  only,  for  the  few  Symphonies  which 
he  composed  in  1820,  when  already  68  years  old, 
count  for  little ;  the  piano  was  therefore  his  only 
medium  of  expression,  and  the  one  chosen  expo- 
nent of  his  activity  as  a  composer.  It  wa^  every- 
thing to  him,  and  to  the  keyboard  he  entrusted 
every  idea  that  crossed  his  mind.  His  ideas  con- 
sequently adapted  themselves  by  degrees  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument,  and  tiius  his  Sonatas 
may  with  truth  be  called  types  of  pianoforte 
compositions ;  for  these  he  invented  effects,  tech- 
nical passages,  figures,  combinations;  and  like 
Columbus,  discovered  a  new  world  on  the  piano- 
forte. And  this  peculiar  position  of  Clementi  in  re- 
lation to  the  piano  explains  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
preferred  his  Sonatas  to  those  of  Mozart. 

The  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  de- 
menti brought  him  a  host  of  admirers  and  fol- 
lowers, and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
desired  of  teachers.  The  difference  between  his 
style  and  that  of  Mozart  resulted  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  so-called  'Vienna'  or 
'Mozart'   school,   and  the  'Clementi'  school. 
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The  original  cause  of  this  difference  ii  ehiefly 
to  be  sought  in  the  instrument  itself.  Clementi 
used  the  English,  Mozart  and  his  sacoeMors  the 
Vienna  pianoforte.  The  English  instrument  had 
a  richer,  fuller  and  more  sonorous  tone,  the  ham- 
mer had  a  deeper  fall,  and  was  thua  fisvonraUe 
to  the  sure  execution  of  thirds,  sixtha,  and 
octaves,  and  to  the  clear  and  precise  playing 
of  chords  in  succession;  the  tone  of  the  Vienna 
piano,  though  thin  and  of  shorter  duration,  was 
highly  agreeable,  and  its  action  was  so  light  that 
(as  in  ^e  harpsichord)  the  most  delicate  |ires- 
snre  produced  a  sound  from  the  key.  From 
this  facile  mechanism  results  the  rather  extra- 
ordinary expression  *  to  breathe  upon  the  keys,' 
an  expression  which  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciples of  the  Vienna  school.  Hummel  and  Czemy. 
fix»quently  used,  dementi's  piano  was  therefore 
favourable  to  a  substantial  and  masculine  treat- 
ment; while  the  Vienna  piano  responded  best 
to  a  rapid  fluent  style  and  to  arpeggio  playing, 
dementi's  piano  was  furthermore  well  adapted 
to  the  eaiUahxU^  and  some  of  his  pupils  (as 
J.  B.  Oamer  and  John  Field)  made  good  use 
of  this  advantage,  while  the  Vienna  playen, 
feeling  the  weak  points  of  their  native  piano^ 
sought  by  cleverness  and  taste  to  make  up  for 
its  deficiencies,  and  surrounded  their  cantabile 
with  such  quantities  of  light,  airy,  elegant, 
tasteful  passages,  runs,  broken  chords^  and  01^ 
naments  of  all  kinds,  as  in  great  measure  to  hide 
the  fiiiling.  The  Vienna  school  strove  rather  to 
retain  the  character  of  the  piano  as  a  chamber 
instrument,  whilst  the  stronger  and  more  solid 
construction  of  the  English  one  tended  to  make 
it  an  exponent  <^ orchestral  music.  Both  schools 
have  their  distinct  history.  The  Vienna  one  de- 
teriorated sooner  than  that  of  dementi ;  after 
Mozart's  death  it  lost  much  of  the  intellectual 
force  and  the  innate  gracefulness  and  affectionate 
warmth  that  distinguish  the  best  of  his  Sonatas 
and  Concertos,  and  some  of  his  smaller  pieces. 
With  Hummel  and  Moscheles  it  reached  its  di- 
max.  Hummel's  playing  was  distinguished  by 
certainty,  correctness,  and  transparent  deamess, 
an  admirable  evenness  and  subtlety  of  touch, 
and  refined  and  correct  rhythmical  feeling.  His 
high  and  exceptional  powers  as  a  performer 
were,  however,  beet  shown  in  his  extempore 
playing,  a  department  in  which  he  had  no  rival 
Moscheles,  superior  to  Hummel  in  the  variety 
of  his  tone-gradations  (light  and  shade  of  touch), 
and  in  a  more  decided  and  energetic  hravwra 
style,  excels  him  also  in  grace  uid  elegance; 
but  both  were  wanting  in  warmth  and  spon- 
taneity. In  Mozart  technical  execution  and  in- 
tellectuality were  still  evenly  balanced;  with  his 
successors — although  both  Hummel  and  Me* 
scheles  wrote  works  deserving  the  epithet  'dassi- 
cal' — ^technical  execution  gains  the  prepondtf^ 
ance,  and  this  led  Woelfl  (i  77  3-  i  8  i  a),  Steibelt 
('X764-1833),  CzEBNT  (1791-1857),  and  Hebi 
(1805-)  to  devote  themsdves  entirely  to  the  de- 
mand for  public  amusement  and  momentary 
excitement,  and  thus  to  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  made  the  school  of  Mozart  so  great 
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At  the  same  time  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
technical  execation  of  WoelB  was  highly  remark- 
able, and  even  exceptional ;  that  Steibelt  proved 
a  dangerous  rival  to  Beethoven  at  Vienna ;  that 
Ozemy*8  merits  as  an  educational  writer,  and 
a  most  painstaking,  thorough,  and  successful 
'  teacher  were  quite  exceptional,  and  that  Herz 
bad  in  his  best  time  no  equal  for  elegance 
and  brilliancy  of  execution.  The  effect  produced 
by  these  excellent  pianists  was  founded  on  legi- 
timate principles  of  technical  execution,  and  was 
due  to  a  patient  and  complete  training  of  the 
fingers.  Czemy  in  particular,  in  his  *  School  of 
Velocity*  (op.  299),  in  his  admirable  *  L'Art  de 
d^ier  les  Doigts '  (up.  740),  and  in  his  *  School 
of  the  Legato  and  Staccato '  (op.  335),  shows  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  all  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  pianoforte-playing.  To  complete  this  part 
of  the  subject  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  amongst 
HummeFs  pupiU  we  find  the  names  of  Hiller, 
Henselt,  and  Willmers. 

dementi's  direct  pupils  were  J.  B.  Cbaver 
(1771-1858),  John  Field  (1781-1837),  Lddwio 
Beroer  (1777-1839),  A.  A.  Klengel  (1784- 
1853) :  as  indirect  pupils  may  be  mentioned,  Dus- 

8EK(l76l-l8l2),KALKBRENNER(l788-l849),and 

Charles  Mater  (i  799-1862).  The  celebrated 
J.  B.  Cramer  was  one  uf  the  most  excellent  pianists 
in  the  history  of  the  art.  Though  never  overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  the  legitimate  resources  of  the 
piano  as  a  chamber  instrument,  his  performance 
displayed  an  unusual  sense  of  that  richness  of 
variety  and  treatment  which  the  piano  can  be  made 
to  reveal;  his  playing  possessed  plastic  roundness 
and  rare  expression  of  harmony  and  beauty,  while 
his  appearance  and  deportment  at  the  instrument 
were  eminently  gentlemanlike ;  in  fisbct,  Cramer 
may  be  said  to  have  combined  the  best  qualities 
of  both  the  Mozart  and  the  Clementi  school. 
Beethoven  preferred  his  *  touch '  to  all  others ; 
the  quietness,  smoothness,  and  pliability  of  the 
movements  of  his  hands  and  fingers,  the  unex- 
ceptionable clearness  and  correctness  of  his  execu- 
tion, and  the  exquisite  moderation  of  his  style, 
rendered  his  performance  unique ;  added  to  which 
he  possessed  an  innate  nobility  of  expression, 
and  a  rare  suavity  and  euphony  of  delivery.  His 
celebrated  'Studies*  are  the  best  proof  of  his 
incomparable  manner  of  playing. 

At  this  time  the  construction  of  the 
pianoforte  was  making  great  progress,  and 
meeting  more  than  ever  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  executants.  The  richly  gifted  Irishman 
John  Field,  usually  called  'Russian*  Field, 
the  inventor  of  the  universally  popular  form  of 
the  '  Nocturne,*  was  one  of  the  greatest  pianists 
of  all  time.  His  touch,  with  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular position  of  the  fingers,  surpassed  in 
sweetness,  richness,  and  sostenuto  all  that  had 
been  heard  before;  and  with  regard  to  the 
picturesque  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the 
greatest  correctness  and  neatness,  combined  with 
a  peculiar  Irish  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
feeling,  he  had  scarcely  a  rival.    At  this  time 

1  Amonint  hb  pupIU  may  be  named  Mme.  BeU«TilIc-0ai7,  Tbawlor 
DAhler.  L.  vod  Mejer.  and  Pnni  LUst. 


the  greatest  attention  was  shown  to  the  canta- 
bile  style ;  the  varieties  of  touch,  its  beauty, 
mellowness,  roundness,  and  singing  quality,  its 
brilliancy  and  crispness,  were  studied  with  un- 
remitting zeal  and  care,  and  performers  even 
thought  it  worth  their  while  to  investigate  the 
anatomical  construction  of  their  hands  and  the 
sources  of  strength,  elasticity,  and  endurance;  the 
degrees  of  force  were  carefully  measured,  and  all 
thumping,  banging,  indistinctness  ('smearing*  as 
the  Viennese  called  it),  was  held  up  to  ridicule. 

Lddwio  Beroer.  the  teacher  of  Mendels- 
sohn and  Taubert,  was  a  brilliant  and  excellent 
performer,  remarkable  for  a  certain  spiritual- 
istic, dreaming  expression.  August  Alexander 
Klenoel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  success- 
ful in  the  strict  style  of  performance — fugues, 
canons,  etc., — Dussek,  already  mentioned  as  an 
indirect  pupil  of  Clementi,  was  a  truly  grand 
performer :  he  possessed  a  great  nobiUty  and 
grandeur  of  style,  combined  with  a  certain  senti- 
mentality, a  characteristic  German  feature  of  his 
time ;  he  could,  like  Field,  boast  of  a  beautiful 
and  singing  touch;  he  possessed  furthermore 
very  large  hands,  which  allowed  him  to  spread 
his  choids  up  to  tenths  and  elevenths ;  and  he 
understood  how  to  use  the  pedals  with  effect 
and  judgment.  Kalkbrennbr  excelled  in  a 
most  carefully  and  systematically  trained  and 
thoroughly  '  purified  *  technical  execution  :  his 
scales,  including  those  in  thirds  and  sixths,  were 
like  strings  of  pearls;  the  most  complicated 
figures  came  out  with  astonishing  clearness ;  and 
even  during  the  most  daring  and  intricate  gym- 
nastic evolutions  Kalkbrenner  retained  a  per- 
fectly quiet  position  of  body  and  hands.  Although 
entirely  deficient  in  sympathetic  warmth  of  ex- 
pression or  enthusiasm,  he  captivated  his  public 
by  a  singular  elegance  and  neatness  of  style, 
and  a  '  technique '  which  was  absolutely  perfect. 
To  complete  the  group  of  pianists  who  gather 
round  Clementi,  we  mention  Charles  Mater, 
a  pupil  of  Field  ;  he  possessed  most  of  Kalkbren- 
ner*s  excellent  qualities,  but  was  in  his  best  time 
( 1 830-1 840)  bolder  and  more  original  than  Kalk- 
brenner in  planning  and  carrying  out  new  effects. 

We  now  come  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all 
that  concerns  pianoforte-playing  in  its  best, 
noblest,  and  highest  features, — ^to  Ludwio  van 
Beethoven  (i 770-1827).  Himself  one  of  the 
greatest  executants,  endowed  with  rare  muscular 
force,  possessing  an  iron  will,  which  conquered 
all  obstacles,  glowing  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 
and  last  not  least,  a  never-surpassed  self-command, 
he  was  enabled  in  his  Sonatas  and  Concertos,  in 
some  of  his  Variations,  Fantasias,  and  Rondos,  to 
produce  entirely  and  astonishingly  new,  rich,  and 
grand  effects;  indeed  he  gave  to  the  piano  a 
soul,  and  succeeded  in  winning  for  it  a  poetical 
expression.  The  great  difference  between  Bee- 
thoven and  all  his  contemporaries  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  his  piano  works  the  technical  figures 
grow  out  of  the  principal  idea  ;  they  are  natural 
and  logical  consequences  or  results  of  the  leading 
theme,  and  are  thus  in  every  instance  in  thorough 
I  harmony  and  relation  with  the  initiative  part. 
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In  his  oontemporaries,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
technical  figures  are  more  or  less  annexes  or  sup- 
plements, which  having  no  dose  relation  to  the 
principal  theme,  are  wanting  in  that  psychological 
reason  for  existence  which  makes  them  so  strong, 
effective,  and  indispensable,  in  Beethoven's  works. 
For  this  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  studies  or 
exercises  which  bear  on  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  so 
as  to  assist  the  student  immediately  and  directly 
in  improving  his  performance  of  these  unrivalled 
masterpieces.  Beethoven  recognises  the  beauty 
and  importance  of  technical  efficiency  and  bril- 
liancy, but  he  considers  them  merely  as  acces- 
sories and  powerful  oontribators  to  the  harmony 
and  unity  of  the  whole.  His  genius  required 
richer  means  of  expression  than  those  hitherto 
invented.  We  find  in  his  pianoforte  worksa  greater 
polyphony, stronger  contrasts,  abolder  rhythmical 
expression,  a  broader  design  and  execution ;  in- 
deed we  meet  with  an  entirely  new  instrument : 
yet  in  no  single  instance  does  he  overstep  its 
legitimate  limits.  At  the  same  time  the  im- 
provements which  his  compositions  suggested 
to  the  manufacturers  belong  to  the  greatest  and 
most  important  changes  in  the  history  of  the 
piano.  With  his  fancy  penetrated  by  all  the 
qualities  (iimbret)  of  tone  which  distinguish  the 
reed,  brass,  and  stringed  instruments,  and  his 
imagination  pregnant  with  grand  and  noble 
orchestral  effects,  he  seeks  to  impart  some  of 
these  effects  to  the  piano,  and  succeeds  without 
sacrificing  the  speciality — ^nay  the  idiosyncrasy 
—of  the  keyed  instrument.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly in  the  slow  movements  of  BeeUioven's 
Sonatas  that  we  recognise  this  desire  to  assimi- 
late the  piano  to  the  sound  of  the  orchestra. 
The  absolute  mastery  which  he  had  obtained  in 
early  years  over  all  the  various  departments  of 
technical  execution  is  shown  in  his^ai  sets 
of  Variations — ^interesting  collections  of  little 
pieces  which  may  be  called  a  pattern-card  of 
every  conceivable  figure  firom  Sebastian  Bach  to 
Beethoven,  all  full  of  originality,  and  in  some  in- 
stances (33  in  G  minor ;  6,  op.  34 ;  33,  op.  130) 
anticipating  many  an  effect  for  the  invention  of 
which  later  pianists  have  obtained  credit. 
Beethoven's  contemporaries  (Tomaschek,  Cramer, 
Bies,  Czemy)  agree  that  he  was  able  both  to 
rouse  his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm,  and  to  fill  them  with 
the  greatest  pleasure ;  they  say  that  his  perform- 
ance was  not  so  much  *  playing'  as  '  painting 
with  tones,'  while  others  express  it  as  recalling 
the  effect  of  '  reciting ' ;  all  which  are  attempts 
to  state  the  fact  that  in  bis  playing,  the  means — 
the  passages,  the  execution,  the  technical  appli- 
ances—disappeared before  the  transcendent  effect 
and  meaning  of  the  music.  Beethoven,  with  a 
soul  full  of  the  purest  and  noblest  ideas,  and 
glowing  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soared  from 
the  petty  cares  and  miseries  of  this  world  up  to 
the  highest  regions,  was  not  particular  in  polish- 
ing and  refining  his  performance,  as  were  Hum- 
mel, Woelfl,  Kalkbrenner,  and  others:  indeed 
such  '  special '  artists  he  satirically  calls  *  gym- 
nasts,* and  expresses  his  apprehension  '  that  the 
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Increasing  mechanism  of  pianoforte-pli^ring 
would  in  the  end  destroy  all  truth  of  expression 
in  music'  His  apprehension  was  to  some  extent 
realised.  After  him  the  breach  between  the 
musical  art  in  general,  and  technical  efficiency 
and  brilliancy  in  particular,  became  wider  and 
wider.  But  before  the  fields  of  real  music  were 
inundated  by  those  floods  of  arpeggios  and 
cataracts  of  scales,  two  oompoeers  arose,  who 
enriched  the  piano  with  entirely  new  effects, 
and  offered  to  its  perfbnners  much  material  fiv 
study.  These  were  Cabl  Maria  yok  Wkbr 
(i  786-1836)  and  Fbanz  Sohdbbbt  (1797-1838). 
Weber's  compositions  are  a  proof  of  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  as  a  performer;  and  the 
tenderness,  romantic  charm,  and  chivaboof 
force  and  energy,  but  above  all  the  enUiusiasm 
they  possess,  met  with  universal  sympathy ;  not 
only  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  but  Qiopin, 
Liszt,  Henselt,  and  Heller,  all  felt  the  influenoe 
of  Weber.  The  new  features  of  his  pianoforte 
effects  are  the  emancipation  of  the  left  hand  (see 
among  others  the  Introduction  to  *  L'Invitation  a 
laValse,'  Slow  movement  of  snd  Sonata)  and  the 
happy  method  of  throwing  as  it  were  the  whole 
weight  of  the  tone  into  the  melody,  by  breaking 
the  chords  and  at  once  taking  the  fingen  off 
whilst  the  melody  is  held  (see  beginning  of 
ConcertstUck).  Although  Schubert  was  not  a 
public  performer,  his  Scmatas  and  smaller  pieces 
(Impromptus,  Moments  musicals,  etc)  testify 
to  unusual  skill  in  playing.  His  works  demand 
a  natural,  affectionate,  crisp  and  clear  execution ; 
they  require  a  full  yet  exceedingly  elastic  and 
supple  touch ;  although  Schubert  inclines  in  some 
of  his  pieces  towards  the  Vienna  school,  in  moit 
of  them  he  follows  in  the  steps  of  Beethoven. 

It  was  about  1830  that  public  taste  indined 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  tfli*hmc^ 
brilliancy,  and  the  lighter,  more  pleasing  style  of 
composition.  The  cyclical  forms  of  composition 
became  by  degrees  more  rare ;  concerts  without 
the  assistance  of  an  orchestra  began  to  be  more 
frequent;  even  chamber-musio,  such  as  trios, 
quartets,  and  quintets,  with  string  or  wixtd 
instruments,  were  excluded^  and  the  pianiit 
reigned  supreme.  In  cme  respect  this  change 
was  satisfactory:  to  rivet  the  attention  of  sn 
audience  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  pianoforte 
performance  alone,  the  executant  had  to  be  wtxj 
clever,  to  produce  constant  fresh  variety  and  new 
charm ;  effect  had  to  follow  effect ;  indeed  the 
ingenuity  of  the  performer  was  constantly  tasked 
to  discover  new  devices  for  feeding  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  his  hearers.  It  is  to  this  stats  of 
things  indeed  that  we  owe  the  present  extia* 
ordinary  development  of  pianoforte  -  playii^. 
Technical  efficiency  has  a  thoroughly  legitimate 
and  necessary,  nay  an  indispensable  existence; 
it  gives  effect  and  power  to  the  oompositioo; 
it  is  in  reality  the  garb  in  which  the  maaol 
work  is  presented;  but  if  the  importance  of 
this  existence  be  exaggerated,  the  perfotmsnoe 
ceases  to  be  the  reproduction  of  an  inteUet^osl 
work,  and  becomes  merely  an  amusement  or 
excitement    for    the    senses.      Formerly  raj  ' 
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iMsngeB  acted  as  a  contrast  to  the  cantabile; 
bat  if  that  contrast  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
mere  alternation  of  more  or  less  rapid  move- 
ment, the  cantiUne  diMppears  almost  entirely, 
and  all  becomes  movement   and  bustle.    The 
most  insignificant  figure  is  now  swelled  to  the 
dimensions  of  an  entire  piece ;  thus  the  ^tude  or 
study  becomes  the  leading  form  of  pianoforte 
pieces.    Ever  more  brilliant  and  dazzling  be- 
comes the  execution;  efiTects  are  invented  that 
may  vie  with  those  of  the  full  orchestra;  the 
physical  strength  required  to  thunder  out  the 
rapid  octave-passages,  the  dexterity  and  almost 
electric  rapidity  in  chang^g  hands  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  three  hands  rather  than  two — 
indeed  the    number   of  qualities  required  to 
satisfy   the    various   requirements    of  modem 
pianoforte-playing — is  truly  astonishing.    Such 
increased  force  and  rapidity  demanded  an  alter- 
ation of  the  movement  of  the  arm,  hand,  and 
fingers.    The  quiet  unobtrusive  position  of  the 
older  players  at  the  instrument,  had  to  give  way 
to  a  kind  of  swinging  movement  of  the  hand — 
'  playing  from  the  wrist  * ;  or  to  a  nrarous  force, 
that  arises  from  a  stiff  elbow,  and  leads  wiUi 
some  performers  to  the  kind  of  playing  commonly 
called  '  thumping.*     Spasmodic  movements  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  a  continual  rocking  to  and 
firo  of  the  body,  and  a  passionate,  almost  frtmtic, 
throwing  back  of  the  head,  seem  to  be  part  of 
these  exaggerated  gymnastic  feats.    Gunous  to 
say,  by  these  jerky  movements  the  quality  of 
tone  suffered  greatly;   it  lost  its  fulness  and 
sustained  power,  and  became  shorter,  drier,  and 
less  distinct,    llie  greatest  heroes  of  this  period 
of  pianoforte-playing   were  Thalbebo,  Libzt, 
Hbnbelt,  and  Dbbtschook;  and  in  a  lesser 
though  still  high  degree,  Willmkbs,  Dohlkb,  and 
Lbopold  von  Mbyeb.    Thalbebo  (1812-1871), 
whose  exquisite  playing  caused  quite  a  commotion 
among  all  who  interested  themselves  in  piano- 
playing,'  possessed  a  wonderfully  well-trained 
mechanism;  the  smallest  details  were  polished 
and  finished  with  the  utmost  care;  his  scales 
were  marvels  of  evenness ;  his  shakes  rivalled 
the  trill  of  the  canary-bird;  his  arpeggios  at 
times  rolled  like  the  waves  of  tfie  sea,  at  others 
resembled  the  airy  and  transparent  folds  of  the 
finest  lace;  his  octaves  were  thundered  forth 
with    never-£dling   accuracy,  and    his   chords 
seemed  to  be  struck  out  with  mallets  of  English 
steel   rather  than  played  by  finders.     Indeed 
he  was  the  Seigneur   de  Bayard   of  pianists, 
'  le  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche*;   his 
tone  was  at  once  grand,  delicate,  and  mellow, 
never  harsh  or  short;  the  gradations  between  his 
forte  and  piano  were  exquisitely  traced :  in  short, 
everything  which  concerned  the  technical  ex- 
ecution was  perfection.*    The  extraordinary  ease 
and  absolute  certainty  with  which   Thalberg 
played,  was  due  to  a  practical  mode  of  fingering, 
from  which,  after  it  was  once  adopted,  he  never 
departed,  and  from  the  £sct   that   he   never 

I  See  the  Wtten  end  papen  of  M endelnohn  and  Behamaan. 
*  Strange  to  aaj.  hk  master  waa  not  a  ^aniat,  but  an  eacallent 
baawoo-pb^Ter.  Mlttaf  of  Tlenaa. 
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played  a  piece  in  public  until  he  had  made  it 
the  absolute  property  of  his  fingers.  The  fea- 
ture which  rendered  Thalberg's  so-called  fanta- 
sias (in  reality  they  are  medleys  on  operatic 
airs,  with  variations)  so  celebrated,  was  his 
method  of  dividing  the  melody  between  the  two 
hands,  whilst  at  tiie  same  time  the  right  hand 
performs  in  the  higher  register  a  brilliant  figure, 
and  the  left  hand  exhibits  a  full  and  rich  bass 
part,  and  supplements  it  with  an  accompani- 
ment in  chords.  This  device  was,  however,  not 
invented  by  Thalberg-  *  himself ;  it  is  antici- 
pated in  some  studies  of  Francesco  Giuseppe 
Pollini  ( 1 778-1847),  and  was  successfully  applied 
by  the  still  unrivalled  English  harpist,  Eli  Parish- 
Alvars  ( 1 808-1 849) .  Thalberg  merely  extended 
it,  and  adapted  it  to  the  pianoforte.  So  eminently 
successful  was  this  method,  that  even  Mendek- 
sohn,  in  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  could  not  resist 
employing  it ;  and  besides  this  illustrious  com- 
poser, almost  all  contemporary  writers  for  the 
piano  have  more  or  less  foUowed  Thalberg's  lead, 
but  whilst  Thalberg  devoted  his  intellectual 
and  digital  powers  only  to  his  own  compositions, 
and  seemed  not  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
works  of  other  authors,  Franz  Liszt,  endowed 
with  even  greater  abilities,  devoted  them  to  the 
musical  art  in  general :  his  transcriptions,  para- 
phrases, and  arrangements,  comprise  not  only 
vocal  and  orchestral  works  of  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Russian  composers,  but  also  the  na- 
tional melodies  of  Europe,  Asia,  etc.  In  versa- 
tility Liszt  has  probably  never  had  an  equal; 
he  has  tried  (and  in  most  cases  with  success)  to 
assimilate  his  own  talent  with  everything  of 
note  with  which  he  came  into  contact;  his 
Spanish  Candon,  'El  Contrabandista^'  is  essen- 
tially Spanish  ;  Ids  '  Rhapsodies  Hongroises  *  are 
true  tone-pictures  of  Hungary ;  his  transcriptions 
of  Wagner's  operatic  pieces  reproduce  the  orches- 
tral effects  as  well  as  they  can  be  reproduced, 
and  his  fiunous  arrangements  of  the  songs  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Franz, 
are  justly  esteemed  and  admired.  Liszt  has 
widened  the  domain  of  the  piano  to  an  extent 
which  seems  almost  incompatible  with  the  special 
nature  of  the  instrument.  His  innovations  in  the 
art  of  playing  are  manifold;  in  transcribing 
Paganini*s  Caprices  he  secured  for  the  piano 
technical  figures  never  before  applied;  in  ar- 
ranging Beethoven's  and  Berlioz's  Symphonies 
he  expanded  the  chords  to  dimensions  which,  for 
the  majority  of  players,  are  absolutely  impos- 
sible. An  adequate  rendering  of  his  pieces 
requires  not  only  great  physical  power,  but  a 
mental  energy-*we  might  almost  call  it  a  fana- 
tical devotion-^which  few  persons  possess.  Liszt 
himself  has  these  physical  powers,  this  iron  will, 
this  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  but  only  a  very  few 
of  his  disciples  can  boast  of  possessmg  them  in 
concert.  If  Thalberg  was  blamed  because  his 
successful  Fantasias  promoted  the  composition  of 
shallow  and  worthless  pieces,  Liszt  might  be 

•  Borne  wTlten  aawft,  enoneooslr.  that  it  U  fondiadowed  b^  Be«- 
tboren,  wbHst  another  report  aitrlbatee  Ita  actual  roaroe.  still  mora 
erroneoutly.  to  the  Prelnde.  op.  SI,  of  Mendelwohn— ThaJWrg'e  Molmf 
Faataiia  havlag  been  ooBpoeed  pnrSoiie  to  Keodelsaubn't  Prelude. 
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equally  reproached  for  having  caused  more  bad 
piano-playiDg,  more  '  thumping,'  and  more  empty 
noise,  than  was  known  ^fore  his  time.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  he  himself,  thanks  to  his 
exceptional  powers,  has,  in  regard  to  technical 
execution,  attained  the  highest  point  that  human 
intelligence  and  skill  can  possibly  attain;  al- 
though even  in  his  best  time  he  was  never  so 
certain  of  a  perfect  performance  as  was  his  more 
phlegmatic,  sober,  and  careful  rival,  Thalberg. 
Occasional  shortcomings,  however,  are  readily 
excused  in  a  man  so  full  of  genius,  and  of  grand 
liberal  ideas  and  intentions,  and  so  rich  in  all 
possible  accomplishments,  a  man  indeed,  who, 
independently  of  his  musical  attainments,  belongs 
to  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  this  century. 
But  the  followers  and  diisciples  of  Liszt  cannot 
boast  of  the  exceptional  qualities  of  their  idol, 
and  therefore  their  thumping,  jerky,  and  inco- 
herent playing,  their  inability  to  produce  a 
mellow  singing  tone,  their  want  of  respect  for 
the  old  classical  school,  and  their  one-sidedness, 
will  not  meet  with  such  ready  excuse  as  was 
willingly  granted  to  their  great  master. 

Among  celebrated  musicians  who  took  great 
interest  in  pianoforte-playing  were  F£Lix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdt  (1809-1847)  and  Robkrt 
SOHDMANN  (18 10-1856).  Mendelssohn  was  an 
expert  and  fluent  performer,  but  it  was  not  so 
much  the  brilliancy  of  his  playing  that  was 
admired,  as  his  intelligent,  genial,  and  thoroughly 
musician-like  reading.  Mendelssohn's  charming 
'  Songs  without  Words'  also  afforded  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  turbulence  and  passion  which  raged 
on  the  keyboard.  It  cannot  however  be  said 
that  his  Fantasias,  Sonatas,  Concertos,  or  Caprices 
present  any  particular  novelty  with  regard  to 
technical  execution ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
Capiiccio  in  Ft  minor  (op  .5),  his  pieces  aro  not 
very  difficult,  they  are  each  and  all  practically 
written,  sound  uniformly  well,  and  afford,  without 
exception,  capital  material  for  study. 

No  composer  has  taken  a  deeper  interest  in 
pianoforte  music  and  playing  than  Robebt 
Schumann.  His  numerous  remarks^  upon  the 
works  and  performances  of  celebrated  pianists, 
his  suggestions'  as  to  the  practice  of  certain 
figures,  his  desire  to  increase  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  instrument,  are  all  expressed  in 
a  lucid  manner,  and  are  thoroughly  to  the 
point.  But  above  all,  his  own  magnificent, 
original,  and  highly  poetic  pieces  form  an  epoch 
in  the  pianoforte  literature,  and  open  a  new  era 
for  pianoforte-playing.  Schumann's  four  volumes 
of  piano  pieces  contain  indeed  the  noblest  task 
for  the  fltudent :  many  a  new  figure,  many  an 
original  and  ingenious  combination,  or  valuable 
suggestion,  will  be  detected  by  the  attentive  and 
thoughtful  student.  When  Schumann's  pieces 
are  played  in  the  proper  manner,  the  instrument 
appears  in  its  noblest  and  finest  form,  and  in 
novelty  and  decided  beauty  and  ingenuity  of 
effect,  his  pieces  are  unrivalled. 

1  Originally  publUhed  In  the  'Keue  Zeltschrlft  fOr  Uatlk.'  tnd 
tlno«  oollect«d  In  hb  '  0«aamm«lte  Bohrlften.' 
I  SMPnteMtohis'XtudMd'a|wtelMC«prio«d«PBg«iial.'oii.S. 


Fbidbbio  FBAN9oia  Choput  (1809-1849) 
one  of  the  most  perfect  pianists ;  liis  '  technique* 
was  admirable,  his  touch  supple,  mellow,  rich, 
full,  sweet,  and  ethereal;   his  executaon  dear 
and   uniformly  correct;    his    expressiaQ   noble, 
romantic,  tender,  and  delicate.    If  in  his  Noc- 
turnes he  carries  out  the  suggestions  of  John 
Field,  and  in  other  pieces  re^dls  the  romantic 
spirit  and  feeling  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  in 
his  later  works  he  relies  on  his  own  peculiarly 
stnmg  Polish  individuality.    In  his  Etudes,  op. 
10  and  op.  25,  in  his  Concertos  and  Fantasias, 
Impromptus  and  Preludes,  Polonaises  and  Ma- 
zurkas, Valses  and   BaUades,  in  each  and  all, 
plenty  of  new  material  is  to  be  found.    There  is 
a  great  affinity  between  Chopin  and  Schumann 
in  point  of  poetical  and  romantic  feeling;  but 
Chopin's  music  is  more  like  elegiac  poetry,  whibt 
Schumann's  poetical  feeling  rests  on  an  intel- 
lectual background,  and  has  therefore  a  strongir 
substance.    Each,  however,  completes  the  other, 
and  each   has   rendered  invaluable  service  to 
the  art  of  pianoforte-playing  in  its  best  stjle. 
Adolph  Hensblt  (18 1 4-),  for  eight  montlua 
pupil  of  Hummel,  owes. the  greater  part  of  hii 
excellent  playing  to  a  lady,  Madame  de  Fladt. 
His  playing  is  truly  magnificent — a  consummate 
mastery  over  the  most  intricate  technics  dif- 
ficulties, combined  with  a  noble  and  manly  ex- 
pression, producing  a  singularly  rich  and  eupho- 
nious effect  without  the  slightest  effort,  and  with- 
out any  risk  of  injury  to  the  instrument,  or  of 
straining  its  limits  of  endurance.    In  one  respect 
Henselt  might  be  called  a  youngo*,  stronger, 
brother  of  J.  B.  Cramer ;  he  poesessea  the  sane 
plastic  roundness,  euphony,  and  meUowneis  of 
playing  as  did  the  celebrated  composer  of  the 
excellent  Studies.     The  style  of  performiinoe  of 
WiLLiAX  (afterwards  Sm  W.)  Sterkdals  Bik- 
NBTT  (1816-1875),  was  full  of  grace  and  tender- 
ness ;  a  sweet  and  charming  clear  touch,  a  modert 
and  quiet  demeanour  at  the  instrument,  prodooed 
on  the  listener  a  highly  pleasing  and  satisfactoiy 
impression — indeed  his  performance  was  that  of 
a  refined,  thoughtful  musician  ;  at  the  same  tiine 
it  must  be  owned  that  his  playing  lacked  ener^, 
foroe,    and    enthusiasm.      Wilhelm    Taubeut 
(1 8 II-),  a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  possesses  the 
best  qualities  of  an  eminent  pianist ;   a  criq>, 
clear,  yet  elastic  touch,  uniform  correctness,  re- 
fined phrasing,  each  and  all  contribute  to  create 
on  the  public  a  rare  and  satisfactory  impresskm. 
Fbbdinakd  Hillbb  (181 1-),  a  pupil  of  Humnid, 
understood  how  to  profit  by  the  beat  that  bisoos- 
temporaries  offered,  and  is  justly  admired  for 
the  fluency,  fine  rhythmical  accentuation,  and 
peculiarly  clear  phnsing  of   his   perfomuuiee. 
Stephen  Heller  (1815-),  although  seldom  ap- 
pearing in  public,  has  shown  in  bis  beautifiil 
Studies,  and  in  many  of  his  other  poetical  kdA 
agreeable  pieces,  that  he  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  instrument.    Alkx- 
ANOEB  Dbetsobock  ( 1 818*1869),  a  pupil  of 
Wenzel  Tomaschek  (17  74-1 850),  had,  by  nntiring 
industry,  obtained  suc^  wonderful  fsciUty  sod 
force  in  his  left  hand,  as  to  be  Tii*^fe«afn<<^  the 
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pianist  with  the  two  right  hands.  Thbodob 
KuLLAK  (1 8 18-),  a  pupU  of  Agthe  (1790)  and 
Carl  Cserny  (i 791-1857),  most  valued  as  teacher 
(among  his  pupils  are  Charles  Wehle,  Xaver 
Scbarwenka,  £nka  lie,  Helene  Magnus,  Griin- 
feld.  Alma  Hollander  (Haas),  Heinr.  Hofinann), 
is  also  one  of  the  most  excellent,  thoughtful,  and 
poetical  of  performers ;  in  playing  tender  passages 
and  pianissimo  he  had  in  his  best  time  (1842- 
1852)  no  rival.  Rudolph  Willmebs  (1821-1878) 
was  a  pupil  of  Hunmiel;  his  specialities  were 
the  shake  and  the  staccato,  and  in  those  de- 
partments of  playing  he  produced  extraordinary 
effects.  We  nave  to  mention  also  the  celebrated 
Antoinb  Rdbin8Tein(i829-),  a  pupil  of  Viiloing 
of  Moscow.  Rubinstein  is  a  performer  of  Titanic 
force,  yet  capable  of  producing  the  softest,  most 
ethereal  tones;  he  is  besides  the  interpreter  of 
all  imaginable  styles  and  schools.  The  late 
Cabl  Tadsio  ( 1 841 -1 871),  a  pupil  of  Liszt, 
possessed  the  most  patiently  trained  and  most 
carefully  refined  technical  execution,  and  had  in 
certain  branches  of  pianoforte-playing  no  rivaL 
If  at  times  wanting  in  enthusiasm  and  warmth 
of  feeling,  the  perfection  of  his  technical  ex- 
ecution was,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficient  to 
afford  his  audience  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satis&ction.  Hans  von  Bulow  (1830-)  has 
given  many  proofs  of  a  prodigious  memory,  which 
is  however  not  always  faithful  to  the  original 
text  of  the  composer,  and  for  this  reason  has  not 
the  same  value  for  the  earnest  musician  which 
the  general  public  seems  to  attach  to  it.  His 
undertaking  to  play  the  five  most  advanced  and 
most  difficult  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  at  one  sitting, 
though  in  itself  a  prodigious  feat,  seems  one  of 
those  exaggerations  of  the  present  time,  which 
are  also  to  be  found  amongst  less  interesting 
and  noble  occupations  than  pianoforte*playing. 
Beethoven  himself  would  have  been  the  first 
to  deprecate  such  undertakings,  as  at  once  ex- 
hausting for  the  performer  and  wearisome  for  the 
listener.  With  regard  to  intelligence,  knowledge, 
memory  and  technical  execution.  Billow  stands 
deservedly  very  high,  and  the  prognunmes  of 
his  recitids  embrace  the  masters  of  all  schoob 
and  styles.  Johannbs  Bbahms's  (1833-)  style 
of  playing  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Liszt 
and  his  disciples.  His  piano  works  are  founded 
on  the  polyphonic  system  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
strongly  influenced  by  Robert  Schumann;  his 
style  is  exceedingly  intricate,  and  presents 
many  difficulties  for  the  executant — difficulties 
which  are  hardly  in  proportion  with  the  actual 
effect  they  produce;  and  his  pieces  demand 
for  a  clear  execution  a  muscular  force  and 
a  sustaining  power,  which  few  players  possess; 
at  the  same  time  their  earnestness,  solid  sub- 
stance, and  intellectual,  logical  development,  are 
matters  of  deep  interest  for  the  true  musician. 

The  distinguished  pianists,  Thalberg,  Liszt, 
and  Chopin,  exerdsed  a  great  influence  on 
their  contemporaries,  and  we  find  among  those 
who  followed  the  style  and  school  of  Thalberg^ 
Theodor  Dohler,  Leopold  von  Meyer,  Rudolph 
Willmersy    Emile    Prudent,   A.  Goria,    Henri 
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Ravina,  and  Vincent  Wallace.  Among  those 
who  inclined  towards  the  style  of  Liszt  are 
Antoine  Rubinstein,  Hans  von  Billow,  Carl 
Tausig,  Charles  Valentin  Alkan,  Henry  Litolff, 
C!amille  Saint-Saens ;  and  among  those  who  felt 
Frederic  Chopin's  ixifluence  are  Eduard  Wolff, 
Jacob  Rosenhain,  Stephen  Heller,  Julius  Schul- 
hoff,  Joseph  Wieniawski,  Xaver  Scharwenka, 
and  Moritz  Moszkowski.  But  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  also  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  a  number  of  excellent  musicians,  who  fol- 
lowed the  maxims  of  those  illustrious  masters 
in  their  style  both  of  composition  and  per- 
formance. Mendelssohn's  style  is  reproduced  in 
the  works  of  the  Dane,  Niels  W.  Gade  (1817-), 
William  Stemdale  Bennett,  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
Wilhelm  Kalliwoda,  and  Carl  Reinecke,  whilst 
reminiscenoes  of  Schumann  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Woldemar  Bargiel,  Theodor 
Kirchner,  Rudolph  Volckmann,  and  Adolph 
Jensen. 

In  looking  back  over  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  pianoforte-playing  in  the  last  hundred 
years  we  find  that  the  rupture  between  the 
school  of  Mozart  (called  by  Fetis  '  les  pianistes 
harmonistee')  and  that  of  Clementi  ('les  pianistes 
brillants')  took  place  about  1780.  Beethoven, 
whose  first  piano  compositions  were  published  be- 
tween 1790  and  1800,  appears  as  a  connecting  or 
mediating  link  between  these  schools ;  with  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  romantic  expr^sion  comes  into 
the  foreground ;  whilst  Franz  Schubert  inclines 
more  towards  the  lyrical  phase.  After  this  time 
( 1 830- 1 840)  the  technical  school  appears  entirely 
in  Uie  ascendant;  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
then  succeed  in  diverting  attention  towards  their 
poetical  and  classical  tendency ;  whilst  the  genial 
Pole,  Frederic  Chopin,  refines  and  polishes  the 
technical  material,  and  reintroduces  the  charming 
effect  of  a  sweet,  supple,  and  singing  style  of 
playing.  With  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  Rubinstein 
and  Tausig,  the  brilliancy  of  technical  execution 
reaches  its  culminating  point;  with  regard  to 
rapidity,  force,  ingenuity  of  combinations,  and 
dazzling  effect,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  highest  point  has  been  gained,  and  that  with 
respect  to  quantity  of  notes  and  effects  our  pre- 
sent players  are  unrivalled ;  whether  the  quality 
is  as  good  as  it  formerly  was  (about  1825)  may 
be  questioned.  Our  present  Grand  or  Concert 
pianos  offer  to  the  performer  everv  possible  ad- 
vantage and  facility,  but  the  perroction  of  the 
instruments  has  in  itself  tended  to  lessen  the 
earnest  study  on  the  part  of  the  player  which 
was  formerly  necessary  for  the  production  of 
tone.  This  defect  is  psortly  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  too  many  of  the  present  pianists  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  instrument  on  which  they 
perform.  Whilst  every  player  on  the  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  violin,  or  violon<^o  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  his 
instrument,  few  pianists  are  able  to  describe  the 
distinctive  pecuharity  of  a  Vienna,  half-English, 
or  English  mechanism,  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence l^tween  the  actions  of  an  Erard,  a  Pleyel, 
a  Broadwood,  a  Steinway,  or  a  Collard  Grand 
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piano,  or  the  degree  of  force  which  each  of  these 
different  actions  is  calouUted  to  bear.  Something 
is  also  due  to  the  piano  itself.  Whilst  the  Vienna 
hammer  of  the  time  of  Beethoven  and  Hummel 
(1815-1830)  was  covered  with  four  or  five  layers 
of  buckskin  of  viaryinff  thickness,  the  present 
hammer  is  covered  with  only  one  piece  of  felt, 
and  produces  a  tone  which  though  larger  and 
stronger,  is  undoubtedly  lees  elastic ;  the  action 
of  the  Vienna  piano  was  very  simple,  and  it 
lacked  the  escape-movement  and  many  other 
improvements  which  enable  the  present  piano, 
with  its  almost  perfect  mechanism,  to  do  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  work  for  the  performer. 
Thus  we  find  that  while  formerly  tone,  with  its  dif- 
ferent gradations,  touch,  the  position  of  the  finger, 
etc.,  had  to  be  made  matters  of  special  study,  the 
present  piano  with  its  accomplishments  saves  this 
study :  whilst  formerly  the  ped%l  was  used  but 
sparingly,  it  is  at  present  used  almost  incessantly. 
Clearness,  neatness  of  execution,  a  quiet  deport- 
ment at  the  instrument,  were  once  deemed  to  be 
absolute  necessities ;  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  are 
gratified  at  present  with  these  excellent  qualities. 
Whilst  in  past  times  the  performer  treated  his 
instrument  as  a  respected  and  beloved  friend, 
and  almost  caressed  it,  many  of  our  present  per- 
formers appear  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  who  has 
to  be  fought  with,  and  at  last  conquered.  These 
exaggerated  notions  cannot  last,  and  their  fre- 
quent misapplication  must  in  Uie  end  become 
evident  to  the  public;  and  it  is  probable  that 
sooner  or  later  a  reaction  will  set  in,  and  the 
sound  principles  of  our  forefathers  again  be 
followed. 

The  enormous  progress  made  by  our  leading 
piano-manufacturers,  the  liberal  application  of 
metal  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
rich,  fiiU,  and  eminently  powerful  tone  thereby 
gained,  are  followed  by  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
ihe  effective  performance  of  chamber  music.  The 
execution  of  a  piece  for  the  piano,  violin  and 
violoncello,  in  the  style  which  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  desired  and  imagined,  is  now  an 
impossible  thing ;  indeed  the  equilibrium  between 


the  instrument  of  percusnbn  and  the  string  indtro- 
ments  is  now  lost.  The  just  rival  of  the  present 
piano  is  no  longer  a  single  violin  or  yiolonoello, 
but  the  full  orchestra  itself.  Increased  muscular 
force  on  the  part  of  the  player,  exerted  on  pianos 
of  ten  times  the  ancient  tone,  is  now  exposed  to 
the  tone  of  instruments  which  have  undeigone 
no  increase  of  power — ^indeed  the  rise  in  the 
pitch  of  the  concert  piano  necessitates  at  times 
the  use  of  thinner  strings  in  the  riolin  and 
violoncello.  The  much  fuller  and  almost  incessant 
employment  of  broken  chords  (arpeggios)  in  the 
piano  part  of  sonatas,  trios,  and  other  chamber- 
pieces,  is  absolutely  overwhelming  to  the  string 
mstruments;  passages  which  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven introduced  in  single  notes  appear  now 
in  octaves,  which  are  mostly  played  so  loud  as 
almost  to  dlence  the  weaker  tone  of  the  string  in- 
strument ;  and  whilst  formerly  the  thinner  tone  cf 
the  piano  allowed  an  amalgamation  of  tone-colour, 
the  preponderance  of  metal  in  the  present  instru- 
ment precludes  it.  It  would  therefore  often  be 
most  desirable  for  the  pianist  to  forego  aome  cf 
his  undoubted  advantages  with  regard  to  force, 
by  playing  with  moderation,  by  using  the  pedal 
with  discrimination,  and  (particularly  in  rooms 
of  smaller  dimensions),  by  not  opening  the  entire 
top  of  the  piano.  If  the  above  assertions  are 
doubted,  a  comparison  of  the  last  movements  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Trio  op.i,  and  Mendelssohn's 
C  minor  Trio,  op.  66,  will  at  once  show  their  oor^ 
rectness.  If  the  piano  is  considered  as  (what  it 
was  to  our  forefathers)  a  chamber  instrumeot, 
we  may  point  to  it  as  the  most  perfect  and  8ati»- 
finctory  of  all ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  used  to  substitute  the  orchestra,  it  &Us — in 
spite  of  all  its  prodigious  capabilities — short  of 
the  expected  effect.  The  thoughtful  pianist  will 
therefore  exercise  a  just  discretion  and  modera- 
tion, and  will  thus  be  able  to  produce  a  Intimate 
effect  of  which  neither  Mozart  nor  Beethoven  ever 
dreamt. 

A  list  of  the  most  distinguished  executants  on 
the  piano  in  strictly  chronological  order  will  be 
of  interest. 


Oul  PhUipp  Bmaanel  Bach      .  1714—1788 

Schobert 1730-1788 

johann  Ohtlstlaa  Bach  173S— ntfi 

Johann  Waohal     ....  17SB— 181S 

johann  WUhelm  Haenler  .  1747—1822 
Johann  YranzXarer  Bteikel  (abM)  1790-1K17 

KieolM  Joieph  Hullmandel  1751— 183S 

Xuzlo  Clementl     ....  17Sa— 1892 

WoUiiang  Amad«ai  Moiart  ]7fi6— 1791 

Jowph  G«llDek  (abM)  .      .       .  1707—1886 

Louis  Adam 1798— 184S 

Nanette  Streieher  (Stein)   .  1760—1833 

Johann  Lndwtg  OiuMk      .  1781-1813 

Daniel  Stelbelt      ....  1704- ig2S 

Anton  Eberl   .....  1788—1807 

August  Kberhard  nailer     .      .  1787-1817 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  .  1770-1837 

John  Baptist  Cramer    .  .  1771—1868 

Joseph  Woelfl        ....  1772-1819 

Chrlstoph  Kmst  Friedrich  WeTse  1774—1848 

Wensel  Tomaschek  .  1774— U60 

Josepha  Aurenhammer      .      .  1776—1814 

LudwIgBerger      ....  1777-1838 

Francesco  Giuseppe  PoUini       .  1778-1817 

Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  1778—1837 

Johann  Hoizalica  ....  1778—1800 

Mloolaus  Ton  BLrufll      .  177»-1818 
Fanny  Kunbeck    .      .      .  about  1780-(?) 

John  Field 1788— 107 


Auguit  Alexander  Klengel  .  1784—1802 

Ferdinand  Bles       ....  1784—1838 

Charles  Neate 1784—1977 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  .  .  1786-1826 

LudwlgBOhner      ....  1787-1860 

Friedrich  Kalkbrenner  1788-1846 

Johann  Peter  FizlB  .  1788—1874 

Aloys  Bchmitt        ....  17B6-1866 
Maria  Szymanowska                   .  ?  1790-1831 

Cathertna  Cibbini-Koreluch      .  1790-1866 

CarlCiemy 1791-1867 

Johann  Hago  WoRisehek   .  1701— 182S 

WilhelmWOrfel     ....  1791-1860 

Cipriani  Potter      ....  1793-1671 

Igoaz  Moschelei     ....  1794—1870 

Jaoquee  Hers 1794— 18« 

Jacob  Schmitt        ....  1796-18S3 

Lucy  Anderson       ....  1797— lh78 

Henri  Bertini 1798-1879 

Carl  Mayer 1790-1868 

Joseph  Christoph  Keasler    .      .  1800-19r2 

Carl  Oeorg  Lickl   ....  1801-18T7 
Jean  AmM^  Le  Froldde  MAreanx  180^-1874 

Lulse  Farrenc  (Dumont)  1804—1876 

Carl  August  Krebs  (Mledke)       .  1804—1880 

Sir  Julius  Benedict       .  .  1804— 

Henri  Hen 1806— 

Joseph  Nowakowskl  1806- 

AnaaOaroUoedeBelleTllIe-Oury  U06-Un 


George  A.  Osb(»iie  .  1806- 

Hubert  Feidlnaod  Kulferath  180^ 

Felix  MendelMOhn-Bartboldy     .  V»-Va 

Frederic  Francois  Chopin    .  IW9-1M9 

Louise  (Darld)  Dnlcken       .       .  ISU-?^ 

Camille  Marie  Slamaty       .      .  10U-bS9 

MartePleyel lai-I^ 

Wilhelm  Taobert  ....  lai- 

Leopoldlne  Blahetka    .       .      .  18U- 

Henri  Boeellen      ....  ISO- 

Ferdinand  HlUor  ....  tSU- 

FianxLIsxt SU— 

Sigismund  Thalbos      •  >  ]813-l8n 

Joseph  Bcbad laa-isn 

William  Henry  Botmei       .      .  1819- 

GnsUvFKlffel ISB- 

Kmst  Haberbier    ....  18l»-Mi 

Charles  Valentin  Alkaa       .      .  las- 

Jaoob  Bosenhain  ....  lOS— 

Louis  Winkler       ....  nas- 

Theodor  DOhler     ....  1814-191 

Anton  Gerke lSI4-t£9 

Adolph  Henselt     ....  U14- 

Delphlne  Ton  Sehanroth  .  UU— 

Stephen  Heller       ....  I81&- 

Oari  Vo« ISIB- 

CariHadlnger       ....  lOft-liO 

Sir  William  Bteradale  Bennett  .  l«S6-]#n 

Joieph  Adalbert  Pachcr      .      .  V»-iiSa 
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Idnard  Wolff. 
Leopold  TOO  Merer 
Antolna  FranfoU  Mannontel 
BmOa  Beunle  Prudent . 
Alexander  Dreytchock . 
Ignu  Tedeaco .... 
Antotne  de  KonUkl  . 

Alexandre  FbiUppe  Billet  . 
Heori  Bavlna .... 
Theodor  Kullak  .      . 

Mortler  De  Fontaine     . 
Louis  Lacombe  .      . 

Adolph  Outmann  . 
OlarA  Schumann.  »4t  Wleck 
Albert  Loeschhorn 
Carl  Efert      .... 
Carl  Halle  (Charles  HaUtf) . 
Alexander  Krnxt  Fesca . 
Henry  Litolff  .... 
Louis  KOhler  .... 
'Wllhelm  Krflfer   . 
Charles  Kdward  Honley     . 
Budolph  WiUmers 
Alexandre  Edouard  Oorla   . 
Wllhelm  Kuhe 
Adolph  Blassmann 
Theodor  Kirchner .      . 
CarlBeinecke.      . 


1W5- 

181*- 

1817-1883 

1R18— 1869 

1M7— 

1817— 

1817— 

Ifl*-188« 

1«18— 

1C18- 

1818— 

1818— 

ia»— 

181»— 

J8I9— 

181»- 

182O-1M0 

ISQO- 

V*20— 

1820- 

1821-1876 

1821-1878 

1823-1800 

183S- 

1823- 

lfi«- 

18M- 


Kduoard  Frtnck    . 
Anton  Hertberv    • 
Charles  Wehle 
Julius  Schulhoff    . 
Moriti  Strakosch  . 
Hermann  Berens    . 
Walter  Ceeil  Ifaclkrren 
Lindsay  Sloper 
Wllhelm  Speidel   . 
Hermann  A.  WcAlwahaupt 
Xdward  8Ua« 
Adolfo  Fumagalll  . 
Hans  Seeling  . 
Conrad  Baldenecker 
August  Dupont 
L.  M.  Oottsehalk    . 
Ernst  H.LQbeck   . 
Otto  Ooldsehmidt  . 
Anton  Bublnstein . 
Hetnrlch  F.  D.  Stiehl 
Hans  Ton  Billow    . 
Adolph  SchloeMer . 
Carl  Klindworth    . 
Joseph  Aseher       . 
Salomon  Jadassohn 
Julius  Ton  Kolb     . 
Alfred  JaeU     .       . 
Julius  Epstein 


Among  living  pianists  whose  names  are  favour- 
ably known  and  deserve  ample  recognition  are^ 
Vincent  Adler,  Carlo  Andreoli,  Walter  Bachoi 
Carl  Barmann,  jun.,  Heinrich  Barth,  Oscar 
Beringer,  Ignaz  Briill,  Charles  Delioux,  Mme.  E^- 
sipoff,  Herr  Griinfeld.  Frits  Hartvigsen,  Richard 
Kleinmichel,  Ernst  Rudorff^  Giovanni  Sgambati, 
Franklin  Taylor,  Marie  Wieck,  Agnes  Zimmer- 
mann,  [P.] 

PIANO  MfiCANIQUE.  An  invention  of 
the  late  M.  Debain  of  Paris  (died  1877),  ^or  the 
mechanical  performance  of  masical  compositions 
upon  a  pianoforte  without  disturbing  its  key- 
botfd,  or  its  capability  for  manual  performance. 
To  manage  this  the  pinned  barrel  employed  in 
the  street  pianos  and  barrel-organs  has  to  give 
place  to  a  novel  and  ingenious  apparatus  in- 
vented and  adapted  to  his  'Piano  m^canique' 
by  Debain,  about  thirty  years  since.  To  an 
ordinary  upright  piano  he  supplied  a  second 
set  of  hammers  working  the  reverse  way  to  the 
ordinary  ones,  that  is,  from  above.  These 
hammers  are  set  in  motion  by  iron  levers,  the 
further  ends  of  which  are  tempered  hard,  and 
project  as  'beaks'  through  a  comb  of  four  or 
five  inches  long,  in  which  space  five  octaves 
of  the  keyboard  are  ingeniously  compressed. 
The  comb  crosses  transverselv  a  smooth  iron 
plate  fixed  along  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
'  Planchettes,*  or  small  boards  upon  which  the 
piece  to  be  played  is  pinned  (as  on  a  barrel), 
are  by  simple  machinery  connected  with  a 
handle,  made  to  travel  along  this  plate,  the  pins 
doing  the  work  of  the  fingers  upon  the  levers. 
The  dynamic  shades  of  piano  and  forte,  accent, 
etc.,  are  produced  by  varying  the  height  of  the 
pins.  In  this  way  a  mechani<»d  substitute  for  ex- 
pression is  obtained.  The  planchettes  may  be 
endless,  and  are  sold  by  the  metre  or  yard. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  Debain's  invention 
is  that  his  upper  system  of  hammers  has  the 
same  'striking-place'  («.e.  measured  division  of 
the  string  for  the  impact  of  the  hammers)  that 
the  keyboard  hammers  have.  This  is  achieved 
by  moving  the  latter  forward  when  the  me- 


1«4- 
1825- 
1-126— 

182^- 
1825- 

i8a»-i8eo 

1895— 

182S— 

1828— 

18S7-18GS 

1827- 

1828-1886 

lta^l863 

1828- 

1828— 

18Z9-18W 

1«2»-UT8 

182»— 

182»— 

182»- 

1830— 

1830- 

1)00- 

1S31-18W 

1831— 

1831— 

1830- 

1832- 


Franels  Edward  Baebe 
Franz  Bendel  . 
Johannes  Brahms  . 
WUhelmine  Claaw-Szarrady 
Alexander  Wlnterherger 
Ouglielmo  Andreoli 
CamiUe  8alnt-9a«ns 
Joseph  Wienlawskl 
Oonstantin  BflLrgel 
Theodore  Bitter 
John  Francis  Bamett 
Arabella  Ooddard  . 
Joseph  Bhelnberger 
Friedrich  Gernsheim 
Peter  Tschalkowski 
Louis  Brassin . 
Carl  Taurig  . 
Heinrich  Hofinann 
Caroline  Montigny-B^maury 
Edrard  Grieg . 
Edward  Dannrenther 
Krlka  Lie .  .  . 
Anna  Mehllg  . 
Xarer  Scharwenka 
Marie  Krebs  . 
Moritz  Moszowsld  . 
Nathalie  Janotba  . 


1833-18K 

18S»-ur74 

18S»- 

1834- 

1834— 

1835-1800 

1835— 

1837- 

1887- 

18S8- 

183&- 

ISS"*- 

18a»- 

1839- 

1810- 

1840- 

1841-1871 

1842- 

184»- 

184»- 

1844- 

1846— 

184«- 

1850- 

1851— 

1804— 

18C»- 


chanical  apparatus  comes  into  play.  The  great 
defect  of  the  contrivance  is  the  want  of  damping 
during  performance,  but  the  dampers  can  he 
brought  down  bodily  upon  the  strings  by  a  stop 
adjacent  to  the  'beaks'  when  the  playing  is 
over.  The  additional  cost  of  the  planohette 
mechanism  is  25  guineas  ;  it  does  not  disfigure 
the  instrument.  When  applied  by  Deba&  & 
Co.  to  the  organ  or  harmonium  it  is  styled 
'  Antiphonal.' 

The  mechanical  pianos  called  '  Handle  pianos ' 
that  are  so  much  used  in  and  about  London, 
come  principally  from  Italy.  According  to  par- 
ticulars supplied  by  Messrs.  Imhof  &  Mukle 
of  Oxford  Street,  London,  there  are  about 
400  of  these  instruments  in  daily  use  in  the 
metropolis,  ranging  in  value  from  £16  to  £100. 
Some  are  let  apon  hire  by  masters  who  charge 
from  8<.  to  iSs.  a  week  for  them;  but  in  most 
instances  they  are  the  property  of  the  Italians 
who  take  them  about,  the  price  having  been  paid 
by  instalments.  These  instruments  are  strongly 
Qiade,  to  stand  hard  work  and  weather ;  the  felt 
hammers  have  leather  coating,  and  there  are 
three,  and  in  the  treble  often  four,  strings  to 
each  note.  The  action  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
the  pin  of  the  barrel  pressing  down  a  crank, 
which  gives  the  blow ;  a  spring  causing  the  im- 
mediate return  of  the  hammer.  There  are  no 
dampers  excepting  in  a  few  instances  in  the 
lowest  bass  notes,  and  no  attempt  to  regulate  the 
pinning  of  the  barrel  to  produce  louder  or  softer 
notes.  Messrs.  Imhof  &  Mukle  make  superior  me- 
chanical pianos  with  chromatic  scale ;  the  peram- 
bulating '  handle-pianos '  having  at  best  a  diatonic 
scale,  with  one  or  two  accidentals.  [AHr.H.] 

PIANO -VIOLIN  (Fr.  VioUn  Quatuor ; 
Germ.  Geigenwerk).  Schroeter,  the  German 
claimant  to  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte, 
refers  in  an  autobiographical  sketch^  to  a 
'  G«igenwerk,'  that  is  fidcUe-work,  firom  Nurem- 
bei^,  which  partly  solved  the  problem  of  a  keyed 
instrument  capable  of  more  expression  than 
the  clavichord ;    but   the  trouble  of   working 

1  See  Or.  Oiear  Paul's '  Gesehlchta  des  Olavlen.'  Lalptla  1868. 
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the  treadles — ^like  a  weayer*8,  as  he  said — was 
too  great  a  drawback  to  its  use.  This  must  have 
been  the  *  Nlimbei^sch  Gambenwerk  *  of  Hans 
Haydn,  organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebald, 
who  made,  about  1610,  a  harpsichord-shaped 
instrument,  strung  with  catgut.  The  strings 
were  beneath  the  soundboard,  and  were  acted 
upon  by  rollers  covered  with  rosined  parchment. 
The  rollers  were  set  in  motion  by  a  wheel,  and 
by  pressure  of  keys  came  in  contact  with  the 
strings.  The  tone  was  capable  of  increase  and 
diminution,  and  resembled  in  timbre  that  of  the 
Viol  di  Gamba — whence  the  name  *  Gamben- 
werk.' The  original  idea  exists  in  the  Hardy 
Gurdy. 

A  tolerably  long  list  of  similar  experiments 
in  France,  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  is  to  be 
found  m  Welcker*s  *  Der  Clavierbau  *  (Frankfort, 
1870),  p.  163,  etc.  It  appears  that  Chladni 
much  favoured  the  idea  of  a  piano  violin,  and 
under  his  auspices  one  was  made  in  1795  by 
von  Mayer  of  Gorlitz.  The  form  was  that  of 
a  grand  piano ;  each  key  acted  upon  a  catgut 
string,  and  as  many  hairs  as  there  are  in  a  violin 
bow  were  adjusted  in  a  frame  for  each  string, 
a  pedal  setting  them  in  motion.  All  these  at- 
tempts however  failed  to  produce  a  useful  in- 
strument, from  the  impossibility  of  playing  with 
rapidity :  slow  movements  alone  being  insufficient 
to  satisfy  either  player  or  hearer. 

At  last,  in  1865,  Hubert  CyriUe  Baudet  in- 
troduced one  in  Paris  capable  of  rapid  articula- 
tion, and  named  it  '  Piano  Quatuor,*  patenting  it 
in  England  as  '  Piano- Violin.*  The  principle  of 
Baudet*s  invention  is  very  simple,  although  the 
wb eel-machinery  he  employs  is  complex.  The 
strings  are  of  wire,  as  in  a  pianoforte,  but  of 
greater  relative  thickness,  there  being  one  only 
to  each  note.  The  strings  are  vertical;  and 
attached  to  a  nodal,  or  nearly  nodal,  point  of 
each,  is  a  piece  of  stiff  catgut,  projecting  in  front 
more  than  an  inch.  A  roller,  covered  with  fine 
linen  and  slightly  rosined,  is  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  treacUes  with  great  rapidity,  just  above 
the  catgut  ties,  but  not  touching  them  until  the 
keys  are  put  down,  when  they  rise  into  contact 
with  the  roller.  Motion  is  then  communicated 
through  the  ties  to  the  wires,  and  their  musical 
vibration  is  excited.  The  steel  string  by  its 
vibrating  length  and  tension  determines  the 
pitch  ;  the  catgut  tie  gives  it  the  oolouf  of  tone 
or  timbre ;  and  the  impression  on  the  ear  is  that  of 
the  tone  of  a  violin.  Still  we  miss  the  attack  of  the 
bow,  which  gives  life  to  the  real  quartet.  [A.  J.  H.] 

PIATTI,  Alfrkdo,  violoncellist,  was  bom  at 
Bergamo  Jan.  1822.  His  father  was  first  violin 
in  the  orchestra  and  'chapel'  of  that  town  (not  a 
singer  as  stated  by  F^tis).  In  his  earliest  youth 
Piatti  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of 
his  grand  uncle  Zanetti,  an  excellent  musician 
and  performer;  and  he  began  playing  in  the 
orchestra  at  the  age  of  seven.  On  Zanetti's  death 
he  was  accepted  at  the  Milan  Conservatoire 
in  1832,  studied  under  Merighi,  and  made  his 
public  appearance  as  a  solo  performer  in  1837. 

In  1844  Piatti  came  to  England,  where  he  has 
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since  resided  during  the  musical  season.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  on  June  24,  1844,  in  a 
concertino  by  Kumnier,  his  performance  of  which 
at  once  established  his  claim  to  be  ranked  as  an 
artist  of  extraordinary  excellence. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  that  at  this  same 
concert  Mendelssohn  played  Beethoven's  PF. 
Concerto  in  G  imme<&ately  before  Piatti  ap- 
peared ;  in  spite  of  which  the  young  violoncellist 
obtained  an  unqualified  success.  Mendelssohn 
played  with  him  several  times  in  private  daring 
this  visit,  and  is  said  to  have  completed  the  fint 
movement  of  a  concerto  for  violoncello  and 
orchestra  for  him.  The  MS.  however,  has  not 
been  found.  [See  Mendelssohn,  ii.  285  a.]  The 
instrument  ^  (Nicolas  Amati)  he  then  used  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Lisxt.  The  ''Hmes* 
thus  spoke  of  his  first  appearance.  '  Piatti  is  a 
masterly  player  on  the  violoncello.  In  tone, 
which  foreign  artists  generally  want^  he  is  equal 
to  Lindley  in  his  best  days;  his  execution  is 
rapid,  diversified,  and  certain,  and  a  fidse  note 
never  by  any  chance  is  to  be  heard.' 

This  criticism  has  been  more  than  justified 
by  Piatti's  career,  so  well  known  to  the  musical 
world  of  England,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  a  reputation  surpassed  by  that  of  no 
other  musical  artist.  With  an  absolute  command 
over  all  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  instrument 
Piatti  combines  a  faultless  intonation  and  a  rare 
purity  of  tone  which,  without  any  apparent 
exertion,  never  fiekils  to  sufficiently  assert  itself  in 
the  most  delicate  passages,  while  the  exquisite 
taste  with  which  he  'phrases'  invests  the  simplest 
melody  with  infinite  charm.  Ever  since  their 
commencement  in  1859  he  has  held  the  post  of 
violoncellist  at  the  well-known  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  and  has  perhaps  con- 
tributed as  much  as  any  artist  to  their  deserved 
success. 

Signer  Piatti  is  also  a  composer  of  no  mean 
merit.  A  concertino  and  two  concertos  for 
violoncello  with  orchestra,  and  also  some  graceful 
songs  with  violoncello  obbligato,  are  among  his 
most  important  original  works.  He  has  also  done 
good  service  in  arranging  and  bringing  into  notice 
many  forgotten  sonatas  by  Veracini,  Valentini, 
Locatelli,  Boccherini,  and  other  writers  for  stringed 
instruments  of  the  18th  century.  [T.P.H.] 

PIATTI  (plates),  the  Italian  eqoivalent  for 
cymbals.  It  is  the  term  by  which  the  cymbals 
are  usually  designated  in  a  soore.  '  Senxa  piatti' 
indicates  that  the  bass-drum  is  to  be  played 
alone  without  the  cymbals.  [V.  de  P.] 

PIBROCH  (Gaelic  Picbaireachd,  a  pipe  tune). 
A  series  of  variations  for  the  bagpipe,  founded  on 
a  theme  called  the  urlar,  Pibrochs  are  the  highest 
form  of  bagpipe  music,  and  are  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  execute  properly.  The  variations,  gene- 
rally three  or  four  in  number,  increase  in  diffi- 
culty and  speed,  until  the  composition  concludes 
with  a  creanluidh,  or  quick  movement.  like 
all  bagpipe  music,  pibrochs  are  not  written  in 
any  proper  scale,  and  it  is  impossible  to  note 

1  Kow  In  the  poweMJon  of  th>  writer  of  this  aottc^ 
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them  down  correctly  for  any  other  instrament, 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  imperfect  tuning  of  the 
bagpipe,  and  particularly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  an  extra  note  between  F  and  F$,  a  peculiarity 
which  IB  also  found  in  the  Alpenhom.  [See 
Bagpipe  and  Ranz  dss  Vaches.]  Pibrochs 
are  generally  of  a  warlike  character,  including 
marches  and  dirges  ;  they  often  bear  the  names 
of  various  historical  and  legendary  events.  Thus 
*  The  Raid  of  Kilchrist  *  is  ascribed  to  Mac- 
donald  of  Glengarry's  piper,  who  composed  and 
performed  this  pibroch  in  the  year  1603,  during 
the  burning  of  a  church  wiui  its  whole  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  specimen  of  which  a  portion 
is  given  below — *  Failte  Phroinsa/  the  Prince's 
Salute — was  composed  by  John  Maclntjrre,  piper 
to  Menzies  of  Menzies,  on  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  in  1715.  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  the  music  is  always  contemporary 
with  the  events  which  the  pibrochs  commemo- 
rate ;  for  although  many  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
of  considerable  antiquity,  yet  the  names  of  old 
pibrochs  which  have  been  lost  are  often  trans- 
ferred to  new  compositions.  There  are  not  many 
collections  of  Highland  music,  but  the  best  are 
those  by  Patrick  Macdonald  (of  Kilmore),  Donald 
Macdonald,  and  Mackay.  The  following  is  the 
first  part  of  the  urlar  of  a  pibroch,  and  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  the  'warblers'  or  grace- 
notes  in  which  good  pipers  excel.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  note  represented  by  F  is 
rather  sharper  in  the  bagpipe. 
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PICCINNI,  Nicxx)LA,  was  bom  at  Bari,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728.  Except  for  the 
circumstances  which  brought  him  into  rivalry 
with  Gluck,  and  the  violent  warfare  waged  be- 
tween the  partisans  of  the  two  masters,  he  b 
little  remembered  now ;  yet  he  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  most  popularof  Italian  operatic 
composers. 

The  son  of  a  musician,  he  wad  at  first  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  but,  as  usual,  the 
attempt  to  repress  a  strong  natural  inclination 
only  resulted  in  confirming  and  strengthening  it. 
He  picked  up  by  ear  all  the  themes  he  heard,  and 
learned  to  play  them  in  secret,  while  the  mere 
sight  of  a  clavichord  was  enough  to  make  him 
tremble  with  emotion.  At  length,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bari,  he  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
servatorio  of  San  Onofrio,  then  presided  over  by 
Leo.    He  went  there  at  the  age  of  14,  and  was 


at  first  instructed  by  a  maedrino,  a  kind  of  pupil- 
teacher,  who  by  his  dry  dogmatic  lessons  and 
severity  only  succeeded  in  distgusting  the  gifted 
boy,  who  showed  on  his  part  a  disposition  to  throw 
aside  all  control.  Leo  averted  this  by  taking 
him  for  his  own  pupil,  and  Durante  (who,  at 
Leo*s  death,  resumed  his  previous  mastership  of 
San  Onofrio)  had  also  an  especial  affection  for 
the  young  student.  '  The  others  are  my  pupils,* 
he  was  wont  to  say ;  *  this  one  is  my  son.' 

Piccinni  quitted  the  Conservatorio  in  1754, 
after  twelve  years  of  study,  and  made  his  dthut 
as  a  composer  with  the  opera  '  Le  Donne  dispet- 
tose,*  at  the  Florentine  theatre  at  Naples.  The 
success  of  this  piece  was  remarkable,  as  Logros- 
cino's  comic  operas  had  so  monopolised  the  stage 
that  it  was  diiificult  for  any  others  to  obtain  a 
hearing.  Equally  fortunate  were  '  Le  Gelosie  * 
and  '  B  Curioso  del  proprio  danno,*  both  in  the 
light  comic  style,  while  *Zenobia'  (San  Carlo, 
1756),  and  'Alessandro  nolle  Indie*  (Home, 
1758)*  not  only  pleased  the  public,  but  showed 
advance  in  power,  the  last-named  opera  contain- 
ing an  overture  which  was  greatly  admired. 
Piccinni  married,  in  1756,  Vincenza  Sibilla,  his 
pupil,  who,  to  great  personal  charms,  united  that 
of  a  beautiful  and  touching  voice.  Her  husband 
would  not  allow  her  to  appear  on  the  stage.  She 
was  however  an  exquisite  singer  in  private  cir- 
cles, and  Piccinni,  with  a  wide  experience  of 
prime  donne,  said  he  never  heard  his  own  airs  so 
perfectly  rendered  as  by  her. 

It  was  at  Rome,  in  1760,  that  he  produced 
'Cecchina,  ossia  la  Buona  Figliuola,*  perhaps 
the  mc»t  popular  buffo  opera  that  ever  existed, 
and  which  for  years  had  a  most  extraordinary 
vogue.  It  was  performed  on  every  stage  in 
Italy,  and  on  most  stages  in  Europe,  and  every- 
where was  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm. 
At  Rome  it  was  played  not  only  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal theatres,  but  at  the  most  insignificant,  even 
that  of  the  Buratlini,  or  marionnettes,  and  all 
classes  of  people  were  equally  delighted  with  it. 
Fashions  were  all  cMa  Cecdtina :  inns,  shop>8, 
villas,  wines — in  fact  all  things  that  could  be 
named — were  called  after  her.  Nor  was  more 
weighty  appreciation  wanting.  'Sark  qualche 
ragazzo  o  qualche  ragazzata  ('probably  some 
boy  or  boy's  work'),  said  JommeUi,  importuned 
on  his  return  to  Italy  from  Stuttgard  with  per- 
petual praises  of  '  La  Cecchina '  and  its  author. 
He  went  however  to  hear  the  work  performed, 
and  his  dictum  to  the  amateurs  who  crowded 
round  him  at  the  end  to  know  his  opinion, 
was  '  Ascoltate  la  sentenza  d' Jommelli :  questo  h 
inventore '  (*  Hear  the  opinion  of  Jommelli : 
this  is  an  inventor').  It  is  difficult  now  to 
account  for  the  immense  preference  given  to  *  La 
Cecchina*  over  other  works  of  the  time,  although 
the  airs  it  contains  are  lively,  as  well  as  graceful 
and  pleasing.  In  the  next  year  another  triumph 
was  won  by  '  L'Olimpiade,'  previously  set  by  Leo, 
Pergoled,  Galuppi,  and  Jommelli,  but  never  so 
successfully  as  by  Piccinni.  Among  his  other 
improvements  on  existing  operatic  forms  must  be 
mentioned  his  extension  of  the  Duet,  hitherto 
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treated  in  ft  oonventtonal,  tmdmnfttic  vrvVt  and 
the  variety  and  importance  he  gave  to  the  finale, 
the  invention  of  which,  in  many  movements,  is 
however  due  to  Logroscino.'  flis  fame  was 
equalled  by  his  industry.  In  the  year  1761 
alone  he  wrote  dz  operas,  three  serious  and  three 
comic.  In  1 773  a  nval  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Anfossi,  sometime  Piccinni  s  pupil,  and  who  owed 
to  him  his  first  theatrical  engagement.  He  was 
very  far  inferior  to  Piccinni,  but  his  'Incognita 
perseguitata'  had  a  popular  success,  as  had  two 
or  thrae  weak  operas  that  followed  it.  The  in- 
constant Roman  puUic  forsook  its  old  favourite ; 
an  opera  of  Piodnni's  was  hissed  by  Anfossi's 
partisans,  and  withdrawn.  This  so  i^ected  the 
composer's  sensitive  nature  that,  returning  to 
Naples,  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  in  danger 
for  many  months.  On  his  recovery  he  decided 
not  to  return  to  Rome.  In  1774  he  had  given 
at  Naples  a  second  '  Alessandro  nelle  Indie,*  su- 
perior to  the  first ;  he  now  wrote  a  hi^o  opera, 
*  I  viaggiatori,*  which  had  at  Naples  almost  the 
success  of '  La  Cecchina '  at  Rome. 

In  1 776  he  yielded  to  invitations  and  powerful 
inducements  held  out  to  him  to  go  to  Paris, 
where,  with  his  family,  he  arrived  in  December,  on 
a  promised  salary  of  6000  francs,  with  travelling 
expenses.  He  knew  not  a  word  of  the  French 
language,  but  Marmontel  undertook  to  be  his  in- 
structor, and  to  make  such  changes  in  several 
operas  of  Quinault  as  should  adj^jt  them  for 
modem  music.  For  some  time  he  passed  every 
morning  with  Piccinni,  explained  a  scene  to  him, 
taught  him  to  repeat  it,  marked  by  signs  the 

auantity  of  each  word  and  each  syllable,  and 
len  left  him  to  work.  The  next  morning  Pic- 
cinni sang  over  to  him  what  he  had  composed. 
His  first  French  opera, '  Roland '  (produced  Jan. 
17,  1778),  was  completed  after  a  year's  labour  of 
this  kind. 

He  had  not  long  begun  it  when  the  fiunous 
feud  arose,  already  alluded  to,  between  his  ad 
mirers  and  those  of  Gluck.  This  great  man  had 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  French  serious 
opera,  worthy  in  its  way  to  be  compared  to  the 
political  and  social  revolution  which  followed 
soon  after.  He  had  freed  the  tragic  lyrical  stage 
from  a  mass  of  uncouth  antediluvian  conven- 
tionality, and  had  substituted  for  it  a  new  and 
living  form  of  Art.  Like  all  innovators,  he  had 
enemies,  and  those  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the 
uncompromising  fury  of  his  partisans  ranged 
themselves  under  Piccinni's  banner.  A  war  of 
pamphlets  and  other  writings  raged  unabated  for 
years.  It  divided  society ;  the  subject  was  un- 
safe. Men  met  each  other  for  the  first  time  with 
the  question,  almost  implying  a  challenge,  '  Sir, 
are  you  Gluckist  or  Piccinnist?* 

Poor  Piccinni,  quiet  and  peaceable,  a  stranger 
to  intrigue,  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  Uie  tur- 
moil, which  was  such  that  on  the  night  of  the 
first  performance  of  '  Roland,'  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  his  personal  safety.  To  the  general 
surprise,  he  was  brought  home  in  triumph  to  his 
HuDoily.    The  opera  had  had  a  complete  success, 
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especial  enthonaam  being  elicited  by  the  pretty 
bidlet  airs, — a  curious  fact,  as  Piccinni  had  no 
sympathy  with  dancing,  and  disliked  having  to 
write  dance  music. 

He  was  in  favour  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
gave  her  two  singing-lessons  a  week  at  Versailles. 
The  satisfaction  of  teaching  so  distinguished  a 
pupil  was  supposed  to  be  its  own  sufficient  reward ; 
at  any  rate  he  received  no  other  payment,  not 
even  his  travelling  expenses. 

He  was  appointed  Director  of  a  trrmpe  of  Ita- 
lian singers  engaged  to  give  performances  on 
alternate  nights  at  the  Grvid  Opera,  and  in  this 
capacity  prMiuced  'Le  finte  Gremelle*  (June  11, 
1778);  'La  buona  Figliuola*  (Dec.  7,  1778); 
'La  buona  Figliuola  maritata'  (April  15, 1770); 
*  II  Vago  dispreizatb '  (May  1 6, 1 7  79).  The  idea 
now  occurred  to  the  principal  dilator  to  get  t?ro 
operas  on  the  same  subject  from  the  fiunona 
rivals,  and  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride  *  was  fixed  on. 
The  poetical  version  g^ven  to  Piccinni  to  set  was 
so  bad,  that  after  composing  the  first  two  acts 
he  took  it  to  Ginguen^,  who  to  a  great  extent 
rewrote  the  book.  Meanwhile  the  manager,  vio- 
lating a  promise  made  to  Piccinni  to  the  contrary, 
had  Gluck*s  'Iphig^nie*  performed  first,  whidi 
met  with  the  brilliant  success  it  deserved.  Pic- 
cinni in  the  meantime  (Feb.  ao,  1780)  produced 
'Atys,'  a  grand  opera,  superior  to  'Koland'; 
some  numbers  of  which,  especially  the  'Chorus 
of  Dreams,*  were  for  many  years  very  popular  at 
concerts ;  and  '  AdUe  de  Ponthieu,'  a  lyric  tra- 
gedy (Oct.  37, 1781).  His ' Iphig^nie,*  produced 
Jan.  33, 1 781,  contained  many  beauties.  It  had 
small  chance  of  succeeding  afber  Gluck's,  but  was 
fairly  well  received  in  spite  of  the  untoward  in- 
cident which  marred  its  second  representaUoo. 
No  sooner  had  Mile.  Laguerre,  the  Iphiginu  of 
the  evening  appeared  on  the  scene,  than  it  be- 
came painfully  evident  that  she  was  intoxicated. 
She  got  through  the  part  without  breaking  down, 
but  Uie  luckless  composer  heard  Sophie  Aniould*s 
hon  mot  going  from  mouth  to  mouth,  '  Cest  Iphi- 
g^nie  en  Champagne.*  The  opera  had,  however, 
seventeen  consecutive  performances. 

Gluck  had  left  Paris  in  1780,  but  a  new  rival 
now  appeared  in  Sacchini,  whose  '  Renaud*  (Feb. 
^8,  1783)  had  considerable  success.  'Didon,* 
reckoned  Piccinni*s  best  French  opera,  was  first 
produced,  by  command,  before  the  court  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  (Oct.  16, 1783),  and  afterwards  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra,  where  it  kept  the  boards  till  Feb. 
8,  i8a6— its  a 50th  representation.  At  the  same 
time  the  smaller  works  of  '  Le  Dormeur  ^veiU^* 
and '  Le  Faux  Lord'  were  being  performed  by  the 
Italian  company  and  were  very  popular.  About 
this  time  a  school  for  singing  was  established  in 
Paris,  of  which  Piccinni  was  appointed  prindpal 
master,  and  which  showed  l^e  results  of  nis 
training  in  an  exceUent  performance  of '  Roland' 
by  the  pupils.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  seemed 
now  to  turn  against  him.  *Luoette*  and  'Le 
Mensonge  Officieux*  failed  in  1786  and  1787. 
'Diane  et  Endymion'  and  'P^n^lope'  had  met 
with  the  same  fate  not  long  before.  He  was 
not,    however,  embittered    by    these   reverses. 
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When  Saochini  died,  of  vexation  and  diflappoini- 
ment,  Piccinni  pronounced  bis  funeral  oration, 
full  of  delicate  and  diBcriminating  praise  of  all 
that  was  beet  in  his  works.  When  Gluck  died, 
in  1787,  Piccinni  was  anxious  to  found,  by  sub- 
scription, an  annual  concert  in  memory  of  the 
great  man  'to  whom,*  he  wrote,  'the  lyrical 
theatre  is  as  much  indebted  as  is  the  fVench 
stage  to  the  great  Comeille.'  From  lack  of  sup- 
port, the  proposal  was  not  carried  out. 

'  Clytemnestra,'  a  serious  opera,  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  representation,  and  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  in  1789,  and  he  lost  his  pension,  he 
returned  to  Naples.  Here  he  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  who  gave  him  another  pension. 
Some  of  his  old  works  were  performed,  as  well 
as  an  oratorio,  'Jonathan'  and  a  new  huffo 
opera,  '  La  Serva  onorata.*  But  he  got  into 
trouble  owing  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters  with  a  young  Frenchman  of  avowed 
Liberal  opinions,  was  denounced  as  a  Jaco- 
bin, disgraced  at  Court,  and  his  next  opera 
purposely  hooted  down.  An  engagement  to 
compose  two  operas  at  Venice  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  absenting  himself,  but  when,  at 
the  end  of  some  months,  he  was  foolish  enough 
to  return  to  Naples,  he  was  immediately  placed 
by  the  first  minister,  Acton,  in  a  kind  of  arrest, 
and  forbidden  to  leave  his  house.  There  he  re- 
mained, in  misery  and  indigence,  for  four  years. 
He  had  previously  heard  &at  all  the  property 
he  had  left  in  France  was  lost,  that  a  finend  for 
whom  he  had  become  security  was  bankrupt, 
ftnd  that  all  his  scores  had  been  sold  to  pav  this 
nian*s  debts.  He  now  supported  himself  and 
beguiled  the  time  by  composmg  music  to  several 
Psalms,  translated  into  Italian  by  Saverio  Mattel. 
The  convents  and  churches  for  which  these  were 
written  became  possessors  of  the  original  scores, 
as  he  was  too  poor  to  have  them  copied. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  Republic 
brought  hope  for  him.  The  ambassador,  Can- 
claux,  procured  for  him  the  means  of  communi- 
cating with  his  firiends  in  Paris,  and  David,  the 
fittmous  singer,  got  him  an  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment at  Venice.  With  some  difficulty  a  passport 
was  procured  for  him  by  Caret,  successor  to 
Canclaux,  and  Lachbze,  secretary  of  legation, 
who  also  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  going, 
he  being  absolutely  penniless.  At  Rome  he 
was  fdted  by  the  French  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
and  persuaded  to  go  direct  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  on  Dec.  3,  1798.  The  annual  distri- 
bution of  prizes  in  the  Conservatoire  occurred 
next  day,  and  Piccinni  was  invited  to  be  pre- 
aent.  He  was  conducted  on  to  the  stage  and 
presented  to  the  public  amid  deafening  applause. 
5000  fr.  were  granted  him  for  his  immediate 
necessities,  as  well  as  a  small  pension.  This  was, 
however,  most  irregularly  paid,  and  when  some 
months  later  his  nunily  arrived,  in  utter  desti- 
tution, from  Naples,  whence  they  had  had  to 
fly  in  the  wake  of  the  French  army,  poor  Pic- 
cinni found  himself  again  in  almost  desperate 
circumstances.  His  troubles  brought  on  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  did  not  re- 
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cover  for  some  months.  Many  melancholy  MS. 
letters  of  his  are  extant,  showing  to  what  a 
miserable  state  he  Was  reduced.  Some  are  ad- 
dressed to  Bonaparte,  praying  that  his  pension 
might  be  paid,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  de- 
pendent on  him.  Bonaparte  showed  him  kind- 
ness, and  paid  him  25  louis  for  a  military  march. 
A  sixth  inspector's  place  was  created  for  him 
in  the  Conservatoire,  but  he  was  now  again 
prostrated  by  severe  illness,  aggravated  by  the 
treatment  of  surgeons  who  bled  him  recklessly. 
He  rallied,  however,  and  went  to  Passy,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  strength,  but  fresh  do- 
mestic anxieties  pursued  him,  and  he  succumbed 
on  May  7,  1800.  He  was  buried  in  the  com- 
mon cemetery  (which  has  since  been  sold),  and 
a  stone  was  placed  over  him  by  friends. 

His  place  in  the  Conservatoire  was  given  to 
Monsigny,  on  condition  that  half  the  salary 
attached  to  it  should  be  paid  to  Mme.  Piccinni 
during  her  life,  she,  in  return,  instructing  four 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  in  singing. 

Piccinni  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  and 
a  man  of  most  mild  and  amiable  temper.  Where 
art  was  concerned,  he  could  be  firm.  Unlike 
many  other  composers  he  would  never  yield  to 
the  caprices  of  imperious  prime  donnCt  by  alter- 
ing his  music  to  suit  their  fancies. 

His  Paris  scores  are  much  more  fully  orches- 
trated than  those  of  his  earlier  Italian  works, 
and  show  in  this  the  influence  both  of  the 
French  and  the  German  spirit.  He  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  innovation.  It  is  interesting 
to  read,  in  Ginguen^'s  life  of  him,  his  views  on 
this  question.  His  strictures  on  elaborate  ac- 
companiments, over- orchestration,  profuse  modu- 
lation, etc.,  are,  with  a  mere  difference  of  degree, 
the  very  same  as  those  we  hear  at  this  day  from 
writers  who  represent  the  conservative  side  of 
Art. 

That  he  should  ever  have  been  opposed,  on 
equal  terms,  to  Gluck,  seems  now  incredible. 
Yet  by  numbers  of  contemporaries— critical  and 
cultivated — ^he  was  reckoned  Gluck*s  equal,  and 
his  superior  by  not  a  few.  But  his  art  was  of  a 
kind  that  adapts  itself  to  its  age ;  Gluck's  the 
art  to  which  the  age  has,  in  time,  to  adapt  itself. 
Novelty  brings  such  an  unavoidable  shock,  that 
originality  may  find  itself,  for  the  time,  in  oppo- 
sition to  'good  taste,'  and  the  vero  be  less  readily 
accepted  Uian  the  ben  trovato.  Piccinni  was  no 
discoverer,  but  an  accomplished  and  successful 
cultivator  in  the  field  of  Art. 

A  complete  list  of  his  very  numerous  works  is 
to  be  found  in  F^tis*s '  Biographic  des  Musiciens.* 
They  comprise  80  operas-— Guinguen^  says  133 — 
aevenX  oratorios,  and  many  long  pieces  of  church 
music. 

Piccinni  left  two  sons,  the  second  of  whom, 
LuDOYico,  bom  at  Naples  in  1 766,  learned  music 
from  his  father  and  followed  it  as  a  career.  He 
followed  his  father  to  Paris  in  1782,  and  after  a 
long  and  checkered  life  died  there  on  July  31, 
1827.  He  wrote  many  operas,  but  they  are  dis- 
missed by  F^tis  as  works  of  no  value.  Certainly 
noue  of  them  have  survived.     The  elder  son. 
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GiusBPFB,  is  known  only  throngh  his  natural 
ton,  Louis  Alexaitdrs,  born  at  Paris  Sept.  lo, 
1 779,  a  composer  of  more  than  200  pieces  for  the 
stage,  as  well  as  of  25  oomic  operas,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  by  Fetis.  [F.A.M.] 

PICCO,  an  Italian  peasant  (advertised  as  '  the 
Sardinian  minstrel ')  who  appeared  in  London  in 
1856 — first  at  Co  vent  Garden,  Feb.  21,  and  after- 
wards very  often  during  the  season — and  per- 
formed with  immense  execution  and  '  astonishing 
facility,  to  say  nothing  of  delicacy,  taste,  and 
feeling,'  upon  a  '  tibia,'  or  whistle,  as  described 
in  the  following  article.  He  was  then  25  years 
of  age,  and  of  very  prepossessing  appearance,  and 
had  been  blind  from  his  birth.  His  tone  is  de- 
scribed as  'between  that  of  a  flageolet  and  a 
flauto  piccolo ;  at  times  somewhat  shrill,  at  others 
as  soft  and  suave  as  possible.*  Like  Gdsikow,  he 
was  evidently  a  bora  genius,  and  we  regret  that 
we  can  obtain  no  information  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  him  before  or  after  his  appearance 
here.  [G.] 

PICGO  PIPE.  A  small  and  unimportant 
member  of  the  family  oi  fiHtea  d  hee.  It  owes 
whatever  musical  significance  it  may  possess  to 
the  efforts  of  the  single  exceptional  player  named 
in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  stated  that  this  per- 
former was  able  to  produce  from  it  a  compass 
of  three  octaves.  The  only  other  importance 
which  it  displays  is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity. 
Perhaps  no  wind  instrument  ever  constructed 
exhibits  such  limited  mechanism.  It  consists, 
as  usually  made,  of  a  box-wood  tube  3|  inches 
long.  Of  this,  I  \  inches  arc  occupied  by  a  mouth- 
piece, common  to  it  and  to  the  penny  whistle, 
the  flageolet,  ihsfiHU  d  6ec,  and  the  diapason  pipe 
of  the  organ.  The  remaining  two  inches  form 
all  the  modulative  apparatus  required.  This 
consists  of  three  lateral  holes,;  two  in  front,  one 
at  the  back,  for  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers 
of  either  hand,  and  an  expanded  bell,  spreading 
to  1^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  additional  device  is  necessary  to  complete 
even  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  diatonic 
scale.  This  is  furnished  by  first  using  it  as  a 
stopped  pipe ;  the  bell  being  blocked,  wholly  or 
partially,  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  twelve  semi- 
tones being  so  produced ;  then  as  an  open  pipe, 
giving  eight  consecutive  notes  ;  and  lastly,  by 
overblowing  on  the  first  harmonic  of  a  stopped 
pipe  (the  12th),  obtaining  again  with  a  stopped 
bell  six  more  semitones.  Besides  these,  some 
intermediate  sounds  are  indicated  by  half  stopping 
holes,  or  by  forcing  the  wind,  according  as  the 
vibrations  have  to  be  slackened  or  accelerated. 

The  compass  is  usually  26  semitones,  and  is 
made  to  conunence  with  B  below  the  treble  stave ; 
rising  to  C  above  it  (i).  The  lowest  note  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  covering  the  bell  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  closing  all  the  holes.  At 
B  (2)  the  open  scale  commences,  and  at  G  (3)  the 

^  (r)    f:      (0       (0^ 

i  /  I  r  I  •  I    ^^ 

harmonic.    It  is  obvious  that  this  notation  is  at 
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best  only  approximative,  and  at  least  an  octave 
lower  than  the  real  sounds  emitted.  Probably  G 
is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  instrument,  de- 
pressed somewhat  by  the  irregular  form  of  the 
Bounding  tube.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
primitive  contrivance  may  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  three  and  four-holed  flutes  of  antiquity. 
[See  Flute.]  [W.H.S.] 

PICCOLO  (t.  e.  Italian  for  *  little*),  an  abbre- 
viation for  Fladto  Piccolo,  usually  applied  to 
the  Octive  Flute,  otherwise  called  Ottatiko,  from 
its  tonal  relation  to  the  larger  instruments^,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  superior  octave.  Small 
flutes  and  fifes  have  been  made  in  many  keys ; 
those  now  most  commonly  in  use  are  tiie  D  and 
£b  piccolos.  The  former  name  is  correct;  it  being 
the  super-octave  of  the  ordinary  flute,  which  has 
been  shown  to  stand  in  the  key  of  D.  The  D 
piccolo,  however,  is  not  furnished  with  the  ad- 
ventitious keys  of  C,  BIi  (and  sometimes  Bb), 
which  give  the  flute  three  or  four  semitones  below 
its  natural  keynote.  The  so-called  £b  piccolo  is 
really  in  Db,  as  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
attempting  to  play  on  it  music  written  for  the  Eb 
clarinet,  which  actually  stands  in  the  key  named ; 
when  it  will  be  found  to  differ  by  a  whole  tone. 
The  French  scorers  very  properly  term  it  '  Petite 
flClfe  en  B^b.'  Its  use  is  now  entirely  limited  to 
military  bands,  which  habitually  play  in  flat 
keys.  The  peculiar  tonality  thus  adopted  ex- 
punges five  flats  from  the  signature;  enabling 
the  instrument  to  avoid  many  mechanical  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  range  around  the  lower  shaip 
and  flat  keys  from  I)  to  £b,  in  which  its  in- 
tonation is  most  correct. 

Its  compass  is  from  D  or  Db  within  the  treble 
stave  to  at  least  A  in  altissimo  (2  octaves  and 
5  notes),  or  even  higher  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
player.  It  is  customary  to  write  for  it  an 
octave  lower  than  the  sound  really  produced. 

It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  high^*  har- 
monic notes  of  the  violin,  by  far  the  roost  acute 
instrument  used  in  orchestral  music ;  its  sounds 
being  much  more  powerful  and  piercing  than 
the  corresponding  notes  developed  by  a  string. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  lowest  octave  is  feeble 
and  devoid  of  character. 

The  piccolo  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  composers,  and  especially  with  Beriios; 
whose  account  of  its  musical  value  is  so  ex- 
haustive as  to  render  others  unnecessary.  He 
points  out  its  use  by  Gluck ;  by  Beethoven  in 
the  Storm  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  repro- 
duce the  whistling  of  the  wind  ;  by  Weber  in 
the  drinking  song  of  Der  Freischlitz,  and  by 
others;  though  he  omits  Handel's  wonderful 
accompaniment  to  the  bass  song,  'Oh  ruddier 
than  the  cherry'  in  'Ads  and  Galatea,'  where 
the  essentially  pastoral  quality  of  the  little  in- 
strument is  admirably  developed.  He  advocates, 
very  justly,  the  orchestral  use  of  the  so-called 
Eb  piccolo,  sounding  the  minor  ninth  above  the 
violins,  which  in  the  key  of  Eb  would  be  playing 
in  its  best  key,  that  of  D  major.  Berlioz's 
remarks  upon  the  Tierce  flute,  giving  Eb  for  C, 
and  usually  called  the  flute  in  F,  and  on  the  tenth 
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piccolo  in  Eb  unisonous  with  the  clarinet  in  Eb 
alt,  but  commonly  named  piccolo  in  F — deserve 
careful  study.  [W.H.S.] 


PIECE, 
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PICCOLO  PIANO,  a  low  upright  pianoforte 
introduced  by  Robert  Womum  of  London  in 
1829.  The  novelty  consisted  first  in  its  small 
size,  and  then  in  the  application  of  a  new  action 
invented  by  Robert  Womum  and  patented  three 
years  before.  [See  Pianoforte.]  Though  the 
strings  were  placed  vertically,  the  height  of  the 
Piccolo  piano  did  not  exceed  40  inches.  The 
fiiujile  touch  gained  by  the  new  mechanism  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  musical  public,  and 
with  its  long  since  proved  durability  has  made  it 
a  favourite  model  of  action  for  the  manufacturers 
of  the  present  day  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
•  piccolo '  was  finished  to  stand  out  in  the  room 
away  from  the  wall ;  its  original  price  was  36 
guineas.  [A.J.H.] 

PIOCOLOMINI,  Maria,  bom  1834  at  Siena, 
of  the  well-known  Tuscan  family.     Being  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music  she  determined  to  become 
a  public  singer ;  and  in  spite  of  ^opposition  from 
her  family,  studied  under  Signers  Mazzarelli  and 
Pietro  Roraani,   both  of  Florence,   and  made 
her  d^but  in  185  a  at  La  Pergola  as  Lucrezia 
Borgia ;  she  afterwards  played  at  Rome,  Siena, 
Bologna,  etc.,  and  in  1855  at  the  Carignan  Thea- 
tre, Turin,  as  Violetta  in  *  La  Traviata,'  on  its 
production  there,   and    was  highly  successful. 
She  made  her  d^ut  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  May  24,  1856,  in  the  same  opera,  then 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  England.      She 
immediately  became  the  fashion,  partly  on  account 
of  her  charming  little  figure,  and  clever,  real- 
istic acting— especially  in  the  last  act,  where 
she  introduced  a  consumptive  cough  ;  and  partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  plot  of  the  opera, 
which  excited  much  indignation  and  a  warm 
newspaper  controversy.*   She  next  played  Maria, 
in  theFiglia,and  Norma,  with  fair  success.  What- 
ever might  be  the  merits  of  her  acting,  of  her  sing- 
ing there  were  many  adverse  opinions ;  for  instance, 
Chorley  writes  *  Her  voice  was  weak  and  limited, 
»  mezzo-soprano  hardly  one  octave  and  a  half  in 
compass.    She  was  not  sure  in  her  intonation, 
she  had  no  execution  ....  Her  best  appearance 
was  in  La  Traviata.*      He  admits  that  Mdlle. 
Piccolomini  *had  the  great  gift  of  speaking  Italian 
with  a  beautiful  easy  finished  pronunciation  such 
as  few  have  possessed,  and  so  for  a  while  she 
prevailed  where  less   appetizing  pretenders  to 
favour  had  failed.*     She  afterwards  played  at 
the  Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris.     Mdlle.  Picco- 
lomini reappeared  for  the  seasons  of  1857  and 
58  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  added  Adina  (L'Elisir) 
(described  by  Mr.  Henry  Morley'  as  one  of 
her  best  acted  parts),  Zerlina  and  Susanna  of 
Mozart ;  Arline  in  the  Italian  version  of  •  The 
Bohemian  Girl' ;  Lucia,  in  '  Luisa  Miller,'  on  the 
production  of  that  opera  June  8.  1858;  and  'La 

»  This  drama  waa  rorm«r1y  forbidden  on  the  Enslbh  ctaffe ;  but 
Mme.  Modjwka.  the  Polish  actrvu.  has  played  tn  a  modilled  rerslon 
01  the  aame  at  the  Court  Theatre  durUu  the  Maaon  of  UfeO  with  wr 
great  succeiis.  * 

*  'BacoUecUoni  of  ao  Old  Playgoer.* 


Serva  Padrona'  of  Paisiello,  July  5,  58.8  She  then 
went  to  America,  and  made  a  great  success. 
In  59  she  played  a  short  engagement  at  Druiy 
Lane  with  diminished  effect,  and  for  a  few  nights 
in  60  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  took  farewell  of  the 
stage  April  33,  as  Almina,  in  a  new  opera  of 
that  name  by  Campana,  and  in  a  duet  from 
•  I  Martiri  '  with  Giuglini.  Soon  after  this  she 
married  the  Marchese  Gaetani.  She  nevertheless 
retumed  to  the  stage  for  four  nights  in  1863,  and 
generously  gave  her  services  in  aid  of  the  benefit 
organised  at  Drury  Lane  for  her  old  manager 
Lumley,  having  travelled  to  England  for  that 
express  purpose.  [^.c.] 

PICHEL,  Wenzel,  good  violinist  and  prolific 
composer,  bom  1740  at  Bechin,  Tabor,  Bohemia. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  general  and 
musical,  he  went  to  Prague  to  study  philosophy 
and  theology  at  the  university,  and  counterpoint 
under  Segert.      Here  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  Dittersdorf,  who  engaged  him  as  first  violin 
in   the  band  of  the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein. 
Having  spent  two  years  as   Musikdirector  to 
Count  Louis  von  Hartig  in  Prague,  he  entered 
the  orchestra  of  the  court  theatre  at  Vienna,  and 
was  sent  thence,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Empress,  to  Milan,  as  compositore  di  musica  to 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand.    He  now  took  as  much 
pains  in  perfecting  himself  by  intercourse  with 
Nardini,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  the  case 
of   Dittersdorf.      He  visited  all  the   principal 
cities  of  Italy,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Filarmonici  both  of  Bologna  and  Mantua. 
The  occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French  in  1 796 
drove  the  Archduke  back  to  Vienna,  and  Pichel 
not  only  accompanied  him,  but  remained  in  his 
service  till  his  death  on  Jan.  23, 1805,  in  spite  of 
an  offer  twice  renewed  of  the  post  of  Imperial 
Capellmeister  at  St.  Petersburg.  Pichel's  industry 
was  extraordinary,  and    that  his  compositions 
were  popular  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  them  were  published  in  Paris,  London, 
Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Offenbach,  and  Vienna.   He 
sent  a  complete  list  in  1803  to   Dkbacz,  the 
Bohemian  lexicographer,  who  inserted  it  in  his 
*AUgem.  hist.  Kilnstler  -  Lexicon  fiir  Bohmen' 
(Prague,  1 8 15).  An  abstract  of  the  extraordinary 
catalogue  is  given  by  P^tis  and  Gerber.     The 
works  —  nearly    700   in    number  —  include    88 
symphonies;  I3serenatas;  violin-concertos  and 
solos;    duets,  trios,    quartets  and  quintets  for 
strings;  concertos  for  various  wind  instruments; 
sonatas,  etc.,  for  PF. ;  1 4  masses,  and  many  churoh 
works  of  various  kinds;    35  operas  to  German, 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  librettos ;    and  <  Sei 
Ariette,'  words  by  Metastasio,  op.  42  (Vienna, 
Eder).     For  Prince  Esterhazy  he  composed  148 
pieces  for  the  baryton  in  several  parts ;  and  in 
addition  to  all  wrote  a  Bohemian  translation  of 
Mozart's  Zauberfliite.  [C.  F.  P.]       • 

PIECE.  This  word,  which  in  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  was  used  generally  for  a  literary 
composition  (for  examples  see  the  criticisms  in 


>  RaTlng  xung  the  ina«ic  prwriously  at  Mr.  Benedict's  annoai  con- 
cert. June  '21,  at  the  aame  theati«. 
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the  Spectator,  vols.  4  and  5,  on  *  Paradiae  Lost,' 
which  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  '  that  sublime 
piece*),  and  in  later  times  for  a  dramatic  work, 
nas  since  the  end  of  the  last  century  been  applied 
to  instrumental  musical  compositionB  as  a  general 
and  untechnical  term.  The  earliest  application 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  to  the  component 
parts  of  a  suite,  which  are  called  pieces  (compare 
the  French '  Suite  de  pi^es*).  It  is  not  as  a  rule 
applied  to  movements  of  sonatas  or  symphonies, 
unless  such  movements  are  isolated  from  their 
surroundings,  and  played  alone :  nor  is  it  applied 
to  the  symphonies  or  sonatas  taken  as  a  wnole. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  direction 
at  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  27, 
Ko.  2 — 'Si  deve  suonare  tutto  questo  peaszo 
(the  first  movement,  of  course)  delicatissima- 
mente  e  senza  sordini.'  It  is  not  used  of  vocal 
music,  except  in  the  cases  of  portions  of  operas, 
such  as  finales  etc.  for  many  voices,  to  which  the 
name  *CSonoerted  piece,*  'Pezzo  concertante,'  is 
not  unfiraquently  given.  Cognate  uses  are  found 
in  most  modem  languages:  the  French  using 
pi^  or  tnoreeau,  the  Germans  StUdc,  Miuikatilde, 
the  Italians  pesso,  [JA.F.M.] 

PIENO,  *  fulL'  Examples  of  the  use  of  this 
direction  may  be  found  in  Handel's  organ  oon- 
oerto,  where  'Organo  pieno'  denotes  that  the 
organ  part  is  to  be  played  with  full  harmonies, 
as  well  as  what  is  now  cieJled  'full,'  i.e.  with  the 
full  force  of  the  stops.  [J.A.F.M.] 

PIERSON,  Hbnbt  Hugo,  was  bom  at  Oxford 
on  April  I  a,  181 5.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fearson,  of  St.  John's  College,  afterwards 
Chaplain  to  George  IV  and  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
He  was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  gave 
proof  of  the  possession  of  no  common  abilities, 
gaining  the  Governors*  prize  for  Latin  hexa- 
meters. From  Harrow  he  proceeded  toTrinity 
College,  Cambridge,  intending,  at  that  time,  to 
take  a  medical  degree.  His  genius,  however,  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  as  to  niake  it  evident  that 
music  was  his  destined  career.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  from  Attwood,  and  was  also  in- 
debted to  Arthur  Corfe.  His  first  musical  publi- 
cation was  a  series  of  six  songs  entitled  'Thoughts 
of  Melody  '—the  words  by  Byron — written  while 
an  undex^^raduate  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Pearson  went  to  Germany  for  the  first 
time  in  1839,  and  studied  under  C.  H.  Rink, 
Tomaschek,  and  Reissiger.  At  Leipzig  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  Mendelssohn,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Germany  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  Meyerbeer,  Spohr,  and  Schumann. 
Schumann  reviewed  the  al)ove- mentioned  six 
songs  most  favourably  in  his  *  Neue  Zeitschrifb 
fUr  Musik.'  In  1844  Pearson  was  elected  to  the 
Reid  Professorship  of  Music  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  in  succession  to  Sir  Henrv  Bishop; 
but  this  post  he  very  soon  resigned,  and  returned 
to  Germany,  which  from  that  time  he  virtually 
adopted  as  his  country,  changing  his  name  from 
Henry  Hugh  Pearson  to  that  given  above.  He 
had  marri^  Caroline  Leonhudt,  a  lady  distin* 
gnished  by  varied  gifts  and  literary  productions ; 
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and  the  sympathy  thenceforward  accorded  to  his 
genius  in  continental  society  was  undoubtedly 
more  congenial  to  his  feelix^  than  the  slight 
appreciation  he  received  from  English  critics. 

His  first  important  work  was  the  op^a  '  Ldla,' 
which  was  brought  out  at  Hamburg  with  great 
success  in  Feb.  1848.  From  this  opera  may  be 
instanced  a  striking  song  for  base  voice,  *Thy 
heart,  O  man,  is  Uke  the  sea.*  Much  of  his 
music  at  this  time  was  published  under  the  nam 
de  plume  of  '  Edgar  Mansfeldt.' 

In  1852  appeuned  his  best  work,  the  oratorio 
'Jerusalem.'  This  was  composed  for  the  Nor- 
wich Festival,  and  was  perfomied  there  on  Sept. 
23  in  that  year  wi^  remarkable  effect,  llie 
overture,  the  airs  'Of  the  rock  that  begat  thee' 
and  '  O  that  my  head  were  waters,'  the  air  and 
chorus  'What  are  these,*  the  quintet  'Blessed 
are  the  dead,'  and  the  chorus  *  The  Eternal  God 
Ib  thy  refuge/  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
numbers.  The  oratorio  was  repeated  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  May  18,  1853,  by  the  'Harmonic 
Union,*  and  was  given  again  in  1862  at  Wurtx- 
burg.  An  elaborate  criticism  of  'Jerusalem,' 
fix>m  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Mac&rxon,  was  pub* 
lished  in  the  '  Musical  Times'  of  Sept.  I,  1852. 

Pierson's  next  work  was  the  music  to  the 
second  part  of  Goethe's '  Faust,'  composed  in  1854, 
which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  in  Germany. 
It  was  repeatedly  peribrmed  at  Hamburg,  and 
a  selection  from  it,  including  the  noble  chorus 
'Sound,  imimortal  harp,'  was  given  at  the  Noi^ 
wich  Festival  of  1857.  ^  acknowledgment  of 
the  merit  of  this  composition,  the  author  reo^ved 
the  Grold  Medal  for  Art  and  Scienoe  from  the 
late  King  of  the  Belgians,  Leopold  I,  who  ac- 
cepted the  dedication  of  the  pianoforte  score. 
It  has  been  performed  several  times  at  Frankfort 
and  other  places,  on  successive  anniversaries  of 
Goethe's  birthday.  Pierson  was  requested  to 
write  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1869,  and 
offered  a  selection  frx>m  a  second  oratario,  'Heze- 
kiah.'  This  work,  unfortunately,  was  never 
completed ;  but  several  numbers  were  performed 
on  the  above-named  occasion  in  Sept.  1869. 
'Contarini,'  an  opera  in  five  acts,  produced  at 
Hamburg  in  April  1872,  was  Pierson  s  last  woric 
on  a  large  scale. 

To  those  already  mentioned,  however,  must  be 
added  a  very  large  number  of  songs,  written  at 
different  dates,  and  bearing,  on  the  whole,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  works,  the  stamp  cf  his 
characteristic  style  and  delicate  invention.  As 
good  examples  may  be  cited  '  Deep  in  my  soul,' 
'Tbekla's  Lament,'  and  'All  my  heart's  thine 
own.'  His  spirited  part-song  'Ye  mariners  of 
England'  is  constantly  performed.  He  left  a 
vast  number  of  works  in  manuscript,  including 
several  overtures,  three  of  which — those  to '  Mac* 
both,'  '  As  you  like  it,'  and  'Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
have  been  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts. 

He  died  at  Leipzig  Jan.  28,  1873,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Sonning,  Berks. 
His  death  called  forth  remarkable  tributes  from 
the  German  musical  press,  showing  the  high 
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estimation  in  which  he  is  held  In  the  Land  of 
Music.  A  Leipsig  journal  published  on  the  day 
after  his  death,  after  speaking  of  him  as  a  'great 
artist,  whose  strivings  were  ever  after  the  noblest 
ends,*  continues  as  follows :  '  Holding  no  musical 
appointment,  and  consequently  without  influence ; 
highly  educated,  but,  after  the  &shion  of  true 
genius,  somewhat  of  a  recluse,  and  withal  unprac- 
tical, he  did  not  know  how  to  make  his  glorious 
works  valued.  Ue  showed  himself  seldom,  though 
his  appearance  was  poetic  and  imposing;  and  he 
was  such  a  player  on  both  organ  and  pianoforte 
as  is  rarely  met  with.*  [H.  P.] 

PIETRO  IL  GRANDE.  *  A  new  grand  his- 
torical opera*;  words  by  Desmond  Kyan  and 
Maggioxii,  music  by  JuUien.  Produced  at  Covent 
Gallon  Aug.  17, 1852.  [G.] 

PIFF£RO  Is  really  the  Italian  form  of  the 
English  word  Fife^  and  the  Grerman  Pfeift.  In 
the  '  Dizionario  della  Musioa'  it  is  described  as 
a  small  flute  with  six  finger-holes  and  no  keys. 
But  the  term  is  also  commonly  used  to  denote  a 
rude  kind  of  oboe,  or  a  bagpipe  with  an  inflated 
sheepskin  for  reservoir,  common  in  Italy,  and 
occasionally  to  be  seen  about  the  streets  of  Ix>ndon, 
the  players  being  termed  PiflTerari.     [See  Pas- 

TOBAL  StUPHONT,  Vol.  U.  p.  670  6.] 

Spohr,  in  his  Autobiography  (Deo.  5,  18 16), 
quotes  a  tune  which  he  says  was  played  all  over 
Rome  at  that  season  by  Neapolitan  pipers,  one 
playing  the  melody  on  a  sort  of '  coarse  powerful 
oboe,*  the  other  the  accompaniment  on  a  bagpipe 
sounding  like  three  clarinets  at  once.  We  give 
a  few  bars  as  a  specimen. 
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It  is  a  very  different   tune  firom  Handel*s 
•Pastoral  Symphony.*  [W.H.S.] 

PIG(xOTT,  Fbancis,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  appointed 
Jan.  18,  1686,  organist  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1687.  He  was 
chosen,  May  25, 1688,  first  organist  of  the  Temple 
Church.  On  Dec.  11, 1695,  he  was  sworn  organist 
extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  March 
34*  1697,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Child,  oiganist  in 
ordinary.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1698. 
He  composed  some  anthems,  now  forgotten,  and 
died  May  15,1 704.  He  was  succeeded  as  organist 
of  the  Temple  by  his  son,  Fbancib.  afterwards 
organist  of  St.  George's,  Chapel,  Windsor,  who 
b^ame  possessed  of  a  lai^  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  relation.  Dr.  John  Polling,  rector  of  St. 
Anne*s,  Soho,  and  died  in  1736.  [W.H.H.] 
VOL.  II.  FT.  I  a. 


PILGRIME  VON  MEKK  A,  DIE.  A  comic 
opera,  translated  firom  Dancourt*s '  Rencontre  im- 
pr^vue,*  set  to  music  by  Gluck,  produced  at 
SchOnbrunn  1766,  and  revived  1780.  One  air  in 
it,  *  Unser  dummer  Pobel  meint,'  Mozart  has  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  writing  a  set  of  variationa 
upon  it  (Kocbel,  No.  455).  He  improvised  them 
at  Madame  Lange*s  concert,  Aiarch  2  a,  1783,  in 
Gluck*s  presence.  [G.] 

PILKINGTON,  Fbakcis,  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon. 
1595*  ^<^  ^  lutenist  and  member  of  the  choir 
of  Chester  Cathedral.     In  1605  he  published 

*  The  First  Booke  of  Songs  or  Ayres  0/4  parts  : 
with  Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Orpharion,  with 
theVioll  de  Gkunba.'  In  161 3  he  issued  'The 
First  Set  of  Madrigals  and  Pastorals  of  3,  4  and 
5  parts,*  and  in  1614  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Leighton*B  'Teares  or  Lamentacions.*  In  1624 
he  published  *  The  Second  Set  of  Madrigals  and 
Pastorals  of  3,  4,  5  and  6  parts ;  apt  for  VioUa 
and  Voyces  * ;  on  Uie  title  of  which  he  describes 
himself  as  '  Chaunter  of  the  Cathedrall  ...  in 
Chester.*  A  ptatrwmg  by  him,  'Rest,  sweet 
Nymphs,*  is  included  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his 

•  Vocal  Scores.'  [W.H.H.] 

PINAFORE,  H.M.S.  A  comic  opera  In  a 
acts ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Strand,  May  25, 1878.  The  success  of  this  piece 
has  been  prodigious :  in  London  it  celebrated  its 
209th  night  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  the  34U1 
Oct.  1880  ;  and  in  America  no  piece  is  ever  re- 
membered to  have  had  such  an  extraordinary 
and  long  continued  reception.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  on  the  stage  at  four  theatres  at  once,  in 
New  York  alone,  for  months  together.  [G.] 

PINSUTI,  CiBO  (II  cavalusbb),  native  of 
SInalunga,  Siena,  where  he  was  bom  May  g, 
1820.  He  was  grounded  in  music  and  the  piano 
by  nis  father;  at  ten  he  played  in  public;  at 
eleven,  being  in  Rome,  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Accademica  FHarmonica,  and 
was  taken  to  England  by  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  M.P.,  in  whose  house  he  resided  until 
1845,  studying  the  pianoforte  and  composition 
under  Cipriani  Potter,  and  the  violin  under  H. 
Blagrove.  In  1845  he  returned  home,  and 
entered  the  Conservatorio  at  Bologna,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Rossini,  and  became  his 
private  pupil.  In  1847  he  took  his  degree  at 
Bologna,  and  remained  there  another  year  under 
Rossini's  eye.  In  1848  he  went  back  to  England 
and  started  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  dividing  his 
time  between  London  and  Newcastle,  where  he 
founded  a  Musical  Society  which  still  exists. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Pin8Uti*s  head-quarters  have 
been  in  London,  though  he  keeps  up  his  connection 
with  Italy  by  frequent  visits.  Tlius  he  brought 
out  his  first  opera,  *  II  Mercante  dl  Venezia,*  at 
Bologna,  Nov.  8,  1873,  and  a  second,  'Mattia 
Corvino,*  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  ^arch  24, 1877. 
Both  operas  have  been  very  successful  in  Italy, 
and  the  theatre  at  Sinalunga  is  now  the  *  Teatro 
Giro  Pinsuti.*  In  1 859  he  composed  the  Te  Deum 
for  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the  Italian 
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kingdom.  Mid  was  deoonted  with  the  order  of 
88.  Maurice  and  Lasunu.  In  1878  King  Hum- 
bert farther  created  him  a  knight  of  the  Italian 
crown.  In  1871  he  was  selected  to  represent 
Italy  at  the  opening  festiyal  of  the  International 
^Lhibition,  and  contributed  a  hymn  in  A  b  to 
words  by  Lord  Houghton,  beginning,  *  O  people 
of  this  favoured  land.' 

In  London  Mr.  Pinsuti  is  well  and  widely 
known.  Since  1856  he  has  been  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  Urge  cirde  of  pupils  of  all  ranks,  many 
eminent  artists  have  profited  by  his  counsels,  as 
Grisi,  Bosio,  Patti,  Bonconi,  Gnudani,  Mario,  etc. 
His  works  are  largely  diffused,  and  his  charm- 
ing part-songs,  full  of  melody  and  spirit,  are  great 
favourites  with  the  singing  societies  of  England. 
The  list  of  his  published  compositions  embraces 
more  than  230  songs,  English  and  Italian,  35 
duets,  14  trios,  45  part-songs  and  choruses,  and 
30  PF.  pieces,  the  Te  Deum  and  the  opera  *I1 
Mercante  di  Venezia*  already  mentioned.     [G.] 

PINTO,  Thomas,  son  of  a  Neapolitan  of  good 
£unily,  bom  in  England,  at  1 1  played  Gorelli's 
concertos,  and  led  the  concerts  in  St.  Cecilia's 
Hall  in  Edinburgh.  His  reading  at  sight  was 
marvellous ;  he  would  even  turn  the  book  upside 
down,  and  play  correctly  firom  it  in  that  posi- 
tion. His  great  gifts  inclined  him  to  careless- 
ness,  firom  which  he  was  fortunately  roused  by  the 
appearance  of  GiardinL  After  1750  he  played 
frequently  as  leader  and  soloist  in  benefit  con- 
certs, at  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Festivals, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and,  after  Giardini,  at 
the  King's  Theatre.  His  first  wife  was  Sibilla 
Gronamann,  daughter  of  a  German  pastor ;  after 
her  death  he  niarried  (1766)  Miss  Bbxnt,  the 
celebrated  singer,  who  died  in  1802.  [See  Ap- 
pendix.] A  speculation  with  regard  to  Maryle- 
bone  Gardens,  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
Dr.  Arnold,  failed,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Soot- 
land,  and  finally  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  in 
1773.  A  daughter  by  his  first  wife  married  a 
Londoner  named  Sauters,  and  had  a  son 

Gkobob  Fbsdbbio,  bom  Sept.  25,  1786,  at 
Lambeth,  who  took  his  grandfather's  name.  He 
early  showed  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and  the 
education  and  progress  of  the  pretty  and  lively 
boy  were  watched  over  with  the  greatest  interest 
by  his  gifted  grandmother.  His  first  teachers 
were  soon  outstripped,  and  then  Salomon  proved 
a  first-rate  master  and  true  friend.  From  1796 
to  1800  the  young  Pinto  frequently  appeared  at 
Salomon's  concerts,  and  afterwaids  under  his 
wing  at  Bath,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Winchester, 
and  speciallY  in  Scotland.  A  second  and  longer 
tour  extended  to  Paris.  Besides  playing  the 
violin,  he  sang  with  taste,  and  made  consider- 
able progress  on  the  pianoforte,  for  which  he 
composed,  among  other  music,  a  sonata  dedicated 
to  ms  friend  John  Field.  In  1805  his  health, 
never  strong,  suddenly  broke  down,  having  been 
undermined  by  excesses,  and  he  died  at  Little 
Chelsea,  March  23,  x8o6.  His  remains  lie  in 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  beneath  the  same 
monument  with  those  of  his  grandmother.  Pinto's 
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technique  was  perfect,  and  his  tone  full,  pofrar- 
ful  and  touching.  Salomon,  a  shrewd  observer, 
declared  that  if  he  had  only  been  able  to  con- 
trol his  passions,  he  might  have  been  a  Beooad 
Mosart.  [C.F.P.] 

PIOZZI,  Gabbixl,  a  Florentine  of  good  Inrtli, 
who,  prior  to  1781,  had  established  himself  ia 
Ba^  as  a  music  master.  He  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  daughters  of  Henry  Tfarale,  the 
opulent  brewer,  and  whilst  engaged  in  instructiiig 
them  won  the  heart  of  their  widowed  mother, 
whom  he  married  in  1784,  a  proceeding  which 
drew  down  upon  the  lady  the  wrath  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  for  20  years  the  cherished 
guest  of  Thrale  and  herself.  After  his  mairiago 
Piozzi  visited  Italy  with  his  wife,  and,  returning 
to  England,  lived  with  her  in  uninterrupted 
happiness  untU  his  death,  which  oocurred  at  his 
residence,  Brynbela,  Denbighshire,  in  March, 
1809.  A  Canzonet  of  his  composition  for  a  so- 
prano voice,  called '  La  Contradizzione,'  is  printed 
in  the  Musical  Library,  vol.  iv.  [W^H.H.] 

PIPE  and  TABOR.  The  pipe  formerly  used 
with  the  tabor  was  of  the  old  flnglish  patteni, 
somewhat  laiger  than  the  modem  flageolet, 
blown  at  the  end,  as  already  described  under 
Flutb,  and  placed  by  the  left  hand.  The  tabor 
was  a  diminutive  drum,  without  snares,  hong 
by  a  short  string  to  tiie  waist  or  left  snn, 
and  tapped  with  a  small  drumstick,  lliere  is 
a  woodcut  of  William  Kemp  the  actor  playing 
pipe  and  tabor  in  his  Morris  dance  to  Norwich, 
and  another  of  Tarleton,  tiie  Elizabethan  jester, 
in  the  same  attitude.  The  writer  is  informed  by 
Mr.  William  Chappell  that  Hardman,  a  muaio' 
seller  at  York,  described  the  instruments  to  him 
fifty  years  ago  as  above,  adding  that  he  had  sold 
them,  and  that  oountiy  people  stUl  oocasionally 
bought  them.  (1^.H.&] 

PIPES.  VIBRATION  OF  AIB  IN,  maybe 
illuHtrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  piece  ef 
stout  tubing,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  long,  be 
taken,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  its  ends 
smoothed  and  rounded,  it  will  furnish  all  the 
apparatus  required.  Holding  it  in  one  hand,  and 
stnking  the  open  end  smarUy  with  the  palm  of 
the  other,  sufficient  vibration  will  be  excited  in 
the  contained  air  to  produce  a  distinct  musical 
note,  often  lasting  a  second  or  more,  long  enough 
for  its  pitch  to  be  heard  and  determined.  U, 
after  striking,  the  hand  be  quickly  removed,  a 
second  note  is  heard  to  follow  the  first  at  the 
interval  of  an  octave  above.  In  the  former  esse 
the  pipe  vibrates  as  what  is  termed  a  'stopped 
pipe'  with  one  end  closed,  in  the  latter  case  as  sa 
*  open  pipe.'  All  the  various  forms  of  pipe  used 
in  the  organ  and  elsewhere,  differ  finom  this  rudi- 
mentary form  only  in  having  a  more  complex 
mechanism  for  originating  and  ™""trainipg  the 
musical  vibration. 

When  both  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  a  pulse 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards  within  it  is 
completely  restored  to  its  original  state  after 
traversing  tvnee  the  length  of  the  tube,  sufferipg 
in  the  process  two  reflections ;  but  when  one  end 
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10  dosed,  a  double  panage  is  not  sufficiexit  to 
complete  tiie  cycle  of  cbanges.  The  original 
state  cannot  be  recovered  until  two  reflections 
have  occurred  from  the  open  end,  and  the  pulse 
has  travelled  over  four  times  the  length  of  the 
pipe.  To  make  the  unstopped  tube  in  the  above 
experiment  yield  the  same  note  as  the  stopped,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  it  double  the  length. 
This  law  is  universal,  and  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained. 

Vibration  may  be  set  up  in  the  column  of  air 
otherwise  than  by  the  blow  above  described.  If 
a  gentle  stream  of  breath  from  the  lips  be  sent 
obliquely  across  the  open  end  of  either  an  open 
or  a  stopped  tube,  an  audible  note  results ;  indeed 
a  common  instrument,  the  Pandean  pipe,  acts  on 
this  principle.  [See  Pakdean  PiP£8.  J  This  may 
be  also  seen  in  the  Nay  or  Egyptian  Fluti 
figured  under  that  heading.  In  the  organ  pipe, 
a  more  complicated  arrangement  occurs.  From 
the  wind-chest  a  tube  leads  into  a  cavity,  the 
only  outlet  of  which  is  a  linear  crack  forming  the 
foot  of  the  pipe.  Just  over  this  fissure,  the  wood 
or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a  feather- 
edged  portion  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  pipe,  and  exactly  splitting  the  stream  of 
wind.  An  explanation  has  of  late  been  tendered 
as  to  the  action  here  set  up.  The  flat  plate  of 
compressed  air  blown  through  the  slit  is  compared 
to  the  elastic  material  of  a  vibrating  reed.  In 
passing  across  the  upper  orifice  it  momentarily 
produces  a  slight  exhaustive  or  suctional  effect, 
tending  to  rarify  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe.  This,  by  the  elasticity  of  air,  soon  sets  up 
a  corresponding  compression,  and  the  two  allied 
states  react  upon  the  original  lamina  of  air 
issuing  from  the  bellows,  causing  it  to  com- 
municate its  motion  to  that  within  the  pipe. 
Schneebeli  drove  air  rendered  opaque  by  smoke 
through  a  moveable  slit.  When  it  passed  en- 
tirely outside  the  pipe,  no  sound  was  produced, 
but  appeared  when  the  issuing  sheet  was  gently 
blown  on  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  con- 
tinuing until  a  counter  current  was  produced  by 
blowing  down  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pipe. 
Little  or  no  smoke  penetrated  into  the  pipe.  If 
the  sheet  of  air  passed  entirely  into  the  pipe 
there  was  also  no  sound,  but  on  blowing  into 
the  upper  end,  it  was  produced.  He  concludes 
that  the  Luft'Lamelle  or  air-lamina  acts  a  part 
analogous  to  that  of  the  reed  in  reed-pipes. 

In  all  cases  the  air  may  asstmie  several  modes 
of  undulation.  In  the  Open  Pipe  the  embouchure 
at  which  the  wind  enters  is  obviously  a  place  of 
greatest  motion,  corresponding  to  the  ventral 
s^ment  of  a  string.  So  also  will  be  the  open . 
4ipper  extremity.  Half-way  between  these,  at 
the  point  where  the  two  opposite  motions  meet 
and  neutralise  each  other,  will  be  a  node  or 
place  of  rest.  In  thin  instance  the  pipe  will  give 
its  lowest  or  fundamental  note.  If  the  force  of 
the  current  be  increased,  a  shorter  wave  may  be 
set  in  action,  a  node  being  established  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  length  from  the  embouchure, 
and  another  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top. 
The  pipe  then  speaks  its  first  harmonic,  the 
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octave  of  the  fundamental  By  a  further  wind- 
pressure  three  nodes  may  form,  the  first  one- 
sixth  from  the  mouth,  the  third  at  a  similar 
distance  from  the  top,  and  the  second  halfway 
between  the  two,  the  pipe  giving  its  second  har- 
monic, a  twelfth  above  the  founc^tion. 

In  Stopped  Pipes  a  different  law  obtains ;  for 
the  waves  have  clearly  to  traverse  the  length  of 
the  tube  twice,  instead  of  once,  being  reflected  by 
the  closed  end.  This  fiEM;t  influences  the^podtion 
of  the  nodes.  Whtn  th<L  filUJftTnmttil  note  is 
struokr^6~  only  node  i»  at- theT^^q^ed  end.  In 
sounding  the  first  possible  harmonic,  another  node 
is  set  up  at  one-third  of  the  length  from  the  open 
end.  With  the  second  harmonic,  the  first  node 
forms  at  one-fifth  of  the  length  from  the  open  end, 
the  second  dividing  the  lower  four-fifths  into  two 
equal  parts.  In  any  case  the  stopped  end  must 
be  a  node ;  so  that  the  second  form  of  vibration 
of  the  open  pipe,  and  all  others  which  would 
render  the  stopper  the  centre  of  a  loop  or  ventral 
segment,  are  excluded.  Hence  the  harmonics  of  a 
stopped  pipe  follow  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  x,  3, 
5,  etc.  These  relations  were  discovered  by  Daniel 
Bemouilli,  and  are  generally  known  as  the  Lawb 
OF  Bernouilli.  In  both  stopped  and  open  pipes 
the  distance  fixim  an  open  end  to  the  nearest 
node  is  a  quarter  wave-length  of  the  note  emitted. 
In  the  open  pipe  there  is  no  further  limitation ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  stopped  pipe,  the  nearest 
node  to  the  mouth  must  also  be  distant  an  even 
number  of  quarter  wavelengths  frxun  the  stopped 
end,  which  is  itself  a  node. 

These  laws  hold  good  with  pipes  of  which  the 
bore  is  cylindrical  or  prismatic  with  parallel 
sides.  It  was  shown  by  Wheatstone  that  a  pipe 
of  conical  bore,  while  giving  out  a  similar  funda- 
mental note  to  one  of  the  same  length  of  cylin- 
drical shape,  differs  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
nodes  when  emitting  harmonic  sounds..  The  first 
node  in  a  conical  pipe  is  not  in  the  middle,  but 
some  distance  towards  the  smaller  end.  It  ap- 
pears from  modem  observations  that  the  laws  of 
Bemouilli  require  correction.  If  an  open  pipe  be 
stopped  at  one  end,  its  note  is  not  exactly  an 
octave  below  that  given  by  it  when  open,  but 
about  a  major  seventh.  According  to  theory, 
the  hypothesis  is  made  that  the  change  fixun 
constraint  to  a  condition  of  no  constraint  takes 
place  suddenly  at  the  point  where  the  wave-sys- 
tem leaves  the  pipe.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
practically  the  open  pipe  is  equivalent  to  one  a 
little  longer  than  its  actual  length,  by  about  '635 
of  the  radius  of  the  pipe  for  the  open  end,  and 
'59  for  the  mouth.  Kundt  haa  made  some 
valuable  researches  on  the  influence  of  the  di- 
ameter of  a  pipe  on  the  velocity  of  sound  within 
it,  which  are  beyond  our  present  limits.  They 
are  however  fullv  discussed  in  Lord  Bayleigh*B 
« Theory  of  Sound/  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  [W.  H.  S.] 

PIRATA,  IL.  Opera  in  two  acts ;  libretto 
by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  in  the  autum  of  1827 ;  in  Paris  at 
Th^tre  lUlien,  Feb.  I,  1832  ;  in  London,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  April  17,  1830.  \G.] 
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PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE,  THE.  A  oomie 
open  in  a  acts ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  musio  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Fifth  Aventie 
Theatre,  New  York,  Dec.  31,  1879 ;  and  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  London,  April  3, 1880.        [G.] 

PISARI,  Pabqualb  (called  Pixari  in  Santinl's 
catalogue),  eminent  church  composer,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Padre  Martini,  <the  Palestrina  of  the  i8th 
century,*  ion  of  a  maaon,  bom  in  Rome  in  1725. 
A  musician  named  Gasparino,  struck  by  his  beau- 
tiful voice  as  a  child,  urged  hhn  to  devote  himself 
to  music.  His  voice  developed  afterwards  into  a 
fine  bass,  but  he  took  less  to  singing  than  to  com- 
position, which  he  studied  under  Giovanni  Biordi. 
In  175  a  he  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  chapel 
as  Bupemumerary,  and  remained  a  member  till  his 
death  in  1778.  His  poverty  was  extreme,  and 
many,  perhaps  apocryphal,  stories  are  told  of  his 
writing  his  compositions  with  ink  made  from 
efaarccMd  and  water,  etc.  His  finest  work  is  a 
'  Dixit*  in  i6  real  parts,  sung  at  the  SS.  Apostoli 
in  1 770  by  150  performers.  A  Kyrie  and  Gloria 
in  48  parts  by  fiallabene  were  performed  on  the 
same  occasion.  Buraey  was  in  Rome  the  same 
year,  and  speaks  with  astonishment  of  the  learn- 
ing displayed  in  the  'Dixit '  (Present  State,  etc., 
iii.  383).  It  was  composed  for  the  court  of  Lisbon, 
together  with  a  service  for  eveiy  day  in  the  year, 
but  the  payment  was  so  long  delayed  that  by  the 
time  it  anived  Pisari  had  died,  and  his  nephew,  a 
journeyman  mason,  inherited  it.  The  singers  of 
the  Pope*s  chapel,  disappointed  witii  Tartini*s 
'  Miserere,*  requested  Pisari  to  write  one,  which 
he  did  in  9  parts,  but  it  was  a  comparative  failure. 
Baini  conjectures  that  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
task  for  the  Ring  of  Portugal  had  exhausted  his 
powers.  For  the  Pope's  chapel  he  composed 
several  masses,  psalms,  motets  in  8  parts,  two 
Te  Deums  in  8  parts,  uid  one  in  4,  which  Baini 
pronounces  a  lastingly  beautiful  work.  San- 
tin!  had  twelve  large  church  compositions  by 
Pisari ;  for  full  list  see  F^tis.  [F.  G.] 

PISARONI,  Bbnkdetta  Robaxuvda,  an  ex- 
6ellent  contralto  singer,  was  bom  at  Piaoenza, 
Feb.  6,  1793*  Her  instructors  were  Pino,  Moe- 
chini,  and  Marchesi.,  Her  first  public  appearances 
wen  made  at  Beigamo  in  181 1,  in  the  rdles  of 
Griselda,  Camilla,  and  others,  popular  at  that 
period.  Her  voice  was  then  a  high  soprano,  and 
her  accomplishments  as  a  singer  so  great  that,  in 
spite  of  a  singularly  unprepossessing  appearance, 
she  excited  great  admiration,  and  her  fame  spread 
rapidly  all  over  Italy.  A  serious  illness  which  she 
had  at  Parma,  in  18 13,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some 
of  her  upper  notes,  which  forced  her  to  abandon 
her  old  soprano  parts.  She  then  applied  herself 
to  cultivating  the  lower  r^^ter  of  her  voice, 
which  gained  considerably  in  extent  and  volume, 
while  the  artistic  resources  she  displayed  were  so 
great  that  the  career  by  which  she  is  remembered 
began  in  fact  at  this  time.  Some  few  of  her 
notes  had  always  a  guttund,  unpleasant  sound, 
but  in  spite  of  this  she  was  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  first  Italian  contralto.  She  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1837.  as  Arsace  in  'Semiramide.' 
Ft$tis  writes  of  this  occasion:    'Never  shall  I 
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forget  the  effect  prodaoed  on  the  aadtenoe  when, 
advancing  up  the  stage  with  her  back  to  the 
public,  contemplating  Uie  interior  of  the  temple^ 
she  enunciated  in  a  formidable  voice,  admiiably 
produced,  the  phrase  *  Eocomi  alfine  in  Babilonia  1 
A  transport  of  applause  responded  to  these  vigor- 
ous accents,  this  broad  style,  so  rars  in  oar  days; 
but  when  the  singer  tumed  round,  da^layiqg 
features  horribly  disfigured  by  smaU^pox,  a  sort 
of  shudder  of  honor  succeeded  to  the  first  enthv- 
siasm,  many  among  the  spectators  ahntting  their 
eyes  so  as  to  hear  without  being  oondeiimed  le 
see.  But  before  the  end  of  the  opera  hsr  per- 
formance had  gained  a  complete  victory.  Aiter 
a  few  months  the  public  thought  no  more  about 
Madame  Piuuroni's  lace,  dominated  as  alU  wers 
by  her  wonderful  talent.' 

She  herself  was  so  sensible  of  her  physical 
defects  that  she  never  accepted  an  engagement 
without  first  sending  her  portrait  to  the  manager, 
that  he  might  be  prepared  exactly  for  what  he 
was  undertaking. 

After  tinging  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago'  and 
*L*Italiana  in  Algeri,*  displaying  eminent  dra- 
matic as  well  as  vocal  qualities,  she  i^^Mared 
in  London  in  1829,  but  was  not  appreciated. 
For  two  years  afterwards  she  sang  at  Oadii^ 
and  then  returned  to  Italy.  Here  she  fiuled  te 
find  the  favour  shown  her  in  past  days.  Con- 
tralto parts  were  out  of  fashion ;  she  had,  too, 
earned  an  independent  fortune.  She  retired 
accordingly  into  private  life,  and  died  at  Piaoenaa, 
Aug.  6,  187a.  [F.A.M.] 

PISTON.  A  name  given  to  one  form  of  valvs 
used  in  brass  instruments  for  altering  the  coune 
of  the  vibrating  column  of  air,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing alteration  of  pitch.  The  other  form  is 
termed  a  rotatory  valve.  The  piston  consists  of 
a  vertical  tube  inserted  in  the  main  air-way; 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  at  right  an^es  to 
it.  Four  orifices  communicate  with  it  laterally; 
two  belonging  to  the  original  bore;  two  con- 
nected with  a  bye-path  or  channel  of  greater 
length  termed  the  '  valve  slide.'  In  the  vertical 
tube  itself  slides  an  air-tight  cylinder  or  piston, 
pressed  upwards  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring 
beneath  it,  and  prolonged  above  into  a  dicular 
button  or  fingei^piece  which  can  be  depressed  at 
pleasure.  Across  the  cylinder  are  two  oblique 
perf(»rations  occupying  its  central  portion.  In  a 
state  of  rest,  one  of  these  is  continuous  on  either 
side  with  the  bore  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
bye -path  is  obstructed.  But  when  the  finger- 
piece  is  depressed  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  spiral  spring,  the  former  is  doeed,  and  com- 
munication is  established  by  the  other  between 
the  main  bore  and  the  valve  slide  or  channeC 
The  ordinary  comet  d  ptMtons,  so  named  fix>m  tlus 
ingenious  contrivance,  usuidly  possesses  three 
of  these  pistons  worked  by  the  first  three  fingen 
of  the  right  hand,  the  musical  eifect  of  which 
has  been  described  under  that  title.  [Cobnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  403.]  The  Euphonium  or  bass  saxhorn 
is  generally  fumished  with  a  fourth  valve  for  the 
left  hand.  The  series  may,  however,  be  extended 
to  six  or  more,  though  it  is  rare  to  see  the  above 
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nnmben  exceeded.  The  French  hon,  horn  the 
cloeeneai  of  its  harmonic  aoonds,  hardly  needs 
more  than  two,  respectively  depressing  tiie  open 
note  a  tone  and  a  semitone :  these  are  usually 
attached  to  a  removable  slide,  and  can  be  re- 
placed by  a  plain  metal  tube.  [See  the  wood- 
cut under  Hobn,  vol.  i.  p.  747.]  The  early  pistons 
were  of  complicated  plan,  causing  several  abrupt 
angles  in  the  air-way,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
interfered  with  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the 
tone.  Modem  improvements  have  to  a  great 
degree  removed  this  defect;  though  there  still 
exists  a  prejudice  against  Uieir  use,  especially 
among  players  of  the  French  horn. 

In  the  rotatory  valve  the  vertical  piston  is 
replaced  by  a  horizontal  fourway  cock,  also  kept 
in  position  by  a  spring,  moved  by  a  lever  like 
that  of  a  dunnet  or  flute,  but  possessing  on  its 
circumference  the  same  pair  of  orifices,  and 
establishing  exactly  the  same  connexions  between 
tube  and  sUde  as  does  the  piston.  The  rotatory 
valve,  when  really  well  made,  is  perhaps  the  more 
perfect  of  the  two  as  a  mechanioU  contriv- 
ance ;  but  it  is  somewhat  more  liable  to  stick 
fast,  and  less  eanly  accessible  for  cleaning  than 
the  piston-valve.  The  device  is  quite  of  recent 
invention,  due  in  great  measure  to  M.  Adolphe 
Sax,  and  has  completely  superseded  the  older 
contrivance  of  keys,  as  in  the  key-bugle,  ophi- 
deide,  and  the  ancient  serpent.  It  is  liable  to 
considerable  imperfections  of  intonation  from  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  major 
and  minor  tones  and  semitones ;  also  from  the 
different  theoretical  length  of  the  valve-slides 
due  to  alterations  of  key  or  of  crook.  Mr.  Bas- 
sett  has  ingeniously  added  to  the  trumpet  an 
extra  valve,  which  he  terms  the  '  comma  valve ' 
or  piston,  and  which  corrects  the  former  error  ; 
the  latter  must  be  left  to  the  ear  of  the  per- 
former, and  is  often  sadly  neglected.    [W.H.  S.] 

PITCH.  This  word,  in  its  general  sense,  re- 
fers to  the  position  of  any  sound  in  the  musical 
scale  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  this  being  deter- 
mined by  the  corresponding  vibration-number, 
i.  e.  the  number  of  double  vibrations  per  second 
which  will  produce  that  sound.  Thus  when  we 
speak  of  one  sound  being  *  higher  in  pitch '  than 
another,  we  mean  that  the  vibrations  producing 
the  former  are  more  rapid  than  those  producing 
the  latter,  so  giving  what  is  recognised  as  a 
higher  sound.  The  general  nature  of  this  rela- 
tion may  be  studied  in  works  on  acoustics ;  it  is 
sufiScient  here  to  state  that,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, when  the  exact  pitch  of  any  musical  sound 
has  to  be  defined,  this  is  most  properly  done  by 
stating  its  vibration-number. 

Standard  of  Pitch,  It  becomes,  then,  an  im- 
portant practical  question  for  the  musician,  what 
IS  the  exact  pitch  corresponding  to  the  written 
notes  he  is  accustomed  to  use?  or,  to  put  the 
question  in  a  simpler  form,  what  is  the  true  vi- 
bration-number attached  to  any  one  given  note, 


say.  for  example,  treble  0 


for  if  this 


is  known,  the  true  pitch  of  any  other  note  can 
be  calcnlatfld  from  it  by  well-known  rules. 


Tliis  opens  the  vexed  question  of  what  is 
called  the  'Standard  of  Pitch.*  According  to 
reason  and  common  sense  there  ought  to  be  some 
agreement  among  the  musicians  of  the  world  as 
to  what  musical  note  should  be  denoted  by  a 
certain  musical  sign ;  but  unfortunately  there  is 
no  such  agreement,  and  the  question  is  therefore 
still  undetermined.  It  has  been  much  debated,^ 
but  it  must  suffice  here  to  state  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  that  have  been  elicited  in  the 
discussion. 

We  have  no  positive  data  as  to  the  pitch  used 
in  the  earliest  music  of  our  present  form,  but  we 
may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  it  by  inference.  The 
two  octaves  of  Pythogoras's  Greek  scale  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  compass  of  male 
voices,  and  when  Guide  added  the  Gamma  (G), 
one  tone  below  the  Proslambanomenos  of  the 
Greeks,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  expressed 
the  lowest  note  that  could  be  comfortably  taken 
by  ordinary  voices  of  the  bass  kind.  This  is  a 
matter  of  physiology,  and  is  known  to  be  somewhere 
about  90  to  100  vibrations  per  second;  according 
to  which  the  treble  C,  two  octaves  and  a  fourth 
higher,  would  lie  between  480  and  533. 

At  a  later  period  some  information  of  a  more 
positive  kind  is  obtained  by  organ  pipes,  respect- 
ing the  dimensions  of  which  evidence  exists ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  pitch  varied  considerably, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  music  used,  there 
being  very  different  pitches  for  religious  and 
secular  purposes  respectively.  The  inconvenience 
of  this  however  seems  to  have  been  foimd  out,  and 
early  in  the  1 7th  century  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  Mean  Pitch  which  should  reconcile 
the  requirements  of  the  church  with  those  of  the 
chamber.  It  was  about  a  whole  tone  above  the 
flattest,  and  a  minor  third  below  the  highest 
pitch  used.  The  effort  to  introduce  this  was 
successful,  and  the  evidence  shovws  that  from  this 
date  for  about  two  centuries,  down  to  about  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  the  pitch  in  use  was  toler- 
ably uniform.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a  long  list  of 
examples  taken  at  various  dates  over  this  period, 
varying  for  A,  fit>m  415  to  429,  or  for  C  frvm  498 
to  515  vibrations,  ^nds  is  an  extreme  range  of 
only  about  half  a  semitone,  which,  considering 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  means  then  prac- 
ticable of  obtaining  identity  and  uniformity,  is 
remarkably  satisfactory.  During  this  period 
lived  and  wrote  all  the  greatest  musicians  we 
know,  including  Bach,  Huidel,  Purcell,  Haydn, 
Mocart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  and  partly 
Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and  Bossini.  That  is  to  say, 
the  heroes  of  music,  the  founders  and  perfecters  dt 
modem  musical  art,  all  thought  out  their  music 
and  arranged  it  to  be  played  and  sung  in  this 
pitch.  This  is  therefore  emphatically  the  C/ofti- 
eal  Pitch  of  music.  And  singularly  enough,  it 
agrees  with  the  presumptive  determination  we 
have  made  of  the  pitch  that  must  have  been  used 
in  the  earliest  times. 

But,  unhappily,  this  satisfiiotory  state  of  things 
was  disturbed  by  influences  arising  from  modem 

1  TIm  iDott  thoroni^  InTwtlgatSoo  of  thb  ratjcct  wfll  be  foand  tn 
two  papen  nmd  before  tbs  SocleQr  of  Aita.  May  Vi,  1877.  and  March  S 
UW.  by  Mr.  A.  J.  XlUi,  F JL& 
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progress.  The  orebestra  began  to  assume  greater 
importaiioe  as  regards  its  wLd  element,  new  and 
improved  wind  instrmnents  being  introduced,  and 
the  use  of  them  being  much  extended.  This  led 
to  a  constant  desire  ror  louder  and  more  exciting 
effects,  and  both  makers  and  users  of  wind  in- 
struments soon  perceived  that  such  effects  might 
be  enhanced  by  raising  slightly  the  pitch  of  the 
sounds.  The  wind  instruments  were  of  course 
the  standards  in  an  orchestra,  and  so  a  gradual 
rise  crept  in,  which  both  strings  and  voices  were 
obliged  to  follow.  The  conductors,  who  ought  in 
the  mterests  of  good  music  to  have  checked  this, 
were  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the 
mischief  that  was  being  done,  until  at  length  it 
assumed  alarming  propOTtions.  In  1878  the  opera 
band  at  Covent  Garden  were  playing  at  about 
Asa 450  or  0=540,  being  a  rise  of  a  semitone 
above  the  'classical  pitch*  used  down  to  Bee* 
thoven*s  day. 

Such  a  change  was  attended  with  many  evils. 
It  altered  the  character  of  the  best  composi- 
tions; it  tended  to  spoil  the  performance  and 
ruin  the  voices  of  the  best  singers ;  and  it  threw 
the  musical  world  into  confusion  from  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
symbols  used;  and  all  for  no  object  whatever, 
as  no  one  could  affirm  that  the  new  pitch  was 
on  any  ground  better  than  the  old  one.  Accord- 
ingly strong  remonstrances  were  expressed  from 
time  to  time,  and  efforts  were  made  either  to 
restore  the  original  pitch,  or  at  least  to  stop  its 
further  rise,  and  to  obtain  some  general  agree- 
ment for  uniformity.  In  1834  a  *  Congress  of 
Physicists '  held  at  Stuttgart  adopted  a  proposal 
by  Soheibler  to  fix  the  A  at  440  (true  C^^iS), 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  had  any  practi- 
cal result.  In  1858  the  French  government 
appointed  a  commission,  consisting  partly  of 
musicians  ^  and  partly  of  physicists,  to  consider 
the  subject.  The  instructions  stated  that  'the 
constant  and  increasing  elevation  of  the  pitch 
presents  inconveniences  by  which  the  musical 
art,  composers,  artists,  and  musical  instrument 
makers  all  equally  suffer,  and  the  difference  ex- 
isting between  the  pitches  of  different  countries, 
of  different  musical  establishments,  and  of  dif- 
ferent manu&cturing  houses,  is  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment in  musical  combinations  and  of 
difficulties  in  commercial  relations.*  The  Com- 
mission reported  in  Feb.  1859.'  After  substan- 
tiating the  facts  of  the  rise  (which  they  attributed 
to  the  desire  for  increased  sonority  and  bril- 
liancy on  the  part  of  instrument-makers)  and  the 
great  want  of  uniformity,  they  resolved  to  recom- 
mend a  fixed  standard:  AB435  (G  trueB52a; 
C  by  equal  temperament -15 17).  lliis  was  con- 
finned  by  a  legal  decree,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
in  France  generally,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  musical  interests  in  that  country. 

Soon  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  do 
something  in  England.     A  committee  was  ap- 

1  The  mittldutt  were  Anber.  BaUifr  (who  drew  the  Beport). 
Berllos.  Mererbeer,  Boestnl,  tod  TbomM.  The  other  memben  were 
Felletler,  DespreU.  DouoH,  Lissejoua,  Monneli.  and  Gen.  MeUlnet. 

s  Bapport  et  Anttia  pour  I*iSUbll»ieniRnt  en  Franre  d'ttn  diapason 
niulcal  unlfoniMi    rairlf,  Imprlmdrle  ImpOrtale.  UB9. 
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pointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  reported  is 
1869,  recommending  the  Stuttgart  standard  of 
0  =  528 ;  but  the  recommendation  fell  dead,  and 
had  no  influence.  Other  agitations  and  discua* 
sions  have  taken  place  since,  but  all  without 
effect,  and  the  state  of  matters  in  this  oonntiy  in 
regard  to  the  standard  of  pitch  is  as  follows. 
The  principal  orchestras  continue  to  play  at  the 
elevated  pitch ;  but  this  is  repudiated  by  the 
general  consensus  of  vocal  performers,  and  in 
all  cases  where  an  orchestra  does  not  come  into 
requisition,  as  in  churches  and  at  vocal  conoerts, 
a  much  lower  pitch  is  used,  corresponding  nearly 
with  either  the  French  or  the  'classa<sl'  one. 
Hence  all  idea  of  uniformity  in  the  practical  inter- 
pretation of  music  becomes  out  of  the  question ; — 
a  state  of  things  most  deplorable,  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  musical  education  of  the  country. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  theory,  a  philosophical  standard  of 
pitch  can  be  devisod,  based  on  natural  fiMts,  like 
the  standards  of  measure,  weight,  and  time. 
Such  a  standard  is  easily  deducible.  We  may 
assume  the  existence  of  a  note  corresponding  to 
the  simplest  possible  rate  of  vibration,  vis.  one 
per  tecond ;  and  the  various  octaves  of  this  note 
will  be  represented  by  a,  4,  8,  etc.  vibrations, 
being  a  series  of  powers  of  the  number  a. 
This  theoretical  note  is  found  to  agree  so  neariy 
with  the  musician's  idea  of  the  note  0  (the  sim- 
plest or  fundamental  note  in  our  modem  musical 
system),  that  they  may  be  assumed  to  corre- 


spond, and  we  thus  get 


P 


51a  double 


vibrations  per  second,  which  may  be  called  the 
'Philosophical  Standard  of  Pitch,*  and  which  is 
adopted,  for  theoretical  purposes,  in  many  books 
on  music.  And  as  it  will  be  seen  that  this  cor- 
responds very  fitirly  with  the  *  Classical  Pitch  * 
which  was  in  vc^ue  during  the  best  periods  of 
music,  and  differs  very  little  from  the  authorised 
French  pitch  and  the  vocal  pitch  now  followed 
in  England,  it  would  form  a  reasonably  good 
standard  in  a  practical  as  well  as  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view.  [W.  P.] 

PITCHPIPE.  A  small  stopped  diapason 
pipe  with  long  movable  graduated  stopper,  blown 
by  the  mouth,  and  adjustable  approximately  to 
any  note  of  the  scale  by  pushing  the  stopper 
inwards  or  outwards.  A  pipe  of  this  kind  is  so 
much  influeuced  by  temperature,  moisture,  force 
of  blowing,  and  irregularities  of  calibre,  that  it 
can  only  be  depended  on  for  the  pitch  of  vocal 
music,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted  for  more  accur»te 
determinations.  A  small  reed  pipe  of  the  firee 
species,  in  which  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
portion  of  metal  is  controll^  by  a  rotating  spiral, 
is  somewhat  superior,  and  far  less  bulky  than 
the  older  contrivance.  It  is  known  as  Eardley  s 
patent  chromatic  pitchpipe.  Sets  of  single  firee 
reeds,  each  in  its  own  tube,  arranged  in  a  box, 
forming  a  more  or  less  complete  scale,  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  form  comparatively  trustworthy 
implements ;  if  tuned  to  equal  temperament  tbey 
may  be  employed  to  facilitate  pianoforte  or  organ 
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iimiiig.  All  pitchpipes  are  however  inferior  in 
accuracy  to  tuning-forka :  the  only  advantage 
they  possess  over  the  latter  being  their  louder, 
more  strident,  more  coercive  tone,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  beats  are  produced.  No 
accurate  tuning  is  practicable  except  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  beats  and  interferences.  [W.H.S.] 

PITONI,  GiusiPPi  Ottavio,  eminent  musi- 
cian of  the  Roman  school,  bom  March  18,  1657, 
at  Rieti ;  firom  the  age  of  five  attended  the  musio- 
■chool  of  Pompeo  Natale,  and  was  successively 
chorister  at  Sui  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini,  and  the 
SS.  Apostoli  in  Rome.  Here  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Foggia,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
counterpoint  during  several  years.  In  1673  he 
became  Maestro  di  Gapella  at  Terra  di  Rotondo, 
and  afterwards  at  Assisi,  where  he  began  to  score 
Palestrina*8  works,  a  practice  he  afterwards  en- 
joined on  his  pupils,  as  the  best  way  of  studying 
style.  In  1676  he  removed  to  Rieti,  and  in  1677 
became  Maestro  di  Gapella  of  the  Gollegio  di  San 
Marco  in  Rome,  where  his  pieces  for  two  and 
three  choirs  were  first  performed.  He  was  also 
engaged  by  various  other  churches,  San  Apolli- 
nare  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  in  1686,  the 
Lateran  in  1708,  and  St.  Peter's  in  17 19,  but  he 
retained  his  post  at  San  Marco  till  his  death, 
Feb.  I,  1743,  and  was  buried  there. 

Pitoni's  *  Dixit  *  in  16  parts  is  still  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  music  sung  at  St.  Peter's  during 
Holy  Week,  and  his  masses  'Li  Pastori  a 
Maremme,'  'Li  Pastori  a  montagna,'and  'Moeca/ 
founded  openly  on  popular  melodies,  still  sound 
fresh  and  new.  His  fertility  was  enormous ;  for 
St.  Peter's  alone  he  composed  complete  services 
for  the  entire  year.  He  also  wrote  many  pieces 
for  six  and  nine  choirs.  He  compiled  a  history 
of  the  Maestri  di  Gapella  of  Rome  from  1500 
to  1700,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Vatican 
library,  and  was  used  by  Baini  for  his  life  of 
Palestrina.  Gaspari  drew  the  attention  of  F^tis 
to  a  work  of  108  pages,  'Guida  Armonica  di 
Giuseppe  Ottavio  Pitoni,*  presumably  printed  in 
1689.  The  MS.  is  lost.  Among  Pitoni*s  num- 
erous pupils  were  Durante,  Leo,  and  Feo.  The 
library  of  the  Gorsini  Palace  in  Rome  contains  a 
biography  of  him  by  his  friend  Greronimo  Ghiti  of 
Siena.  Proske's  'Musica  Divina*  contains  a 
mass  and  a  requiem,  6  motets,  a  psalm,  a  hymn, 
and  a  '  Gluistus  hctua  est,'  by  Pitoni.       [F.  G.] 

PITTMAN,  JosiAH,  the  son  of  a  musician, 
bom  Sept.  3,  18 16.  He  began  to  study  both 
theory  and  practice  at  an  early  age,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Goodman  and  of  S.  S.  Wesley  on  the 
organ  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  of  Moscheles  on  the 
piano.  He  held  the  post  of  oiganist  at  Syden- 
ham (1831),  Tooting  (1833),  and  Spitalfields 
(1S35)  successively — the  last  of  the  three  for 
I  a  years.  Feeling  the  need  of  fuller  instraction 
in  theonr  he  visited  Frankfort  in  1836  and  7, 
and  stuiued  with  Schnyder  von  Wartensee.  In 
185a  he  was  elected  organist  to  Lincoln's  Inn: 
the  service  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition, 
but  Mr.  Pittman's  zeal,  perseverance  and  judg- 
ment improved  it  greatly,  and  he  remained  there 
for  13  yean.    It  was  in  support  of  this  reform 
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that  he  wrote  a  little  book  entitled  *The  People 
in  Church,'  which  at  the  time  excited  much  at- 
tention. He  also  oompoeed  many  services  and 
anthems  for  the  Chapel.  Since  tiien  Mr.  Pitt- 
man  has  been  connected  with  the  Opera  as  accom- 
panyist,  first  at  Her  Majesty*s  (1865-68)  and 
since  at  Covent  Garden.  His  early  predilections 
were  for  the  Grerman  organ  music,  and  like  Gaunt- 
lett,  Jacob,  and  the  Weeleys  he  worked  hard  by 
precept,  example  and  publication  to  introduce 
Bach's  fugues,  and  pedal  organs,  into  England. 
When  Mendelssohn  came  here  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  play  and  of  profiting  by  his 
society.  For  several  years  Mr.  Pittman  delivered 
the  annual  course  of  lectures  on  music  at  the 
London  Institution.  [G.] 

PIXIS,  a  &mily  of  musicians.  Fbiedbioh 
WiLHiLX,  the  elder,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Abb^ 
Vogler  in  Mannheim  in  1770,  and  still  lived 
there  in  1805.  He  published  organ-music,  and 
sonatas  and  trios  for  PF.    His  eldest  son,  also 

Fbikdrioh  Wilhelx,  bom  in  Mannheim, 
1786,  studied  the  violin  under  Ritter,  Luigi,  and 
Franzel,  early  made  a  name,  and  travelled 
throughout  Germany  with  his  bther  and  brother. 
At  Hamburg  he  took  lessons  from  Viotti.  In 
1804  he  entered  the  Elector's  Chapel  at  Mann- 
heim, and  afterwards  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
became  professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and 
Capellmeister  of  the  theatre,  and  died  Oct.  20, 
1 84  2 .    His  brother, 

JoHAKK  Peteb,  bom  1788,  pianist  and  com- 
poser for  the  PE.,  lived  with  his  fiither  and 
brother  till  1809,  when  he  settled  in  Munich. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  great  note  there.  His  adopted  daughter, 
Franzilla  GtJRiNOEB  (bom  1816  at  Lichten- 
thai,  Baden),  developing  a  good  mezzo  soprano 
voice  and  real  talent,  he  trained  her  for  a  singer, 
and  in  1833  started  with  her  on  a  tour,  which 
extended  to  Naples.  Here  Pacini  wrote  for  her 
the  part  of  Saffo  in  his  well-known  opera  of  that 
name.  After  her  marriage  to  an  Italian,  Pixis 
settled  finally  in  Baden-Baden,  and  gave  lessons 
at  his  well-known  villa  there  almost  up  to  his 
death  on  Dec.  21, 1874.  He  composed  much  for 
the  PF.^-concertos,  sonatas,  and  drawing-room 
pieces,  all  now  forgotten,  llie  fact  that  he  con- 
tributed the  3rd  variation  to  the  *  Hexameron,' 
in  company  ^th  Liszt,  Czemy,  Thalberg,  Hers 
and  Chopin,  shows  the  position  which  he  held  in 
Paris.  His  works  amount  in  all  to  more  than  1 50. 
Though  not  whoUy  devoid  of  originality  he  was 
apt  to  follow  too  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven.  In  183 1  he  composed  an 
opera  'Bibiana'  for  Mme.  Schroedei>Devrient, 
produced  in  Paris  without  success.  '  Die  Sprache 
des  Herzens'  was  composed  in  1836  for  the 
Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin.  [F.  G.] 

PIZZICATO  (ItaL  for  'pinched').  On  the 
violin,  and  other  instruments  of  the  violin-tribe, 
a  note  or  a  passage  is  said  to  be  played  pizzicato 
if  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  bow, 
but  by  being  pinched  or  plucked  with  the  finger. 
The  pizzicato  is  used  as  much  in  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  as  in  sdo  pieces.    A  well-known 
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instance  of  effective  oroheitral  pizscato  ooeiin 
in  the  Bcherzo  of  Beethoven*!  C  minor  Symphony, 
just  before  the  entry  of  the  finale,  and  also  in 
the  adagio  of  the  same  master's  Bb  Symphony. 
The  canzonetta  in  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  m 
£b,  op.  12,  affords  an  illustration  of  its  use  in 
chamber-music.  In  solo-playing  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  pizzicato  executed  with  the 
left,  and  that  with  the  right  hand.  The  former 
one  is  more  frequently  used,  but  not  so  much  in 
classical  as  in  brilliant  modem  pieces.  Paga- 
nini  made  an  extensive  use  of  it,  either  by 
playing  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  to  a  tune 
played  with  the  bow  (a),  or  in  quick  passages 
wiUi  arco  notes  interspersed  (b)  and  (c). 


(a)Arco 


&m 


Paoanini. 


Mk«IKl. 


^w 


«tc. 


(The  notes  marked  *  to  be  played  pizzicato  with 
the  left  hand.) 

A  natural  harmonic  note,  when  played  pizzi- 
cato, produces  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  note  on  the  harp.  Stemaale  Bennett  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  serenade  of  his  Chamber-Trio. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  another  instance  of  this 
effect  to  be  found.  [P-D.] 

PLAGAL  CADENCE  is  the  form  in  which 
the  final  Tonic  chord  is  preoeded  by  Subdominant 
Harmony.    [See  Cadence.] 


I 
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LC  H.  H.  P.] 
PLAGAL  MODES  (Lat.  Modi  plagalea;  Gr. 
ftXdytot  i}xo«*J  Germ.  Plagaltdne,  Seitentdne, 
NthientHne).  When  the  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies 
were  first  reduced  to  systematic  order,  tradi- 
tionally by  S.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  4th  century,  four  Modes 
only  were  in  r.se — those  beginning  and  ending 
on  the  notes  now  called  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  These 
venerable  Scales,  known  as  the  'Four  Authen- 
tic Modes,'  were  named  and  numbered,  in  imi- 
tation of  certain  still  more  antient  Greek  tonal- 
ities firom  which  they  were  more  or  less  directly 

>  In  eootndliUnetlon  to  the  xvpiM  fx^S  or  Authoitlc  Modes. 


derived.  Thus,  the  first,  having  D  fa  its  Final, 
was  called  '  Authentus  primus,'  or,  the  *  Dorian 
Mode' ;  the  second,  witn  £  for  its  Final,  'Au- 
thentus deutems,'  or,  the  *  Phrygian  Mode' ;  the 
third,  with  F  for  its  Final,  'Authentus  tritos,' 
or,  the  'Lydian  'Mode*;  the  fourth,  with  G 
for  its  Final,  'Authentus  tetrardus,*  or,  the 
'  Mixolydian  '  Mode.'  And  the  compnas  of  theae 
Modes  was  sufficiently  extended  to  include  that 
of  all  the  Ecdesiastioid  Melodies  then  in  com- 
mon use. 

Some  two  hundred  years  later — if  tradition 
may  be  trusted — S.  Gregory  added  to  thess 
Modes  four  others,  directly  clerived  from  them, 
and  hence  called  Plagnl  Modes  (from  'wXajun, 
oblique,  borrowed).  These  supplemental  St^es 
involved  no  new  combinations  of  Tones  and  Semi- 
tones. They  were  simply  formed  by  enlaiging 
the  compass  of  the  Authentic  Modes,  downwuds^ 
to  the  extent  of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  the  three 
upper  notes  being  removed,  in  order  that  the 
compass  of  the  Scale  might  still  be  compriaed 
within  the  limits  of  an  Octave,  while  the  Final 
remained  unchanged.  This  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, if  we  bear  in  mind  that  every  Authen- 
tic Scale  consists  of  a  Perfect  Fifth,  and  a 
Perfect  Fourth,  the  Fourth  being  placed  above 
the  Fifth,  and  beginning  on  the  note  on  which 
the  Fifth  ends.  [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical.] Thus,  the  First,  or  Dorian  Mode,  cosh 
sists  of  a  Fifth,  D,  £,  F,  G,  A.  surmounted  by 
a  Fourth,  A,  B,  C,  D.    Now,  if  we  add  an  A, 

B,  and  C,  beneath  the  lower  D,  and  compensate 
for  this  extension  by  removing   the  upper  B, 

C,  and  D,  we  shall  produce  a  Scale  consutiii^ 
of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  A,  B,  C,  D,  surmounted 
by  a  Perfect  Fifth,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A ;  and  this 
Scale  will  be  the  Plagal  form  of  the  Dorian 
Mode,  and  will  serve  as  the  type  of  all  similar 
derivations,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  following 
examples : — 

Dcrian. 


m 


FInaL 


Authentic  Form. 


Pla«aironn. 


JSL 


^'A'-'\ 


Phrygian, 


P 


Ffaial. 


AutbcDtJo  Fomi. 


PlagalFbrm. 


-^ 


-JSL 


1SL 


I 


Lifdian, 


$ 


Final. 


Authentle  Form. 


zz: 


3=2: 


za: 


^ 


L 


PUfBlForm. 


*  The  HypcfphiTVlut  of  ■aitianw  CapeUa.  Otfled.  abo.  ^  the* 
who  contend  for  the  purely  Greek  origin  of  the  Eoclealaatical  Mote, 
the  AtoUan ;  the  true  Greek  Lfdlan  bein^  a  whole  TtMw  hlcher  thaa 
the  Phrygian,  and  not,  as  in  this  am,  a  Benltoao 

a  The  Byperlydian  of  Capalte. 
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Mixol^ian. 


$ 


Final. 


2a: 


AttUMOtle  Foma. 


-s»- 


-JSL 


-^ 


is: 


^ 


m 


PlatalFonn. 


J 


The  number  of  the  Modes  being  thus  increased 
to  eight,  a  new  form  of  nomenclature  was  na- 
turally demanded  for  them,  while  a  new  system 
of  numbering  became  stiU  more  imperatively 
necessary.  The  change  of  nomenclature  was 
easily  arranged.  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
confusion,  the  old  names  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Ly- 
dian,  and  Mixolydian,  were  still  retained  for 
the  Authentic  Modes,  while  the  Plagal  forms 
were  distinguished  from  them  by  the  addition  of 
the  prefix  Hypo  (under),  the  new  Scales  being 
called  the  Hypodorian,^  Hypophrygian,^  Hypo- 
lydian,  and  Hypomixolydian,'  Modes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Modes  should  be  entirely  changed ;  the 
Phrygian  becoming  the  Third  Mode,  instead  of 
the  Second ;  the  Lydian,  the  Fifth ;  and  the 
Mixolydian,  the  Seventh :  the  Second,  Fourth, 
Sixth,  and  Eighth  places,  being  reserved  for  the 
newer  Plagal  forms. 

The  next  great  change  was  the  introduction 
of  two  new  Authentic  Modes,  called  the  i£olian, 
and  the  Ionian,*  having  A  and  G  for  their 
Finals,  and  naturally  giving  rise  to  two  new 
Plagal  forms,  entitled  the  Hypoeeolian,*  and 
Hypoionian,*  and  lyinf  between  £  and  £,  and 
G  and  G,  respectively.^ 
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The  precise  time  at  which  these  new  Modes 
were  brought  into  general  use  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  we  hear  of  them,  with  certainty,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (ob.  814), 
though  the  earliest  exhaustive  account  of  the 
entire  system  bequeathed  to  us  is  that  contained 
in  the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus,  published  in 
1529.  The  learned  author  of  this  invaluable 
work  insists  strongly  upon  the  use  of  twelve 
distinct  tonalities,  and  prefaces  his  volume  with 

I  Tha  HTpennizoljrdtan  of  Ptolany. 
9  Tha  HjrpenBullaa  of  Capella. 
a  The  HnMrlMtlan.  or  HTperloolan.  <tf  Oapdla. 
«  80  called  by  Porphyrlus.  By  Apulaliu  and  Oapell*  eallad  tlie  lastlaa. 
■  The  Hyperdortan  of  Capella.         «  The  Hypolattian  of  Capella. 
T  In  the  loclasiattlcal  Music  of  the  Eastern  Church,  nine  Kodaa  only 
an  admitted,  under  the  foUowInf  titlea  ^- 


I.  Dorian  (aO. 
IL  Hypodorian  fvAaYWW.aT. 
IIL  FhtTSiiA  090. 
Iv.  Hypophryglao(vA^ryior/f). 

▼.  Lydian  (y'). 


tL  Hypolydlan  (o-AaYtor  y\ 
Tli.  Miiolydian  (j'). 
vUL  HypomUmlydian  (vAoyior 
«). 

Il  jEullan. 


a  list  of  them,  divided  into  two  parallel  oolunms, 
the  first  of  which  contains  the  Plagal,  and  the 
second  the  Authentic  Modes,  arranged  in  their 
natural  order,  the  series  being  supplemented  by 
the  rejected  Hyperseolian  Mode,*  having  B  for  its 
Final,  and  its  Plagal  derivative,  the  Hyperphiy- 
gian,*  with  the  necessary  caution,  sed  est  ttror}^ 
The  completion  of  the  Gregorian  system  by 
the  addition  of  the  .^k>lian  and  Ionian  Modes, 
with  their  respective  Plagals,  was  productive  of 
very  important  results,  and  enriched  the  series 
witn  the  capability  of  introducing  a  fiyr  greater 
amount  of  varied  expression  thim  is  apparent 
at  first  sight.     Some  writers  have  objected  to 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  in  reality  no 
more  than  unnecessary  reduplications  of  already 
existing  Scales,  since,  in  its  compass,  and  the 
disposition  of  its  Semitones,  the  .vidian  Mode 
corresponds  exactly  with   the  Hypodorian,  the 
Hyposeolian  with  the  Phrygian,  the  Ionian  with 
the  Hypolydian,  and  the  Hypoionian  with  the 
Mixolydian.^  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Hypo- 
mixolydian  Mode  should  also  be  regarded  as 
superfluous,  since  its  compass,  and  Semitones,  coi:- 
respond  precisely  with  those  of  the  Dorian.    But 
a  little  consideration  will  prove  this  argimient 
to  be  utterly  fallacious.    In  all  that  concerns 
expression,  the  Eighth  Mode  differs,  to^o  ccelo, 
from  the  First ;  for  its  Final — the  note  to  which 
the  ear  is  constantly  attracted — lies  in  the  middle 
of  its  series  of  sounds,  whereas,  in  the  Dorian 
Mode,  it  occupies  the  lowest  place.    This  pecu- 
liarity invests  all  the  Plagal  Modes,  without 
exception,    with  a  character  entirely  different 
firom  that  which   distinguishes    the  Authentic 
series;  a  &ct  which  was  so  well  known  to  the 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject  that  they  assigned 
to  each  Mode  a  special  epithet   descriptive  of 
its  aesthetic  peculiarities.     Thus,  the  First  Mode 
was  called  'Modus  Gravis,'  the  Second,  ' Modus 
Tristis,'  the  Third,  'Modus  Mysticus/  the  Fourth, 
*  Modus  Hannonicus,*  the  Fifth,  '  Modus  Laetus,* 
the  Sixth,  *  Modus  Devotus,*  the  Seventh,  '  Mo* 
dus  Angelicus,'  and  the  Eighth,  'Modus  Per- 
fectus/"     On  carefully  examining  this  classi- 
fication, we  shall  find  that  the  Plagal  Modes  are 
everywhere  characterised  by  a  ciumer  and  less 
decided  force  of  expression  than  their  authentic 
originals ;  thus,  while  the  latter  are  described 
as  Grave,  Mystical,  Joyful,  and  Angelic,   the 
former  are  merely   Sad,  Harmonious,   Devout, 
and  Perfect.    The  solenm  grandeur  of  the  First 

•  More  tenerally  known  aa  the  Loerlan  Mode, 

•  The  Hyperlydian  of  FoUtlanus ;  but  now  mora  fenerally  known 
aa  the  Ilypoloerian. 

I*  It  b  probable  that  thii  cauUon  is  directed  only  afahut  Polltian*! 
method  of  nomenclature ;  but  It  Is  equally  applicable  to  the  Mode 
itself,  which  is  utterly  discarded  by  the  Great  Masters. 

11  The  later  editors  of  Proske's  '  Musica  Dirina.*  adopting  this  er> 
rotieous  theorj.  have  described  Palestrina's  '  Mlssa  Pap«  Maroelll '  as 
being  written  In  the  Mixolydian  Mode,  whereas  it  is  really  In  the 
Hypoionian.  In  this  partieialar  case,  even  Baitil  has  fallen  into  an 
error  which  Proeke.  himself  the  moat  oonsclentloiu  of  editors,  was 
always  careful  to  avoid. 

n  Flgulus  Interprvts  the  sentiment  of  the  Modes  somewhat  differ- 
cnUy— In  the  case  of  the  First  Mode,  with  a  very  wide  dUferenee 
faMleed.  His  epithets  are.  i.  Hilaris;  il.  Mflwtus;  ill.  Austerus; 
It.  Blandus ;  ▼.  Jncundus :  Ti.  Mollis :  tIL  Gravis  ;  tUL  Modestua. 
Tlie  dUfcrenee  of  sentiasent  between  the  Authentic  and  Plagal 
Modes  is  even  more  strongly  sM  forth  here  than  in  the  more 
ganerallT-raeeiTed  (yaopsis  giTeo  aboT«,  in  the  text 
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Mode  gives  plftce  to  the  aadneiB  of  the  Second ; 
while  the  joy  of  the  Fifth  merges,  in  the  Sixth, 
into  devotion.  That  this  distinction  can  be  in 
no  wise  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  Semi- 
tones is  evident ;  for  we  have  already  shown  that 
these  are  similarly  placed,  in  different  Modes ; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar aspect  of  the  tonalitv  with  regard  to  the 
situation  of  its  Final — to  tne  difference  of  effect 
produced  by  a  point  of  ultimate  repose  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Scale,  as  contrasted  with  that 
peculiar  to  one  resting  on  the  lowest  degree. 
And  a  similar  difference  of  expression  may  be 
found,  even  in  Saccular  Music,  if  we  only  examine 
it  carefully.  Take,  for  instance,  the  three  fol- 
lowing beautiful  old  Melodies,  in  the  Ionian 
Mode  transposed ;  the  first  of  which  lies  betweoi 
the  Tonic  and  its  Octave ;  the  second,  between 
the  Dominant  and  its  Octave ;  and  the  third, 
between  the  Dominant,  and  the  Tonic  in  the 
Octave  above.  Is  it  possible  to  deny,  that,  apart 
from  its  natural  individuality,  each  of  them  owes 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  position  it  occupies 
in  the  Scale? 

Authentic  Melodp,    '  The  Blue-B«ll  of  Scotland.' 
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Now,  the  first  of  these  Melodies,  lying  en- 
tirely between  the  Tonic  and  its  Octave,  is 
strictly  Authentic;  the  second,  lying  between 
the  Dominant  and  its  Octave,  is  strictly  Plagal ; 


and  the  third,  occupying  the  entire  range  of  the 
Mode,  from  the  Dominant  below  to  the  Tonic 
in  the  next  Octave  above,  is  Mixed.  [See 
Modes,  thb  Ecclesiastical.]  Here,  then,  are 
three  varieties  of  expression  producible  by  the 
Ionian  Mode  alone ;  and,  when  we  remember  the 
number  of  Modes,  which,  in  addition  to  this  dis- 
tinction, obtainable  by  mere  change  of  position, 
possess  a  distinct  tonality  also^  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  immense  fund  of  variefy  with 
which  the  6r^;orian  system  is  endowed.  More- 
over, it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Melody  should  be  restricted  to  the  exact  com- 
pass  of  an  Octave.  Originally,  as  we  leain  from 
Hermannus  Contractus,  no  licence  was  per- 
mitted in  this  matter;  but  The<^geru8,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  writing  about  the  year  iioo,  allows 
the  elongation  of  the  Scale,  whether  Authentic 
or  Plagal,  to  the  extent  of  a  Tone  above,  and  a 
Tone  below  its  normal  limits.  The  same  licence 
is  permitted  by  Hucbaldus  of  S.  Amand,  and 
the  Abbat  Oddo ;  and  it  has  become  a  recognised 
rule  that  the  First  Mode  may  be  extended  a 
Tone  downwards,  and  a  Tone,  or  even  a  Minor 
Third,  upwards ;  the  Second,  a  Tone  downwardly 
and  a  Semitone,  Tone,  or  Minor  Third,  upwards ; 
the  Third  Mode,  a  Major  Third  downwsids,  and 
a  Semitone  upwards ;  the  Fourth,  a  Tone  down- 
wards, and  a  Semitone  upwards;  the  Fifth,  a 
Semitone,  or  Minor  Third,  downwards,  and  a 
Tone  upwards;  the  Sixth,  a  Semitone  down- 
wards, and  a  Tone  upwards;  the  Seventh,  a 
Tone  downwards,  or  upwards;  the  Eighth,  a 
Tone  downwards,  or  upwards ;  and  so  with  the 
later  forms ;  one  Degree,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards,  being  idways  conceded,  and  a  Major  or 
Minor  Third,  in  one  direction,  very  frequently 
claimed.  Guide  d' Arezzo's  rule  is,  that '  Thougli 
the  Authentic  Modes  may  scarcely  descend  more 
than  a  single  Degree,  they  may  ascend  to  the 
Octave,  the  Ninth,  or  even  Tenth.  The  Plsgal 
Modes,  however,  may  be  extended  by  carrying 
them  down  to  the  Fifth  (i.e.  below  the  Final); 
but  authority  is  granted  to  extend  them  (up- 
wards) to  the  SixUi,  or  the  Seventh  (i.e.  above 
the  Final)  as  the  Authentic  form  rises  to  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth.'  ^  Here,  then,  we  see  a  new 
and  prolific  source  of  variety,  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  which  the  Plagal  Modes  play  a  veiy 
important  part;  an  advantage  which  is  turned 
to  equally  good  account  in  Plain  Chaunt  and 
Polyphonic  Music.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  even 
of  greater  significance  in  the  latter,  than  in 
the  former :  for,  where  numerous  vocal  parts  are 
concerned,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
tended Scale  is  obvious ;  while,  as  we  have  else- 
where explained,  where  the  Tenor,  and  Cantus, 
are  written  in  an  Authentic  Mode,  the  Bassus 
and  Altus,  naturally  fall  within  the  compass  of 
the  Plngal  form,  and  vice  vena.    To  the  Poly- 

Shonic  Composer,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  Plsgal 
lodes  is  indispensable.  [W.S.  B.] 

1  '  Autentt  Tlz  %  no  fine  ploi  una  Toes  dwctaaont^-Aieeuduirt 
Mitem  ftutanti  OMioe  ftd  ootATam  et  nonam.  r^  etlan  dsefinftB. 
FlaciB  T«ro  ad  quintain  rvmlttantar  et  iDteodnntur ;  aad  la 
■ezta  vel  leptlma  anotoiitate  trtlmttiir.  ilait  ta  aiiteDtii 
dectma.'   (Dlaclpl.  Artia  Mua.  ziiL) 
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PLAIDY,  Louis,  bom  Nov.  a8, 1 8  lo,  at  Wemui- 
dorf,  in  Saxony,  learnt  the  pianoforte  from  Agthe, 
and  the  violin  from  Haaae,  of  Dresden.  He  was 
first  known  as  a  violinist  in  the  Dresden  concerts, 
but  afterwards  turned  his  attention  especially  to 
the  pianoforte,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Mendelssohn,  who  in  1843  induced 
him  to  take  the  post  of  pianoforte  teacher  in  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium.  There  he  attained  a 
great  and  deserved  reputation.  His  class  was 
always  thronged,  and  his  instruction  eagerlv 
sought  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  popularity  arose  from  his  remarkable  gift 
(for  it  was  a  gift)  of  imparting  technical  power. 
Were  a  pupil  ever  so  deficient  in  execution, 
under  Plaidy's  care  his  faults  would  disappear, 
his  fingers  grow  strong,  his  touch  become  smooth, 
singing,  and  equal,  and  slovenliness  be  replaced 
by  neatness.  He  devoted  his  life  to  technical 
teaching,  and  brought  all  his  powers  and  ex- 
perience to  bear  upon  his  celebrated  work '  Tech- 
nische  Studien,'  which  is  now  a  standard  text- 
book in  every  music  school.  Great  attention  to 
every  detail,  unwearying  patience,  and  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  mechanical  part  of  pianoforte- 
playing  were  his  most  striking  characteristics. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  most  simple  and  kindly 
nature,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  his  pupils. 
He  died  at  Grimma,  March  3,  1874.  L^-] 

PLAIN  SONG  (Lat.  CarUiu  planus,  Cantut 
Oregorianu9 ;  ItaL  Canto  piano,  Canto  /ermo. 
Canto  Gregoriano ;  Fr.  Plain  Chant,  Chant  Gri- 
gorien ;  Gregorian  Chant,  Gregorian  Music,  Plain 
Chant).  A  solemn  style  of  unisonous  Music,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  sung  in  the  Christian 
Church  since  its  first  foundation. 

The  origin  of  Plain  Song — the  only  kind  of 
Church  Music  the  use  of  which  has  ever  been 
fonnaUy  prescribed  by  Ecclesiastical  authority — 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  many 
diverse  theories.'  On  one  point,  however,  all 
authorities  are  agreed,  viz.  that  it  exhibits  pe< 
culiarities  which  can  be  detected  in  no  other  kind 
of  Music  whatever ;  peculiarities  so  marked,  that 
they  can  scarcely  fSftil  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  superficial  hearer,  and  so  constant,  that 
we  shall  find  no  difiSculty  in  tracing  them  through 
every  successive  stage  of  development  through 
which  the  system  has  passed,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  ^ra  to  the  present  time. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  history  of  this  develop- 
ment, we  find  that,  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years  after  its  introduction  into  the  Services  of 
the  Church,  Plain  Song  was  transmitted  from 
age  to  age  by  oral  tradition  only.  After  the 
Conversion  of  Constantine,  when  Christianity 
became  the  established  Religion  of  the  Empire, 

1  Contolt.  for  the  dlfl^rent  Ti«w»:-a)  P-  M^al.  'Storfa  d«UA 
Kasica.'  Tom.  1.  pp.  SSO,  et  $«q. ;  Gerb«rt.  '  D«  Cantu  et  Mus.  8«cr.' ; 
Couwemaker.  '  Memolre  sur  Hucbald.'  pp.  5-7 :    Ptev  Lamblllotie, 

*  EttbMtque  tbeor.  et  pi»t.  du  Chant  Gregorien.'  pu  14 ;  Jakob, '  Die 
Konst  Im  Dienste  der  KIrche.''  p.  19S.  etc.  etc.  (9)  Menestrier, '  Traits 
det  BepreseotatlODS  en  Mualque.  anclennet  et  modernei.'  (3)  Bous- 
•eau.  'Ce  Chaot,  tel  qu'll  subsiste  encore  ai^ourd'hul.  eat  un  reste 
bien  d6llgur4.  mala  bien  pnieieni.  de  I'anclenne  Muslque  Oreoque.* 
(Diet,  de  Mua.,  art.  Plaln-Ohant.)  Consult  alao  Menennos. '  Uannon. 
nnWerwUe.*    (4)  '  Ambrot.  Ueachlchte  der  Mosik.'  U.  IL    (6)  Forkel, 

*  All«emelDe  Oeachlchte  der  Muslk.'  Tom.  ti.  pw  9L  See  alio  Kieae- 
watter. '  Oeachlchte  der  Surop.-«bendUndUchen  Muaik.'  Introd.  p^  9L 
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and  the  Church  was  no  longer  compelled  to  wor- 
ship in  the  Catacombs,  Schools  of  Singing  were 
established,  for  preserving  the  old  traditions, 
and  ensuring  an  uniform  method  of  singing.  A 
Schola  Cantorum  of  this  description  was  founded 
at  Rome,  early  in  the  4th  century,  by  S.  Sylvester, 
and  much  good  work  resulted  firom  the  establish- 
ment of  this  and  similar  institutions  in  other 
places.  Boys'  were  admitted  into  them  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  instructed  in  all  that  it  was 
necessary  for  a  devout  Chorister  to  know,  undier 
the  supervision  of  a  '  Primicerius,*  and  '  Secundi- 
oerius,'  of  high  rank,  and  well-known  erudition ; 
and  by  this  means  the  primitive  Melodies  were 
passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  as  little 
danger  as  might  be  of  unauthorised  corruption. 
But  oral  tradition  is  at  best  but  an  uncertain 
guide ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  necessity  for 
some  safer  method  of  transmission  began  to  excite 
serious  attention.  The  first  attempt  to  reduce  the 
traditional  Melodies  to  a  definite  system  was  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  by  S.  Am- 
iKose,  Bishop  of  Milan  (ob.  397),  who,  taking  the 
praxis  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  his  model,  pro- 
mulgated a  series  of  regulations  which  enabled  his 
Clergy  to  sing  the  Psalms,  Canticles  and  Hymns, 
of  the  Divine  Office,  with  a  far  greater  amount 
of  precision  and  purity  than  had  hitherto  been 
attainable.  It  is  difficult,  now,  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  work  efiected  by  this  learned 
Bishop,  though  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  definite  elucidation 
of  the  four  Authentic  Modes,  in  which  alone  all 
the  most  antient  Melodies  are  written.'  [See 
Modes,  thb  Ecolesiastical.I  He  is  also  credited 
with  having  first  introduced  into  the  Western 
Church  the  custom  of  Antiphonal  Singing,  in 
which  the  Psalms  are  divided,  Verse  by  Verse, 
between  two  alternate  Choirs,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Responsorial  method,  till  then  prevalent 
in  Italy,  wherein  the  entire  Choir  responded  to 
the  Vuice  of  a  single  Chorister.  Another  ac- 
count, however,  attributes  its  introduction  to 
S.  Hilariiis,  as  an  imitation  of  the  usage  of  the 
Eststem  Church,  at  Poictiers,  from  whence — and 
not  from  Milan — S.  Ccelestin  is  said  to  have 
imported  it  to  Rome. 

The  next  great  attempt  to  arrange  in  system- 
atic order  the  rich  treasury  of  Plain  Song  Melo- 
dies bequeathed  to  the  Church  by  tradition, 
was  made,  some  two  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  S.  Ambrose,  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  work  undertaken  by  this  celebrated  re- 
former was  far  more  exhaustive  than  that 
wrought  by  his  predecessor.  During  the  two  cen- 
turies which  had  elapsed  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Ambrosian  Chaunt  at  Milan,  innumerable 
Hymns  had  been  composed,  and  innumerable 
Melodies  added  to  the  already  lengthy  catalogue. 
All  these  S.  Gregory  collected,  and  carefully 
revised,  adding  to  them  no  small  number  of 
his  own  compositions,  and  forming  them  into  a 
volume  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  suffice  for 

*  Moatly  orphans— whence  the  Schools  were  called '  Orphuiotropi^* 
(Anastaslua  Bibltothacariua.  In  tU.  Bertll  11.  Pontll) 

>  OonauH.  on  this  sul^eet,  a  tract  by  the  B.  P.  Cam.  PcRfO.  ai»- 
tttled '  Lft  rscol*  del  Canto  Fermo  Ambroalano.'  (Mllano,  lS2a) 
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the  entire  cycle  of  the  Church**  Services.  The 
precise  miumer  in  which  these  Melodies  were 
noted  down  is  open  to  doubt:  but,  that  they 
were  committed  to  writing,  in  the  celebrated 
•  Antiphonarium '  which  has  made  S.  Gregory's 
name  so  justly  celebrated,  is  certain ;  and,  though 
the  system  of  Semiography  then  employed  was 
exceedingly  imperfect,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  circumstance  tended  greatly  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Melodies  from  the  corruption 
which  is  inseparable  from  mere  traditional  trans- 
mission. [See  Notation.]  But  we  owe  to  S. 
Gregory  even  more  than  this;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  raised  by  certain  modem 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
was  he  who  first  introduced  into  the  system  those 
four  Plagal  Modes,  which  conduce  so  nukterially 
to  its  completeness,  and  place  the  Gregorian 
Chaunt  so  &r  above  the  Ambrosian  in  the  scale 
of  898thetic  perfection.^    [See  Plaoal  Modes.] 

For  many  centuries  after  the  death  of.  S. 
Gregory,  the  'Antiphonarium'  was  regarded  as 
the  authority  to  which  all  other  Office-Books 
must  of  necessity  conform.  It  was  introduced 
into  our  own  country  in  the  year  596,  by  S. 
Augustin,  who  not  only  brought  it  with  him, 
but  brought  also  Boman  Choristers  to  teach  the 
proper  method  of  singing  it.  The  Emperor 
Charlemagne  (ob.  814)  conmianded  its  use  in 
the  Gallican  Church ;  and  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  every  Diocese  in  Christendom.  Neverthe- 
less, the  work  of  corruption  could  not  be  entirely 
prevented.  In  the  year  1323,  Pope  John  II 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  the  famous  Bull, 
Voeta  iandorum,  in  order  to  restrain  the  Singers 
of  his  time  from  introducing  innovations  which 
certainly  destroyed  the  purity  of  the  antient 
Melody.  Cardinal  Wolsey  complained  of  the 
practice  of  singing  Votive  Masses  'cum  Cantu 
fracto  seu  diviso.'  Local  'Uses*  were  adopted 
in  almost  every  Diocese  in  Europe.  Paris,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  York,  Sarum,  Hereford,  and  a 
hundred  others,  had  each  their  own  peculiar 
Office-Books,  many  of  them  containing  Melodies 
of  undeniable  beauty,  but  all  differing,  more  or 
less,  from  the  only  authoritative  norm.  After 
the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
this  crying  evil.  In  the  year  1576,  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII  commanded  Palestrina  to  do  the  best 
he  could  towards  restoring  the  entire  system  of 
Plain  Song  to  its  original  purity.  The  difficulty 
of  the  task  was  so  great,  that  the  'Princeps 
Musicas*  left  it  imfinished,  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Guidetti,  he  accomplished  enough  to  render  his 
inability  to  carry  out  the  entire  scheme  a  matter 
for  endless  regret.  Under  his  superintendence, 
Guidetti  published,  in  1 58 a. a  'Directorium chori'; 
in  1586,  a  'Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  Passionis  D. 
N.  J.  C. ' ;  in  1 587,  a  '  Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  officii 
majoris  hebdomadas*;  and,  in  1588,  a  volume  of 

»  It  hM  bMn  Directed  to  thU.  that  ths  M-cftltfld  '  AmbrwUm  Te 
uwm  U  in  th«  Mixed  niafflan  Mode— which  U  true.  But  It  hu 
yet  to  be  proved  that  the  Melodjr.  ts  we  now  potteu  It.  eshibiU  the 
«Mt  torn  in  which  tt  wmi  latt  by  &  AoUmom. 
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'Prefationes  inCsntn  firmo* ;  all  printed  stBone, 
the  first  *apttd  Bobertum  Gran  Ion  Parisien,' 
the  three  last  by  Alexander  Gardanus.    Tbess 
n>lendid  volumes  were,  however,  anticipated  by 
the  production  of  a  splendid  folio  Antiphona- 
rium, printed  at  Venice  by  Pet.  Liechtenstein  (of 
Cologne),  in  1579-1580.    In  1599  the  celebrated 
'Editio  Plantiniana'  of  the  Gradual  was  issued 
at  Antwerp;    while,  in    1614-15,    the   secies 
was  closed  by  the  production,  at  Borne,  of  the 
great  Medioean  edition  of  the  same  work,  h^ 
Ueved  to  be  the  purest  and  most  oorvect  which 
has  yet  appeared.    These  fine  editions  are  now 
exceedingly  scarce;    hut   the   neoesnty  for  a 
really  good  series  of  Office-Books,  obtainable  at 
a  moderate  price,  has  long  been  felt,  and  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.    In  1848  a  Gradual  and  Vesperal 
were  published  at  Mechlin,  the  former  baaed 
upon  the  Medioean  edition,'  and  the  latter,  upon 
the  Venice  *  Antiphonarium  *  of  1 5  79-80.    Both 
these   works,   with    an   'Officium  Hebdcmada 
sancts*  compiled  with  equal  judgment,  have 
already  passed  through  many  carefully  revised 
editions ;  and,  not  many  years  after  their  appear- 
ance, similar  volumes  were  issued  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Rheims  and  Cambrai,  and  also  by  "Phn 
Lambillotte,  whose  Gradual  and  Antiphonarium 
were  posthumously  published  in  1857.    All  these 
editions  were  infimtely  more  correct  than  the 
corrupt  reprints  in  general  use  at  the  beginniiig 
of  the  present  century ;  and,  moreover,  they  were 
issued  at  prices  which  placed  them  within  the 
reach  of  alL     Their  only  fiiult  was  a  not  un- 
natural clinging  to  local  '  Uses.'    This,  however, 
struck  at  the  root  of  absolute  purity :  and,  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  Pope  Pius  IX  empowered 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  to  subject  tlie 
entire  series  of  Office-Books  to  a  new  and  search- 
ing revision,  and  to  publish  them  under  the 
diroct  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.     In  fortheranoe 
of  this  project  the  first  edition  of  the  Gradual 
was  published,  under  special  privileges,  by  Heir 
Pustet  of  Ratisbon,  in  187-1,  and  that  of  the 
Vesperal  in  1875.    Other  editions  soon  followed, 
and  we  believe  the  series  of  volumes  is  now 
complete.     A  comparison  of  their  contents  with 
those  of  the  Mechlm  series  is  extremely  interest* 
ing,  and  well  exhibits  the  difference  between  a 
Mdody  corrupted  bv  local  'Use,*  and  the  sdf- 
same  Strain  restored  to  a  better  authenticated 
form,  as  in  the  following  Verse  of  the  Hynu 
'  Te  Deum  laudamus.' 


1. 


From  the  MechBn  VeHwral  (4th  ed.  1870). 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Plain  Song  was 
introdaced  into  England  by  S.  Augostin,  in  the 
year  596.  That  it  flourished  vigorously  among 
our  oountrymen  is  proved  by  abundant  evidence : 
but  the  difference  ooservable  between  the  Sarum, 
York,  and  Hereford  Office-Books  proves  that  the 
English  Clergy  were  far  from  adopting  an  uni- 
form Use.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  may  find  little 
to  regret  in  this,  seeing  that  many  of  the  Melo- 
dies contained  in  those  venerable  tomes — ^more 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  Diocese  of 
Samm — ^are  of  indescribable  beauty  :^  yet  none 
the  less  are  such  interpolations  fatal  hindrances 
to  that  uniformity  of  practice  which  alone  can  lead 
to  true  purity  of  style.  No  sooner  was  the  old 
Religion  aboUshed  by  Law  than  the  Litany  was 
printed  in  London,  with  the  antient  Plain  Song 
Melody  adapted  to  English  words.  This  work 
was  published  by  Grafton,  the  King's  printer, 
on  June  16,  1544 ;  and  six  years  later,  in  1550, 
John  Marbecke  published  his  fiunous  *  Booke  of 
Common  Praier,  noted,*  in  which  Plain  Song 
Melodies,  printed  in  the  square-headed  Gregorian 
character,  are  adapted  to  the  Anglicised  Offices 
of  '  Mattins,*  '  Euen  Song,'  '  The  Communion,' 
and  *The  Communion  when  there  is  a  Buriall,' 
with  so  perfect  an  appreciation  of  the  true  feel- 
ing of  Plain  Song,  that  one  can  only  wonder  at 
the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  not  merely  trans- 
lated into  a  new  language,  but  so  well  fitted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  'vulgar  tongue'  that  the 
words  and  Music  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
sprung  into  existence  together. 

Except  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, Marbecke's  adaptation  of  Plain  Song  to 
the  Anglican  Ritual  has  been  in  constant  use 
in  English  Cathedrals  firom  the  time  of  its  first 

Sublication  to  the  present  day.  Between  the 
eath  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restoration,  all  Music 
worthy  of  the  name  was  banished  firom  the  Reli- 
gious Services  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  but,  after 
the  Accession  of  Charles  II,  the  practice  of  sing- 
ing the  Plain  Song  Versicles  and  Responses,  was 
at  once  resumed,  but  the  Gregorian  Tones  to  the 
Psalms  fell  into  entire  disuse,  giving  place  in  time 
to  a  form  of  Melody,  of  a  very  different  kind, 

>  WttiMH  th»  fflorloos  Melody  to  '  Saaetonim  ■MritU '  (prloted  la 
the  Bar.  T.  Helmore't '  Hymnal  Not«d ').  whl«ti  flnds  00  fdao*  in  tho 
'  V«iperale  Bomauum.* 


known  as  the  'Double  Chaunt.'  This  substitute 
for  the  time-honoured  inflections  of  the  more 
antient  style  reigned  with  undisputed  sway, 
both  in  English  Cathedrals,  and  Parish  Churches, 
until  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Little  more  than  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  attempts  were  made  to 
dethi\>ne  it.  The  campaign  was  opened  by 
Mr.  W.  Dyce,  who,  in  1843-44,  brought  out  his 
'  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Noted,'  on  the  system  of 
Marbecke,  in  two  splendid  quarto  volumes,  which, 
unfortunately,  were  much  too  costly  for  general 
use.  Mr.  Oakeley  soon  afterwards  published  his 
'  Laudes  Dium»,  containing  the  Psalms  and  Can- 
ticles, adapted  to  Gregorian  Tones,  for  the  use  of 
Margaret  Street  Chapel.'  A  more  important  step 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  who  pro- 
duced his  'Psalter  and  Canticles  Noted'  in  1850, 
his  *  Brief  Directory  of  Plain  Song '  in  the  same 
year,  and  his  *  Hymnal  Noted'  in  1851.  These 
works,  more  especially  the  first,  obtained  imme- 
diate recognition,  l^e  *  Psalter  and  Canticles ' 
and  the  *  Brief  Directory*  were  used  with  striking 
effect  at  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea,  which  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  normal  School 
of  Gregorian  Sin^ng:  and,  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  not  these  two  works  only, 
but  the  *  Hymnal  Noted '  also,  became  as  familiar 
to  the  Congregation  as  is  now  the  popular  Hymn- 
book  of  the  present  day.  Since  that  time  adapt- 
ations of  Plain  Song  to  English  words  have  ap- 
peared in  numbers  calculated  rather  to  oonfuse 
than  to  assist  the  well-wishers  of  the  movement. 
Warmly  encouraged  by  the  so-called  'High 
Churoh  Party,'  and  willingly  accepted  by  the 
people,  '  Gregorians  '  now  form  the  chief  attrao- 
tion  at  almost  every  'Choir  Festival'  in  the 
country,  are  sung  with  enthusiasm  in  innumer- 
able Parish  Churches,  and  frequently  heard  even 
in  Cathedirals. 

Having  now  presented  our  readers  with  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  history  of  Plain  Song,  from  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Christian  Chuivh,  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  shall  proceed  to  treat,  with  equal 
brevity,  of  its  laws,  its  constitution,  and  its  dis- 
tinctive character. 

Plain  Song  Melodies  are  arranged  in  several 
distinct  classes,  each  forming  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  indivisible  scheme,  though  each  is 
marked  by  certain  well-defined  peculiarities,  and 
governed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws.  Of  these 
Melodies,  the  most  important  are  the  Tones, 
or  Chaunts,  adapted  to  the  Psalms — a  series  of 
Inflections  usually  described  by  modem  writers 
as  the '  Gregorian  Tones.'  though  four  of  them, 
at  least,  might  be  more  fairly  called  '  Ambrosian.* 
[See  Tones,  the  Gregorian.]  That  the  Psalm 
Tones  are  by  far  the  most  antient  examples  of 
Ecclesiastical  Music  in  existence,  has  never  been 
doubted.  In  structure  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  simplest  imaginable  Chaunts,  each 
written  in  one  of  the  first  eight  Modes,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name— or  rather,  number 
— and  each  consisting  of  two  distinct  members, 
corresponding  to  the  two  responsive  phrases  into 

s  Now  tiM  Cbofch  or  An  Sdnta*.  Karsarat  Street. 
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whibh,  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  well-known  Uwi 
of  Hebrew  Poetiy,  the  Venee  of  the  Piahns  are 
often  divided,  while,  in  nearly  eveir  case,  the  final 
Cadence,  or  '  Ending/  is  invested,  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  with  several  different  forms.  The 
First,  Third,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  Tones,  repre- 
senting the  four  Authentic  Modes,  are  repre- 
sented by  tradition  to  have  been  the  only  ones 
used  by  S.  Ambrose  [see  Modes,  thb  Ecclbsi- 
A8TI0AL] ;  and  to  these,  S.  Gregory  is  said  to  have 
added  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Eighth, 
each  written  in  a  Plagal  Mode :  but  more  than 
one  writer  on  the  subject  is  of  opinion  that 
these  last-named  Tones  were  in  common  use  long 
before  the  time  even  of  S.  Ambrose.  [See  Plaoal 
MoDSS.]  It  is,  in  fact,  Impossible  to  trace  back 
the  eight  familiar  forms  to  the  time  of  their 
first  adoption  into  the  Services  of  the  Church ; 
and  still  more  so,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
a  supplementary  form,  which,  though  unques- 
tionably written  in  the  Ninth,  or  iEolian  Mode, 
is  uniformly  described,  not  as  the  Ninth  Tone, 
but  as  the  *  Tonus  Peregrinus.'  [See  Tonus 
Pbbsorinus.] 

Every  Psalm  and  Canticle  sung  in  the  Divine 
Office  is  accompanied  by  an  AirriFHOir,  which, 
on  Festivals,  precedes  and  follows  it,  but,  on 
Ferias,  follows  it  only.  Antiphons,  selected  from 
Holy  Scripture,  and  other  sources,  are  appointed 
for  every  Feasts  Fast,  and  Feria,  in  the  Ecde- 
aiastioal  Year;  and  each  is  provided  with  its 
proper  Plain  Song  Melody,  which  will  be  found 
m  the  '  Antiphonarium  Romanum.'  It  is  in- 
dispensable, that,  in  every  case,  the  Psalm  and 
Antiphon  should  be  simg  in  the  same  Mode; 
the  Tone  for  the  Psalm  is  therefore  suggested  by 
the  Mode  of  the  Antiphon ;  and,  as  the  Psalm 
Tones — ^if  we  except  the  Tonus  Peregrinus,  with 
which  we  are  not  now  concerned — are  written 
in  the  first  eight  Modes  only,  it  follows  that 
the  Melodies  proper  to  the  Antiphons  must 
neoessarilv  conform  to  the  same  rule.  Some  of 
these  Melodies  are  extremely  beautiful.  They 
are  of  later  date,  by  &r,  than  the  Psalm  Tones, 
and  much  more  elaborate  in  construction;  but- 
they  are,  none  the  less,  models  of  the  purest 
Ecclesiastical  style.    [See  Antiphon.] 

Next  in  importance — and,  probably,  in  anti- 
<^uity  also— to  the  Psalm  Tones,  are  tiie  Inflec- 
tions used  for  the  Ysbsioles  and  Bbsponses 
proper  to  the  Liturgy  and  the  Divine  Office; 
such  as  the  *Deu8  in  adjutorium'  at  Vespers, 
the  *  Dominus  vobiscum.'  and  *Per  omnia  seecula 
SBBCulorum,*  in  the  'Ordinarium  Missse,'  and 
other  similar  passages.  All  these  are  exceedingly 
simple,  and  bear  strong  evidence  of  very  high 
antiquity.     [See  Responbobium  ;  Vbbsiclb.] 

Intimately  connected  with  them  are  the  va- 
rious Accents  which  collectively  constitute  the 
'Tonus  Orationis/  the  'Tonus  Lectionis,*  the 
'Tonus  Capituli,'  the  'Tonus  Prophetis,'  the 
'Tonus  Epistols,*  and  the  *  Tonus  Evangelii.* 
Each  Accent  i**,  in  itself,  a  mere  passing  In- 
flection, consisting  of  two,  or  at  most  three 
notes ;  but  the  traditional  commixture  of  the 
various  forms  gives  to  each  species  of  Lection 
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a  fixed  character  which  never  fisilB  to  adi^it 
itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.     [See  Aocknis.] 

More  elaborate  than  any  of  the  forms  we  have 
hitherto  described,  and,  no  doubt,  of  considerably 
later  date,  are  the  Mdodies  adapted  to  certain 
portions  of  the  liturgy,  which  have  been  sung 
at  Hiflh  Mass  from  time  immemoriaL  We  shsll 
first  discuss  those  belonging  to  the  'Propriiim 
Misss ' — ^i.e.  that  part  of  the  Maas  which  varies 
on  difierent  Festivals. 

The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  of 
these,  is  the  Intboit  ;  which  partakes,  in  about 
equal  degrees,  of  the  characters  of  the  Antiphon 
and  the  Psalm  Tone.  The  words  of  the  Intnut 
are  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  first 
is  a  pure  Antiphon,  and  the  second,  a  single 
Verse  of  a  Psalm,  foUowed  by  the  'Gloria  Patii,* 
after  which  the  Antiphon  is  again  repeated  in 
fulL  Except  that  it  is  perhape  a  little  more 
elaborate,  tne  Melody  of  the  fint  division  difiisri 
but  little,  in  style,  from  that  proper  to  the 
Antiphons  sung  at  Lauds  and  Vespers ;  and,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of 
these,  it  is  always  written  in  one  of  the  fint 
eight  Modes.  The  Verse  of  the  Psalm,  and  its 
supplementary  'Gloria  Patri,'  are  sung  to  the 
Tone  which  corresponds  with  the  Mode  of  ths 
Antiphon  ;  but,  in  this  esse,  the  simple  Melody 
of  the  original  Chaunt,  though  permitted  to  ex- 
hibit one  single  'Ending'  only,  is  developed 
into  a  for  more  complicated  form,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  accessory  notes,  which  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place  at  Vespers,  when  five  bug 
Psalms  are  sung  continuously,  though  they  add 
not  a  little  to  the  dignity  of  this  part  of  the  Man. 
The  Antiphon  is  then  repeated  exactly  as  befoie^ 
'care  being  taken  to  sing  it  in  a  style  which  may 
contrast  effectively  with  the  preceding  Chaunt ; 
and,  in  Paschal  Tide,  this  is  followed  by  a 
double  Alleluia,  of  which  eight  forms  are  given 
in  the  Graduate,  one  in  eadi  of  the  first  eigbt 
Modes.    [See  Intboit.] 

The  Gbadual,  though  consisting,  like  the  Is- 
tioit,  of  two  distinct  members— the  Grsdosl 
proper,  and  the  Versus — differs  finom  it  in  thst 
no  part  of  it  is  recited,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Psalm,  upon  a  single  note.  The  Melody,  through- 
out, bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  the  more 
elaborate  species  of  Antiphon,  as  exhibited  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Introit :  and  its  two  sec* 
tions,  though  always  written  in  the  same  Mode, 
are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  never 
repeat  the  same  phrases.     [See  Gbadual.] 

On  Festivals,  the  Gradual  is  supplemented  by 
a  form  of  Alleluia  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  followed  by^  another  Versus,  where- 
from  it  takes  its  Mode,  and  after  which  it  it 
again  repeated,  after  the  manner  of  a  Da  Cspo. 
lliis  Alleluia  is  twice  repeated,  and  then  echoed, 
as  it  were,  by  an  elaborate  Pneuma,  in  the  ssme 
Mode.  [See  Pnbuma.]  The  style  of  the  Venos 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  Gradual ; 
and,  after  that  has  been  sung,  the  Alleluia  and 
Pneuma  are  repeated  as  before. 

Between  the  Seasons  of  Septuagesima  and 
Easter,  the  Alleluia,  and  Venus,  are  omitted, 
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tbeir  plaoa  being  supplied  by  a  Tbaotus,  with 
one  or  more  Venus  attached  to  it,  the  music  of 
which  corresponds  exactly,  in  style,  with  that  of 
the  Gradual  and  Versus  already  described. 

On  the  Festivals  of  Easter,  Fenteoost,  Corpus 
Christi,  and  the  Seven  Dolours  of  our  Lady,  and 
also  at  Masses  for  the  Dead,  the  Gradual  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sbquentia,  or  Pbosa — a  species  of 
Hymn  of  which  a  great  many  examples  were 
once  in  existence,  though  five  only  now  remain 
in  use.  These  five  are  the  well-known  *Vic* 
timie  Paschali,*  'Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,*  'Lauda 
Sion,*  Stabat  Mater/  and  '  Dies  irss  * — a  series 
of  Hymns  which,  whether  we  regard  their 
quaint  mediieval  versification,  or  the  Music  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  may  safely  be  classed  among 
the  most  beautiful  that  ever  were  written.  [See 
Pbosa  ;  Sbquentia.]  Compared  with  the  Me-' 
lodies  we  have  been  conuidering,  those  of  the 
Sequences  are  of  very  modem  origin  indeed. 
The  tuneful  rhymes  of '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus ' — 
known  among  mediaeval  writers  as  the  '  Grolden 
Sequence' — were  composed  by  King  Robert  II 
of  France,  about  the  year  looo.  'Victims  Pas- 
chali' is  probably  of  somewhat  later  date.  The 
'  Dies  ir» '  was  written  about  the  year  1 150,  by 
Thomas  of  Celano,  while  the  *  Lauda  Sion '  of 
S.  Thomas  Aauinas  can  scarcely  have  been  pro- 
duced before  t  ne  year  1 2  60.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
Plain  Song  Melody  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with 
the  Poetry,  if  not  composed  by  the  same  author ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  differing,  in 
more  than  one  particular,  from  the  Hymns  col- 
lected by  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Gregory.  Four 
out  of  the  five  examples  now  in  use  are  in  mixed 
Modes ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  Melody  ex- 
hibits a  symmetry  of  construction  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  alike  from  the  Antiphon  and  the 
Hymn.  From  the  former,  it  differs  in  the  regu- 
larity of  its  rhythm,  and  the  constant  repetition 
of  its  several  phrases ;  from  the  latter,  in  the 
alternation  of  these  phrases  with  one  another; 
for,  while  the  Verses  of  the  Hymn  are  all  sung 
to  the  same  Melody,  those  of  the  Sequences  are 
adapted  to  two  or  more  distinct  Strains,  which 
are  frequently  interchanged  with  each  other, 
almost  after  Uie  manner  of  a  Rondo,  a  peculiar- 
ity which  is  also  observable  in  some  very  fine, 
though  now  disused  Sequences,  which  were  re- 
moved from  the  Missal  on  its  final  revisioif  by 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  style  of  the  Offebtoridm  differs  but  little 
ftom  that  of  the  Gradual,  though  it  is  sometimes 
a  little  more  ornate,  and  makes  a  more  frequent 
use  of  the  Perielesis.  Like  tlie  Gradual,  it  is 
sometimes — as  in  the  'Missa  pro  Defunctis' — 
followed  by  a  Versus ;  but  it  more  frequently 
consists  of  a  single  member  only,  without  break 
or  repetition  of  any  kind.  In  Paschal  Tide, 
however,  it  is  followed  by  a  proper  Alleluia  in  its 
own  Mode.    [See  Offertorium  :  Perielesis.] 

The  last  portion  of  the  *  Proprium  Misss ' 
for  which  a  Plain  Song  Melody  is  provided 
in  the  Office-Books  is  the  Communio.  This  is 
usually  much  shorter  than  either  the  Gradual 
or  the  Ofltrtory ;  from  which  it  differs  in  style 
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so  slightly  as  to  need  no  separate  descriptioiL 
It  is  followed,  in  Paschal  Tide,  by  a  proper 
Alleluia,  which,  of  coturse,  conforms  to  its  own 
proper  Mode. 

The  'Ordinarium  Misses ' — i.e.  that  part  of  the 
Mass  which  is  the  same  on  all  occasions — is  pre- 
ceded, on  Sundays,  by  the  Asperoes,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  Introit,  both  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  words,  and  the  style  of  its 
Music — an  extremely  beautiful  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  Seventh  Mode. 

Of  the  Ktbie,  Globia,  Sanctus,  Benedigtus, 
and  Agnus  Dei,  the  Ratisbon  Gradual  gives  ten 
Plain  Song  versions,  in  different  Modes,  and 
adapted  to  Festivals  of  different  degrees  of  so- 
lemnity; besides  three  Ferial  Masses,  in  which 
the  'Gloria'  is  not  sung,  and  the  beautiful 
'Missa  pro  Defunctis.*  The  Meehlin  Gradual 
gives  eight  forms  only  for  Festivals,  and  one 
for  Ferial  Days.  Of  the  Cbedo,  four  versions 
are  given,  in  each  volume.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  guess  at  the  date  of  these  fine  old  Melo- 
dies, some  of  which  are  exceedingly  complicated 
in  structure,  while  others  are  comparatively 
simple.  The  shorter  movements,  such  as  the 
Kyrie  and  Sanctus,  are  sometimes  very  highly 
elaborated,  with  constant  use  of  the  Perielesis, 
even  on  two  or  more  consecutive  syllables; 
while  the  Gloria  and  Credo  are  developed  from 
a  few  simple  phrases,  frequently  repeated,  and 
arranged  in  a  form  no  less  symmetrical  than 
that  we  have  described  as  peculiar  to  the  Se- 
quence, though  the  alternation  of  strains,  which 
serves  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  that 
form  of  Melody,  is  carn^  out  in  a  somewhat 
different  way. 

The  oldest  known  copy  of  the  Subsum  Cobda 
and  Prefaces  dates  from  the  year  1075.  The 
style  of  these  differs  very  materially  from  that  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  Mass,  and,  like  that  of 
the  Pateb  nostbr,  is  distinguished  by  a  grave 
dignity  peculiarly  its  own.  In  addition  to  Uiese, 
the  repertoire  is  enriched  by  certain  proper  Me- 
lodies which  are  heard  once  only  during  the 
course  of  the  Churches  Year ;  such  as  the  Eooa 
LIGNUM  Crucis  and  Improperia,  appointed  for 
Good  Friday;  and  more  especially,  the  ExuL- 
TET,  sung  during  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal 
Candle  on  Holy  Saturday.  This  truly  great 
composition  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  specimen  of  Plain  Song  we  possess.  It 
is  written  in  the  Tenth,  or  Hypoeeolian  Mode ; 
and  is  of  so  great  length,  that  few  Ecclesiastics, 
save  those  attached  to  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
are  able  to  sing  it,  throughout,  without  a  chsiige 
of  pitch  fatal  to  the  perfection  of  its  effect ;  yet, 
though  it  is  developed,  like  the  'Credo,'  and 
some  other  Melodies  we  have  noticed,  from  a 
few  simple  phrases,  often  repeated,  and  woven, 
with  due  attention  to  the  expression  of  the  words, 
into  a  continuous  whole,  the.  last  thought  one 
entertains,  during  its  performance,  is  that  of 
monotony  or  weariness.  The  firat  phrase,  which 
we  here  transcribe,  will  perhaps  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole. 
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Very  different  in  style  from  the  *£xaltet* 
is  the  wailing  Chaunt,  in  the  devoutly  sad 
Sixth  Mode,  to  which,  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
the  Second  and  Third  Lessons,  taken  from  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  are  sung  on  the  three 
last  days  in  Holy  Week.  The  Ghaunt  for  the 
Lamentations,  which  will  be  found  reduced 
to  modem  Notation  at  page  86  of  the  present 
Tolume,  sfeands  as  much  alone  as  the  more 
jubilant  Canticle ;  but  in  its  own  peculiar  way. 
While  the  one  represents  the  perfection  of  trium- 
phant dignity,  the  other  carries  us  down  to  the 
yery  lowest  depths  of  sorrow ;  and  is,  indeed, 
susceptible  of  such  intensely  pathetic  expression, 
that  none  who  have  ever  beard  it  sung,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  sung,  if  It  is  intended 
to  fulfil  its  self-evident  purpose, — that  is  to  say, 
with  the  deepest  feeling  the  Sinfi^er  can  possibly 
infuse  into  it, — will  feel  inclined  to  deny  its  title 
to  be  regarded  as  the  saddest  Melody  within 
the  whole  range  of  Music. 

Well  contTMted  with  this  are  the  Antiphons 
and  Bbsponsoria  for  the  same  sad  days — ^the 
former  far  more  simple  generally,  than  Antiphons 
usually  are,  while  the  Responsoria  are  often  graced 
with  Ferieleses  of  great  beauty. 

Upon  these,  and  many  minor  details,  we  would 
willingly  have  dwelt  at  greater  length ;  but  have 
now  no  choice  but  to  proceed,  in  the  last  place, 
to  speak  of  the  Hymns  included  in  the  Divine 
Office.  The  antiquity  of  these  varies  greatly,  their 
dates  extending  over  many  centuries.  Among  the 
oldest  are  those  appointed  in  the  Roman  Bre- 
viary for  the  ordinary  Sunday  and  Ferial  Offices, 
and  the  Lesser  Hours.  The  more  anlient  ex- 
amples are  adapted,  for  the  most  part,  to  simple 
Melodies,  in  which  Ligatures,  even  of  two  notes, 
are  of  rare  occuirenoe,  a  single  note  being, 
as  a  general  rule,  sung  to  every  syllable.  Of 
these,  the  well-known  inspirations  of  Prudentius, 
'Ales  die!  nuntius,'  'Lux  eoce  surgit  aurea,'  *Nox 
et  tenebrae,*  'Salvete  flores  martyrum/  and  a  few 
others,  date  from  about  the  year  400.  '  Crudelis 
Herodes,*  and  '  A  solis  ortus  cardine,'  by  Sedu- 
lius,  were  probably  written  some  twenty  years 
lat^.  'Rector  potens,  verax  Deus,'  'Rerum 
Deus  tenax  vigor,*  'Sterne  Rex  altissime,*  and 
a  few  others,  are  also  generally  referred  to  the 
5th  century;  'Audi,  benigne  Conditor,'  and 
'  Beat!  nobis  gaudia '  to  the  6th.  '  Pange  lingua 
gloriosi,*  and  'Yexilla  Regis  prodeunt,*  were 
written  by  S.  Venantius  Fortunatus,  about  the 
year  570.  *Te  luds  ante  terminum/ and  'Iste 


Confenor*  are  believed  to  date  from  the  7^1 
tuzy;  'Somno  refectts  artubos'  finm  the  8U1; 
and  'Gloria,  laus,  et  honor,*  from  the  gth.  Of 
the  later  Hymns,  'Jesu  dulds  memoria'  was 
composed  by  S.  Bernard  in  1 140  ;  and  '  Yeri>am 
supemum  prodiens*  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  not 
earlier  than  I  a6o.  Hymn-melodies  of  later  date 
frequently  exhibit  long  Ligatures  of  great  beanty ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  modem  the  Hymn,  the 
more  elaborate  is  the  Music  to  which  it  is  adapted ; 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  be  preferred, 
on  that  account)  to  the  rude  but  dignified  stnins 
peculiar  to  a  more  hoary  antiquity. 

Leaving  the  student  to  cultivate  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  various  forms  of  Plain  Soog 
to  which  we  have  directed  his  attention,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Melodies  themselves,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Graduale,  Vesperale,  and  Antiphooarimn 
Romanum,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  offer  a  few 
remarlu  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of 
Music  may  be  most  effectively  performed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Priest*s  part»  in 
Plain  Song  Services  of  any  kind,  must  be  song 
without  any  harmonised  Accompaniment  what- 
ever, care  (mly  being  taken  that  Uie  pitch  chosen 
for  it  may  coincide  with  that  necessarily  ad<^ted 
by  the  Qioir,  when  it  is  their  duty  to  respond 
in  Polyphonic  Harmony.  For  instance,  if  the 
'Sursum  oorda,*  and  'Preface,*  be  unskilfQlly 
managed  in  this  respect,  an  awkward  break 
will  seriously  injure  the  effect  of  the  *  Sanctus  * ; 
while  the  'Gloria'  and  'Credo*  will  lose  much 
of  their  beauty,  if  equal  care  be  not  bestowed 
upon  their  respective  Intonations.  No  less  judg^ 
ment  is  required  in  the  selection  of  a  suitaUb 
pitch  for  the  far  more  difficult  'Exultet,*  the 
first  division  of  which  is  interupted  by  a  form 
of '  Sursum  corda,*  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  *  Preface* :  and,  in  all  cases,  a  perfect 
correspondence  of  intention  between  Priest  and 
Choir  is  absolutely  indbpensable  to  the  sucoaBS 
of  a  Plain  Song  Service. 

The  'Kyrie,*  'Gloria^*  'Credo,'  and  oilier 
movements  pertaining  to  High  Mass,  may  be 
sung  in  unison,  either  by  Grave,  or  Acute  Equal 
Voices,  and  either  with,  or  without,  a  fitting 
Organ  Accompaniment.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  that  unison,  in  this  case,  does  not 
me|n  octaves.  The  clauses  of  the  '  Gloria '  and 
'  Credo  *  produce  an  excellent  effect^  when  sung 
by  the  Voices  of  Boys  and  Men  alternately:  but| 
when  both  sing  together,  all  dignity  of  style  is 
lost  in  the  general  thinness  of  the  resulting' tone. 
This  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Psalms 
sung  at  Lauds  and  Vespers,  and  even  to  tiie 
Hymns.  In  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  the  Venes 
are  entrusted  either  to  Sopranos  or  Altos  in 
unison,  or  to  Tenors  and  Basses;  alternated, on 
certain  occasions,  with  the  noblest  and  mast 
severe  forms  of  Faux  Bourdon— of  course  un- 
accompanied. At  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and 
S.  Sulpice,  one  Verse  of  a  Psalm,  or  Canticle,  is 
very  effectively  sung  by  Tenors  and  Basses  ia 
unison,  and  one  in  Faux  Bourdon ;  both  with 
a  grand  Organ  Accompaniment,  which,  whes 
weU  numaged,  by  no  means  destroys  the  peenliar 
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character  of  the  antient  Melody,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  preferable,  that,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble to  dispense  with  the  instrumental  support, 
the  Voices  should  be  left;  to  themselves.  The 
misfortune  is,  so  very  few  Organists  are  willing 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  oiSy  Harmonies  with 
which  Plain  Song  can  be  consistently  accom- 
panied. The  Ecclesiastical  Modes  are  wholly 
unsuited  to  diversified  combinations,  which  have 
no  more  affinity  with  them  than  mediaBval  archi- 
tecture with  that  of  the  Parthenon :  and  the 
needless  introduction  of  Diminished  Sevenths  and 
Augmented  Sixths  into  the  Accompaniment  of 
the  Psalms  is  as  grave  an  offence  amnst  good 
taste  as  would  be  the  erection  of  a  Doric  Pedi- 
ment in  front  of  Westminster  Abb^.  Until 
this  fact  isgenerallv  recognised,  there  will  always 
be  a  prejudice  as^ainst  Plain  Song  among  those 
who  judge  by  results,  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  produce 
them :  for  no  well-trained  ear  can  listen  to  a 
*  Gregorian  Psalm,*  with  Chromatic  Accompani- 
ment, without  a  feeling  of  disgust  akin  to  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  association  of 
Chopin's  wild  Melodies  witib  the  Harmonies  of 
OrUndo  Gibbons.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  intimate  connection 
exists  between  Plain  Song  and  true  Polyphony 
— which  indeed  was  originally  suggested  by  and 
owes  its  very  existence  to  it.  Almost  every 
class  of  Melody  we  have  described  has  been 
treated  by  the  Great  Masters  in  Counterpoint 
of  more  or  less  complexity;  and  that,  so  fire- 
quently,  that  we  possess  Polyphonic  renderings 
of  the  Music  used  at  High  Mass,  at  Solemn 
Vespers,  and  in  the  awful  Services  of  Holy 
Week,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  Christendom  throughout  the  entire  cycle  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Year.  The  Psalm  Tones  have 
been  set,  by  Bemabei,  and  other  learned  Contra- 
puntists,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  grave 
simplicity  of  their  style,  and  a  careful  adapta- 
tion of  the  four-  and  five-part  Harmony  of  the 
mediaeval  Schools  to  the  Modes  in  which  they 
are  written :  and  Palestrina,  Felice  Anerio,  the 
two  Nanini,  Luca  Vladana,  aDd  a  host  of  their 
contemporaries,  have  supplemented  them  with  in- 
numerable original  Faux  Bourdons  intended  to 
alternate  with  unisonous  Verses  of  the  simple 
Chaunt.^  A  fine  MS.  coUection  of  them  was 
discovered,  in  Rome,  by  D*.  Bumey,  whose  auto- 
graph copy  of  it  is  now  preserved,  in  the  libwy 


1  Porblddon  Hannonlei  maj  be  foimd.  In  no  imall  nnmber.  em  hi 

some  of  the  pubUeatlons  Inned  at  BatUbon.  Btnoe  the  death  of  Dr. 

Proeka,  who.  himielt  waa  the  nuMt  ooniclentlou  of  edlton.  and 

tolerated  no  compromise  with  Impurity  of  any  kind. 
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of  the  British  Museum,  under  the  title  of  *  Studij 
di-  Palestrina*;  and  many  others  are  in  exist- 
ence, both  in  MS.  and  in  print.  Of  works  of 
greater  pretension,  the  number  is  inexhaustible. 
Without  reckoning  the  great  Masses  and  Motets 
founded  on  Plain  Song  Canti  fermi,  which 
naturally  fall  into  another  category,  we  possess 
no  end  of  harmonised  Plain  Song,  in  the  form 
of  Litanies,  Responses,  Hymns,  and  other  move: 
ments  of  inestimable  value.  Some  of  the  finest 
of  them  will  be  found  among  the  'Cantiones 
sacrsB '  of  Tallis  and  Byrd ;  but,  for  the  most 
perfect  work  of  the  kind  we  possess,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  genius  of  Palestrina,  whose  *  Hymni 
totius  anni/  published  at  Rome  by  F.  Coatti- 
nus,  in  1589,  contain  a  series  of  forty-five  of  the 
Hymns  most  frequently  sung  in  the  various 
Offices  of  the  Church,  in  each  of  which  the  antient 
Canto  fermo  is  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
a  composition  of  the  rarest  beauty,  no  less  re- 
markable for  the  skill  displayed  in  its  construc- 
tion, than  for  the  true  artistic  feeling  with  which 
that  skill  is  concealed  beneath  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  original  Melody.  [See  Htmn, 
vol.  i.  7606.] 

We  find  ourselves,  then,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  eighteen  centuries,  in  possession  of  a 
treasury  of  Plain  Song,  rich  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  Church's  every  need,  so  long  as  her 
present  form  of  Ritual  remains  in  use,  and  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  adapt  itself  to  any  Imaginable 
contingency.  Though  we  can  bring  forward  no 
evidence  old  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace  back 
the  earliest  of  our  treasures  to  their  origin, 
and  thus  establish  their  purity  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  the  comparison  of  innumerable 
mediaeval  MSS.  justifies  us  in  believing  that  the 
materials  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
have  suffered  hr  less  deterioration  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  when  their  ex- 
treme antiquity  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  scrupulous  care  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  these  MSS.  within  the  last  thirty  years 
leaves  little  room  for  fear  that  the  written  text 
will  be  corrupted  in  time  to  come :  but,  that  the 
style  of  performance  is  neither  free  firom  present 
corruption,  nor  finom  the  danger  of  still  greater 
abuses  in  the  future,  is  only  too  painfuUy  evi- 
dent. Those,  then,  who  are  really  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  preserve  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  our  store  of  antient  Melodies  from  un- 
authorised interference,  will  do  well  to  fortify 
their  own  taste  and  judgment  by  careful  study; 
remembering,  that^  however  worUiy  of  our  rever- 
ence the  true  Music  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church  may  be,  modernised  Plain  Song  is  an 
abomination  which  neither  gods  nor  men  can 
tolerate.  [W.S.R.] 
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